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T was the early felicity of Moſes, when expos'd in an Ark 
of Nilotic papyre, to be adopted into the favour of ſo great 
a Perſonage as the Daughter of Pharaoh: Such another 

Ark is this Vindication of the Writings of that Divine and 
Excellent Perſon expos d to the World in; and the greateſt 
ambition of the Author of it is, to have it receiv'd into your 
Patronage and Protection. But altho the Contexture and Frame 
of this Treatiſe be far below the excellency and worth of the 
ſubject (as you know the Ark in which Moſes was put, was 
of bulruſhes daubed with ſlime and pitch,) yet when You pleaſe 
to caſt your eye on the matter contain'd in it, you will not 
think it beneath your Favour, and unworthy your Protection. 
For if Truth be the greateſt preſent which God could beſtow, 
or Man receive (according to that of Plutarch, Q sd av plutgreb, 
Sen AaCew Acid oy, N. Ee Oech Gy earns) then * 
certainly thoſe Truths deſerve our moſt ready acceptance, * 
which are in themſelves of greaetſt importance, and have the 
greateſt evidence that they come from God. And altho' I have 
had the happineſs of ſo near relation to You, as to know how 
little You need ſuch diſcourſes which tend to ſettle the Founda- 
tions of Religion, which you have rais d ſo happy a Superſtructure 
upon; yet withal I conſider what particular kindneſs the Souls of 
all good Men bear to ſuch deſigns, whoſe end is to aſſert and vin- 
dicate the Truth and Excellency of Religion. For thoſe who are 
enrich'd themſelves with the ineſtimable Treaſure of true Good- 
.nels and Piety are far from that envious temper to think nothing 
valuable but what they are the ſole poſſeſſors of; but ſuch are 
the moſt ſatisſy d themſelves, when they lee others not only 
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admire but enjoy what they have the higheſt eſtimation of. 
Were all who make a ſhew of Religion in the World really 
ſuch as they pretend to be, Diſcourſes of this nature would 
be no more ſeaſonable, than the commendations of a great 
Beauty to one who is already a paſſionate admirer of it; bur 
on the contrary we ſee how common it is for Men firſt to 
throw Dirt in the face of Religion, and then perſuade them- 
ſelves it is its natural Complexion; they repreſent it to them- 
ſelves in a ſhape leaſt pleaſing to them, and then bring that 
as a Plea why they give it no better entertainment. 

It may juſtly ſeem ſtrange, that true Religion, which con- 
tains nothing in it but what is truly Noble and Generous, moſt 
rational and pleaſing to the Spirits of all good Men, ſhould 
yet ſuffer ſo much in its eſteem in the World, thro' thoſe 
ſtrange and uncouth vizards it is repreſented under. Some ac. 
counting the life and practice of it, as it ſpeaks ſubduing our 
Wills to the Will of God (which is the ſubſtance of all Re- 
ligion) a thing too low and mean for their Rank and Condi. 
tion in the World ; while others pretend a quarrel againſt the 
Principles of it, as unſatisfactory to Humane Reaſon. Thus 
Religion ſuffers with the Author of it between two Thieves; 
and it is hard to define which is more injurious to it, that 
which queſtions the Principles, or that which deſpiſeth the 
Practice of it, And nothing certainly will more incline Men to 
believe that we live in an Age of Prodigies, than that there ſhould 
be any ſuch in the Chriſtian World, who ſhould account it a 
piece of Gentility to deſpiſe Religion, and a piece of Reaſon to 

be Atheiſts. For if there be any ſuch thing in the World as 
a true height and magnanimity of Spirit, if there be any ſolid 
Reaſon and depth of Judgment, they are not only conſiſtent 
with, but only attainable by a true generous Spirit of Reli- 
gion. But if we look at that which the looſe and profane 
World is apt to account the greateſt Gallantry, we ſhall find 
it made up of ſuch pitiful ingredients, which any skilful and 
rational Mind will be aſham'd to plead for, much leſs to men- 
tion them in competition with true Goodneſs and unfeign'd 
Piety. For how ealy is it to obſerve ſuch who would be ac- 
counted the moſt high and gallant Spirits, ro quarry on ſuch 
mean preys, which only tend to ſatisfy their brutiſh appetites, 
or fleſh Revenge with the Blood of ſuch who have ſtood in the 
way of that airy title, Honour! Or elſe they are ſo little ap- 
| | | prehenſive 
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prehenſive of the inward worth and excellency of Human 


Nature, that they ſeem to envy the gallantry of Peacocks, and 
ſtrive to outvy them in the gayety of their Plumes; ſuch who 
are, as Seneca faith, ad ſimilitudinem parietum extrinſecus culti, 
who imitate the Walls of their Houſes in the fairneſs of the out- 
ſides, but matrer not what rubbiſh there lies within. The ut- 
moſt of their ambition is to attain enervatam felicitatem qua 
permadeſeunt animi, ſuch a felicity as evigorates the Soul by 
too long ſteeping, it being the nature of all terreſtrial pleaſures, 
that they do *ExTizew x, avvyezivew To fe avon, by degrees conſume Rea- 
ſon, by effeminating and ſoftening the Intellectual. Muſt we 
appeal then to the judgment of Sardanapalus concerning the 
nature of Felicity, or inquire of Apicius what Temperance is? 


or deſire that Sybarite to define Magnanimity, who fainted to 
ſee a Man at hard labour? 5 | 


Or doth now the conqueſt of Paſſions, forgiving Injuries, 
doing good, Self-denial, Humility, Patience under croſſes, which 


are the real expreſſions of Piety, ſpeak nothing more noble and 
generous than a luxurious, malicious, proud, and impatient 
Spirit? Is there nothing more becoming and agreeable to the 
Soul of Man, in exemplary Piety, and a Holy well-ordered 
Converſation, than the lightneſs and vanity (not to ſay rude- 
nels and debaucheries) of thoſe whom the World accounts the 
greateſt Gallants ? Is there nothing more gracetul and pleaſing 
in the ſweetneſs, candor, and ingenuity of a 'truly Chriftian 
temper and diſpoſition, than in the revengeful, implacable Spi- 
rit of ſuch whoſe Honour lives and is fed by the Blood of their 
Enemies? Is it not more truly honourable and glorious to ſerve 
that GoD who commands the World, than to be a ſlave to 
thoſe paſſions and luſts which put Men upon continual hard 
ſervice, and torment them for it when they have done it? 
Were there nothing elſe to commend Religion to the Minds 
of Men, beſides that tranquility and calmneſs of Spirit, that 


ſerene and peaceable temper which follow a good Conſcience. 


where-ever it dwells, it were enough to make Men welcome 


that Gueſt which brings ſuch good entertainment with it. 


Whereas the amazements, horrors, and anxieties of Mind, which 
at one time or other haunt ſuch who proſtitute their Conſci- 
ences to a violation of the Laws of Go p, and the Rules of 


rectify d Reaſon, may be enough to perſuade any rational Per- 


ſon, chat Impiety is the greateſt folly, and Irreligion, ** 
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It cannot be then but matter of great pity to conſider that any 
Perſons, whoſe Birth and education hath rais'd them above the 
common People of the World, ſhould be ſo far their own ene- 
mies, as to obſerve the Faſhion more than the Rules of Reli- 
gion, and to ſtudy Complements more than Themſel ves, and 
read Romances more than the ſacred Scriptures, which alone are 
able to make them wiſe unto ſalvation, 
But, SI R, I need not mention thele things to You, unleſs it 
be to let you ſee the excellency of your choice, in preferring 
true Vertue and Piety above the Ceremony and Grandeur of the 
World, Go on, SI R, to value and meaſure true Religion, 
not by the uncertain meaſures of the World, but by the in- 
fallible dictates of Go Þ himſelf in his ſacred Oracles. Were 
it not for theſe, what certain foundation could there be for 
our Faith to ſtand on? and who durſt venture his Soul, as to 
its future condition, upon any Authority leſs than the infallible 
veracity of G o Þ himſelf 2 What certain directions for practice 
ſhould we have, what Rule to judge of Opinions by, had nor 
God our of his infinite Goodneſs provided and preſerved this 
authentic Inſtrument of his Will to the World? What a ſtrange 
Religion would Chriſtianity ſeem, ſhould we frame the Model 
of it from any other thing than the Word of GD? With. 
out all controverſy the diſeſteem of the Scriptures upon any 
pretence whatſoever, is the decay of Religion, and thro' many 
windings and turnings leads Men at laſt into che very depth-of 
Atheiſm, Whereas the frequent and ſerious converſing with the 
Mind of God in his Word is incomparably, uſeful, not only 
for keeping up in us a true notion of Religion (which is eaſily 
miſtaken, when Men look upon the face of it in any other 
glals than that of the Scriptures) but likewiſe for maintaining 
a powerful ſenſe of Religion in the Soul of Men, and a due 
valuation of ic, whatever its eſteem or entertainment be in the 
World. For tho the true genuine Spirit of Chriſtianity (which 
is known by the purity and peaceableneſs of it) ſhould grow 
never ſo much out of credit with the World, yet none who 
heartily believe the Scripture to be the Word of God, and that 
the Matters reveal'd therein are infallibly true, will ever have 
the leſs eſtimation of it. It muſt be conſeſs d that the credit 
of Religion hath much ſuffer d in the Age we live in thro the 
vain pretences of many to it, who have only acted a part in 
ic, for the ſake of ſome private intereſts of their own, ' And 
OY fp ir 
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it is the uſual Logic of Atheiſts, Crimine ab uno diſce onmes ; if 
there be any hypocrites, all who make ſhew of Religion are 
ſuch; on which account the Hypocriſy of one Age © makes way 
for the Atheiſm of the next. But how unreaſonable and un- 
juſt that Impuration is, there needs not much to diſcover, un- 
leſs it be an argument there are no true Men in the World, 
becauſe there are ſo many Apes which imitate them; or that 
there are no Jewels, becauſe there are ſo many counterfeits. 
And bleſſed be God, our Age is not barren of inſtances of 
real goodneſs and unaffected Piety; there being ſome ſuch ge- 
nerous Spirits as dare love Religion without the dowry of In- 
tereſt, and manifeſt their affection to it in the plain dreſs of 
the Scriptures, without the paint and ſet-offs, which are added 
to it by the ſeveral contending parties of the Chriſtian World. 
Were there more ſuch noble Spirits of Religion iti our Age, 
Atheiſm would want one of the greateſt pleas which it now 
makes againſt the truth of Religion, for nothing enlarges more 
the Gulf of Atheiſm, than that Mie ,, wide paſſage which 
lies between the Faith and Lives of Men pretending to be 
Chriſtians. I muſt needs ſay there is nothing ſeems more 
ſtrange and unaccountable to me, than chat the practice of the 
unqueſtionable duties of Chriſtianity ſhou'd be put out of coun- 
tenance, or lighted by any who own, profels, and contend 
for the Principles of it. Can the profeſſion of that be ho- 
nourable, whoſe practice is got? If the Principles be true, why 
are they not praftisd? If they be not true, why are they pro- 
k! of 
You ſee, S1 x, to what an unexpected length my deſire to 
vindicate the Honour as well as Truth of Religion, hath drawn 
out this preſent Addreſs. But I may ſooner hope for your 
pardon in it, than if I had ſpent ſo much paper after the 
uſual manner of Dedications, in repreſenting You to Your 
| ſelf, or the World, S1 x, I know You have too much of that 
I have been commending, to delight in Your own delerv'd 
Praiſes, much leſs in Flatteries, which ſo benign a ſubje& might 
eaſily make one's pen run over in. And therein I might not 
much have digreſs d from my deſign, ſince I know few more 
exemplary for that rare mixture of true Piety, and the higheſt 
Civility together, in whom that ineſtimable Jewel of Religion 
is plac d in a moſt ſweet, affable, and obliging temper. 1 
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altho none will be more ready on any occaſion with, all gra- 
titude to acknowledge the great obligations You have laid 
upon me; yet I am ſo far ſenſible of the common vanity of 
Epiſtles Dedicatory, that I cannot ſo heartily comply with chern 
in any thing, as in my hearty prayers to the ee ps N 
* and welfare, agg" in ERS my Wh. 
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T is neither to ſatisfy the importunity of Friends, nor to pre- 
 Þ vent falſe Copies (which and ſuch like excuſes I know are ex- 
pected in uſual Prefaces) that I have adventured abroad this fol- 
lowing Treatiſe : but it is out of a juſt reſentment of the affronts 
and indignities which have been caſt on Religion, by ſuch who 
account it a matter of judgment to disbelieve the Scriptures, and 
a piece of wit to diſpute themſelves out of the poſſibility of being 
happy in another World: When yet the more acute and ſubtile 
their arguments are, the greater their ſirength is againſt them- 
ſelves; it being impoſſible there ſhould be ſo much wit and ſubtilty 
in the Souls of Men, were they not of a more excellent Nature than 
they imagin them to be. And how contradictious is it for ſuch 
Perſons to be ambitious of being cry d up for Wit and Reaſon, whoſe 
deſign is to degrade the rational Soul ſo far below her ſelf, as to 
make her become like the Beaſts that periſh | If now the weight and 
conſequence of the ſubject, and the two great ſeaſonableneſs of it (if 
the common fame of the large ſpread of Atheiſm among us be true) 
be not ſufficient Apology for the publiſhing this Book; I am reſolꝰ d 
rather fo undergo thy cenſure. than be beholding to any other. The 
intendment therefore of this Preface is only to give a brief account 
of the ſcope, defign, and method of the following Books, aliho the 
view of the Contents of the Chapters might ſufficiently acquaint 
thee with it. How for I have been etther from tranſcribing, or a 
deſign'to excuſs out of the hands of their admirers, the ſeveral 
Writings on the behalf of Religion in general, or Chriflianity in 
particular (eſpecially Mornay, Grotius, Amyraldus, Oc.) may 
eaſily appear by comparing what is containd in their Books and 
this together: Had I not thought ſomething might be ſaid, if not 
not more fully and rationally, yet more ſuitably to the preſent tem- 
per of this Age, than what is already written by them, thou hadſt 
been troubled wii this Prefate, much leſs with the whole Book, 
But as the Tempers and Genius s of Ages and Times alter, ſo do 
the arms and weapons which 8 imploy againſt Religion : 
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the moſt popular pretences of the Atheiſts of our Age, have been 
the irreconcilableneſs of the account of Times in Scripture, with 
that of the learned and ancient Heathen Nations; the inconſiftenty. 
of the belief of the Scriptures with the Principles of Reaſon; and. 
the account which may be given of the Origin of thilgs from Prin- 
ciples of Philoſophy without the Scriptures : Theſe three therefore I 
have particularly ſet my ſelf againſt, and direfted againſt each of 
them a ſeveral Book. In the firſt I have'manifeſted that there is o 
ground of credibility in the account of ancient times giden by any 
Heathen Nations different from the Scriptures, which I have with 
ſo much care and diligence inquir d into, that from thence we may 
hope to hear no more of Men before Adam to ſalve the Authority 
of the Scriptures by, which yet was intended only as a deſign to 
undermine them; but I have not thought the frivolous pretences 
of the Author of that Hy potheſis worth particular mentioning, 
ſuppoſing it ſuſſicient to give a clear account of things without 
particular citation of Authors, where it was not of great concern- 
ment for underſtanding the thing it ſelf. In the ſecond Book I have 
undertaken to give a rational account of the grounds, why me ure 
to believe thoſe ſeveral Perſons, who in ſeveral Ages were imploy 
to reveal the Mind of God to the World, and mith greater par- 
ticularity than hath yet been us d, I have inſiſted on the Perſons 
of Moſes, and the Prophets, our Saviour and his Apoſtles, and in 
every of them manifeſted the rational evidences on which they 
were to be believ d, not only by the Men of their own Age, but by 
thoſe of ſucceeding Generations. In the third Book I have inſiſted 
on the matters themſelves which are either ſuppos d by, or reveal 4 
in the Scriptures; and have therein not only manifeſled the cer- 
 tainty of the foundations of all Religion, which lie in the being 
of Gop and Immortality of the Soul, but the undoubted truth of 
thoſe particular accounts concerning the Origin of the Univerſe, 'of © 
Evil, and of Nations, which were moſt liable to the Atheiſts ex- 
ceptions, and have therein conſider d ull the pretences of Philoſo- 
phy Ancient or Modern, which have ſeem'd to contradict any of 
them; to which (mantiſſæ loco) I have added the Evidinte of. 
Scripture-Hiſtory in the remainders of it in Heathen Mythology, 
and concluded all with a Diſcourſe of the excellency of the Seri- 
Ptures. Thus having given a brief view of the Deſign and Me- 
thod of the whole, 1 ſubmit it o every free and unprejudic d judg- y 
ment. All the favour then I ſhall requeſt of thee is, to read ſe* 
riouſly, and judge impartially ; and then I doubt not but thou 
wilt ſee as much reaſon for Religion as 1 do. THE 
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IT, III, IV. The knowledge of Truth proved to be the moſt natural per- 
feckion of the Rational Soul; V. Tet Error often miſtaken for Truth: 
the Accounts of it. VI. Want of Diligence in its ſearch; VII, VIII. 
The mixture of Truth and Falſhood : Thence comes either rejeTing 
Truth for the Error's ſake, or embracing the Error for the Truths ſake x; 
IX. The firſt inſtanced in Heathen Philoſophers, XIII. The ſecond in 


Vulgar Heathen. X. XI. XII. Of Philoſophical Atheiſm, and the 


grounds of it. XIV. The Hiſtory of Antiquity very obſcure. XV. The 
Queſtion ſtated, where the true Hiſtory of Ancient Times is to be found 2 


In Heathen Hiftoties, or only in Scripture? XVI. The want of credi- 


bility in Heathen Hiſtories aſſerted,” and proved by the general defect 
for want of timely Records. among Heathen Nations ; the. reaſon of it 
ſhewed from the firſt Plantations of the Morld. XVII. The. manner of 
them diſcovered. The Original of Civil Government. XVIII. Of 


Hieroglyphicks. XIX. Ihe uſe of Letters among the Greeks no elder 


than Cadmus. XX. Hi, Tine inquired into: no elder than Joſhua: 
XXI. The Learning brovght inte Greece by him: +4 4:5 Buſs . 
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Of the P henitian and gyptian Hiſtory, 


The particular defe® in the Hiſtory of the moſt learned Heathen Nati: 


ons. II. Firſt the Phaznicians. Of Sanchoniathon, bis 4ntiquity 
and Fidelity. III. Of Jerom-baal, Baal-Berith. IV. The Antiquity of 


= 


Tyre. Scaliger vindicated againſt Bochartus. V. Abibalus. VI. The 


vanity of Phoenician Theology. + VII. The imitation of it by the Gno- 


ſticks. - VIII. Of the Egyptian Hiſtory. IX. The Antiquity and Au- 


tberie, of Hermes Triſmegiſtus. X. Of his. Inſcriptions on Pillars, 


tranſcribed by Manetho. XI. His . Febulouſneſs. thence, diſcovered, 


Terra Ser iadica. XII. Of Seth / Pillars in Joſephus, end. an account 
whence they were talen. e * Ky. a . T3 + 3+ F VV! wes P. 16 
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C H A P * III. | 
Of the Chaldeas Hiſtory. | 


I. The conteſt of Antiquity among Heathen Nations, and the ways of de- 
ciding it. II. Of the Chaldean Aſtrology, and the foundation of Tu- 
dicial Aſtrology. III. Of the Tabii, their Founder, who they were ; 
no other than the old Chaldees. IV. Of Beroſus and his Hiſtory. 
V. An Account of the fabulous Dynaſties of Beroſus and Manetho. 
VI. From the Tranſlation of the Scripture- hiſtory into Greek in the time 
f Ptolomee, VII. Of that Tranſlation and the time of it. VIII. Of 
Demetrius Phalereus. Scaliger? Arguments anſwered. IX. Mane- 
tho writ after the Septuagint, proved againſt Kircher; his Arguments 
anſwered, Of Rabbinical Arabick Anthors, and their little credit in 
matter of Hiſtory. X. The time of Beroſus inquired into; his writing 
contemporary with Philadelphas. r 


' 


HAF. y. 
: The defect of the Grecian Hiſtory. 


1. That mamfeſted by three evident Arguments of it. (1.) The * 
meſs of the Poetical Age of Greece. The Antiquity of Poetry. II. f 
Orpheus and the ancient Poets. Whence the Poetical Fables boryow- 
ed. III. The advancement of Poetry and Idolatry together in Greece. 

IV. The different cenſures of Strabo and Eratoſthenes concerning the 

Poectical Age of Greece; and the reaſons of theme. V. (2.) The eleleſt 

Hiſtorians of Greece are of ſuſpected credit. Of Damaſtes, Ariſteus, 

aul others ; VI. Of moſt of their eldeſt Hiſtorians we have nothing left 

but their Names, of others only the Subjects they treated of, and ſome 
Fragments. VII. The higheſt Antiquity of the Greeks not much older 
Iban Cyrus or Cambyſes. VIII. (3.) Thoſe that are extant either con- 
| feſs their ignorance of elder times, or plainly diſcover it. O the firſt 
ſort are Thucydides and Plutarch. IX. Several evidences of the Gre- 
cians ignorance of the true original of Nations. X. Of Herodotus and 
his miſtakes. XI. The Greeks ignorance in Geography diſcovered, and 
thence their inſufficiency as to an account of ancient Hiſtory. p. 35 


.C H 'A P. | V. : 1 2 1 4 Wa 4 R 
; in nne . en 9 
_ The general uncertainty of Heathen Chronology. e 


L The want of credibility in Heathen Hiſtory further proved, from the 
© uncertainty and confuſion in their accounts of ancient Himes g- hat 
dliſcovered by the uncertain form of their Tears. II. Au inquivy int 
tbe different form of the" Agyptian gears; the firſt. of thirty." Dir, 
III. The ed of four Mont ht; of botb inſtances given in the S bti- 
an hiftory. IV. Of the Chaldean accounts, and tbe firſt M, 
mentioned by Beroſus, hom they may be reduced to probability. V. 7 
AT 8 c . She By i 1. 
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the Higyytian Dynaſties of Manetho. Reaſons of accounting then 
Kalles, becauſe — ae by any credible 3 4 and re 2 by 
the beſt Hiſtorians. VI. The opinion of Scaliger and Voſſius, con- 
cerning their being contemporary, propounded, VII. and rejected; with 
reaſons againſt it. VIII. Of the ancient diviſion of Egypt into Nomi 
or Provinces, and the number of them, againſt Voſſius and Kircher. 
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Ĩ!hbe uncertain Epocha's of Heathen Chronology. 


1. Au account of the defeF. of Chronology in the eldeſt times. Of the So- 
lar Tear among the Egyptians, the original of the Epa#s, the Anti- 
quity-of the Intercalation among them. Of the ſeveral Canicul ar Tears; 
the difference between Scaliger and Petavins conſidered. The certain 
ocha's of the Egyptian Hiſtory no elder than Nabonaſſar. II. Of 
the Grecian accounts. . The fabulouſneſs of the Heroical age of Greece. 
III. Of the ancient Grecian Kingdoms. The beginning of the Olym- 
piads. IV. The uncertain origin of the Weſtern Nations. Of the 
Latin Dynaſties, . The different Palilia of Rome. The uncertain rec- 
toning Ab Urbe condita, V. Of Impoſtures as to ancient Hiſtories, 
F Annius. VI. Inghiramius, and others. VII. Of the chara#ers 
uſed by Heathen. Prieſts, VIII. No ſacred characters among the Jews. 
IX. The partiality and inconfiſtency of Heathen Hiſtories with each 
other. From all which the want of credibility in them as to an account 
of ancient tines is clearly demonſtrated. | pP. 55 
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Il! he certainty of the Writings of Myſes. 
* eee * Th A . I 4 | 


Is order to the proving the truth of Scripture-hiſtory, ſeveral Hypotheſes 
laid down. I. The firſt concerns the reaſonableneſs of preſerving the 
ancient Hiſtory of the World. in ſome certain Records, from the impor- 
tance of the , II. and the inconveniencies of mere Tradition or 

conſtant Revelation , III. The ſecond concerns. the certainty that the 
| Records. under Males's. name, were undoubtedly his. The certainty of 

4 matter of fad inquired 1nta in general; and proved as to this parti- 
_ ular, IV. by. univerſal I Co V. and ſettling a Common-wealth 
An his Laws. VI, VII. The impoſſibility of an Impoſture. as to the 
Writings of Moſes demonſtrated. The plea to the 
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As The co N TENT 


Moſes certain knowledge of what he writ. | 


I. The third Hypotbeſis concerns the certainty of the matter of Moſes's H;- 
 flory, that gradually proved: Firg, Moſes's knowledge cleared by his 
education, and experience, and certain information. II. His education 
in the wiſdom of Egypt; what that was. III. The old Egyptian 
learning inquired into; IV. the conveniences for it. V. Of the . 
yptian Prieſis, Moſes reckoned among them for his knowledge. VI. 
he Mathematical, Natural, Divine, and Moral learning of Egypt. 
VII. Their Political wiſdom "moſt conſiderable. VIII. The advantage 
of Moſes above the Greek Philoſophers, as to wiſdom and reaſon. Mo- 
ſes himſelf an eye-witneſs of moſt of his Hiſtory IX. the certain un- 
Interrupted tradition of the other part among the Jews manifeſted by 
rational evidence. * MIS. > 7 


CHAP, WW. 
Moſers fidelity and integrity proved. 3 


3 


{-FFY 


I. Moſes conſidered as an Hiſtorian, and as a Lawgiver ; bis fidelity in 
both proved; clear evidences that he had no intent to deceive in his 
Hiſtory, freedom from private intereſt. impartiality in his relations, 
 plainneſs and perſpicuity of ſtile. II. As a Law-giver, he came armed 
with Divine Authority, which being the main thing, is fixed on io be fully 
proved from his action, and writings. III. The power of Miracles the 
great evidence of Divine Revelation: - Two grand Queſtions propound- 
ed. In what caſes Miracles may be expected, and how known to be 
true. No neceſſity of a conſtant power of Miracles in a Church e IV. 
Two caſes alone wherein they may be expected. When any thing comes 
as a Law from God, and when a Divine Law is to be repealed; De 
neceſſity of Miracles in thoſe caſes as an evidence of Divine Revela- 
tion aſſerted. V, VI, VII. Objecbions anſwered. No uſe of Miracles 
when the Doctrine is ſettled and owned by Miracles by the fir Reve- 


lation. No need of Miracles in reformation of a Church. p. 83 
| A Suk Rf NE EARTIIBLI WEEN REEL 
The fidelity of the Prophets ſucceeding Moſer, . 


I. Ar order of Prophets to ſucceed Moſes, by God own appointment in 
' the Law of Moſes. II. The Schools of the Prophets. III. The original 
and inſtitution of them.” IV. The Cities of the Levites. The occaſion 
ff their firſt inſtitution. V. The plates of the Schools of the Pro 4 
aud the tendency of the Inſtitution there to 4 Prophetical Mee. 
VI. Of the Muſick uſed in the Schools of the Prophete. VII. Toe 
Naoman Aſſamenta, and the Greek Hymns in their folenin Sorts. 
VIII. The two ſorts of Prophets among the Jews, Leiger and extraor- 
dinary. Ordinary Prophets taken out of the Schools, proved'by Amos 


and Saul. , 
98 . 
C HAP. 
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S on 
The tryal of the Prophetical Doctrine. 


I. Rules of trying Prophets eſtabliſhed\in the Law of Moſes. II. The pu- 
niſhment” of pretenders. The ſeveral ſorts of falſe Prophets. The caſe - 
of the Prophet at Bethel diſcuſſed. III. The tryal of falſe Prophets be- 
longing to the great Sanhedrin. IV. The particular rules whereby the 
Do@Grine of Prophets was judg d. The proper notion of a Prophet, not 
foretelling future contingencies, but having immediate Divine Revel a- 
tion. V. Several Principles laid down for clearing the Doctrine of the 
Prophets. 1. That immediate difates of Natural light are not to be 
the meaſure of Divine Revelation. Several grounds for Divine Revela- 
tion from natural Light. VI. 2. Whatever is direflly repugnant to 
the difates of Nature, cannot be of Divine Revelation. VII. 3. No 
Divine Revelation doth contradi# a Divine poſitive Law without 
ſufficient evidence of GoD's intention to repeal that Law, VIII. 4. Di- 
vine Revelation in the Prophets, was not to be meaſured by the words of 

the Law, but by the intention and reaſon of it. The prophetical office « 
kind of Chancery to the Law of Moſes. p. 102 


CHAP. VI. 
The Tryal of Prophetical Predictions and Miracles. | 


I. The great difficulty of trying the truth of prophetical Predictiont, from 
Jer. 18. 7, 8, &c. Some general Hypotheſes premiſed for the clearing 
of it. II. The firſt concerns the grounds why PrediGions are accounted 
an evidence of Divine Revelation. Three ConſeFaries drawn thence. 
III. The ſecond, the manner of GoD's Revelation of his Will to the 
Minds of the Prophets. Of the ſeveral degrees of Prophecy. TV. The 
_ third is, that GoD did not always reveal the internal purpoſes o 
his Will unto” the true Prophets. V. The grand Queſtion propounded, 
How it may be known when Predictions expreſs GoD's decrees, and 
when only the ſeries of cauſes. For the firſt ſeveral rules laid down. 
1. When the Prediction is confirmd by a preſent Miracle. 2. When 
the things foretold exceed the probability of ſecond cauſes. VI. 3. When 
confirwd by GoD's Oath. VII. 4. When the Bleſſings foretold are 
purely ſpiritual. © VIII. Three rules for interpreting the Prophecies 
which reſpe# the ſtate of things under the Goſpel. IX. 5. When all 
circumſtances. are ſoretold. 6. When many 'rophets in the ſeveral 
Ages agree in the [ame Predictionc. X. Predidions do not expreſs 
God's unalterable purpoſes, when they only contain comminetions 
Judgments, or are PrediFions of temporal Bleſſmngs. XI. The caſe of 
the Ninevites, - Hezekiah, and others, opened. XII, XIII. Of repen- 
tance in Gon, what it implies. XIV. The Jewiſh objections about 
Prediftions of temporal Baal ar- anſwered. XV. In what caſes Mi- 
 Yacles were expected from the Prophets: when they were to confirm the 


truth of their Religion: Inftanced in the Prophet at Bethel, Elijab, E- 
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Ilha and Moſes himſelf; XVI. whoſe Divine Authority that it was 


proved by Miracles, is demonſtrated againſt the modern Jews, and their 
pretences anſwered. 9 . P. tho - 


CHAMP, We: 


The eternity of the Law of Moſes diſcuſſed. | 


I. The ſecond caſe wherein Miracles may be expefted, when 4 Divine po- 


ſetive Law is to be repealed, and another way of worſhip eſtabliſhed 
inſtead of it. The poſſibility in general of a repeal of a Divine Law 
aſſerted ;, the particular caſe of the Law of Moſes diſputed againſt the 
Jews: II. The matter of that Law proved not to be immutably obli- 
gatory ; becauſe the Ceremonial Precepts were required not for them- 
ſelves, but for ſome further ends; that proved from Maimonides | hjs 
confeſſion : III. The Precepts of the Ceremonial Law frequently diſpen- 
ſed with while the Law was in force. Of the Paſſover of Hezekiah, 
and ſeveral other inſtances. IV. It it not inconſiſtent with the wiſ- 
dom of GoD to repeal ſuch an eſtabliſhed Law. Abravanel's Argx- 
ment anſwered. V. Of the perfect ion of the Law of Moſes, compared 
with the Goſpel VI. Whether Gop hath ever declared he would ne- 
ver repeal the Law of Moſes. VII. Of adding to the Precepts, VIII, 
Of the expreſſions ſeeming to imply the perpetuity of the Law of Mo- 
ſes. Reaſons aſſigned why thoſe expreſſions are uſed, tho perpetuity 
be not implyed. IX. The Law of Moſes not built upon immutable rea- 
ſon, becauſe many particular Precepts were founded upon particular oc- 
caſrons, as the cuſtoms of the Tabii; X. many Ceremonial Precept. 
thence deduced out of Maimonides ; XI. and becauſe 455 a ſtate of 
things was foretold, with which the obſervation of the Ceremonial Law 
would. be inconſiſtent. XII. That largely diſcovered from the Prophecies 


of the Old Teſtament. P. 127 
CHAP, vill. 


General Hypotheſes concerning the truth of the Doctrine 
a | of CHRIST. | 


FN 


I. The great prejudice againſt our Saviour among Jews and Heathens, was 


the meanneſs of his appearance. The difference of the Miracles at the 
delivery of the Law and Goſpel. II. Some general Hypotheſes to. clear 
the ſubſerviency of Miracles to the Doctrine of CHRIST. I. That 
where the truth of a Doctrine depends not on Evidence, but Authority, 
the only way to prove the truth of the Doctrine, is to prove the Le- 
ſtimony of the Revealer to be infallible. Things may be true which 
depend not on Evidence of the things, What that is, and on what it 
depends. The uncertainty of Natural Knowledge. III. The Exiſtence 
of GoD, the foundation of all certainty. The certainty of matter of Faith 
proved from the ſame Principle. Our knowledge of any. thing ſuppoſeth 


' ſomething incomprehenſible. IV. The certainty of Faith as great as that 
of Knowledge; the grounds of it ſtronger. 1oe conſiſtency of Rational 
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Evidence with Faith. Tet objects of Faith exceed Reaſon ; the abſur- 
dlities following the contrary opinion. VI. The uncertainty of that 


Reaſon. Of Tranſubſtantiation and Ubiquity, &c. why rejected as 
contrary to Reaſon. The foundation of Faith in matters above Rea- 
Jon. VIII. Which is infallible teſtimony s that there are ways to know 
which is infallible, proved. 2 Hypoth. 4 Divine Teſtimony the 
moſt infallible, The reſolution of Faith into GoD's veracity as its 
formal obje, IX. 3. Hypoth. 4 Divine Teſtimony may be known, 
tho GoD ſpeak not immediately, Of Inſpiration among the Jews, 
and Divination among the Heathens. XII. 4. Hypoth. The evidence 
of a Divine Teſtimony muſt be clear and certain. XIII. Of the com- 
mon motives of Faith, and the obligation to Faith ariſing from 
them. The original of Infidelity, = | 


CHAP. IX. 


The rational Evidence of the truth of Chriſtian Religion 
of et og from Miracles. os = 


I. The poſſibility of Miracles appears from GOD and Providence; the 
' evidence of a Divine Teſtimony by. them. GOD alone can really alter 
the courſe of Nature. The Devil's power of working Miracles confi- 


Aſculapius at Rome, G. II. GO p, never works Miracles, but for 
ſome particular end. The particular reaſons of the Miracles of Chriſt. 
The repealing the Law of Moſes, which had been ſettled by Miracles. 
Why Chriſt check d the Phariſees for demanding a Sign, when he 
himſelf appeals to his Miracles. The power of Chriſt's Miracles an 


evident that he wa? the Meſſias, becauſe the PrediGions were fulfil d 
in him. Why John Baptiſt wrought no Miracles, TV. Chriſt's M;- 
 racles neceſſary for the overthrow of the Devil's Kinglow, V. Of 
the Demoniacs and Lunatics in the Goſpel, and in the Primitive 
Church, The power of the Name of Chriſt over them largely prou'd 
by ſeveral Teſtimonies. VI. The evidence thence of a Divine power 
in Chriſt. VII. Of counterfeit. diſpaſſeſſuons. Of Miracles wrought 
among Infidels, VIII. Of the future ſtate of the Church. XI. The 
neceſſity of the Miracles: of Chriſt, as to the propagation of Chriſti- 
an Religion : that prov'd from the condition of the Publiſhers, and 
the ſucceſs of the Doctrine. The Apoſtles knew the hazard of their 
employment, before they enter d into it. X. The boldneſs and reſo- 
lution of the Apoſtles notwithſtanding this, compar d with Heathen 
Ph;loſophers. XI. No motive could carry the Apoſtles thro their Im- 
ployment but the truth of their Doctrine; XII. not ſeeking the honor, 
profit or pleaſure of the World, XIII. The Apoſtles evidence of the 
truth of their Doctrine lay in being eye-witneſſes of our Saviour's 
Miracles and Neſurrection. XIV, XV, XVI, VII, XVIII. That at- 
teſted by themſelves; their ſufficiency thence for preaching the Goſpel. 

XIX. Of the nature of the Doctrine of the Goſpel ; contrariety of it 

to Natural Inclination. XX. Strange ſucceſs of it notwithſtanding 
* N | it 


which is called Reaſon. VII. Philoſophical Di#ates no ſtandard of 


der d. Of Simon Magus, Apollonius. Ihe cures in the Temple of 


many who did nat throughly believe. III. Chriſt's Miracles made it 
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it came not. «th human power: No Chriſtian Emperor, till the Goſpel 
univerſally preach d. XXI, XXII, XXIII. XXIV. The weakneſs and 
ſimplicity of the inſtruments which preach'd the Goſpel. From all which 
the great Evidence of the power of Miracles is prov'd p. 159 


1 87 CHAP, X. 
The difference of true Miracles from falſe. 


I. The unreaſonableneſs of rejeFing the Evidence from Miracles, * 
of Impoſtures. That there are certain rules of diſtinguiſhing true Mi- 
racles from falſe, and Divine from Diabolical, prov d from GoD's in- 
tention in giving a power of Miracles, and the Providence of God 
in the World, II. The mconvemence of taking away the rational 
grounds of Faith, and placing it on Sel Fevidence. Of the Self evi- 
dence of the Scriptures, and the inſufficiency of that for reſolving the 
Queſtion about the Authority of the Scriptures. III. Of the pretended 
Miracles of Impoſtors and falſe Chriſts, as Barchochebas, David el- 
David and others. IV. The Rules whereby to judge true Miracles 
from falſe. t. True Divine Miracles are wrought to confirm a Di- 
vine Teſtimony. V. No Miracles neceſſary for the certain conveyance 
of a Divine Teſtimony : prov d from the Evidences that the Scriptures 
could not be corrupted, VI. 2. No Miracles Divine which contra- 
did Divine Revelation. Of popifh Miracles. VII. 3. Divine Mi- 
racles leave Divine Effect: on thoſe who believe them. Of the Mi- 
racles of Simon Magus. VIII. 4. Divine Miracles tend to the over- 
throw of the Devil's power in the World : the Antipathy of the Do- 
Frine of CHRIST to the Devil's deſign in the World. IX. 5. The 
diſtinFion of true Miracles from others, from the circumſtances and 
manner of their operation. The Miracles of Chriſt compared with 
thoſe of the Heathen Gods. X. 6. GoD makes it evident to all im- 
partial judgments, that Divine Miracles-exceed Created Power. This 
manifeſted from the unparalleld Miracles of Moſes and our Saviour. 
From all which the rational evidence of Divine Revelation is mani- 


feſted, as to the Perſons whom GO D imploys to teach the World. 
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Bookr III. 
CHAP. I. 
Of the Being of Go n. 


I. The 23 of all Religion lie in the Being of GoD and Immorta- 
lity of the Soul : from them the neceſſity of a particular Divine Reve- 
lation rationally deduced ;, the method laid down for proving the Di- 
vine Authority of the Scriptures. II. Why Moſes doth not prove the 
Being of GoD, but ſuppoſe it. III. The notion of a Deity very conſo- 
nant to Reaſon. Of the nature of Ideas, and particularly of the Idea 
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of Go. W. How we can form an Idea of an infinite Being. 
V, VI. How far ſuch an Idea argues, Exiſtence. VII, VIII. The great 
-wnreaſonableneſs of Atheiſts demonſtratłd. Of the Hypotheſes of the A- 


th. 
— — 


riſtotelian and Epicurean Atheiſts. IX. The. Atheiſts pretences exa- 
min d and refuted. X, XI, XII, XIII. of the. nature of the Argu- 
ments whereby we prove there ir a GOD. F univerſal conſent and the 
Evidence of that to prove à Deity and Immortality of Souls, XIV 


XV. Of neceſſity of Exiſtence imply d in tbe notion of GOD, 45d 
Fom far that proves the Being of GOD. XVI. The order of the 
World end. uſefulneſs of tbe parts of it, and eſpecially of Man's Bo- 


dy, an argument of 'a Deity, XVII. Some higher. Principle proved 


to be in the World than Matter and Motion. XVIII. The nature of 
the Saul, aud poſſthility" of its. ſubſiſting after death. XIX. Strange 
| appearances in Natare 


nat ſolvable ly tbe pomer of. Imagination; 
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Of the Origin of the Univerſe. 


«>» 


The neceſſity | of the belief. of the Creation of the World. in order to 


the truth of Religion. Of the ſeveral Hypotheſes of the Philoſopher s 


who contradiòt Moſes : with a particular examination of them. II. The 
ancient Tradition of the "World conſonant to Moſes ; provid from 


the Tonic Philoſophy of Thales, and the Italic of Pythagoras. III. 


The Pythagoric Cabbals rather Egyptian than Moſaic. Of the fluid 
Matter, which was the material Principle of the Univerſt. IV. Of 
the Hypotheſis of the Eternity of the World aſſerted hy Ocellus Lu- 
canus and Ariſtotle: V. The weakneſs of ibe Foundations on which 


_ that Opinion is built. Of the manner of forming Principles of Phi- 


lofophy. VI. The poſſibility of Creation proud. [No arguing front 
the preſent ſlate of the World againſt its beginning, ſhewed from Mai- 


monides.] VII. The Platoniſts Argument from the Goodneſs of Gop 


for the Eternity of the World, anſwered. VIII, Of the Stoical Hypo- 
theſis of the Eternity of Matter ; whether reconcilable with the Text of 
Moſes. IX. Of the Opinions of Plato and Pythagoras concerning 
the Pre-exiftence of Matter to the formation of the World. X. The 


contradiction of the Eternity of Matter to the Nature and. Attri- 
 butes of GO D. XI, XII, XIII. Of the Atomical Hy 


potheſes of the O- 
rigin of the Univerſe. XIV, XV, XVI, XVII. Te World could not 


be produe d by a caſual concourſe of Atoms,  provd from the nature 


and motion of Epicurus Atoms, and the Phenomena of the Univerſe, 
eſpecially the production and nature of Animal. XVIII. Of the Car- 
teſian Hypotheſir, that it cannot ſalve the Origin of the Oniverſe without 
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Of. the Being of Providence. II. ee e, e it 
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reſuted. Ihe ueceſſity of the belief of Providence" in orter to eligion. 
III. Providence prov'd from 4 conſideration of the nature of GoD, and 
\.. the" things of the Wortd: Of the Spirit o Nature. IVV. The, great 
Objectiont againſt Providence propounded.- "The firſt conterns the Ori- 

gin. of Evil. V. GOD cannot be the Author of Sin, if the Striptures 


be true. The account' which the Seripturer give of be fall of Man, 


- doth not charge GoD with Man's fault. GoD's power to govern Man 


by Laws, tho he gives no particular reaſon of every poſitive Precept. 
VI. The reaſon of GoD's' creating Man with freedom of Will, largely 


 ſhew'd from Simplicius; and the true account of the Origin of Evil. 


VII. Gop's permitting the fall, makes him not the Author of it. 
VIII. The acconnt which the Scriptures give of the Origin of Evil 
compar d with that of Heathen Philoſophers. IX. The antiquity of the 
opinion of aſcribing the Origin of Euil to an evil Principle. Of the 


Judgment of the Perſians, Ægyptians, and others about" it. X. Of 


— 


Manichæiſm. XI, XII, XIII, XIV. The Opinion of the ancient Greek 
Philoſophers ; Of Pythagoras, Plato, the Stoics'; be Origin E- 
vil not from the neceſſity of Matter. XV, XVI. The remainderf o 

the Hiſtory of the Fall among the Heathenc. XVII XVII, XIX. Of 
the malignity of Dzmons. XX, XXI. XXII. Providence vinticated 
as to the ſufferings of the good, and impunity of bad Men, An ac- 
count of both from Natural Light, manifeſied” by Seneca, Plutarch, 


' and others. p. 296 
CHAP. IV. . 
4 Of the Origin of Nations. e * 


All Mankind deriv from Adam, if the Scriptures Jene 1 . a The 


contrary ſuppoſition an introduction to Atheiſzr. III. The truth of the 


Haftory of the Flood. The poſſebility of an univerſal. Deluge prod d. 


IV. The Floof univerſal as to Mankind, whether univerſat ar to the 


Earth and Animals.;, no neceſſity of aſſerting either. | V. Jet ſuppoſing 


the poſſubility of it demonſtrated. without creation of nem Waters. 
VE. Of the Fountains of the Deep. The. proportion "which tht beigbt 


f Mountains bears to the Diameter of the Earth. Ne Motntains 


much above three miles perpendicular. Of the origin of Fountains. 
The opinion of Ariſtotle and others concerning it diſcuſs d. The true 
account of them from the vapours ariſeng from the maſs of ſubterraneous 
waters. VII. Of the capacity of the Ark for receiving the Animals, 


from Buteo and others. VIII. The truth of the Deluge from the 


teſtimony of Heathen Nations. Of the propagation of Nations from 


Noah's Poſterity. IX. Of the beginning of the Aſſyrian Empire. 
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wmultiplicatiom of \Mankind after \the Flond. Of the Chronology o 
III. Of the time betmeen the Flood am Abraham, and the 4, 

tages of it. X. Of the pretence of ſuob Natioms, who call them- 
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a ſelves Aborigines, XI. 4 \Diſcourſe conterwing the \forſs* Planters of 
Greece: the common” opinion propoumded und rejected. The Hellens 
were not the firſt In babitantt f Greece, "but the Pelaſgi. The large 
_ ſpread of them ouer the parte of Greece. |» XII. Of 7 Language 
different from the Oreeks. XIII. Whence theſe Pelaſgi came; that 
 Phaleg' was the Pelaſgus F Greece, and the Leader of that Colony, 
prou d from Fpiphanius. XIV. The Langunge of the Pelaſgi in Greece 
Oriental thence an account given of the many Hebrew words: in the 
Greek Language, and the remainders of vthe Eaſtern Language in 
the Iſlands of Greece, both which. not fran the Phœnicians as Bo- 
chartus thinks, but from the old Pelaſgii XV. Of the ground of 
the affinity between the Jews and Lacedæmoniaus. Of the peopling of 
America; eee Cen eee 931 177 ep. 333 
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Of the Origin of the Heathen Mythology. 


IThat there were ſome remainders of the ancient Hiſtory of the World © 
preſery'd in the ſeveral Nations after the diſperſion, II. How it came 
to be corrupted : by decay of Knowledge, increaſe of Idolatry, confu- 
fron of Languages. III. Ar Inquiry into the cauſe of that. Dif- 
culties againſt the common opinion that- Languages were confounded 
at Babel. IV. Thoſe difficulties clear d. V. Of the fabulouſneſs 
Poets. The particular ways whereby the Heathen Mythology EE 
Attributing the general Hiſtory of the World to their own Nation, 

De corruptions of Hebraiſms. Alteration of Names. Ambiguity of 
Senſe in the Oriental Languages. VI. Attributing the Aions 
many to one Perſon, as in Jupiter, Bacchus, &c. VII. The remain- 
ders of Scripture- Hiſtory among the Heathens. The names of GO D, 
Chaos, formation of Man among the Pheœnicians. Of Adam among 
the Germans, Ægyptians, Cicilians. Adam under Saturn. Cain 
among the Phœnicians. Tubal-Cain and Jubal under Vulcan and 
Apollo. Naamah under Minerva. VIII. Noah under Saturn, Ja- 
nus, Prometheus and Bacchus. IX. Noah's three Sons under Ju- 
piter, Neptune and Pluto. Canaan ander Mercury, Nimrod under 
Bacchus, Magog ander Prometheus. Of Abraham and Iſaac amor 
the Phœnicians. X. Jacob's Service under Apollo s. The Ae 
from Bethel. Joſeph ander Apis. Moſes under Bacchus. Joſhua n- 
der Hercules. Balaam ander the old Silenus. p. 360 


CHAP. VI. 
Of the Excellency of the Scriptares. 
I. Concerning matters of pure Divine Revelation in Scripture : the terms 
of Salvation only contain'd therein. The ground of the diſeſteem of 


the Scripture is tacit Unbelief. II. The Excellency of the Scriptures 
„ morifified 
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"x" mami fe ed. at to the matters which GOD beth... revealed therein 
IV. The Excellency: af the diſcaveries'o God's Nature mbich art. in 
--: Seripthre- V. Of the (Goodneſs and 0 of Go D in CHR 181. 
be ſuitableneſs f thoſe: diſcoveries f Gon td our Natural Notiomſ of 
4 Deity. be neceſſity of Go mating known: Himſelf. to ut, in or- 
der to the regulating our Concept iont of Him. VI. \ThenScroptares 
give the fulleſt account of the ſtae ef Mens Soul, and the\corruptions 
which are in tbem. The-only wa of pleaſing Go diſcovered in 8eri- 
pfturer. VII. The Striptures contain matters of greateſt Myſteriamſurſ,., 
and moſt univerſal \SatisfaFion to Mens Mind. VIII. Tbe Excel- 
liency of the manner wberein \ things are reveal d in Seriptures, in re- 
gard of Clearneſs, Authority, Purity, IX. Uni ormity, aud Perſua- 
 ftoeneſs. X. The Excellency of the Scriptme as a Rule Life. The 
Nature of the Duties of Religion and the +Reaſonableneſs © of | them. 
The Greatneſs of the Encouragements. to Religion, coutain din the 
Scriptures. XI. The great Excellency of the Scriptures, as:containine 
in them the Covenant of Grace, in order to Man's Salvation. p. 374 
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HAP. I. 


Ws Obſcurity and Defect of Ancient Hiſtory. 


11 


II. III. IV. The knowledge of Truth proved to be the moſt aryl 


perfection | of the Rational Soul; V. Tet Error often miſtaken for 


Truth: the Accounts it. VI. Want of Diligence in its ſearch , 


VII. VIII. The Mixture of Truth and Falſhood ; Thence comes either 


cal A 5 1 m, and the grounds of it. XIV. The Hiſlory Anti- 


rejecting Truth for the Errors ſake, or embracing the Error for the 
Truth's ſake; IX. The fi-ft inſtanced in Heat hen Philoſophers, 
XIII. Ibe ſecond in Vulgar Heathen. X. XI. XII. Of.Philolophi- 
quity very obſcure, XV. The Queſtion ſlated, where-the true Hi- 
ſtory of Ancient Times is to be found? in Heat hen Hiſtories, or only 
in Scripture? XVI. The want of Cedibility in Heathen Hiſtories 
aſſerted and proved by the general Defett for want of timely Records 

among Heathen Nations; the reaſon of it ſhewed from the firſt 
Plantations of the World, XVII. The manner of them diſcovered: 
The Original of Civil Government. XVIII. Of Hieroglyphics. 


7, 


XIX. The uſe of Letters among the Greeks 10 elder than ad- 


- 


oy 


mus; XX. His Time enquired into: nd. elder than Joſhua * 
XXI. The Learning brought into Greece by him. 


NQUIRIES. after Trath have that peculiar commendation 
above all other Deſigns, that they come on purpoſe to gratify 
the moſt noble Faculty of our Souls, and do moſt immediately 
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things, but furniſhed him with a ſufficient z247720, or Touchſtone to 


| / diſcover Truth from Falſhoad, by a Light ſet up in his Underſtanding, 


46 9 


which if be had attended to, he might have ſecured himſelf from all 

Impoſtures and Deceits. As all other Beings were created in the full 

poſſeſſion of the agreeable Perfections of their ſeveral Natures, fo was 

Man too; elſe GOD would have never cloſed the Work of Creation 

Gen. 1.31. with thoſe words, And God ſaw all that he had made, and behold it was 

very good, that is, endued with all thofe Perfections which gpere ſuitable 

to their ſeveral Beings. Which Man had been moſt defective in, if his 

Underſtanding had not been endow'd with a large ſtock of Intellectual 

Knowledge, which is the moſt natural and genuine Perfection belong- 

ing to his Rational Being. For Reafon being the moſt raiſed Faculty of 

Humane Nature, if that had been defective in its diſcoveries of Truth, 

which is its proper object, it would have argued the greateſt maim and 

imperfection in the Being it ſelf. For if it belongs to the perfection of 

the Senſitive Faculties to diſcern what is pleaſant from what is hurtful, 

it muſt needs be the perfection of the Rational to find out the difference 

of Truth from Falſhood. Not as tho' the Soul conld 'then have had, 

any more than now, an actual notion of all the Beings in the World 

co-exiſting at the ſame time, but that it would have been free from all 

deceit in its Conceptions of things, which were not cauſed through 
inadvertency. ; med 1 

II: Which will appear from the ſeveral aſpects Man's Knowledge hath, 

which are either upwards towards his Maker, or abroad on his Fellow- 

Creatures. If we conſider that Contemplation of the Soul which fixes 

it ſelf on that infinite Being which was the cauſe of it, and is properly 

S$:-ez; it will be found neceſſary for the Soul to be created in a clear 

and diſtinct knowledge of him, becauſe of Man's immediate obligation 

to obedience unto him. Which muſt neceſſarily ſuppoſe the Know- 

ledge of Him, whoſe Will muſt be his Rule : for if Man were not fully 

convinced in the firſt moment after his Creation of the Being of Him, 

whom he was to obey, his firſt work and duty would not have been 

Actual Obedience, but a Search whether there was any ſupreme, infinite, 

and eternal Being or no; and whereon his Duty to him was founded, 

and what might be ſufficient declaration of his Will and Laws, accord- 

ing to which he muſt regulate his obedience. The taking off all which 

doubts and ſcruples from the Soul of Man, muſt ſuppofe him fully ſa- 

tisfied upon the firſt free uſe of Reaſon, that there was an Infinite 

Power and Being which produced him, and on that account had aright 

to command him, in whatſoever he pleaſed, and that thoſe commands 

of his were declared to him in ſo certain a way, that he could not be 

deceived in the judging of them. The clear knowledge of Go D will 

further appear moſt neceſſary to Man in his firſt Creation, if we confider 

that GOD created him for this end and purpoſe, To enjoy converſe, 

Clemens and an humble familiarity with Himſelf; he had then 4upulor meg rw 

2 eg wor, in the language of Clemens Alexandrinus, Converſe with 

God was as natural to him as his Being was. For Man, as he came firſt 

out of Go 's Hands, was the Reflection of Go p himſelf on a dark 

„ Cloud, the Iris of the Deity ;' the fimilitude was the ſame, but the ſub- 

Sen. I. 26, ſtance different: Thence he is faid to be created after the Image of GoD. 

His knowledge then had been more intellectual than diſcurſive; not ſo 

much imploying his Faculties in the operoſe deductions of Reaſon (the 

pleaſant toyl of the Rational Faculties ſince the Fall) but had _—_ 
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diately imploy d them about the ſublimgeſ | 5 : | 
ties and Formalities, | but about Him who was the fountain of his Being, 


and the center of his Happineſs: There was not then ſo vaſt a diffe- 


rence, between the Angelical and Humane Life: the Angels and Men 
both fed on the ſame dainties; all the difference was, They were in 
theyre, the upper room in Heaven, and Man in the ſummer par- 
lor in Paradiſe. _ TS N 931-1 © | 
If we take a view of Man's knowledge as it reſpects his Fellow-Crea- 
' tures, we ſhall find theſe were ſo fully known to him on his firſt Creati- 
on, that he needed not to go to School to the wide World to gather up 
his conceptions of them. For the right exerciſe of that Dominion 
which he was inſtated in over the Inferior World, doth imply a particular 
knowledge of the Nature, Being and Properties of thoſe things which 
he was to make uſe of, without which he could not have improved 


P 8 
them for their peculiar ends. And from this knowledge did proceed 


the giving the Creatures thoſe proper and peculiar Names which were 


objects ; not about Quiddi- 


expreſſive of their ſeveral Natures, For as Plato tells us, à zzv7z 9,v4- Plato in 
vg cor , d 14290 deu x. doo Af v l eig 2d Th p lvoe ty rat )lo. 


Ae: The Impoſition of Names on things belongs not to every one, but on- 
ly to him that hath a full proſpect into their ſeveral Natures. For it is 
moſt agreeable to Reaſon, that Names ſhould carry in them a ſuitable- 
neſs to the things they expreſs; for Words being for no other end but 
to expreſs our Conceptions of things, and our Conceptions being but 
CES X, ö @ERY [hALTWN, as the ſame Philoſopher ſpeaks, The 
Reſemblances and Repreſentations- of the things, it muſt need follow, that 
where there was a true knowledge, the Conceptions muſt agree with 
the Things; and Words being to expreſs our Conceptions, none are ſo 
it to do it, as thoſe which are expreſſive of the ſeveral Natures of the 
things they are uſed to repreſent. - For otherwiſe all the uſe of Words 
is to be a meer Vocabulary to the Underſtanding, and an Index to Me- 
mory, and of no further uſe in the purſuit of knowledge, than to let us 
know what Words men are agreed to call things by. | But ſomething 
further ſeems to be intended in their firſt Impoſition, whence the Jews 
call it wan Nz2an; as Mercer tells us, 4 Separation and Diſtinction 


* 


Mercerus 


the ſeveral kind of Things : and Kircher thus Paraphraſes the Words of 1 


Moſes and whatſoever Adam called every living creature, that was the kircher 


Name thereof: i. e. ſaith. be, Fuerunt illis vera & german Nomina &. Oe 


rerum Naturis propriè accommodlata. But however this be, we have this 2. Ciaſl. 2. 


further evidence of that Height of knowledge which muſt be ſuppoſed cap. 7+ 


in the firſt, Man, that as he was the Firſt in his Kind, ſo he was to be 


the Standard and Meaſure of all that followed, and therefore could not 


want any thing of the due perfections of Humane Nature. And as the 
Shekel of the Sanctuary was, if not double to others, (as Men ordina- 


rily miſtake), yet of a full and exact weight, becauſe it was to be the 


Standard for all other weights (which was the cauſe of its being kept in 


the Temple) ſo. if the Firſt Man had not double the proportion and 


meaſure of knowledge which his Poſterity hath, if it was not running 


ovet in regard of Abundance, yet it mult; be preſſed down and ſhaken 


together in regard of weight ; elſe he would be a very unſit Standard 


for us to judge by, concerning the due and, ſuitable Perſections of Hu- 
mane Nature. „ el ta | 


— 


. But, we need not have 


dip. Æ- 
t. Tom: 
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| run ſo far back as the Firſt Man, to evince the IV. 
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knowledge of Truth to be the moſt natural Perfection of the Soul ef 
| Face e 


a Manz 
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t ruines of Humane Nature, we may = 


Man; for even among the preſen 
find ſome ſuch noble and generous Spirits, that diſcern fo much beauty 
in the face of Truth, that to ſuch as ſhould enquire what they find fo 
attractive in it, their anſwer would be the ſame with Ariſtotle's in a like 
caſe, it was TvpAZ tenure, the Queſtion of thoſe who never ſaw it. For 
ſo pleaſing is the enquiry, and fo ſatisfactory the finding of Truth after 
the ſearch, that the reliſh of it doth far exceed the greateſt Epicuriſm 
of Apicins, or the moſt coſtly entertainments of Cleopatra; there being 
no Guſt ſo exquiſite as that of the Mind, nor any Jewels to be compa- 
red with Truth. Nor do any perſons certainly better deſerve the name 
of Men, than ſuch who allow their Reaſon a full employment, and 
think not the Erectneſs of Man's Stature a ſufficient diſtin&ion of him 
from Brutes. Of which thoſe may be accounted only a higher ſpecies, 
who can patiently ſuffer the impriſonment of their Intellectuals in a 
dungeon of Ignorance, and know themſelves to be Men only by thoſe 
characters, by which Alexander knew himſelf not to be a God, by their 
proneneſs to Intemperance and Sleep. So ſtrange a Metempſychoſes may 

there be without any change of Bodies; and Euphorbus his Soul might 
become a Brute without ever removing its lodging into the Body of an 
Aſs. So much will the Soul degenerate from it ſelf, if not improved; 
and in a kind of ſullenneſs ſcarce appear to be what it is, becauſe it is 
not improved to what it may be. | YER 8 
V. But, you'll ſay, if this knowledge of Truth be ſo great, ſo natural, 
ſo valuable a Perfection of Humane Nature, whence comes ſo much of 
the World to be over-run with Ignorance and Barbariſm? whence come 
ſo many pretenders to Knowledge, to court a Cloud inſtead of Jars? 
to pretend a love to Truth, and yet to fall down and worſhip Error > 
If there were ſo great a ſympathy between the Soul and Truth, there 
would be an impatient defire after it, and a moſt ready embracing and 
clofing with it. We ſee the Magnet doth not draw the Iron with greater 
force, than it ſeems to run with impatience into its cloſeſt embraces. If 
there had been formerly ſo intimate an acquaintance between the Soul 
and Truth, as Socrates fanſied of Friends in the other World, there 
would be an harmonious cloſure upon the firſt appearance, and no di- 
vorce tò be after made between tt. Br ga, 2h 
True, but then we muſt conſider there is an intermediate ſtate oo 
tween the former acquaintance, and the renewal of it, wherein allthoſe 
remaining Characters of mutual knowledge are ſunk ſo deep, and lie ſo 
hid, that there needs a new fire to be kindled to bring forth thoſe la- 
tent Figures, and make them again appear legible. And when once 
thoſe tokens are produced of the former Friendſhip, there are not more 
1 impatient longings, nor more cloſe embraces between the touched 
| Needle and the Magnet, than there are between the Underſtanding and 
diſcovered Truth. But then withall, we are to conſider that they ate 
but fe whoſe Souls are awakened out of that Lethargy they are fallen 
into in this degenerate condition: the moſt are ſo pleaſed With theix 
Sleep, that they are loth to diſturb their reſt; and ſet à higher price 
upon a lazy Ignorance, than upon a reſtleſs Knowledge. And even of 
thoſe, whoſe Souls tre as it were between ſleeping and waking, what 
* by reaſon of the remaining confuſſon of the ſpecies in their Brain; 
what by the preſent dimnels of their Sight, and the hovefing unte. 
tain Light they are to judge by, there are fe that can put à difference 
between a meer Phantaſm and a real Truth. Of which theſe rational 
Is ; N „ accounts 
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accounts may be given, vis. Why ſo few pretenders to Knowledge do 


Firſt, Want of an impartial diligence in the ſearch of it. Truth now 


muſt be ſought, and that with care and diligence, before we find it; 


Jewels do not uſe to lieupongthe ſurface of the Earth: High-ways are 


ſeldom paved with Gold ; what is moſt worth our finding, calls for the 


, 
. 


VI. 
69 


greateſt ſearch, If one that walks the Streets ſhould find ſome ineſti- 


mable Jewel, or one that travels the Road meet with a bag of Gold, it 
would be but a filly deſign of any to walk the Street, or travel the Road, 


in hopes to meet with ſuch a purchaſe to make them rich. If ſome have 


happily light on ſome valuable Truths, when they minded nothing leſs 
than them, muſt this render a Diligence uſeleſs in inquiries after ſuch ? 
No: Truth, tho' ſhe be ſo fair and pleaſing as to draw our affections, is 
yet ſo modeſt as to admit of being courted; and, it may be, deny the 
firſt ſait, to highten our importunity. And certainly nothing hath oft- 
ner forbid the Banns between the Underſtanding and Truth inquired af- 
ter, than Partiality and Preoccupation of Judgment, which makes Men 
_ enquire more diligently after the Dowry than the Beauty of Truth; its 

correſpondency to their Intereſts, than its evidence to their Under- 
ſtandings. An uſeful Error hath often kept the keys of the Mind for 

free admiſſion, when important Truths, but contrary to mens Precon- 
ceptions or Intereſt, have been forbidden entrance. Prejudice is the 
wrong byaſs of the Soul, that effectually keeps it from coming near the 
mark of Truth; nay, ſets it at the greateſt diſtance from it. There are 
few in the World that look after T ruth with their own Eyes, moſt make 
uſe of Spectacles of others making, which makes them ſo ſeldom behold 
proper lineaments in the face of Truth; which the ſeveral tinctures 


from Education, AUO, Cuſtom and Prediſpoſition do exceeding- 
ilcerning. | 


ly hinder men from 9-4 | | 

Another Reaſon why there are ſo few who find Truth, when ſo ma- 
ny pretend to ſeek it, is, That near r ance which Error often bears to 
Truth, It hath been well obſerv'd, that Error ſeldom walks abroad the 
World in her own raiments ; ſhe always borrows ſomething of Truth, 
to make her more acceptable to the World. It hath been always the 
ſubtilty of grand Deceivers to graft their greateſt Errors on ſome mate- 
rial Truths, to make them paſs more undiſcernible to all ſuch who look 
more at the Root on which they ſtand, than on the Fruits which they 
bring forth. It will hereafter appear how moſt of the groſſeſt of the 
Heathen Errors have, as Plutarch ſaith of the Mgypti an Fables, apw- 
%g; meg $3454. G ,,jꝰ ſame faint and obſcure reſemblances of Truth ; 
nay more than ſo, as moſt pernicious weeds are bred in the fatteſt ſoils, 


their moſt deſtructiye Principles have been founded on ſome neceſſary 


and important Truths. Thus Idolatry doth ſuppoſe the Belief of the 
exiſtence of a Deity ; and Superſiſtion the Immortality of the Souls of 
Men. The Devil could never have built his Chapels, but on the ſame 


ground whereonGop's Temples ſtood; which makes me far leſs wonder 


than many do, at the meeting with many expreſſions concerning theſe 


Two grand Truths in the Writings of ancient Heathens; knowing how 
willing the Devil might be to have ſuch Principles ſtill owned in the 
World, which by his depraving of them, might be the nouriſhers of I- 
dolatry and Superſtition. For the general knowledge of a Divine Na- 
ture, ſuppoſing men ignorant of the true Gon, did only lay a founda- 
tion. to exect his ĩdolatrous Temples upon; and the Belief of e 
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17. 23. GopD; Whom, ſaith he, ye ignorantly ſerve, him I declare unto you. And 


they were ſhrewdly tempted to renounce thoſe Principles, when they 


ſurviving the Body after death, without knowledge of the true way of 
attaining Happineſs, did make men more eager of embracing thoſe 
Rites and Ceremonies, which came with a pretence of ſhewing the 
way to a bleſſed n e 
Which may be a moſt probable reaſon, why Philoſophy and Idolatry 
did increaſe ſo much together as they did; for tho right Reaſon fully 
improved, would have overthrown all thoſe curſed and idolatrous 
practices among the Heathens; yet Reaſon only diſcerning ſome gene- 
ral Notions without their/particular application and improvement, did 
only diſpoſe the moſt ordinary ſort of people to a more ready entertain- 
ment of the moſt groſs Idolatry, For hereby they diſcern the neceſſity 
of ſome kind of Worſhip, but could not find out the right way of it; 
and therefore they greedily followed that which was commended to 
them, by ſuch who did withall agree with them in the common Senti- 
ments of Humane Nature: Nay, and thoſe Perſons themſelves who 
were the great maintainers of the ſublimer Notions concerning GoÞp 
and the Soul of Man, were either the great Inſtruments of advancing 
that horrid Superſtition among them, as Orpheus and Apollonius, or very 
forward complyers with it, as many of the Philoſophers were. Altho?. 
withall it cannot be denied to have been a wonderful difcovery of Di- 
vine Providence, by theſe general Notions to keep waking the inward 
Senſes of Mens Souls, that thereby it might appear when Divine Reve- 
lation ſhould be manifeſted to them, that it brought nothing contrary. 
to the common Principles of Humane Nature, but did only rectifie the 
depravations of it, and clearly ſhew men that way which they had long 
been ignorantly ſeeking after.” Which was the excellent advantage the 
Apoſtle made of the Inſcription on the Altar at Athens to the unknown 


which was the happy uſe the Primitive learned Chriſtians made of all 
thoſe Paſſages concerning the Divine Nature, and the Immortality of 
the Souls of Men, which they found in the Heathen Writers, thereby 
to evidence to the World that the main Poſtulata or Suppoſitions of 
Chriſtian Religion were granted by their own moſt admired men : 'and 
that Chriſtianity did not raſe out, but only build upon thoſe common 
Foundations, which were entertained by all who had any Name for 
Reaſon. | ITE OD GAR 

Tho' this, I ſay, were the happy effect of this building Errors on 
common Truths to all that had the advantage of Divine Revelation to 
diſcern the one from the other; yet as to others who were deſtitute of 
it, they were liable to this twofold great inconvenience by it. Firſt, for 
the ſake of the apparent rottenneſs of the SuperſtruFures, to-queſtion the 
Joundneſs of the Foundations on which they ſtood. And this 1 doubt not 
was the caſe of many conſiderative Heathens, who obſerving what 
monſtrous and unreaſonable way of Worſhip obtaining among the Hea- 
then, and not being able by the ſtrength of their own Reaſon, thro the 
want of Divine Revelation, to deduce any certain inſtituted Worſhip, 


could not but abhor the Conclufions drawn from them; for there is no- 
thing more uſual than for men who exceedingly deteſt ſome abſurd 
Conſequence they fee may be drawn from a Principle ſuppoſed, to re- 
ject the Principle it felf for the fake of that Conſequence z which it may 
be doth not neceſſarily follow from it, but thro' the ſhortneſs of their 
own Reaſon doth appear to them to do ſo. Thus when ee 
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Heathen did apparently ſee that from the Principles of the Being of Gop, 
and the Immortality of Souls, did flow all thoſe natural and inhumane 
Sacrifices, all thoſe abſurd and ridiculous Rites, all thoſe execrable 
and profane Myſteries ; out of a loathing the immoralities and impie- 
ties Which attended theſe, they were brought to queſtion the very 
truth and” certainty of thoſe Principles which were capable % being 
ID è S. . SI Gy 7.5 

And therefore I am very prone to ſuſpect the Apology uſually made 
for Protagorar, Diagoras, and ſuch others of them who were accounted 
Atheiſts, to be more favourable than true, viz; That they only rejected 
thoſe Heathen Deities, and not the Belief of the Divine Nature. I 
ſhould think'this account of their reputed Atheiſm rational, were it any 
ways evident that they did build their Belief of a Divine Nature, upon 
any other grounds than ſuch as were common to them with thoſe 
whoſe worſhip they ſo much derided. ' And therefore when the Hea- 
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X. 


thens accuſed the Chriſtians of Atheiſm, I have full and clear evidence 


that no more could be meant thereby than the rejection of their way of 
Worſhip; becauſe T have ſufficient affurance from them that they did 
believe in a Divine Nature, and an inſtituted Religion moſt ſuitable to 


the moſt common received Notions of Go, which they owned in op- 


poſition to all Heather Worſhip. - Which I find not in the leaſt pre- 
tended to by any of the forementioned perſons, nor any thing of any 
different way of Religion aſſerted, but only a deſtruction of that in uſe 
among the. - <a! gs Eng - | 

ad altho' the caſe of Araxagoras Clatomenins, and the reſt of the 
Ionic Philoſophers, might ſeem very different from Diagorat, Theodorus, 
and thoſe beforementioned, becauſe altho they denied the Gods in vul- 
gar repute to be ſuch as they were thought to be (as Anaxagoras call d 
the Sun e Rzmv2er, a mere globe of fire, for which he was condem- 
ned at Athens to baniſhment, and fined five Talents; yet the Learned 


XI. 


Voſſius puts in this Plea in his behalf, That he was one that aſſerted the yo de J. 
Creation of the World to flow from an eternal Mind: ) altho' there- 1. 


fore, I ſay, the caſe of the Ionic Philoſophers may ſeem far different 
from the others, becauſe of their aſſerting the Production of the World 
(which from Thales Mileſſus was conveyed by Auaximander and Anaxi- 
menes to Anaxagoras) yet to one that thronghly conſiders what they 
underſtood by their Eternal Mind, they may be ſooner cleared from the 
imputation of Atheiſm, than Irreligion. which two certainly ought in 
this caſe to be diſtinguiſhed ; for it is very poſſible for men, meeting 


with ſuch inſaperable difficulties about the caſual concourſe of Atoms 


for the production of the World, or the eternal exiſtence of Matter, to 
aſſert ſome Eternal Mind, as the firſt Cauſe of theſe things, which yet 
they may imbrace only as an Hypotheſis in Philoſophy to ſolve the 
Phænomena of Nature with, but yet not to make this Eternal Mind the 


object of adoration. And fo their aſſerting a Deity was only on the 


ſame account as the Tragedians uſed to bring in their Oed A un, 
when their Fables were brought to ſuch an iſſue, and perplexed with ſo 
many difficulties, that they ſaw no way to clear them again, but to make 
ſome God come down upon the Stage to ſolve the difficulties they were 


ingaged in; or, as Seneca ſaith of many great Families, when they bad 


run up their Genealogies ſo high that they could go no further, they 
then fetch'd their Pedigree from the Gods: So when theſe Philoſophers 
ſaw ſuch incongruities in aſſerting an infinite and eterna 
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ter, thay might by this be brought to acknowledge ſome active Prin- 
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owed unto it. And tho', it may be, they could not totally excuſs the 


king him an Eternal Mind, ſometimes aſſerting the whole World, Sun, 


truth, they conclude no falſhood to be joyned with it. And this I ſup- 


-iple which produced the World, tho they were far enough from giv- 
ing any religious worſhip to that Eternal Mine. 

Thus even Epicuras and his Followers would not ſtick to aſſert the 
Being of a Gop, ſo they might but circumſcribe him within the Hea- 
vens, and let him have nothing to do with things that were done on 
Earth. And how uncertain the moſt dogmatical of them all were, as 
to their opinions concerning the Being and Nature of their Gods, doth 
fully appear from the large Diſcourſes of Tully upon that ſubject: where 
is fully manifeſted their variety of opinions and mutual repugnancies, 
their ſelf. contradictions and inconſtancy in their own Aſſertions; which 
hath made me ſomewhat inclinable to think that the reaſon why many 
of them did to the world own a Deity, was, that they might not be 
Martyrs for Atheiſm : Which Tully likewiſe ſeems to acknowledge, when 
ſpeaking of the puniſhment of Protagoras for that Speech of his; De dize 
neque ut ſint, neque ut non ſent, habeo dicere : Ex quo, ſays he, equidem 
exiſtimo tardiores ad banc ſententiam profitendam nmltos eſſe fatos, quippe 
cum penam ne dubitatio quidem effugere potuiſſet. So that for all the ver- 
bal aſſerting of a Deity among them, we have no certain evidence of 
their firm belief of it, and much leſs of any worſhip and ſervice they 


Notions of a Deity out of their minds, partly thro that Natural Senſe 
which is engraven on the Souls of Men; partly, as being unable to ſolve 
the difficulties of Nature without a Deity ; yet the obſerving the noto- 
riots vanities of Heathen Worſhip, might make them look upon it as a 
mere Philoſophical ſpeculation, and not any thing that had an influ- 
ence upon the government of mens lives: For, as in Nature, the ob- 
ſerving the great mixture of Falſhood and Truth, made the Academricks 
deny any certain »24742/0v, or Rule of judging Truth; and the Scepticks 
take away all certain Aſſent: fo the ſame conſequence was unavoidable 

here, upon the ſame principle. And that made even Plato himſelf fo 
ambiguous and uncertain in his Diſcourſes of a DEI T Y; ſometimes ma- 


Moon, Stars, Earth, Souls and all, to be Gods, and even thoſe that were 
worſhip'd among the Heathens, as Tully tells us out of his Timæus and 
De Legibus; which, as Velleius the Epicurean there ſpeaks, Et per ſe ſunt 
falſe & ſchi inuicem repugnantia. This is the firſt inconvenience follow- 
ing the mixture of truth and falſhood, For the ſake of the falſhood to 
queſtion the truth it ſelf it was joyned with. un.” 

The other is as great which follows, when truth and falſhood are 
mixed, For the ſake of the Truth to embrace the Falſhood. Which is a 
Miſtake as common as the other, becauſe men are apt to think, that 
things ſo vaſtly different as Truth and Falſhood could never blend or be 


incorporate together; therefore when they are certain they have ſome 


poſe to have been the caſe of the more credulous and vulgar Heathen, 
as the other was of the Philoſophers ; for they, finding Mankind to a- 
gree in this, not only that there is a Go Þ, but that he muſt be wor- 
ſhip'd, did without ſcruple make uſe of the way of worſhip among them, 
as knowing there muſt be ſome, and they were ignorant of any elſe. 
And from hence they grew as confident believers of all thoſe Fables and 
Traditions on which their Idolatry was founded, as of thoſe firſt Prin- 
ciples and Notions from which the neceſſity of Divine Worſhip did 7 
, . by « An 
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And being thus habituated to the belief of theſe things; when Truth it 
ſelf was divulged among them, they ſuſpected it to be only a corrupti- 
on of ſome of their Fables. This Celſas the Epicurean on all occaſions 
in his Books againſt the Chriſtians did fly to. Thus he ſaith the build- orig. e. 
ing of the Tower of Babel, and the confuſion of Tongues, was taken Cl. 1 2 
from the Fable of the Alozde in Homer's Odyſſeis; the ſtory of the Floud, tis 
from Deucalion; Paradiſe, from Alcinous his Gardens; the burning of 
Sodom and Gomorrah, from the Story of Phaztox. Which Origen well 
refutes, from the far greater antiquity of thoſe relations among the Jews, 
than any among the Greeks: and therefore the corruption of the tradi- 
tion was in them, and not in the Fews. Which miſt be our only way for 
finding out which was the original, and which the corruption; by de- 
monſtrating the undoubted antiquity of one beyond the other, whereby 
: we muſt do as Archimedes did by the Crown of Hiero, find out the exact 
: proportions of Truth and Falſhood which lay in thoſe Heathen Fables. 
| 4 And this now leads to the third Account, Why Truth is ſo hardly 
{ - diſcerned from Error, even by thoſe who ſearch after it, which is The 
# great obſcurity of the Hiſtory of Ancient Times, which ſhould decide the 
= Controverſie. For there being an univerſal agreement in ſome common 
principles, and a frequent reſemblance in particular traditions, we muſt 
= of neceſlity, for the clearing the truth from its corruption, have re- 
courſe to ancient Hiſtory, to ſee if thereby we can find out grhere the 
Original ttadition was beſt preſerved, by what means it carne to be cor- 
rupted, and whereby we may diſtinguiſh thoſe corruptions from the 
Truths to which they are annexed. Which is the deſign and ſubject of 
our future diſcourſe, viz. © To demonſtrate that there was a certain 
* original and general tradition preſerved in the World concerning the 
* eldeſt Ages of the World; that this tradition was gradually corrupted 
among the Heathens; that notwithſtanding this corruption there were 
* ſufficient remainders of it to evidence its true original; that the full ac- 
count of this tradition is alone preſerved in thoſe Books we call Scri- 
* ptures : That where any other Hiſtory ſeems to croſs the report con- 
* tained in them, we have ſufficient ground to queſtion their credibili- 
* ty; and that there is ſufficient evidence to clear the undoubted cer- 
* tainty of that Hiſtory which is contained in the Sacred Records of 
* Scripture. Wherein we ſhall obſerve the ſame method, which Thales 
took in taking the hight of the Pyramids, by meaſuring the length of 
their ſhadow; ſo ſhall we the hight and antiquity of Truth from the ex- 
tent of the fabulous Corruptions of it. Which will be a work of ſo 
much the greater difficulty, becauſe the truth we purſue after takes co- 
ver in ſo great antiquity, and we muſt be forced to follow its moſt fly- 
ing footſteps thro' the dark and ſhady paths of ancient Hiſtory. For 
tho\,Hiſtory be frequently called the Light of Truth, and the Herald of 
Times, yet that Light is ſo faint and dim, eſpecially in Heathen Nations, 
as not to ſerve to diſcover the face of Truth from her counterfeit, Er- 
ror; and that Herald ſo little skill'd, as not to be able to tell us which 
is of the elder Houſe. The reaſon is; tho Truth be always of greater 
Antiquity, yet Error may have the more wrinkled face, by which it of- , 
ten impoſeth on ſuch who gueſs antiquity by deformity, and think no- 
thing ſo old as that which can give the leaſt, account of its own age. 
This is evidently the caſe of thoſe who make the pretence of ancient 
Hiſtory a plea for Infidelity, and think no argument more plauſible to 
impugu the certainty of Divine Revelation, than the ſeeming repug- 
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nancy of ſome pretended Hiſtories with the account of ancient time re- 
ported in the Bible. Which being a pretext ſo unworthy, and defign- 

ed for ſo ill an end, and ſo frequently made uſe of, by ſach who ac- 

4 count Infidelity a piece of antiquity as well as of reaſon, it may be 
worth our while to ſhew, That the Scriptures are no mote liable to be 
baffled with Reaſon, than to be confuted by Antiquity. CEMENT 
XV. In order therefore to the removing of this ſtumbling- block in our 
way, I ſhall firſt evince, That there is no certain credibility in any of thoſe 
ancient hiſtories which ſeem to contradi# the Scriptures, nor any ground 

of reaſon why we ſhould aſſent to them, when they differ from the 
Bible: and then prove, That all thoſe undoubted characters of a moſt 
certain and authentick hiſtory are legible in thoſe records contained in 
Scripture. Whereby we ſhall not only ſhew the unreaſonableneſs of 
infidelity, but the rational evidence which our faith doth ſtand on as 

to theſe things. I ſhall demonſtrate the firſt of theſe, viz. That there 

is no ground of aſſent to any ancient hiſtories which give account of 
things different from the Scriptures, from theſe arguments; The appa- 

rent defect, weakneſs and inſufficiency of them as to the giving an ac- 
count of elder times; The monſtrous confuſion, ambiguity and uncer- 
tainty of them in the account which they give; The evident partiality 

of them to themſelves, and inconſiſtency with each other. I begin with 

the firſt of theſe, the defect and inſufficiency of them to give ſuch an 
account of elder times as may amount to certain credibility: which if 
cleared, will of it ſelf be ſufficient to manifeſt the incompetency of thoſe 
records, as to the laying any foundation for a firm aſſent to be given to 
them. Now this defect and inſufficiency of thoſe hiſtories is either 
more general, which lies in common to them all; or ſuch as may be ob- 
ſerved in a particular conſideration of the hiſtories of thoſe ſeveral Na- 

tions, which have pretended higheſt to antiquity. 

XVI. The general defect is, The want of timely records to preſerve their hifto-} 
ries in. For it is moſt evident, that the trueſt hiſtory in the world is 
liable to various corruptions thro length of time, if there be no certain 
way of preſerving it entire. And that, thro' the frailty of memory in 
thoſe who had integrity to preſerve it; through the gradual increaſe of 
barbariſm and ignorance, where there are no ways of inſtruction ; and 
thro' the ſubtilty of ſuch, whoſe intereſt it may be to corrupt and alter 
that tradition. If we find ſuch infinite variety and difference in men's 
accounts, as to the hiſtories of their own times, when they have all 
poſſible means to be acquainted with the truth of them; what account 
can we imagin can be given, where there was no way of preſerving to 
poſterity the moſt authentick relation of former Ages? Eſpecially, it be- 
ing moſt evident, that where any certain way of preſerving tradition is 
wanting, a People muſt ſoon degenerate into the greateſt ſtupidity and 
barbariſm : becauſe all will be taken up in minding their own petty con- 
cerns, and no encouragement at all given.to ſuch publick ſpirits, who 
would mind the credit of the whole Nation. For what was there fot 
ſuch to employ themſelves upon, or ſpend their time in, when they 
had no other kind of learning among them, but ſome general traditions 

» conveyed from father to ſon, which might be learned by ſuch who fol- 
lowed nothing but domeſtick employments? So that the Sons of Noah, 
after their ſeveral diſperfions and plantations of ſeveral Countries, did 
gradually, degenerate into ignorance and barbariſm: For, upon their 
firſt ſetling in any Country, they found it employment ſufficient to cub 
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tivate the Land, and make habitations to live in, and to provide them- 
{elves of neceflaries for their mutual comfort and ſubſiſtence. Beſides 
this, they were often put to removes froni one place to another, where 
they could not conveniently reſide; which Th#cydides ſpeaks much of 
as to the ancient ſtate of Greece and it was a great while before they 
came to imbody themſelves together in Towns and Cities, and from 
thence to ſpread into Provinces, and to ſettle bounds and extents of 
their Territories. The firſt Age after the plantation of a Country being 
thus ſpent, the next ſaw it neceſſary to fall cloſe to the work of huſ- 
bandry, not only to get ſomething out of the earth for their ſubſiſtence; 
but when by their diligence they had ſo far improved the Ground, that 
they bad not only enough for themſelves, but to ſpare to others, they 
then found out a way for commerce one with another by exchange. 
This way of traffick made them begin to raiſe their hopes higher, of 
enriching themſelves; which when ſome of them had done, they bring 
the poorer under their power, and reign as Lords over them; theſe 
rich, with their dependents, ſtrive to outvye each other z whence came 
wars and mutual contentions, till they who got the better over their 
adverſaries, took (till greater authority into their hands: thence at firſt 
every City almoſt, and adjacent Territory, had a King over it; which 
by conflicting with each other, at laſt brought ſeveral Cities and Terri- 


tories under the power of one particular perſon, who thereby came to 
. reign as ſole Monarch over all within his Dominions. 


”" 


For altho there be ſome reaſon to think, that the Leaders of ſeveral XVII. 
Colonies had at farſt ſuperiority over all that went with them; yet there 

being evidence in few Nations of any continued; ſucceſſion of Monarchs 

from the poſterity of Noah, and ſo great evidence of ſo many petty 
Royalties almoſt in every City (as we read of ſuch multicudes of Kings 

in the ſmall Territory of Canaan, when Joſbua conquered it,) this makes 

it at leaſt probable to me, that after the deat the firſt Leader, by 
reaſon of their poverty and diſperſedneſs of habitations, they did not 
incorporate generally into any Civil government under one head, but 

did riſe by degrees in the manner before ſet down; but yet ſo, that in 

the petty divifions ſome prerogative might be given to him who derived 

his pedigree the neareſt from the firſt Founder of that plantation; which 

in all probability is the meaning of Thucydides, who tells us, when the 

riches of Greece began to increaſe, and their Power improved, Tyran- 

nics were erected in moſt Cities, e 7) Forr EN pig NR male j- Thucyd. 
* St for before that time Kingdoms with honors limited were here- 71 1 
ditary; for ſo the Scholiaſt explains it, zznleax#! Bzoincic dord V ur- 

S e N 972 A V Yer. This then being the ſtate and 

caſe of moſt Nations in the firſt ages after their plantation, there was 

no likelihood at all of any great improvement in knowledge among 
them; nay ſo far from it, that for the firſt ages, wherein they conflict- 

ed with poverty and neceſſity, there was a neceſſary decay among them, 

of what knowledge had been conveyed to them: becauſe their neceſſi- 

ties kept them in continual employment; and after they conquered 
Them, they began to conquereach other: ſo that till ſuch time as they 

were ſettled in peace under eſtabliſhed Common-wealths, there was no 
leiſure nor opportunity for any Arts or Sciences to flouriſh, without 
which all certain Hiſtories of their own former ſtate muſt vaniſh and 


dwindle into ſome fabulous ſtories. And ſo we find they did in moſt 
Nations; which thence are able to give no other account of themſelves, 
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marian Dionyſins Thrax in his Expoſition of the ſymbol of the Wheels: 


Clem. 
Alexan. 
Strom. I. 5. 


chief way of propagating it (ſuch as it was) from one to another: as 


up fuch Symbolical things which might repreſent their conceptions ; 


evident in Clement, who reports it. This way then is a moſt unfit way 


XIX. 


Ekind of ſounds, with the ſeveral draughts of a pen, and to confine them 


but that they ſprang out of the earth where they lived; from which 
opinion the Athenians uſed to wear of old their golden Graſhoppers, as 
Thucydides relates. What account can we then expect of ancient times 
from ſuch Nations which were ſo defective in 7 N their on 
Originals? | ee e '/ FOO CY 


or golden Images of their Gods, they had ingraved two Dogs, an Hawk 


Now this defectiveneſs of giving teſtimony of ancient times by theſe 
Nations, will further appear by theſe two conſiderations: Firſt, What 
ways there are for communicating knowledge to poſterity. Second- 
H, How long it was ere theſe Nations came to be Maſters of any way 
of certain communicating their conceptions to their Succeſſors. Three 
general ways there are whereby knowledge may be propagated from 
one to another; by repreſentative Symbols, by Speech, and by Letters. 
The firſt of theſe was moſt common in thoſe elder times, for which pur- 
poſe Clemens Alexandrinus produceth the teſtimony of an ancient Grani- 


Iowa yiu & 22 Aitews jaorey, dz uv, 012 oupenhev tio mrs agdte 3 
That ſome perſons made a repreſentation of their actions to others, not only 
by ſpeech, but by ſymbols too. Which any one who is any ways conver- 
ſant in the Learning of thoſe ancient times, will find to have been the 


is evident in the Hieroglyphicks of the Egyptians, and the cuſtom of 
Symbols from thence derived among the Grecian Philoſophers, efpecial- 
ly the Pythagoreans. It was the folemn cuſtom of the /Eg ptians to wrap 
up all the little knowledge they had, under ſuch myſtical repreſentati- 
ons, which were unavoidably clog'd with two inconveniences very un- 
ſuitable to the propagation of knowledge, which were Obſcurity and 
Ambiguity. For it not only coſt them a great deal of time to gather 


but when they had pitched upon them, they were liable to a great va- 
riety of Interpretations, as is evident in all thoſe remainders of them, 
preſerved by the induſtry of ſome ancient Writers. As in their x» 201m!, 


and an Ibis. By the Dogs ſome underſtood the two Hemiſpheres, others 
the two Tropicks; by the Hawk ſome underſtood the Sun, others the 
AÆquinoctial ; by the Ibis, ſome the Moon, others the Zodiack, as is 


to convey any ancient tradition; by being both obſcure, ambiguoas, 
and unable to expreſs ſo much as to give any certain light to future 
ages of the paſſages of the precedent. enen 
The other ways of conveying knowledge, are either by Speech, or 
by Letters. The firſt muſt be-by ſome vocal Cabala, delivered down 
from father to ſon : but Words being of ſo periſhing a nature, and man's 
Memory ſo weak and frail in retaining them, it is neceſſary for a certain 
communication of knowledge, that ſome way ſhould be found out more 
laſting than Words, more firm than Memory, more faithful than Tradi- 
tion: which could not otherwiſe be imagined, than that the Author of 
his own conceptions ſhould himſelf leave them to the view of all poſte- 
rity; in order to which, ſome way muſt be contrived whereby mens 
Voices might be ſeen, and mens Fingers ſpeak. But how to expreſs all 


within the compaſs of twenty-four letters, is deſervedly called by Gali- 
leo, ad mirandarum omnium inventionum humanarum ſignaculun, the choi- 
ceſt of all humane inventions. And had we no other evidence of the 

| 2 
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great obſcurity of ancient hiſtory, the great differen as to the firſt-in- 
ventar of letters, would be a ſufficient demonſtration of it. For almoſt 


every Nation hath had a ſeveral Author: of them: The Jews detive 
them from Adam or Moſes ; the ÆMgyptian attribute their invention to 
Thoyt or Mercury; the Grecians to Cadmus 5 the Phenicians to Taautus x 
the Latins to Saturn; others to the Ethiopians e and leſt the es 
ſhould be without their enemies, ſome think they were found out 4 
um volatu, from the manner of the flying of Cranes. Thus it hath 
happened with moſt Nations; what was fitſt among themſelves, they 
thought to be the firſt in the worle. BY - 
But by whomſoever they were firſt-invented, we ate certain they were XX. 
but lately in uſe in that Nation, which hath moſt vainly arrogated the 

moſt to it ſelf in point of Antiquity, and yet had the leaſt reaſon, I 
mean, the Greciant. Thence the Ægyptian Prieſt Patenit truly told So- Procl. in 
lon, the Greeks were always children, becauſe they had nothing of the Ln. Plar. 
antiquities of former ages. If we may believe Joſephur, they had no 79h. c. 
Writings earlier than Hamer; but herein he is conceived to have ſerved . ib. r. 
his cauſe too much, becauſe of the Inſcription of Amphitryo at Thebes in 

the Temple of Apollo Iſptenins in the Ionic letters and two others of the 1 
ſame age to be ſeen in Herodotus; and becauſe of the Writings of Lycus, V. gehe, 
Orpheus, Mxſens, Oroebantins Troezenins, Thaletas, Meleſander, and others, Cecrapb. 
This we are certain of, the Grecians had not the uſe of letters among I *: 
them till the time of Cadmns the Phænicians coming into Greece, whi- © 
ther he came to plant a Colony of Phæniciant, whence aroſe the ſtory 

of his purſuit of Europa, as Conor in Photins tells us. © _ * Conon 4. 
And it is very probable, which learned men have long fince obſerved, of 32 ; 
that the name Cadmus comes from the Hebrew D Kedem, and may 
relate as an appellative either to his Dignity, as Juniut in his Academiæ 
conjectures, or more probably to his Country, the Eaſt, which is fre- 
quently call'd Kedem in Scripture. Some have conjectured further, that 

his proper name was Y Og; upon what reaſon I know not, unleſs from 
hence, that thence by a duplication of the word came the Greek Q. 

2%, who ſeems to have been no other than Cadmus, as will appear by 
comparing their ſtories together. Only one was the name his memory 

was preſerved by at Athens, where the Cad meant inhabited, as appears 

by the Gephyræi, who Herodotus tells us were Phenicians that came 
with Cad mus; and others fanſie the Academia there was originally cal- af. !. 5. 
led Cad mea; and the name Cadmns was preſerved chiefly among the 
Beotians in memory of the Country whence he came: it being likely to 

be impos'd by them upon his firſt landing in the Country; as many learn- 

ed perſons conceive, the name of an Hebrew was given to Abraham hy 

the Canaanites, upon his paſſing over the river Euphrates. On this ac- 

count then it ſtands to reaſon, that the name which was given him as a 
ſtranger, ſhould be longeſt preſerved in the place where it was firſt im- 

poſed. Or if we take © in the other ſenſe, as it imports Antiquity ; 

ſo there is ſtill a higher probability of the affinity of the names of Cad- 

mus and Ogyees; for it is certain, that the Greeks had no higher name 

for a matter of antiquity, than to call it 'Q242», as the Scholiaſt on 
Heſod,” Heſychins, Suidats, Enſtathias on Dionyſſus, and many others ob- 


ſerve. And which yet advanceth the probability higher, Lacłatius or 5 
LaZantins the Scholiaſt on Stativs, tells us, the other Greets had this r.gavin; 
from the Thebazes ; for, ſaith he, Thebani res antiquas Ogygias nomina- in Statit 
bant. But that which puts it almoſt beyond meer probability, G 5 0 
| PO : arrs, 
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Varro, Feſtus, Pauſaniac, Apollonins, ſchylus, and others make Ogyget 

the Founder of the Bæotian Thebes, which were thence called Ogygiæ; 
and Strabo and Stephanus further ſay, that the whole Country of Beotiz 
was called Ogygia - now all that mention the Story of Cadmus, at- 
tribute to him the founding of the Bæotian Thebes, And withall it is 
obſervable, that in the Vatican Appendix of the Greet Proverbs, we 
Vatic. 4p, read Cad mus called Oez90es Q KN, M CyAnedv, stet ovve=y 
Cent. + Kdd man 7 Qyym Oe . Menrſius indeed 
23 would have it corrected, K4% uw ι Nye, as it is read in Suidas; but 
de Rego by the favour of ſo learned a man, it ſeems more probable that Swides 
* 9 270.8. ſhould be corrected by that; he bringing no other evidence of any ſuch 
perſon as Caduus a Son of Oggges, but only that reading in Svidas; 
whereas we have diſcovered many probable grounds to make them 

both the ſame. That which I would now infer from hence is, the ut- 
ter impoſſibility of the Greeks giving us any certain account of ancient 
times, when a thing ſo modern in compariſon as Cadmns his coming in- 
to Greece, is thought by them a matter of fo great antiquity, that when 
they would deſcribe a thing very ancient, they deſcribed it by the 
name of Ogyges, who was the ſame with Cadmus.. Now Cadmus his 
coming into Greece, is generally, by Hiſtorians;” placed about the time 
of Joſhua, whence ſome (I will not ſay how happily) have conjectured, 
that Cad mus and his company were ſome of the Canaanites who fled 
from J7oſbua, as others are ſuppoſed to have done into Africa, if Proco- 
pins his Pillar hath ſtrength enough to bear ſach a conjecture. But 
there is too great a confuſion about the time of Cadmus his arrival in 

Greece, to affirm any thing with any great certainty about it. Ys 
Yoſius de Yet thoſe who diſagree from that former Computation, place it yet 
Idol. 1. 1. Jower. Voſſius makes Agenor Cadmus's Father contemporary with the 
latter end of Moſes, or the beginning of Joſbua; and ſo Cadmus his time 
muſt fall ſomewhat after. Jac. Capellus placeth Cadmus in the third year 
of Othoniel. The Author of the Greet Chronicle, in the Marmora A- 
rundeliana, makes his coming to Greece to be in the time of Helen the 
ſon of Deucalion; which Capellus fixeth on the 73. of Moſes, A. M. 2995. 
But Mr. Seldex conceives it ſomewhat lower: and ſo it muſt be, if we 
follow Clemens Alexandrinus, who places it in the time of Lynceus King 
Strom. 1. Of the Argives, which he ſaith was worry Ute Gy MWaozes Yyere2, in the 
eleventh Generation after Moſes, which will fall about the time of Sa- 
mel But tho it ſhould be ſo late, it would be no wonder it ſhould be 
reckoned a matter of ſo great antiquity among the Greciazs ; for the 
eldeſt Records they have of any King at Athens, began at the time of 
Moſes, whoſe contemporary Cecrops is generally thought to be ; for at 
Cecrops his time it is the Marble Chronicle begins. Now that the Gre- 
cians did receive their Letters from the Phemcians by Cadmus, is com- 
monly acknowledged by the moſt learned of the Greeks themſelves, as 
appears by the Ingenuous confeſſion of Herodotus, Philoſtratus, Critias 
in Athenews, Lenodotus in Laertins, Timon cence, yp in Sextus Empiricus, 

and many others: ſo that it were to no purpoſe to offer to prove that, 
which they who arrogate ſo much to themſelves, do ſo freely acknow- 
22 ledge. Which yet hath been done to very good purpoſe by Joſeph 
' Chron. n. Scaliger and Bochartus, and many others from the form of the Letters, 
1617. the order of the name of them. It ſeems probable that at firſt they 
Geber. might uſe the form of the Phænician Letters, in which Herodotus tells 
ws 7.7. us the three old Inſcriptions were extant ; and Dzodorus tells us, * _ 
. 20. ' | 3 ra G 
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braſs. pot which Cadams offered to Minerva Lindia, had an inſcriptiorf 
on it in the Phænician Letters: but afterwards the form of the Letters 
came by degrees to be changed, when for their greater expedition in 
writing they left the old way of writing towards the left hand, for 
the natural and expedite way of writing towards the right, by which 
they exchanged the ſites of the ſtrokes in ſeveral Letters, as it is obſer - 
ved by the fore-cited Learned Authors. * | TTY | 
Not that the old Tonic Letters were nearer the Phœænician, and diſtin& 
from the modern, as Jof: Scaliger in his learned Diſcourſe on the origi- Scl. i- 
nal of the Greek Letters, conceives; for the Toric Letters were nothing“. 
elſe but the full Alphabet of twenty-four, with the additions of Pala- Plin. 
edles, and Simonides Ceus; as Pliny tells us, that all the Greeks con- A. 
ſented in the uſe of the Tonic Letters: but the old Artic Letters came 
__ nearer. the Phænician, becauſe the Athenians, long after the Alphabet 

was increaſed to xxiv, continued (till in the uſe of the old 16, which 
were brought in by cad mus; which muſt needs much alter the way of 
writing: for in the old Letters they writ THEOE for Oed, which made 
Pliny, with a great deal of learning and truth, ſay, that the old Greek L. a 


Letters were the ſame with the Roman. Thence the Greeks called their Her. 


ancient Letters*ATins yeduuale, as appears by Harpocration and He- Salma. in 
/zchizsz, not that they were ſo much diſtinct from others, but becauſe 72%. . 
they did not admit of the addition of the other eight Letters. 30. 
We ſee then the very Letters of the Greeks were no elder than Cad- XXI. 
mus; and for any conſiderable Learning among them, it was not near 

ſo old. Some aſſert indeed that Hiſtory began from the time of Cad mut; 

but it is by a miſtake of Him for a younger Cadarms, which was Cadmus 
Mileſfus, whom Pliny makes to be the firſt Writer in Proſe; but That he = _ 
after attributes to Pherecydes Syrius, and Hiſtory to Cadmus Mileſins : c. 20. 25. 
and therefore I think it far more probable, that it was ſome writing of. 57- 
this latter Cadwns, which was tranſcribed and epitomized by Bion Pro- 
coneſins, altho' Clemens Alexandrinus ſeems to attribute it to the elder. clen. 
We ſee how unable then the Greciazs were to give an account of elder *” I. 
times, that were guilty of ſo much infancy and nonage, as to begin to 

learn their Letters almoſt in the noon-tide of the World, and yet long 

after this to the time of the firſt Olympiad all their relations are ac- 
counted fabulous. A fair account then we are like to have from them 

of the firſt Antiquities of the World, who could not ſpeak plain truth, 

till the World was above three thouſand years old; for ſo was it 

when the Olympiads began. *%% 5 2 

So true is the obſervation of Juſtin Martyr, 8%» EN]. a>e7 mar O- 
umdow de inenmas the Greeks had no exat# hiſtory of themſelves 

before the Olympiads ; but of that more afterwards. 3 

This is now the firſt Defect which doth infringe the credibility of 

theſe Hiſtories, which is the want of timely and early Records to digeſt 

their own Hiſtory in. n 
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e 
Of the Phenician and Ægyptian Hiſtory. 


I. The particular deſect in the Hiſtory of the moſt learned Heathen 

Nations. I. Firſt the Phcenicians. Of Sanchoniathon, his An. 
tiquity and Fidelity, III. Of Jerom baal, Baal-Berith. IV. The 
Antiquity of Tyre. Scaliger vindicated againſt Bochartus.. V. A- 
bibalus. VI. The vanity of the Phoenician Theology. VII. The 
imitation of it by the Gnoſtics. VIII. Gf the Agyptian Hiſtory. 
IX. The Antiquity and Authority of Hermes Triſmegiſtus. X. Of 
his Inſcriptions on Pillars, tranſcribed by Manetho. XI. His Fa. 
bulouſneſs thence diſcovered. Terra Seriadica. XII. Of Seth's 
Pillars in Jolephus, and an account whence they were taken, 0:16 


J. He already ſhewed a general defect in the ancient Heathen Hi- 
1 ſtories, as to an account of ancient times; we now come to a2 
cloſer, and more particular conſideration of the Hiſtories of thoſe ſeve- 
ral Nations which have born the greateſt name in the world for Learn- 
ing and Antiquity. There are four Nations chiefly which have pre- 
tended the moſt to antiquity in the learned World, and whoſe Hiſtorians 
have been thought to deliver any thing contrary to Holy Writ in their 
account of ancient times, whom on that account we are obliged more 
particularly to conſider ; and thoſe are the Phenicians, Chaldeans, . 
2yptians, and Græciant; we ſhall therefore fee what evidence of credi- 
bility there can be in any of theſe, as to the matter of antiquity of their 
Records, or their Hiſtories taken from them. And the credibility of 
an Hiſtorian depending much upon the certainty and authority of the 
Records he makes uſe of, we ſhall both conſider of what value and an- 
tiquity the pretended Records are, and particularly look into the age 
of the ſeveral Hiſtorians. As to the Grecians, we have ſeen already an 
utter impoſſibility of having ancient Records among them, becauſe they 
wanted the means of preſerving them, having ſo lately borrowed their 
Letters from other Nations. Unleſs as to their account of times they 
had been as careful, as the old Romans were, to number their years by 
the ſeveral clavi or nails, which they fixed on the Temple-doors: 
which yet they were not in a capacity to do; not growing up in an 
entire body, as the Roman Empire did; but lying ſo much ſcattered 
and divided into ſo many petty Republicks, that they minded very lit- 
tle of concernment to the whole Nation. The other three Nations 
have deſervedly a name cf far greater antiquity than any the Grecians 
could ever pretend to; who yet were unmeaſurably guilty of an im- 
potent affection of Antiquity ; and arrogating to themſelves, as grow- 
ing on their own ground, what was witha great deal of pains and in- 
duſtry gathered but as the gleanings from the fuller harveſt of thoſe 
Nations they reſorted to. Which is not only true as to the greateſt 
part of their learning, but as to the account likewiſe they give of an- 
cient times; the chief and moſt ancient Hiſtories among them being 
only a corruption of the Hiſtory of the elder Nations, eſpecially Phe- 
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pher Por Fir WS. erein was ſeen the wonderf Proyid Pack f 
605, [ring 105 oft 4 ater e Fm e the Lien, Ho- 
ey; that the moſt con 55 rahle teſtimonies by him produce agzinſt our 
Religion, Were ob th 1s bee d to refute his gn. Far 
ing of tog great TL to th the vain prętences of the 
Grecianss he made it his era to. ae after the, maſt: Ancient 

Records, to find ont „ade, in them to.canfront with. the antiquity 
of the W ut vpon his ſcarch capkd find none, of greater, vene- 
ration thay the Ph n ician Hiſtary, nor any thor conte et f. 9 ä 
wh this. Sauc boni athan. Let when he had made che moſt of enen 

mon y, he was fain to yield him enger than Moſes ſes, tho” he ſappaſ, eth 

him elder than the Trojan Wars. And yet herein was he guilty of a 
moſt groſs 4razyz, not muc eee the ræciang in his kill in 
Chronology, when he makes Semirans coexiſlent with the Siege of 


Troy e as is evident in his teſtimony produced at large by Evſch;zys gut of uh. 
his x(t Book agai Mor by Chriſtzans ;, nay, he goes to pr we the 11 0 ee. art 
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whereby he doth evidently affert: the greater Truth and Antiquity of 
Moſes his Hiſtory, when he PROVES. the truth of Vanchoniathor's dam 
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Two t jngs more Porphyry, inſiſts on to manifeſt 7 credibility... 70 
one I ſuppole relates to hat he reports concernin 155 ewe, the other 
9 the Fhenicians themſelves. For the he made uſe 
of the Records of Jerom-baal the Prieſt of the God oak or T ather las; 
for the other, that he uſed all the Records of the feyeral Cities, and 
the ſacred Inſcriptions in the Temples. . Who that Jerom:beal was, is 


much diſcuſſed among Learned men, the finding out of which hath been 


thought to be the molt certain way to TOP © the age of Savchonia- 


hon. The learned Bocbartus conceives, him to be Gideon, who in Scri- pochart. - 
ptures is called Jernb-bagl, which is of the ſame ſenſe 1 in the. Pheziciar +4 v4 
Language, only after their cuom, changing one 1 my 17 in Abu 
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and him contemporar Ino where find an 2 — mentigned in Por- 
Pbyry W that, e only that he made uſ of the Records of Jerub- 
baal, w very probably do at a ee diſtange of 


time an f 5 3 Whether by thoſe le, ve, mean the Annals 
written by "tk 5 the Records concerning . actions; either of which 
might 177 Sauchoniathon con bg: light 4 in the hiſtory either 

ot the Iraelites or Phanicians. And it is ſo Ahe e the Wore 4 9. bable, 
1 ſe preſently after the death of Gideas, the Iſcuelitet worth 
Baal. berith; by which moſt probably is meant the Idol of Nea ar Judg 833. 
n the place where — lived ; by which means the 
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eſpecially becauſe the building of This * which that Author . 
gcalik· vor. an ancient thing (as hath been of ferved dy Scaliger) is hy gur beſt. 
'" Frag: Chronologers placed about the time of Gideon, and about 65 years be- 
do. fore the deſtruction of Troy. 1 know Bochartut, to avoid this argument, 
hath brought ſome evidence of ſeveral places called Tyrus in Phænicia, 
from Scylax his Periplus; but none that there was any more than one 
Leb. Thyrns of any great repute for antiquity. Now this Tyr#s Joſephus makes 
4#7./-3. but 240 years elder than Solomon's Temple, and Ju{tiz but one year el- 
der than the deſtruction of Troy. Neither can any account be given 
$tra691.16, Why Siclon ſhould be ſo much celebrated by ancient Poets, as Strabo tells 
us, when Tyre is not ſo much as mentioned by Homer; if the famous 
Thre were of ſo great antiquity and repute as is pretended. It cannot he 
denied but that there is mention in Scripture of a, Tyre elder, than this 
we ſpeak of, Joſhua 19. 29. which ſome think to be that which was cal- 
rin. Hiſt. led Palætyrus, which Strabo makes to be 20 furlongs diſtant from the 
Nat. *- 5- great Hre; but Pliny includes Palgiprus within the circumference of 
©” Thre, and ſo makes the whole circuit of the City to be 19 miles. It is 
not to me ſo certain to what place the name Palætyrus refers, whether 
to any Tyrus before the firſt building of the great Tyre, or to the'rujns 
of the great Thre after its deſtruction by Nebuchadnezzar, compared with 
the new Tyre, which was built more inward to the, Sea, and was after 
beſieged by Alexander the Great. It may ſeem probable that Paletyrus 
may relate to the ruins of the great Tyre, in that it was after included 
in its circuit, and chiefly becauſe of the prediction in Ezekiel 28. 4. Tha 
ſhalt be built no more; for the-Tyre erected after, was built not on the 
Continent, but almoſt in the Sea. If ſo, then Palæiyrus or. the old fa 
mous Tyrys might ſtand upon a rock upon the brink of the Continent: 
and ſo the great argument of Bochartus is eaſily anſwered, which is, 
that after it is mentioned in Sanchoniathon's Hiſtory, that Hypſouranius 
dwelt in Tyre, upon the falling out between him and his brother Uſous, 
Uſous firſt adventured eis SciMzorny tural, to go to Sea, which ſaith he, 
evidently manifeſts that the Tyre mentioned by Sanchoniathon was not the 
famous Inſular Tyrus, but ſome other Tyre. This argument, I ſay, is 
now eafily anſwered, if the famous Hre before its deſtruction by Nebu- 
chadnezzar did ſtand upon the Continent; for then it might be the old 
famous Tyre ſtill, notwithſtanding what Sanchoniat hon ſpeaks of the firſt 
venturing to Sea after Tyre was built. So then I conceive theſe ſeveral 
ages agreeable to the ſame Tyre; the firſt was when it was a high ſtrong 
Nock on the Sea-fide without many Inhabitants ; fo I ſuppoſe. it was 
when mentioned by Joſhra, as a bound of the tribe of Aſher. The ſe- 
cond age was, when it was built a great City by the Sidonians upon the 
former place, and grew very populons and famous, which laſted till 
Nebuchadnezzar's time; after this, tho it were never built upon the 
Continent again, yet a little farther into the Sea, a new and goodly 
City was erected, which was New Tyre, and the remains on the Conti- 
nent fide Palætyru. Thus far then we have made good Scalzger's op! 
nion againſt Bochartzs, that the famous Sanchoniatbon is not ſo old as 
he is pretended to be. bo "oY 3 
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© Which will be farther manifeſt, if that Abibelzr, to whom Sarchonies V. 
thon is ſuppoſed to dedicate his Hiſtory, were the father to Hiram, con- 
temporary. with Solomon, as Joſ. Scaliger ſuppoſeth, who was 1 54 years Sca!, ver. 


after the deſtruction of Trey. In the Tyrian Dynaſties produced by Sra- 
liger out of the Phenician Annals, this Abibalus is the firſt who occurs 


tiquity, if this were the time he lived in. But Bochartzs well obſerves, 
that it is not ſpoken of Abibalus King of Tyre, but of Abibalus King of 
Berytus, whom we may allow to be ſomewhat nearer the time of Moſes 
than the other Abibalus, as the Phænician Annals make it appear, as Por- 
 pbyry tells us; but yet we find his antiquity is not ſo great as to be able 

to conteſt with Moſes, as Porphyry himſelf confeſſeth; altho we may 
freely acknowledge him to be far elder than any of the Greeſꝶ Hiſtori- 


ans; which is all Voſſius contends for, and ſufficiently proves: but we veg. 4: 


are far from yielding him contemporary with Semiramis, as Porphyry ii 1 


would have him, and yet makes him junior to Myſes, and to live about 
the time of the Trojan war, which is to reconcile the diſtance of near 


800 years: ſuch miſerable canfuſion was there in the beſt learned Hea- 
thens in their computation of ancient times. - - 3 


Having thus cleared the Antiquity of Sanchoniathon and the Phamnichot 


Hiſtory, we are next to conſider the Fidelity of it. This Sanchoniathor 


is highly commended for, both by Porphyry, and his Tranſlator into 
Greek Philo Byblius, who lived in Adrian s time; and Theodoret thinks 
his name in the Phænician language ſigniſies e , which Bochartus 
endeavours to fetch from thence, and conceives the name to be given 
him when he ſet himſelf to write his Hiſtory ; and he wiſheth, and fo 
do we, that he had been then vir ſus nominis, and made it appear by 
his writing that he had been a Lover of Truth. Philo faith he was ang 
TM eG & TWPEKY ar, a very learned and inquiſitive man; but ei- 
ther he was not ſo 5 7 to enquire after, or not ſo happy to light 
on any certain Records; or if he did, he was not over- much a Lover of 
truth, in delivering them to the world. How faithful he was in tran- 


unleſs we had thoſe. Books of Taautus, and the ſacred Inſcriptions, and 

the Records of Cities which he pretends to take his Hiſtory from, to 
compare them together. But by what remains of his Hiſtory, which is 
only the firſt Book concerning the Phericiar Theology, extant in Exſe- 
bius, we have little reaſon to believe his Hiſtory of the World and eldeſt 
times, without further proof than he gives of it, there being ſo much 
obſcurity and confuſion in it, when he makes a Chaos to be the firſt be- 


S. to be the ſon of Chryſor or Vulcan, and again the ſame 5G. the 
man born of earth, to be ſeveral generations after After and Hęœrdgo- 
„S., who were the firſt mortal men; and yet from the two brethren 
Ter»vimus and Au d came two Gods, whereof one was called 'Ayesc, 


and the other Ayegzxc, and this latter was worſhipped with as much 
veneration as any of their Gods. 7145 | err 


Yet from theſe things, as fooliſh and ridiculous as they are, it is very 
probable the Groſtics and the ſeveral. ſubdiviſions of them might take 
the riſe of their ſeveral ones and ov21441; for here we find Atv and 


names they, according to their ſeveral ſects, took a liberty of altering 


according to their ſeveral fancies- This is far more probable to 


me, 
1 


than 


ſeribing his Hiſtory from his Records, we cannot be ſufficient judges of, 


ginning of all things, and the Gods to come after; makes AvrySwv i 


lere. made two of the number of the Gods; but the reſt of the 


VI. 


VI. 


4 


in Euſeb. 
Chr. p. 12. 


— 9 * * 7 Scal. Can. 
and is contemporary with David Sanchoniathon then is of no great an- Is. J. 2 
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than that either Hefod's Srogovi ſhould be the ground of them; or the 
2 opinion of a late German Divine, who concetves that Philo Byblins did 
- 74. U;ſ-in imitation” of the Gnoſtics, form his holy ſtory of the Phenicians 
ns Exeice Theology. For altho' Lam far from believing what Kircher ſome- 
. fel r. here tells us, that he had once got afight of Saychoniathon's Original 
Fiſtory (it being not the firſt thing that learned men hath been deceived 
in) yet I ſee no ground of fo much peeviſhneſs, as becauſe this Hiſtory 
pretends ſo much antiquity, we ſhould therefore preſently condemn it 
as a figment of the Tranſlator of it. For had it been fo, the Antagoniſts 
of Porphyry, Methodius, Apollinarins, but eſpecially Euſebius, fo well verſed 
in antiquities, would have found out ſo great a cheat. Altho I muſt 
confeſs they were oft-times deceived with Piæ Fraydes ; but then it was 
when they made for the Chriſtians, and not againſt them, as this did. 
But beſides a fabulous confuſion of things together, we have fome things 
delivered concerning their Gods, which are both contrary to all natural 
notions of a Deity, and thoſe very common principles of Humanity, 
which all acknowledge. As when K-24. or Saturn, ſuſpecting his fon 
Sadidas, deſtroyed him with his own hands, and warred againſt his father 
Uranus, and after deſtroyed him likewiſe, and buried his brother Ara. 
alive in the earth ; which being taken, as Philo Byblius contends they 
ought to be, in the literal ſenſe, are ſuch incongruities to all notions of a 
divine nature, that it is the greateſt wonder there ſhould he any that 
ſhould believe there was any Gop, and believe theſe were Gods together. 
But altho' there be ſo many groſs Fables and Inconfiftencies in this 
om Phænician Theology, that are fo far from meriting belief in themſelves, 
that it were a ſufficient forfeiture of reaſon to ſay they were credible; 
yet when we have a greater light in our hands of divine revelation, we 
may in this dungeon find out many excellent remainders of the ancient 
tradition, tho' miſerably corrupted ; as, concerning the Creation, the 
Original of Idolatry, the Invention of Arts, the Foundation of Cities, 
the Story of Abraham, of which in their dae place. That which of all 
ſeems the cleareſt in this Theology, is the open owning the original of 
Idolatry to have been from the conſecration of fome eminent perſons 
after their death, who had found out ſome uſeful things for the world 
while they were living: which the ſubtiler Greeks would not admit of, 
viz, that the perſons they worſhip'd were once Men ; which made them 
turn all into Allegories and Myſtical Senfes to blind that Idolatry they 
were guilty of the better among the ignorant: which makes Philo Bybli- 
Philo Bybl. us ſo very angry with the Neoteric Grecians, as he calls them, ws & fe 
2. Het, Cao twins I tx d ug rg D Sea I- dN, in” aMnm92 2 x, pubis Nui 
2p. I. I. \ a . . s. * . | 
c. 6. p. 23. Cg v t, Rwghas dvd: That with à great deal of force and ſtraining they 
turned all the ſtories of the Gods into Allegories and Phyſecal 4 en 
Which is all the ingenuity that I know is to be found in this Phenician 
Theology, that therein we find a free acknowledgment of the begin- 
ning of the Heathen Idolatry: and therefore Sanchoniathon was as far 
from advancing Porphyry's Religion, as he was in the leaſt from over- 
throwing the credibility of Chriſtianity, xy. jane ig: 
VIII. The next we come to then, are the Egyptians; a people fo unreaſo- 
| nably given to Fables, that the wiſeſt action they did, was to conceal 
| their Religion; and the beſt offices their Gods had, was to hold their 
Fingers in their mouths, to command ſilence to all that came to worſhip 
them. But we deſign not here any ſet diſcourſe concerning the vanity 
of the Ægyptian Theology, which yet was ſo monſtrouſly * 
| TD that 
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that even thofe who were over · run with the heigbe of idolatry. them- 
ſelves, did make it the object of their ſcorn and laughter. And cer- 


tainly bad we no other demonſtraticn of the greatneſs of Man's apoſta- 


ſy and degeneracy, the /&g yptian Theology would be an irrefragable 
evidence of it: for who could but imagine a ſtrange lowneſs of ſpirit 
in thoſe, who could fall down and worſhip the baſeſt and moſt con- 
temptible of creatures > Their Temples were the beſt Hieroglyphics of 
themſclves, fair and goodly ſtructures without, but within fome de- 


formed creatures enſhrined for veneration. But tho the Mgyptiant had 
loſt their credit fa much as to matter of Religion; yet it may be ſup- 


poſed, that they who were ſo famed for wifdom and antiquity, ſhould 


be able to give a full and exact account of themſelves: thro' the ages of 


the world. And this they are ſo far from being defective in, that if 
you will believe them, they will give yon an account of themſelves 
many thouſands of years before ever the world was made, but the pe- 
culiar vanity of their Chronology will be handled afterwards: That 
we now enquire into, is, what certain Records they had of their own 
antiquity, Which might call for aſſent from any unprejudiced mind; 
whether there be any thing really anſwering that loud and unparallell'd 
cry of antiquity among the Egyptians, whereby they will make all other 
Nations in compariſon of them, to be but of yeſterday, and to know 
nothing. We queſtion not now their pretence to wiſdom and learning, 
but are the more in hopes to meet with ſome certain way of ſatisfaction 
concerning ancient times, where learning is ſuppoſed to have flouriſhed 
ſo much, even when Greece it ſelf was accounted barbarous. 
The great baſis of all the Egyptian Hiſtory depends on the credit of 


their ancient Hermes, whom out of their veneration they called Triſ- 
megiſtzs z tor to him they aſcribe the firſt invention of their Learning, 


and all excellent Arts; from him they derive their Hiſtory ; their fa- 
mous hiſtorian Marxetho profeſſing to tranſcribe his-Dynaſties from the 
Pillars of Hermet. We ſhall therefore firſt ſee of what credit and an- 


tiquity Hermes himſelf was, and of what account particularly 


thoſe Pillars were which uphold all the Fabric of Manetho his Dyna- 
ſties. For Hermes himſelf the ſtory concerning him is ſo various and 
uncertain, that ſome have from thence queſtioned whether ever there 
were ſuch a perſon or no, becauſe of the ſtrangely different account that 


IX. 


is given of him. Cotta in 7ully, in order to the eſtabliſhing his Acade- Cicero de 
mical doctrine of with-holding Aﬀent, mentions no fewer than five .. Peor. 


Mercuries, of which, two he makes Mgyptian, one of them the Hermes 


we now ſpeak of, whom the HEgyptians call Thoyth, and was the Au- 


thor both of their Laws and Letters. The /Egyprians, as appears by 
Diodorus, make him to be a ſacred Scribe to Oſiris, and to have inſtruct- 
ed 1/75; and when Oſiris went upon any warlike expedition, he com- 
mitted the management of affairs to him for his great wiſdom. The 


Phenicians preſerve his memory among them too: for Philo Byblins 


ſaith, That Sarchoniathon deſcribed his Theology from the Books of 


Taautus, whom the gęypti ans call Thoyth, who was tlie firſt inventor 
of Letters, and was a Counſellor to Saturn, whoſe advice he much re- 


lied on. What now muſt we pitch upon in ſo great uncertainties ? 
How come the Phænician and Hgyptian Theology to come both from 
the ſame perſon, which are conceived ſo much to differ from each o- 


ther? It we make the ſtories of Oſris and Iii to be fabulous, and mere- 


ly allegorical, as Plutarch doth, then Mercury himſelf muſt become an 
e Allegory, 


. 
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Allegory, and the Father of Letters muſt be an Hieroglyphic. If we 
admit the Mgyptian narrations to be real, and ſeek to reduce them to 
truth, and thereby make Oſiris to be Mitſraim the ſon of Cham, who 
firſt ruled in Egypt: All that we can then affirm of Hermes is, That he 
might be ſome uſeful perſon, who had a great influence both upon the 
King and State, and did firſt ſettle the Nation in a politick way of go- 
vernment, whoſe memory on that account the Egyptians might pre- 
ſerve with the greateſt veneration ; and when they were once fallen in- 
to that idolatry of conſecrating the memories of the firſt contributors to 
the good of mankind, they thought they had the greateſt reaſon to a- 
dore his memory, and ſo by degrees attributed the invention of all nſe- 
7amblic, ful things to him. For ſo it is apparent they did, when Jamblichus tells 
de Iſt. us, The Mgyptians attributed all their Books to Mercury, as the Father 
of them: becauſe he was reputed the father of wit and learning, they 
made all the off-ſprings of their brains to bear their father's name, And 
this hath been the great reaſon the world hath been ſo long time impo- 
ſed upon with varieties of Books going under the name of Hermes 7rif- 
megiſtus. For he was not the firſt of his kind, who in the early days of 
the Chriſtian World obtruded upon the World that Cento or confuſed 
mixture of the Chriſtian, Platonic, and Egyptian Doctrines, which is ex- 
tant ſtill under the name of Hermes Triſmegiſtus; whoſe vanity and 
falſhood hath been ſufficiently detected by learned men. There were 
long before his time extant ſeveral Mercurial Books, as they were cal- 
led, which none of the wiſer Heathens did ever look on as any other 
than fables and impoſtures, as appears by Porphyry's letter to Azebo the 
FEgyptian Prieſt, and Jamblichus his anſwer to it in his Book of the 
Agyptian Myſteries. 3 wm | 
x. We have then no certainty at all, notwithſtanding the great fame of 
Hermes, of any certain records of ancient times, unleſs they be contain- 
ed in thoſe ſacred Inſcriptions from whence Maretho took his Hiſtory. 
It muſt be acknowledged that the moſt ancient way of preſerving any 
monuments of learning in thoſe elder times, was by theſe Inſcriptions 
on Pillars, eſpecially among the Egyptians, as is evident from the ſe- 
Gal. I. i. c. Veral teſtimonies of Galen, Proclus, of enbliobus, and the Author of the 
Jul. c.1. Book called Sapientia ſecundum Fg yptios, adjoyned to Ariſtotle; who all 
7:55 gr. CONCUT in this, that whatever laudable invention they had among them 
Jamb. de it was inſcribed on ſome Pillars, and thoſe preſerved in their Temples, 
5 5 c. 2. which were inſtead of Libraries to them. Manetho therefore to make 
Sap. Sec. his ſtory the more probable, pretends to take all his relations from theſe 
Apt. c. r. ſacred Inſcriptions; and as Euſebius tells us, tranſlated the whole /Egyp- 
tian Hiſtory into Greek, beginning from their Gods, and continuing his 
Hiſtory down near the time of Darius Codomannus, whom Alexander 
conquered: for in Euſebius his Chronica mention is made of Manetho his 
ou de Hiſtory, ending the xvi” year of Artaxerxes Ochns, which, ſaith Foſſrur, 
lil. Grec. was in the ſecond year of the 100 Olympiad. This Manet ho Sebennyts 
c. was High Prieſt of Heliopolis in the time of Ptolements Philadelphus, at 
whoſe requeſt he writ his Hiſtory, which he digeſted into three Tomes, 
the firſt containing the 11 Dynaſties of the Gods and Heroes; the ſe- 
cond, 8 Dynaſties ; the third 12; all containing, according to his fa- 
bulous computation, the ſum of 53535 years, Theſe Dynaſties are yet 
preſerved, being firſt epitomized by Julius Africames, from him tranſeri- 
I bed by Euſebiur in his Chronica, from Euſebius by Georgius Syncellus, out 
AF | | of whom they are produced by Joſ. Scaliger, and may be ſeen both in 
4 His Euſebius, and his Canones Iſagogici t. Now 
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No Manetho, as appears by Exſebiut, voucheth' tllis as the main XI. 
teſtimony of his credibility, that he took his Hiſtory, 6. In- 
ele, xe THADV, ic g N E VEG ERP; ͥ E. UN 

THO 1 THEY OV D O TY T Ts Eee, eu eνðẽE¹ñ/ N * KamrxAlo uy 

& x lies Nia Alxrs ci my EANNIRE D 9e Ire gyNutoor, 3; Dort- 
r m2:Iurizs Epps, male; 5 as 

| Ter, &% mois a3YT-o N eg AN len 5 from ſome Pillars'in the Land of 
Seriad, in which they were inſcribed in the Sacred Dialect by the firſt Mer- 
cury Thoyth, ard after the floud were tranſlated out of the Sacred Dialelt 

into the Greek Tongue in Hieroglyphic Characters, and are laid up in Books 
among the Reveſtries'of the Egyptian Temples, by Agathodæmon, the ſe- 
cond Mercury, the Father of Tat. | Certainly this fabulous Author could 

not in fewer words have more manifeſted his own impoſtures, nor 
blaſted his own eredit more than he hath done in theſe; which it is a 
wonder ſo many learned Men have taken ſo little notice of, which 
have found ſo frequent occaſion to ſpeak of Manetho and his Dynaſties. 
This 1 ſhall make appear by ſome great Improbabilities, and other plain 
Impoſſibilities which are conched in them. The improbabilities are, 
firſt, fach Pillars, being in ſuch a place as Seriad, and that place no (:.) 
more ſpoken of either by himſelf or by any other /Egyptiany, nor any uſe 

made of theſe Inſcriptions by any other but himſelf. As to this terra 
Seriadica where it ſnould be, the very learned and inquiſitive Foſeph 
Scaliger plainly gives out, and ingenuouſly \profeſſeth his ignorance. Scalig. Wi. 
For in his Notes on the Fragments of Marerho in Euſebins, when he 1% 285 
comes to that 2» y3 73' ne uf, he only faith, Quæ nobic ignota au- J. Ve. de 
rant fludioſs. But Iſaac Voſſms, in his late Diſcourſes De ætate mundi, et. mund. 
cries Een, and confidently perſuades himſelf that it is the fame with! 
Seirah, mentioned Judges 3. 16. Indeed were there nothing elſe to be 
conſidered but affinity of names, it might well be the ſame: but that 
2'7DÞ, which we render the ſtone- quarries, ſhould Ggnifie the Pillars 

of Mercury, is ſomewhat hard to conceive. ' The Seventy render it, as 
himſelf obſerves, π. 9Avie, by which they underſtand graver Images - 

do the word is uſed 2 Chrom. 33. 19. Deut. 7. 5. Iſai. 10. 19. The vul- 

gar Latin renders it, ad locum Idolorum; which were the certain inter- 
pretation, if Chtræus his conjecture were true, that Eg/oz had lately ſet 

up Idols there; but if it be meant of Pillars, I cannot but approve of 

Junius his interpretation, which I conceive bids faireſt to be the genu- 

ine ſenſe of the place, vi. that theſe' Stones here were the Twelve 
ſtones pitched by Joſbua in Gilgal after the T/raelztes paſſed over Jordan; johh.4.19, 
and theſe Stones'are ſaid to be by Gilgal, Judges 3.19; So that not- 20, 27. 
withſtanding this handſome conjecture, We arè as far to ſeek for the 

Pillars of Mercury as ever we were, and may be ſo to the world's end. 
Secondly, the ſtanding of theſe Pillars during the Floud, which muſt (2) 
be ſuppoſed certainly to have ſome ſingular virtue in them to reſiſt fuch = 

a torrent of Waters, which overthrew the ſtrongeſt built Houſes, and 

moſt compacted Cities. The plain Impoſſibilities are, rf, that Mane- (i.) 
tho ſhould tranſcribe his Dynaſties from the beginning of the Hiſtory of 
{Egypt, to almoſt the time of Alexander, out of the ſacred Inſcriptions of 
Thoyth, who lived in the beginning of the very firſt Dynaſty according 

to his own computation. Sure this Tboyth, was an excellent Prophet, 

to write an Hiſtory for above 50000 years to come, as Manetho reckons 
it. Secondly, it is as well till, that this Hiſtory after the Floud ſhould (2) 
be tanſlated into Hieroglyphic Characters. What kind of Tranſlation 
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is that? we had thought Higraglyphics| had been repreſentations of 
Things, and not of Sounds and Lettets, @r Words: H could this Hi- 
ſtory have at firſt been written in any tongue, when it was in Hiero- 
glyphics? Do Hieroglyphics ſpeak in ſeveral Languages, and are they 
6) capable of changing their Tongues? But thirdly,. it is as good ſtill, that 
the ſecond Mercury or Agathod man did tranſlate this Hiſtory ſo ſoon 
after the Floud into Gree&': Was the Greef Tongue ſo, much in requeſt 
ſo ſoon after the Flond, that the Mgyptian Hiſtory, for the ſake of the 
Greeks muſt be tranſlated into their Language? Nay, is it not evident 
ervd 1.2: from Heredotus and Hiodorut, that the Greciams were not permitted ſo 
0 5 or much as any commerce with the Ztgyptrens, till the time of Fſammeti · 
chus, which fell out in the 26 Dynaſty of Manet ha, and about a Cen- 
tury after the beginning of the Olympiads.. We ſee then how credible 
an Author Mazetho is, and what truth:there- is like to be in the account 
of ancient times given by the Ægyptiun Hiſtorians, ' when the chief of 
them ſo lamentably and ominouſly ſtumbles in his yery entrance into it. 
And yet as fabulous as this account is, which Mane anetho gives of his 
taking his Hiſtory from theſe Pillars before. the Floud, I cannot. but 
think that Joſephus, an Author otherwiſe of good credit, took his fas 
mous ſtory of Seth's Pillars, concerning Aftrenomical; obſervations be- 
fore the Floud, from this ſtory of Manet ho; and therefore I cannotbue 
look upon them with as jealous an eye as on the ther, altho I know 
how fond the world hath been upon that moſt ancient monument, as is 
pretended, of learning in the world. Du Bartas bath writ a whole Po- 
em on theſe Pillars, and the truth is, they are fitter ſubjects for Poets 
than any elſe, as will appear on theſe. .confiderstions. Finſt how 
ſtrangely improbable is it, that the poſterity-of Seth, who, as is pre+ 
tended, did foreknow a deſtruction of the world to be by 4 Flogd, 
ſnhould buſie themſelves to write Aſtronomical: obſervations on Pillars, 
for the benefit of thoſe who ſhould live after it? Could they think their 
Pillars ſhould have ſome peculiar exemption aboy; 
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e ſtronger ſtructures 
from the violence of the rough and furious waters? If they believed 
the Floud abſolutely univerſal, for whom did they intend their obſers 
vations? if not, to what end did they make them, when the perſons 
ſurviving might communicate their inventions to them? But, Serandiy, 
if either one or both theſe Pillars remained, whanee-icomes! it to pa 
that neither the Chald ans, nor any of the eldeſt pretenders to Aſtro- 
nomy, ſhould neither mention them, nor make any uſe of them? Nay, 
Thirdly, whence came the ſtudy of Aſtronomy to be fo lamentably de- 
fective in thoſe ancient times, if they had ſuch certain obſervations of 
the heavenly bodies gathered by fo much experieneeiof the perſons ho 
lived before the Flond? Fourthly, How: comes Joſephus himſelf to neg- 
Tect this remarkable teſtimony af the Soripture-hiſtory in his Books a- 
gainſt Appion, if he had thought ft were ſuch as might be relyed on? 
 fofthly, How comes Joſephus ſo careleſly not to ſet down the place in 
Syria where theſe Pillars flood, that iinquifitive Perſons might have ſa- 
'tisfy'd\themſelves with the Sightof the Pillar at leaſt; and what kind of 
characters thofe obſervations wete preſerved in? But now, if we com- 
Parethis of Jeſepbur with Mazerbo his tory, we ſhall ſind them ſo exact- 

ly referable each other, that we may jndge all thoſe Pillars to have 
been taken out of the ſame Quarry. Two things make it yet more pro- 
babe: Fit, Ihe name af theplace wherein they ſtaod, hich Euſta- 
bent in Herae ene takes out of Jcſep ber, and calls Snęsad, * 
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ſame place with that in Manet ho. The other is the common uſe of the 
name of Seth among the Egyptians, as not only appears by Plutarch de 
Jade & Ofiride, but by this very place of Manetho; where it follows, 
0 Bice Tal drug a book of his bearing the Title, which Vettizs Valens Vettiue 
Antiochenus tells us is not called £&5; but 259. Now therefore Joſephus, , ge. 
who 5 uſeth the teſtimony of Heathen Writers, and frequently cr. 5. 438. 
of this Manetho, endeavoured to bring this fabulous relation of Mane- 

tho as near the truth as he could; therefore inſtead of Thoyth he puts 

Seth, and inſtead of the fabulous hiſtory of MHgypt, the inventions of 

the Patriarchs, and Syria inſtead of Seriadica, a Country too large to 

find theſe pillars in. OP TIES INT F n 9 


CHAP. III. 
DINAS Te Of the Chaldæan Hiſtory. 


I. The conte t of Antiquity among Heathen Nations, and the ways of 
deciding it. II. Of the Chaldzan Aſtrology, and the foundation of 
Judicial Aftrology. III. Of the Zabii, their Founder, who they were; 
no other than the old Chaldees. IV. Of Beroſus and his Hiſtory. 
V. 4n account of the fabulous Dynaſties of Beroſus and Mane. 
tho; VI. From the Tranſlation of the Scripture-hiſtory into Greek 
in the time of Ptolemec. VII. Of that. Tranſlation and the, time 
of it. VIII. Of Demetrius Phalereus. Scaliger's arguments an- 
ſwered, IX. Manetho writ after the Septuagint, proved againit 
Kircher; hig arguments anſwered. Of Rabbinical and Arabic Au- 
thors, and their little credit in matter of Hiſtory, X. The time of 
Beroſus enquired into; bis Writing contemporary with Philadel- 
hu nat ef 213% 27 12985 
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T HE next whom our Enquiry leads us to, are the chaldæant, a Na- I. 

tion of great and undoubted Antiquity, being in probability the 

firſt formed into a National Government after the Floud, and therefore 

the more capable of having theſe Arts and Sciences flouriſh among them, 

which might preſerve the memory of eldeſt times to the view of poſte- 

rity. And yet even among theſe who enjoyed all the advantages of 

eaſe, quiet, and a flouriſhing Empire, we find no undoubted or credible 

Records preſerved, but the fame vanity as among the /Egypriars, in ar- Y 
rogating Antiquity to themſelves beyond all proportion of reaſon or ſa- 

tisfaction from their own Hiſtory, to fill up that vaſt meaſure of time 

with: which makes it moſt probable, what Diodorus obſerves of them, Dia. 

That in things pertaining to their Arts, they made uſe of Lunar years of 30 * __ 

days ; fo they had need, when Tully tells us that they boaſted of obſer- cicero de 

vations of the Stars for 470000 years. It had been impoſſible for them Pin. l 2. 

to have been ſo extravagant in their accounts of themſelves, had they 

but preſeryed the Hiſtory of their Nation in any certain Records., For -Y 
want of which, the Tradition of the eldeſt times varying in the ſeveral . 
families after their diſperſion, and berg gradually corrupted by ly FS, ; 
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- policy of their 1514 dem, and thoſe corruptions readily embraced: by the 
2 of ſelf love in the ſeveral Nations, thence aroſe thoſe 
vain and eager canteſtsbetween the Chaldeavs, Scythians, Kigyptiars, and 
tEthipians, concerning the antiquity of their ſeveral Nations: which 
may be ſcen in Diadores, and others: hy which it moſt evidently ap- 
pears that they had no certain Hiſtory of their own Nations, for none 
of them inſiſt upon any Records, but only Spa fever probabilities 
from the. nature of their Country, and the Climates they lived under, 
Neither need Pſagmetichus have been put to that ridiculous way of 
deciding the controverſy by bis two Infants bred up without any con» 
verſe with Men, concluding the language they ſpake would manifeſt 
the great antiquity of the Nation it belonged to: Whereas it is more 
than probable they had ſpoken none at all, had they not learned the 
inarticulate voice of the Goats they bad more converſe with than Men, 
The making uſe of ſuch ways to decide this controverſy doth not only 
argue the great weakneſs of thoſe times as to natural knowledge; but 
the abſolute defect and inſufficiency of them, as to the giving any certain 
account of the ſtate of ancient times. | Lk 
Il. Of whichthe Chaldears had advantages above all other Heathen Na- 
tions, not only living in a ſetled Country, but in or near that very place 
where the grand Anceſtours of the world had their chiet abode and re- 
fidence. hereby we ſee how unfaithful a thing Tradition is, and 
how ſoon it is corrapted or fails, where it hath no fare records to bottom 
its felfupon. But indeed it is theleſs wonder that there ſhould be a con- 
fuſion of Hiſtories, where there had been before of Tongues z and that 
ſuch whoſe deſign and memory Gop had blaſted before, ſhould after- 
wards forget Ne own original. But as if the Chaldears had retained 
ſomething (tilt of their old aſpiring mind to reach up to Heaven; the 
ouly thing they were eminent for, and which they were careful in pre- 
ſerving of, was Some Aſtronomical abſervations, which Tilly tells us 
they had a great convemiency for, by reaſon of the plain and even ſetuation of 
their Country; whereby they might have a larger proſpect of the hea- 
venly bodies, than thoſe who lived in mountainous Countries could 
have. And yet even for this (which they were ſo famous for, that the 
name Chaldzans paſled for Aſtrologers in the Rowan Empire) we have 
no great reaſon to admire their excellency in it, conſidering how foon 
their skill in Aſtronomy dwindled into that which by a great Catachreſs 
is called Judicial Aſtrology. The original of which is moſt evident among 
Them, as all other Heathen Nations, to have been from the Divinity 
which they attributed to the Stars; in which yet they were far more 
rational than thoſe who. now admire that Art ; For, granting their Hy- 
potheſis, that the Stars were Gods, it was but reaſonable they ſhould 
determine contingent effects; hut it is fax from being ſo with Them who 
take away the foundation of all thaſe celeſtial Houſes, and yet attribute 
the ſame effects to them, which they did, who believed a Divinity in 
Ben. them, The Chaldgare, as Diadoras relates, ſet 20 Stars under the Pla- 
"ne nets; theſe they called RD @cs; z, Others they had as Princes over 
x. theſe, which, called i S KU; the former were as the privy 
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 CoynſcHaurs, and cheſe the Princes aver them, bywhom-in-cheirour- 

{cs they ſuppoſed the courſe of the Lea ta be reguleteg.. See then what 

a near affinity there was hetween Aſtrology and. Dininity: of the Stars, 

Piolem. . Which makes. Pfaleanee call them Abe WhO condemned Aſtrology; be. 
i  Ccaylc therehꝝ they deſtroyed the main of their Religion, which vas 
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the worſhipping the Stars for Gods. But it ſeems by Strabo, that one of Sr 
the dects of the Chaldears did ſo hold to Aſtronomy ſtill, that they whol- J 73.“ 
ly rejected Gerethlialogy : which cauſed a great diviſion among the Or- 

choens. and Borſippeni, two Sects among them, ſo called from the places 
of their habitations. Nan | ECT | | | 5 N ti 
; Andif we reckon the Zabii among the Chald ant, as Maimonides ſeems It. | 
to do, we have à further evidence of the Planetary Deities ſo. much in | 
requeſt among the Chaldæant; for the deſcription he gives of them is ie. 

to this, purpoſe, That they had no other Gods. but the Stars to. whom they ure Neve. 
made Statues and Images, to the Sun Golden, to the Moon Silver, and ſo-- 

to the reſt of the Planets of the Metals dedicated to them, Thoje Images de- 
rived an influences from the Stars to which they were ereFed, which had 

thence a faculty of foretelling future things; which is an exact deſcription Scaliger - - 
of the To or Taliſmans ſo much in requeſt among the Heathens; 29. «dc«- 
ſuch as the Palladium of Troy is ſuppoſed by learned men to have Regen 
Theſe:Taliſmans are by the Jews called David's bucklers, and are much Seiden de 
of the ſame nature with the ancient Teraphim, both being accurately . 


made according to the poſitions of the Heavens; only the one were to Sv 
foretel future things, the other for the driving away. ſome calamity, 4. Clim. 
Concerning theſe Zabii, Maimonides tells us, That the underſtanding their 8 
Rites would give à great deal of light to ſeveral paſages of Scripture which 
nom lie in obſcurity : but little is ſuppoſed to be yet further known of 
them than what Scaliger hath ſaid, That they were the more Eaſtern 
Chaldeans ; which he fetcheth from the ſignification of the word. Se- 
veral of their Books are extant, ſaith Scaliger, among the Arabians, but 
none of them are yet diſcovered tothe Fry yr world. Salmaſarsthinks, 
theſe Zabii were the Chaldeans inhabiting Meſopotamia, to which is very 
conſonant what Mæimonides ſaith, that Abrahams had his education among. | 
them. Said Batricidet, cited by Mr. Selden, attributes the original of Selden ds 
their Religion to the time of Nahor, and to Zaradchath'the Perſian as the ft . 
Author of it; who s conceived to be the ſame with Zoroaſter, who in 

all probability is the ſame with the Zertooſt of the Perſees, a Se of the 
ancient Perſians living now among the Banyan in the Indies. Theſe \ 
give a more full and exact account concerning the original, birth, edu- 
cation, and enthuſiaſms or revelations of their Zertoaſt, than any we 
meet with in any Greek Hiſtorians z three books they tell us of, which 
Zertooft received by Revelation, or rather one book conſiſting of three 
ſeveral tracts, whereof the firſt was concerning Judicial Aſtrology, which 
they call Aſtoodeger; the ſecond concerning PB, or the knowledge of 
Natural things ; the third was called Zertooſt, from the bringer of it, 
containing their Religious rites; the firſt was committed to the Feſopps 
or Magi, the ſecond to 1 8 the third to the Daroset or Church- 
men, wherein ate contained the ſeveral precepts of their Law; we have 
likewiſe the rites and cuſtoms of theſe Perſees in their worſhip. of Fire, 
with many other particular rites of theirs, . publiſhed ſome time ſince bx 
one Mr. Lord, who was a long time reſident among them at Surat; by 
which we may not only underſtand much of the Religion of the ancient 
Perſians, but, if I miſtake not, ſomewhat of the Zabzz too. Myreaſons 
are, becauſe the ancient Zaradcha or Zoroaſter is by. Sdid Batricides. made 
the Author of the Zabii, as we have ſeen already, Who was undoubtedly. 
the founder of the Perſia worſhip, or rather a promoter of itamong the 
Perſians ; for Ammianus Marcellinus tells us, that he was inſtructed in Au. nt. 
the rites of the Chaldeans, which he. 85 to the Perſian rites. Feat Hiſt. l. 23. 
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and conſequently the Tue tun of Symbol of the Sun, the eternal Fire, 
is evident; which, as fat as we can learn, was the great and moſt early 
Kolatry of the Eaftern Countries. And further we find Gow, in Lepiti- 
cus 26. 30. threatning to deſtroy their D'39N their Inzages of the Sun, ſome 
render it; but moſt probably by that word is meant the f. Odi, the. 
Hias, where they kept their perpetual Fire, far thoſe are be from 
80 both for the dn atid Fire. Now hence it appears that 
this Idolatry was in uſe among the Nations about Pal æſtine; elle there 
had been no need of fo ſevete a threatniny againſt it: and therefore 
moſt probably the rites of the Zabi (which mult help us to explain the 
reafons of ſome particular poſitive precepts in the Levitical Law re- 
lating to Idolatry) are the ſame with the rites of the chaldæan and Per- 
frarts, who all agreed in this worſhip of the Sun and Fire; which may 
be yet mote probable from what Mai monicles faith of them, Gen Zabie 


evat gen, que implevit totum orbem; it could not be then ay obſcure 
Nation, but ſuch as had the largeſt ſpread in the Eaſtern Countries, 
which could be no other than the ancient Chal4 ears, from whom the 
Perun derived theit worſhip.” It may not ſeem altogether improbable 
that Balaum the famous Southſayer was one of theſe Zabii, eſpecially 


if according to Salmaſus his judgment, they inhabited Meſopotamia; for 


Balaums Country ſeems to be there; for it is ſaid, Num. 22. 5. that 
he dwelt in Petbor by the river, i. e. ſaith the Chaldee Paraphralt, in Peor 


Syria by Euphrates, which in Scripture is called the river, Ela. g. 7, 


But from this great obſcurity as to the hiſtory of ſo ancient and ſo large 
a people as theſe Zabiz are ſuppoſed to be, we have a further evidence 
to our purpoſe of the defe&ivencſs and infufficiency of the Eaſtern Hi- 
ſtories as to the giving any full account of themfelves and their ow of 
original, | Wee, , ATT 5 - LI 
We are told indeed by ſome, that Nabp#aſſzy did burn and defttoy all 
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to give an account of the moſt ancient times, and reckons up his two 
Dynaſties before the time of Beluy : but of them afterwards. It cannot 
be denied but ſome Fr of his hiſtory, which have been preſer- 
ved ſrom ruin by the care and induſtry of Joſephus, Tatianns, Biſebius 
and others, have been very uſeful, not only for proving the truth of the 
hiſtory of Scripture to the Heathens; but alfo for illuſtrating ſome paſſa- 
ges concerning the Babylonian Empire: as making Nabopolaſſar the Fa- 
ther of Nebuchadonoſor, of which Scaliger hath full en in his Notes 
pon thoſe Fragen. Joe 
Far be it from me to derogate any thing even 
where they do not interfere with the Sacred Hiſtory of Scripture; and it 
is certainly the beſt improvement of theſe to make them draw water to 
the Sandluary, and to ſerve as ſmaller Stars to conduct us in our way, 
when we cannot enjoy the benefit of that greater Light of Sacred Hiſtory. 
But that which I impeach; theſe prophane hiſtories of, is only an inſuffi- 
ciency as to that account of ancient times: wherein they are ſo far from 
giving light to ſacred Records, that the deſign of ſetting of them up 
ſeems to be for caſting a cloud upon them. Which may ſeem ſomewhat 
the more probable in that thoſe monſtrous accounts of the g yptian 
and Chaldean Dynaſties did never publickly appear in the world in the 
Greek Tongue till the time that our ſacred Records were tranſhted into 
Greek at Alexandria. For till that time when this authentic hiſtory 
of the world was drawn forth from its privacy and retirement into the 
public notice of the world about the time of Prolemens Philadelphus, be- 
ing as it were lockt up before among the Iſraelites at Judæa] theſe vain 
pretenders to antiquity thought not themſelves ſo much concerned to 
ſtand up for the credit of their own" Nations. For till that time the 
eredulous world, not being acquainted with any certain report of the 
creation and propagation of the world, was apt to ſwallow any 'thing 
that was given forth by thoſe who were had in ſo great eſteem as the 
Cbaldæan and the Mgęypsiam Prieſts were. Becauſe it was ſuppoſed that 
thoſe perfons, who were freed from other avocations, had more leiſure 
to inquire into theſe things; and becauſe of their myſterious hiding 
what they had from the vulgar, they were preſumed to have a great 
deal more than they had. Hut now when the Sn of Rigbteonſueſt was 
approaching this Horizon of the world, and in order to that the Sacred 
Hiſtories like a Day- ſtar was to give the world notice of it, by which 
the former ſhadows and miſts began to fly away, it concerned all thoſe 
whoſe intereſt lay in the former ignorance of mankind, as much as they 
could, to raiſe all their Igae: Fatni, and whatever might tend to obſcure 
that approaching Light; by invalidating the' credit of that which came 
to beſpeak its acceptunge; 001 2110 0 PEP DIODE RPIR 
It is very obſervable, what gradations and ſteps there were in the 
world to the appearance of that Grand light, which came down from 
Heaven to direct us in dur way'thitherz how the world not Tong before 
was awakened into a greater :ingquiſinveneſs than ever before, how 
—"— meu into repute, and what methods divine providence uſed 


to give t | 
prepare them for that further diſcovery 


machy, ve it afrerwands. 
In order to this that Nation of the Jews which was an incloſed garden 


Append. at 
I deEmend. 


prophane Hiſtories, V. 


quifitive world a taſte of trath/at preſent to ſtay their ſio-——i 


before, was now thrown open, ahd any of the plaiits removed and 


{et in foreign Countries, not only in Babylus (where even after their 
return were left three famous Schools of Learting, Swe, Pombeds 25 
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and Neharda) but in Mgypt too, where multitudes of them by Alex. 
ander's favour were ſettled at Alexandria, where they had opportunity 
to ſeaſon thoſe two great Fountains, hence the current of knowledge 
ran into the reſt of the world. And now it was not in Fewry only that 
God was known, but He whoſe name was great in Iſrael did make way for 
the knowledge of himſelf among all the Nations of the earth. And that 
All-wiſe G o D who directed the Magi by a ftar to. Chriſt, making uſe 
of their former skill in Aſtronomy to'take notice of that Star which came 
now on a peculiar errand to them to lead them to their Saviour (the 
great G o p condeſcending ſo far to mankind, as to take advantage of 
particular inclinations, and to accommodate himſelf to them; for which 
purpoſe it is very obſervable that he appeared in another way to the 
Wiſe- men, than to the poor Shepherds) the ſame Go p made uſe of 
the curioſity and inquiſitiveneſs after knowledge, which was in Prolemæus 
e Philadelphns (which he is ſo much applauded for by Athenæus and o- 
eum, l. j. thers) to bring to light the moſt advantageous knowledge, which the 
c. 9 . world ever had before the coming of Chriſt in the fleſh. And that great 
Library of his erecting at Alexandria did never deſerve that title till it 
had lodged thoſe ſacred Records, and then it did far better than the old 
one of Oſymanduas, of which Hiſtorians tells us this was the Infcription* 
Ire 0 The ſhop of the Soul's PHH. 
vis, But this being a matter of ſo much concernment in order to our bet- 
ter underſtanding the original of the vaſt accounts of time among the 
Chaldeans and Egyptians, and a ſubject not yet touched by any, we ſhall 
a little farther improve the probability of it, by taking a more partieu- 
lar account of the time when the Scriptures were firſt tranſlated, and the 
occaſion might thereby be given to theſe Mg yptiant and Chaldæans to 
produce their fabulous account into the view of the world. Whether 
the Scriptures had been ever before tranſlated into the Greek language; 
(tho'.it be aſſerted by ſome ancient Writers of the Church,) is very que+ 
ſtionable, chiefly upon this account, that a ſufficient reaſon cannot be 
aſſigned of undertaking a new tranſlation at Alexandria if there had been 
any extant before. Eſpecially if all thoſe circumſtances of that tranſla- 
tion be true, which are commonly received and delivered down to us, 
with almoſt an unanimous conſent of the perſons who had greater ad- 
vantages of knowing the certainty of ſuch things, than we can have at 
this great diſtance of time. And therefore certainly every petty con- 
jecture of ſome modern, tho learned men, ought not to bear ſway a- 
gainſt ſo unanimous a tradition in a matter of fact, which cannot be ca- 
pable of being proved, but by the teſtimony of former ages. And it is 
ſomewhat ſtrange that the ſingle teſtimony of one Hermippus in-Diogenes 
Diss. Laer. Laertius (whoſe age and authority is ſomewhat doubtful) concerning 
COR e only one Particular referring to Demetrius Phalerens, ſhould be thought 
of force enough among perſons of judgment as well as learning, to in- 
fringe the credibility of the whole ſtory delivered with ſo much conſent, 
not only by Chriſtian, but Jewiſh Writers; the teſtimony of one of which 
at all (every whit as conſiderable as Herwippys) viz. Ariſtobulus Jud æus a Peri- 
| prep. Ev. patetical Philoſopher, in an epiſtle to Ptolemee Philometor, doth plainly 
13 aſſert that which was ſo much queſtioned concerning: Dewetrins Phate- 
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vil. But whatever the truth of all the particular circumſtances: be, which 
 / - There enquire not after, nor the authority of that Ariſtaus from hom 


the ſtory isreceived, nor whether this Tranſlation waszmade by Jet 
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neus attributes it to the time of Ptdlemens Lai; Clemens Alextndrinus 
| queſtions whether in the time of Lags or Pb5ladelphnr; the teſt of the 


| 
) 
. 
t 


cing this teſtimony, b 


comparing this with the age of the forementioned Hiſtorians, Marerho 


| upon . 6. 
the view of that actount, which the holy Styfptures, being then en-. 


$a . 3 1 
ſent out of Juaen, or by 'Jews & at Hlexandria; it ſufſiceth for our 
purpoſe that this Tranſlation was made before either the C Balalean Dy- 
naſties of Bereſur, or the digyptiar of Manetho, were publiſhed to the 
world. In order to whichit is neceſſary to ſhew in what time this Tran- 

ſlation was effected ; and herein that chanel of Tradition, which con- 

veys the truth of the thing in one certain courſe,” runs not with fo V it 
a ſtream cbnteruing the exact time of it; all indeed agree that it was- 
bout the time of Ftlemeur Philadelphur, but in what years of his reigu, 

is very dubious. Joſeph Staliger who hath troubled the waters fo much scalie- 
concerning the patticular circumſtances of this Tranſlation, yet —— Swgraalll 
ges that it was done im the time of Pie Philadelphirs only he Eg i 
contends with Africanus that it ſhould be done in the 1320 Ohm bid, 
which is in the 330 yeat of Ptotewens Philadelphirs but Euſebiur aud Te- 
rom place it in the very beginning ofhisreign, which I think is far more 
probable, and that in the time wheti Proltmaur Philadelphns teigned 
with his Father Ptolemæur Lagit for ſo it is moſt certain he did for two 
years before his fathers death. By which means the great difficulty of 


Scaliger concerning Demetrius Plulrren is quite taken off; for rom 
ſpeaks nothing of Demetrixs his being out of favour with Philadelphys l. Scaliger 


during his father's life, but that upon hisfather's death, he was bahiſh- . The 


ed by bim, and died in his baniſhment, ſo that Demetrius might have 10 17. 


Ldyl. 17. 
the overſight of the Library at Alexandria, and be the main inſtrument 7. . s. 
of promoting this Tranſlation, and yet thoſe things be after true which 5! ©* 


_  Hermippns ſpeaks, viz. when Ptolemens Lagi or Sotur was now dead. 


For it ſtands not to reaſon that during his father's life Ph;ludelphys ſhould 
diſcover his diſpleaſure againſt Demetrius, it being conceived upon the 
advice given to his father for preferring the ſons of Arn to the Crowrt 
before the fon of Berenice. Moſtlikely therefore it is chat this Tranfh- 

tion might be begun by the means of Deaetriur Phalerenrin the titne of 

Philadelphns his reigning with his father; but, it may be, not finiſhed 

till after the death of Soter, when Philadelphns reigned alone. And by 

this now we can perfectiy reconcite that differences which is among the — 
Fathers concerning the time when this Tranſlation was made. For Ve- Bee 


caſt it fully for both; for there ſpeaking of. Aviſtobul#s, he faith, He mate 3s. 7 
one of the Sevent y who interpreted the Soripturer to Ptolemæus Philadelphiuss . ius de 
and hir father, and dedicated bis Commontaries upon the Lam to both thoſe Hiſt. Grace 
Ringe. Hec fane onmem ſerupulum ein,, (ith *-Voſſtus upon produ- B 
puts it ous of all doubt; and to tlie fame pur- Eyipb. pag. 
poſe ſpeaks the learned Jeſuit Peravins im his Notes on Epiphartias, 380. 

Having thus far cleared the eime'when the tranſlation of tfie Scrĩiptures IX. 
into Greeb was made, we ſhall-find:ouv conjecture rmach/frengthetied | 


Chorus carry it for Philadelphur; but the words of Audtolius iti 1” bey N 


by 


and Beraſur. Maneths we have already made appear to Have Hved in 
the time of Prolemens Philadelphus, aud that, faitth Voſſme, after the 
death of Seter., It is evident from what remains of him in 7 his 
Chronica, that he not only flouriſned im the time of PBH ber, bur 
writ his hiſtory at the ſpecial command/of PhiladelfÞe, as manffeftayp?·-· 
pears by the remaining Epiſtle of Manetio te hir, fhllextarit in BNE. £7. cu 
This command of PR alalpbas might very probably be Gcaſſon 
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| ſlated into Greek, did give of the World, and the propagation of Man- 


. 
ry 
. 


kind; upon which, we cannot imagine but fo inquiſitive a perſon as Phi- 


ladelphus would be very earneſt to have his curioſity ſatisfyed, as to what 
the Mg yptian Prieſts (who had boaſted ſo much of antiquity) could 
produce to confront with the Scriptures. Wherenpon the task was un- 
dertaken by this Manet ho, High · Prieſt of Heliopolir, whereby thoſe things 


which the Mgyptian Prieſts had to that time kept ſecret in their Cloiſters, 


were now divulged and expoſed to the judgment of the learned world; 

but what ſatisfaction they were able to give inquiſitive minds, as to the 

main Zur , or matter enquired after, may partly appear by what 

hath been ſaid of Manetho already, and by what ſhall be ſpoken of his 

Dynaſties afterwards. _ | „ NASA” [ xa 

But all this will not perſuade Kircher ; for, whatever Scaliger, 

nay, what Maretho himſelf ſaith to the contrary, He with thecon- 

___ fidence and learning of a Feſmte affirms, that this Maretho is elder than 
vedip. - Alexander the Great. For theſe are his words, Frequens apud priſcos 
eps. To. 1. hiſtoricos Dynaſtiarum Mg yptiacarum fit mentio, quarum tamen alinne 
n. c. 9. Authorem non habemns niſi Manethonem Sebennytam, Sacerdotem Eg ypti- 
um, quem ante tempora Alexandri, quicquid dicat Scaliger, in Egypto 
floruiſſe comperio. Certainly ſome more than ordinary evidence may be 
expected after ſo confident an affirmation z but whatever that perſon be 

in other undertakings, he is as unhappy a perſon in Philology, as any 

that have pretended ſo much acquaintance with it. One would think, 

he that had been twenty years, as he tells us himfelf, courting the . 

yptian Myſteries for compaſſing his Oedipzs, ſhould have found ſome 

58 arguments to prove an aſſertion of this nature, than meerly the 
teſtimony of Joſephus, the Hebrew book Juchaſin, and ſome Arabic Wris 

ters, not one of all which do mention the thing they are brought for, 

viz. that Manetho was elder than Alexander. All the buſineſs is, they 

quote him as an ancient Writer; but what then? The Author of the 

book Juchaſin was Abraham Zachuth, a Jem of Salamanca, who writ in 

the year of our Lord 1505. and this book was firſt printed at Conſtantino- 

ple 1556. Might not this man then well mention Manetho as an anci- 
ent Writer, if he flouriſhed above 1600 years before: him, in the time 


of Ptolemens Philadelphus 2 And what if ſome Arabic Writers mention 


him? Are they of ſo great antiquity and credit themſelves, that it is 
an evidence Mazetho lived in Alexander's time to be praiſed by them? 


It would be well, if Kircher, and other learned men, who think the 


world is grown to ſo great ſtupidity, as to believe every thing to be a 
jewel which is far fetched, would firſt aſſert and vindicate the antiquity 
and fidelity of their Arabic Authors, ſuch as Gelaldinus, Abenephi, and 
many. others, before they expe& we ſhould part with our more authen- 
tic Records of Hiſtory for thoſe fabulous relations which they are ſo 
full fraught withal. Were it here any part of my preſent buſineſs, it were 
an eaſy matter ſo to lay open the ignorance, falſity, and fabulouſneſs of 
thoſe Arabians whom that author relies ſo much upon, that he could 


not be freed from adefign to impoſe upon theworld, who makes uſeof 


their . teſtimony in matter of ancient times without a Caveat; I know 

none fit to believe theſe Arabic Writers as to theſe things, but thoſe 

Origen, c. who have faith enough to concoct the Rabbins in matter of Hiſtory; of 

cone: ** whom Or igen ſaith, Iavre A TN IO ay TH VOv 1 #& Ae gi. -who ar C, 

Amt. in as Grotins truly ſaith, peſſimi hiſtoriæ Magiſtri ; nam e quo patria exæpul- 

2 24. , ſunt, omnis apud illos hiſtoria craſſis erroribus & fabulis ne 
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uibut & proinde nibil credendum eſt, nifi aliunde teſtes acteſſerint. And 
ir Caſaubon paſleth this ſharp, but due cenſure upon them, Rabbinis, . 4 
bi de lingua Hebraica agitur & vocis alicujus proprietate, vel aliquo Tal- Baron, 16. 
mudico inſtituto merito 4 Chriſtianis tribui non parum 3 ubi vero 2 verbig ve- S. 8. 
nitur ad res, aut ad hiſtori am, vel rerum antiquarum veteris populi expli- 
cationem, niſi falli & decipi volumus, nihil admodum eſſe illis ſidei haben- 
dum. Sexcentis argumentis hoc facile probarem, ſi id nunc agerem. And 
in reference to their Ancient Rites as well as Hiſtory Joſeph Scaliger Scaliger at 
hath given this verdi& of them, Manifeſta ef# Judæorum inſcitia, —_— 
cum uſu veterum rituum etiam eorum cognitionen ami ſerumt, ut multa que ad 25 I 
eorum ſacra & hiſtorian pertinent, longe melins nos teneamns quam ipſi. The 
ſame which theſe very learned perſons ſay of Rabbinical, may with as 
much truth be ſaid of theſe Arabic Writers, in matters of ancient hiſtory, 
which I have here inſerted, to ſhew the reaſon why I have thought the 
teſtimony of either of theſe two ſorts of perſons ſo inconſiderable in the 
matter of our future diſcourſe ; which being hiſtorical, and that of the 
greateſt antiquity, little relief is to be expected from either of them in or- 
der thereto. But to return to Kircher. It is freely granted, that Joſe- 
pbus, an Author of credit, and age ſufficient to give his opinion in this 
caſe, doth very frequently cite Manetho in his Ægyptian Hiſtory ; par- 
ticularly in his learned books againſt Appion; but where he doth give 
the leaſt intimation of Maxetho being elder than Alexander, I am yet 
to ſeek. But Kircher will not yet leave the matter ſo, but undertakes 
to give an account of the miſtake ; which is, That there were two Ma- 
netho's beſides, and both Egyptians, mentioned by Suidas; one a Men- 
deſian, who writ of the Preparation of the Mgyptian Kc, a kind of per- 
tume uſed by the Egyptian Prieſts, - The other a Dioſpolitan, who writ 
ſome Phyſiological and Aſtronomical Treatiſes, whoſe works he hears 
are preſerved in the Duke of Florence his Library; and this was he (ſaith 
he) who lived in the times of Auguſtus, whom many by the equivocation 
of the name have confounded with the ancient Writer of the /Egyptian 
Dynaſties. Isit poſſible ſo learned a Jeſuite ſhould diſcover ſo little judg- 
ment in ſo few words? For, firſt, who ever aſſerted the writer of the 
Dynaſties to have lived in the time of Auguſtus 2 Yet, ſecondly, if that 
Manetho, whom Suidas there ſpeaks of, lived in Auguſtus his time accor- 
ding to Kircher, then it muſt neceſſarily follow, that the Compiler of 
the Dynaſties did: for it is evident to any one that looks into Suidas, 
that he there ſpeaks of the ſame Manet ho, for theſe are his words: Mase- 
was Ox. Alo N AH N Secours, pvawnoe, Oc. Can any thing 
be more plain than that he here ſpeaks of Manet ho Sebennyta, who was 
the Author of the Dynaſties, tho he might write other things beſides, 
of which Suidas there ſpeaks? But Kircher very wiſely, in tranſlating 
Szidas his words, leaves out Te Sen, which decides the controverſy, - 
and makes it clear, that he ſpeaks of the ſame Manet ho of whom we have 
been diſcourſing. Thus it ſtill appears that this Maretho is no elder 
1 the time of Prolemee Philadelphus, which was the thing to be pro- 
ved. g VPA 1 | 
Now for Beroſus, altho the Chald ears had occaſion enough given them X. 
fore this time to produce their Antiquities by the Jews converſe with 
them in Babylon; yet we find this Author the firſt who durſt adventure 
them abroad, ſuch as they were, in Greek. Now that this Beroſus pub- 
liſhed his Hiſtory after the time mentioned, I thus prove. Tatianus - 
ius tells us that he writ the Chaldaic Hiſtory in three Books, and __ | 
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cated them to Antiochns, mf 17 Elemor retro, as it is read in the frag- 
Aenne nent of Tatiamus, preſerved in Exſebius ; but it muſt be acknowledged 
A. that in the Paris edition of Tatiamns, as well as the Baſil, it is thus read, 
10. 5. 289. L ANU yegover, Armiyto ma wel air rer, here it relates to the 
ed. & otepb. 3 from Alexander, in the other, to the third from Seleucus; Now 
if we reckon the third fo as to take in the perſon from whom we reckon 

for the ſirſt, according to the reading in Euſebius, it falls to be Antiochns 
called Gs; according to the other reading it falls to be Antiochus Suter; 
Ee de for Selencus ſacceded Alexander in the Kingdom of Syria; Antiochus 
Temp. I. 3. Soter, Selencus ; Antiochus Oe%, Anti ochus Soter. But according to ei- 
5. 392. ther of theſe readings, our purpoſe is ſufficiently proved. For Artio- 
eßus Soter began to reign in Syria in the pxth year of Ptol. Philadelphus 

in Egypt ; Antiochns Gedòs ſucceded him in the 220 year of Philadelphus, 

now the ſooneſt that the hiſtory of Beroſ#s could come forth, muſt be in 

che reign of Antiochus Soter, which according to our accounts is ſome 
competent time after the tranſlation of the Scripture into Greek. But 

if it were not till the time of Autiocbus Oe, we cannot but imagine that 

the report of the account of ancient times in the Scriptures was ſuffici- 

ently divulged before the publiſhing of this hiſtory of Beroſus; and, it 

may be, Beroſus might ſomewhat ſooner than others underſtand all tranſ- 

actions at Alexandria, becauſe the place of his chief reſidence was where 

Veſfius de Ptolemee Philadelphns was born, which was in the He of Cos. But Loſe 
Hiſt. Grec. ſius goes another way to work, to prove the time of Beroſus, which is 
por f this. He quotes it out of Pliny that Beroſus recorded the hiſtory 480 
nat. I. ). years, which, ſaith he, muſt be reckoned from the Ara of Nabonaſſar. 
£.57. Now this began in the ſecond year of the 8 Olympiad, from which time 
if we reckon 480 years, it falls upon the latter end of Autiochus Soter; 

and ſo his Hiſtory could not come out before the 22 of Prolemee Philadel- 

phns, or very little before. Thus we have made it evident, That theſe 

two great Hiſtorians are younger even than the tranſlation of the Bible 

into Greek, by which it appears probable that they were provoked to 

publiſh their fabulous Dynaſties to the world. And ſo much to ſhew 

the inſufficiency of the Chaldæan Hiſtory, as to the account of ancient 

Strab. l. times: Which we ſhall conclude with the cenſure of Strabo, a grave and 
whe judicious Author, concerning the antiquities of the Perſſams, Medes, and 
Syrians; which, ſaith he, have not obtained any great credit in the world, 

dra Th 7 ovyenpo 4rAmune x, p, becauſe of the ſimplicity and 


fabulouſneſs of their Hiſtorians. From hence we ſee then that there is no 


great credibility in thoſe Hiſtories, which are impeached of falſhood by 
the moſt grave and judicious of Heathen Writers. 2 09 
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nifeſted by three evident arguments of it. (1) The fabu. 
louſneſs. of the Poetical age of: Greece. The: Antiquity, of Poetry. 
II. Of Orpheus and the ancient Poets. Whence, the Poetical Fa- 
 bles borrowed. III. The advancement of Poetry and Idolatry toges 
ther in Greece, IV. The different cenſures of Strabo and Erato- 
ſthenes concerning the Poetical age of Greece; and the reaſons of 
them, V. (2.) The eldeft Hiſtorians' of Greece are of ſeſpected 
credit. Of Damaſtes, Ariſteus, and others; VI. of moſt of their 
elde Hiſtorians we bave not hing left but their Names, of others 
only the Subjects they treated of, and ſome Fragments, VII. The 
higheſt Antiquity of the Greeks nat much older than Cyrus or Cam- 
byſes. VIII. (3+). Thoſe that are extant either confeſs their igno* 
rance of eldeſt times, or plainly diſcover it. Of the firſt ſort are 
Thucydides and Plutarch. IX. Several evidences of the Grecians 
ignorance of the true original of Nations. X. Of Herodotus and his 
miſtakes, XI. The Greeks ignorance in Geography diſcovered, and 
E thence their inſufficiency as to an account. of ancient Hiſtory, 


DR we now to the Hiſtory of Greece; to ſee whether the Metro- I. 
polis of Arts and Learning can afford us any account of ancient 
times, that they may be able to make us in the leaſt queſtion the account 
given ofthem in ſacred Scriptures. We have already manifeſted the de- 
ect of Greece as to letters and ancient Records, but yet it may be pretend- 
ded that her Hiſtorians, by the excellency of their wits and ſearching 
abroad into other Nations, might find a more certain account of ancient 
times, than other Nations could obtain. There is no body, who is any 
thing acquainted with the Grecian humour, but will ſay they were be- 
holding to their Wits for moſt of their Hiſtories; they being ſome of 
the earlieſt Writers of Romances in the world, if all fabulous narrati- - 
ons may bear that name. But laying aſide at preſent all their Poetic 
*+-*Mytbology, as it concerns their Gods, (which we may have occaſion to 
enquireinto' afterwards) we now examine only their credibility, where 
they pretend to be moſt hiſtgrical. Vet how far they are from meriting 
belief even in theſe things, will appear to any that ſhall conſider; firſt, 
That their moſt ancient Writers were Poetical and apparently fabulous ; 
ſecondly, That their eldeſt Hiſtorians are of ſuſpected credit even amongſt 
themſelves; thirdly, That their beſt Hiſtorians either diſcover or con- 
feſs abundance of ignorance as to the hiſtory. of ancient times. Firſt, 
That their firſt Writers were poetical, and apparently fabulous. Strabo 
undertakes to prove that Proſe is only an "imitation of Poetry, and ſo . 
Poetry muſt needs be firſt written. Fur, ſaith he, at firſi Poetry only was strabo lt. 
iu requeſt ; afterwards inimitation of that, Cadmus, Pherecydes, and He- 
catæus wrat their hiſtories, obſerving allother laws of Poetry, but anly'the 
weaſures of it; but | by degrees n began to take greater liberty, "0 Jo 
0 | 0 ED „„ 
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as the Comical ſtrain is nothing elſe but a depreſſing the ſublimer ſtyle of Tra- 
gedy. This he proves, becauſe den did anciently ſignify the ſame with 
2ex2ew; for Poems were only meninrutrn, Leſſons fit to be ſung 
among them: thence, ſaith he, is the original of the Pa, &c. 
for theſe were thoſe Poems which were ſung tm 52:3, when they held 
Putarch. a branch of Laurel in their hands, as Plutarch tells us they were wont to 


51.77% ſing Homer's Ilias;; others were ſung to the Harp, as Heſrod's Eg): be- 


ſides, ſaith Strabo, that Proſe is called 5 7:7%5a5/©,, argues that it is only a 
bringing down of the higher ſtrain in uſe before, But however this 
were in general; as to the Greciant, it is evident that Poetry was firſt 


in uſe among them; for in their elder times when they firſt began to 
creep out of Barbariſm, all the Philoſophy and Inſtruction they had 
7lutarch. was from their Poets, and all couched in Verſe; which Plutarch not 


— 8 only confirms, but particularly inſtanceth in Orphens, Heſſod, Parmeni- 


403, der, Xenophanes, Empedocles, and Thales; and hence Horace de arte P or 


tica ſays of the ancient Poets before Homer, 
fit hec ſapientia quondam 7 
Publica privatis ſecernere, ſacra prophanise 
Concubitu prohibere vago : dare jura maritis <1. 


Oppida moliri: leges incidere ligno. TD... 
Sic honor & nomen divinis vatibus atque 
Carminibus venit. 


tein Dig. From hence, as Heinſius obſerves, the Poets were anciently called AN 


in He. oxaXu; and the ancient ſpeeches of the Philoſophers containing matters 
#7. % of Morality, were called” Aci N, AV, of which many are mention- 
ed in their Lives by Diogenes Laertius; in the ſame ſenſe were Carmina an- 
ciently uſed among the Latines for Precepts of Morality, as in that col- 

lection of them, which goes under the name of Cato, (which ſome think 

Borborn. tobe an ancient piece, but with a falſe inſcription, but Boxhornius thinks 
24. Rom. it to be of ſome Chriſtians doing in the decay of the Roman Empire,) 
Si Deus eſt animus, nobis ut Carmina dicunt. Carmina, ſaith Heinſrus, i. 
e. dicta Philoſophorum ; cauſa eſt, quia ditta illa brevia, quibus ſententias 

ſuas de Deo deque reliquis includebant, 239192 dicebant, i. e. Carmina. 

II. When Poetry came firſt into requeſt among the Grecians, is ſomewhat 
uncertain; but this is plain and evident, that the intention of it was 


not meerly for inſtruction, but, as Strabo expreſſeth it, Iuzywydr 2, 


Strabs l. l. 54 THyEw Tx Ahn, the more gently to draw the people on to idolatry. For 


. 13. as he faith, it ic impoſſible toperſwade women and the promiſcuous multitude 


\ 


to religion by meer dry reaſon or philoſophy, æ M 9 x, S Sein aj ue, 
e g 2veu oSommaias 2, Tnzgleizs; but for this, (aith he, there is need 
* of ſuperſtition, and this cannot be advanced without ſome fables and wonders. 
* For, ſaith he, the Thunderbolts, Shields, Tridents, Serpents, Spears at- 
* tributed to the Gods are meer fables, and ſo is all the ancient Theology; but 
© the Governours of the Commonwealth made uſe of theſe things the better to 
* awethe ſilly multitude, and to bring them into better order. I cannot tell 
how far this might be their end, ſince theſe things were not brought in 
fo much by the ſeveral Magiſtrates, as by the endeavour of particular 
Men, who thought to raiſe up their own eſteem among the vulgar by 
ſuch things, and were imployed by the great Deceiver of the world as 
his grand inſtruments to advance Idolatry in it. For which we are to 
conſider; that altho' there were groſs Ignorance ; and W a 

e "Iv | perltitio 
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brouoht it down from that lofty ſtrain it wat 500 in, to the form now in uſe 
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perſtition enough in Greece before the Poetic age of it, yet their ſu- 
form, as about the time of Orpbeut, from whom the 'Poetic age com- 
menceth: who was as great an inſtrument of ſetting up Idolatry, as 4. 
pollonins was afterwards of reſtoring it, being both perſons of the high- 
eſt eſteem and veneration among the heathen, Much about the fame 
time did thoſe live in the world who were the firſt great promoters of 


Superſtition and Poetry, as Melampus, Muſæur, Arion Methymnæus, Au- ö _ 
phion of Thebes, and Eumol put Thrax, none of whom were very diſtant 1 f 
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from the time of Orpheus, Of whom Clemens Alexandrinus thus ſpeaks, Clem. 47. 
Leos en MSL; AD pag 0; 7 Ctov dr Yeo TW} gone r arou ug Protreptic. 
6271 7% c Yaerwyunmeiro, Theſe under 4 pretence of Muſick and 8 
Poetry corrupting the lives of men, did by a kind of artificial Magic firſt draw 

them on to the practice of Idolatry. For the novelty and pleaſingneſs of 

Muſic and Poetry did preſently inſinuate it ſelf into the minds of men, 

and thereby drew them to a venerable eſteem both of the Perſons and | 
practices of thoſe who were the Authors of them. So Conor in Photius Phot. Bibl. 
tells us that Orphens was exceedingly acceptable to the people for his skill % 5g 
in Muſic, which the Thracians and Macedonians were mach delighted 

with : From which aroſe the fable of his drawing trees and wild beaſts 
after him, becauſe his Muſic had ſo great an influence apon the civili- 
zing that people, who were almoſt grown rude thro' Ignorance and Bar- 
bariſm : and Horace explains it, 28110 4 


Horat. Ep. 
ad P Jen: 


Sylveſtrer homines ſacer interpreſque Deoram 
Caædilus & vicbtu fedo deterruit Orpheus, 
Difus ab hoc lenire Tigres rabidoſque Leones. 


This Orpheus by Mythologiſts is uſually called the ſon of Calliope, but 
may with better reaſon be called the Father of the whole Chorusof Mn- 
ſes, than the Son of one of them; ſince Pindar calls him Tizzizg dg, 1 
and John Tzetzes tells us he was called the ſon of Calliope, as g 2h 
auric edge ty öf- TED eis ce Hd, as the inventor of poetical elegancy, p 1. 
and the ſacred; Hynins which were made to the Gods : (which the old Ro- Pœrenef x. 
mans called Aſamenta) and Juſtin Martyr calls him & a2\u9:571lo; Tear | 
Mor, the firſt teacher of Polytheiſne and Idolatry. | 

For this Orpheus having been in Ægypt, as Pauſaniac, Diodlorus, and III. 
Artapanus in Euſebius all confeſs, he brought from thence moſt of the Ma- pa. Eli 
gical rites and ſuperſtitious cuſtoms in uſe there, and ſet them up among 4. 1 
the Qrecians; ſo Diodorus acknowledgeth in the ſame place; and it is B. 
likewiſe evident by what Ariſtophanes ſaith in his B4reg: Wo, Euſ. Prep. 


1 4 Fs, | J. 10. 
*Ozgevs mer D dg 0 S A erge, p. 7 Gr. | 5-458 


Orpheus firſt znſtruffed thew in the ſacred myſteries, and to abſtain from” © 
ſaughter, which is to be underſtood of the B I, the killing of beaſts in 
Jacrifice, which probably was in uſe among them before, as à remain- 

der of ancient tradition, till Orphezs brought his Afgyptiar doctrine into 
requeſt among them. The myſteries of Oſr:9, faith Hiodorut, were tranſ- 
planted into Greece under the name of Dion us or Bacchus, and Ii un- 

der Ceres or Magna Mater, and the puniſhment and pleaſures after this 

life from the ritesof Sepulture among them; 4; cram wafting of Souls, 


from the! ake Achernſea in Egypt, over whic they were wont to 25 * 
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Pauſ. Lac. the dead bodies: H 


auſamiur tells us, that the Spartan derived the wor- 
p 95. ſhip of Ceres, Cbubonia from Orphan, and the Mzineta the worſhip of 
Cointh. Feoete. Beſides which he inſtituted new rites and myſteries of his own, 
Vide cet. in which the initiated were called Oęearbugal s and required a moſtſo- 
Rhod. Ant lemm ath from all of them never to divulge them. which was after ob- 
4 9. 15: ſervedl in all thoſe prophane myſteries which in imitation of theſe were 
ſetup among the Greeks. - Strabo thinks the myſteries of Orpbent were in 
5/4672 imitation of the old Cotyttionand. Bendidian my ſtcries'among the Thra- 
terp. p. 134. ciams 3 but Heroclotus with more probability parallels them and the Dia- 
Ed, H. St. uyſi am with the Egyptian, from which we have already ſeen that Orpheus 
derived His; who is conceived by Georgias Cedrenut and Timotheus 
in Euſe bias, to have lived about the time of Gideon the Judge of Iſrael; 
but there is too great confulion concerning his age, to define any thing 
99 about it. Which ariſeth moſt from the ſeveral perſons going 
under this name, of which, beſides this, were in all probability two 
543d. in more; the one an Heroic Poet, called by-Suidas, Ciconens, or Arcas, 
Oe · who lived two ages be fore Homer, and hethat goes under the name of 
Orpbeus, whoſe Hymns are ſtill extant, but are truly afcribed to Onoma» 
critus the Athenian, by Clemens Alexandrinus, Tatianns Afſyrms, Suid as, 
and others; who flouriſhed in the times of the Pi/eftratide at Athens. 
We are like then to have little relief for finding out of truth in the Poe- . 
tie age of Greece, when the main deſign of the Learning then uſed was 
only to inſinuate the belief of Fables into the people, and by that to 
awe them into Idolatry. pe | 
IV. If we come lower down to the ſucceding Poets, we may find Fables 
increaſing ſtill in the times of Hamer, Heſfod, and the reſt, which made 
Eratoſthenes, a perſon of great judgment and learning (whence he was 
called alter Plato, and II, and 2 Bizz, becauſe he carried, if 
not the firſt, yet the ſecond place in all kind of Literature) condemn 
the ancient Poetry as 16449) pwugrroyizr, 4: company of ald Wives tales, 
which were invented for nothing but to pleaſe filly people, and had 
no real learning or truth at all in them: For this, tho, he be ſharply 
cenſured. by Straba, in his firſt book, who undertakes to vindicate the 
Geography of Homer from the exceptions of Eratoſthenes ; yet himſelf 
cannot but confeſs that there is a very great mixture of old fables in all 
their Poets, which 3s, ſaith lie, partly ſo delight the people, and parti) 
to awe them. For the minds of men being always deſirous of novelties; ſuch 
things do' hugely pleaſe the natural bumours of weak people; eſpecially" if 
there be ſomething in them that is Sowa s, rex), very ſtrange and 
wonderful, it increaſeth the delight in hearing it; e e vd A, 
eiperegr, which draws them on to a deſire of hearing more Mit. And by this 
means, ſaith he, are children firſt brought on to learning, and all ignorant 
per ſons are kept in ame; nay, and the more learned themſelves (partly for 
>- want of reaſon and judgment, and partly from the remainder of thoſe 
_ Impreſſions which theſe things made upon them when they were-chil- 
dren). cunnos ſhake off that former credulity which they hadl as to tbeſeu bing. 
By which diſcourſe of Strabo, tho intended wholly by him in-vindica- 
tion okpoetic Fables, it is plain and evident what great diſſervice hath 
beendone to Truth by them, by reaſon they had no other Records to 
preſerve their ancient Hiſtory but theſe fabulous Writers. And there- 
fore ſuppoſing a mixture of truth and falſhood together, which Stralo 
contends for zi yet what way ſhould be taken to diſtinguiſn the true from 
the falſe, - when they had no other certain Records? nn Fry 
£03 | 9 OR HImic!s 
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himſelf acknowlegeth how hard a matter it is even for wiſe men to ex- 
cuſs thoſe fabulous narrations out of their minds, which were inſinua- 
ted nnto them by all the advantages which prejudice, cuſtomi and educa- 
cion could work upon them. Granting then there may be ſome truth 
at the bottom of their fabulous narrations; 


Qs r le ve ν ονç Soya amo, | . 

which may be gilded over with ſome pleaſant tales, as himſelf compares it ; 

yet how ſhall thoſe come to know that it is only gilded, that never ſaw 
any pure metal, and did always believe that it was what it ſeemed to 
be? Had there been any Kez7u2to, or Touch - ſtone to have differenced 

between the one and the other, there might have been ſome way for a 

feparation of them; but there being none ſuch, we muſt conclude, that 

the fabulous narrations of Poets inſtead of making truth more pleaſant 

by their fictions, have ſo adulterated it, that we cannot find any credi- 

bility at all in their narrations of elder times, where the truth of the ſto- 

ry hath had no other way ofconveyance but thro their fictions. 

But tho Poets may be allowed their liberty for repreſenting things to v. 

the greateſt advantage to the palates of their Readers, yet we may juſt- 

ly expect, when men profeſs to be Hiſtorical, they ſhould deliver us no- 

thing but what upon ſtricteſt examination may prove undoubted truth. 

Yet even this were the Greeks far from; for Strabo himſelf confeſſeth of Strab. l. i. 
their eldeſt Hiſtorians, Kal of m6 9? ime 2n0) x puore} pudnyedpu, their 
firſt Hiſtorians both of perſons and things were fabulous. Djodorus parti- 

cularly inſtanceth in their eldeſt Hiſtorians, as Cadmus Mileſrus, Heca- 
tes, and Hellanicus, and condemns them for fabulouſneſs. Strabo con- 
demns Damaſtes Szgeenſis for vanity and falſhood, and wonders at Erato- V. c,,.u5. 
ſthenes for making uſe of him; yet this man is of great antiquity among in Sr. 1. 
them, and his teſtimony uſed by Authors of good credit, as Dionyſus . 
Halicarmaſſenſir, Plutarch, and others. Nay, Pliny profeſſeth to follow c. 5 
him, and ſo he doth Ariſteas Proconneſiur in his Arimaſpia, which may 
render the credit of his Hiſtory very ſuſpicious; with whom it was a 
ſufficient ground of credibility to any ſtory, That he found it in ſome 
Greek Authors. Strabo reckons Damaſtes with Enhemerns Meſſenius and 
Antiphanes Bergeus ; which latter was ſo noted a lyar, that from him, 

as Stephanus tells us, Beppe was uſed as a proverb for to ſpeak never Stephan. io 
4 word of truth. Arifteas Proconnęſſus lived in the time of Cyrus, and BU. 
vrit a Hiſtory of the Arimaſpi, in three Books, who ſeems to have been | 
the Sir John Mandevil of Greece, from his tories of the Arimaſps with 
one eye in their foreheads, and their continual fighting the Gryphers for 
gold; yet the. ſtory was taken upon truſt by Herodotus, Pliny, and many 

others; tho the experience of all who have viſited thoſe northern Cli- 
mates do ſufficiently refute theſe follies. Strabo faith of this Ariſfteas, Strab. l. 
that he was «vie Dine & m ., one inferior to none for juggling, which; 
cenſure was probably occaſioned by the common ſtory of him, that he 
could let his ſoul out of his body when he pleaſed and bring it again; 
yet this Juggler did Celſus pitch on to confront with our bleſſed Saviour, 
as Hierocles did on Apoloxins : ſo much have thoſe been to ſeek for 
Reaſon, who have ſought to oppoſe the doctrine of Faith. | 
But further, what credit can we give to thoſe Hiſtorians who have VI. 
ſtriven to confute each other, and lay open one anothers falſhood to the 

world. Where was there ever any ſuch diſſonancy in the ſacred oy 1 
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Scripture? doth the Writer of one book diſcover the weakneſs of ano- 
ther? do not all the parts ſo exactly agree, that the moſt probable ſuſ- 
picion could ever fall into the heart of an Infidel, is, that they were 
all written by the ſame perſon, which yet the ſeries of times manifeſts 
to have been impoſſible? But now, if we look into the ancient Greek 
Hiſtorians, we need no other teſtimony than themſelves to take away 
their credibility. © The Genealogies of Heſſod are corrected by Acuſilaut, 
Acuſilaus is condemned by Hellanicus, Hellanicut accuſed of falſhood by 
Ephorus, Ephorus by Timens, Timæus by ſuch who followed him, as 

7oſeph« c. Foſephus fully ſhews. Where muſt we then fix our belief? upon all in 

en. common? that is the ready way to believe contradictions: for they con- 
demn one another of falſhood. Muſt we believe one, and reje& the 
reſt > but what evidence doth that one give why he ſhould be credited 

more than the reſt? And their eldeſt Hiſtorians are acknowledged 
to be moſt fabulous: | which is a moſt irrefragable argument againſt the 
Grecian hiſtory : ] For our only recourſe for deciding the controverſy 

among the younger Hiſtorians, muſt be tothe elder : and there we are 
further to ſeek than ever; for the firſt ages are confeſſed to be Poetical, 

and to have no certainty of truth in them. So that it is impoſſible to 

find out any undoubted certainty of ancient times among the Greek Hi- 
ſtorians; which will be yet more evident when we add this, That there 

are very few extant of thoſe Hiſtorians, who did carry the greateſt 
name for Antiquity. _ | | Ws 

VII. The higheſt Antiquity of the Greek Hiſtorians doth not much exceed 
the time of Cyrus and Cambyſes, as Voſſius hath fully demonſtrated in his 
learned Book, De Hiſtoricis Græcis, and therefore I ſhall ſpare particular 
enquiries into their ſeveral ages. Only theſe two things will further 
clear the inſufficiency of the Greek Hiſtory, as to an account of ancient 
times: Firſt, That of many of theſe old Hiſtorians we have nothing 
left but their mere names, without any certainty of what they treated. 

Such are Siſyphus Cons, Corinnus, Engeon Samins, Deiochus Proconneſius, 

Eudemus Parins, Democles Phigaleus, Ameleſagoras Chalcedonius, Leno- 

medes Chins, and ſeveral others whoſe names are recorded by ſeveral 

Writers, and liſted by Voſſius among the Hiſtorians ; but no evidence 

what ſubje& of hiſtory was handled by them. Secondly, That of thoſe 

whoſe not only memories are preſerved, but ſome evidence of what 
they writ, we have nothing extant till the time of the Perſſan war. For 
all that was writ before, is now conſumed by time, and ſwallowed up 
in that vaſt and all-devouring Gulph ; in which yet their heads ſtill ap- 
pear above the waters, to tell us what once they informed the world of. 
It cannot be denied, but if many of thoſe ancient Hiſtories were yet re- 
maining, we might probably have ſome greater light into ſome matters 
of fact in the elder times of Greece, which now we are wholly to ſeek 
for, unleſs we think to quench our thirſt in the muddy waters of ſome 
fabulous Poets. For what is now become of the antiquities of Ionis and 
the city Miletus written by Cadmus Mileſus, ſuppoſed to be the firſt 
Writer of Hiſtory ? where lie the Genealogres of Acuſelans Argivus ? where 
is now extarit the Hiſtory of the Gods written by Pherecydes Syrius, Py 
thagoras his Maſter? or the Chronica of Archilochus who flouriſhed about 
the 20 Olympiad 2 or thoſe of Theagenes Rheginus 2 Where may we 
hope to meet with Pherecydes Lerins his Attic Antiquities, or his Cats. 
logue of Cities and Nations? or Hecatæur his Deſcription of Aſa, and 


ſome ſuppoſe of Libya and Europe too? or the Originals of Nations and 
| Founders 
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Founders of Cities written by Hellanicus 2 How may we come by the 
Perſic, Greek and Agyptian Hiſtory of Charon Lampſacenus; the Lydian 


Hiſtory of Xanthns Lydinsz the Samian Antiquities of Siumias Rhodins ; 


the Corinthian Hiſtory of Emelus Corinthius; Panyaſis his Antiquities of 
Greece; the Scythian Hiſtory of Anacharſir; the Phrygian of Diagoras ; 
the Chaldaic and Perſian of Democritus;' the Sicilian and Italian of Hi 
pys Rheginns ;, the Telchiniac Hiſtory of Teleclides? All theſe are now 
buried with many more in the rubbiſh of time, and we have nothing 
but meer skeletons of them left, to tell us, that once ſuch perſons 
were, and thought themſelves concerned to give the world ſome ac- 


count of their being in it. Whereby may be likewife ſeen the remark- 


able providence of Gop, concerning the Sacred Hiſtory, which tho' of 
far greater antiquity than any of theſe, hath ſarvived them all, and is 
ſtill preſerved with us with as much purity and incorruption as a Book 
paſſing thro' ſo many hands was capable of. But of that in its due 

Lace.” =, | | 

But yet if the Greek Hiſtorians that are yet extant, were of more un- 
doubted credit than thoſe that are loſt, we might eaſily bear with our 
loſing ſome old Stories, if we gained ſome authentick Hiſtory by it ac- 
compliſhed in all its parts: but even this we are far from in the Gree/: 
Hiſtory z for the Hiſtorians themſelves do either confeſs their own ig- 
norance of ancient times, or do moſt palpably diſcover it, which was 
the third and laſt conſideration touching the credibility of the Grecian 
Hiſtory, That moſt grave and accurate Hiſtorian Thucydides + than 
whom ſcarce ever any Grecian diſcovered more an impartial love to the 
truth in what he writ, doth not only confeſs, but largely prove the im- 
poſſibility of an exact account to be given of the times preceding the 
Peloponneſiam War, in the entrance into his Hiſtory : For, ſaith he, the 
matter preceding that time cannot now through the length of time be accu- 
rately diſcovered or found out by us. All that he could find in the anci- 
ent ſtate of Greece was a deal of confuſion, unquiet ſtations, frequent 

removals, continual piracies, and no ſettled form of Commonwealth. 
What certain account can be then expected of thoſe times, when a moſt 


VIII. 


judicious Writer, even of Athen, its ſelf, acknowledgeth ſuch a Chaos 


in their ancient Hiſtory > And Plutarch, a later Author indeed, but 
ſcarce behind any of them, if we believe Taurus in A. Gellins, for learn- 
ing and prudence, dares not, we ſee, venture. any further back than 


the time of Theſexs; for before that time, as he compares it, as Geo- 


graphers in their Maps, when they have gone as far as they can, fill up 
the empty ſpace with ſome unpaſſable Mountains, or frozen Seas, or 
devouring Sands; ſo thoſe who give an account of elder time, are 
lain to inſert 22474 2, ren, ſome wonderful and tragical Stories, 
which (as he ſaith) have neither any truth nor certainty in them. 
Thus we ſee thoſe who were beſt able to judge of the Greek Antiquities, 
can find no ſure footing to ſtand on in them; and what baſis can we 


find for our Faith, where they could find ſo little for their Knowledge? 


And thoſe who have been more daring and venturous than theſe per- 
ſons mentioned, what a labyrinth have they run themſelves into? how 
many confuſions and contradictions have they involved themſelves in? 
Sometimes writing the paſſages of other Countries for thoſe of Greece, 
and at other times ſo confounding times, perfons and places, that one 
might think they had only a deſign upon the underſtandings of their 
Readers, to make them play at*Blind-mans-buff in ſearching forthe 
Kings of Greece. WTR F But 
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a. 


norant and fabulous when they dare venture over their own threſholds 
and look abroad into other Countries; we certainly owe a great part of 
the lamentable ignorance of the true original of moſt Nations to the 
pitiful account the Greek Authors have given of them; which have had 


the fortune to be entertained in the world with ſo much eſteem and ve. 


neration, that it hath been thought learning enough to be acquainted 
with the account which they give of Nations. Which I doubt not hath 
been the great reaſon ſo many fabulous'relations, not only of Nations 


but Perſons and ſeveral Animals never exiſting, have met with ſo much 

entertainment from the leſs inquiſitive world. The Greek Writers, it is 
evident, took up things upon truſt as much as any people in the world 
did, being a very weak and inconſiderable Nation at firſt: and after- 
wards the knowledge they had was generally borrowed from other Na-. 
tions, which the wiſe men only ſuited to the temper of the Greeks, and 


ſo made it more fabulous than it was before. As it was certainly the 
great defect of the Natural Philoſophy of the Greeks, (as it hath been 
ever fince in the world) that they were fo ready to form Theories upon 
ſome Principles or Hypotheſes, which they only received by tradition 
from others, without fetching their knowledge from the experiments of 
Nature; and to theſe they ſuited all the phænomena of nature; and 
what was not ſuitable was rejected as monſtrous and anomalous; fo jt 
was in their Hiſtory, wherein they had ſome fabulous Hypotheſes they 
took for granted without enquiring into the truth and certainty of them, 
and to theſe they ſuit whatever light they gained in after-times of the 
ſtate of foreign Nations, which hath made Truth and Antiquity wreſtle 
ſo much with the corruption which eat into them thro the pride and 
ignorance of the Greeks. Hence they have always.ſuited the Hiſtory of 


other Nations with the account they give of their own ; and where no- 


thing could ſerve out of their own Hiſtory to give an account of the 
Original of other Nations, they (who were never backward at fictions) 
have made a Founder of them ſuitable to their own language. The truth 
is, there is nothing in the world uſeful or beneficial tomankind, but they 
have made ſhift to find the Author of it among themſelves. If we en- 


quire after the original of Agriculture, we are told of Ceres and Tripto- 


lemus; if of Paſturage, we are told of an Arcadian Pan; if of Wine, 
we preſently. hear of a Liber Pater: if of Iron inſtruments, then who 


but Vulcan? it of Muſic, none like to Apollo. If we preſs them then 


with the Hiſtory of other Nations, they are as well provided here: if 
we enquire an account of Europe, Aſia, or Libya; for the firſt we are 
told a fine ſtory of Cadmus s Siſter ; tor the ſecond of Prometheuss Mo- 
ther of that name, and for the third of a Daughter. of Epaphuc. If we 
are yet ſo curious as to know the original or particular Countries; then 
Italy muſt find its name from a Calf of Hercules, becauſe I in 


Greek will ſignifie ſome ſuch thing; Sardinia and Africa muſt be from 


Sardos and Afer two fons of Hercules; but yet if theſe will not ſerve, 
Hercules ſhall not want for children to people the world; for we hear 


of Scythes, Galatas, Lydus, ſome other ſons of his, that gave names to 
Seytbia, Lydia, and Galatia; with the ſame probability that Media had 
its name from Medea, and Spain and Luſitania from Pan and Laſus, 
two companions of Bacchus. If Perſra:want a founder, they have one 
Perſeus an Argive ready for it; if Syria, Babylonia, and Arabia want rea- 
lons of their names, the prodigal Woke will give Apollo three ſons, Sy 
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But as they are ſo confuſed in their own Hiſtory, ſo they are as ig- 
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rus, Babylon and Arabs, rather than they ſhall be heretical Acephalifts. 
This vanity of, theirs was univerſal, not confined to any place or age, 
but as any Nation or People came into. their knowledge, their Gods | 5 
were not ſo decrepit, but they might father one ſon more upon them, 
rather than any Nation ſhould be ia Populi, and want a father. Only 
the grave Athenians thought ſcorn to have any Father aſſigned them ; 
their only ambition was to be. accounted Aborigines & genuim Terre, ' 
to be the eldeſt ſons of their teeming mother the Earth, and to have been 
born by the ſame equivocal generation that Mice and Frogs are, from 
the impregnated ſlime of the earth. Are we not like to have a wonder- 
ful account of ancient times from thoſe who could arrogate to them- | 
ſelves ſo much knowledge from ſuch ſlender and thin accounts of the | 4 | 
Originals of people which. they gave, and would have the world enter- 
' tain with the greateſt veneration upon their naked words? Have we 


not indeed great reaſon to hearken to thoſe who did ſo frequently diſ- 


cover their affection to Fables, and manifeſt their ignorance when ever 
they venture upon the hiſtory of other Nations ? . 


The truth is, Herodotus himſelf (whom Tully calls the Father of Hi- X. 

ſtory, which title he deſerves at leaſt in regard of antiquity, being the 

eldeſt of the extant Greek Hiſtorians) . hath ſtood in need of his Com- 

purgators, who yet have not been able to acquit him of fabulouſneſs, 

but have ſought to make good-his credit by recrimination, or by ma- 

king it appear that Herodotus did not fully believe the ſtories he tells, 

but took them upon truſt” himſelf, and ſo delivers them to the world. 

Some impute it to the ingenuity of Herodotus,. that he calls his Books of 

Hiſtory by the name of the Myſes,. on purpoſe to tell his Readers they 

mult not look for meer Hiſtory in him, but a mixture of ſuch relations, 

which tho not true, might yet pleaſe and entertain his Readers. Tho 

others think they. were not ſo inſcribed by himſelf, but the names were 

given to them by the Greeks from the admiration his Hiſtory had among 

them. However this were, this we are certain, that Herodotus was not 

firſt ſuſpected of falſhood in theſe latter Ages of the world, but even 

among the Greele themſelves there have been found ſome that would 
_ undertake to make good that charge againſt, him. For ſo Sxidas tells us 

of one Mlius Harpacratioz, Who writ a Book on purpoſe to diſcover 

the falſhood of Herodotus, Tlzz} Ts 19m wat n Heg r lcd. Plu- 

tarch his Books are well known Of the ſpigbt or malignity of Herodotus, 

but the occaſion of; that is ſuffictently known likewiſe, becauſe Herodo- 

tus had given no very favourable character of Plutarch's Country. Stra- 

bo likewiſe ſeems to accuſe Herodotus much of nugacity and mixing pro- Serbe l. 

digious fables with his Hiſtory.z but, I confeſs, obſerving the grounds 

on which Plutarch inſiſts againſt Herodotus, I am very prone to think 

that the ground of the great pique in ſome of the Greek Writers againſt 

Herodotus, was, that he told too many tales out of School, and had 

diſcovered too much of the Infancy of Greece, and how much the Gre- 

cians borrowed of the Ægyptian ſuperſtitions: which Plutarch expreſly Plutarch. 

ſpeaks of, that Herodotus was too much led aſide, zz Aiwiliw ence REY 

ale 2, 1 Ohle a cru r fr, N dr . . EXAmmas egos dna gun. 857. 

Altho therefore Herodotus may not be much to blame in the things 

which the Grecians moſt charge him with, yet thoſe who favour him 

moſt cannot excuſe his palpable miſtakes in ſome things, and ignorance %%%. . 
in others. Joſephus thinks he Was deceived by the Ægyptian Prieſts in pp. L. r. 
things relating to, the ſtate, of their 1 1 of which . Scaliger gives 1% 
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many accounts; Either, ſaith he, the perſons who' gave him his inte li- 


dem ad 
num. Euſ. 
1572. 


XI. 


gence were ignorant themſelves; or elſe, like true Egyptians, they were cun- 
wing enough. and impoſed upon Herodotus being a ſtranger and unacquain- 
ted with their artifices , or elſe he did not nnderſtand his Interpreter, or 
was deceived by him ;, or laſtly, Herodotus might have ſo much of a Gre- 
cian in, ac to adulterate the true Hiſtory with * fables of his onn; 
wherefore he rather adheres to Manetho than Herodotus as to the Ægyp- 
tian Hiſtory : who yet elſewhere (I will not fay with what conſtancy to 
himſelf) vouchſafes him this high Elogium, that he is, Scrinium origi- 
num Gracarum & Barbararum, ant or a doct ir nunquam deponendus, _ 
It cannot be denied but a great deal of very uſeful Hiſtory may be 
fetched out of him; yet who can excuſe his ignorance, when he not 


only denies there is an Ocean compaſſing the Land, but condemns the 


Hero. I. 2. 
3 


Arrian. 
Hiſt. Alex. 
J. 6. 


Geographers for aſſerting it? Unleſs this might be any plea for his ig- 


norance in Geography, that he had ſo many great names beſides him 


guilty of the ſame: Witneſs Ariſtotles ſuſpicion that the [dies ſhould 
be joyned to Europe about the Streights, where they feigned Hercules his 
Pillars to be. And the Therears ignorance where any ſuch place as Libya 
was, when the Oracle bid them plant a Colany there, Would it not 
have been worth one's while to have heard the great noiſe the Sun uſed 
to make every night when he doufed his head in the Ocean, as none 
of the moſt ignorant Greeks imagined? And to have ſeen the Sun a- 
bout Hercules his Pillars to be a hundred times bigger than he appear- 
ed to them, as they commonly fanſied. Was not Alexander, think we, 
well tutored in his Coſmography by his Maſter Ariſtotle, when he writ 
word to his Mother, he had found ont the head of Nilus in the Eft 
Indies? as Arrian relates the ſtory. No wonder then his Souldiers 
ſhould miſtake the mountain Paropamſas in the Indies for Caucaſus near 
Colchzs, when even their learned men thought Colchis the utmoſt boun- 
dary of the world on that fide, as Hercules his Pillars on this. What a 
lamentable account then were they able to give of the moſt ancient 
times, who were ſo ignorant of the ſtate of the world in their own time, 


when Learning was in its height in Greece, and frequent diſcoveries dai- 


Strabo l. 1. 


ly made of the world, by the wars which were made abroad? Erato- 
ſthenes confeſſeth the Greciars were ignorant of a great part of Apa and 
the Northern parts of Europe before Alexander's expedition; and Stralo 
confeſſeth as much of the Weſtern parts of Europe till the Roman expe- 
ditions thither.. Palus Mzotis and Colchis, ſaith he, were not fully 
known till the time of Mzthridates, nor Hyrcania, Hactri ana, and Sy- 
thia, till the Parthian wars. Eratoſthenes mentions ſome who thought 


the Arabian Sea to be only a Lake. And it further argues their igno- 


rance in Geography, that the later Geographers always correct the er- 
rors of the elder, as Ptolemee doth Marinur, Eratoſthenes thoſe before 
him, Hipparchus Eratoſthenes, and Strabo not only both them, but Ex. 
doxns, Ephorus, Dicearchus, Polybins, Pofedonins, and almoſt all that had 


writ before him. I inſiſt on theſe things, not that I would deſtroy the 


credibility of any Humane Hiftory, where the Authors are guilty of any 


miſtakes (for that were to take away the credit of all Humane Hiſtory) 


tended by any Greek Hiſtorians; and if it had, had'been-eafily refated) 


but to ſhew how inſufficient thoſe Hiſtorians are to give us a certain 
account of the original of Nations, who were fb, unacquainted with 


the ſtate of thoſe Nations which they pretend to giye an account of, 


For where there is wanting Divine Revelation (which was not pre. 
there 
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there muſt be ſuppoſed a full and exact knowledge of all things pettain- 


ing.to that which they pretend to give an account of; and if they dif- 


cover apparent defect and inſufficiency (which hath been largely mani- 
feſted as to them, in the precedent diſcourſe) we have ground to deny 
the credibility of thoſe Hiſtories upon the account of ſuch defe& and 
inſufficiency. So much then will abundantly ſuffice for the making 
good the firſt argument againſt the credibility of Profane Hiſtories, as 
to the account which they give of Ancient times, different from the 
Word of Go b. 17 
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The general uncertainty of Heathen Chronology. 


I. The want of credibility in Heathen Hiſtory further proved from the 


uncertainty and confuſion in their accounts of Ancient times. That 
diſcovered by the uncertain form of their ears. © II. An enquiry 
into the different forms of the Agyptian Nears ; the firſt of thirty 
Days, III. The ſecond of four Months; of both Inſtances given in 
the Agyptian biflory. IV. Of the Chaldean accounts, and the firſt 
Dynaſties mentioned by Beroſus, how they may be reduced to proba- 
bility. V. Of the Agyptian Dynafties of Manetho. Reaſons of 
accounting them fabulous, becauſe not atteſted by any credible au- 
thority, and rejected by the beſt Hiſtorians. VI. The opinion of 
Scaliger and Voſſius, concerning their being contemporary, pro- 
pounded, VII. and rejected with reaſons againſt it. VIII. Of the 
ancient diviſion of Ægypt into Nomi or Provinces, and the num- 
ber of them, againſt Voſſius and Kircher. 


"Fi next thing to manifeſt how little there is of credibility in the 
account of ancient times, reported by the Hiſtories of Heathen 
Nations, is, the uncertainty, confuſion and ambiguity in the account 
they give of thoſe times. If we ſuppoſe them not defeCtive as to their 
records, if yet we find the account given fo perplexed, ambiguous and 
confuſed,” that we can find no certainty of the meaning of it, we have 
very little reaſon to entertain it with any certain aſſent unto it. Now 
this will be made evident by theſe things. T. The uncertainty of their 
Chronology, whereon their whole account depends. 2. The multi- 
tude of Impoſtures taten from ancient Hiſtories. 3. The uncertain 
meaning of thoſe Characters wherein their ancient hiſtories were pre- 
ſerved, I begin with the great uncertainty of the heathen Chronology. 
which will be manifeſted by two things: Firſt, the uncertain form of 
their years: Secondly, the want of certainty of their u, or 
certain fixed Epocha's from which to derive their account of ancient 
times. Firſt, the uncertain form of their years; this of it ſelf is ſufti- 


cient to deſtroy the eredibility of their accounts of antiquity, if it be 
manifeſted that they had different forms of years in uſe among them; 
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and it be unrertain to which to refer their accounts they give; for 
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years be ſometimes lunar, ſometimes ſolar, and ſometimes but of thirty 
days, ſometimes of four months, ſometimes of three hundred and ſixty 
days, ſometimes three hundred and ſixty five, ſometimes four times three 
hundred fixty five in their tetracteris, ſometimes eight times in their 
oatteris, ſometimes more, what certainty can we poſſibly have which 

of them to fix their accounts to? Eſpecially when they only give them 

in general, and never tell us which of them they mean, which may 

make them ſhrewdly ſuſpicious, that their intent is only to impoſe on 
our underſtandings, and not to deal fairly and truly with us. We ſhall 
therefore ſo much explain the different form of their years, as thereby 
to ſhew what uncertainties we are left to by them: Where we meddle 
not with their Tropical and Aſtronomical years, but chiefly thoſe which 
were in civil uſe among the ſeveral Nations we ſpeak to. A year is no- 

thing elſe but a Syſtem of days, and is therefore capable of as great va- 

riety, as days are in being joyned together; but uſually there were 
ſome other leſſer Syſtems of days than thoſe which are called years, out 
of which the other doth reſult. Such is the «#ajuzecr, or the week, 
Sealiger which, as Joſeph Scaliger ſaith, was res omnibus Orientis populis ab ulti- 
Ty ma uſque antiquitate nſitata, a thing in continual uſe among the Eaſtern 
* Nations, tho it be but of late reception into the parts of Europe, and 
no elder than Chriſtianity among them. Among the. Romans was uſed 

an %12iureg, which was for the ſake of Nundinæ; returning every 
ninth day. The Mexicans, as Scaliger tells us, reckon all by a r - 
Her giſllee gr, a Syſtem of thirteen days. Next to theſe were their Months; 

which were either Lunar or Solar. The Lunar were either from the 
Moon's return to the ſame point of the Zodiac again, called . 

7 fvr;, which was leſs than twenty eight days; but this was of no uſe 

in civil computations ; or elſe from one conjunction of the Moon with 

the Sun to another, which was called owes 7rAwng; or elſe from the 

firſt phaſis of the Moon, the ſecond day after its cozt#s, called ędas and 
drinozns' g D ſome, as the Grecians, reckoned their Lunar Months 

from the coztws, as Scaliger proves out of Vitruvius; others from the 

phaſes, as ſome Eaſtern Nations did; as the Fews began their obſerva- 

tion of the New Moons from the firſt phaſes or appearance of her after 

the cort#s, The Solar Months were either natural, ſuch as were defined 
by the Sun's paſſage from one ſign of the Zodiac to another ; or civil, 
whereby the Months were equally divided into 30 days apiece; aàs in 

the Grecian and Egyptian year. d 250 41-0410 ai et 
II. Having thus far ſeen of what the year conſiſts, we now proceed to 
ſhew that the ancient Nations did not obſerve one conſtant form of year 
among them, but had ſeveral in uſe, to which their accounts may be 
referred. And becauſe the /Egyptians are ſuppoſed to have been beſt 

Beco. skilled as to the form of the ygar, according to that of Macrobiut, Anni 
5 12. certns modus apud ſolos ſemper Hęyptior fuit : We ſhall particularly de- 
| monſtrate the variety of years in uſe among them: By which we ſhall 
ſee what great uncertainty there is in their accounts of their Dynaſties. 
For firſt it is evident that the time of 30 days was among the ancient 
Egyptians accounted a year, for which we have the teſtimony of Pla- 

tarch in Numa. AY ioss I Aud S. Fv o enzros, Hime τνι . z The 

Ag pptiant had at firſt a year conſiſting of one month, and after of four e 80 
Lactert. Varro in LaGantizs gives an account of the great Age of ſome men in 
1 | l. ancient times, who are ſuppoſed to have lived 1000 years; Ait enim 
1 apud Mgyptios pro annis menſes haberi, ut non Solis per 12 ſigna 8 3 
1 * 9 855 Facial 
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ficiat annum, ſed Luna que orbem illum ſigniferum 30 dierum ſpacio illu- 
ftrat.. _ It is then evident that this year of thirty days was in uſe among 
the Mgyptians; the only ſcruple is whether it was uſed in their ſacred: 
accounts or no; and that it was, we have a pregnant teſtimony in Pla- 
tarch in the forecited place; ſpeaking of the Xgyptians great pretence 
to antiquity, he gives this account of it; πττ cunyxero tra Hr mic 
dare NDꝭẽ Kt l pep, & = d r pives is trwv Ge AU H They 
reckon an infinite number of years in their accounts, becauſe they reckon | 
their months inſtead of years. 8 
According to this computation, it will be no difficult matter to re- 
duce the vaſt accounts of the Ægyptian antiquity to ſome proportion, 
and to reconcile their exorbitant Dynaſties with ſobriety and truth, 
eſpecially as to the account given of them by Dzodorus Siculus ; for ſo 
Diodorus gives in their accounts, that the Gods and Hero's reigned in Did. 
Mgypt for the ſpace of near 18000 years, and the laſt of them was Orus lib. *- 
the fon of Iſs: From the reign of Men in Ægypt he reckons about 
9500 years to the time (if we admit of Jacob Capellus his correction of 
me Da, for jmd in Diodorus) of his entrance into Ag ypt, 
which was in the 180 Olympiad. Now as the aforeſaid learged Author 
obſerves, Diodorus came into Egypt, A. M. 3940. V. C. 694. the mor- it. ſacr. 
tal Men then had reigned in /Egypt 9500 years, which taking it for theſe & e. 
Lunar years of 30 days, makes of Julian years 780. the Hero's and 238 
Gods 18000 months, that is of Julian years 1478; from theſe two 
ſumms together are gathered 2258 years, which being deducted from 
the year of the world 3940, falls in the year of the world 1682 about 
which time Miſraim, who was the great hiſtorical Oſirss of Mgypt (fo 
called by a light variation of his former name) might be well ſappo- = 
ſed to be born; for that was in the year of Noah 630 ; and ſo Orus 
might be born, who was the ſon of Ofris, about the year of the world 
1778, Between whoſe time and Alexonder the great his Conqueſt of 
tg ypt, the ZEgyptians, as the ſame Diodorus tells us, reckon little leſs 
an 23000 years: Now according to this computation of 30 days for 
a year, we may reconcile this to truth too; for from 1778 to 3667 of 
the world, which falls upon the 417 year of Nabonaſſar, there is an in- 
terval of 1889 years, which makes of thefe Lunar years of 30 days, ſaith 
Capellus, 22996 and 15 days, which comes very near, if not altoge- 
ther up to the Egyptian Computation: So when the /Egyptians, ac- 
cording to Diodorus, makes no leſs than 10000 years diſtance between 
their Hercules and Hercules Beotins, the ſon of Alemena, it muſt be un- 
derſtood of theſe Lunar years; for granting what the Egyptians ſay, 
that Hercules Beotins lived but one generation before the Trojan war, 
and ſo his time to fall out about 2783; reckoning now backward from 
thence, and deducting from that year of the world 10000 months of 30 
days, or Julian years 831, and 130 days, the time of the Mgyptian 
Hercules will fall about the year of the world, 1962, about which 
time we may well ſuppoſe him to live or die. And according to this 
computation we are to underſtand what the Mgyptiant told Herodotus, 
that from their firſt King or Prieſt of Vulcan, till the time of Sethos (in 
whoſe time Sennacherib attempted the conqueſt of Egypt) there had 
been paſſed 341 Generations; and as many Kings and High-Prieſts, and 
11340 years, reckoning three Generations to make up a Century. But 
now, if we underſtand this prodigious computation according to this 
form of years, we may ſuſpe& the Ægyptiaus of an intention 5 — 
dt: ia erodotus 
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Herodotus and the credulous Greeks, but yet not impeach them of 
direct falſhood, it being thus reconcilable to truth. For according to. 
this account 100 years makes 3000 days, and à Generation 1000; fo. 
many days the Kings or Prieſts of Vulcan may be allowed to reign; ſo 
340 Generations of 1000 days apiece, make up 340000 days, to which, 
if we add the 200 days which Sethos had now reigned upon Sennache- 
rib's invaſion, we have 340200 days, which makes up of theſe years of 
30 days apiece 11340, which is the number aſſign d by Herodotus. Ja- 
cabell. cobus Capellus thinks the Epocha from whence theſe years are to be rec- 
rig koned, is from A. M. 2350, when Mephres began to reign in Ægypt, 
p. 198. from whence if we number theſe 340200 days, or 11340 monthly years, 
which makes up of Julian years 931, and 152 days, the number falls 
A. M. 3282; about which time in probability Sennacherib invaded /Egypr. 
Thus we ſee by making uſe of thoſe Lunar years, that it is poſſible to 
reconcile ſome of the gyptian extravagant accounts to ſome probabi- 
lity and conſiſtency with truth; but however we owe very little thanks 
to the Mg yptians for it, who deliver theſe things in groſs, without 
telling us which years they mean, and thereby evidence their intent to 
deceive all who have ſo little wit as to be deceived by them. 
HI, The next kind and form of the Mgyptian year, was that which con- 
ſiſted of four equal Months, amounting to 120 days; the uſe of this 
kind of year among them is atteſted by Plutarch in the fore- cited place, 
Did. l. ti. and by M ru, who gives an account of this kind of year among the 
Solin.poly- Asgyptians, Solinus ſeems to mention this as the only year in requeſt 
bit. c- 3 among the Mg yptians: and ſo S. Auguſtin, Perhibentur Ægyptii quondam 
ugult. de | ; 5 : X 
Civ. Dei, tam breves aunos habuiſſe ut quaternis menſibus finirentur. This renders 
12. c. lo. then the Egyptian accounts yet more uncertain, and only leaves us to 
gueſs with the greateſt probability of reaſon, what form of year was 
meant by them in their computations. 0 when Diodorus ſpeaks fo 
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Diad. J. 1. much in favour of the old ÆHęyptias Kings) and Laws, and produceth 
this from the Egyptian Prieſts, as the beſt evidence of the excellent 
temper of their Government, that they had Kings of their own Nation 
for the ſpace of 4700 years, till the time of Cambyſes his inroad into 
Egypt, which was in the third year of the 63 Olympiad. Now beſides 
the apparent contradiction of theſe accounts to the other already ex- 
plained, if we take them in groſs, as the Ægyptians give them, it is evi- 
dent this can be no otherwiſe true, than by taking theſe accounts in 
that form of years now mentioned by us. For theſe 4700 years, ta- 
king them for 120 days apiece, make up of Julian years 1544; which 
being deducted from the year of the World 3475, which was the 
time when Cambyſes invaded egypt, the remainder is A. M. 1931, 
about which time we may fix the death of Orzs, from whom their pro- 

e d per Kings commenced. And of theſe years, Voſſius tells us, we are to 

e underſtand what they report of the long lives of their ancient Kings, 
when they attribute to each of them the ſpace of 300 years: as when 
they attribute tooo, and more to their eldeſt Kings, we are to under- 
ſtand them of ſimple Lunar years of 30 days, by which theſe Gigantic 
meaſures of the term of their lives, may without the help of Procruftes 

be cut ſhort according to the proportion of Men's ordinary age in thoſe 
eldeſt times. So when Diodorur reckons from the death of Proteus to 
his own time A. M. 3940, 3400 years, it muſt be underſtood of theſe 
years of four equal months ; for ſo thoſe 3400 years make up of Julius 


years 1117, which being deduced from 3940 the remainder 15 025 4 
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bout which year of the world Proteuf may be ſuppoſed to live, which 
was about the time of the Judges in ae. 
Neither was this only the Ægyptiant way, but in probability the an- IV. 
cient Chaldzans obſerved the ſame, which may be a ground likewiſe of 
thoſe unmeaſurable accounts among them in their firſt Dynaſties, as is 
evident in the Fragments of Abydenus and Apollodorus out of Beroſus, 
where the times of their firſt Kings are reckoned not by years, but Ez, 
Nc, and TL, now according to them every E224 contained 3600 
years, Neige. 600, C 60. Now who can imagine that Alorus and 
the ten Kings from him to X7ſuthras ſhould reign 120 Sari as their com- 
putation is, which reckoning for every Saros 3600 years, makes up 
432000 years? A very fair ſum for the Chaldæan Dynaſties before the 
time of X:ſuthrus, by whom in probability Noah was by them under- 
ſtood. There have been only two ways thought on of dealing with 
theſe computations; either rejecting them as wholly fabulous, and 


\ 


dy; only they might retain (being ſo near the place of the ſettlement 
of Noah and his poſterity after the loud) the memory not only of the 
floud (of which it is evident they had ſeveral remainders preſerved in 
their Traditions) but likewiſe of the ages of men preceding the floud, 
wherein they were right, reckoning from Alorus the firſt to Xiſuthrus, 
i. e. from Adam to Noah, ten Generations; but as to the names of 
thoſe ten perſons, and the times they lived in, being wholly ignorant 
thro' the unfaithfulneſs of tradition, they took their liberty not only 
of coyning names, but of ſetting what age to them they pleaſed them- 
ſelves. .And to this purpoſe Scaliger obſerves that ſome of their firſt Scal. Not. 
Kings are reckoned before the floud, which ſaith he, is denied by Geor- Ch. f. 46. ö 
gius Syncellut without any ſhew of reaſon. Thus far then we may ad- , 
mit of the Chald ear Dynaſties as to ſome part of the Tradition, but re- 
jecting their names and computations as fabulous. The other way of 
explaining theſe Dynaſties, is by the ſeveral ways of computation a- 
mong them: For the learned Monks, Panodorus and Anianut, under- 
ſtand thoſe vaſt ſums, not of years, but days, and ſo make a Saros to 
contain 120 months of 30 days apiece, which, ſaith Scaliger, make ten 
Chaldee years, and a Nerzs 20 equal months, and a Soſos two: accord- 
ing to which computation the 100 Sari make but 1200 years. But this 
computation of theirs is rejected by Georegins Syncellus, becauſe he ſup- 
poſeth Euſebius fo well verſed in theſe things, that he would never 
have ſet them down for years, if the Chatdzans had not underſtood 
them ſo, and therefore he would not trouble himſelf in reducing Fables 
to true Hiſtory, as he expreſſeth'it, whoſe words are at large produced 
by Scaliger in the fore-cited place. And it will appear more neceſſary 
to reject thoſe Chaldæam Computations, if we take the ſums of their ; 
years in the ſenſe which Salmaffut gives of them in the Preface to his 
Book, De anni Climactericit (from whom Pyrerius the Author of the 
Preadamites hath borrowed moſt of his Arguments as to theſe things.) 
According to him then, every dg. contained no leſs than 6000 years, 
as the Tomas among the Perſians contained ooo: but becauſe that 
learned man hath only given us his reperi Scripture, without any certain 
toundation for ſo large an account of thoſe ſums, we ſhall take them in 
as favourable a ſenſe as we can. In order to which a very learned man 
of our own hath found a third interpretation of the . in the Chal- 
dee accounts, from a correction of $174 by the MS. in the 2 Li- 
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p. Pearſon brary, according to which he thus reads the words, Oi 28 en one ate 


ny emule G K mu) R, -N, & & one 05 TUM, plies CEN 
zxAv ou, dis yworlay n S , wir ©: And ſo the ſenſe, ſaith he, 7s 
clear; Taę &. according to the Chaldee account comprehcnds 222 months, 
which come to eigbteen years aud. ſix months; therefore 1 20 Zaga make 
2220 gears, and therefore (he adds) for Song, I read, leauing out the. 
Laſt E, Box. Now according to this ſenſe of. 120 Sari to comprehend 
the ſumm of 2220 years, it will be no difficult matter to reduce the frag- 
ment of Beroſus concerning the ten Kings before the floud reigning 120 
Sari, to ſome degree of probability: as to which I ſhall only ſuppoſe 
theſe two things. Firſt, that the ancient Chaldears had preſerved a- 
mong them ſome Tradition of the number of the chief perſons before 
the flood; for we find them exactly agreeing with the Scriptures as to the 
number, tho differing as to the names of them, which may be ſeen in the 


Zuſet, 5.5. Fragments of Africanus, preſerved in Euſebius his Greek Chronica. Se- 


condly, that Beroſus from whom Apollodorus and Alexander Polyhiſtoy 
deliver theſe computations, might, as to the account of the times of 
thoſe perſons, follow the tranſlation of the Septuagint. For I have al- 
ready. made it evident that Beroſus did not publiſh his Hiſtory till after 
the Septuagint was abroad; now according to the computation of the 
Septnagint of the ages before the floud, theſe 120 Sari of the ten Kings 
will not much diſagree from it. For theſe make 2220 years of theſe ten 
perſons, and the Septuagimt in all make 2242 ; ſo that if inſtead of go] 
in Suid as, we only read it £5445, we have the exact computation of the 
Septuagint in theſe 1 20 Sari; but of this let the learned judge. 
We now come to the Ægyptian Dynaſties of Manetho, as to which! 
doubt we muſt be fain to take the ſame courſe that Euſebiur did with the 
Chaldean, wn ovoid tew mo IB. Th dAnkiz, not to trouble our ſelves 
overmuch in ſeeking to reconcile fables to truth. Great pains is taken by 
ſome very learned men to reduce the diſorderly. Dynaſties of Manetho to 
ſome probable account ; but I muſt confeſs upon an impartial Exami- 
nation of them, that I think they have ſtriven, if not to make an Mibi- 
opian white, yet an Agyptian to ſpeak truth concerning his own Coun- 
try, which are almoſt of an equal impoſlibility.: .. Joſeph Scaliger who 
firſt in this latter age of the world produced them into the light out of 
Georgius Syncellus, hath a more favourable opinion of them, than of 
the Zgyptiaz Hiſtory of Herodotus, Diodorus and others, but upon what 
account I cannot imagine. Is it becauſe four Dynaſties, according to 
his own computation, exceed the Creation of the world according to 


the true account? for which he is fain to make uſe of his Tempus pro- 


lepticum and Julian period, which reacheth 764 years beyond the age of 
the world, and was invented by him from the multiplication of the great 
Cycle into the Indiction, i. e. of 532 into 15. Or is it becauſe forſooth 
Manet ho hath digeſted all into better order, and reckoned up the ſeve- 
ral Dynaſties which lay confuſed in other Authors? but this only ſhews 
him a more cunning impoſtor who ſaw the former accounts. given fy 
others would not ſerve. the turn, and therefore pretends to more exad- 
neſs and diligence, that he might more eaſily deceive his Readers. But 
ſetting aſide thoſe things which have been ſaid | already concerning 
Mazetbo, I have theſe things which make me reje& his Dynaſties as fa. 
bulous: Firſt, the vaſt difference between Maxeths his accounts and all 
others who have written the Zgyptian Hiſtory, in the order and names 


of Dynaſties. Where do we ever read of the ſeveral Dynaſtics of the 
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Thinites, Memphites, Soites, Dioſpolitang and many others, but in him- 
ſelf? It is very (ſtrange that neither Herodotus, nor Eratoſthenes, nor 
Viodorut, who have all written a ſucceſſion-of the Ægiptian Kings, 
ſhould neither by their own/induſtry, nor by all the intereſt they had in 
Aeypt, get any knowledge of theſe methodically digeſted Dynaſties. 
Beſides; had there been any hiſtorical certainty in theſe Dynaſties of Ma- 
net ho, "whence comes it to. pafs that they ſhould- be ſo filently paſſed 
over by thoſe who were Agyptiar Prieſts themſelves, and undertook to 
write the Hiſtory of Ægypt? Sueh were Cheremon,” who was an Tee 
yer mui, 'a facred Scribe, and Ptolemens Mendeſins who was an . 
gytian Prieſt, 2S*Enſebins tells us, and comprehended the Hiſtory of . 
egypt in three Books, Now had this Hiſtory been ſo anthentical as is 
pretended, whence come ſo many and great contradictions between 
them? inſomuch that * Joſephus ſaith, Ifibat which they report were true * Toſeph.c, 
it were impoſſible they ſhould ſo much differ but they labour in the inventi- Ab. I. I. 

on of yes, and write neither agreeably to the truth, nor to one another. 80 

that it is next to a miracle almoſt to ſee how prodigiouſly fond of theſe 

Dynaſties Kircher is, and what pains he hath taken to no purpoſe a- 

bout them; ſcio multos effe, faith he, qui hujuſmods Dynaſtias meras nu- Kircher. 

gas & commenta putant; very true; but why is not he of the ſame mind pap 
too? he confeſſeth himſelf to have been fo once; but ſince he hath : * 
converſed more with the Oriental Traditions, he hath found them not | 

to be ſo fabulous as many make them. It ſeems then the Ba, of the 

Agyptian Dynaſties as well before the floud as after, muſt lie in this O- 

riental Tradition; a thing, which ſome, to ſhew their great skill in 

thoſe Eaſtern Languages, are grown very fond of. But as far as I can 

yet ſee, they fail-to Ophir, not for Gold, but Peacocks ; and the next 

Legend the world hath ſhould be called Legendæ Orientalic. For can 

any thing be more irrational, abſurd and fabulous, than thoſe Arabic 
Traditions which that Author ſcrapes as much for, as Æſops Cock did „ 
on the dunghilꝰ but there is no jewel to be found among them; Un- | 

leſs we ſhould take thoſe fifteen hard names of men for ſuch which by 

the Arabic Writers are ſaid to have ſucceeded each other in Ægypt be- 

fore the floud, vis. Nacraus, Nathras, Meſram, Henoah, Arjak, zſal im, 

Huſal, Tatraſan, Sarkak, Schaluk, Surith, (who they ſay built the Pyra- \ 
mids) Hugith, Manaus, Aphrus; Malinus, Abn Ama Pharann, in whoſe | 4 
time they ſay the floud came. But ſhould we be ſo little befriended by 3 
reaſon as to grant all this, what advantage will this be to Manet ho, who oo 2 
ſpeaks not of Kings, but whole Dynaſties? - ſo that it ſtill appears theſe 
Dynaſties are fabulous, not being atteſted by any credible witneſſes. 

Secondly, All thoſe who profeſs to follow Manet ho, differ ſtrangely 

from one another, as Joſephus, Africanus, Euſebi us, George the Syncellus of 

the Patriarch Taraſi## and Scaliger, who hath taken fo much pains in 
digeſting of them, yet he is condemned by others ſince; and Iſaa Voſſi-'T. 3 
gives a particular caution to his Reader, In hn Dynaſtizs compingen- 1 

dis nequaquam eſſe ſequendum ordinem & calculum Scaligeri. What ſhould cap. 10. 

the reaſon of this diverſity, but that they thought them not ſo au- 

thentic, but they might cut off, alter and tranſpoſe, as they ſaw occa- | 
lon? which is moſt plain and evident in Euſebius, who makes no 13 
difficulty of cutting off one whole Dynaſty, and dividing another in- : 
to two, only to reconcile the diſtance between  Thuoris the . 
z)ptian King, and Teutamus, the Aſſyrian Emperor, and the deſtructi- 
on of Trey; and therefore leaves out four Aſſyrian Kings, and a 3 

TT wy; G 2 es whole | . 
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l whole Dynaſty f the Egyptians, to make A ſnchroniſme-betw n 


three. er. 8 £1 ye 11-2 200 
But yet there hath been ſomething very fairly offered to the world, 

clear the truth, if not Mangtho, in order to his Dynaſties, uia. that 
the Gable Egyptian, to inhance the antiquity of his own: Country, did 
take implicite years for ſolid, and place thoſe in a-ſucceſhon-which 
were contemporary one with another; This indeed is a very com- 
pendious way to advance a great ſym of years with a very little charge: 
Wherein he hath done, ſaith Capellut, as if a Spaniard in the Indies 
ſhould glory of the antiquity of the Dynaſties of Spain, and ſhould at- 


Cexot. A. tribute to the Earls of Barcelona 337 years, to the Kings of Arragon 498, 


AM. 3308. 


to the Kings of Portugal 418, to the Kings of Leon 545, of Caſtile Bop 
years, and yet all theſe Dynaſties riſe from the year of our Lord 71, 
when the Saracens firſt entred Spain. There are very few Nations, but 
will go near to vie antiquity with the A*gyptians, it they may thus be 
allowed to reckon. ſucceſſively all thoſe petty Royalties which anciently 

were in moſt Nations; as might be particularly inſtanced in moſt great 
Empires, that they gradually riſe from the ſabduing and incorporatin 
of thoſe petty Royalties into which the ſeveral Nations were cantonize 
before. And there ſeems to be very ſtrong ground of ſuſpicion that 
ſome ſuch thing was deſigned by Manet ho, from the 32* Dynaſty which 
is of the Dzoſpolitan Thehbans ; for this Dynaſty is ſaid to begin from the 
tenth year of the 155 Dynaſty of the Phænician Paſtors in the time of 
Saites : now, which is moſt obſervable, he that begins this Dynaſty, 


* 


is of the very fame name with him who begins the very firſt Dynaſty of 
Marnetho, who is Menes, and ſo likewiſe his Son Athothis is the fame in 
both: Which hath made many think, becauſe Menes is reckoned firſt, 
not only in both theſe, but in Diodorus, Eratoſthenes\and- others, that 


this Menues was he who firſt began the Kingdom of Mgypt, after whoſe 


gealig. can. time it was divided into ſeveral Dynaſties. Which makes Scaliger ſay, 
Lag. J. 3. Ila vetuſtiſſima regna fuerunt inſtar latrociniorum; ubi vis. non lem aut 


Ger. Voſſ. 
. Jack I. 1. 


ſucceſſio aut ſuſſragia populi reges in ſolio regni collocabant. This opinion 
of a. co-exiſtence of theſe Dynaſties is much embraced by Voſſias both 
Father and Son, and by the Father made uſe of to juſtifie Scaliger from 


beh. 4 calumniators, who made as tho' Scaliger did in effect overthrow the 
ar. mund. authority of the Scriptures by mentioning with ſome applauſe the Dy- 


c. TO, 


vn. 


naſties of Manetbov. 8 | 
But to this opinion, how. plauſible ſoever it ſeems, I offer theſe ex- 
ceptions, Firſt, As to that Memes who is ſuppoſed to be the firſt Foun- 
der of the Agyptian Kingdom, after whoſe death it is. ſuppoſed that 
Egypt was divided into all theſe Dynaſties; I demand who. this Mauer 
was; was he the ſame with him whom the Scripture calls Miſrazze, who 
was the firſt Planter. of Egypt? this is not probable, for in all proba- 


bility His name muſt be ſought among the Gods, and not the Mortals 


that reigned, If we ſuppoſe. him to be any other after him, it will be 
bard giving an account how he came to have the whole: power of #- 
eypt in his. hands, and. ſoon after him it ſhould be divided. For King- 
doms are ofr-times made up of thoſe petty Royalties before; but ĩt will 
be very hard find ing inſtances of-one perſon's enjoying the whole pow- 
er, and ſo many Dynaſties to ariſe after-his deceaſe, and to continue 


coexiſtent in peace and full power ſo long as theſe ſeveral: Dynaſties 


are ſappoſed to do. Beſides, is it not very ſtrange, that no. Hiſtorian 
ſnould mention ſuch, a former diſtribution. of ſeveral. iow 
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anciently in Abt? But that which to me utterly overthrows the co- 
cxiſtence of theſe Dynaſties in /Zggþt, is, by comparing with them 
what we find in Scripture of greateſt antiquity concerning the Kingdom 
of Agypt 4 which I cannot but wonder that none of thoſe learned men 
ſhould take notice of. When the Ægyptian Kingdom was firſt founded. 
tis not here a place to enquire; but it is evident that, in Abraham's time, 
there was a Pharaoh King of A (Whom Archbiſhop Dyer thinks to 
have been Apophis,) not Abi meleob the firſt King of Ægypt, as Conſtanti· Gen. t2. 
nus Manaſſes reports in his Annals (by a ridiculous miſtake oß the King 
of Gerar for the King of zZgypt.) This Pharaoh was then certainly 
King of all the Land of Æypt, which ſtill in Scripture is called the Land 
of Miſraim from the firſt Planter of it: and this was of very great anti- 
quity; and therefore Funccius (tho improbably) thinks this Pharaoh 
to have been Oſiris, and Rivet thinks Miſraim might have been alive till 
that time; here then we find no Dynaſties coexiſting, but one Kingdoni 
under one King. If we deſcend ſomewhat lower, to the times of Jacob and 
Joſeph, the evidence is ſo undoubted of Ægypts being an entire Kings 
dom under one King, that he may have juſt cauſe to ſuſpect the eyes 
either of his body or his mind that diſtruſts it. For what more evident, 
than that Pharoah who preferred Joſeph, was King of all the land of 
Egypt? Were not the ſever years of famine over all the land: of Egypt! 
Gen. 41.55. Was not Joſeph ſet by Pharaoh over all the land of Egypt ? 
Gen. 41.41, 43, 45. Aud did not Joſeph go over all the land of gypt 
to gather Corn? Gen. 41. 46. Nay did he not buy all the land of Egypt 
for Pharaoh? Gen. 47. 20. Can there poſſibly be given any fuller evi- 
dences of an entire Kingdom, than theſe are, that Agypt was ſach 
then? Afterwards we read of one King after another in Agypt for the 
ſpace of nigh two hundred years, during the children of raels ſlavery 
in /Egypt ; and was not he, think we, King over all Egypt, in whoſe 
time the children of I/-ae} went out thence 2 And in all the following 
Hiſtory of Scripture, is there not mention made of /Egypt ſtill as an en- 
tire Kingdom, and of one King over it? Where then is there any place 
for theſe contemporary Dynaſties in Agypt? No where that I know 
of, but in the Fancies of ſome learned men. Bf BUT OF RD 
Indeed there is one place that ſeems to give ſome countenance to this VIII. 
opinion; but it is in far later times than the firſt Dynaſties of Mazetho 
are ſuppos'd to be in, which is in Iſai. 19. 2. Where Gop ſaith, He would 
ſet the Egyptians againſt the Egyptians, and they ſhall fight every one a- 
gainſt his brother, city againſt city, and kingdom againſt kingdom. Where 
it ſeems that there were ſeveral Kingdoms then exiſtent among the H- 
£yptians; but the Septuagint very well renders it row; bat veugr, Now = 
1949; among the Mgyptiant, as Epiphanius and others tell ns, notes zi 
ine men; ol f ro LY? GY, the precints of every great City, ſuch 
as our Counties are, and therefore Pliny renders vw: by præfecturæ; 
theſe were the ſeveral Provinces of Egypt, of which there were 8550 
ſix in Egypt, ten in Thebais, ten in Delta, the other ſixteen in the mid- 
land parts; ſo that by kingdom againſt kingdom, no more is meant than 
one Province being ſet againſt another. Iſaac Voſſins thinks the num- 
r of the ancient Nomi was twelve, and that over every of theſe was 
a peculiar King ; and that this number may be gathered from the Dy- 
naſties of Manetho, ſetting aſide the Dynaſties of the Perſians, /Ethiopi- 
ans, and Phenicians : viz. the Thinites, Memphites, Elephantines, He- 
racleopolitans, Dioſpolitan Thebans, the leſſer Dioſpolitans, Xoites, Ta- 
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_ mites, Bubaſtites, Saitec, Mendeſtans, and Sebennytes : and ſo that Ahe 
was anciently a Dodecha#chy, as England in the Saxons time was a Hep- 
tarchy. But as it already appears, there could be anciently no ſuch Do- 
decharchy in Mgypt; ſo it is likewiſe evident that this diſtribution of 

vid. Boch. Egypt into Nomi is a later thing; and by moſt Writers is attributed to 

Geogr.p.1- Seſoofes or Seſoſtris, whom Joſephas ſuppoſed to be Seſack King of /Egypr, 

8 contemporary with Rehoboam. Indeed if we believe Gelaldinus the A- 

vedip. . rabie Hiſtorian cited by Kircher, the moſt ancient diſtribution of A- 

bt, engt was into four parts. Miſraim held one part to himſelf, and gave 

Syntag. I. S Po a e | 47P : * i 

. 4 his Son Copt another, Eſmun a third, and Atrib a fourth part; which 

diviſion the ſame Author affirms to have continued till the time of 7% 

ſeph, who made a new diſtribution of the whole Land: After him Se- 
ſoſtrir divided the whole into thirty ſeveral Nomi; ſo Kircher will needs 
have it, that of the three ſeveral parts of Rgypt, each might have for 
fome myſtical ſignification its ten Nomi, of which every one had its di- 
ſtint and peculiar God it worſhipp'd, and a particular Palace in the 
Labyrinth, and a peculiar Sanbedrin or Court of Juſtice belonging to 
it. But it evidently appears by that vain- glorious Oedipus, that it is a 
far eaſier matter to make new Myſteries, than to interpret old ones, which 
as It might be eaſily diſcovered is the main foundation whereon that 
ſtructure ſtands, ſo we have ſome evidence of it in our firſt entrance into 
it, in this part of the Chorography of AÆaypt. For from whence had he 
this exact diviſion of Egypt into thirty Nomi, ten of which belonged 
to the upper Mgypt, or Thebars, ten to Delta, or the lower Egypt, and 

Idem Synt. the ten remaining to the midland Country? Hath he this from Prole- 

1c. 3. J.) zee, whoſe Scheme of the ſeveral Nomi he publiſheth ? No, Prolemee and 

Pliny, by his own confeſſion, afterwards add many others to theſe, as 
Omphile, Phanturites, Tanites, Phatnites, Neut, Heptanomos, &c. Hath he it 
from Strabo,whoſe authority he cites for it > No ſuch matter. For Strabo 

Strab.l.r7. faith expreſly, that Thebais had ten Nomi, Delta ten, and the midland 

ſixteen ; only ſome are of opinion, ſaith he, that there were as many 
Nomi as Palaces in the Labyrinth, which were toward thirty ; but yet 
the number is uncertain ſtil]. We ſee by this, how ominous it is for an 
Oedipus to ſtumble at the threſhold, and how eaſie a matter it is to in- 
terpret Myſteries, if we may have the making of them. We ſee then 
no evidence at all for theſe contemporary Dynaſties of Manetbo; which 
yet if we ſhould grant, would be a further argument of the uncertainty 
of heathen Chronology, when among them implicit years are given out 
to the world for ſolid; ſo that which way ſoever Manet ho his Dynaſties 
be taken, they will prove the thing in hand, whether we ſuppoſe them 
at leaſt moſt part fabulous, or ſhould grant he had taken thoſe in ſac- 


ceſſion to each other, which were coexiſtent with one another. 
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| H A P. VI. in 600 
The uncertain Epocha's of Heathen Chronology. 9290 
I. An account of the defełt of Chronology in the eldeſt times, Of the 
Solar Tear among the Agyptians, the original of the Epacts, the © 
antiquity of Intercalation among them, Of the ſeveral Canicular 
Years; the difference between Scaliger and Petavius confadered. 
The certain Epocha's of the Egyptian Hiſtory no elder than Na- 
bonaſſar. II. Of the Grecian accounts. The fabulouſneſs of the 
Heroical age of Greece. Ml. Of the ancient Grecian Kingdoms. 
The beginning of the Olympiads. IV. The, uncertain Origins of 
the Weſtern Nations. Of the Latin Dynaſties. The different Palilia 
of Rome, The uncertain reckoning Ab Urbe condita. V. Of 
impoſtures as to ancient Hiſtories, Of Annius, VI. Inghirami- 
us, and others. VII. Of the characters uſed by Heathen Prieſts, 
VIII. No ſacred characters among the Jews. IX. The partiality 
and inconſiſtency of beathen Hiſtories with each other, From all 
which the? want of credibility in them as to an account of ancient 
times is clearly demonſtrated. © ni Dc 


T* next thing to evidence the uncertainty of the heathen Chrono- 

logy, is the want of certain Parapegmata, or ſome fixed periods 

of time, according to which the account of times muſt be made. For 

if there be no certain Epocha's by which to reckon the ſucceſſion of ages, 

the diſtance of intervals, and all intervening accidents, we muſt of ne- 

cellity fluctuate in continual uncertainties, and have no ſure foundati- 

on to bottom any account of ancient times upon. The great reaſon of 

this defect, is, the little care which thoſe who lived in the eldeſt times 

had to preſerve the memory of any ancient tradition among themſelves, 

or to convey it to poſterity in ſuch a way as might be leaſt liable to im- 

poſture, Of all kinds of Learning, Chronology was the moſt rude in el- 

deſt times; and yet that is well called by Scaliger, The life and foul of 

Hiſtory, without which Hiſtory is but a confuſed lump, a mere Mola, an 

digeſted piece of fleſh, without life ot form. The ancient accounts 

of the world were merely from year to year, and that with abundance 

ofobſcurity, uncertainty and variety: ſometimes going by the courſe 

of the Moon; and therein they were as mutable as the Moon her ſelf, 

how to conform the year regularly to her motion: and it was yet greater 

difficulty to regulate it by the courſe of the Sun, and to make the ac- 

counts of the Sun and Moon meet. There was ſo much perplexity and 

contuſion about the ordering of a ſingle year, and ſo long in moſt Na- 

tions before they could bring it into any order, that we are not to ex- 

pect any fixed periods by which to find out the ſucceſſion of ages among ff 

them. Among the Egyptian who are ſuppoſed moſt skilful in the ac- 
count of the year, it was a long time before they ſound out any certain 

courſe of it. It is agreed by moſt, that when the Agyptian Prieſts had 

found out the form of the year by the courſe of the San any - 
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nr 1; tri buted by Diodorus to the Heliopolitan Prieſts). yet the year in com- 

©. 50. mon uſe was only of 360 days, which in any great period of years muſt 

needs cauſe a monſtrous confuſion, by reaſon that their Months muſt of 

neceſſity by degrees change their place, ſo that in tHe great Canicular. 

year of 730 Thoyth, which, was the beginning of the Summer Solſtice 

in the entrance into that period, would be removed into the midſt of 

77erod, Eu- Winter, from whence aroſe that Egyptian fable in Herodotrs, that in 

te. Vide the time of their eldeſt Kings, the Sun had twice changed his riſing and 

Scale" ſetting; which was only cauſed by the variation of their Months, and 

Temp. I. 3. not by any-alteration in the courſe of the Sun. Which defect the . 

7. 195. gyptian Prieſts at laſt obſerving, ſaw a neceſſity of adding five days to 

the end of the year w® thence were called #7239u%y, which implies 

they were not anciently in uſe among them, being afterwards added to 

make up the courſe of the year. Which the Ægyptians give an account 

Plutarch Of, as Plutarch tells us under this fable: Mercury being once at dice with 

Ok © the Moon, he got from her a 724 part of the year, which he after added to the 

360 days which were anciently the days of the year, which they called tag. 

wives, and therein celebrated the Feſtivals of their Gods. Thence the names 

of the ſeveral ?7239uHawere taken from the Gods; the firſt was called 

One le, it being celebrated in honor of him; the ſecond Agel, by 

Vol. de L Which Scaliger underſtands Anubis, but Voſſius more probably the ſenior 

2 . I. c. Orus; the third to Typho ; the fourth to ; the fifth to Nephtha the 

was wife of Typho, and ſiſter to Ir. This courſe of the year Scaliger thinks 

that the Mgyptians repreſented by the Serpent called Nea, being deſeri- 

bed in a round circle biting ſome part of his tail in his mouth; where- 

by, faith he, they would have it underſtood that the form of the year 

was not perfect without that adjection of five days to the end of the 

year: For to this day, ſaith he, the Coptites and ancient Ægyptiaus call 

the end of the year Nan. It ſeems that afterwards they underſtood 

likewiſe the neceſlity of intercalation of a day every fourth year, for 

the ſake of the redundant quadrant each year above 365 days; -which 

courſe of four years they called Canicular year, becauſe they obſerved its 

defect in that time one whole day from the riſing of the Dog-ſtar : and be- 

ſides that they called it Hναα , and EY. Srz, &. luſtrum Hot hiacum, 

Cenforin, de from T the Dog- ſtar: but Cenſorinus denies any uſe of intercalation 

die Nat. among the Ægyptians in their civil year, altho their Sacred and Hiero- 

c. 15. glyphical years might admit of it. And upon this ground, I ſuppoſe 

the controverſy between thoſe two learned perſons, Scaliger and Petani- 

V. petau. ur, concerning the antiquity of Intercalation among the Mg yptians may 

«: 9277. be reconciled. For on the one ſide it is apparent, that the ordinary or 

civil year did want intercalation, by this teſtimony of Cenſorinut; Eorum 

annus civilis Jolos habet dies 365 ſineullo incercalari; itaque quadrienniun 

apud eos uno circiter die minus eſt quam naturale quadriennium; and thence, 

faith he, it comes to paſs, that in 1461 years, which was the great 

Heliacal year, it returns to the ſame beginning; for then the Dog-ſtar 

ariſeth again upon the firſt day of the month Thoyth, as it did at the be- 

ginning of this great Canicular year; and that this kind of civil year did 

continue among them in the time of Cenſorinut (which was of the Div- 

upſian account 238) appears by this, that he ſaith in the year wherein 

he wrote his book the Ne- moon of Thoyth was before the ſeventh day 

of the Calends of July, whereas a hundred years before, it was before 

the 12 of the Calends of Auguſt; whence it is evident, that the Julian 

year, whatever ſome learned men pretendt o the contrary, was ny - 
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ordinary uſe among the Ægyptiaus in that time; and that Soſgenes when 
he corrected the Roman Account, and brought in the form of the Julian =»; 


year, did not take his pattern from the Egyptian year, but from the 753. cl 


Grecians of Alexandria, who did make uſe of the Quadrant added to 
the 365 years, which the /Egyptiars did not, as appears further by the 
Golden circle in the monumnet of Ofmandluas (which Diodorus ſ peaks of Diod. . 1. 
out of Hecatæus Mileſeus) which was of 365 cubits compaſs, and divi- 45. 
ded into ſo many ſegments for every day with the obſervations of the 

riſing and ſetting of the ſeveral Stars, and the effects portended by them. 

And the reaſon why this year continued in civil uſe among the Ægyp- 

tians, is well aſſigned by Geminus, that the /Egyptians according to a Genin 
ſuperſtitious obſervation they had, would needs have their Feſtivals 5 8 
evident that by continual obſervation the wiſeſt of the Xgyptian Prieſts 

did diſcern the neceſſity of intercalation, and that there wanted fix hours 

in every year to make it compleat, which every four years would make 

the intercalation of a day neceſſary; ſo much by Diodorur is affirmed of Pf. . 5, 
the Theban Prieſts, who were the beſt Aſtronomers ; and by Strabo both Strab. J. 
of the Theban and Heliopolitan; and fo likewiſe Horapolo, whoſe work *7: OP 
was to interpret the more abſtruſe learning of the Ægyptian Priefts : 7-0/1, 
Men (faith he) the Ægyptians would expreſs a year, they name a Qua- I. . 
drant, becauſe from one riſing of the ſtar Sothis to another the fourth part of 

a day is added, ſo that the year conſiſts of 365 days; (and a quadrant 

mult be added, becauſe of the antecedents and conſequents) therefore 

every fourth year they reckon a ſupernumerary day. How unjuſtly 
Petavias hath charged Scaliger with falſhood in reference to this teſti- 
mony of Horapollo, meerly becauſe the citation did not appear in that 
Chapter mentioned by Scaliger in the Book which Petavins uſed, hath 
been already obſerved by learned men. Whereupon Voſſius condemns 
Petavins of ſtrange incogitancy, becauſe in three Editions mentioned by 
him, Scaliger's citation was right: but Conringius hath fince pleaded in be- 28. 
half of Fetavius, that he might make uſe of the Edition of Cauſinur di- Coins. de 
ſtin& from the other three; whereby we ſee how ſmall a matter will be- . 
get a feud between learned men, eſpecially where prejudice hath lodged 

before; as is too evident in Petaviut his rough dealings on all occaſi- 

ous, with that very deſerving perſon Joſeph Scaliger. But to return, 


from hence by degrees the Hg yptians proceded to make greater periods 


of years (as Eudoxus carried his OFaeteris into Greece from the Canicu- 


lar year of the gyptiant) they framed from this a great Canicular year, 
which had as many years as the Julian hath days; and laſtly, the greateſt 
Canicular year, which comprehended four of the greater, and conſiſted 
of a period of 1461 years. But thus we ſee, that the great periods of 
years among them riſe gradually, as they grow more skilful in the under- 
ſtanding the nature of the year ; and that they had anciently no certain 
periods to govern themſelves by in their computation of ancient times. 
Nay the Egyptians have not, as appears, any certain Epocha to go by, 


| elder than the Egyptian years of Nabonaſſar, and afterwards from the 


death of Alexander, and Ptolemee Philadelphnr, and Auguſtus his Victory 


at Acłium. 


If from the Egyptians we remove our diſcourſe unto the Grecians, II. 
we are [till plunged into greater uncertainties, it being acknowledged by 
themſelves that they had no certain ſucceſſion of time before the Olym- 
214ds, To which purpoſe the teſtimony of Varro in Cenſorinus is e 
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taken notice of; diſtributing time into three parts, reckoning two of them 
to be unknowm and fabulous; and the hiſtorical part of time to begin 
with the firſt Olympiad. Irideed Scaliger and ſomè others are loath to 
reject all that fecond part of time as fabulous, which was in the interval 
between Deucalion's flood and the Olympiade; and therefore they had 
rather call it Herbical, tho much corrupted with fables, and to think 
that it was hiſtorĩcal as to perſons, but fabulous as to the actions of thoſe 
perſons. But granting this; yet we are wholly to ſeek for any certain 
account of the facceffion of time and pet ſons for want of ſome certain 
Epocha's, which like the Pole Star ſhould guide us in our paſſage thro? 
that vaſt Ocean of the Gyecian Hiſtory. It muſt be confeſſed that ſame 
of the learned Heathens have taken a great deal of pains this way to 
find out ſome certain Periods to fix om in the time before the Olympiads; 
as Philochorus, Apollodorur, and Dionyſms Halicarnaſſenſits, and others, 
who out of their skill in Aſtronomy ſought to bring down ſome certain 
intervals between the deſtruction of Troy, and the firſt Ohympio games of 
Pelops, reſtored by Hercules and Atrexs. But granting that their Epochas 
were fixed and certain, that the deſtruction of Troy was upon the 23 of 
Thargelion, the 11 month of the Aztic account, and that the Olympie 
game fell out anſwerably to the ninth of our July, and theſe things were 
evidently proved from Aftronomical obfervations; yet how vaſt an ac- 
count of time is loſt quite beyond the ſiege of Troy? And beſides that, 
as to all other accidents in the Intervals between theſe two Epocha's which 
could not be proved by Celeſtial obſervations concurrent with them 


they were left at a very great uncertainty ſtill z only they might gueſs 
whether they approached nearer to one Epocha than the other by the 


III. 


ancient Kingdoms; the Argolic Kingdom by Dronyfus 


Auguſt. de 
Civit. Dei, 
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Homer. 
UHiad. 2. 


feries of Families and their Generations (three of which made a Cen 
of years) whereby they might come to ſome conjectures, but could not 
arrive at any certainty at all. | TY TIRY 5 

But that which is moſt to our purpoſe is, that all the Hiſtory of the 
original of Greece, the foundations of their ſeveral Kingdoms, the ſuc- 
ceſſion of their firſt Kings, and all that comes under the name of the 
Hiſtory of their ancient times, is clearly given over by their own moſt 
skilful Chronologers, as matters out of the reach of any clear evidence. 
Thence comes ſuch great differences concerning the antiquity of their 

Nate une is 

ſappoſed to be the eldeſt, and the Attie younger than it by 4o Genera: 
tions, which according to their computation comes to 1000 yeats, 
which is impoſſible; and yet the Arcadians, who gave themſelves out 
to be elder than the Moon, are ſappoſed to be younger by him than the 
Graſhoppers of Athens by nine Generations; and the Phthiotica, under 
Dexcalion, younger than Arcadica by 42 Generations, which Scaliger 
might well ſay were impoſlible and inconfiſtent. The Sicyonian King: 
dom is by moſt ſuppoſed to be of greateſt antiquity among the Grecians, 
from which Varro began his Hiſtory, as 8. Auflin tells us; and yet as to 
this, Pauſaniat only reckons the names of ſome Kings there, without 
any ſucceſſion of time among them; and yet as to thoſe names Africans 
(and Euſebius from him) diſſent from Pauſenias; and which is moſt ob- 
ſervable, Homer reckons Adraſtus, who is the 234 in the account of Afr- 
canis, to be the firſt that reigned in Sicyor, whoſe time was after the in- 
ſtitution of the Olympic Game by Pelops : of him thus Homer, 
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whereby he expreſſeth Adraſtus to be the firſt King of Sicyan; and not 
as Scaliger would interpret it, that Adraſtus was firſt King of the Sicyo- 


nian, before he was of the Argives; for in the time of Adraſtus at Si- 


cyon, either Atrens, or Thyeſtez was King of the Argive-: for in the ſe- 
cond year of Pheſtus and Adraſtus his ſuppoſed predeceſſor in Sicyon, 
Atreus reſtored the Olympic Game of Pelops, in the 41 year of their reign, 
and they reigned at Argi 65 years: Now that Pheſtus at Sicyon is ſup- 
poſed to reign but eight years; and therefore the reign of Adraſtus at 
Sicyon falls in with that of Atreus and Thyeſtes at Argi or Mycene. Thus 
we ſee now, how uncertain the account of times was before the begin- 
ning of the Olympiads among the Grecians, which is fully acknowledg- 


ed by Diodorus, and the very reaſon given which we here infiſt on, 


Al T6 uns l m lu Tau ntlivay , mouiphur, That there 
was no certainty in the ancient Grecian hiſtory, becauſe they had no certain 
term (which he calls parapegma, as others Epocha; and Cenſorinus, Ti- 
tulus) from whence to deduce their accounts, But now from the time of 
the Olympiads (i. e. from the firſt of them after their reſtoration by J. 
= 7/itzs, wherein the names of the Conquerors were ingraven in braſs 
W Tablets for the purpoſe) the ſucceſſion of time is moſt certain and hiſto- 
rical among the Grecians; by which account we have from thence a 
certain way of commenſurating the ſacred and prophane Hiſtory. All 
the difficulty is in what year of ſacred Hiſtory the Olympiads began, 
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which Scaliger thus finds out. Cerſorinus writes (in the year of Chriſt Scaliger 


238 which was of the Julian period 4951.) that, that year was from the © End. 


firſt Olywpiad of Ipbitus 1014, the firſt Olympiad was of the Julian peri- * 


od 3938. which was according to our learned Primate 4. M. 3228, and 
the 35 of Dx ziab King of Judah, or the 34, as Capellut thinks: So that 
from henceforward we have a clear account of times, which we have de- 
monſtrated to have been ſo uncertain before. ere 

If we come to the Greeks further into theſe European parts, we ſhall 
find as much darkneſs and obſcurity as to ancient times, if not more, 
than in thoſe already diſcours d of. For the truth is, the account of 


times before the Romans in Italy, Germany, old Gallia or Britain, are 


ſcarce fit to be diſcourſed of under any head than that of impoſture. 


Not that I think thoſe Nations had lain in a perpetual ſleep, till the Ro- 


mans waked them into ſome kind of civility but that they had no certain 
way of conveying down the tranſactions of their own and former times 
to the view of poſterity. On which account we may. juſtly reject all 
thoſe pretended ſueceſſions of Kings here in Britain from Gamer and 
Brute as fabulous. And it will be the leſs wonder it ſnou d be ſo in thoſe 
then accounted barbarous Nations, when even among thoſe who were 


the Planters of knowledge and . among others, the account of 


their ancient times is ſo dark, confuſed and uncertain. As it would 
ſufficiently appear to any that would take the pains to examine the ſuc- 


ceſſion of the two firſt Dynaſties among the Latine:; the firſt before - 
eas his coming into Italy; and the ſecond of the ZEreade after. And 


certainly it will be ſufficient ground to queſtion the account of times be- 
fore; if in the third Dynaſty, when the ſucceſſion ſeems ſo clear, and 
ſo certain an Epocha as the building of Rome, to deduce their accounts 
from their Chronology be uncertain, which Iſhall. briefly ſpeak to. For 


Atho Porciut Cato have in Dionyſus the honour of finding out the firſt 
Palilia of the City of Rome (which was the Feaſt obſerved to the ho- 
nour of the Goddeſs Pale in the time of which, the foundations of 


H 2 Rome 
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Scaliger de 
Emend. 
Temp. J. 5. 


p. 358. 


ter bear with it; for the miſtake meerly in computation of times were 


time of an Eclipſe of the Sun, which was in the third year af the ſixth 
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Roma were laid) yet there appears no great certainty in his undertakings 
far therein he was after contradicted by the learned Roman, Varro. Dis 
onyſrus tells us that Cato found by the Cenſors Tables the exact time from 
the expulſion af the Kings, to the time of the City's being taken by the 
Genls; from which time to his own; he cauld not miſs of it from the 
Faſii Confularesy fo that it cannot be denied but that Cato might have 
a certain account of times from the Negifugium to the time he writ his 
Origines. But what certainty Cato coyld have from the firſt Palilia of 
the City to the expulſion of Tarquin, we cannot underſtand. For the 
ſucceſſion of Kings muſt needs be very uncertain, unleſs it be demonſtra- 
ted from ſome public monuments, ar certain records, or ſome public = 
actions certainly known to have fallen out preciſely in ſuch a year of 
their ſeveral Reigns. Now none of theſe do occurr in the Roman Hiſto- | 
ry, in all that interval from the Palilia to the Regiſugium; ſo that not 
only the whole interval, but the time of every particular King's Reign, X 

are very uncertain. And therefore Varro being deſtitute of any demon» | 
ſtration of that time, had recourſe to L. Tarrutize Firmanus, to ſee if i 
by his skill in Aſtronomy he could certainly find out the firſt Palilia of 
Rome: His anſwer was, that he found that the City was built in the | 


Ohmpiad; according to which account Varra proceded, and thence aroſe 
the difference between the Palilia Catoniana and Varreniana:; the latter 
falling out in the 23* of Iphitzs, the other in the 24”. But if we believe 
Foſeph Scaliger, there could not be an Eclipſe of the Sun, at the timeaf- | 
firmed by Tarruti#s But yet granting an Eclipſe of the Sun then, what 
certainty can we have of the ſucceſſion. of the ſeveral Kings afterwards 
without which there can be no certain computation 4b Urbe condita? If 
then the Romans, who had ſo great advantage of knowing times, and 
were withal ſo inquiſitive concerning the building of their city (which 
was a thing of no very remote diſtance) could attain to no abſolute cer- 
tainty about it, what certainty can we expect as to an account of far an- 
cienter times, either from them or others, when they had no Cenfors 
Tables, nor Faſti Conſulares to be guided by? And thus much may ſerve 
to ſhew the great uncertainty of heathen Chronology, as to the giving 
an account of ancient times. 1] ee tener 
And yet were it only an uncertainty as to Chronology, we might bet- 


not ſo dangerous (any further than the credibility of the Hiſtory depends 
on the computation, as in point of antiquity.) if we were but certain 
that the perſons and actions related of them were ſuch as they ate repor- 
tedto be. But that which adds much to the confuſion and uncertainty of 
heathen Hiſtory, is, the frequency of impoſtures, which are more hard 
to be diſcovered, in that there are no authentic Hiftories of thoſe times 
extant, which hath both given occaſion to variety of impoſtutes, and 
much hindred their diſcovery. For the curioſity of men leading them 
back into a ſearch-after ancient times, it makes them exceeding credu- 
lous in embracing whatever pretends to give them any conduct thro 
thoſe dark and obſcure paths of ancient Hiſtory. And the world hath 
never been wanting of ſuch. as would be ready to abuſe the ſimple! cre- 
dulity of well- meaning, but leſs wary men; but thoſe ages have been 
moſt feracious in the production of ſuch perſons, which have pretended 
to more learning than they had: - The pretenes of Leaming made ſuch 
perſons appear, and the want of it made them not be diſoovored. . 
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it was not only of old among the Chaldaan and Higyptiar Prieſts, and 
the Grecian Poets, and Hiſtorians, of whom we have ſpoken already; but 
even among thoſe who might have learned more truth from the Reli- 
gion they profeſſed, than to think it ſtood in need of their 1yes; For 


there can be no greater diſparagement offered to truth, than to defend 
jt with any thing but it ſelf. 1 laying truth ſo open to ſuſpicion, 


as when falſbood comes to be his advocate. Anda falſe teſtimony dif- 
covered, doth more prejudice; to a good cauſe, than it could any ways 
advantage it, were it not diſcovered. And therefore their labours 
have been as ſerviceable to the world who have diſcovered Impoſtures, 
as thoſe who have directly maintained truth againſc its open oppoſers; 
thoſe being ſo much more dangerous, in that they appear in the diſguiſe 
of truth, and therefore are with more difficulty diſcovered. Such a one 
was that Ignis fatuus that appeared in a kind of twilight in the Chriſtiar 
world between the former darkneſs of Barbariſm, and the approaching 
light of knowledge: I mean Aunius Viterbjzenſis, who like Hannibal. in 

aſſing the Alps, not finding a way ready to his mind, ſets himſelf to 


ban the woods and firing the rocks, and diſſolving them with vine- 


gar to make a paſſage thro them: So Aunias being beſet in thoſe ſnowy 
and gray- headed Alps of ancient Hiſtory, and finding. no way clear for 
him according to his fancy, he labours to burn down all certain Records, 
to eat thro the credit of undonbted Authors, to make a more free paſ- 
ſage for his own Hiſtory, which he deduceth ſuitably to Scriptute from 
the concurrent teſtimony of the eldeſt Hiſtorians. To which purpoſe, 
a new Beroſus, Manetho, Philo, Metaſthenes (as he miſtook for Mega- 
fihenes) and Xenophon muſt put on a grave diſguiſe, and walk abroad che 
world with a mantle of Antiquity about their ſhoulders, altho' they 
wear nothing elſe but airy Phantaſms, covered over with the Com of 
the Monk of Viterbo. For being himſelf ſomewhat more verſed in the 
Hiſtory of thoſe elder times than generally perſons were in the age he 
lived in, he made that unhappy uſe of his skill, to play the Mounte- 
bank with his Learning; and to abuſe the credulity of thoſe who have 
better ſtomachs than palates, and ſooner ſwallow down the compoſiti- 
ons that are given them, than find out the ingredients of them. 
Thus Aunius puts a good face on his New-old Authors, bids them be 
bold and confident, and they would fare the better. And the truth is, 
they tell their ſtory ſo punctually in all circumſtances, in thoſe things 
which had no certain conveyance to poſterity, that that were ſufficient 
ground to any intelligent perſon to queſtion their authority. But leſt 
his Authors ſhould. at any time want an Interpreter to make out 
their full meaning, he ſets himſelf a large Commentary upon them, and 
certainly he was the fitteſt perſon in the world to do it; for, cujus eſt 
condere, ejus eſt interpret uri; none ſo fit to explain Anne, as Aunins 
himſelf. The whole ſtory of this impoſture, how he made the Inſerip- 
tions himſelf, and hid them under ground, how they were digged thence 
and brought to Aunius; how Annus cauſed them to be ſent to the Ma- 


giſtrates, and after publiſhed them in the equipage they are in, is at large. Jun. 


related by that learned Biſhop *. Antonius Augeſtims, from Latinas La- 


Tings. 


walking under the ſpeelous title of Antiquitatum Etmſearm fragmenta, 
herein, befides many pal pable incongruities to the cuſtoms ot thoſe 
eldeſt times diſeovered partly by Las Alatize in his Diſcourſe concerning = 
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them, there are ſo many particular ſtories and circumſtances related 


concerning Noah's being in Italy, and other things fo far beyond proba- 
bility of Reaſon, that it is a wonder there are yet any perſons preten- 
ding to Learning,who ſhould build their diſcourſes upon ſuch. rotten 
and ſandy foundations as theſe Inſcriptions are. But tho Ixion might, 
Jupiter would never have been deceived with a Cloud inſtead of Jung; 
fo, tho perſons unacquainted with the lineaments of Truth, may be 
eaſily impoſed on with appearances inſtead of her: yet ſuch perſons 
who have ſagacity enough to diſcern the air of her countenance from 
the paint of forgeries, will never ſuffer themſelves to be over-reached 
by ſuch vain pretenders. But theſe Impoſtors are like the Aſtrologers at 
Rome, ever baniſhed, and yet ever there; and ſo theſe are ever explo- 
ded by all lovers of truth, yet always find ſome to applaud and entertain 
them. Altho it be more difficult to do ſo now in the preſent light of 
Knowledge, and all advantages for Learning, than it was in thoſe elder 
times, when the heathen Prieſts pretended to the Monopoly of Lear- 
ning among themſelves, and made it one of their great deſigns to keep 
all others in dependance on themſelves, thereby to keep up their vene- 
ration the better among the people. And therefore all the Records 
they had of Learning. or Hiſtory, were carefully lockt up, and preſer- 
ved among the Prieſts; and leaſt at any time others might get a view of 
them, they were ſure to preſerve them in a peculiar Character diſtin& 
from that in civil and common uſe. By which means the heathen Prieſts 
had all imaginable opportunities and conveniences for deceiving the 
filly people, and thereby keeping them in an obſequious ignorance, 
which is never the Mother of any true Devotion, but of the greateſt 


Superſtition. . WE ies, 
VI. It is well known of the /Egyprian Prieſts, that the ſacred Characters 
of their Temples were ſeldom made known to any but ſuch as were of 

| their own number and family, (the Prieſthood being there hereditary) 
Dj. J. 3. or ſuch others as by long converſe had inſinuated themſelves into their 
ſociety, as ſome of the Greek Philoſophers and Hiſtorians had done, 


And yet we have ſome reaſon to think they were not over-free and com- 


municative to ſome of them, by the ſlender account they give of ſeve- 


ral things, which are ſuppoſed to be well known among the Egyptians. 

That the Phenician Prieſts had their peculiar and ſacred Characters too, 

is evident from the words of Philo Byblius concerning Sanchoniat bon, 

if we take Bochartus his Expoſition of them: He tells us that his Hiſtory 

Euſeb.pre- was compared, 707% 290 Ta amy tera, Inoxgvpa; * Am pueviey Yerur 

1 N & EN Iv Tran A, with the Inſcriptions in the Temples written in 

the Ammunean letters, which are known to few : Litere Ammuneorum (ſaith 

ochre, Bochartns) ſunt litere Templorum, literæ in ſacris excepte. For d is 

Geogr. ſac, the Sun, thence d the Temple of the Sun, whom the Phænicians wor. 

1 wy 2. ſhip'd as their principal Deity, under the name of Beel-ſamer, the Lord 

e Heaven. The ſame Author tells us qut of Diogenes Laertins, of 4 

Book of Democritus, 2} 7% ey BAN [eeav erm mary by which 

it isevident that the Babylonian Prieſts had their ſacred Charaders 

too: And of a Teſtimony of Theodoret of all the Grecian Temples, 

tin E. make E 3Nevnxor aldi ede mes Jo aeaxliges YERW fuel , 55 1750 
Gen, 1. irdg #@gonoewor, That they had ſome peculiar Chara®ers which were calle 


ſacred. But that learned Author thinks there is no neceſſity of under. 


ſtanding it peculiarly of the Grecians, becauſe the Greet Fathers called 
all Heathens by the name of Greeks ; but if ſo, the teſtimony 's 15 
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: larger, and amounts to an univetſal teſtimony. of the heathen Temples. 


Neither was this only petuliar to them, if we believe ſome perſons 
of greater Learning than Judgment, who attribute this diſtinction of 
ſacred and vulgar Characters to the Fews as well as others, but without 
any probability of reaſon. For theſe learned men being ſtrongly poſſeſl- 
ed with the opinion of the modern Jews concerning the antiquity of 
the preſent Hebrem Characters, and finding themſelves preſſed not only 
with the teſtimony of ſome ancient Rabbini, but with the ſtronger evi- 


dence of the ancient ſbetelt about Solomon s time, inſcribed with the 
Samaritan letters, have at laft found this Evaſion, that the Samaritar 


letters were in vulgar uſe; but the preſent Characters were then ſacred 
and not made common till after the time of the Captivity. But this 
ſeems to bea meer ſhift, found out by ſome modern Jews, and greedi- 
ly embraced by their followers, becauſe thereby they are in hopes to e- 
vade the ſtrength of the contrary arguments, which otherwiſe t hey can 
find no probable ſolution of. And a meer ſhift it will appear to be, to 


VIII; 


any one that conſiders on how little ground of reaſon it ſtands : For none 


of thoſe reaſons which held for ſuch a diſtinction of Characters among 
the Heathens, can have any place among the Jem. For it was never 
any part of Gop's deſign to have the Law kept from the peoples view. 
Truth is never fo fearful of being ſeen abroad; it is only falſtiood that 
walks under diſguiſes, and muſt have its hiding-places to retreat to: 
Nay , Gop expreſly commanded it as a duty of all the Fews, to ſearch 
and ſtudy his Law, which they could not do, if it were locked up from 
them in an unknown Character. Did not Gop himſelf promulge it a- 


mong the people of rael by the miniſtry. of Myſes ? Did he not com- Ex. :3. 
mand it to be frontlets between their eyes, and fiens upon their hands : Dear. 6.8, 
not that PhylaFeries ſhould be made of the Law to wear, as the Phariſees 
interpreted it, and others from them have miſtaken ; but that they 


ſhould have the Law in continual remembrance, as if it were always 
between their eyes, and engravenupon their hands. Again, if we ſup- 
pole the Law to be among the people, but in the vulgar character, I 
would fain know, what ſanity, majeſty, and authority there was in 
that character more than in the words and matter? and if there were, 
how comes the vulgar uſe of it to be no where forbidden? and how 
durſt Ezra, as is ſuppoſed, after the Captivity, prophane ſo ſacred a 
thing by expoſing it to common uſe? But granting them yet further, 
that it was lawful, but not uſeful, to make uſe of that ſacred Character; 
I demand then how comes that diſuſe to continue ſo punctually till the 
time of Exra, and that it ſhould never be divulged before? when there 
was ſo great reaſon to make it common, ſince the ſquare letters are leſs 


operoſe, more expedite and facile, than the Samaritan, which is, when 


time ſerves, uſed as a plea for their great antiquity, But yielding yet 
more, that the ſacred Character was only uſed for the authentic copy 
of the Law, which was to decide all differences of other copies (which 
ſome run to as their laſt ſhift) I appeal to any man's reaſon, whether 


this be not the moſt improbable of all > For how could ſuch a co- 


Py be the judge of all others, which could not be read or underſtood 


5. 


y thoſe who appealed to it? Or was the knowledge and reading of 


this Character peculiar to the High- Prieſt, and conveyed down as a Ca- 


bala from one to another ? but how many incongruities would follow 


hence, in caſe one High-Prieſt ſhould die before his Son was capable 
ot underſtanding the Letters, and ſo that ſacred Treaſure muſt needs be 


loſt ;/ 
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© Joſt 5 or had they it all by inſpiration, and underſtood the ſacred Cha- 
racter by Urim and Tbummim £ Thus every way, this opinion among 
the Jews is preſſed with inconveniences, but it was moſt ſuitable to the 
heathen Prieſts to maintain a Meum and Tanm between their own Clia- 
racter and the vulgar. For hereby they prohibited all prying into their 
myſteries by any, but thoſe who had the ſame intereſt with themſelves, 
and therefore were unlikely to difcover any thing that might leſſen their 
reputation. Whereas, had there been nothing but truth in their Records, 
or that truth had been for their intereſt, what need had there been of 
ſo great reſervedneſs and privacy? but when the diſcovery of truth 
would undeceive the world, it was their intereſt to lock it up, and to 
give out ſuch things tothe vulgar, which might advance themſelves and 
pleaſe them ; which artifices of theirs give no ſmall ground to queſtion 
the credibility of their Hiſtories. 4 Ot tis TOMS V3 
IX. Eſpeciaily if we add what we promiſed in the laſt place, to ſhew the 
want of credibility in the report of ancient times among them, which 
was not only defectiveneſs, and uncertainty, but apparent partiality to 
themſelves, and inconſiſtency with each other. How evident is it in all 
theſe Nations we have ſpoken to, how much they ſtrive to inhance the 
reputation of their own Nation, and to that end blend the Hiſtory of 
other Nations with their own, to make theirs ſeem the greater 2 How 
much do the Egyptians tell us of the excellency of their ancient Laws 
and Government? and yet how evident is it, from their own Hiſtories, 
that no ſuch Laws were obſerved by their Kings as they ſpeak of? Can, 
we think that ſuch Kings as Chemmis and the reſt of them, who built 
thoſe vaſt ſtructures of the Pyramids, and employed Myriads of men for 
ſo many years for the doing of them, would be content to be ſo dicted 
by their Laws, as Hecateus and Diodorus tell us they were to be? Nay 
| it ſeems to be very ſuſpicious, that the great enterprizes of their famous 
 Seſoofis are meerly fabulous; and ſome think, an attributing to them- 
ſelves, what was done by the A/jrian Emperor in his time. By which 
we may gueſs, what to think of the great conqueſts of Ofrris and Tj, 
and their ſubduing almoſt the whole world to them. And it is moſt e- 
vident how partial the Zgyptians are in diſſembling their greateſt loſſes; 
as is clear in the ſtory of the conqueſt of Pharaoh Necho by Nebuchadnezzar, 
Jer. 46. 12. of which there is not the leaſt mention in Herodotus or Dio- 
Herodot. dorus. But on the contrary, Herodotus tells us this Necos, as he calls 
6. 2. him, conquered the Syrians at Magdalos, and the ſtory of Vaphres and 
Amaſis in him ſeems to be only a diſguiſe of Nebuchadnexzar s conquelt; 
only leſt men ſhould think them conquered by a Foreigner, they make 
Amaſis to be an /Egyptian Plebeian. Again, what a vaſt number of Cities 
Diodor. l. l. doth. Diodorus tell us of, that were in /Egypt in their eldeſt times? no 
leſs than 18000, when yet himſelf confefleth in the time of Ptolemaus 
Lagi, there were reckoned but ſomewhat above 3ooo Cities, and then 
Afgypt was the moſt populous that ever it had been. How probable 
doth this ſound, that in thoſe eldeſt times ſuch vaſt multitudes of Cities 
ſhould be ere&ed? But the truth is, it is not unſuitable to their opinion 
of the production of the firſt men; which were cauſed, they ſay, by 
the heat of the Sun, and the mud of Nils; and it is certain then they 
might be the moſt populous Nation inthe world: for there could be no 
defect as to either efficient or material cauſe, there being mud enough to 
produce Myriads, and the Sun hot enough to impregnate it. The par- 


tiality of other Nations hath been already diſcourſed of in our Peter 
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and ſo likewiſe hath their mutual repugnancy to, and inconſiſtency 
with, each other: Which yet might be more fully manifeſted from the 
contradictions in referente to the Ægyptiai Hiſtory between Manet ho, 
Herodotus, Diodorus, Dicearchus, Eratofthenes, and all who have ſpoken 
of it: as to the Aſriar Empire between Herodotus, Diodorus, and Ju- 
lins Africanus: as to the Perſian Empire between Herodotus and Creſſas, 
and thoſe in no inconſiderable things, as is evident in Photius his Excerpta 
out of him. Among the Greciant we have already difcoverd it as to 
their Hiſtory and Geography; and it we ſhould enter into their Theology, 
and the Hiſtory of that, we ſhould find theit other differences incon- 
ſiderable, if compared with theſe, Of which we may partly make a 
conjecture by the incredible ſpite that is born by the graveſt Gree Au- 
thors, as Strabo, Plutarch, and others, towards Euhemerns Siculus, for 
offering to deliver the hiſtory of Jupiter, which he ſaith, he tranſcribed 
from the Golden Pillar in the Temple of Jupiter Triphyllius i Panchotis. 


; But I ſuppoſe enough hath been diſcovered already, to prove that 
there is nocredibility in any of thoſe Heathen Hiſtories, which pretend 
l to give an account of ancient times; there being in all of them ſo much 
| defect and inſufficiency, ſo great uncertainty and confuſion, ſo much 
p partiality and inconſiſtency with each other. It remains now that I pro- 


ceed to demonſtrate the credibility of that account of ancient tim 
which is reported in the Sacred Scriptures, which will be the ſecon 
part of our Tacx. Au 
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The certainty of che Writings of Moſes. 


In order to the proving the truth of Scripture-hiſtory, ſeveral Hypy- 
theſes laid down, I. The firſt concerns the reaſonableneſs of prefer. 
ving the ancient Hiſtory of the World in ſome certain Records, fron 
the importance of the things, II. and the inconveniencies of meer 
Tradition or conſtant Revelation, III. The ſecond concerns the ee 

 rainty that the Records under Moles his name, were undoubtedly his 
Ihe certainty f a matter of fact enquired into in general, and pro 
ved as to particular, IV. by univerſal conſent, V. and ſettling i 
Common-wealth upon his Laws. VI, VII. The impoſſibility of an 
Impoftor as to the Writings of Moſes demonſtrated, The pleas t 
the contrary largely anſwered, 


I. AVING ſufficiently demonſtrated the want of credibility in 
the account of the ancient times, given by thoſe Nations 
who have made the greateſt pretence to Learning and Anti- 
quity in the World, we now proceed to evince the credibili- 
ty and certainty of that account which 1s given us in Sacred Scriptures: 

In order to which I ſhall premiſe theſe following Hypotheſes. 
Ehpot b. 1. Firſt, It ſtands to the greateſt reaſon, that an account of things ſo con. 
cerning and remarkable, ſboud not be always left to the uncertainty of an 
Oral Tradition; but ſhou'd be timely entred into certain Records, to be 
preſerv'd to the memory of poſterity, For it being of concernment to the 
World, in order to the Eſtabliſhment of Belief, as to future things, to 
be fettled'in the Belief, that all things paſt were manag d by Divine Pro- 
vidence z there muſt be certain Records of former Ages, or elſe the 
mind of Man will be perpetually hovering in the greateſt uncertainties: 
Eſpecially where there is ſuch a mutual dependance and concatenation 
of one thing with another, as there is in all the Scripture-hiſtory. Fot 
take away but any one of the main Foundations of the Moſaical Hilto- 
ry, all the Superſtructure will be exceedingly weakned, if it doth not 
fall quite to the ground. For. Man's obligation to Obedience unto 
Gop, doth neceſſarily ſuppoſe his Original to be from bim; his heark- 
ning to any propoſals of favour from Gop, doth ſuppoſe bis Apoſtaſie 
and Fall; Gop's deſigning to ſhew mercy and favour to fallen Man, 
doth ſuppoſe that there muſt be ſome way whereby the Great Creato! 
muſt reveal himſelf as to the Conditions on which fallen Man may ex- 


pet a recovery; the revealing of theſe Conditions in ſuch a wa) 
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whereon a ſuſpicious (becauſe guilty) Creature may firmly rely, doth 


ſuppoſe ſo certain a recording of them, as may be leaſt liable to any 
_ ſuſpicion of impoſture or deceit; For altho nothing elſe: be in it ſelf 
neceſſary from God to Man, in order to his Salvation, but the bare re- 
yealing m a certam way the Terms on which he maſt expect it; yet 
cypſidering the unbounded Nature of Divine Goodneſs, reſ pecting not 
only the good of ſome particular Perſons, but of the whole Society of 
Mankind, it ſtands to the greateſt reaſon that ſuch a Revelation ſhou'd 


be ſo propounded, as might be with equal certainty convey'd to the 


community of Mankind. Which cou d not with any ſuch evidence of 
credibility be done by private and particular Revelations (which give 
ſatisfaction only to the in ward Senſes of the partakers of them) as by a 
public recording of the matters of Divine Revelation by ſuch a Perſon 
who is enabled to give the World all reaſonable ſatisfaction, that what 
he did was not of any private deſign of his own head; but that he was 
deputed to it by no Jeſs than Divine Authority. And therefore it 
ſtands to the higheſt reaſon, that where Divine Revelation is neceſſary 
for the certain requiring of Aſſent, the matter to be believ d ſhou d 
have a certain uniform conveyance to Mens minds, rather than that 


perpetually new Revelations ſhou d be requir'd for the making known 


of thoſe things; which being once recorded, are not liable to ſo many 
impoſtures, as the other way might have been under pretended Reve- 
lations. For then Men are not put to a continual Trial of every Per- 
ſon pretending Divine Revelation, as to the evidences which he brings 
of Divine Authority, but the great matters of concernment being al- 
ready recorded and atteſted by all rational evidence as to the truth of 
the things, their minds therein reſt ſatisfy d without being under a con- 
tinual heſitancy, leſt the Revelation of one ſhou d contradi& another. 

For ſuppoſing that God had left the matters of Divine Revelatior 
unrecorded at all, but left them to be difcover'd in every Age by a Spi- 
rit of Prophecy, by ſuch a multitude as might be ſufficient to inform 
the World of the truth of the things; we cannot but conceive that an 


innumerable company of 'croaking Euthuſſaſtt would be continually pre- 


tending Commiſſions from Heaven, by which the minds of Men wou d 
be left in continual diſtraction, becauſe they wou d have no certain in- 
fallible Rules given them, whereby to difference the good and evil Spi- 
rit from each other. But now ſuppoſing Go to inſpire ſome particu- 
lar Perſons, not only to reveal, but to record Divine Truths, then 
whatever evidences cat be brought atteſting a Divine Revelation i 
them, will likewiſe prove the undoubted certainty and infallibility of 
thoſe Writings, it being impoſſible that Perſons employ'd by a Gop of 
truth, ſhou'd make it their deſign to impoſe upon the World; which 
gives us a rational account, why the wiſe Gop did not ſuffer the Hi- 
[tory of the World to lie ſtill unrecorded,” but made choice of ſuch a 
erſon to record it, WHñH gave abundant evidence to the World that 
he ated no private deſign, but was peculiarly employ d by Gop him- 
ſelf for the doing of it, as will appear afterwards. Beſides, we find by 
oor former Diſcourſe,” how liable the moſt certain Tradition is to be 
corrupted in progreſs of time, here there are no ſtanding Records, 
tho it were at firſt Helivberd- by Perſors of undoubted credit. For we 
have no reaſdn to douiht, but that the Tradition of the old World, the 
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Flood and the tonſeqiicnees of Ie, with the nature and worſhip of the 


true Gon, were at Hr Ipread over the greateſt part of the World Ris 
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firſt Plantations; yet we ſee how ſoon for want of certain conveyance, 


all the ancient Tradition was corrupted and abus d into the greateſt Ido- 
latry. Which might be leſs wonder'd at, bad it been only in thoſe 
parts which were furtheſt remote from the ſeat of thoſe gragd Tranſacti- 
ons; but thus we find it was even among thoſe Families who had the 
neareſt reſidence to the place of them, and among thoſe Perſons who 
were not far of ina lineal deſcent from the Perſons mainly concern d in 
them; as is moſt evident in the Family out of which Abraham came (ho 
was himſelf the tenth from Noah) yet of them it is ſaid, That they ſerved 
other Gods. How unlikely then was it, that this Tradition ſhou'd be 
afterwards preſerv'd entire, when the * Go had peculiarly choſen 
to himſelf, were ſo mixed among the Egyptians, and ſo prone to the 
Idolatries of the Nations round about them, and that even after Go p 
had given them a written Law atteſted with the greateſt Miracles? What 
wou'd they have done then, had they never been brought forth out of 
Agypt by ſuch Signs and Wonders, and had no certain Records left to 
preſerve the memory of former Ages? Thus we ſee how much it ſtands 
to the greateſt reaſon, that ſo memorable things ſhou'd be digeſted into 
Sacred Records, Ok tri 10 ri 
Secondly, We have as great certainty that Moſes was the Author of the 
Records going under his name, as we can have of any matter of ſaũ done at 
ſo great a diſtance of time from ui. We are to conſider that there are two 
very diſtinct queſtions to be thought of, concerning a Divine Revela- 
tion, to any Perſon at a conſiderable diſtance of time from us; and 
thoſe are what evidences can be given that the matters recorded are of 
a true Divine Revelation; and what evidence we have of the truth of 
the matter of fact, that ſuch things were recorded by ſuch Perſons. They 
who do not carefully diſtinguiſh between theſe two Queſtions, will ſoon 
run themſelves into an inextricable Labyrinth, when they either ſeek 
to underſtand themſelves, or explain to others the grounds on which 
they believe the Scriptures to be the Word of GoD, The firſt ſtep in 
order to which, muſt be the proving the undoubted certainty of the 


matter of fact, or the truth of the Hiftory, that ſuch Perſons were really 


exiſtent, and did either do or record the things we ſpeak of: After this 
ſucceeds the other, to prove not only the real exiſtence of the things, 
but that the Perſons who recorded the things were aſſiſted by an Infal- 
lible Spirit; then there can be no reaſon at all to doubt, but thoſe Re- 
cords are the Word of Go bd. The firſt of theſe, is, that which at pre- 
ſent we enquire after, the certainty of the matter of fact, that the Records 
under the name of Moſes were undoubtedly his. And here it will be 
moſt unreaſonable for any to ſeek for further evidence and demonltrati- 
on of it, than the matter to be prov'd is capable of. But if they ſhou'd, 


I ſuppoſe we have ſufficient reaſon to demonſtrate the folly of ſuch.a 


demand, ard that on theſe accounts. 


41. Oy v6 £248 MF, Pays 
1. Whoever yet undertook to bring matters oi fact into Mathematical 
demonſtrations, or thought he had ground to. queſtion the certainty of 
any thing that was not prov'd in a Mathematical way to him?, who wou d 
ever undertake that Archimedes was kill'd at Syracuſe, by any of the De. 
monſtratious he was then about? or that Exclide was the nndoubted An- 
thor of the Geometry under his name? or do Men queſtion thele things 
for want of ſuch Demonſtrations > Yet this is all we. at preſent, delure, 
only the ſame liberty here which is us d in any 2 pa a like nature. 


2. I demand of the Perſon who denies this Moral certainty.co be 
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cient for an aſſent, whether he doth queſtion every. thing in the World, 


which he was not preſent at the doing of himſelf? Ifhe be peremptorily 
refolv'd to believe nothing but what he ſees, he is fit for nothing but 


a Voyage to Auticyræ, or to be loundly purg d with Hellabore, to free 
| him from thoſe cloudy hnmours that make him ſuſpect the whole World 


to be an impoſture, But we cannot ſuppoſe any Man ſo deſtitute of 
Reaſsn, as to queſtion the truth of every matter of fact which he doth 
not fee himſelf; if he doth then firmly believe any thing, there muſt be 
ſuppos d ſufficient grounds to induce him to ſuch a belief. And then 
what ground can there be to queſtion the certainty of ſuch things, which 
have as great evidence as any of thoſe things have, which he moſt firmly 
believes? and this is all we deſite from him. $7.4 


. 


3. Do we not ſee that the'moſt concerning and weighty actions of 


Mens lives, are built on no other foundation than this Moral certainty > 
yet Men do not in the leaſt queſtion the truth of the thing they rely up- 
on: As is moſt ev ident in all Titles to Eſtates deriv d from Anceſtors, 
either by Donation or Purchaſe : In all Trading, which go's upon the 
Moral certainty, that there are ſuch places as the Indies, or France or 


Spain, Sc. In all Journeyings, that there is ſuch a place, as that I am 


going to, and this is the way thither; for theſe we have but this Moral 
certainty; for the contrary to both theſe are poſſible, and the affirma- 
tives are indemonſtrable. In eating and drinking there is a poſſibility 
of being poiſoned by every bit of meat, or drop of drink; do we there- 
fore continually doubt, whether we ſhall be ſo or no? Chiefly this is 
ſeen in all natural affection and piety in Children towards Parents, which 
undoubtedly ſuppoſe the truth of that, which it was impoſſible they 
cou'd be witneſſes of themſelves, their coming out of their Mothers 
wombs. And doth any one think this ſufficient ground to queſtion his 
Mother, becauſe the contrary is impoſſible to be demonſtrated to him? 
In ſhort then, either we muſt deſtroy all Hiſtorical Faith out of the 


| World, and believe nothing (tho never ſo much atteſted) but what we 


ſee our (elves, or elſe we muſt acknowledge, that a Moral certainty is 
a ſufficient foundation for an undoubted aſſent, not ſuch a one cui non 


poteſt ſubeſſe fal ſum, but ſuch a one cui nom ſubeſt dubium, i. e. an Aſſent 


undoubted, tho not infallible. By which we ſee what little reaſon the 
Atheiſt on one fide can have to queſtion the truth of the Scriptures, 
as to the Hiſtory of it; and what little ground the Pap:fts on the other 
fide have to make a pretence of the neceſſity of Infallibility, as to the 
propoſal of ſuch things where Moral certainty is ſufficient, that is, to 
the matter of fact. alt | | bo Sl. BEE] 
Which I now come to prove, as to the ſubje& in hand; viz. That 
the Writings of Moſes are undoubtedly his. Which I prove by a two- 
fold Argument: 1, Am wniverſal conſent of Perſons, who were beſt able 10 
know the truth of the things in queſtion. 2. The ſettling of a Commonwealth 
wor the Laws delivered by Moſes. 1. The univerſal conſent of Perſons 
molt capable of judging in the caſe in hand. Iknow nothing the moſt 
ſeupulous and inquiſitive mind can poſſibly deſire in order to fatisfaQi- 
on, concerning any matter of fact, beyond an Univerſal Conſent of ſuch 
Perſons'who have a greater capacity of knowing the truth of it than we 
can have: Andthoſe are all ſuch Perſons who have liv'd neareſt thoſe 
times when the things were done, and have beſt underſtood the Affairs 
of the times, when the things were pretended to be done. Can we poſ- 
libly conceive that among the People of the Jews, who were ſo ex- 
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diſcovery, if there had been any deceit in it, when ſo many lay in Wait 


pretence, how comes this to be never heard of, nor in the leaſt queſtio- 


and that on this very ground, That he took too much upon him; how 


What then, is the thing it ſelf incredible? ſurely not, that Moſes ſhou'd 


rer Evidence, than that on which that conſent is grounded; or elle 
their Exceptions deſerve. to be rejected with the higheſt indignation. 


ceedingly prone to tranſgreſs the Law of Moſer, and to fall into Idolatry, 
but if there had been any the leaſt ſuſpicion of any falſity or impoſtare 
in the Writings of Moſes, the ring-leaders of their revolts wou'd' have 
ſufficiently promulged it among them, as the molt plauſible plea to draw 
them off from the worſhip of the true Gop? Can we think that a Na- 
tion and Religion ſo maligned as the Jewiſh were, cou'd have eſcaped 


continually to expoſe them to all contumelies imaginable? Nay, among 
themſelves in their frequent Apoſtaſies, and occaſions given for ſuch à 


ned, whether the Law was undoubtedly of Moſes his writing or no? 
What an excellent plea wou'd this have been for Jeroboams Calves in 
Dan and Bethel for the Samaritans Temple on Mount Gerizim, cou'd 
any the. leaſt ſuſpicion have been rais'd among them, concerning the 
authenticneſs of the fundamental Records of the Jewiſh Commonwealth? 
And which is moſt obſervable, the Fews who were a people ſtrangely 
ſuſpicious and incredulous, while they were fed and cloathed by Miracles, 
yet cou'd never find ground to queſtion this. Nay, and Moſes himſelf, 
we plainly ſee, was hugely envied by many of the 1ſraelites even in the 
Wilderneſs, as is evident in the conſpiracy of Corab and his complices, 


unlikely then is it, that amidſt fo many enemies he ſhou'd dare to ven- 
ture any thing into public Records, which was not moſt undoubtedly 
true; or undertake to preſcribe a Law to oblige the People to poſterity? 
Or that after his own Age any thing ſnhou'd come out under his name, 
which wou'd not be preſently detected by the Emulators of his glory? 


write the Records we ſpeak of. Were not they able to underſtand the 
truth of it? What? not thoſe who were in the ſame Age, and convey d 
it down by a certain Tradition to poſterity? Or did not the Iſraelites 
all conſtantly believe it? What? not they, who wou'd' ſooner: part 
with their Lives and Fortunes, than admit any variation or alteration 
as to their Law? 25 18 1/9 Nat Vaſtin 1 ee, 
Well, but if we ſhou'd ſuppoſe the whole Jewiſh Nation partial to 
themſelves, and that out of honor to the memory of ſo great a Perſon as 
Moſes, they ſhou'd attribute their ancient Laws and Records to him: 
Which is all that Infidelity it ſelf can imagine in this caſe; yet this can- 
not be with any ſhadow of Reaſon pretended. For, 
1. Who were thoſe Perſons; who did give out this Law to the Fews 
under Moſes his name? Certainly they, who undertake to contradict 
that which is receiv'd by common conſent, muſt bring ſtrongerandeles- 


What Proof can be then brought, that not only the Jemiſb Nation, but 
the whole Chriſtian World hath been ſo lamentably befool d to believe 
thoſe things with an undoubted aſſent, which are only the contrivaty 
ces of ſome cunning Men? im „ pare er n 
2. At what time could theſe things be contriv'd? Either while he 
memory of Moſes and his actions were remaining, or afterwards. F 
How cou d it poſſibly. be, when his memory was remaining? for then 
all things were ſo freſh in their memories, that it was impoſſible a thing 
of this univerſal nature cou'd be forged of him. If after then dd, 
whether the People had abſerv'd the Law of Moſes before or * 
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were? For can we imagine, that a People al 


tbeſe were certain remainders of his, wherein he 
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not, then they muſt certainly know it at the time of its promulgation 
to be counterfeit; for had it been from Moſes, it wou'd have been ob- 
ſerv'd before their times; if ĩt was obſerv d before then either continual- 
ly down from the time of Moſes, or not? Tfcontinually down, then it was 
of Moſes his doing, if we ſuppoſe him to have had that Authority amon 
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the People, which the Objection ſuppoſeth; if not, then ſtill the W 


Moſes his time, the more difficult ſuch a counterfeiting cou d be; becauſe 
the Conſtitutions which Moſes had left among them, wou d have remain d 
in their memories, whereby they wou d eaſily reject all pretences and coun- 
terfeits. rn e + *5 
3. How can we conceive the Nation of the Fews wou'd have ever 
embraced ſuch a Law, had it not been of Moſes his enacting among them 
in that ſtate of time when he did? For then the People were in fitteſt 
capacity to receive a Law, being grown a great People, and therefore 
neceſſary to have Laws; newly delivered from 
wanting Laws of their own ;and entring into a ſettled ſtate of Common- 
wealth, which was the moſt proper ſeaſon of giving Laws. 
Theſe conſiderations make it fo clear, that it is almoſt impoſſible to 
conceive the Nation of the Jem con'd have their Laws given to them 


- 


but at the time of their being in the Wilderneſs, before they were ſettled 


in Canaan. For ſuppoſe we at preſent, to gratify ſo far the Objecti- 
on, that theſe Laws were brought forth long after the conſtitution of 


the Government and the National ſettlemont, under Moſes his name; 


how improbable, nay how impoſſible is it to alter the fundamental Laws 


of a Nation after long ſetilementꝰ what confuſion of intereſts doth this 


bring? what diſturbance among all ſorts of People, who muſt be difſeis'd 
of their rights and brought to ſuch ſtrange nawonted cuſtoms; ſo ſeem- 
ingly againſt their intereſts, as many ofthe Conftitations among the Jews 

ways devoted to their own 
intereſt, wou d after it had been quietly ſettled in their land, by Conſtitu- 
tions after the cuſtoms of other Nations pre ſently under a pretence of a co- 
py of Laws fonnd (that were pretended to be given by one in former A- 
ges of great efteem, call'd Moſes) throw open all their former incloſures, 
and part with their former Laus, for theſe of whichithey have no evi- 
dence, but the words of thoſe: that told t them > We have a clear In- 
{tance for this among the Na z altho' there were great evidence gi- 
ven of the undaubted certainty, that the Books fonnd in Numd's grave 
by Petilius were his, yet berauſe they were adjadg d by the Senate to be 
againſt the preſent Laws, they were without further enquiry adjudg d 


bondage, and therefore 


vi. 


to be burnt. Was notherethegreateft likelihood that might be, that theſe | 


ſuou d have taken place the Romans, for the great veneration 
for wiſdom which Numa was in amongthem, and the great evidence that 
gave a true account of 
the ſuperſtitions ĩn uſe among themꝰ yet leſt the ſtate fnou d be unſettled 
by it, they were prohibited ĩo much us a public view, when the Prætor 
had ſwornthey were againſt the eſtabliſned Laws. Can we then conceive 
the Jewiſh Nation wou'd have embraced ſo burden ſome and ceremonious 
a Law as Moſes s was, had it been brought among them in ſuch a way as 
the Books of Num, tho with all i 


imaginable evidence, that it was 
undoubtedly his, ie ſpecially when they were engag d to the obſervation 
of ſome Laws or Cuſtoms al | 


ready, by whichitheir 'Commonwealth had 
eſtabliſh'd? And withal'theſe Laws of 'Moſes ſeeming ſo much a- 


nſtthe intereſt and good husbandry of a Nation, * 
| 9 ations 
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Nations thought, who for that accuſed them to he an idle and ſlothful 
People, as they judged by their reſting wholly one Day in ſeven, the 
great and many ſolemn Faſts they had, the repairing of all the Males to 
Feruſalem thrice a Tear; the Sabbatical Years, Years of Jubilee, &c, 
Theſe things were apparently againſt the intereſt of ſuch a Nation, whoſe 

great ſubſiſtence was upon paſturage and agriculture. So that it is e. 
vident theſe Laws reſpe&ed not the outward intereſt of the Nation, 
and ſo con'd not be the contrivance of any Politicians among them, but 
did immediately. aim at the honor of the Gop whom they ſerv'd, for 
whom they were to part even with their civil intereſts: The doing of 
which by a People generally taken notice of for a particular love of their 
own concernments, is an impregnable argument theſe Laws cou'd not 
take place among them, had they not been given by Moſes at the time 
of their unſettlement, and that their future ſettlement did depend upon 

their preſent obſervation of them; which is an evidence too that they 

cou'd be of no leſs than Divine original: Which was more than I was 

to prove at preſent. | Wt 

VII. Were not theſe Writings undoubtedly Moſer's; whence ſhou'd the 
neighbour Nations about the Jews, notwithſtanding the hatred of the 

Jewiſh Religion, retain ſo venerable an opinion of the wiſdom of Mz. 

ſes? The Ægyptiant accounted him one of their Prieſts (which notes 
7p. c. the eſteem they had of his learning) as appears by the teſtimonies pro- 
4pp.1. 1. duced out of Cheremon and Manethoby Joſephus. Diodorus Siculus ſpeaks 
0/67, 7.7: of him with great reſpe& among the famous Legiſlators, and ſo doth 
erapb. 16. Strabo, who ſpeaks in commendation of the Religion eſtabliſh'd by him, 
The teſtimony of Loxginas is ſufficiently known, that Moſes was no mar 
Lonzin, de of any vulgar wit (d Ty .) Chalcidins calls him ſapientiſſemus Mo- 
ſiblim. ſes (altho' I muſt not diſſemble that Chalcidius hath been, I think, un- 
deſervedly reckoned among heathen Writers, tho' he comments on Plato's 

V. vo. de Timæus, it being moſt probable that he was a Chriſtian Platorifs, which 
1201. 1. 2. might more probably make Vaninus call him circumforaneum blateronem) 
© 45 buttho' we exempt Chalcidins out of the number of thoſe Heathens, 
who have born teſtimony to the wiſdom of Moſes, yet there are number 

Y. Grit, 2. enough beſides him produced by Juſtin Martyr, Cyril, and others, whoſe 
ver. Relig. evidence is clear and full ta make us undoubtedly believe, that there 


— 


chr. l. a. cou'd never have been ſo univerſal and uninterrupted a Tradition con- 


cerning the Writings and Laws of Moſes, had they not been certainly 
his, and convey'd down in a continual ſucceſſion from his time to our 
preſent age. Which will be yet more clear, if we conſider in the ſecond 
place, That the National Conſtitution and ſettlement of the Jews," did 
depend on the truth of the Laws and Writing of Moſes. Can we have 
more undoubted evidence, that there were ſuch Perſons as Sofon, Lycur- 

s, and Numa, and that the Laws bearing their names were theirs, than 
the Hiſtory of the ſeveral Commonwealths of Athens, Sparta, and Rome, 
who were governed by thoſe Laws? When Writings are not of general 
concernment, that may be more eaſily counterfeited; but when they 
concern the Right, Privileges, and Government of a Nation, there 
will be enough whoſe intereſt will lead them to prevent impoſtures. It 
is no eaſy matter to forge a Magna Charta, and to invent Laws; Mens 
caution and prudence is never ſo quick-fighted as in matters which com 
cern their Eſtates and Freeholds. The general intereſt of Men lies von- 
trary to ſuch impoſtures, and therefore they will prevent their obtain. 


ver 


ing among them. Now the Laws of Moſes are incorporated into the 
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very Republic of the Jews, and their Subſiſtence and Government de- 
pends upon them, tlieir Religion and Laws are ſo interwoven one witn 
the other, that one cannot be broken off from the other. Their Right to 
their temporal poſſeſſions in the land of Canaan depends on their own= 
ing the Sovereignty of G o p wlioi gave them to them; and on the trath * 
of the Hiſtory recorded by Moſes concerning the Promiſes made to tie 
Patriarchs. So that on that account it was impoſſible thoſe Laws ſnou d 
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Moſes his certain knowle 


— 


of the matter of Moles 8 


eld Egyptian learning enquired into; IV. the conveniences 

for it. V. Of the” Egyptian Prieſts,” Moſes reckoned among them 

for bis knowledge: VI. The Mathematical, Natural, Divine, and 
Moral learning of Egypt. VII. Their Political wiſdom moſt con- 
fiderable. VIII. The advantage of Moſes above the Greek Philoſo- 


phers, as to wiſdom and reaſon, . Moſes himſelf an eje-witneſs of 


moſt of his hiſtory e IX. The, certain quinterrupted tradition of the 
other part among the Jews, inanifeſted:by rational evidence, - . 

OH. UPPR ach denen mim n 107 bono hy ions 

Hom thus far cleared our way, we come to the third Hypotheſis, I. 
1 which is, There are ar mani ſeſt proofs of the undoubted truth and cer- * * 

tamty of the Hiſtory recorded by Moles," as any can be given concerning an 25 

thing which we yield the firmeſt aſſent unto. Here it muſt be e 

that we proceed in a way of rational evidence to prove the truth of the 

thing in hand, as to which; if in the juugment of impartial Perſons the 

| Ha | os arguments 


3. 


) 


Heb. 11. 
25. 


II. 


ſeck to ſtop the chinłs at which any liglit might come in, than open the 


in not deceiving others, there are all the qualifications can be deſir d in 


things then we find recorded in Scripture concerning Moſes his Educa- 


AR. 7. 22. led in all the learning of the Egyptians; and theſe Two will abundant- 


phen in that Apology which he makes for himſclfzguinſt the Lbertine, 
certainly this was (ome very obſervable thing, which was brought 5 


arguments produced be ſtrong enough to convince an unbyaſſed mind: 
It Ts not material, whetherevery wrangling Atheiſt will ſit down conten- 
ted with them. For uſually perſons of that inclination, rather than judg. 
ment, are more reſolved againſt light than inquiſitive after it; and rather 


Windows for tlie free and cheerful entertainment of it. It will certain. 
ly be ſufficient to make it appear, that no Man can deny the truth of 
that part of Scripture which we are now ſpeaking of, without offering 
manifeſt violence to his om n faculties, and making it appear to the World, 
that he is one wholly forſaken of his own Reaſon: which will be ſatis. 
factorily done, if we can clear theſe things: Firſt, That it was morally 
impoſſible Moſes ſnou d be ignorant of the things he undertook to write 
of, and fo be deceived himſelf.  Secordly, That it was utterly impoſſible 
he ſhou'd have any deſign in deceiving others in reporting it. Thirdly, 
That it is certain from all rational evidence, that he hath not deceiyd 
the World, but that his Hiſtory is undoubtedly true. Firſt, That it 
was morally impoſſible Myſes ſnou d be deceiv'd himſelf; or be ignorant 
of the things which he writ of. Two things are requiſitive to prevent 
a Man's being deceiv'd himſelf. Firſt, That he be a perſon of more than 
ordinary judgment, Wiſdom, and Knowledge. Secandliy, That he have 
fufficient information concerning the things he undertakes to write of, 
If either of theſe two be wanting, it is poſſible for a Man of integrity 
to be deceiv'd ; for an honeſt Heart hath not al ways an Uri and Thum. 
nim upon it; nor is Fidelity always furniſn d with the acuteſt intel 
lectuals. The ſimplicity of the Dove is as liable to be deceiv d its (elf, 
as the ſubtilty of ihe Serpent is to deceive others; but where the wiſdom 
of the Serpent is, to prevent being deceiv d, and the Dove's innocency 


any one who undertakes only to tell the truth. Firſt then, that Moſes 
was a Perſon of a great Underſtanding, and ſufficiently qualify'd to put 
a difference between Truth and Falſhood, will appear, Firſt, fromthe 
ingenuity of his Education, Secondly, from the ripeneſs of his Judgment, 
and greatneſs of his Experience when he penned theſe things. 

Ferſt, We begin with his education, And here we require at preſent 
no further aſſent to be given to what is reported concerning Moſes in 
Scripture, than what we give to Plutarebs Lives, or any other relations 
concerning the actions of Perſons who lived in former Ages. Two 


tion; That he was brought up in the Court of E pt, and that he was fal- 


ly prove the ingenuity of his Education, viz. That he was a Perſon 
both converſant in civil Aﬀairs, and acquainted with the abſtruſerparts 
of all the Higy tian Wiſdom. $8, 4 nn 
And I confels there is nothing to me which doth advance ſo much 
the repute of the ancient Ay yptian Learning, as that the Spirit of Go) 
in &criptore ſnoud take ſo much Notice of it, as to ſet forth a Perſon 
(otherwiſe renowned for greater accompliſhments) by his skill in this 
For it it be below the wiſdom: of any ordinary Perſon, to ſet forth? 
Perſon by that which in its {elf is no matter of commendation; how 
much leſs can we imagine it of that infanite wiſdom which inſpired S- 


who charged him with contempt of Moſer and the Law? And thetefate 
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a ſingular commendation of Myer, by that perſon whoſe deſign was 
2 N how high 1 he had of him. And . ap- 
pears that Learning is not only in its ſelf a great accompliſhment of hu- 
man nature, but that it ought to be looked upon with veneration, even 
in thoſe who have excellencies of à higher nature to commend them. If 
a Pearl retains its exoelleney when it lies upon adunghil, it can certainly 
loſe nothing of its luſtre by being ſet in a Crown of gold; if Learning 
be commendable in an Mgyptian, it is no leſs in Moſes, where it is ena- 
tmell'd with more noble perfections, than of it ſelf it can reach unto. All 
the queſtion is, Whether the ancient Learning of the AÆgyptianr was 
ſuch as might be ſuppos d to improve the reaſon and Underſtanding of 
Men to ſuck an height, as thereby to make them more capable of putting 
a difference between Truth and Falſhood? Whether it were ſuch an 
overflowing'Nilas as wou'd enrich the Underſtandings of all thofe who 
were in a capacity toreceive its Streams? The truth is, there want not 
grounds of ſuſpicion, that the old 7#gyptiar Learning was not of that 
elevation which the prefent diſtance of our Age makes us apt to think it 
was. And a learned Man hath in a ſet Diſcourſe endeavoured to ſheyw 
the great defects that there wete in it: Neither can it, I think, be de- Coming. de 
ny d, but according to the reports we have now cotieerning it, ſome 5 
parts of their Learning were frivolous, others obſcure, a great deal Ma- 10, 11,12. 
gical, and the teſt ſnort of that improvement, which the aecceſſion of the 
parts and induſtry of after Ages gave unto it. But yet it is again as e- 
vident, that ſome parts of Learning were inverited by the Męyptiunt, 
others much improved, and that the Gzeeks did at firſt ſet up with 'the 
ſtock they borrow'd out of Ag, and that Learning chiefly flotiriſh'd 
there, when there was (1 had almoſt faid) an Ægpliun darkneſs of Ig- 


2 nd 


155 norance overſpreading the face of Greece as well as other Nations. 25 
foes Which will appear by theſe conſiderations, The great antiquity of III. 
500 their repute for Learning, the great advantages tliey Had for promotin 


it, and the parts of Learning moſt in uſe among them. This tho” it 
may ſeem a digreſſion here, will yet tend to promote our defign, by 
ſhewing thereby how qualify'd and accompliſfd Moſes was to deliver 


ſent to the World an Hiſtory of ancient times. If we believe Marrobins, Macro. | 
0 in there was no people in the World con'd vye for Learfting with the - * 
tions eptiant, who makes Egypt in one place, he Mother of all Arts, and in 5 Sci. 
Two another, the Agyptians, omnium Philoſophie diſeiplinurum parentes, The 1ib.1.c.15, 
35. fathers of all the Philoſophic Sciences; he derives elſewhere the original of : 
« ebil- all Aſtronomy from them, quos conſtat primos dmnnmn celum wmetiti, G. 


ſcrutari auſos tho it be more probable that the Nativity even of Aﬀtr | 

nomy it (elf was firſt calculated by the Chat4zars, from whom it was 7+41.c. 21. 
convey'd to the gyptians. He likewiſe zpproptiates all divine know- 

ledge to them, where he ſaith they were Sol? revam diuinarum 245 
and after calls ęypr divinarum omni um diſciplinarum compotem. It is E . 
ſuffciently notorious what great repute the Egyptian Learning hath J. J. 4. 13. 
been in, with ſome in our latter times, itt that 601 Chymifts look upon 

it as the greateſt honour to their profeſſion, that they think they can | 
claim kindred of the old #9 yptian Learning, and derive the pedigree of 
their Chymiſtry from the old Fg yptian Hermes. But that vain pfetencte 
is lufficiently refuted by the fore-mentioned learned Man Conringiut, in 

his Tra& on this ſubject, de Hermetica Medicina. Franciſcus Pairicins 
profeſſeth himſelf ſo great an admirer of the old ZEgyprian Learning, 

chat he thought ĩt wou d be no bad exchange, if the Peripaterit rom. 
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phy were extruded; and the old Egyptian received inſtead of it: But the 

Wola is now grown wiſer, than to receive his Hermes Triſmeg i ſtus for 

the Author of the old Mg yptian Philoſophy, the credit of his Author 

being for ever blaſted, and the doctrine contained in the Books under 

his name, manifeſted to be a mere Certa, a confus d mixtute of the Cbri. 

tian, Platonic, and Mgyptian docttine together. So that we cou d hard- 

ly maintain the juſtneſs of the repute of the aneient Mgyptian Learning 

from any thing now extant of itz but yet we ſee no reaſon to queſtion 

it, eſpecially ſince it is ſo. honourably ſpoken of in Sacred Writ, and 

ſeems in it to have been made the ſtaudard and meaſure of humane Wii 

dom. For which we have this obſervable teſtimony, that when the 

Wiſdom of Solomon is ſpoken of with the greateſt advantage and com- 

7 . mendation, it is ſet forth with this character, that it exceeded the wiſdom 

* * of all the children of the Eaſt Country, and all the wiſdom of Egypt. Whence 

it is moſt natural and eaſy to argue, That certainly their learning muſt 

be accounted the greateſt at that time in the World ; or elſe ĩt coud not 

have been inferred, that Solomon was wiſer than all men, becauſe his 

wiſdom excelled theirs, unleſs we ſuppoſe their wiſdom to have been 

the greateſt in that Age of the World, when the wiſdom of the Gre. 

cians (altho' in that time Homer is ſuppoſed to flouriſh) was not thought 

worthy the taking notice of. We ſee from hence then, as from an irre. 

fragable teſtimony, that the wiſdom of the Mgyptians anciently vas no 

trivial Pedantry, nor mere ſuperſtitious and Magical Rites, but that 

there was ſomething in it ſolid and ſubſtantial, or it had not been worth 

* triumphing over by the wiſdom of Solomon: It being true of that, what 

ipfins de Rn * . PW , d + Ss 

Maznitud, Lipſius faith of the Roman Empire, Quicquid dignum vinci videbatar, 

Rom. l. I vicit; cætera non tam non potuit quam contempſit; it was an argument of 

3 ſome great worth, that it was overtopp'd and conquer d by it. 

IV. Thus we ſee how juſt the repute of the. ancient; /&gyptiar Leatning is 

from teſtimony, and we ſhall find as great reaſon for it, when we con- 

ſider the great advantages the Zgyptians had for promoting of Learning 

among them. Two ways Men come to knowledge, either by Tradition 

from others, or by Obſervation of their own; what the /Egyptians had 

the firſt way, will be ſpoken to afterwards; we now conſider the latter 

of theſe. All Knowledge arifing from Obſervation,” muſt be either of | 

| thoſe Sciences which immediately conduce to the benefit of Men's lives, 

or ſuch whoſe end is to improve Men's rational faculties in the know- 

/ is. 4i/i- ledge of things. The former neceſſity will put men upon the finding 
etaph. I. . 2 . 

I. c. 1. Out, the latter require ſeceſſum & otia, freedom from other imployments, 

a mind addicted to them, and induſtry in the ſtudy of them, and a care 

to preſerve their inventions in them. The ſtudy of Geometry among the 

Egyptians, ow'd its original to Neceſſity; for the river Nile being ſwelld 

with the ſhowers falling in Ethiopia, and thence annually overflowing 

the Country of Egypt, and by its violence overturning all the marks they 

had to diſtinguiſh their Lands, made it neceſſarry for them upon every a 

batement of the floud to ſurvey their Lands, to find out every one bis 

own by the quantity of the ground upon the ſurvey. The neceſſity of which 

Herodot. put them upon a more diligent enquiry into that ſtudy, that thereby they 

1. 2. might attain to ſome exactneſs in that, which was to be of ſuch neceſlary, 


J 4 Rf D f | - "_ 
©:--4177. conſtant and perpetual uſe., Thence we find the invention of Geometry 


cel. 8&9. particularly, attributed by Herodotus, Diodorns, Strabo and others, to 
13: ©34. the Mg yptianc. This skill of theirs they after improved into a greater 
benefit, viz. the conveying the water of Nile into thoſe places 11 
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had not overflown to ſo great a height, as to give them hopes of an eri: 
ſuing plenty z which they did by the artificial cutting of ſeveral Chan- 8 
nels for that end, wherein, faith Strabo, the Egyptian; Art and Indu- / 
try out- went Nit ure it ſelf. By this like wiſe they obſerv d the beight of 
the overflawing of the river, whereby they knew. what Harveſt to ex- 
pect the: following year; which they did by a Well near Memphis (from 
the uſe of it called Ne ν upon the walls of which were the 
marks of ſeveral cubits, which they obſerve and pabliſh:it- to all, that 

they might provide themſelves accordingly. We ſee what grounds there 
are, even from profit and advantage, to make us believe that the . 

yptians were skilld in Geometry, and the knowledge relating thereto. | 

And for the promoting of all other knowledge whoſe end is Cori- V. 
templation, the very conſtitution of their Commonwealth did much 
conduce thereto: For thereby it was provided that there ſhou'd always. 
be a ſufficient number of perſous freed from all other Employments;. 
who might devote themſelves to a ſedulous enquiry into the natures of 
things. Such were the Ægyptian Prieſts, Who by the peculiar natute of 
the Egyptian ſuperſtitions, were freed from that burdenſome ſervice 
of ſacrificing beaſts, which the Prieſts of other Nations were continual- 
ly employ'd about, and ſo they enjoy d not only an eaſie but a very ho- 
nourable employment; for they were the perſons of the greateſt ho- 
nour, eſteem, and authority among the Męyptiant, of which rank; as 7 
far as I can find, all were accounted, who were not Souldiers, Husband- 
men, or Artificers. For Strabo mentions no Nobility. at all in Egypt $trab.!.r7. 
diſtinct from the Prieſts ; for he divides the whole Commonwealth into 
Souldiers, Husbandmen and Prieſts. ' And telling us that the other two 
were employ d about matters of War, and the King's revenues in Peace, 
he adds, of 5 22516 & PLAITOp ey NIKE) X; Ege aroumtay, Suhnlay me SA 
rows, The Priefts minded the ſtudy of Philoſophy and Aſtronomy, and con- 
vers d moſt with their Kings : And after, ſpeaking of their Kings being 
ſtudy'd in their Arts, as well as others of the Prieſts, he adds, d, e U 
euToig e EI, with whont they ſpent moſt, of their lrves. Agreeable 
to this, Plutarch tells us, that the Kings themſelves were often Prieſts ; Plutarch, 
and adds out of Hecatæus, that the Kings us d to drink Wine by meaſure, 8 & 
keeis ler, becanſe they were Prieſts; for as he ſaith, the Kings of gp. 
were choſen, either out of the rank of Prieſts or Souldiers, 7% we - 
delar, TH M of“ Jars dg ia lie , mls N thoſe two orders be- 
ing of the greateſt honour, the one for valour, and the other for wiſdom ʒ and 
if the King were choſen out of the Souldiers, he was preſently entred a- 
mong the Prieſts, to learn their Myſtical Sciences. DNiodorns. ſeems to pied. l. 1. 
reckon ſome great perſons: after the Prieſts, and diſtinct from the Soul- 
diery ; but if he means by theſe any other than ſome of the other two 
profeſſions, I muſt ſay, as Caſaubon doth in another caſe of Diodorus, caſaub. 
dare Strabonis anForitas multis Siculis apud me prevalet. Diodorus his = 
teftimony not to be weighed with Strabo's. From whence we may under-""* 
ſtand the reaſon why that Potipherah, whoſe Daughter Joſeph married, 
Is called dg, which ſome render the Prieſt, others the Frince of On ; Gen. 41. 
but theſe two we ſee are very conſiſtent, their Prieſts being their great 
Princes; and Heliopolis, or On, of which Potipherab was Prince or Prieſt, 

ing the chief Seat and Univerſity of the Prieſts of Ægypt. Now it is 
evident from Clemens Alexandrinus, that the Mgyptians did not com- Clem. 4- 
municate their Myſteries promiſcuouſly to all, but only to fuch as were 179 

in ſucceſſion to the Crown, or elſe to thoſe of the Prieſts and their N 
| | | | | ren, 
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dren, who were moſt apt and fit for them, both by their diet, anftruti- 

A on; and family. For this was unalterably-obſerved among them; that 
there was a continued ſucceſſion of a profeſſion in their ſeveral families; 
both of Prieſts, Souldiers, and Husbandmen, whereby they kept their 
ſeveral orders without any mixture or confuſion, which is confeſtd 

Herodot. both by Herodotus and Diadoru: So that by this Conſtitution Leatuing 

5707 1.x, was among them confin'd to the Prieſts, which highly advanceth the 

c.71. probability of that Tradition, preſervd among the Ag yptiars concern- 

ing Moſes (which likewiſe ſtrongly proves our preſent deſign) vzz. My 

7oſerh. metho's Records, as Joſephus tells us, that Moſes was one of the Prieſts at 

. 1. Heliopolis, and that his name among them was Oſar phi, who changing 

his name, was called Moſes z and in the time of Az:emophis condatted the 
leprous people out of AZgypt (ſo the Ægyptiant out of their hatred of the 

Iſraelites call them.) And Cheremon another Ægyptian Prieſt in the ſame 

Author, calls Moſes a Scribe, and Joſeph (by whom probably he means 

Joſe) a ſacred Scribe, and ſaith, that the ÆMgyptian name of Moſes was 

:/then, and of Joſeph, Poteſeph. Now this tradition did in all proba- 
bility ariſe from the repute of Moſes his learning and wiſdom; which 
being among them proper to their Prieſts, they thence aſcribd that 
name to him, altho' probably he might come to the knowledge of all 
their Myſteries, from the relation he: had to Pharaoh's Daughter. 

VI. We come now to conſider the parts of the Egyptian Learning, in 

7 Jud. which the Scripture tells us Myſes was skill'd : This by Philo Fade is 

Noli branched into Arithmetic, Geometry, Muſfe, and Hieroglyphical Philo. 

Sixt. enen. phy 5 But Sixtus Senenſis more comprehenſively from Diodorus, Diogenes 

1. 8. 5. 39. Laertius, and others, divides it into four parts, Mathematical, Naturdl, 

Divine and Moral. Their skill in the Mathematical parts of Learning 
hath been partly ſhew'd already, and might be more largely from that 
skill in them, which the Grecian gain d from the Ægyptiant, 'as both 

Ta 5 Jamblichus and Porphyry ſpeak of Pythagoras, that he gain'd his skill in 

! 1.22 Geometry chiefly from the Mgęyptians: for theſe as Porphyry faith, of 

Porphyr.de a long time had been very ſtudious of Geometry, as the Phenicians of 

1.182. Arithmetic, and the Chaldeans of Aſtronomy, But Fawblichis (and 1 

think deſervedly) takes notice of the 0 v9 ap53rer, the difficult ac- 

Strab. l. I. cefs of the Egyptian Prieſts, eſpecially as to acquaintance with their 

Myſteries; and fo Strabo calls them, womans; v4; 3vonsla3rs;, ſuch who 
concealed their learning under many Symbols, and were not eafily drawn 
to unfold it. And yet we might think the two and twenty years time 

which Pythagoras is thought to have ſpent among them, had been e. 

nough to have inſinuated himſelf into their utmoſt acquaintance, and 

to have drawn from them the knowledge of their greateſt Myſteries; 

but yet we have no great reaſon to think he did, if we believe the ſto- 

ry in Diogenes Laertias of his ſacrificing an Hecatomb for the finding out 
that Demonſtration, which is now contain'd in the 47 propoſition 
the firſt of Eurlide. Yet this did not abate the Greeians eſteem of the 
tears Mathematical Learning; for in Plato's time, Eudoxus Cnidin 

went into Agypt on purpoſe to 2 ; and Democri tus his boaſt, 

cem, 4. that none of the Arſepedonapre in Mgypy (fo their Prieſts were call'd, #8 

Ef. Prep, Clemens Ale æandrinus and Enſebins tell us, who relate the ſtory) ex- 

I. 10. c. 2. ceded im in the Mathematics, proves, at leaſt inferred, that they were 

Did. li. then in greateſt eſteem for them. Their great skill in Aſtronomy is at- 


c. 49, 50. 
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. Strab. l. . teſted by Dioclorur, Strabo, Herodotus, and others, and by their finding 
| Herodut. ot the courſe of the year by the motion of the Sun, which was the 
N e . 
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invention of the He/ropolitan Prieſts. | How much they valued Geogra- 
phy. 1 from Clemens his deſcription of the leg Moree, or Clemens 
| ſacred Scribe, in the ſolemm prooeſſion; for he was requir d to be skilful 5% % 
in Hieroglyphirs, Colmography, Geography, the motions of the Pla- 
nets, the Chorography of Hypt, and deſcription of the Nite. Euſta- 
thins in his Notes on Dionyſtus, attribates the invention of Ge raphi- 
cal Tables to Sari, who'cauſed the Lands he had conquered to be 
deſcribed in Tables, and ſo communicated to the Ægypti ans, and from 
them to others. Their skill in Natural Philoſophy cou d not be very 
great, becauſe of their Magic and Superſtition, whereby they were hin- 
dred from all experiments in thoſe Natutal things, which they attribu- 
ted a Divinity to; but they ſeem to have been more exact and curious 
in Natural Hiſtory; for any prodigies, Or any thing that was anoma- 
lous in Nature, they did, faith Strabo, S1AL@gry UaVerte ov & eis TY 
2g Her, with a great deal of curioſty inſert in their ſacred Re- 
cords; and Herodotus adds, that more things of that nature are obſerved by 
them than by any other Nation ; which, ſaich he, they not only diligent- 
ly preſerve, but frequently compare together, and from a ſimilitude of 
prodigies gather a ſimilitude of events. But that which gained the - 
eyptrans the greateſt repate abroad, ſeems to have been their early skill 
in Phyſie, which is ſo much ſpoken of by Homer, Plato, Herodotus, Plu- 
tarch, Diogenes Laertins, and others, that it were impertinent troubling 
a Reader's patience with the e of that Which is ſo generally con- 
feſs d. A great evidence of the antiquity of this ſtudy among them is 
(if Manetho may be ſo far credited) that Athotu, the ſecond King of 
the firſt Dynaſty of the Tbiniter, was a Phyſician himſelf, and writ ſome 
Books of Anatomy; and the ſecond King of the third Dynaſty of the 
Memphites, was, for his skill in Phſſe, honoured among them by the 
name of Aſcalapins. Pliny affirms it to have been the cuſtom of their yin. Vat. 
Kings to cauſe dead bodies to be diſſected, to find out the nature of Dif- . 2. 
eaſes; and elſewhere tells us, that the original of Pbyſe among them. . 
was from the relation of thoſe ho by any remedy were cured of a 
Diſeaſe, which for àa memorial to poſterity were recorded in their 
Temples. Their Hieroglyphical and Myſtical Learning hath made the 
greateſt noiſe inthe world and the leaſt of Sabſtance in it; which who- 
ever will not be convinced of without peruſal of Kircher's Oedipus - 
Syptiacus, will at laſt find it fully done to his hand by the ſucceſleſs eu- 
dieavours of that otherwiſe learned Man. I cannot think any rational 
Man cou d think that ſtudy worth his pains, which at the higheſt can 
amount but to a conjecture; and when it is come to that with a great 
deal of pains, it is nothing but ſome ordinary and trivial obſervation. 
As in that famous Hicroglyphic of Dioſpolis, ſo much ſpoken of by the 
Ancients, where was a Child toexpreſs coming into the World; an old 
Man for going out of it, an Hawk for Gow, an Hippopotamns for Ha- 
tred, and a Crocodile for Impudence; and all to expreſs this venerable 
Apophthegin, O ye that come into the World, and that go ont of it, God 
bees impadence. And therefore certainly: this kind of Learning de- 
ſerves the higheſt! form among the deffciles Nuge z and all theſe Hiero- 
Hyd together, will make but one good one, and ſhow'd be for 
| our 1 BITE Wee» * 198189 rear 58128 as BY SS TRIZTX\ 


Them is yet one part of Learning mort among them, which the Z. VII. 

Optianr are eſtenmed for, which is che Political and Civil part eit. 
which may better be called Wiſdom, than moſt of the ſoregoing two 
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things ſpeak much the wiſdom of a Nation; good Laws, and a prudent 
management of them: their Laws are highly-commendediby.$trabo'and 
Diodorus ; and it is none of the leaſt commendations of them, that . 

lon and Lycurges borrowed ſo many of their Conſtitutions; from them; 

and for the prudent management of their Government, as the continu- 

ance of their State ſo long in peace and quietneſs, is an inv incible de. 
monſtration of it; ſo the report given of them in Scripture adds a fur- 

ther teſtimony to it; for therein the King of Ægypt is called the Son of 
ita.19.11, the Wiſe, as well as the Son of ancient Kings; and his Counſellors ate 
W called wiſe Connſellors of Pharaoh, and the wiſe Men; whereby a' more 
than ordinary prudence and policy. muſt be underſtood. Can we now) 
imagine ſuch a perſon as Moſes was, bred up in all the ingenuous Li. 
terature of Mgypt, converſant among their wiſeſt perſons in Pharaohs 

Court, having thereby all advantages to improve himſelf, and to un- 
derſtand the utmoſt of all that they know, ſnhou d not be able to paſs a 
judgment between a mere pretence-and Impoſture, and real and impor. 

tant Truths? Can we think that one who had intereſt in ſo great a 

Court, all advantages of raiſing himſelf therein, ſhou'd willingly for- 

ſake all the pleaſures and delights at preſent, all his hopes and àdvan- 

tages, for the future, were he not fully perſuaded of the certain and 
undoubted truth of all thoſe things which are recorded in his BOD 

Is it poſſible a Man of ordinary wiſdom ſnou d venture himſelf upon ſo 
hazardous, unlikely and dangerous employment, as that was Moſes un- 
dertook, which could have no probability of ſucceſs, but only upon 

the belief that Gop who appeared unto him, was greater than All the 

Gods of Mgęypt, and cou d carry on his Deſign by his power, maugte 

all the oppoſition which the Princes of the world coud make againſt it: 

ä And what poſſible ground can we have to think: that ſuch à perſon, 
who did verily believe the truth of what Gop reveal d unto him; fhoud 

dare to write any otherwiſe than as it was revealed unto him? If chere 

had been any thing repugnant to common Reaſon in the Hiſtory of the 
Creation, the Fall of Man, the univerſal Deluge, the propagation of 

the World by the Sons of Noah, the Hiſtory. of the Patriarchs, Had not 

Moſes rational faculties as well as we? nay, had he them not far better 
improved than any of ours are? and was not he then able to judge 
what was ſuitable to Reaſon, and what not? and can we think be 

wou'd then deliver any thing inconſiſtent with Reaſon or undoubted 
Tradition then, when the Egyptian Prieſts might ſo readily and plain- 

ly have triumphed over him, by diſcovering the falſhood of what be 
wrote? Thus we ſee that Moſes was as highly qualify d as any of the a. 

cuteſt heathen Philoſophers: cou d be, for diſcerning Truth from Fal- 
hood ; nay, in all probability he far excelled the moſt renowned of the 
GBraæcian Philoſophers in that very kind of Learning where with the) 

= made ſo great noiſe in the World, which was originally Egyptian, 35 
il Tn is evident in the whole ſeries of the Grecian Philoſophers, who went 
Age after Age to Agypt, to get ſome: ſcraps of that Learning there, 
which Moſes cou d not have but full meals of, becauſe of His high 
place, great intereſt, and power in- Ægypt. And muſt thoſe hung 
Philoſophers then become the only Maſters of our Reaſon; and their 
Dictates be receiv'd as the ſenſe and voice of Nature, which they either 
receiv d from uncertain Tradition, or elſe deliver din oppoſition to ii, 
that they might; be more taken notice of in the World? Mult an 297% 
*pz be confronted with, Thas ſaith the Lord? and a few 27 
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bols vye authority with Divine Commands? and Ex nibilo nibil ſit be 
ſooner believ'd than, I» the beginning God created the Heavens and the 
Earth? What irrefragable evidence of Reaſon is that ſo confident a pre- 
ſumption built upon, when it can Ggnifie nothing without this Hypo- 
theſis, That there is nothing but Matter in the World? and let this firſt 
be prov'd, and we will never ſtick to grant the other. I may confi- 
dently ſay, the great gullery of the world hath been, taking philoſo- 
phical Dictates for the ſtandard of Reaſon, and unprov'd Hypotheſes for 
certain Foundations for our diſcourſe to rely upon. And the- ſeeking 
to reconcile the Myſteries of our Faith to theſe, hath been that which 
hath almoſt deſtroy'd it, and turn d our Religion into a mere philoſo- 
phical Speculation. But of this elſewhere. We ſee then that inſiſting 
merely on the accompliſhment and rational perfections of the perſons 
who ſpeak, we have more reaſon to yield credit to Moſes in his Hiſto- 
ry, than to any Philoſophers in their Speculations. 
And that which in the next place ſpeaks Moſes to be a perſon of wil- 
dom, and judgment, and ability to find out truth, was his Age and Ex- 
perience when he deliver d theſe things to the World, | He vented no 
crude and indigeſted conceptions, no ſudden and temerarious fancies, 
the uſual iſſues of teeming and juvenile Wits; he liv'd long enough to 
have experience to try, and judgment to diſtinguiſh a mere outſide and 
varniſh, from what was ſolid and ſubſtantial. We cannot then have 
the leaſt ground of ſuſpicion, that Moſes was any ways unfit to diſcern 
| Truth from Falſhood, and therefore was capable of judging the one 
from the other. iS Ses ide 
But tho perſons be never ſo highly accompliſh'd for parts, learning, 
and experience, yet if they want due information of the certainty of 
the things they deliver, they may be ſtill deceiv'd themſelves; and if 
they preſerve it for poſterity, be guilty of deceiving others. Let us now 
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ing the truth of his Hiſtory, as he had judgment to diſcern it. And 
concerning all thoſe things contained in the four laſt Books of his, to 
his own death, it was impoſſible any ſhou'd have greater than himſelf, 
writing nothing but what he was pars magna himſelf of, what he ſaw and 
heard, and did; and can any teſtimony be defired greater than his 
whoſe actions they were, or who was preſent at the doing of them; 


altho' private perſons may be preſent at great actions, yet they may be 
guilty of miſ-repreſenting them, for want of. underſtanding all circum- 
ltances precedent, and ſubſequent, or for want of underſtanding the 
deſigns of the chief inſtruments of action: but when the perſon himſelf, 
who was the chief in all, ſhall undertake to write an exact Hiſtory of it, 


be no defect as to information concerning what was done? The only 


mer times which Moſes relates. And here I doubt not but to make it 
appear, that inſiſting only on all that can be deſired in a bare Hiſtorian 


of the Hiſtory of thoſe former Ages, as any one can have of things at 
that diſtance from themſelves; and that is, by a certain uninterrupted 
tradition of them, which will appear more clear andevident in that Na- 
tion of which Moſes was, than in any other Nation in the World: and 
that on theſe two accounts : Firſt, The undoubted lineal deſcent . 

IM | 9 een 
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therefore ſee whether Moſes had not as great advantages for underſtand- 


and that not in any private way, but in the moſt public capacity? For 


what evidence can be deſired more certain than that is, that there coud 


ſeruple then that can be made, muſt be concerning the paſſages of for- 


letting aſide Divine Revelation) he had as true and certain information 
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in the preſerving this Tradition entire... - 47}, 2986 
Firſt, That there was a certain unmixed lineal deſcent from Father 5 
Son in the Jewiſh Nation: the great cauſe of moſt of the confuſion in 
the Tradition of other Nations, was the frequent mixing of ſeveral F4. 
milies one with another; now that GoD might as it were on purpoſe 
ſatisfie the World of the 1ſraelites Capacity to preſerve the Tradition 
entire, he prohibited their mixture by Marriages with the People of 
other Nations and Families, So that in Moſes his time it was a very 
eaſie matter to run up their lineal deſcent as far as the Flood, nay, up 
to Adam; for Adam converſed ſometimes with Lamecb, Noah's Father, 
for Lamech was born A. M. 874. Adam died 930. ſo that 56 years, ac. 
cording to that computation, were Adam and Lamech contemporary, 
Can we then think Noah ignorant of the ancient Tradition of the World, 
when his Father was ſo long ct with Adam; and Mathuſelah his 
Grand-father, who was born A. M. 687. died not till A. M. 1656. ac- 
cording to our molt learned Primate of Armagh, i. e. was 600 years con- 
temporary with Noah. Sem his Son was probably living in ſome part 
of Jacobs time, or Iſaac's at leaſt; and how eaſily and uninterruptedly 
might the general Tradition of the ancient Hiſtory be continued thence 
to the time of Myſes, when the number of Families agreeing in this 
Tradition was increaſed, and withal incorporated by a common liga. 
ment of Religion? I demand then, where can we ſuppoſe any igno- 
rance or cutting off this general Tradition in ſo continued a ſucceſſion 
as here was? Can we imagine that the Grand-children of Jacob cou 
be ignorant of their own pedigree, and whence they came into get: 
can we think a thing ſo late and ſo remarkable as the account of their 
coming thither, ſhou'd be forgotten, which was attended with ſo many 
memorable circumſtances, eſpecially the ſelling and advancement of J. 
ſeph, whoſe memory it was impoſſible ſhou'd be obliterated in fo ſhort 
a time? Cou'd Facob be ignorant of the Country whence his Grand- 
father Abraham came? eſpecially when he liv'd fo long in it himſelf, 
and married in that branch of the Family that was remaining there, 
when he had ſerved his Uncle Laban? Cou'd Abraham, when he was 
contemporary with Sem, be ignorant of the truth of the Floud, when 
Sem, from whom he derived himſelf, was one of the perſons whoeſc- 
ped it in the Ark? Cou'd Sem be ignorant of the actions before the 
Floud, when Adam, the firſt Man, lived ſo near the time of Noah? and, 
coud Noah then be ignorant of the Creation and the fall of Man? 
Thus we ſee it almoſt impoſſible, that any age among them then coud 
be ignorant of the paſſages of the precedent, which they were ſo few 
Generations removed from, that they cou'd with eaſe derive themſelves 
from the Firſt Man. What then can we ſay? that any of theſe had: 
deſign of deceiving their Poſterity, and ſo corrupted the Tradition? 
beſides, that it cou'd be hardly poſſible at that time, when there were 
fo many remaining teſtimonies of former times; what end can wells” 
Sin that any Parents ſhou'd have in thus deceiving their Children, 0 
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what advantage ſhou'd come to them by, ſuch a deceit? Nay, 1 ſal a 
now manifeſt in the ſecond place, That the whole intereſt of their Chi. A 
dren lay in preſerving this Tradition certain and entire. For tbelt 0 
hopes of poſleſſing Canan and title to it, depended upon the promil I 5 
made unto Abraham 400 years before; which wou d not only keep? . 


wake their ſenſe of the Divine Providence, but wou'd make them a 
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ful during their Bondage to preſerve their Genealogies, becauſe all the 
Right they cou'd plead to their poſſeſſions in Canaan, was from their 
being of Abraham's Seed. And beſides this, on purpoſe to be a memo- 
rial to them of paſſages between Gop and Abrabam, they had in their 
fdeſh a badge of Circumciſion, which wou'd ſerve to call to mind thoſe 
tranſactions which had been between GoD and their Fore-fathers, 
Theſe things then do fully demonſtrate, that inſiſting only on Rational 
Evidence, the Iraelites were the moſt certain conſervators of the anci- 
ent Hiſtory of the World; and can we think, that Moſes who was the 
Ruler among them, ſhou'd not fully underſtand thoſe things which e- 
very Iſraclite cou'd ſcarce be ignorant of, and might correct the miſtakes 
of Moſes in his Hiſtory, if he had been guilty of any ſuch ? Theſe 
things I ſuppoſe have made the firſt Propoſition evident, That it was 
morally impoſſible Moſes ſhou'd be deceived, himſelf, or be ignorant of 
the things which he reports to others, both becauſe he had abilities 
ſufficient to diſcover Truth from Falſhood, and ſufficient information 
of the paſſages of former times. | 
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* 270. Moſes his fidelity proved. 


I. Moſes conſidered as an Hiftorian, and as a Law giver ; his fidelity 
in both proved; clear evidences that he had no intent to deceive in 
bis Hiſtory, freedom from private intereſt, impartiality in his rela- 


armed with Divine. Authority, which being the main thing, is fixed 
on to be fully proved from his actions and writings, III. The power 
of Miracles the great evidence of Divine Revelation. Two grand 
Queſtions propounded. In what caſes Miracles may be expected, and 
how. known to be true, Mo neceſſity of a conſtant power of Mi- 
racles in a Church: IV. Two caſes alone wherein they may be ex- 
petted. When any thing comes as a Law from God, and when 4 
Divine Law is to be repealed, The neceſſity of Miracles in thoſe 
caſes as an evidence of Divine Revelation aſſerted, 'V. VI. VII. 0b- 
jections anſwered. - No uſe of Miracles when the Doctrine is ſettled 

and owned by Miracles by the firſt Revelation. No need of Mi- 
racles in reformation of a: Church, gg. 


T ſecond Propoſition contains the proof of Moſes his fidelity, 
That he was as far from having any intent to deceive others, as 
he was from being deceived himſelf. Two ways Moſes muſt be conſide- 
red, as an Hiſtorian, and as a Law-giver; the only inducement for him 
to deceive as an Hiſtorian; muſt be ſome particular intereſt which muſt 
draw him aſide from an impartial delivery of the truth; as a Law-giver, 
he might deceive, if he pretended Divine Revelation for thoſe Laws 
which were only the iſſues of his own Brain, that they might be re- 
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tions, plainneſs and perſpicuity of ſtile. II. As a Law-giver he came 
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ceived with a greater veneration among the People, as Numa Pompili. 
i and others did. Now if we prove that Moſes had no intereſt to de. 


tation in the world, or to ingratiate himſelf with them by writing this 


Deut. 7. 
FE 


Gen. 34. 
25. 


5% Fee herites; but likewiſe inſerts that curſe which was left pon ien 


ceive in his Hiſtory, and had all rational evidence of Divine Revelati. 
on in his Laws, we (hall abundantly evince the undoubted fidelity: of 
Moſes in every thing recorded by him. We begin then with his fide- 
lity as an Hiſtorian; and it being contrary to the common intereſt of 
the World to deceive and be deceived, we have no reaſon to entertain 
any ſuſpicions of the veracity of any perſon where we cannot diſcern 
ſome peculiar intereſt that might have a ſtronger byaſs upon him than 
the common intereſt of the World. For it is otherwiſe in Morals than 
in Naturals; for in Naturals, we fee that every thing will leave its pro- 
per intereſt to preſerve the common intereſt of Nature; but in Morals, 
there is nothing more common than deſerting the common interelt of 
Mankind, to ſet up a peculiar intereſt againſt it : It being the trueſt 
deſcription of a Politician, that he is one who makes himſelf the centre, 
and the whole World his circumference; that he regards not how much 
the whole World is abuſed, if any advantage doth- accrue to himſelf 
by it. Where we ſee it then the deſign of any-perſon to advance him- 
ſelf or his poſterity, or to ſet up the credit of the Nation whoſe Hi. 
ſtory he writes, we may have juſt cauſe to ſuſpect his partiality, becauſe 
we then find a ſufficient inducement for ſuch a one to leave the com- 
mon road of Truth, and to fall into the paths of deceit. But we have 
not the leaſt ground to ſuſpect any ſach partiality in the Hiſtory of 
Moſes ;, for nothing is more clear than that he was free from the ambi- 
tious deſign of advancing himſelf and his poſterity, who notwithſtand- 
ing the great honour he enjoy'd himſelf, was content to leave his po- 
ſterity in the meaneſt ſort of attendance upon the Tabernacle, And as 
little have we ground to think he intended to flatter that Nation, which 
he ſo lively deſcribes, that one wou'd think he had rather a deſign to 
ſer forth the frowardneſs, unbelief, unthankfulnefs, and difobedience 
of a Nation towards a gracious Gop, than any ways inhance their repu- 


Hiſtory of them. Nay, and he ſets forth ſo exactly the leſſer failings 
and groſſer enormities of all the Anceſtors of this Nation, whoſe ads 
he records, that any impartial! Reader will ſoon acquit him of a defign 
of flattery, when after he hath recorded thoſe faults, he ſeeks not to 
extenuate them, or bring any excuſe or pretence to palliate them. 80 
that any obſerving Reader may eaſily take notice, that he was cattied 
on by a higher defign than the common people of Hiſtorians are; and 
that his drift and ſcope was to exalt the goodneſs and favour of Go, 
towards a rebellious and obſtinate people. Of which there can be no 
greater nor more lively demonſtration, than the Hiſtory of all the tranſ- 
actions of the Jewiſt Nation, from their coming forth of Egypt, to 
their utter ruin and deſolation. And Moſes tells them as from GoD 
himſelf, it was neither for their number, nor their goodneſs, that God ſet 
bis love wpon them, but he loved them, becauſe he loved them, i. e. no o- 
ther account was to be given of his gracious dealing with them, but 
the freeneſs of his own bounty, and the exuberancy of his good neſs to- 
wards them. Nay, have we not cauſe to admire the ingenuity as well 
as veracity of this excellent perſonage, who not only lays ſo notorioi5 
a blot upon the ſtock of bis own Family Levi, recorded fo panttualy 
the inhumanity and cruelty of him, and Siseon in theit dealings with the 
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memory forit, by their own Father at his deceaſe! And that hemight 
not lea ve the leaſt ſuſpicion; of partiality behind him, he hath not done 


Statue of Jupiter, that one ſhou d continue as long as the other,) but 
what the other intended for the praiſe of his skill, Moſes hath done 
for his ingenuity, that he hath ſo interwoven. the Hiſtory of his own 
failings and diſobedience. with thoſe of the Nation, that his ſpots are 
like to continue as long as the whole web of his Hiſtory is like to do. 
Had it been the leaſt part of his deſign to have his memory preſerved 


for him to have left out any thing that might in the leaſt intrench upon 
his reputation? but we find him very ſecure and careleſs in that particu- 


the honour and deſarts of Men, and advancing the power and goodneſs 
of Gop. And all this he doth, not in an affected ſtrain of Nhetoric, 
whoſe proper work is impetrare fidem mendacio, and as Tully ſomewhere 
confeſſeth, To make things ſeem otherwiſe than they are; but that innate 
fimplicity and plainneſs, and yet withal with that Imperatoria breuitas, 
that Majeſty and Authority, that it is thereby evident he thought not 
to court acceptance, but to demand belief: Nor had any ſuch pitiful 
deſign of pleaſing his Readers with ſome affected phraſes, but thought 
that Truth it ſelf had preſence enough with it, to command the ſubmiſ- 
ſion of our Underſtandings to it. we 
| Eſpecially when all theſe were delivered by ſuch a one who came 
ſufficiently armed with all motives of credibility and inducements to aſ- 
ſent, by that evidence which he gave, that he was no pretender to Di- 
vine Revelation, but was really imploy' d as a peculiar. inſtrument of 
State under the G o p and Ruler of the whole World. Which if it be 
made clear, then all our further doubts muſt preſently ceaſe, 'and all im- 
pertinent diſputes be filenced, when the Supreme Majeſty appears im- 
powering any perſon to dictate to the World the Laws they muſt be go- 
verned by. For if any thing be repugnant to our Rational Faculties, 
that is, that G o D ſhou d dictate any thing but what is moſt certainly 
true, or that the Governour of the World ſhou'd preſcribe any Laws, 
but ſuch as were moſt juſt and reaſonable. If we ſuppoſe a Go p, we 
cannot queſtion veracity to be one of his chiefeſt Attributes, and that 
it is impoſſible the Gon of truth-ſhou'd imploy any, to reveal any thing 
as from him, but what was undoubtedly true. So that it were an argu- 
ment of the moſt groſs and unreaſonable incredulity, to diſtruſt the cer- 
tainty of any thing which comes to us with ſufficient evidence of Divine, 
Revelation, becauſe thereby we ſhew our diſtruſt of the yeracity of Gop 
himſelf, All that we can deſire then, is only reaſonable ſatisfaction 
concerning the evidence of Divine Revelation in the perſon whoſe words 
we are to credit, and this our gracious G o p hath been fo far from de- 
nying Men, that he hath given all Rational Evidence of the truth ot it. 
For it implying no incongruity at all, to any notions of Go p or our 
elves, that G o p ſhoud, when it pleaſes him, ſingle out ſome inſtru- 
ment to manifeſt his will to the World; our enquiry then leads us to 
thoſe things which may be proper Notes and Characters of ſuch a per- 
{on who is employed on fo high an Embaſſy: And thoſe are chiefly 
theſe two, If his actions be ſuch as cou d not flow from the power of 
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proceed from any created Underſtanding, Firſt then, . 1 10 8 
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as the Statuary did, (who engraved his own name ſo artificially in the 


with a ſuperſtitious veneration among the Jews, how eaſy had it been 


lar; nay, on the other fide, very ſtudious and induſtrious in depreſſing 
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mere Natural Cauſes; and, If the things he reveals be ſuch as cou d not 
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extraordinary, do tranſmit along with the impreſſions of them to the 
Underſtanding, an high opinion of the perſon that doth them: whereas 


weight and importance (it being one of the main Baſes whereon the 


be contrived for a power of Miracles, eſpecially among ſuch as alread/ 


things without ſufficient cauſe to be given for them; and to leave 15 


theſe ariking moſt upon our ontward Senſes, when they are any thing 


the mere height of knowledge, or profoundneſs of things diſcovered; 
can have no ſuch preſent power and influence upon any, but ſuch as 
are of more raiſed and inquiſitive minds. And the World is generally 
more apt to ſuſpect its ſelt deceived with Words, than it can be with 
Actions; and hence Miracles, or the doing of things above the reach of 
Nature, hath been always embraced as the greateſt teſtimony of Divine 
Authority and Revelation. For which there is this evident Reaſon, 
That the courſe of Nature being ſettled by Divine Power, and every 
thing acting there by the force of that Powerit receiv'd at fitſt, it ſeems 
impoſlible that any thing ſhou'd really alter the ſeries of things, without 
the ſame power which at firſt produced them. This then we take for 
granted, That where-ever ſuch a Power appears, there is a certain evi. 
dence of a Divine Preſence going along with ſuch a Perſon who enjoys 
it. And this is that which is moſt evident in the actions of Moſes, both 
as to the Miracles he wrought both in Egypt and the Wilderneſs, and 
his miraculous deliverance of the Iſraelites out of Mgypt, this latter be- 
ing as much above the reach of any merely Civil Power, as the other 
above Natural. gk \N 
We therefore come to the Rational Evidence of that Divine Autho- 
rity whereby Moſes acted, which may be gathered from that Divine 
Power which appeared in his Actions, which being a matter of fo great 


Evidence of Divine Revelation, as to us, doth ſtand) and withal of ſo 
great difficulty and obſcurity, (cauſed thro' the preferring ſome Parties 
in Religion above the common intereſt of it) it will require more care 
and diligence to ſearch what influence the Power of Miracles hath upon 
the proving the Divine Commiſſion of thoſe who do them. Whether 
they are ſuch undoubted Credentials, that where-ever they are produ- 
ced, we are preſently to receive the Perſons who bring them, as Extraor- 
dinary Embaſſadors from heaven, employ'd on ſome peculiar Meſſage to 
the Sons of Men? For the full ſtating: of this Important Queſtion, two 
things muſt be cleared: Firſt, in what caſes Miracles may be expected 
as Credentials to confirm an immediate Commiſſion from Heaven? Se 
condly, What Rational Evidences do attend thoſe Miragles, to aſſure us 
they are ſuch as they pretend to be? 37. E? 0's + mig mote! 
Firſt, For the cauſes wherein theſe Miracles are to be expected as in- 
ducements to, or confirmations of our Faith, concerning the Divine 
imployment of any perſons in the World. And here I lay down this 
as a certain Foundation, That a power of Miracles is not conſtantly 
and perpetually neceſſary in all thoſe who manage the affairs of Heaven 
here on Earth, or that act in the name of G o Din the World. When 
the Doctrine of Faith is once ſettled in Sacred Records, and the Divine 
Revelation of that Doctrine ſufficiently atteſted, by a Power of Miracles 
in the Revealers of it, What imaginable neceſſity or pretext can therc 


own the Divine Revelation of the Scriptures? To make then a power 
of working Miracles to be conſtantly reſident in the Church of Go, 45 
one of the neceiiary Notes and Characters of it, is to put Go upon that 
neceflity which common Nature is freed from, -viz. of multiplying 
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Faith at a ſtand, when Gop hath given ſufficient teſtimony for it to re- 
jy upon. It is a thing too common and eaſy to be obſerved, that ſome 
perſons out of their eagerneſs to uphold the intereſt of their own par- 
ty, have been fain to eſtabliſh it upon ſuch grounds, which when they 
are ſufficiently ſearched to the bottom, do apparently undermine the 
common and ſure Foundations whereon the Belief of our common Chri- 
ſtianity doth mainly ſtand. It were eaſy to make a large Diſcourſe on 
this Subject, whereby we may rip open the wounds that Chriſtianity 
hath receiv'd, thro the contentions of the ſeveral parties of it; but 
this imputation cannot with ſo mach reaſon be faſtn'd on any party, as 
that which is nailed to a pretended Infallible Chair; for which e need 
no other inſtance, than this before us. For while the leaders of that 
party make a Power of Miracles to be a neceſſary Note of the true Church, 
they unavoidably run Men upon this dangerous precipice, not to believe 
any thing as a matter of Faith, where they find not ſufficient Miracles 
to convince them that 1s the true Church which propounds it to + 
them. Which neceſſarily follows from their acknowledg d principles; 
for it being impoſſible, according to them, to believe any thing with 
a Divine Faith, but what is propounded by the Church as an infallible 
Guide; and it being impoſſible to know which is this infallible Guide, 
but by the Notes and Characters of it, and one of thoſe Notes, being 
a Power of Miracles, I cannot find out my Guide but by this Power; 
and this Power muſt be preſent in the Church, for nothing of former 
Ages concerning Faith, as the Miracles of Chriſt, his Reſurrection, &c. 
is to be believ'd, but on the Church's account) and therefore where 
Men do not find ſufficient conviction from preſent Miracles, to believe 
the Church to be an infallible Guide, they muſt throw off all Faith con- 
cerning the Goſpel ; for as good never a whit, as never the better. And 
therefore it is no, wonder Atheiſan ſhou d be ſo thriving a plant in 
Tah; nay under, if not within the walls of Rote it ſelf, where inqui- 
ſitive Perſons do daily ſee the jugglings and impoſtures of Prieſts in their 
pretended Miracles, and from thence are brought to look upon Religion 
its (elf as a mere impoſture, and to think no Pope ſo infallible, as he 
that ſaid, Quantum nobis profuit hæc de Chriſto fabula 2 Such horrid con- 
ſequences do Men drive others, if not bring themſelves, to, when they 
employ their parts and induſtry rather to uphold a corrupt intereſt, than 
to promote the Belief of the acknowledg d principles of Chriſtian Faith. 
But as long as we aſſert no neceſſity of ſuch a power of Miracles to be 
the Note of any true Church, nor any ſuch neceſſity of an infallible 
Guide, but that the Miracles wrought by Chriſt and his Apoſtles, were 
ſufficient evidences of a Divine Spirit in them; and that the Scriptures 
were recorded by them to be an infallible Rule of Faith; here we have 
more clear reaſon as to the primary motives and grounds of Faith, and 
withal the infallible veracity of Go p in the Scriptures, as the laſt reſo- 
lution of Faith. And while we aſſert ſuch an infallible Rule of Faith, 
delivered to us by ſach an unanimous conſent from the firſt delivery of 
it, and then ſo fully atteſted by ſuch uncontroulable Miracles, we can- 
not in the leaſt underſtand to what end a power of Miracles ſhou d now 
ſerve in the Church, eſpecially among thoſe who all believe the Scrip- 
tures to be the Word of Go p. Indeed before the great harveſt of Con- 
verts in the primitive times were brought in, both of Jews and Gentiles, 
and the Church fully ſettled in receiving the Canon of the Scriptures 
unverſally, we find Gon did continue this power among them; but af- 
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by Miracles in the firſt Preachers of it. e 
There are only theſe two caſes then, wherein Miracles may juſtly and 


with reaſon be expected. Firſt, When any perſon comes as by an ex. 


traordinary commiſſion from Gop to the World, either to deliver ſome 
peculiar meſſage, or to do ſome more than ordinary ſervice. Second. 


I, When ſomething that hath been before eſtabliſh'd by Divine Lay, 


will expoſe us to alldelufions imaginable ; for if we are bound to be- 


is to be repealed, and ſome other way of worſhip eſtabliſh'd-inſtead'of 
it. Firſt, When any comes upon an extraordinary meſſage to the World, 
in the name of, and by commiſſion from Go p, then it is but reaſon to 
require ſome more than ordinary evidence of ſuch Authority. Becauſe 
of the main importance of the duty of giving credit to ſuch a perſon, 
and the great fin of being guilty of rejecting that Divine Authority which 
appears in him. And in this caſe we cannot think that G Oo D wou'd 
require it as a Duty to believe, -where he doth not give ſufficient argy- 
ments for Faith, nor that he will puniſh perſons for fuch a fault, which 
an invincible ignorance was the cauſe of. Indeed Go Þ doth not uſe 
to neceſſitate Faith, as to the act of it, but he doth ſo clearly propound 
the obje& of it, with all arguments inducing to it, as may ſufficiently 
Juſtify a Believer's choice in point of reaſon and prudence, and may 
leave all Unbelievers without excuſe. I cannot ſee what account a Man 
can give to himſelf of his Faith, much leſs what Apology he can make 
to others for it, unleſs he be ſufficiently convinced in point of the high- 


eſt reaſon, that it was his duty to believe; and in order to that conyſcti- 
on, there muſt be ſome clear evidence given, That what is ſpoken hath 


the impreſs of Divine authority upon it. Now what convictions there 
can be to any ſober mind concerning Divine Authority in any perſon 
without ſuch a Power of Miracles going along with him, when he is 
to deliver ſome new Doctrine to the World to be believ'd, I confels I 
cannot underſtand. * For altho' I doubt not but where-ever G o p doth 
reveal any thing to any perſon immediately, he gives demonſtrable evi- 
dence to the inward ſenſes of the Soul, that it comes from himſelf; yet 
this inward ſenſe can be no ground to another perſon to believe his Do- 


ctrine Divine, becauſe no Man can be a competent judge of the actings of 


the Divine Spirit from ſtrong impreſſions of fancy by the force and ener- 
gy of them. If it be ſaid, That we are bound to believe thoſe, who ſay 
they are fully ſatisfy'd of their Divine Commiſſion. I anſwer Firſt, This 


lieve them becauſe they ſay ſo, we are bound to believe all which ſay lo; 
and none are more confident pretenders to this than the greateſt deceiv- 
ers, as the experience ot our Age will ſufficiently witneſs. - Secondly, Men 
muſt neceſſarily be bound to believe contradictions; for nothing is more 
ordinary, than for ſuch confident pretenders to a Divine Spirit, to con- 


tradict one another, and it may be, the ſame perſon in a little time con- 


tradi& himſelf: and muſt we (till be bound to believe all they ſay? It 
ſo, no Philoſophers wou d be ſo much in requeſt, as thoſe Ariſtot/e dif- 
putes againſt in his Metaphyſics, who thought a thing might be, and 
not be, at the ſame time. Thirdly, The ground of Faith at laſt 12 
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be but a mere humane teſtimony, as far as the perſon who is to believe 
is capable of judging of it. Fox the Queſtion, being, Whether the per- 
ſon Jam to believe hath Divine Authority for what he faith, What 
ground can I have to believe that he hath ſo? Maſt I take his bare affir- 
mation for it? If ſo, then a mere humane teſtimony muſt be the ground 
of Divine Faith, and that which is laſt reſolved into: If it be ſaid; Thas 


Ian to believe the Divine Authority by which he ſpeaks, when he ſpeaks in 
the name of God : Tanſwer, The Queſtion will again return, how Iſha! 
know he ſpeaks this from Divine Authority? and ſo there muſt be a pro- 


oreſs in infinitum, or founding Divine Faith on a mere humane teſtimo- 


ny, If I am to believe Divine Revelation merely on the account of the 
perſon's affirmation who prerends to it. For in this caſe it holds good, 


Non apparentis O* non exiſtentis eadem eſt ratio; if he be divinely 1 nſpi- 
red, and there be no ground inducing me to believe that he is ſo, I 


ſhall be excuſed, if I believe him not, if my wilfulneſs and lazineſs be not 
the cauſe of my unbelief. 15 © © PBS ont wet + 


If it be ſaid, That God will ſatisfy the minds of good Mer concerning the 


truth of Divine Revelation. I grant it to be wonderful true; but all 
the Queſtion is Je modo, how Gop will ſatisfy them? whether merely 
by Inſpiration of his own Spirit in them, aſſuring them that it is God 
that ſpeaks in ſuch. perſons; or by giving them Rational Evidence, con- 
vincing them of ſufficient grounds to believe it. If we aſſert the former 
way, we run into theſe inconveniences: Firſt, We make as immediate 
a Revelation in all thoſe who believe, as in thoſe who are to reveal Di- 


vine Truths to us; for there is a new Revelation of an object immediate- 
lyto the mind; wiz. That ſuch a perſon is inſpired of God; and is not af- 


ter the common way of the Spirit's illumination in Believers, which is 


by enlightning the faculty, without the propoſition of any new object, 


as it is in the work of Grace: So that according to this opinion, there 
muſt be immediate Inſpiration as to that act of Faith, whereby we be- 
lieve any one to have been divinely inſpired, and conſequently to that 
whereby we believe the Scriptures to be the Word of Gop. Secondly, 
Doth not this make the faireſt plea for Men's unbelief? For, I demand, 
ls it the duty of thoſe who want that immediate Illumination to believe 
or no? If it be not their duty, Unbelief can be no fin to them; if it be 
aduty, it muſt be made known to be a duty; and how can that be 
made known to them to be a duty, when they want the only and neceſ- 
lary means of Inſtruction in order to it? Will Go p condemn them for 
that, which it was im poſſible they ſhou'd have, unleſs Gop gave it them? 
And how can they be left inexcuſable, who want ſo much as rational 
nducements to Faith? for of theſe I now ſpeak, and not of efficacious 
perſuaſions of the Mind, when there are rational arguments for Faith 
Propounded, - But, Laſ#ly, I ſuppoſe the caſe will be clear d, when we 
ike notice what courſe Gop hath always taken to give all rational ſatis- 
ion to the minds of Men, concerning the perſons whotn he hath im- 
Roy d in either of the foremention d cafes. Firſt, for thoſe who have 
: en imploy'd upon ſome ſpecial meſſage and ſervice for Gop, he hath 
cnt them forth ſufficiently provided with manifeſtations of the Divine 
wer whereby they acted; as is moſt clear and evident in the preſent 
ale of Moſes, Exodus 4. 1, 2, 3, 4, J. where Moſes puts the caſe to Go 


duch we are now debating of. Suppoſing, ſaith he, that I ſhou'd go 
o the Iraclites and tell them, God had appeared to me, and ſent me 


*Eliver them, and they ſhou'd ſay, Gop had not appear d unto me; 


how 


how ſhou'd I ſatisfy them? Gop doth not reject this objection of Mo. 
ſes as ſavouring of unbelief, but preſently ſhews him. how he ſhou d ſa- 
tisfy them, by cauſing a Miracle before his face, turning bis rod into 4 
ſerpent ;, and Go p gives this as the reaſon of it, verſ 3. That they may 
believe that the Lord God of their Fathers, the God of Abraham, the God 
of Ifaac, and the God of Jacob, hath appeared unto thee. It ſeems Goy 
himſelf thought this wou'd be the moſt pregnant evidence of Gop's ap- 
pearing to him, if he wrought Miracles before their faces. Nay, leſt 
they ſhou'd think one ſingle Miracle was not ſufficient, Gop in the im. 
mediate following verſes adjoyns two more, which he ſhou'd do in or. 
der to their ſatisfaction ; and further, verſ. 21. GoD gave him a charge 
; to do all thoſe wonders before Pharaoh, which he had put into his hand: 
1 and accordingly we find Pharaoh preſently demanding a Miracle of Moſer, 
[ Exodus 7. g. which accordingly Moſes did in his preſence, tho he 
1 might ſuppoſe Pharaoh's demand not to proceed from deſire of ſatisfacti- 
| on, but from ſome hopes that for want of it, he might have rendred 
his credit ſuſpe&ed among the Tfraelires, © _ 4 
VI. Indeed after Gop had delivered his people, and had ſettled them in 
a way of ſerving him according to the Laws delivered by Moſes, which 
he had confirm'd by unqueſtionable Miracles among them, we find 2 
caution laid in by Moſes himſelf againſt thoſe which ſhou'd pretend ſigns + 
and wonders to draw them off from the Religion eſtabliſh'd by the Law 
Deut. 13. of Mojes, And ſo likewiſe under the Goſpel, after that was eſtabliſh- 
3, 2 3. ed by the unparallell'd Miracles of our Saviour and the Apoſtles, we 
| find frequent cautions againſt being deceiv'd by thoſe who came with 
= pretences of doing great Miracles. But this is fo far from infringing the 
credibility of ſuch a Teſtimony which is confirm'd by Miracles, that it 


4 yields a ſtrong confirmation to the truth of what I now aſſert. For the 
| Doctrine is ſuppos'd to be already eſtablifh'd by Miracles, according to 

| which we are to judge of the ſpirits of ſuch pretenders. Now it ſtands 

if to the greateſt reaſon, that when a Religion is once eſtabliſh'd by uncon- 
trouled Miracles, we ſhou'd not hearken to every whiffling Conjurer that 
1 will pretend to do great feats, to draw us off from the truth eſtabliſh. 
| In which caſe, the ſureſt way to diſcover the Impoſture is, to compare 
his pretended Miracles with thoſe true and real ones which were done 
5 by Moſes and Chriſt ; and the ground of it is, becauſe every perſon is no 

i competent judge of the truth of a Miracle; for the Devil, by his power 
| and ſubtilty, may eaſily deceive all ſuch as will be led by the noſe by him 
2 in expectation of fome wonders to be done by him. And therefore as 
| long as we have no ground to queſtion the certainty of thoſe Miracles 
q which were wrought by Chriſt or Moſes, Tam bound to adhere to the 
4 orga Doctrine eſtabliſh'd by thoſe Miracles, and to make them my rule of 
judging all perſons who ſhall pretend to work Miracles: Becauſe, I. 
1 I do not know how far Gov may give Men over to be deceiv d by . 


| ing wonders, who will not receive the truth in the love of it; i. © 
| thoſe that think not the Chriſtian Religion ſufficiently conſirm d by the 
{ Miracles wrought at the promulgation of it. Gop in juſtice may per 
| mit the Devil to go further than otherwife he cou'd, and leave f 

perſons to their own credulity, to believe every impoſture and illul⸗ 
N on of their ſenſes for true Miracles. 2. That Doctrine which was 
| confirm'd by undoubted Miracles, hath aſſur d us of the coming © 
| Lying Wonders, whereby many ſhou'd be deceiv d. Now this Pet 
of the Doctrine of the Goſpel is as certainly true as any. of the 4 
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for it was confirm'd by the ſame Miracles that the other was ; arid beſides 
that, the very coming of ſuch Miracles is an evidence ot the truth of it, 
it falling out ſo exactly according to what was fore · told ſo many hundred 
years ſince. Now if this Doctrine be true, then am I certain the intent 
of theſe Miracles is to deceive,” and that thoſe are deceivd who hearken 
to them; and what reaſon then have I to believe them? 3. To what 
end do theſe Miracles ſerve? Are they to confirm the truths contain d 

in Scripture? But what need they any conſirmation now, when we are 
aſſurd by the Miracles wrought by Chriſt and his Apoſtles, that the Do- 

grine by them ipreach'd came from Gop2?- and ſo hath been receiv'd- 
upon the credit of thoſe Miracles ever ſince. Were theſe truths ſuffi- 

ciently prov d to be from Gop before or no? If not, then all former 

Ages have believ'd without ſufficient ground for Faith; if they were, 
then what ground can there be to confirm us in them now? Certainly 

Gob, who never doth any thing but for very great purpoſes, will ne- 

ver alter the cout ſe of Nature, merely for ſatisfaction of Men's vain cu- 

rioſities. ene ng grn3cd 11511 v0 froth 
But it may be it will be ſaid, It was ſomething not fully reveal'd in 
Scripture which is thus confirm d by Miracles: but where hath the Scrip- 
ture told us, that any thing not fully reveal'd-therein, ſhou'd be after- 
wards confirm'd 2 Was the Scripture an infallible rule of Faith, while 
this was wanting in it? Did Chriſt and bis Apoſtles diſcharge their pla- 
ces, when they left ſomething unreveal'd to us > Was this a Duty before 
theſe Miracles or no? if it was, what need Miracles to confirm it? if 


not, Chriſt hath not told us all neceſſary conditions of Salvation. For 
whatever is required as a Duty, is ſuch, as the neglect of it runs Men 


upon damnation. Laſtly, Men's Faith will be left at continual uncer- 
tainties ; for we know not according to this principle, when we have 
all that is neceſſary to be believ'd, or do all that is neceſſary to be pra- 
dis d in order to Salvation. For if Gop may ſtill make new Articles of 


Faith, or conſtitute new duties by freſh Miracles, I muſt go and enquire 


what Miracles are wrought in every place, toſee I miſs nothing that may 
be neceſſary for me, in order to my happineſs in another World. 

It Men pretend to deliver any Doctrine contrary to the Scripture ; 
then it is not only neceſſary that they confirm it by Miracles, but they 
muſt manifeſt the falſity of thoſe Miracles on which that Doctrine is be- 


liey'd, or elſe they muſt uſe another Miracle to prove that Gop will 


{et his Seal to confirm both parts of a contradiction to be true. Which 
being the hardeſt task of all, had need be-prov'd by very ſufficient and 
undoubted Miracles, ſuch as may be able to make us believe thoſe are Mi- 
racles, and are not, at the ſame time, and ſo the ſtrength of the Argu- 
ment is utterly deſtroy d by the medium produc'd to prove it by. 

By this Diſcourſe theſe Two things are clear; Firſt, That no preten- 
es of Miracles are to be hearkn'd-to, when the Doctrine we are to be- 
lieve is already eſtabliſh'd by them if thoſe miracles tend in the leaſt to 
the derogation of the truth of what was eſtabliſh'd by thoſe former Mi- 
racles, Secondly, That when the full Doctrine we are to believe is eſta- 
bliſh'd by Miracles, there is no neceſſity at all of new Miracles, for con- 
firmation of any of the truths therein deliver d. And therefore it is a 
moſt unreaſonable thing to demand Miracles of thoſe to prove the truth 


VII. 


of the Doctrine they deliver, who do firſt ſolemnly profeſs to deliver 


nothing but what was confirm d by Miracles in the firſt delivery of it, 
and is contain d in the Scriptures of the Old and New Teſtament; and 
M 2 e ſecondly 
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ſecondiy do not pretend to any immediate Commiſſion from Heaven 


J. 


but do nothing but what in their Conſciences they think eve true 

Chriſtiari is bound to do; much more all Magiſtrates au Miniſters 
who believe the truth of what they profefs, which is in their places to 

reform all Errors and Abuſes which are crept into the Doctrine or r. 
ctice of Chriſtianity, thro the Corruption of Men or Times.” And there. 
fore it is a moſt unjuſt and unreaſonable demand of the Papiffs, when 
they require Miracles from our Firſt Reformers, to prove the truth ot 
their Doctrine with. Had they pretended to have come wit an imme 
diate Commiſſion from Heaven to have added to the Doctrine of the 
Goſpel, there had been ſome plea for ſuch a demand but it was quite 
otherwiſe with them: Their only deſign was, to whip the bayers and 
ſellers ont of the Temple, to purge the Church from its abufts: Aud al. 
tho that by Jerome was thought to be one of our Saviour's greateſt ii. 
racles, yet this by us is conceiv'd to be ho other than the duty of all 
Magiſtrates, Miniſters, and private Chriſtians; theſe by their Prayers, 
Miniſters by their Doctrine, and Magiſtrates by their juſt „ 1 


7 + 7 
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The fidelity of the Prophets ſucceeding Moſes. LET 


I. An order of Prophets to ſucceed Moſes, by God's own appointment 
in the Law of Moſes. II. The Schools of the Prophets, III. The gn. 
ginal and inſtitution of them, IV. The Cities of the Leviten. Ihe 
occaſion of their firſt inflitution, V. The places of the Sdpvols of 
the Prophets, and the tendency of the inſtitution there ta 4 praphe 

_ tical office. VI. Of the Muſic us d in the Schools of the Prophets 

VII. The Roman Aſſamenta, and the Greek Hymns in their ſole 
worſhip, VIII. The two forts of Prophets among the Jews,” Lei 

ger and extraordinary, Ordinary Prophets taken out of the Sebudls 
prov'd by Amos and Sau. 3 +1 26a 


Ut altho' now under the Goſpel (the Revelation of GoD Wil 
being compleated by Chrift and his Apoſtles) we have no reaſon 
either to expe& new Revelations, or new Miracles for confirming the 
Old; yet under the Law, God training up his People by degrees till the 
coming of Chriſt, there was a neceſſity of a new ſupply of Divine Meſ- 
ſengers (call'd Prophets) to prepare the People, and make way for the 
coming of Chriſt. As to whom theſe two things are conſiderable. 
Firſt, Thoſe Prophets whoſe work was'to inform the People of their 
duties, or to reprove them for their fins,” or to prepare them for tic 
coming of the Meſſias (which were their chief tasks) had no need to 
confirm the truth of their doctrine or commiſſion from Heaven by the 
working of Miracles among them. And that on theſe two accounts. 
Firſt, Becauſe Gop did not conſummate the Revelation of his Mind 
and Will to the Jews by the Miniſtry of Moſes, but appointed a ſaccel- 
ſion of Prophets to be among them, to make known his Mind unto 


them. Now, in this caſe, when the prophetical office was eſtabliſh 


among them, what-neceſlity was there that evgt j orie that, came to them 
upon an Errand from GD, aud prove his Teſtimony to be true by 
Miracles, when in the diſchatge of his Office he deliver d tiothing diſſo- 
nant from the Law of Moſes + It is one argument Gon intended, à ſuc- 
ceſſion of Prophets, when he Jai& do wu ſuch Rules in his Law for the 
judging of them, whether they werte truly inſpird or ng, Dent. 18. 
21, 22. And in that ſame places Gon doth promiſe a ſueceſſion of Pro: 
rv Deut. 18. 23, 18. 4 Prophet ill the Lord God raiſe 15 unto thee 
ike unto me to bim ſhall ye hearken. Which, words; tho in their full 
and compleat ſenſe they du relate to Chi (who is the great Prophet of 
the Church) yet whoever attends to the full ſcope of the words, will 
eaſily perceive that the immediate ſenſe of them doth relate to an or- 
der of Prophets, which ſhou'd ſucceed [Moſes among the Jews ; between 
whom and Moſes there wou d be a great ſimilitude as to their Birth, 
Calling, and Doctrine, tho not a jaſt equality, Which is excluded, 
Dent. 34. 10, TI. and the chief rea ſon why it is ſaid there that the other 
Prophets fell ſo much ſhort of Mofes:1s, in regard of the Signs and Won- 
ers which he wrought, as is thete largely expreſs d. Nor may it ſeem 
ſtrange, that by a Prophet ſhon d be underſtood an order or ſucceſſion 
of Prophets when it is acknowledg d by moſt Froteſtante, that by 5 A 
ge &., the Autichriſt, is underſtood a Rank and Succeſſion of ſeveral 
Perſons in the ſame name and function: And that it is to be under- 
ſtood in thoſe words concerning a ſucceſſion of Prophets, will appear 
by the occaſion of their being brought in; for ver. 14. Gop prohibits 
them to hearken after the manner of their Neighbour- nations, to Ob- 
ſervers of times and Diviners, and then brings in the following words, 
ver. 15. as to the reaſon of that Prohibition, that God would raiſe up 4 L. Arabic. 
Prophet among themſelves like unto Moſes, and to him ſhould they hearken, c, , 
Now let any rational Man judge whether it were ſo probable an Argu- ec. P. Fi. 
ment to keep them from hearkening to Diviners of other Nations, that £7": 7**: 
there ſnou d be a Prophet arife 2000 years after like unto Moſes, as that com. c1ag: 
be wou d raiſe up a continued ſucceſhon of Prophets among themſeſves, . %, 3. 
to whom they ſhou'd hearken. Thus Origen in his excellent Book a- 1 
gainſt Celſas, ſhews the: neceſſity of the Frophetical Office among the celſm, 
Jews from hence; For, ſaith he, it being mitten in their Lam that the t 
Gentiles hearkened unto Oracles and Divinationsz but God would not ſuf 14. 
fer it to be ſo among them, it preſently follaws, A Prophet will the Lord God 
raiſe up in the midſt of thee, &c. Therefare, ſaith he, when the Nations 
round about them had their Oracles, and ſeutral ways of Divination, all 
which were ſtridly prohibited among the Jews, if the Jews had no way of 
foreknowing things to come, it had been almoſt impoſſible, conſidering the = 
great curioſity of humane nature, to have kept them from dleſpiſing the Law = 
of Moſes, or apoſtatizing to the heathen Oracles, or ſetting up ſomething 
lite them among themſelves; Which Interpretation of bis ſeems to have 
a great deal of Reaſon, not only from the Coherence, of the words 
here, but from the Analogy of many other Precepts of the Law of Mo- 
ſes, which it is moſt certain have a reſpe& to the cuſtoms of the Idola- 
trous Nations round about them. - Another reaſon why it is moſt pro- 


bable, that by this is underſtood a ſucceſſion of Prophets, is the charge 


which follows againſt falſe Prophets, and the Rules to diſcover them, 
der. 20, 21, 22. Which had not been ſo pertinent and coherent, if the 
Oppoſition did not lie between the order of true Prophets among the 
Jews, and the falſe Prophets, which ſhou'd riſe up in the midſt of RA. 
n 
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And that which yet further juſtifies this Interpretation, is, that there is 
no other place in the whole Pentatenoh which doth ex preſſy ſpeak of a 
ſucceſſion of Prophets; if this be not underſtood of it; and is it a 
ways probable a matter of ſo great moment and conſequente ſnoud be 
wholly pretermitted? Efpecially when we find it ſo exactly perform in 
the ſucceeding Ages of the Jewiſn Commonwealth; their immediate 
Ruler like Dictators at Rome, after Maſess death, being moſt raisd up 
by immediate incitation and impulſe from Gop, and many of them in- 
ſpird with a Spirit of Prophecy. How ſhou d the eme have expetted 
theſe, or obey'd them when they appear'd, had not Go foretold it g 
them, and provided them for it by the Law of Maſer. 12 As 
IL Neither did theſe Prophets ariſe ſingly among them, like blazing 
Stars, one in an Age, to portend future Events, but whole Conſtellati 
ons of them ſometimes united together; yea, ſo many {ſmaller Pro- 
phets were ſometimes united together, as made a perfect Galaxy; when 
they were entred into Societies, and became Schools of the Prophets; 

for ſuch we frequently read of in Scripture. The Original and lu. 
ſtitution of which may caſt a further light into our preſent deſign, and 
ſhew us the little reaſon the Jews cou d have to expect Miracles ftom 
them to confirm their Doctrine, who were brought up in the no. 
ledge of their Law, and were call'd out of their ſeveral Societies into 
the prophetical office by the immediate incitation of Go himſelf, 
Which being ſo commonly known among them, there needed no ſuch 
extraordinary proofs to manifeſt the Divine Authority by Which they 
were employ'd. Two things then we ſhall endeavour to clear: 5 
The Original and Inſtitution of theſe Schools of the Prophets; and &. 
condly, That it was the ordinary courſe for the Prophets by employ- 
ments to be taken forth of theſe Societies wherein they were educated, 
Firſt, for the Original and Inſtitution of theſe Schools of the Prophets; 
The firſt Seminaries, or places of Inſtitution among the Jews, were the 
Cities of the Levites, which were diſperſed up and down in the ſeve- 
ral Tribes of Iſrael ; GoD ne, BA0Y that into a Bleſſing, which 
Gen 45.7. Was pronounc'd as a curſe upon Leui by his Father Jacob, viz. that be 
ſhould be divided in Jacob, and ſcattered in Iſrael. But tho the fulkl- 
ling of that Prophecy might be the primary ground of that ſcattering, 
yet it is evident that Gop aim'd at ſome further good in it, both in re- 
| ference to the Levites and the Iſraelites. Lyra undertakes to aſſign four 
Joſh. 21. Teaſons of this Diſtribution of the Cities of the Levites among the Tribes. 
(1) Becauſe if they had liv'd but in one Tribe, the Worſhip of Gop 
wou'd have ſeemd to have been confin'd to that Tribe. (2.) Becauſe 
they wou'd have been a burden to that Tribe they bad their habitat 


nn t 

ons in. (3.) From the equity of being maintain d by all who ſerv d b 

for all: (4.) Becauſe it was their office to teach the People, and there- t 

fore it was neceſſary they ſhou'd live among them. Theſe Reaſons are 8 

4bulenſis moſt of them oppos d by Abulenſic, but defended by others, The lalt i 
I 22 is that which moſt inſiſt on, it being the peculiar office of the Leviies to Bl b. 
V. Sherlog, teach the People; ſo 2 Chron. 35. 4. And ſaid unto the Levites, qu e Bl :: 
e diebant omnem Iſraelem, as Vatablus renders it, who taught all Tra; Ir 
g. 3% i. and Maſius inſiſts on that as the great reaſon of their diſperſion, 10 he 
al in ready to teach the Law among the Iſraelites. But yet all thoſe who a By ve 
Jeſb. e ra. agreed that Teaching the Law was the Duty of the Levites, are 7 as 
agreed of the manner of that Teaching; for there being two py ny 


their Law, the one Ceremonial and Judicial, and the other 5 = 
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Spiritual, the Queſtion is, Whether of theſe two did belong to, or was 
perform d by the Prieſts and Levites. There are many who underſtand 
all that Office of Teaching, which belong d to the Prieſts and Levites to 
be merely concerning the Ceremonial Law, 3. e. deciding all Caſes and 
Controverſies which ſhou'd ariſe concerning their Ceremonial Worſhip, 
which in Levit. 10. 10. is call'd putting a difference between holy and un- 
holy, and between clean and unclean. But it ſeems ſomewhat ſtravge that 
God ſhou'd take ſo great care about the Shell and Outſide of his Wor- 
ſnip, and none at all for the Moral and Spiritual part of it, eſpeci- 
ally when he had ſet apart a whole Tribe merely for his own ſervice, 
and-freed them from all other employments, that they might have a 
greater liberty to attend upon the things relating to his ſervice ; ef; pe- 
cially when it is mention d as the Duty of the Prieſts and Levites, to Lev. 10. 
teach all the ſtatutes which the Lord had ſpoken to them by the hand of Mo- Dar. 33. 
ſes, and that they (half teach Jacob thy ſtatutes, and Iſrael thy law. 10. f 
Which notwithſtanding what Aburbinel and others ſay, muſt certainly 
comprehend as well the Moral as the Ceremonial part of Moſes his Law. 
And the Prieſts lips are ſaid to preſerve knowledge : and God ſaith they Mal. 2. 7. 
ſhould ſeek the law at his mouth, for he is the meſſenger of the Lord of Hoſts. 
Do theſe things import no more than mere deciding the caſes of the 
Ceremonial Law? But whatever GoÞD's intention in the inſtitution of : 
the Levites was, we find not much in Scripture of what they did for \ 
the promoting the Moral and Spiritual part of Divine Worſhip; but it 
is no news to hear that Societies inſtituted for good and pious ends, 
ſhou'd degenerate from the firſt intention of the Founders of them; and 
thus it is probable it was with the Levites, who finding the moſt of 
their benefit and advantage to come in by the Ceremonial Caſes, might 
<3 more negligent of the Moral part of Divine Service, which 

rought no ſecular emolument to them. | 

And thence we read not of theſe Schools of the Prophets, which III. 
were Societies in order to Spiritual Inſtruction, till about the time of Sa- 
muel; and many think him to have been the firſt Author of them. For 
it is evident, that about his time the Prieſthood was grown to a great 
degeneracy, and Men thereby eſtranged from the Worſhip of God, ſo 
that there ſeem'd almoſt a neceſſity then of reſtoring ſome Societies, who 
might have a ſpecial eye to the Spiritual part of Gop's Worſhip and ö 
Service, The occafion of the Inſtitution of them, ſeems to have been 1 Sam. 3. 
from the reſort which the People had to the high places for ſacrificing, 
during the captivity or uncertain abode of the Ark of God, after the de- 

ſolation of Shiloh: now the People reſorting to thele places to perform 

their Solemnities, it was ſo ordered, that a company of Prophets ſhou'd | 

there preſent to bleſs the Sacrifices, and inſtruct the People. Two of : Sam. 9. 

theſe places with the Societies in them we find mention d in the time of 75: 
amuel, The firſs mention'd 1 Sam. 10. 5, 10. which cannot be Ra- 

#4, altho the Syriac and Arabic Verſions ſo render it. For Samuel 

ad his own reſidence in Raab whither Saul went to him, 1 Sam. 9: 

io, 19. but in this Chapter we find Samuel ſending Saul on a journey 

om him beyond Bethel, and the plain of Tabor, and there tells him | 
he ſhou'd meet with the company of the Prophets upon the hill of God, F 
*r.5, Some think it was called the Hal of God, becauſe of its height, f 
as the Cedars of Gad, and the Mountains of God for the higheſt; ſo Tiri- ü 
1 underſtands it, but Merochius far more probably, quia in ea erat cæ- 
us G veluti ſchola prophetarum. The Chaldee Paraphraſt renders it, ad 1 Sam. 7. . 
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collem in quo arca Domini. R. Solomon makes the Hill to Kirjalf 
jearim, and therefore call'd the hill of God; becauſe the Ark was there 
in the houſe of Abinadab in the hill. © Bat Lyra thinks he hath 
prov'd, that befote this time the Ark was remov'd from K. 
Vid. Jun. jearim to Mizpab; but Abulenſit more probably conceives it was neyer 
in l remov'd thither, and thinks this hill of God to be no other than'G;. 
beah of Benjamin, where Saul inhabited; and thence the wonder was the 
greater, to ſee him propheſie among thofe who had known his former 


” - 


7 om. life and education. The other place is Naioth in Ramah, where was 3 
i Sam. 1. 1. bigh place, whither the People came to ſacrifice; this Ramaß Teems to 
have been the place of Samuels nativity, call'd Ramat haim Sophing 

which the Syriac verſion renders collis ſpecularum (ſome who wou'd be 

ready to improve every thing for their purpoſe, wou'd think it was fo 

call d in alluſion to the imployment of the young Students there. 80 

Heinſ. Ex- Heinſius conceives ' MW to be underſtood, Numb. 23. 14. the place 
dl l. of Watchmen, from which word ſaith he, without doubt, the Greg 
deriv'd their 5770), who were wont in ſuch high places to obſerve the 

courſe and motions of the Heavens; But to paſs by ſuch frivolous 
conjectures.) It ſeems a great deal more probable, that this Rama 
which the Septuagint by a light mutation of the initial letters, calls de- 

Aer Nau, was the ſame with Arimathea, the Town of Joſepb mentiond 

in the Goſpel. But the place where the School of the Prophets was, 

ſeems to have been, with greateſt conveniency, for a place of Educa- 

tion, at ſome diſtance from the Town. Vatablus conceives it was built 

in the fields of Ramah, and the word Naioth, ſaith Pet. Martyr, pro- 

perly ſignifies paſtures, and ſome remote places que fere ſunt ſtudiis aptiſ- 

ſima, The Chaldee Paraphraſt renders Naioth by Nam ID, 4 College 

or School of prophetical Education : Over this College Samuel himſelf was 
Preſident, as moſt underſtand that place, 1 Sam. 19. 20. And when they 

ſaw the company of Prophets propheſying, and Samuel ſtanding as appointed 

over them; Jonathan renders it, Et Lee ſtantem docentem ſuper eos. 


To which we may well apply the words of Philo, ſpeaking of the Jew- 


7141, Fu, iſo manner of Inſtruction, 2 wev fuworG vary was x, tool, 7 


de. v. Moſ. DN yr eig KR org D Sn & Bed lis ueriey mere 231 25 7 Bio The Pref 
3. dent going before and teaching, the reſt increaſing in goodneſs, and in- 
proving in life and manners. | e I fe 

IV. Neither can we think ſo good and uſeful an Inſtitution ſhou'd pre- 
ſently degenerate, or be turned into another Chanel; and therefore 

ſome conceive that the moſt noted Prophets to the time of David were 

the Preſidents of theſe Colleges; ſuch as beſides Samuel were Helrana, 

Gad, Nathan, Heman, and Jeduthun; and that they ſelected out the 
choiceſt and moſt hopeful of the young Levites, and here educated 
them, together with the Nazarites which came out of other Tribes. 

And it ſeems very probable, that in all the moſt noted high places wht- 

ther they went to ſacrifice, there were ſuch Schools erected after the 

firſt Inſtitution of them. Thence we read of ſuch multitudes of the 
Prophets together, in the time of Ahab, 1 Kings 18. 4. for when Jeze- 

bel cut off the Prophets of the Lord, Obadiah took an hundred, and hid 

them in caves; and certainly their number was very great, when an 
hundred might be ſav'd without miſſing. The chief places where they 
relided, ſeem to have been Bethel, 2 Kines 2. 3. and-Jericho, which 


was a large College; for therein we read of fifty ſors of the Prophets 


ſtanding together ont of their number, 2 Kings 2. 5, 7, 15. and 115 
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which had been 'A place of Religion from the firſt entrance into Canaan z 
38. 


there we find the ſons of the Prophets ſitting before Eliſha, 2 Kings 4. 
It ſeems moſt probable that the purity of Go p': Worſhip among the 


ten Tribes after the defection in the time of Jeroboam was preſerv'd by. 
the Prophets in their ſeveral: Schools and places of habitation , which F 


hath ſufficient foundation in that place, 2 


of, but was then clouded in obſcurity, and ſhrouded it ſelf under the 
Mantles of ſome Prophets which God continued among them, and that 
not by'any lineal ſucceſſion neither, tho the Jem wou d fain make the 
gift of Prophecy to be a kind of Cabbala too, and convey d in a conſtant 
ſucceſſion from one Prophet to another. Neither were theſe Schools 
of the Prophets only in 1ſ-ae/, but in Judab likewiſe was Gop known, 
and his Name was great among theſe Schools there. In Jeruſalem. it 
ſelf there was a College where-Huldah the Propheteſs liv'd, 2 Kings 
22. 14, ſome render Miſbna in ſecunda urbis parte; tor Jeruſalem was di- 
vided into the Upper and Nether part of the City. Abulenſit and Lyra 
will have it refer to the three Walls of the City in which the three chief 
parts of it were compriz d; in the firſt, the Temple and the King's Pa- 
lace; in the ſecond, the Nobles and the Prophets Houſes; and in the 


third, the common People. Joſephus ſeems. to favour the diviſion of the 70h. de 
City into three parts ʒ but Pineda thinks the ſecond part of the City was, 
moſt inhabited by Artificers, and that the Prophets, and the Wiſe Men, Pineda de 
and ſuch as frequented the Temple moſt, dwelt in the City of David . Solom. 
within the firſt Wall; and therefore he conjeQures that the College was 


upon Mount Sion, (and ſo praperly call'd Sion College) and he ex- 
plains that Houſe, which Miſdon it ſaid to have built, and hemm out her 


ſeven pillars, Prov. 9. 1. by this College, which he ſuppoſeth was built 


by Solomon in Mount Sion, and thence ver. 3. ſbe it ſaid to cry upon the 
higheſt places of the City. Thus much may ſerve concerning the Origt- 
nal and Inſtitution of theſe Schools of the Prophets. 

Inow come to the Second thing promis d concerning the Schools of 
the Prophets, which is, That it was God's ordinar Method to call thoſe 
perſons out of theſe Schools, whom he did employ in = leere of the Pro- 
pbetical Office, Two things will be neceſſary for the clearing of this: 
Hirſt, What Tendency their Education in thoſe Schools had towards 
the fitting them for their Prophetical Office. Secondiy, What Evidence 


the Scripture gives us that God called the Prophets out from theſe Col- 


lege. The firſt of theſe is very requiſite to be clear d, becauſe the Pro- 
Phetical Office depending upon immediate Inſpiration, it is hard to 
conceive what influence any antecedent and preparatory. diſpoſitions 
an have upon receivitig the Prophetical Spirit. It is commonly known 
how much the generality: of Jewiſh Writers do inſiſt on the neceſſity of 
theſe qualifications" antecedent to a Spirit of Pr one 1. An excel- 
ral. Natural Temper. 2. Good Accompliſhments both of Wit and 
"tunes. 3. Separation from the World. 4. Congruity of place 


(which 


ings 4. 23. where the Shy- 
amite's husband agks her, "Wherefore ſhe would go to the man of God that 
day, ſeeing. it was neither new-moon nor Sabbath, -W hereby it is both 
evident, that the Prophets did undertake the office of inſtructing, the 
people on their ſolemn Feſtivals, and that it was their cuſtom to reſort. 
to them for that end. Thus we ſee what care God took for the in- V. Many: 
ſtruction of his People, in a time of ſo general an Apoſtaſie as that of 2 


the ten Tribes was, when the Church of God cou d not be known by Exad. 5. 
that conſtant Viſibility and outward Glory, which ſome. ſpeak ſo much 35: 


>. 


V. 


Il. Jud. 
6. c. 6. 
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which they make proper to Jude.) 5. Opportunity of time. 6. And 


Divine Inſpiration. Theſe are ſo largely diſeours d of by many Lear- 

V. C. Ver. ned Men from Jewiſh Writers, that it will be both tedious and imperti. 

Fa lan. nent to recite much of their Opinions concerning them: who, ſince 

leg. c. 7. they have loſt the gift of Prophecy, ſeem to have ſoſt too that Wiſdom 

ps and Natural Underſtanding, which they make one of the molt neceſſy. 

Prophecy, I qualifications of a Prophet. Tt is not ealy to imagine what ſubſer. 

„8. viency Riches cou d have to a prophetical Spirit, unleſs the Jews be of 

Simon Magus his Opinion, that theſe gifts of the Holy -Gholt may be 

| purchas d with Money; and if ſo, they think themſelves in as likely a 
4 way to bid fair for a Prophetical Spirit, as any People in the World. Or 
i! is it that they think it impoſſible any without them ſhou'd have thatfree, 
4 cheerful and generous Spirit, which they make ſo neceſſary to a Prophe. 
Mo tic Spirit, that it is an Axiome of great Authority with them, Spiritur 
ij ſandius non reſilet ſuper hoveinem nizſtum : and they think Elifoe his fitof 
paſſion did excuſs his Prophetic Spirit from him, which he was fain to 


1 L retrieve again with a fit of Muſic. There are only two ſorts of thoſe an. Wi 


{ i tecedent diſpofitions which ſeem to bear a affinity with the Prophetic 
pPßpirit: And thoſe are ſuch as tended to the improvement of their Na. 
il tural Faculties, arid fach as tended to their advancement in piety, and 
| confequently to the fubdutag all irregular motions in their Souls: Not 
Wl. that ether of theſe did cohcur'by way of efficieney to the ꝓroduction of 
Joe. a Spirit of Prophecy (which is an opinion Maimumicles ſeems very fi- 
4 . . 56. Yourable to) brit that Gop might make choice particularly of ſuch per 
| ſons, to remove all prejudices againſt them in thoſe they were ſent unto, 
I For nothing cotid poſſibly diflatisfy'thenrmore concerning Divine Inſpi. 
ration, than if the perſon who pretended to it were of very weak and 
4 | ſhallow intellectuals, or known'to beof'anirregulartonverſation, In or- 
1 der therefore to the fuller ſatisfaction of Men concerning theſe two gut 
| lßications, this Inftitution of them in'the"Schools!'of the Prophets 'was 
of greatſubſerviency, becauſe therein their only Employment was to im- 
| prove in knowledge, and eſpecially inttue piety. This latter being the 
| moſt neceſſary difpoſition, fince the Apaltie hath told us that the Pro- 
| 2Per 1.21, phets were Holy men, who ſpake us thy were moved by the Holy Ga. 
1 And in order to this, the greateſt part we can find of the exerciſes ol 
| (. thoſe who were educated in theſe Schools of the Prophets, were Inſtru- 
| | g ctions in the Law, and the ſolemn celebration of the praiſes of Goh: 
Which appears in Scripture to have been their chief employment as Pro- 
| i phets, and by which they are ſaid toipropheſie :/So-at-Gibeahat the 
4 m. 10. Oratoty there, we find 4 company of Prophtts conring -down fron the bil 
s - 5. 27 805 a Pſaltery, a Tabret and Pipe, aui a Harp beforethem, and pre 
| VI. 2 It may ſeem ſome what ſtrange to conſider what relation theſe Mull 
Inſtruments Had to the propheſying here mention d. Are Muſical Not 


phetic spirit? Or do they tend to elevnte the Spirits of Men and ſo pit 
them into a greater capacity of Euthoſasm ? Or is it becauſe Mnſic i510 
excellent for allaying the tumults of inward paſſions ; and o fitting ts 
Soul for the better entertainment of the Divine 8ptrit? Or Was all 2 
0 propheſyin here Tpoken-of nothing efſe but Vocal and-Infixpme"' 
uſic ? So fome indeed nnderſtand it, that it was only the praiſigg G00 
with Spiritual Songs and Melody; wherein one as the Pracenten bes- 
Hymn, which the reſt took from him and carryd on. Leonfeſs it ci a 


* 


© "like ſome Seeds Naturaliſts ſpeak of, which will help to exeite a pfö 
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ries the faireſt probability with it, that this propheſying with Muſical 
Inſtruments was at their places and times of ſacrifice, an ad junct, if not 
z part of the ſolemn. ſervice of Gop: which was mandg'd chiefly by the 
Choire of the Sons of the Prophets which were reſident there, and were 
train'd up in all exerciſes of piety and devotion. But yet I cannot ſee 
any reaſon to think that all this propheſying was merely ſinging of Hymns, 
and play ing upon their Muſical Inſtruments to them, as ſome imagine, 
becauſe there ſeems to be implied ſome immediate impulſes of a prophe- 
tic Spirit, by what Samuel ſaid to Saul, that when he came among the 


pheſy with them, and he ſhould: become another man. What ſtrange impulſe Yo 
and wonderful transformation was this merely for Saul to joyn with the 
Prophets in their praiſes of Gop ? And this needed not ſo much admira- 
tion as follow'd there upon this action of Saul, that it ſhou'd become 


great hater of all ſpiritual Muſic before, if it became a Proverb merely 
for his being preſent at, or joyning with this company in ſinging their 
Hymns. Therefore others think that thoſe who are ſaid particularly 
to propheſy at theſe Muſic meetings, were ſome perſons as chief among 
the reſt, who having their ſpirits elevated by the Muſic, did compoſe 
Hymns upon the place by a Divine Energy inwardly moving their 
Minds. So that there were properly Divine Raptures in ſome of them, 
which tranſported them beyond the ordinary power of Fancy or Ima- 
gination, indicating ſuch Hymns as might be ſaitable for the deſign of 
celebrating the honour of Gop. ' andi, | 
Neither may it ſeem ſtrange that ſuch an Ezthuſaſtzc Spirit ſhou'd 
ſeize on them only at ſuch ſolemn times, fince we read in the New Te- 
ſtament of a like exerciſe of ſuch gifts in the Church of Corizth, 1 Cor. 
14. 26, where we ſee in coming together every one had « Pſalm, a Do- 
trine, a Tongue, a Revelation, &c. Whereby it appears that they were 
inſpir'd upon the place ; etiam extemporales Hymni ſepe ab afflatu erant, 
28 Grotizs there obſerves; as we ſee it in frequent inſtances in Scripture, 
of Simeon and Anna, Moſes and Miriam, Deborah and Iſaiah; and in the 
Chriſtian Church after that Land-flood of Inſpired Gifts was much aba- 
ted in the Church, they kept up a cuſtom much like to theſe extempo- 


r0- in medium Deo canere After they had ended their Love-Feaſts, they 
be begun their Hymns, which were either taken from the Scriptures, or of 
ob cdheir own compoſition, Which Pliuy takes notice of as a great part of n. Ey. . 
re Chriſtian worſhip, that they did ſecum invicem carmen Chriſto quaſt 10. 52-97: 


Dey dicere, they joyned in ſinging hymns to Chriſt as God. Nay, we find 
lomething very parallel to this preſerv'd: among the ruins of the Hea- 
then worſhip ; ſuch were the Aſſamenta among the old Romans, which 


ſamenta Janualia, Junonia, Minerbia, which were privata poemata G. 


Ie to the propitious Gods, which they call'd xanroy; 2ersc; and the 
tins properly Indigitamenta, and Carmen calatorium; others they had 
to their Vejoves, or Levalumina, which they call'd d pwoug drore greats 
the Latin, Carmen Averruncale; but beſides theſe, they had ſome pe- 
Uliartothe ſeveral Deities, as 59-myy0; to Diana, TIzizy to Apollo, "BAG: 
| N 2 | to 
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Prophets, the Spirit of the Lord would come upon him, and he ſhould pro- © Sam ie. 


a Proverb, 1s Saul alſs among the Prophets 2 Certainly Saul was a very 1 10. 


ral Hymns, as appears evidently by Tertullian, poſt aſuam manualem & lu- Trtul 
mina ut quiſque de Scripturis ſan@#is vel de proprio ingenio poteſt, provoca-* 


were peculiarly ſung to the honour of ſome particular God; thence te- 


Sing in ſingulos eos Deos conſcripta, as the learned Joſeph Scaliger ob- Seal. conj. 
erves. So likewiſe the Greeks had their ſolemn Hynins to their Gods, ah at. 10 
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Strabo J. 
10. 


centor of the Chorus; yet we are not to imagine any ſuch frantic adi 


ſame height, that when the Spirit of Gop did ſtrike upon one of them, 


* 


Tornielli 


Annal. ad 


An. Mun. 


2945. 
Sed. 14. 


was ſtatis horis de rebus dliuinis difſetere, & divinis. laudlibus duct; 


vil. 


Proclus ap. 


we read of in dcripture, which were no Pen men of the ſaored bcript 


ta Py! Dithyrambus to Rara Ari to Adonis, as Proclus tell; 


us in his Chreftomathia. And it is withal evident, that the ' Heatheng 
thought ſome of their Prieſts infpired while they were performing theſs 
ſolemn Deyotions ta the Gods (which probably was by Sat au, as many o. 
ther things in Heathen worſhip, taken up in imitation of theſe inſpired 
Hymns, and Muſic us'd by the Sons of the Prophets) but their Hymny 
were ſo compos d, as to be fit rather to tranſpart Men beyond the power 
of their reaſon, than to compoſe and ſweeten it, which was ſuitable to 
the fanatic Exthufraſm, which was ſo common among them. So Prcly 
tells us that the lo-Bacche was ge af: mp piu. full of 
noiſe and din; and the Dithyrambus was xeuumunO % mrs wo er Sun, 
UF H˖« £4921", akind af extatic Morice- dance, and their Prieſts were 
apprehended by them to be under a real Enthuſſaſm, at theſe ſolemnities 
So the Corybantes are deſcribd rather like mad Men than mere Exthuſuſ 
by, Strabo; they were % nee x, Baxyxo?, as he 'deferibes 
them, dancing about with their cymbals and drums, and arms amd pipe, 
(as tho a Bedlam. had been broke looſe among them) yet this was in 
high eſteem among them; for, as Strabo after ſaith, 7 7 extlovazouly tx, 
vevay, Wa, Yeirv iow oxi, t, TH Marne yore #Auad; tn, this Exthuſiaſn 
7 4 to haue a Divine touch with it, aud to come very near to a prophetic 
pirit. ie Re 
But tho the propheſying with Muſic among the Sons of the Prophet 
might be by ſome Extemporary Hymns immediately dictated hy the Pre- 


ons among them as were among the Curetes and Corybantes, it being al- 
ways the Devil's temper to over- do, when he ſtrives to imitate, and in- 
ſtead of ſolemn. and ſet devotions, to carry Men beyond all: ſenſe and 
reaſon. The Spirit of God did never diftate any 1a-Bacche's or Dithy- 
rambs to tranſport and amuſe. the ſpirits. of Men; but thoſe ſweet Airs 
which both compoſe and elevate the ſpirits of all that heard them For 
in probability the ſpirits of all theſe Prophets were as Lutes tun d tothe 


the reſt. preſently anſwer d to it, and ſo made up an entire Conſort 2 
mong them. So Menoc bius thinks the Spirit of God not only moved 
the ſpirit of him who was the Precextor, but the reſt; likewiſe who 
joyn d with him; and they are ſaid to prophecy, ſaith: Torwiellue, forte 
quad nom quaſeunque ſed Propheticas duntaxat cantioues præoinerentʒ but 
from hence we clearly ſee. what the great Employment was in thele 
Schools of the Prophets, which, as the ſame Author exprelleth: it 


and thereby we underſtand what reference this Inſtitution had inorder 
ta the prophetical Office, becauſe the Spirit of Gap did much appear a- 
mong them, and all their Exerciſes tended to piety, and ſo did remove 
r perſons, when Gop did ſend them abtoad a 
texwards. fo Ot: e i 
And ſo it is evident he frequently did, not te ſay always, for that 
were to put too great a reſtraint upon the boundleſs Spirit o Go: For 
ſometimes, as wilt appear afterwards, Gon ſent the Frophets upon ei- 
traordinary meſſages,” and then furniſmmd them with ſuffieient Evidence 
of their Divine Commiſſion, without being beholding to the Teſtimo 
nials of the Schools of pars ar But beſides theſe, Con had a kind 


of Leiger · Prophets among his People; ſych wore this meſt of thoſe ut 


ſuch 
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ſuch in David's time we may conceive Gad and Nathan, and afterwards 
we read of many other Prophets and Seers among them, to whom the 
people made their reſort: Now theſe in probability were ſuch as had 
been train d up in the prophetic Schools, wherein the Spirit of Gop 
did appear, but ina more fixed and ſettled way than in the extraordinary 
Prophets, whom G0 did call out on ſome more ſignal occaſions, ſuch 
as Iſaiab and Jergmiab were, We have a clear foundation for ſuch a 
diſtinction of Prophets in thoſe words of Amos to Amaxiab, Atrios 7. 14. 
15, I was no Prophet, neither was 1 a Prophets ſon ; but I was a herd ſuran, 
and a gatherer-of ſycamore fruits And the Lord took me as I followed the 
flocks, and the Lord ſaid unto me, Go 7 to my people Iract, Some 
underftand the firſt words, I was no Prophet, that he was not born a 
Prophet, as Jeremiah was, not defign'd and ſet apart to it from his Mo- 
ther's womb; but I rather think by his not being a Prophet, he means 
he was none of thoſe reſident Prophets in the Colleges or Schools of 
them, not any of thoſe who had led a prophetic life, and withdrawn 
themſelvesfrom converſe with the world; nor was I (ſaith he) the ſor 
o Prophet, i. e. not brought up in Diſcipleſhip under thoſe Prophets, 
and thereby train.d up in order to the prophetic function. Non didici 
inter diſcipulos Prophetarum, as Pelican renders it; nec inſtitutione qua 
filis Prophet arum quaſi ad donum Prophetiæ 2 parentibus preparabantur, faith 
Eftins. Non à puero educatns in Scholis Propheticis ; ſo Calvin and moſt 
other modern Interpreters: underſtand it, as well as Abarbinel and the 
Jewiſh Writers. Whereby it is evident that God's ordinary way for 
the Prophets, was to take ſuch as had been train'd up and educated in 
order to that end;-altho' God did not tie up himſelf to this method, 
but ſometimes call'd one from the Court, as he did Iſaiah ; ſometimes 
one from the herds, as here he did Amos, and bid them go propheſy to 
tbe houſe of Urael, There was then a kind of ſtanding College of Pro- 
phets among the Iſraelites, who ſhined as fixed Stars in the firmament; 
and there were others who had a moſt planetary motion, and withal a 
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n, more lively and reſplendent Illumination fromthe fountain of prophe- 

2 tic Light. And further it ſeems that the Spirit of Prophecy did not ordi- 

ed narily ſeize on any, but ſuch whoſe Inſtitution was in order to that end, 

ho by the great admiration which was caus d among the People at Sas ſo 

10 ſudden propheſying, that it became a Proverb, I, Saul alſo among the Sam. 10. 
ut Prophets ? which had not given the leaſt foundation for an Adage for: 
ele a ſtrange and unwonted thing, unleſs the moſt common appearances of 


the Spirit of Prophecy had been among thoſe who were trained up 
in order to it. Thus I ſuppofe we have fully cleared the firſt rea- 
lon why there was no neceflity for the ordinary Prophets, whoſe chief 
ofice was inſtruction of the People, to prove their commiſſion by Mira- 
cles, becauſe God. had promis d a ſucceſſion of Prophets by Mofes, and 
tbeſe were brought up ordinarily to that end among them; ſo that all 
| Prejudices were ſufficiently remov d from their perſons without any ſuch * 
| Ntraordinary power as that of Miracles. MENT 2 0 
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OH APY N 10 ro 
The tryal of the Prophetical Doctrine. 71 N 


puniſhment of pretenders. The ſeveral ſorts of falſe Prophets, . The 
caſe of the Prophet at Bethel diſcuſſed, III. The tryal "of falſe 
Prophets belonging to the great Sanhedrin, IV. The particular ruls 
whereby the doctrine of Prophets was judged, The proper notion of 
a Prophet, not foretelling future contingencies, but having immedj 
ate divine Revelation, V. Several Principles laid down for clearing 
the doctrine of the Prophets. 1. That immediate diftates of nal. 
ral light are not to be the meaſure of divine Revelation. Severd 
grounds for divine Revelation from natural light, VI. 2. What 
ever is directly repugnant to the diftates of nature, cannit le 
of divine Revelation. VII. 3. No divine Revelation doth contradif 
a divine poſitive Law without ſufficient . evidence of Gods intentin 
to repeal that Law, VIII. 4..Divine Revelation in the Prophets, 
was not to be meaſured by the words of the Law, bat by the inten 
tion and reaſon of it. The prophetical office a. kind of chancen 1 
the Law of Moles, 8 Miert b 


He ſecond Reaſon why thoſe Prophets whoſe main * office 

was inſtruction of the People, or merely foretelling future events, 
needed not to confirm their Doctrine by Miracles, is, becauſe they had 
certain rules of tryal by their Law whereby to diſcern the falſe Prophets 
from the true. So that if they were deceiv'd by them, it was their own 
oſcitancy and inadvertency which was the cauſe of it. Goh in that 
Law which was confirm'd by Miracles undoubtedly divine, had eſtabli- 


i 

ſ\h'd a Court of tryal for prophetic Spirits, and given ſuch certain Rules 
of procedure in it, that no Men needed to be deceiv'd, unleſs they woud ; 
themſelves. And there was a greater neceſſity of ſuch a certain way c 
of tryal among them, becauſe it could not-otherwiſe be expected but l 
in a Nation where a prophetic Spirit was ſo common, there woud be T 
very many pretenders to it, who might much endanger the Faith of the 1 
People, unleſs there were ſome certain way to find them out. And the d 
more effectually to deter Men either from counterfeiting a prophetic Spi- U 
rit, or from hearkning to ſuch as did, Gop appointed a ſevere pu- b 
- niſhment for every ſuch pretender , viz. upon legal conviction, that 8 
he be puniſhed with death. Deut. 18. 20. But the Prophet which 11S © 
preſume to ſpeak a word in my name which I havenot commanded himto ſped, 1 
or that ſhall ſpeak in the name of other Gods, ſhall ſurely die, The Jews gene. b 
rally underſtand this of ſtrangling, as they do always in the Law, when = 
the particular manner of death is not expreſſed. And therein a fall: BI p. 
Prophet and a Seducer were diſtinguiſhed each from other, that a met nn # 
Seducer was to be ſtoned to death under ſufficient teſtimony, Deus. 13 N 

i 


de Id I. c. 5. 


ſ. 1.7 ib 
Voſſiu x. 


6, 10. But the falſe Prophet is there ſaid in general only to be 3 
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death, Deut. 13. 1, 3. The main difference between the Seducer and 
falſe prophet was, that the Seducer ſought by cunning perſuaſions and 
plauſible arguments, to draw them off from the worſhip of the true GoD; 
Bat the falſe Prophet always pretended divine revelation for what he 
perſuaded them to, whether he gave out that he had that Revela- 
tion from the true God, or from Idols and falſe Gods. 80 that the 
mere pretence to divine Revelation was that which God wou d have 
The Jews tell us of three ſorts of Prophets who were to be puniſhed II. 
with death by Men, and three other ſorts who were reſerved to divine 
ihment: Of the firſt rank were theſe; 1. He that propheſied that . , 
which he had not heard, and for this they inſtance in Zedeliab the ſon bed, c. 18 
of chenaanab, who made him horns of iron, and faid, Thu faith the /. 3 
Lord, this was the Lying Prophet. 2, He that ſpeaks that which was 
revealed not unto him, but to another, and for this they inſtance in 1 king. 22 
Haraniab the fon of Aaur, (but how truly T ſhall not determine) this 1 
was the Plagiary Prophet. 3. He that propheſied in the name of an 
Idol, as the Prophets of Baal did, this was the Idol Prophet. "Theſe Jer 28.11 
three, when once fully convicted, were to be put to death. The other 
rank of thoſe which were left to Gop's hand conſiſted of theſe; 1. He 
that ſtifles and ſmothers his own prophecy, as Jonas did, by which it 
may ſeem that when the Divine Spirit did overſhadow the Underſtand- 
ing of the Prophets, yet it offered no violence to their Faculties, but 
left them to the free determination of their own Wills in the execution of 
their Office ; butthis muſt be underſtood of a lower degree of Prophecy 
for at ſome times their Prophecies were as fire in their bores, that they Jer. 20. 9. 
were never at any reſt till they had diſcharged their Office. But withal 
by the example of Jonas, we ſee, that tho the Spirit of Prophecy, like 
the Fire, on the Altar, cou d only be kindled from Heaven, yet it miglit 
be deſtroyed when it was not maintained with ſomething to feed upon; 
or when it met not with ſuitable entertainment from the Spirits of thoſe 
it fell upon, it might retreat back again to Heaven, or at leaſt lie hid 
in the embers, till a new blaſt from the Spirit of Gop doth av2Cw2veas, 
retrieve ĩt into its former heat and adlivity. Thus it was with Jonge. 2. 
The other was, He that deſpiſed the words of a true Prophet 3 of ſuch 
Con, faith, Deut. 18. 19. And it ſhall come to paſs, that whoſoever will 
not bearben to my words which ye ball ſpeak in my name, I will require It a 
of bim. Which Maimonides explains by τπ ]¾) 12 AID, Jeathiby the mim. de 
bends of God, which he thus diftinguifheth from the Cereth, that he fiiden. 
makes the death per manut cali; tobe leſs than the Cereth, becauſe this * 5 
latter continued in the Soul after death, but the other was expiated by barbinelde 
death; but generally they interpret it of à ſudden death, Which falls _ 
upon the perſon. 3. The laſt is, He who hearkens not to the words of f,. de 
his own Prophecy; of which we have a moſt remarkable inſtance in an & 
deripture concerning the Prophet whom'Gop ſent to Benbel (whom 1822 
Tertullian calls Sameas, the Jews, Hedua) whom Gop deſtroy d in an 1 king g. 
mutual manner for not obſervingthe command which GD had given 9. 18 
bim, not to eat bread nor drin water at Bethel, nor tui again by the way * 
be came, Neither was it any excuſe to this Prophet, tliat the old Pro- 
phet at Bethel told him bat an Angel ſpabe unto him by the worll ofthe Lord 
Vat he ſhould turn bath. For, 1. Thoſe whom Gp reveals his will = 
o, he gives them full aſſurance of it, in that they have à clear and di- 
ſtint perception of GoDupon their own Minds; and o they * 171 1 
| out, 
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doubt, but it is the Word of the Lord which comes unto them; buy 
this Prophet cou d have no ſuch certainty of the Divine Revelation 
which was made to another, eſpecially when it came immediately tg 
contradict that which was ſo ſpecially enjoyn d him. 2. Where God 
commands a Prophet to do any thing in the purſuit of his Meſlage. 
there he can have no ground to queſtion whether God ſhou d counter. 
mand it or no by another Prophet; becauſe that was in effect to thwart 
the whole deſign of his Meſſage. So it was in this action of the Prophet, 
for God intended his not eating and drinking in Bethel to teſtify: how 
much he loathed and abominated that place ſince its being polluted with 
Idolatry. 3. He might have Juſt cauſe to queſtion the integrity of the 
old Prophet, both becauſe of his living in Bethel, and not openly, ac. 
cording to His office, reproving their Idolatry, and that Go ſhoud 
ſend him out of Judlæa upon that very errand, which wou'd not have 

ſeem d ſo - probable, if there had been true Prophets reſident upon the 
place. 4. The thing he deſired him to do, was not an act of that weight 
and importance, on which-Godus'd to ſend his Word to any Prophets, 
much leſs. by one Prophet to contradi& what he had ſaid by another; 
Tertullian · and therefore Tertullian ſaith of him, pænam deſerts jejuni luit, God pu- 
4 516. nilh d him for breaking his faſt at Bethel; and therefore that Meſſage of 
this Prophet ſeem d to gratify more Man's carnal appetite, than uſually 
the actions of Prophets did; which were moſt times matters of hardſhip 

and uneaſineſs to the fleſh. '- 5. However all theſe were, yet he yielded 

too ſoon, eſpecially having ſo much reaſon on his fide as he had; be- 

ing well aſſured that God had commanded him, he had reaſon to ſc: 

ſome clear Evidence of a countermand, before he altered his mind: if 

he had ſeen any thing upon tryal which might have ſtaggered his faith, 
he'ought to have made his immediate recourſe to God by Prayer for 

the ſettlement of his mind, and removal of this great temptation. But 

ſo eaſily to hearken to the words of a lying Prophet, which contradifted 

his own: Meſſage, -argued either great Unbelief as to his own Commili- 

on, ot too great Eaſineſs and Inadvertency in being drawn aſide by the 

old Prophet. And therefore God made that old Prophet himſelf in the 

midſt of his entertainment, as with a Hand · writing againſt the mall to tel 

Him he was weighed in the balance, and found too ligbt; and therefore bis 

Life ſhou'd be taken from him. Thus we ſee how dangerous à thing it 

wy 8 to counterfeit a Spirit of Prophecy, or to hearken to thoſe 

who did. | 0 NE een een, 

III. It is the generally received opinion among the Jewiſh Doctors, that 
the cognizance and tryal of falſe Prophets did peculiarly belong to the 

great Sanbedrin. And that this was one end of its Inſtitution. 80 
Maimon. Maimonides after he has largely diſcourſed of the puniſhment of a Sedv- 


2 cer, and ſpeaking of that of a falſe Prophet, he lays thisdown as a fand: 


ing Rule among them, Ny PW m R898 PUT 223, 1108). Na ae Fre 
are was to be judged but in the Court of Seventy one; Which was che num 
2 r of the great Sanhedrin, And there is ſomething looks very like this 
Jer. 26.8. in the proceedings of the People of 1frael-againſt-the Prophet Jeremiab; 
ver. 10.” for the People, the Prieſts and the Prophets, they laid hold on him; 
A; _ 1 and immediately after we read that the Princes of Judah" (by whom 
de H. a. Orotiu underſtands the Senators of the great Sanbedrin)] they came 1 
e.15./. 4 from the King's honſe to the hauſe-of the Lord, and ſat down in the entry i 
gi * the mew gate of the Lord's houſe; which probably was the place where 
fee 5. the great Sanbedrin (at) where after a particular Examination of * 


er. 3.6. 
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Prophecy, but declare that he ſpake unto them in the name of the Lord. "goa | 
And in this. ſenſe Grotius likewiſe underſtands what is ſaid of Zedebiah g 

ur hand : for the King 1s not he that can do ought againſt you; 1. E. faith. . 
Grotier, Is manibus Synedrii cujus eſt judicare de Propheta rd falſo 
poſſuble a Prophet ſhould periſh out of Jeruſalem, becauſe the ſeat of the * 13. 


ES 
45. they acquit him a8 3 perſon ut 5 worthy to die upon a counterfeiting 
concerning Jeremiah to the Princes of Judah afterwards; Behold he is in 
And to this many make thoſe words of our Saviour refer, That it it im- 
great Sanhedrin was in Jeruſalem; and ſo elſewhere our Saviour ſaith, 


O Jeruſalem , Jeruſalem, thou that killeſs the Prophets,” and ſtoneſt them Matth. 23. 
which are ſent unto thee : becauſe there ĩt was the true Prophets were =_ 
ſtroy d as tho they had been falſe ones, and God's own Meſſengers pu- 
niſhed with the death of Seducers, which was Lapidation. And on this 
very account many are of opinion that our Saviour was condemned by 
the Sanhedrin at Jeruſalem ; which is ſuppoſed to have been aſſembled 
in the houſe of Caiaphas the High-Prieſt, when Chriſt was carried thither 
for Examination; which ſome think to have been at his Lodgings in the 
Temple, others at his Palace in the City. For we read that the Chief Matth. 26. 
Prieſts, and the Elders, and all the Council were met together at the 59. 
High- Prieſts Palace in order to our Saviour's Tryal. The next Morning 
they were met early together again in order to the further ſcanning of 
this buſineſs ; but they ſeem not to examine Chriſt concerning a true Spi- 
rit of Prophecy, but concerning his being the Meſſzas, and calling him- 
{elf the Sox of God z, and ſo they would ſeem rather to proceed upon the Match a6. 
Law againſt Blaſphemy, than that againſt falſe Prophets. . + 7 33 

But that which was the greateſt ſecurity of the People againſt theIm- IV. 
poſture of falſe Prophets, was the certain Rules of Judging them which | 
were laid down in the Law of Moſes : which may be comprehended un- 
der theſe two Heads, ſuch as concern their Doctrine, or ſuch as concern 
their Predictions, Firſt, ſuch as concerned the Prophets Doctrine, 
which ſhou d eſpecially be looked after, becauſe the main office of a 
Prophet was to be interpret & internuncius divine volunt atis, to be 2 
revealer of God's Will to Men. For the primary Notion of a Prophet 
doth not lie in foretelling future events, but in declaring and interpre- 
ting to the world the Mind of God, which he receives by immediate 
Revelation from himſelf. So that the receiving what he makes known 
by immediate Revelation, is that which formally conſtitutes a Prophet; 
but it is wholly extrinſecal and accidental what time his Prophecy re- 
ſpects, whether paſt, preſent, or to come ; but becauſe future contin- 
gencies are the furtheſt out of the reach of humane underſtanding, there- 
fore the predictions of ſuch have been chiefly looked on as the chief 
Note and Character of a Prophet, as being apprehended to be the ſtron- 
gelt evidence of Divine Revelation. And hence it is in Scripture that pfal. 103. 
the Patriarchs as Abrahams and others are called Prophets, not becauſe 15; _ 
of any prediction utter'd by them, but becauſe of the frequency of im- i 
mediate Divine Revelations among them. And hence likewiſe thoſe in 
the New Teſtament who expounded the Scriptures by immediate Inſpi- 
ation, are called Prophets; and this was the *Az2#gAv4ic ſpoken of by 1 cor. 4. 
the Apoſtle, the Expoſition of the hidden Myſteries of the Old Teſta- 26. 
mnt by an immediate Inſpiration. And there is no word in the Hebrew 
or a Prophet, which may not equally reſpect all differences of time, 


Mevery one doth import immediate Inſpiration ; for & n properly is 


me qui revelat abſeondita; N a Seer chiefly reſpects the clear repreſen- 
th — tation 


2 . 


106 ORIGINES SAC RA. Book II. Chap, 
Vide Alfie. tation of the intellectual ſpecies by the lumen pr opheticum to the under. 
ii Trifol. (tanding, and dn carries an equal indifferency to all circumſtances of 
Proph. p. 53 time. | VN 2 | 2 
v.  Thisbei 


ing then the chief notion of a Prophet, whatever he declared 
as the Mind and Will of God, muſt be ſearched and examined, to ſe, 
what conſonancy it hath thereto., For the queſtion which Moſes" ſup. 
Deut. 18. poſeth 3 is founded upon clear and evident reaſon, And if thor fhalt ſy 
* in thine heart, How ſhall we know the Word which the Lord hath ſpoken: 
For it being plain that there may be falſe Prophets as well as true, we 
had need of ſome certain rules to judge of what is delivered for Divine 
Revelation. For the clearing of which important Queſtion, Ilay down 
theſe principles. 55 Net io 1 
t. The immediate dict ates of natural light are no ſufficient ſtandard 5 
judge of Divine Revelation by. I mean not in reference to conſonanc 
or repugnancy to natural light, but in reference to the extent and lat. 
tude of Divine Revelation, 3. e. that natural light doth not contain in 
it whatever may be known of God or of his Will; and that upon theſ: 
reaſons: 1. It implies no repugnancy to any dictate of nature, that God 
ſhou'd reveal any thing mote of his Mind and Will, than 1s containedin 
the light of nature. 2. Nature reacheth, as to matters concerning Re- 
ligion, no further than the obligation to Duty, but leaves the particulx 
determination of the manner of obedience to divine poſitive Laws, asis 
clear in reference to the time, place, and particular duties of worſhip, 
3. Nature owning an univerſal obligation to the Will of God in what- 
ever he (hall command, doth ſuppoſe a power in God to command 
what he pleaſeth. 4. Nature is ſenſible of its own decays and the im- 
perfection of its own light, and therefore ſeems rather to require fut. 
ther illumination than to put any bar againſt it. 5. Man's happineſs 
being a free gift of God's, it ſtands to the higheſt reaſon that he ſhoud 
have the preſcribing of the conditions which are in order to it; now 
theſe conditions being the reſults, not of God's nature, but of his arbi- 
trarious Will, it is impoſlible that natural light cou'd ever reach to the 
full diſcovery of them, 6. It hath been the general ſenſe of all Nat. 
ons in the World, that God may reveal more of his Will than Nature 
can reach unto ; which ſenſe diſcovers it ſelf in two things. 1. Pray. 
ing to their ſeveral Gods for direction. 2. Hearkening after pretended 
Oracles, which the Devil cou'd never have had that advantage of deceiv- 
ing the World by, had it not been for this general ſenſe of Mankind, 
that there wanted ſome particular Revelation from God to make Men 
happy. So then this may be aſſumed as a principle, That God may 
reveal more of his Mind and Will to Mankind, than he hath done by the 
dictates of mere natural light and reaſon. 1 
2: Whatever ſpeaks a direct repngnancy to any of the fundamental didatts 
of nature cannot be of Divine Revelation, For thoſe being founded, nol 
upon any poſitive or arbitrary Will, but upon thoſe inward impreli- 
ons which are derived from the Divine Nature its ſelf, it cannot in es- 
ſon be ſuppoſed that God ſhou'd commiſſion any to enervate his on 
Fundamental Law; and fo by one Will to contradi& another. Plains 
Regis mult never ſtand againſt the Placita Corone : Thoſe things which 
depend upon Fundamentaland Eſtabliſhed Laws, hold good againſt 2 
ny poſitive ſentence or declaration of a Princes Will ; Becauſe be i 
ſuppoſed to have bound up himſelf by the eſtabliſhed Laws; and ther 
fore any thing elſe which comes from him, contrary to them, 15 17 
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ſed not to be the Will of the Prince, but of the perſons perſuading Hint 
to it, But this now cannot be ſuppoſed in God, that he ſhou'd be any. 


ways drawn to caſſate the Obligation of what is imprinted upon the 


Souls of Men as his own Law. But yet we muſt diſtinguiſh betweeri 
nulling the general Obligation, and altering the particular nature of a- 
ny thing which depends upon that general Law ;- the firſt in any caſe 


is impoſſible, that any Divine Revelation ſhou'd make ĩt not to be Mans 


Duty to obey his Maker, or not to be a fin to commit Murder, to lye, 
or to ſteal from another; but there may come a particular Revelation 
from God to alter the reſpects and nature of ſuch things as do immedi- 
ately depend upon his own dominion; as the lives of perſons and the 
properties of things are; and thus God did reveal to Abraham that he 
ſnou d go and Sacrifice his Son, which had been no murder, when done up- 
on God's immediate command, and a ſacrifice to himſelf, and therefore 
wou d have been acceptable as a teſtimony of entire obedience (which 


God did accept without the act) and ſo the Iraelites taking the Mgypti- 


ang Jewels, and diſpoſſeſſing the Canaazites, did depend upon God's 
immediate diſpoſal of theſe things to them, which otherwiſe had been 
a fin in them, and no doubt was ſo to any that were unſatisfy'd whe. 
ther God had immediately commanded it or no. Or from hence to infer 
any general rule, is no doubt a breach of Divine Commands, and con- 
trary to his Nature and Will. | 5925 Dov 77 

3. Where God hath eſtabliſhed a poſitive Law, preſcribing a form and 


VII. 


manner wherein he will be worſhipped, it 3s ſufficient evidence of a falſe Pro- 


phet, to go about to null the obligation 1 Law: unleſs there be as great 
evidences given, that God did intend the eſtabliſhing a new Lam by that Per- 
ſon, as he did at firſt the inſtitution of the old by the hand of Moſes. This 
latter clauſe is inferted, to ſhew that the ſucceeding of the Doctrine of 
Chriſt, into the place of the Law of Moſes, doth not bear any repugnan- 
ey to the Hypotheſis laid down, there being greater evidences of God's 
intending the aboliſhing the Ceremonial Law by the Goſpel of Chriſt, 


than there were of the eſtabliſhment of it by Moſes. But of thoſe after- 


wards. T now only ſpeak of ſuch as upon the mere pretence of Divine 
Revelation, ſhou'd deſtroy any precept of an eſtabliſhed poſitive Law; 
and this as far as we can find, was the great Rule the Jews went by; if 
any thing were ſpoken by any Prophet, contrary to the Law of Moſes, 
or tending to the alteration. of the worlhip of God eſtabliſhed thereby, 
he was accounted a falſe Prophet. The modern Fews to juſtify them- 


ſelves in their own Belief, as to the Doctrine of Chriſ#, extend this fur- 


ther than the Law doth ; for they inlarge it to all the precepts of the 
Ceremonial Law; whereas God in the Law ſeems to limit it to the Mo- 
ral Law, and chiefly infiſts on the three firſt precepts of the Decalogue ; 
and therefore condemns ſuch a oze as ſpake in the name of the Lord, when 
he bad not commanded them, Deut. 18. 20. and ſuch endeavorred to bring 
in idolatry, Deut. 13. 1, 2, 3. where tho' the falſe Prophet ſhou'd of- 
kr to do figns and wonders before them, yet if bis intention were to 
lraw them to worſhip falſe Gods, they were not to hearken nnto him. 


and therefore Maimonides, where he largely diſputes about the truth aim. 
of Prophecies, lays this down as a certain Rule: $5 Prophera ſurrexerit, © fin, 


que magna miracula au 


dincere prophetiam Moſis 


f 3 cerit, & adlabaræuerit falſitatis con- 


N. iſtum non audimut, quia certd novimus 


Modigiurt præſtigiit aut incantioniban producfum eſſe, as Vorſtius renders 
m. If « Prophet do never ſo great Miracles, and ſcels to convince Moſes 


of 


4. 
leg. c. S. ſ. 7 
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of falſhood, we are not to hearken to him ʒ for we know that they are wat 


Idem de done by the power of God, but by the illuſſon of the Devil, And elſewhere 


 Idololat. 
leg. c. 5. . 


Deut. 13.3. 


he tells us, that if any pretends to prophecy is the name of 
Idols, they muſt not ſo much as diſpute with him, nor anſwer him, nor deſi 
any Signs or Miracles from him; and ifof himſelf he ſhews any, we are not 1 
regard or mind them; for, ſaith he, whoever doth but doubt in bis wing 
concerning them he breaks that Command, And thou ſhalt not hearken to th 
words of that prophet. So that the Doctrine once eſtableſhed, ought to 
be our moſt certain Rule, according to which we muſt judge of all pre. 
tenders to Miracles; if their deſign be to draw Men off from God's Ward, 


we are not to hearken to what they either ſay or do. 


VIII. 


4. The Doctrine of thoſe Prophets who ſeek not to introduce Idolatry, un 
not be meaſured by a ſtrict conformity to the words of Moſes his Law, but h 
the main reaſon and intention of it. The great reaſon of this is, becauſe 
God did not intend the Jews ſhou'd always reſt in the Pedagogy of the 
Ceremonial Law, but ſent them Prophets to train them up by degree, 


and l to fit them for a ſtate of better perfection 3 and therefore it woud 


be very unreaſonable to judge whether they were true Prophets or no, 
exactly by that which they came gradually to wean them from; which 
were all one, as to try one whether he were grown a Man or no, by the 
Swadling clouts he wore when he was a Child. God tempered the Ce. 


remonial Law much according to the condition and capacity of the per. 


ſons it was preſcribed to, and therefore the Sanctions of it did immedi- 
ately reſpect their temporary concerns ; but we are not to think the end 
of that diſpenſation was to be merely a Covenant for the Land of Pro- 
miſe ; but as the Cherubims in the Temple did always look towards 
the Mercy-ſeat, ſo did this whole zconomy look towards the coming of 
the Meſſizs. But it was with the generality of the Jews, as it is with ig 
norant people who looking upto the Heavens, cannot fanſie the Stars 
to be any bigger than they ſeem to them; but Aſtronomers by the help 
of their Opt:c-tubes and Teleſcopes, do eaſily diſcern the juſt magnitude 
of them; ſo the Jews ordinarily thought there was no more in thele 


Types and Shadows, than was viſibly repreſented to them; but ſuch a 


had the help of the Divine Spirit (the beſt Teleſcope to diſcern the Do- 
ſtar from on high with) cou d eaſily look thro thoſe Proſpectives, into 
the moſt glorious Myſteries of the Goſpel of Jeſus Chriſt. Theſe Types 
being like triangular Priſmes, that muſt be ſet in a due light and poſture, 
before they can repreſent that great variety of Spiritual Myſteries which 
was contained in them. Now the great office of the Prophet was to ad. 
miniſter this Light to the people, and to direct them in thoſe excellent 
pieces of Perſpective, wherein by the help of a Prophetic-glals, the 
might ſee the Son of God fully repreſented to. their view. -Belid6s 
this, the prophetical office was à kind of Chancery to the Moſaic 
Law, wherein the Prophets did interpret the P ande&s of the Lav © 


£quo & bono, and frequently ſhewed in what caſes God did diſpenſe wich 
the outward letter of it, to exalt the more the inward ſenſe and realo0 


of it. Hence the Prophets ſeem many times to ſpeak contemptiblj o 


the outward preſcribed Ceremonies, when their intent is not to 0 


demn the obſervation of them, but to tell the people there were greatef 


* pſal. 50. 
8.51. 16. 
Tia. 1. It 


13. 86. 3. 


things which God looked at, than the outward obſervation of ſome Ce 
remonial precepts, and that God would never accept uf that by way 0 
commutation for real and internal goodneſs. Hence the Prophets J 


* 


Jer. wy their own practice, did frequently ſhew that the Law of Moſes did 1 
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ſo indiſpenſibly oblige Men, but that God wou'd accept of thoſe actions 
which were performed without the regularity required by the Law of 
Moſes ; and thus he did of facrificing upon high places, not only before 
the building of the Temple, but ſometimes after, as he accepted of the _ 
ſacriſice of Elijah on Mount Carmel, even when high places were forbid- * Kings 
den. Which the Fews are become fo ſenſible of, that they grant that a ani 
true Prophet may ſometimes command ſomething to be done in violati- Vd. Jarchi 
on of the Law of Moſer, ſo he doth not draw people to Idolatry, nor on 
deſtroy the obligation of Moſes his Law. But this they reſtrain to E 4 
nyv 127 ſomething done in caſe of neceſſity, and that it ſhou'd not paſs l 
into a precedent or a perpetual Law and therefore their rule is nyw 50 ,. 6% 
321? WyBW. The prophet was to be hearkentd to in every thing he com- 

manded inggeaſe of neceſſity. By this it is clear that the Prophets were 

not to be 990 by the Letter of the Law of M ofes, but by the end and 

the reaſon of it. Thus much I ſuppoſe will make it clear what Rules 
the people had to try the Prophets Doftrine by, without Miracles. 


/ 


tte i. — I 4... Po” 


| E 
laid down this general Rule, Dent. 18. 22. When a Prophet ſpeaketh in tht 
name of the Lord, if the thing follow not, nor come to paſs, that is the thing 
which the Lord hath not ſpoken, but the Prophet hath ſpoken it preſumptuou 
I;; thou ſhalt not be afraid of him. Grotius underſtands this place of the 
Prophet's telling the people he would do ſome Miracles to confirm his 
Doctrine; but, if thoſe Miracles were not done as he ſaid, it was a 
evident demonſtration of a falſe Prophet. It is certain it was ſo; fot 
then his own mouth told him he was a lying Prophet ; but theſe words 
ſeem to refer rather to ſomething future than preſent, and are therefore 


| drawn thence. III. The ſecond, the manner of Go'Ds 
his Will to the Minds of the Prophets, Of the ſeveral degrees of 


 ORIGINES SACRA. Bookll. Chap.VI 
eo wrote 1 J + Jon 
The Tryal of Prophetical Predictions and Miracles. 


I The great difficulty of trying the truth of prophetical Prediftions from 
Ter. 18, 7, 8, &c. Some general Hypotheſes promiſed for the 


clearing of it, II. The firſt concerns the grounds wby Prediftions 
are accounted an evidence of Divine Revelation, Three ConſeRaries 
velation of 


Prophecy. IV. The third is, that Gop did not always reveal th, 
internal purpoſes of bis Will unto the true Prophets. V. The grand 
Queſtion propounded, Flow it may be known when Predictions ex. 


preſs Gov's decrees, and when only the ſeries of cauſes, For the 
firſt ſeveral rules laid down, 1. When the Prediction is confirm d by 
a preſent Miracle, 2. When the things foretold exceed the probability 


of ſecond cauſes. VI. 3. When confirm d by Gop's oath, VII. 4 
When the Bleſſings foretold are purely ſpiritual. VIII. Three rules 


for interpreting the Prophecies which reſpect the ſtate of things under 


the Goſpel. IX. 5. When all circumſtances are fortold. 6, When 
many Prophets in ſeveral ages agree in the ſame predictions. X. Pre 


dictions do not expreſs God's unalterable purpoſes, when they on 


contain comminations of judgments, or are predictions of temporal 


Bleſſings, XI, The caſe of the Ninevites, Hezekiah, and others, 


opened, XII, XIII, Of repentance in Gop, what it implies, XIV. 
The Jewiſh objections about predictions of temporal Bleſſings anſwe- 


red. XV. In what caſes Miracles were expected from the Prophets: 
when they were to confirm the truth of their Religion. Iuſtanced in 


the Prophet at Bethel, Elijah, Eliſha and Moles himſelf ; XVI. 
whoſe divine authority that it was proved by Miracles, is demonstr« 
ted againſt the modern Jews, and their pretences anſwered. 


HE next thing which the Rules of T ryal concerned, was the pre- 
dictions of the Prophets. Concerning which God himſelf hath 


| generally 


Pf 
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generally underſtood concerning the truth uf preditctionsg which was a 
matter of very difficult tryal, in degard ofthe goodneſs or the juſtice of 
God, fo frequently interpoſing between the prediction and the event. 
| That place which makes it ſo difficult to difcern the truth of a prediction 
by the event, is Jer. 28. , 8, 9, 10. At bat inſtant I ſhall ſpeak concerning 
1 Nation; and concerning a Kingdom, tu pluckup, aud to pull 4own;' and 
evil, I will repent of the evil I bad thought to do unto them; And at whit 
infant T ſhalt ſpeak concerning a Nation, and concerning a Kinatlow to build 
and to plant it; if it do evil in my ſight, that it obey nut my voice, then 
will I repent of the good wherenith I ſaid I monld benefit them: By which 
place it ſeems clear, that even after the predictions of Prophets, God 
reſerved a liberty to himfelf, either to repent of the evil or the good 
that was foretold concerning any people ; how then can the fidelity of 
a Prophet be diſcovered by the event when God may alter the event, 
and yet the Prophet be a true Prophet? This being a cafe very intricate 
and obſcure, will call for the more diligence in the unfolding of it: In 
order to which, we ſhall firſt premiſe ſome general Hypotheſes and then 
come to the particular reſolution of it. The general Hypotheſes will be 
concerning the way and method of God's revealing future contingencies 
tothe Prophets, without which it will be impoſfible to reſolve the parti- 
cular emergent caſes concerning predictions. eee 
The prediction of future events is no further an argument of 4 prophetic Spi- 
rit, than as the foreknowledge of thoſe things is ſuppoſed to be out of the reach 
of any created underſtanding; and therefore God challengeth this to him- 
ſelf in Scripture as a peculiar prerogative of his own, to declare the 
things that are to come, and thereby manifeſts the Idols of the Gentile: 
to be no Gods, becanſe they could not ſhew to their worſhippers thethings to 
come, Iſa. 44. 6, 7. From this Hypotheſis theſe three Conſectaries follow: 
1. That the events that are foretold, tnuſt be fuch as do exceed the 
reach of any created Intellect; for otherwiſe it cou'd be no evidence of 
a Spirit of true Prophecy; ſo that the foretelling of ſuch events as depend 
upon the ſeries of Natural Cauſes, or ſuch as tho' they are out of the 
reach of Human Underſtanding, yet arenot of the Diabolical, or ſuch 
things as fall out caſually true, but by no certain grounds of prediction, 
can none of them be any argument of a Spirit of Prophẽ7x. 
2. That where there were any other evidences, that the Prophet ſpake 
by Divine Revelation; there was no reaſon to wait the fulfilling of eve- 
y particular prophecy before he was believed as a Prophet. If fo, then 
many of God's chiefeſt Prophets cou'd not have been believed in their 
own Generations becauſe their Prophecies did reach ſo far beyond them, 
% [ſaiah's concerning raus, the Prophet at Bethel concerning Joſiar: 
ad all the prophecies concerning the Captivity and Deliverance. from 
it, muſt not have been believed till fulfilled, that is, not believed at all: 
or when prophecies are accompliſhed they are no longer the objects of 
Faith, but of ſenſe. - Where then God gives other evidences of Divine 
aſpiration, the credit of the Prophet is not ſuſpended upon the minute 
ccompliſhment of every event foretold by him. Now it is evident there 
may be particular Divine Revelation of other things beſides future con- 
ungencies, ſo that if a reaſon may be given, why events once foretold 
my not come to paſs, there can be no reaſon why the credit of any 
Prophecy ſhou'd be invalidated on that account; becauſe every event | = 
* not exactly correſpondent to the prediction. It is moſt certain 1 75 a : g 
| what Co 
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III. 


2. Hypoth. mediately revealed unto themſelves. What was preſently revealed, ſo 


| what ever comes under Divine Knowledge, may be divinely revealed 


for the manifeſtation which is cauſed by any light, may extend it ſelf to 


all things to which that light is extended: but that light which the 
Prophet ſaw by was a Divine Light, and therefore might equally" ex. 
tend it ſelf to all kind of objects; but becauſe future contingencies are 
the moſt remote from humane knowledge, therefore the foretelling of 
theſe hath been accounted the great evidence of a true Prophet; but 
yet there may be a knowledge of other things in a lower degree than 
future contingencies, which may immediately depend upon Divine Re- 
velation; and theſe are, W e As eee 


\ 


1. Such things which cannot be known by any particular Man, bat yet 

. are certainly known by other Men; as the preſent knowledge of things 
done by perſons at a remote diſtance from them: thus Eliſha knew what 
Gehazi did, when he followed Naaman; and thus the knowledge of the 


7 Cor. 14- thought of another's heart depends upon immediate Divine Revelation, 


whereas every one may certainly know the thought of his own heart; and 
therefore to ſome thoſe things may be matters of ſenſe or evident demon-. 
ſtration, which to another may be a matter of immediate Revelation, 
2. Such things as relate not to future contingencies, but are matters 
of Faith exceeding the reach of human apprehenſion ; ſuch things 2s 
may be known when revealed, but cou'd never have been found out 
without immediate Revelation; ſuch all the Myſteries of our Religionare, 
the Myſtery of the Trinity, Incarnation, Hypoſtatical Union, the Death 
of the Son of God for the pardon of the fins of Mankind. Now the im- 
mediate Revelation of either of theſe two ſorts of objects ſpeaks as much 
a truly Prophetical Spirit, as the prediction of future contingencies. $ 
that this muſt not be looked on as the juſt and adequate rule to meaſure 
a Spirit of prophecy by; becauſe the ground of judging a prophetical 
Spirit by that, is common with other things without that, ſeeing other 
object are out of the reach of humane Underftanding as well as future 
events, and therefore the diſcovery of them muſt immediately flow from 
Divine Revelation. „ ic Ht 
3. The Revelation of future events to the Underſtanding of a Pro- 
het, -is never. the leſs immediate, altho' the event may not be corre- 
pondent to the prediction. So that if it be manifeſted that God imme- 
ately reveal ſuch future contingencies to a Prophet, he wou'd be never- 
theleſs a true Prophet whether thoſe predictions took effect or no. 
For a true Prophet is known by the truth of Divine Revelation to the 
perſon of the Prophet, and not by the ſucceſs of the thing, which, 3 
is laid down in the Hypotheſes, is no further an evidence of a true Pro- 
phet, than as it is an argument à poſteriori to prove Divine Revelation 
by. If then the alteration of events after predictions be reconcilablc 
with the truth and faithfulneſs of God, there is no queſtion” but it 5 
with the truth of a prophetical Spirit, the formality of which lies in 
immediate Revelation. $ i 
De Prophets cou d not declare any thing more to the people than was in 


much they knew, and no more, becauſe the Spirit of prophecy am 
upon them per modum impreſſionis tranſeuntis, as the Schools ſpeak, and 
not per modum habitus ; the lumen propheticume was in them, not as 
in corpore lucido, but as lumen in are; and therefore the Light of Reve- 
lation in their Spirits depended upon the immediate irradiations of 


Divine Spirit. - The Prophets had not always a power to prophei 
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hen they wou d themſelves ; and it is ſaid, when they propheſy d, that 

the Word of the Lord came unto them. And therefore the Schools deter- 

mine, that a Prophet upon immediate Revelation did not know bmi, 
prophetabzlia (as they ſpeak in their barbarous language) all thing: which 

Gd might reveal; the reaſon whereof Aquinas thus gives; The ground, , ...-.. 
ſaith he, of the connexion of divers objeds together is ſome common tie by art.2.—4. 
principle, which joyns them together; as charity or prudence im in moral 
vertues ; and the right underſtanding of the principles of a ſcience, is the 
ground why all things belonging to that ſcience are underſtood ; but now in Di- 
vine Revelation; that which connect the objeds of Divine Revelation rs God. 
himſelf; nom becauſe he cannot be fully apprehended by any humane intelled, 
therefore the underſtanding of a Prophet cannot comprehend all matters capa- 

ble of being revealed, but only ſuch as pleaſeth God himſelf freely to communi- 

cate to the Prophet s underſtanding by immediate Revelation. This is further 

evident by all thoſe different degrees of illumination and prophecy, which 

the Jews and other Writers ſpeak ſo much of, viz. of Dreams and Viſi- 

ons, the inſpirations of the Holy Spirit, the Gradus Moſaicns, the Ex- 

ternal Voice, &c. Now in every one of theſe degrees the Prophet cou'd 

go no further than his preſent Revelation extended; and therefore A- 2.2. 217.3. 
quinas determines, That the Underſtandings of the Prophets were in- * 
frumenta deficientia reſpectu principalis agentis, i. e. that in prophetical il- 
lumination the Mind of the Prophet was ſo moved by the Spirit of God, 

as an inſtrument in the hand of an Artificer, which bears no proportion 

with the skill of the work-man : And therefore the Mind of a Prophet 

is moved ſometimes only to apprehend the thing repreſented (which 

they call InſtinFus Divinus, of which they ſay a Prophet may have no 

certainty whether it comes from God or no) ſometimes it is moved ſo 

far as to know certainly that this Revelation is from God (this they call 

Lumen Prophe ticum ) ſometimes a Prophet may be moved to ſpeak thoſe 

things which he fully underſtands ; ſo it was with molt of the true Pro- 

phets ; but ſometimes Men may be moved to ſpeak that which they un- 

derſtand not, as is plain in Caraphas, and probable in Balaam. Some- 

times a thing was repreſented to the Fancy of one, without any poſſibi- 

lity of underſtanding the meaning of thoſe imaginary ſpecies, as in Pha- 

reoh's and Nebuchadnezzar's Dreams; and to another may be given the 

true jadgment of thoſe motions of Fancy without the repreſentation of 

the things, to them, as in Joſeph and Daniel. Now in theſe and many 

other different impreſſions of this prophetical Spirit, the Prophets, to 

whom the things were revealed, cou d go no further than the degree of 

the Revelation made to them did extend. 29 : 

God did not always reveal to the Prophets the internal counſels and de- IV. 
Tees of his own Will, bat often only the method and ſeries of his providence 3: EHbitb. 
n the adminiſtration of things in the world. Which is the ground of that 
threefold diſtinction of prophecy in the Schools, into Prophetia prædeſti- 

"4t10njs, Prophetia præſcientiæ, and Prophetia comminationis ; which is 
ben from the ordinary Gloſs upon Matth. 1. where they are thus 
erplain d; The Prophecy of Predeſtination is, when the event depends 
Wholly upon God's Will, without any reſpe& to ours, as the prophe- 
Lane Incarnation of Chriſt; and the Prophecy of Preſcience is of ſuch 

083 as depend upon the liberty of Man's Will; and the Prophecy of 
"mnation only denotes God's denunciations of heavy judgments a- 
de people, But Aquinas doth better reduce the two former to one, 
nd the ground of the difference is to be fetched from the different ways 
. 9 whereby 
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whereby God knows things in the world; which is either as they ar 
in their cauſes, and ſo they note the order and ſeries of things in the 
world, with the mutual reſpe&s and dependences they have upon one 
another, arid this refers to God's adminiſtration of things in the world, 


or elſe God looks upon them as they are in themſelves, or according} 


to his own poſitive determinations of them; and now in this ſenſe they 
are unalterable; but in the other they are not; but God may alter thoſe 


reſpects of things when he pleaſeth. Now tho' theſe different manner 


of knowledge can never be conceiv'd ſeparate from one another in the 
Divine Uuderſtanding, yet in the Revelation made to the Mind of; 
Prophet, they may be disjoyn'd from each other, becauſe God goth 
not always reveal things in the higheſt degree to the Prophets; for ng 
free Agent doth always act as far as he can. And therefore prophetic 
Revelation is ſometimes a repreſentation of God's internal Decrees, and 
then they always take effect; and ſometimes only the order of Cauſe, 
and Effects, and they may admit of an alteration, and the prophecy ne. 
vertheleſs be true, becauſe then it referr'd only to the ſeries of Cauſe, 
in the world, according to which the Events wou'd follow, if God him. 


ſelf did not interpoſe. Theſe things being thus premis d, we come to 


particular Reſolutions, which muſt ariſe from the Evidences that may 
be given when prophetical predictions did expreſs God's internal pur 
poſe and decree, and when only the order of the Cauſes in the world, 
for in theſe latter it is apparent that events might not anſwer predict 
ons, and yet the Prophet be a true Prophet: which is a matter of ger 
ter difficulty, viz. to find out the exact differences of theſe two, till the 
event hath made it apparent which came from God's unalterable pu- 
poſe, and which not. But tho it be a ſubject little ſpoken to either by 
Jewiſh or Chriſtian Writers, yet we are in hopes there may be ſome ſuch 
clear Notes of diſtinction diſcovered between them, even 2 priori, which 
may ſufficiently clear God's faithfulneſs, and the Prophet's truth, tho 


the event be not always correſpondent to the words of a prediction. 


I begin then with the evidences that may be given when predidtions 
do flow from internal purpoſe and decree. 3 
1. Every prediction confirm d by a preſent Miracle, doth not exprl| 


merely the order of cauſes, but the determinations of God's will, becauſe 


there can be no ſufficient reaſon given why the order of cauſes in Nature 
ſhou'd be altered to expreſs the dependances of things on each other; 


| for herein a Miracle wou d rather tend to weaken than ſtrengthen Faltl, 
| becauſe the end of the Miracle wou d be to confirm their Faith as to: 
vents following upon their cauſes; but now the medium us d for that 


end ſeems to prove the contrary, viz. That God can alter the ſeris 
of cauſes when he pleaſes himſelf, by working Miracles, and therein g0- 
ing contrary to the courſe of Nature; and therefore a Miracle ſeemst0 
be a very incongruous argument in this, becauſe it ſelf is an evidence 


that may be, which it comes to prove ſhall not be. But when Prophet 


come to declare the internal purpoſes of the Will of God concerns 
future ' contingencies, no argument can be more ſuitable to demon 
the truth of what is ſpoken, than the working of a preſent Miracle 
this demonſtrates to the ſenſes of Men, that however unlikely the yn 
may be to them which is foretold, yet with God all things are po 9 
and that it is very unlikely God wou d ſend ſuch a Meſſenger to dec : 
a falſhood, whom heentraſted with ſo great a power as that Þ ike 
ing Miracles, Thus it was in that remarkable prophecy concerning 0 
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ſuc by the Man of God at Bethel, 260 years before his Birth, which 
tho it were to come to paſs ſo long after, God confirm'd it by a Sign, 


think that God wou'd ſet ſo clear a Seal to any Deed which he did in- 
tend himſelf to cancel afterwards. FRETS. a 

2. Predidions expreſs God's inward purpoſe, when the things foretold do 
exceed all probabilities of ſecond cauſes ; in which cauſe tho thoſe words 
of Tertullian ſeem very harſh, credo quia impoſſubile ; yet taking that Im- 
poſſibility as relating to ſecond cauſes, and the ground of Faith to be 
ſome divine prediction, we ſee what reaſon there may be for them: 
For the more unlikely the thing is to be effected by ſecond cauſes, the 
greater evidence it is, that the Prophets in foretelling it did not reſpect 
the mere order of things in the world, but the unalterable counſels of the 
will of God, which therefore won d certainly have their timely accom- 
pliſhments. When therefore any Prophets did foretel things above the 
reach of Natural cauſes, and thoſe things did not come to paſs, it was 
2 certain evidence of a falſe Prophet, as the contrary was of a true one; 
for none cou d know ſo long before- hand ſuch things as were above all 
humane power, but ſuch to whom God himſelf, Who alone was able 
to effect them, did reveal and communicate the knowledge of them. And 
hence we ſee in Scripture thoſe predictions which have ſeemed the grea- 
teſt improbabilities with them, have had the moſt punctual accompliſh- 


with this preface, That he fruſtrateth the tokens of the lyers, and maketh 
the diviners mad, but confirmeth the word of his ſervant, and performeth 
the cꝛunſel of his meſſengers that ſaith to Jeruſalem, Thou ſhalt be inhabited, 
&. The more unlikely then the thing was to come to paſs, the grea- 
ter evidence there was in ſo clear a prophecy of it ſo long before (above 
100 years) and ſo exact a fulfilling of it afterwards preciſely at the ex- 
piring of the LXX years from the firſt Captivity. 0105 4 
3. PrediFions concerning future events, which are confirmed by an oath 


for which we have the greateſt aſſurance we can deſire from that remark- 
able expreſſion of the Apoſtle to the Hebrews, Heb. 6. 17, 18. Wherein 


of his counſel, confirmed it by an oath, that by two imtutable things in which 


Wherein the Apoſtle obviates and removes all doubts and miſpriſions, 
leſt God after the declaring of his Will ſhou'd alter the event foretold in 
it, and that he doth both by ſhewing that God had made an abſolute pro- 
miſe, and withal to prevent all doubts, leſt fome tacite condition might 
hinder performance, he tell us that God had annexed his oath to it, which 


note the fruſtrating of Mens hopes and expectations; ſo it is us'd Heb. 3. 


Th 
poſſible God ſhou'd fruſtrate the expectations of Men, or alter the e- 


\ 


Pa a 


which was the renting of the Altar, and the pouring ont of the aſhes upon it, King.t3- 
and the withering of Jeroboam's hand. We cannot therefore in reaſon 3. 


ments, as the Iſraelites returning out of Egypt at the end of 430 years; 5a. 3. 1. 
their deliverance by Qrus after the Captivity in Babylon, which ſeemed . 35s 
ſo improbable a thing, that when God ſpeaks of it, he uſhers it in © 


VI. 


from God himſelf, do expreſs the immutable determinations of God's will. 


God willing more abundantly to ſhew to the heirs of promiſe the immutability % 


it was impoſſible for God to lye, we might have a ſtrong conſolation, &c. | 


wo things were the moſt undoubted evidences of the immutability of 
God's counſel. The word FX here us d, doth in Scripture often 


7. Tercera eg Nag, we render it the Iabour of the Olive ſhall ſail. So 
Hol. 9. 2. o o twonlo avrovc, and the new Wine ſhall fail in her. 
Ius the meaning here is, that by two immutable things in which it is 


vents of things after he had declared them. For God's oath is an evi- | 


II. Chap VI 
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dent demonſtration of the immutability of his Will in all predi&ions.to 
which this is annexed, and doth fully exclude that which the Seriptare 
calls repenting in God, that is, doing otherwiſe than the words did ſeem 
to expreſs, becauſe of ſome tacite conditions underſtood in them 80 
we find Pſal. 89. 31, 32, 33, 34, 35, 36. I they break my flatwe, 
and keep not my commandments, then will I viſit their tranſgre(ſzon with the 
rod, and their iniquity with ſtripes, nevertheleſs my loving kind neſi will 
T not utterly take from him, nor ſuffer my faithfulneſs to fail; my covenant 
will I not breaſ:; nor alter the thing that is gone ont of my lips. Once hay 
T fworn by my holineſs, that I will not Iye unto David. His ſeed. ſhall en. 
dure for ever, and his throne as the Sun before me. Wherein we fee what 
way God takes to aſſure us of the immutability of his Covenant with 
his people, by the oath which he adjoyns to his promiſes; whereby 
God doth moſt fully expreſs the unalterable determinations of his own 
Will, in that he ſwears by his own Holineſs that he wou'd not lye unto 
David, i. e. that he wou'd faithfully perform what he had promis d to 
him. And therefore Tertullian well faith, Beati ſumus quorum cauſa De- 
us jurat, ſed miſeri & deteſtabiles ſi ne juranti quidem credimns, It i 
happy for us believing Creatures, that God ſtoops ſolow as to confirm 
his Covenant with an oath ; but it will be ſad and miſerable for ſuch x 
dare not venture their Faith upon it, when God hath annex'd his oath 
unto it. It is thought by Expoſitors, that there is a peculiar emphaſis 
in thoſe words, Man INR Once have I ſworn, thereby noting the jr- 
revocable nature of God's oath, that there is no need of repetition of it 
as among Men, becauſe when once God ſwears by himſelf it is the high- 
eſt demonſtration that no conditions whatever ſhall alter his declared 
Concil.* purpoſe. And therefore the Council of Toledo well explains che diffe- 
7olet. 8. rent nature of God's Oath, and his repentance in Scripture; Jurare nun- 
c. 2. 0 * . | . , 
que Dei eſt 2 ſe ordinata nullatenus convellere; penitere vero eadem ordi- 
nata cum voluerit immut are; God is ſaid to ſwear when he binds himſelf 
abſolutely to performance: and to repent, when things fall out contra. 
ry to the declaration of Gods Will concerning them; for ſo it muſt be 
underſtood to be only utatio ſententiæ, and not conſilii, that the alte- 
ration may be only in the things, and not in the eternal purpoſe of God. 
But ſince it is evident in Scripture, that many predictions do. imply 
ſome tacite conditions, and many declarations of God's Will do not ex- 
preſs his internal purpoſes, it ſeem'd neceſſary in thoſe things which God 
did declare to be the irreyacable purpoſes of his Will, there ſhoud be 
ſome peculiar mark and character ſet upon them for the confirmation of 
his people's Faith, and this we find to be the annexing an oath. to his 
promiſes. Thus it is in that grand Inſtrument of peace between God 
and his people, the covenant of Grace, wherein God was pleas d ſo far 
to ſtrengthen the Faith of his people in it, that he ratifes the article 
of peace therein contain d, but eſpecially the Act of Grace, on his on 
part with an oath, thereby to aſſure them it was never his purpaſe to 

repeal it, nor to fail of performance in it. For we are not to thinkt 
an oath lays any greater obligation upon God for performance, than 
the mere declaration of his Will ; it being a part of immutable juſtice, an 
conſequently neceſſarily imply'd in the Divine-nature, to perform pr 
miſes when once made; but God's Oath' reſpects us, and not bimſelf, 
viz. that it might be a teſtimony unto, us that God's Will thereby de- 
clar d is his eternal and unchangeable Will, and ſo the mercies there? 
Ia. 35. 3 promis d * ſure mercies; ſuch as are au, mit hot am A 
tance on God's part. i Wu 4. Pre 
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Predidbiant made by the Prophets concerning. Bleſſings merel pern - Int 
a, 7 expreſs God's internal purpoſe, and therefore muſt have cee VIL 
accompliſhment in the time prefix'd by the Prophets. The grand reaſon of 
this propoſition, is, that the beſtowing of Bleſſings merely ſpiritual, 
doth immediately flow from the Grace and Favour of God, and depends 
not upon conditions on our part, as procuring cauſes of them, and 
therefore there can be no account given why God ſhou'd ſuſpend the 

rformance of ſuch promiſes, which wou d not more ſtrongly have 
held why he ſhou'd not have made any ſuch promiſes at all. And there- 
fore when we ſee that notwithſtanding the higheſt demerits, God 
made ſuch free promiſes, we can have no reaſon to think that any o- 
ther demerits interpoſing between the promiſes and performance, ſhou'd 
hinder the accompliſhment of them : unleſs it be inſerted in the pro- 
miſes themſelves, which is contrary to the nature of free promiſes : - 
Upon this ground all the promiſes relating to the Goſpel ſtate, and to 
the Covenant of Grace therein contain d, muſt have their due accom- 
pliſhment in the time and manner prefix'd by the Prophets: and there- 
fore the Jews are miſerably blind when they ſuppoſe the reaſon why 
the promiſe of the Meſſzas is yet deferr'd after ſo long expectation of 
him, is, the fins of their people; for this ſeems to ſuppoſe that God's 
promiſe of the Meſſras did depend upon their own righteouſneſs and 
worthineſs above all other people, which if it doth they are like to be 
the moſt miſerable and deſperate people the world hath : and befides, 
if God's intuition of {in makes him defer the coming of the Meſſzas, his 
forcfight of fin wou d have hinder d him from ever promiſing a Meſſzas 

to come : but this was fo far from being a hindrance of God's promiſe 
that the main end of the coming of the Meſſzas was to ale reconciliation Dan 9. 24. 
fir iniquity, and to make an end of fin, and to bring in everlaſting rigbte- 
oxſneſs. And we ſee. where- ever the Prophets inſiſt on the Covenant of 
Grace, the promiſe contain d in it is the blotting aut of tranſgreſſions, and 
remembring ſins no more, and that merely on the account of God's free 
Love and for his own Name's ſake : This can be no reaſon then why 
predictions concerning ſpiritual Bleſſings ſhou'd have their exact accom- 
pliſiment, becauſe there can be no bar againſt free Love, and the beſtow- 
ing of ſuch Mercies which do ſuppoſe the greateſt unworthineſs jof 
them, as Goſpel Bleſſings do. un, rk ih) 
he great difficulty hes in explaining the prophetical phraſes concer- VIII. 
ling the Goſpel ſtate, which ſeem to intimate a greater advancement 
and flouriſhing of peace and holineſs therein, than hath as yet been ſeen 
in the Chriſtian World; which gives the Jews the greater occaſion to 
Wagine that the ftate ſo much ſpoken of by the Prophets, is not yet 
fltabliſhed in the World. But all the difficulty herein ariſeth from the 
vant of conſideration of the Idiotiſms of the prophetical language, eſpe- 
cally where it reſpects the ſtate of things under the Goſpel, concerning 
Which, we may obſerve theſe following Rules. 7 


* 


. The Prophets under the Old Teſtament, when they ſpeak of things to 
came to paſs in the New, do fet them forth by the repreſentation of ſuch things 
1 were then in uſe among themſelves 3 thus the ſpiritual Worſhip of the 
Goſpel is propheſy'd of, under the notion of the legal Worſhip among 
ite Jews; the converſion of FAigypt to the Goſpel, is foretold Iſciab 19. 
19, 21, by the ſetting up an Altar, and offering ſacrifice to the Lord: 
nd the Converſion of the Gentiles in general, by the offering up of incenſe, 

|. 1. 11. and the ſervice of God under the Goſpet, is ſet forth by 


going 
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155 3 + Goſpel times, that then men ſhonld beat their ſwords into ploweſhares 


under Goſpel times, is ſet forth by the Prophet Zachary, Tach. 14. 20. 


brother, ſaying, Know the Lord, for all ſhall know me from the leaft to the 


knowledge which ſhou'd be then, by the excluſion of that which doth 
effectually taught by the Spirit of God; but that the number of ſuch un- 


been ſet forth in ſo large an expreſſion. ' Which leads me to the ner 


going up to Jeruſalem, and keeping the feaſt of Tabernacles there, Tach. 14. 
16. and the plentiful effuſion of the Spirit of God in the miraculous gift, 
which attended the preaching of the Goſpel, is ſet forth by the Pro. 
phet, Joel 2. 28. by propheſying, and dreaming dreams, and ſeeing viſions, 
not that theſe things ſhou'd really be under Goſpel times; but that the 
Prophets meaning might be the better underſtood by thoſe he ſpake un. 
to, he ſets forth the great meaſure of gifts and Goſpel light under thoſe 
things which were accounted as the higheſt attainments among then. 
ſelves. So the great meaſure and degree of holineſs which was to he 


by the placing of the Motto which was among the Jews only upon the 
High-Prieft's forehead, that this ſhou'd be ſo common under the Goſpel 
that even the bells of the horſes ſhould bear it, i. e. thoſe things which 
ſeem moſt remote from a ſpiritual uſe, ſhou'd be devoted to it, as the 
Bells were, which were commonly hang'd upon their war-horſes in 
thoſe mountainous Countries; and in the latter part of that verſe, the 
height and progreſs of Goſpel holineſs is deſcrib'd under that phraſe 
That the pots in the Lords houſe ſhould be as bowls before the Altar, i 
ſhou'd be advanc'd from a lower and more ignoble ſervice, to a higher 
and more ſpiritual degree of holineſs. Now the Jews when they ob- 
ſerve theſe and many other prophetical paſſages relating to the time of 
the Meſſzas to run in the old ſtrain of the Law, they preſently conclude 
that the Meſſzas muſt not innovate any thing concerning their way ot 
worſhip, but only be ſome great Prince to give them temporal delive. 
rances, and ſo expound all theſe Texts in a literal ſenſe, which were on- 
ly expreſs d in ſucha ſtrain, the better to help the capacities of thoſe 
they ſpake them to. | 

2. Things abſolutely foretold to come to paſs in Goſpel times in a generil 
manner, are to be underſtood comparatively in reference to what was befart 
For when the meaſure of their grace or knowledge was ſo far above 
what was then among the Jews, that there was ſcarce any proportion 
between them, the Prophets made uſe of ſuch expreſſions to ſet it forth 
by, which might raiſe up the dull apprehenſion of the Jews to conceive 
the juſt meaſure and fulneſs of it. Thus when the Prophets foretel the 
grand increaſe of ſpiritual knowledge in Goſpel times, they do it in thi 
phraſe, They ſhall not teach every man his neighbour, and every men bi 


greateſt, Jer. 31. 33. Where it was far from the Prophets meaning 
to exclude all uſe of teaching under the Goſpel, (which 1s contrary to 
the end of all the Ordinances of the Goſpel; but becauſe teaching doti 
commonly ſuppoſe great ignorance, he ſets forth the abundance of 


imply it. So when it is ſaid that they ſhall be all taught of God, the mes 
ning isnot, that every one that lives in the Goſpel ſtate, ſhou'd be thus 


der the Goſpel, ſhou'd ſo far exceed thoſe under the Law, that od 
cou'd: hardly apprehend the diſproportion between them, unleſs it ha 


Rule. os "x Og 
3. Things foretold as univerſally or indefinitely to come to paſs _ 11 
Goſpel, are to be underſtood as to the duty of all, but as the event only af (909 


choſen people. Thus when there is ſo great peace propheſy d to * 
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ſpears into pruning hooks ; that the Wolf ſhould lie down with the Lamb, aud 
Toad with the Kid; that Nation ſhould not lift up ſword againſt Nation, 
or learn war any more; with many others to the ſame purpoſe; all theſe 
ſpeeches are tobe underſtood of what the nature and deſign of the Go- 
ſpel tends to, and what is the duty of all that profeſs it, and what 


wou d effectually be in the Chriſtian world, did all that profeſs the Chri- 


tian Doctrine, heartily obey the Dictates of it; and ſo 175 as the Goſpel 
Joth prevail upon any, it ſo far cicurates their wild and unruly natures, 
that of furious Wolves they become innocent Lambs, and of raging Li- 
ons, tender Kids; ſo far from hurting and injuring others, that they dare 
not entertain any thoughts of ill- will or revenge towards their greateſt 
enemies. And thus we may ſee, that notwithſtanding the ſeeming re- 
pugnancies of the prophecies of the Old Teſtament concerning the ſtate 
of the New, with the events which have been obſerv'd in it, yet that 
all thoſe predictions which concern the beſtowing of the ſpiritual Bleſ- 
ſings which concern d the Goſpel ſtate, have had their punctual accom- 
pliſhment in the ſenſe they were intended. | 


- 


is foretold, but the ſeveral circumſtances of perſons, time, and place enume- 
rated, are to bave their due accompliſhment, and conſequently expreſs God's 
inward purpoſes. For thoſe promiſes or comminations which are capable 


monly run in general terms; or elſe are ſpoken by way of immediate ad- 
dreſs to the perſons concern d in order to the ſtirring them up the more 
to the duty God aims at by thoſe comminations ; as when Jonas li- 
mited the Nizevites deſtruction to forty days. But when prophecies 
are recorded, not by way of commination but mere prediction, and par- 
ticular circumſtances ſet down, it ſtands to reaſon that ſuch prophecies 
muſt have their certain accompliſhment; and that rſt, becauſe God by 
ſetting down the circumſtances would give them greater evidences that 
the predictions came from himſelf z as when the Prophet at Bethel not 
only foretold the deſtruction of the Altar there, but particularly named 
the Man that ſhou'd do it: viz. Joſtas. So when God by Iſaiah call'd Cy- 
rut by name, it was doubtleſs a great confirmation to them, that the de- 
liverance of the Jews ſhould be by that perſon. Secondly, becauſe the 
circumſtances are intended for Land-marks to know the certainty of the 
accompliſhment of the prophecy. For when they find thecircumſtances 
tall out exactly according to the prediction, they have no ground to 
queſtion the accompliſhment of the prophecy. And hence it was that 
in the grand prophecy of the coming of the Meſſzas all particular circum- 
ſtances were ſo long before foretold. The firſt dawning of his day being 
to Adam after his fall, when the nature he ſhou'd be born of was fore- 


Joth told, 2iz. not Angelical but Human, of the Seed of the Woman. To 
70 Abraham it was further revealed of what Nation of Mankind, viz. from 


bis Poſterity ; to Jacob at what time, when the Scepter ſhould be departed 
from Judah; and from what Tribe, z. his own; to Tſaiah of what per- 
{on in that Family, a Virgin; to Micab in what place, viz. Bethlehem ʒ 
and to Daniel at what preciſe time, toward the expiring of his ſeventy 
weeks; which according to the moſt probable computation of them did 


490 years expired near upon our Saviour's paſſion. Now certainly the 


fore, and falling out ſo exactly, cou d not but give the greateſt convi- 
lang * C ; ction 
ö | 


of alteration by ſome tacit conditions imply'd in them, do moſt com- 


commence from the ſeventh year of Artaxerxes Longimauws, and ſothe 


particular enumeration of all theſe circumſtances ſpoken of ſo long be- 


4. Predifions concerning future events where not only the thing its ſelf IX. 
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fon and evidence, that our bleſſed Saviour was that perſon ſo mach 
ſpoken of by the Prophets, in whom all theſe ſeveral lines did meet a; 
in their center. | A ee un ung 
5. Laſtly, Prediction: then expreſs divine purpoſes when many Prophet, 
in ſeveral ages concur in the ſame predlictions; becauſe it is hardly ſeen hut 
all thoſe tacit conditions which are ſuppos d in general promiſes or 
comminations may be alter'd in different ages; but when the conditions 
alter, and the predictions continue the ſame, it is a ſtronger evidence 
it is ſome immutable counſel of God which is expreſs d in thoſe predicti. 
ons. And in this caſe one prediction confirms the foregoing, as the 
Jews ſay of Prophets; One Prophet that hath the teſtimony of another Pro. 
phet, is ſuppos d to be true; but it muſt be with this ſuppoſition, that the 
other Prophet was before approv'd to be a true Prophet. Now both 
theſe meet in the prophecies concerning our Saviour; for to him bear 
all the Prophets witneſs; and in their ſeveral ages they had ſeveral 
things reveal'd to them concerning him ; and the uniformity and per. 
fect harmony of all theſe ſeveral prophecies by perſons at ſo great di: 
ſtance from each other, and being of ſeveral intereſts and imployments, 
and in ſeveral places, yet all giving light to each other, and exadiy 
meeting at laſt in the accompliſhment, do give us yet a further and cles. 
rer evidence, that all thoſe ſeveral beams came from the ſame Sun, 
when all thoſe ſcattered Rays were at laſt gathered into one Body again 
at the appearance of the Sun of Righteouſneſs in the World. 4 
X. Thus have we now cleared when predictions are expreſſive of God's in- 
ternal purpoſes; by obſervation of which Rules we may eaſily reſolve the 
other part of the difficulty, when they only expreſs the ſeries and de. 
pendencies of things which wou'd have their iſſue and accompliſhment, 
if God by his immediate hand of Providence did not cut off theentail of 
effects upon their natural cauſes. Now as to theſe prophecies which 
concern things conſidered in themſelves, and not preciſely as they are 
in the counſel of God, we are to obſerve theſe Rule. 

x. Comminations of judgments to come do not in themſelves ſpeał the dl. 
ſolute futurity of the event, but do only declare what the perſons to whom they 
are made are to expect, and what ſhall certainly come to paſs, unleſs God 
by his mercy interpoſe between the threatning and the event. So that com- 
minations do ſpeak only the debitum pene, and the neceſſary obligation 
to puniſhment z but therein God doth not bind up himſelf as he doth 
in abſolute promiſes; the reaſon is becauſe comminations confer no 
right to any, which abſolute promiſes do; and therefore God'1s not 
bound to neceſſary performance of what he threatens. Indeed the gull 
or obligation to puniſhment is neceſſary, where the offence hath been 
committed to which the threatning was annexed; but the execution of 
that puniſhment doth till depend upon God's arbitrarious Will, and 
therefore he may ſuſpend or remove it upon ſerious addreſſes made to 
himſelf in order to it. For ſince God was pleas d not to take the preſent 
forfeiture of the firſt grand tranſgr2Aon, but made ſuch a relaxations 
that penal Law, that conditions of pardon were admittabhle, e 
ſtanding ſentence paſs d upon the malefactors, there is ſtrong ground ol 
preſumption in Humane Nature that God's forbearance of Mankind not 
withſtanding fin, doth ſuppoſe his readineſs to pardon offenders upon 
their repentance, and therefore that all particular threatnings of 15 
ments to come, do ſuppoſe incorrigiblenck in thoſe they are pronounc 
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pentance do intervene, God will remove thoſe judgments which are 
threatned againſt them. Ie 49 Fen 1 n 711 rtf 17057 Bott ic; . * 
And this Was certainly the caſe of the Nineuitet upon Jams his prea- . 
ching among them. For when the threatning was ſo peremptory, Tex Jonah 37 
forty days and Nineve ſhall be deſtrozed, all the hope they cou'd have 

of pardon mult be from the general perſwaſions of Men's Souls of God's 

readineſs to remove judgtnents upon repentance. For otherwiſe there 

had been no place for any thing but deſpair and not the leaſt encou- 
ragement to ſupplicate the Mercy of God, which we ſee they did in a 

moſt ſolemn manner afterthey were convinc'd theſe comminations came 

from God himſelf by the mouth of his Prophet. Some think that Fora 
together with'the threatning of judgment did intermix exhortations to 
repentance; but we can find no probability at all for that on theſe two 
accounts : Firſt, Jonas then wou d not have been ſo unwilling to have 7 
undertaken this meſſage; for as far as we can ſee, the harſhneſs of 

it was the main reaſon he thought to have avoided it by flying 

to Tarſhiſh, Secondly, Jonas wou d have had no pretence at all for 

his anger and diſpleaſure at God's pardoning Nineve; which is moſt 

| probably conceiv'd to have been, becauſe the Ninevitet might now ſuſ- 

pect him to be no true Prophet, | becauſe the event anſwer d not his 
prediction. Now there had been no reaſon at all for this, if he had 

mix d promiſes together with his threatnings; for then nothing wou'd 

have fall'n out conttary to his oi predictions. And therefore it ſeeme 
evident that the meſſage Jonas was ſent with, was only the commination 

of their ſpeedy ruin, which God did on purpoſe to awaken them the 

ſooner, and with greater earneſtneſs to repentance, when the judgment 

was denoune d in ſo peremptory a manner; altho it ſeems Jonas had be- 

fore ſuch apprehenſions of the merciful nature of God, and his readinefs Jonah 4.2. 
to pardon, that he might ſuppoſe God's intention by this ſevere denun- 

clation of judgment, might be only to take occaſion upon their repen- 

tance, to ſhew his goodneſs and bounty to them. But this was no part 

of his inſtructions, which he durſt not go beyond in his preaching, what- 

ever his private opinion might bez: for the Prophets were to utter no 

more in their preaching or particular meſſages than was in their com- 

miſſion, and were not to mix their own words with the Word of the 


Lord : einne re Meer 999-011} 
further underſtand the denunciation of death to XII. 
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And by this we ma 
Hezebiah by the Prophet Iſaiah, Set thy houſe in order, for i bon ſhalt. die lia. 38. 1. 
and not live. I queſtion not but the Prophet reveal d to Hezekiah as 
much as God had reveald to him (for to ſay as Maliuæus doth, that the lin. Va- 
Prophet ſpake theſe words of his own head, before he fully underſtood 26. 
Gods mind, is very harſh and incongruous) but God might at firſt diſco- 
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der to Iſaiab not his internal purpoſe, but what the nature of the diſcaſe 
0 vou d bring him to (unleſs his own immediate hand of Providence inter- 
nt bos d) which meſſage he wou d have Iſaiab carry to Hezekiah for the tryal 
bis Faith, and exciting him to the more lively acts of Grace, and for a 
b. firther demonſtration of God's goodneſs to him in prolonging his Life 
of Jond humane probability and the courſe of Second Cauſes,” Now 
. What repugnancy is there to the truth and faithfulneſs of God, that God 
IN 


lhow'd conceal from his Prophets in their Meſſages the internal purpoſes 

0 his Will, and in order to the doing good to Men ſhou d only reveal 

; at wou d certainly have come to. paſs unleſs himſelf had otherwiſe 

termin d it, And thus the repentance which is attributed to GG“, 4 
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i reference to theſe demimerations of judgments, is far from impor. 
ting any real mutation in the internal purpoſes of God (a rock fon 
luave ſplit them ſebves upon) but it only ſigniſies the out ward changing 
 ofthg Scene towards Men, and acting otherwiſe than the words of the 
1 Prophets did/feem to import ; and all the alteration is in the outward 
4 | diſcovery of his Will, which is certainly far from being any;collufinn 
a in God: Unlefs we muſt ſuppoſe God ſo bound up, that he hath ho hi. 
1 berty of oy his own” methods fof bringing Men to repentance, 
for tryal of bis People's graces, but muſt. in evety iaſtance of his Ward 
declare nothing but his own internal purpoſes, ; which is contrary to the 
genefal method of God's dealing with the World, Which is 0 
govern Men by his own Laws, and thereby to awaken them to duty, and 
deter from fin by his annex d threatnings, without revealing any thing 
of his internal purpoſes concerning the ſtate and condition of any. par. 
ticular perfons at all; which threatnings of his, tho pronounced with 
the greateſt ſeverity, do not ſpeak God's inward; reſolutions'as to.any 
particular perſon, but what all muſt expect if they continue impenitert 
and incorrigible. For the only conditions imply d in theſe threatning 
being repentance, it neceſſarily follows, that where that is wanting, theſe 
Hypothetical comminations are abſolute predictions of what: ſhall cer. 
| Ay come to paſs on all thofe who are deſtitute of the condition ſup- 
r . (iy 12 [12207 es 
XIII. = that where any comminations are pronounced by any in a'prophe- 
tical. way concerning any perſon or people, and no alteration happen 


not coming of them to paſs may be a token of a falſe Prophet. For in 

this caſe the only tacite condition imply d in theſe threatning prophe- 

ces is ſuppos d to be wanting, and ſo the comminations muſt be under. 

ſtood as abſolute predictions: Now in thoſe comminations in Scripture, 

whieh ate abſolutely expreſs d, but conditionally underſtood, we find 

ſomething interpoſing, which we may rationally ſuppoſe was the very 

Gen. 20.8, condition undefſtood. As Abimelech's reſtoring of Sereh was the ground 

Ros why the ſentence of death after it was denounced, was not executed up- 

ins ar om bim: So Ahab's Humiliation, Hezekiah his earneſt Prayer, the Nor: 

4d vites Repentance, all interpos d between ſentence and execution, where 

by we may be fully ſatisfy'd of the reaſon why theſe denunciations did 

not take effect: But where the perſons continue the ſame after threat 

nings that they were before, there is no reaſon why the ſentence ſhou 

be fuſpended; unleſs we ſnou d ſuppoſe it to be a mere effect of the p 

tience and long. ſuffering of God, leading Men to repentance andamend: 

ment of life: Which is the ground the Jem. give, why the not fulfl- 

| ling of denunciations of judgment was never accounted ſufficient to pro? 

| aim, de a, Min a falſe Prophet; to which purpoſe theſe words of Maimon 

' | fun. lee, are obſervable in his Jeſade Thoreh, where he treats particularly. on th 

| ſubject of Prophecies : a Propher foretell ſed things, as the death of ®) 

one, or fumine, or war, or the like; if theſe things come not #0 pol 

pull not be abconnted a falſe Prophet ; neither let them ſay, Behold be ha 

firetold, and it comes not to paſr; for our bleſſed God 3s ſlow to anger, ” 
rieb in mercy, and vepenteth of the evil. and it may be that they rep##, 

Got way ſpare ther, as be did the Nimevites, or defer the puniſowen), © 

be did Hezekiah . Thus we ſee that prophetical comminations do o 

exprefs God's mternal purpoſes, and therefore the event may not con 

to pals, and yet the Prophet be a true Prophet. . 
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at all in them, but they continue impenitent and incorrigible, there the 
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2. Predidſiont concerning temporal bleſſings, do not always abſolntely XIV. 
ſpeak the certainty of the event, but what God is ready to do, if they to whone 
they ave made | continue faithful 10 him F ar which We have ſufficient | 
ground from that place of Jeremiah 18, 9, 10. At what inſtant I ſha} 
ſpeak concerning 4 Kingdom, to build and to plant it; if it do evil in my 
febt, that it oben not my voice, then: will 1 repent of the good wherewith I 
ſad I would benefit them. -' 80 Iſaiah 1. 19, 20. If ye be willing aud obe- 
dient, ye ſhall eat the good of the land; but if ge refuſe aud rebel, ye ſhall be 
devoured with the ſword ; for the mouth of the Led hath ſpoken it. Where- 
by we ſee itevident, that all promiſes of Temporal Bleſſings are not to 
be taken abſolutely, but with the condition of obedience; But this the 
7s can by no means digeſt, whoſe Rule is, that all prophecies of good 
things to come muſt neceſſarily come to paſs, or he was no true Pro- 
phet who ſpake them: For, faith Maimonides, Whatever good thing 1d. .,. 
God hath promiſed, altho it be promiſed under a condition, he never revokes 
it ; and we neuer find that God repented him of any good thing promis d, 
but in the deſtru@zon of the firſt Temple, when God had promis d to the righ- 
teour, they ſbou d not die with the wicked ; but he repented him of his words. 
But it is very plain to any one that conſiders the Jewiſh Interpretations 
of Scripture that in them they have always an eye to themſelves, and 
will be ſure not to underſtand thoſe Scripture which ſeem to thwart 
their own intereſt, as is moſt apparent in the preſent caſe ; for the grand 
reaſon why the Jews inſiſt ſo much on the punctual accompliſhment of 
all Promiſes of good to be the ſigu of a true Prophet is, to uphold their 
own intereſt in thoſe Temporal Bleſſings which are propheſy'd of con- 
cerning them in the Old Teſtament ; altho' one wou'd think the want 
of correſpondency in the event in reference to themſelves, might make 
them a little more tender of the honour of thoſe Prophecies which 
they acknowledge to be divine; and have appear d to be ſo in nothing 
more than the full accompliſhment of all thoſe threatnings which are 
denounced againſt them for their diſobedience, even by the mouth of 
Moſes himſelf, Dent. 28. from the 15" to the end. Can any thing be 
more plain and evident, than that the enjoyment of all the privileges 
conferr d upon them, did depend upon the condition of their continuing 
faithful to God's Covenant? The only place of Scripture produced by 
them with any plauſibility, is that Jer. 28. 9. The Prophet which prophe- 
fieth of peace, when the mord of the Prophet ſhall come to paſs, then ſhall the 
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l. 
erer be brown that the Lord hath truly ſent him. For reconciling of 
+ which place with thoſe already mention d, we are to underſtand that 
id. WY fete was a particular conteſt between two Prophets, Hananiab and Je- 
fl. remiah; Jeremiah he foretold evil to come, tho unwillingly, ver. 6. Ha- 
wo BY £4114b he propheſyed peace. Now Jeremiab, according to God's pecu- 
Liar directions and inſpiration, appeals to the event to determine whoſe 


prophecy was the trueſt: Now, ſaith Jeremiah, if the prophecy of Ha- 
"an4h concerning peace be fulfill'd, then he is the true Prophet, and 
[the falſe. And in this caſe when two Prophets propheſy contrary 
things, it ſtands to reaſon that God will not reveal any thing by the 
mouth of his on Prophet which ſhall not infallibly come to paſs, that 
ttereby the truth of his own Prophet may be fully manifeſted. Beſides 
demiaß refers not merely to the event foretold, but gives a ſudden ſpe- 
amen of his own truth in another propheey concerning the death of 
dananiaß, which was punctually accompliſh d the ſame year, ver. 17. 
and which is moſt conſiderable to our purpoſe, both theſe Prophets 
| Q 2 conſidered 
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conſidered the ſame people under the ſame circumſtances; and With the 
ſame conditions; and ſo Jeremiah, becauſe of their yyncorrigibleneſs 
foretells deſolation certainly to come; notwithſtandingthis; Hanoi, 
foretells peace and ſafety, which was contrary directly to God's method 
of proceeding, and ſo the falſity of his prophecy -wou'd infallibly be 
diſcovered by the event. S0 that notwithſtanding this Inſtance, it ap. 
pears evident, that predictions of temporal Bleſſings do ſuppoſe condi 
tions, and ſo have not always the event fulfilled, when the people 6 
not perform their condition of obedience.  ' And thus we haveinoy 
laid down the Rules whereby the truth of prophecies was to be judgu; 
by which it appears what little need the conſtant Prophets had to ap: 
peal to Miracles to manifeſt the certainty of Divine Revelation in them 
So we have finiſhed our firſt Propoſition concerning the manner of try- 
ing Divine Revelation in the Prophets God ſent among his people. 11 
xv. We now come to the ſecond general Propoſition concerning the Pro- 
= phets. Thoſe Prophets whom God did imploy upon ſome extraordinary meſ- 
* "We fage for confirming the truth of the Religion eſtabliſhed by him, had « 
power of Miracles conferred upon them in order to that end. So that we 
muſt diſtinguiſh the ordinary imployment of Prophets, which was either 
Inſtruction or Prediction of future events among God's own people, from 
their peculiar meſſages when they were ſent to give evidence to the truth 
of that way of Religion which was then ſettled by God's own appoint: 
ment. Now the Prophets generally did ſuppoſe the truth of their Re 
ligion as owned by thoſe they were ſent to, and therefore it had been 
very needleſs imploy ing a power of Miracles among them to convince 
them of that which they believed already. For we never read among 
all the revolts of the people of the Fews, that they were lapſed ſo fir 
as totally to reje& the Law of Moſes, (which had been to alter the con- 
ſtitution of their Common-wealth) altho they did enormouſly offend 
againſt the precepts of it, and that in thoſe things wherein the honour 
of God was mainly concerned, as is moſt plain in their frequent and 
croſs Idolatry : Which we are not ſo to underſtand as tho they wholly 
caſt off the worſhip-of the true God, but they ſuperinduced (as the &. 
21aritans did) the worſhip of Heathen Idols with that of the God ot |} 
rael. But when the revolt grew ſo great and dangerous that it was res- 
dy to ſwallow up the true worſhip of God unleſs ſome apparent evidence 
were given of the falſity of thoſe Heathen mixtures, and further con- 
firmation of the truth of the eſtabliſhed Religion, it pleaſed God ſome- 
times to ſend his Prophets on this peculiar meſſage to the main inliri- 
ments of this revolt, as is moſt conſpicuous in that dangerous delign of 
Jeroboam, when he out of a politic end ſet up his two Calves in oppo 
ſition to the Temple at Jeruſalem; and therein it was the more dange- 
rous in that in all probability he deſigned not the alteration of the wor- 
1 King.12, ſhip it ſelf, but the eſtabliſhment of it in Dan and Bethel. For bis ir 
72 tereſt lay not in drawing of the people from the worſhip of God, but 
from his worſhip at Jeruſalem, which was contrary to his deſign of cal. 
tonizing the Kingdom, and taking the greateſt ſhare to himſelf. Nos 
that God might confirm his peoples Faith in this dangerous juncture c 
time, he ſends a Prophet to Bethel, who by the working of preſent Mr 
1King, 13. Tacles there, viz. the renting the Altar and withering of Jeroboams 1 
ba did manifeſt to them that theſe Altars were diſpleafing to God, 25 
king, 18. the true place of worſhip was at Jeruſalem. So in that famous Fire- „ 
% dieal for trying the truth of Religion between God and Baal upon Mou, 
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Carmel by Elijah, God was pleas d in a miraculous way to give the moſt 
pregnant teſtimony to the truth of his'own worſhip by cauſing a fre 
to come down from Heaven and conſume the ſacrifice, by which the Prieſts 
of Baal were confounded, and the people confirmed in the Belief of the 
only true God: for preſently upon the ſight of this Miracle the people | 
fall on their faces and ſay, The Lord be i God, The Lord he 3s God. 1 King. 18 
Whereby we plainly ſee what clear evidence isgiven to the truth of that * 
Religion, which is atteſted with a power of Miracles. Thus the Widow 
of Sarepta which was in the Country of Zidon, was brought to believe 
Elijab to be a true Prophet by his raiſing up her Son to Life. And the 
Woman ſaid to Elijab, Now by this ] know that thou art a Man of God, King. 7. 
and that the word of the Lord by thy mouth is truth. So we fee how Na- © 
41148 was convinc'd of the true God by his miraculqus cure in Jordan 
by the appointment of Eliſha, Behold now I know that there is no Qod in 2 King. 3. 
all the earth, but in Iſrael ; by which inſtances it is demonſtrable that 
either the Faith of all theſe perſons was built upon weak and inſuffici- 
ent grounds, or that a power of Miracles is an evident confirmation of 
the truth of that Religion which is eſtabliſh'd by them. For this we 
{ce was the great end for which, God did imploy any of his Prophets to 
work Miracles, viz. to be as an evident demonſtration -of the truth of 
what was revealed by him. Sothat this power of Miracles is not meerly a 
motive of credibility, or a probable inducement to remove prejudice 
from the perſon, as many of our Divines ſpeak, but it doth contain an 
evident demonſtration to Common Senſe of the truth of that Religion 
which is confirm'd by them. 18 8 8 

And thus we aſſert it to have been in the caſe of Moſes, the truth of XVI. 
whoſe meſſage was atteſted both among the Mg yptians, and the Mraelite- 
by that power of Miracles which he had. But herein we have the great 
Patrons of Moſes our greateſt enemies, viz. the preſent Jews z who by 
reaſon of their enmity to the Doctrine of CHRIS T, which was atte- 
ſted by unparallell'd Miracles, are grown very ſhy of the Argument drawn 
from thence : Inſomuch that their great Dr. Maimonides lays down this Maim. de 
for a confident Maxim, FWMRT 1230 RW Na Warn Ry 129 Wh I 32 
The Iſraelites did not believe in Moſes our Maſter for the ſake of the Mira- © 


cles which he wrought. Did they not? the more ſhame for them: and 


if they did, the more ſhame for this great Rabbi thus to belye them. 
But the reaſon he gives for it is, Becauſe there may remain ſome ſuſpicion 
in ones mind, that all Miracles may be wrought by a power of Magic or In- 
cantation : Say ye ſo? what, when Moſes confounded all the Magici- 
ans in Ægypt, and made themſelves who were the moſt cunning in 
theſe things confeſs it was the finger of God, and at laſt give out as not 
able to ſtand before Moſes 2 might one till ſuſpect all this to be done 
by a Magical power? Credat Judæus Appella, non ego. This is much 7oF. 4/6. 
like what another of their Doctors ſays, whom they call the Divine {-*-< 18. 
Philoſopher, that Eliſha his raiſing the Child to Life, and caring Naa- 
mansLeproſy, and Daniels eſcaping the Lions, and Jonas out of the 
hale's Belly, might all come to paſs by the influence of the Stars, 
or by Pythoniſm. Very probable! but it is moſt true which G. Vortius 
there obſerves of the Tews, Nihil non nugaciſſumi mortalium fingunt ne co- 
Sy agnoſcere virtute ac digito quaſi ipſius Dei Jeſum noſtrum effeciſſe mi- 
0 ſua. All their defign in this is, only to leſſen the Miracles of our 
leſſed Saviour, and to derogate all they can from the Belief of them. 
ence they tell us, that nothing is ſo eaſy to be done as Miraclesz the 
88 | mer 
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mere recital of the Tetragammaton will work wonders, and that by thiz 
Feremiah and our Saviour did all their Miracles: It is well yet that he 
did no more than one of their own Prophets had done before him; bur 
where I wonder do we read that ever the pronouncing of four Letters 
raiſed one from the dead, who had lain four days in the grave or by 
what power did Chrift raiſe himſelf from the dead; (which was the 


greateſt Miracle of all) cou'd his dead Body pronounce the'Tetrapran- 
maton to awaken its ſelf with? But Maimonides farther tells us, thatthe 
Miracles which Moſes wrought among the M raelites were merely for ne- 


ceflity, and not to prove the truth of his Divine Commiſſion, for which 
he inſtanceth in dividing the Red ſea, the raining of Manna, and the 
deſtruction of Corah and hiscomplices. But ſetting aſide that theſe two 
latter were the immediate hand of God, and not Miracles done by AM. 
ſes ; yet it is evident that the intent of them was to manifeſt a Divine 
Preſence among them: and in the tryal of Corab Moſes appeals to Gods 
immediate Providence to manifeſt whether God had immediately im- 
ploy'd him or no. For it is evident by the Text, that the main charge 
Numb. 16. they laid againſt Moſes, was ambition and uſurpation; Is it à ſarall thing, 
ſay they, that thou haſt brought us up out of a Land that floweth with mill 
and honey, to ſill us in the wilderneſs, except thou make thy ſelf altogether 
a prince over us? Whereby it is evident they thought that Moes added 
out of a private deſign, and aimed at his own honour and authority; 
which was an imputation of the higheſt nature that cou d be alledged 
againſt him. Now ſee how Moſes proceeds to clear himſelf, (which is 
; ſufficient to ſtop the mouths of theſe incredulous Jews) for he lays the 

greateſt evidence of his Divine Commiſſion upon a preſent Miracle. And 
v. 28, 29, Moſes ſaid, Hereby ſhall ye know that the Lord hath ſent me to do all theſ 
works ; for I have not done them of mine own mind; If theſe men dis the 
common death of all men, then the Lord hath not ſent ne, &c. Can any 
thing be more plain than that the only intent of this Miracle was to 


make it appear, that Moſes took not his office upon him, but was im- 


mediately ſent and imploy'd by God in what he did. But that which 


will put an end to this controverſy, is God's giving Moſes a po 


wer to 


work Miracles for that very end, that the Iſraelites ſhoud believe him, 


' Exozws 8. 8, 9. And can we think they wou d have ever left Haupt 35 
they did, and followed Moſes into the wilderneſs, unleſs they had been 
fully convinced he was a deliverer ſent from God? It is true (that which 
the Jews ſpeak ſo much of) the ſtatio in monte Sina was a great confir 
mation both to their own Faith and to Moſes his, according to What 
God had told him, Exod. 3. 12. but yet it follows not hence they had 
no firm bottom for their Faith to ſtand on before (for then they might 
have been drowned in the Red ſea as well as the Egyptians) but Gods 


knowing their incredulity and readineſs to diſobey his Law, did at the 


pPromulgation of it teſtify to their eyes and ears his on preſence in 17 
Excd. 19. midſt of them. And this certainly was one of the greateſt Miracles 0 
all: and therefore to oppoſe this to the evidenee that is produce 
Miracles is only to oppoſe a power of working Miracles to a power o 
doing them. So vain and empty then, ſo falſe and fallacious, Jen fo 
directly contrary to Holy Scripture is that Axiome of the Fews, Prophetc 
dveritat non confirmatur miraculis : for Miracles are ſufficient evidences 
Divine Revelation in any whom God imploys, to all but ſuch wo 
reſolved not to believe them; and as one well faith, Pertzwacre # um 
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remedium poſuit Deus; God never works Miracles to convmce. obſt Tn 4 
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their and 2 Infdels. 6. "Thom is the firſt caſe wherein Mir Miracles | 
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31 1404 The nn) of che Law: of Moſer diſcuſled. 


L Te fecond ea ſe ber Miracles by: be expected, when a "Divine 
faſſtive Law is to be repealed, and another way of worſhip eflg- 
liſhed inſleadof it. The poſſ chili in general M a repeal of a Di. 
vine Law aſſerted; the. particular. cafe of the Lam of Moſes diſ- 
puted againſt the Jews: II. the matter of that Law proved. not to 


be immutably ebligatory ;, becauſe the ceremonial precepts were requi- 


red not for themſeluen, hut for ſame furt ber end; that proved from 
Maimonides 4 confeſſion + III. the precepts of the Ceremonial 
Law frequently diſpenſed with while the Law was in force. 

the Paſſover f Hexekiah, and ſeveral, at ber inſtances. IV. It is 
not inconſiſtent with the wiſdom of GoD ta: repeal ſuch an e ftabliſped 


Law. 'Abravanel's arguments anſwered. V. Of the perſection of 


the Law of Moſes, compared with the Goſpel, VI. Whether Gab 
bath ever declared be Id never repeal the Law ef Moſes. VII. 


. Of adding to the precepts. VIII. 125 the expreſſions" ſeeming to im. 


ph the 7 8 of the Law of Moles,” Reaſons aſſigned why thoſe 
expreſſions are uſed, tha perpetuity. te not implyed. IX. The Law 
of Moles not huilt upon immutable auge becauſe many particular 
precepts were founded upon particular decafions, 'as the cuſtoms of 
the Zabii ; X, many ceremonial precepts thence deduced out of Mar 


monides z XI. and becauſe: ſuch- a {tate of things was faratald- 
with which the obſervation of the Ceremonial Law wou d be inconfi- 


flent. XII. That ng} es fron the e a the 01d 


Teftament, 


A 


| Now come to tho unnd Sr Miracles may be ly ierpod 
&d, E is, Mhem ſomething which hath * Malie by Di- 
vine Lew, ir to be repealed, and ſome other my of 4 to he ſet up in- 
Lead of ; it. Two things are very 1 ſpoken to _ the clea- 


18 of this Pro poſition : Firſt, Whether. a ”=_ once eftabliſpe 55 by God 
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* be N of « repeal 5 ba y, What da Ot — 0 acles 
two con- 


nanifeſt (God's intention of repealing 4 former 
4 ween the Jews and IIs, 21s. 


tain the main foundation of the Diſpute | 
Whether the Law of Moſes mas ever to he laid 


| Fecles of our Bleſſed Saviour were ent evidences of Gods intention by 
vine to repeal the former Los ==: 25 Moſes?-begin with te fr 


8 Divine Law in n or the Law of 
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in particular 
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ter God'bimſelf ag made it 


God. to alter it and 


II, | _ Firſt then as to the matter of the Law; and here it muſt be fupposd 
that in the matter of Controverſy between us and the Jews, the queſt 
on is not of any of thoſe things which are therefore commanded; be- 
cauſe they are intrinſecally good, as the precepts of the Natural or Mo- 
ral Law; but of thoſe things which are therefore only good, beczuſe 
God commands them, i. e. things merely poſitive, whoſe worth and 
value ariſeth not from the intrinfic weight of the things; but from tbe 
external impreſs of Divine Authority upon them. Now it is no queſtion 
on either hand whether God may require theſe things or no; not whe- 
ther theſe things will be acceptable unto God, fo long as he requires 
them; but whether, when once required, the obligation to them can 
never ceaſe. Such kind of things among the Jews we ſuppoſe all the 
Rites and Ceremonies of the Law to be; viz. Circumcifion, Diſtinction 
of Meats and Days, Cuſtoms of ſacrificing, and ſuch like, and hat. 
ever other Lawsreſpected them as a diſtinct and peculiar Common-wealth, 
All theſe we ſay are ſuch as do not carry an immutable obligation along 
with them; and that on theſe accounts. tet. 
I. Firſt, Becauſe theſe things are not primarily required for themſelve, 
but in order to ſome further end. Things that are required upon their own 
accoufit, carry an indiſpenſable obligation in them to their performance; 
but where things are commanded not for themſelves} but the Legilhtor 
doth expreſs ſome particular grounds of requiring them, there the end 
and intention of the Legiſlator is the meaſure of their obligation. 10 
ee ver. Which purpoſe Maimonides excellently! ſpeaks, when he ſays, That #2 
P. 3. c. 32. Particular manner of worſhip among the Jews, as ſacrifices and obtutin!, 
were ſecundum intentionent ſecund am Dei; God's feromdary intention an 
deſign; but prayer, inuocation, and the like, were nearer God's primur in 
tention Now, ſaith he, for the firſt, they are no further acceptable to Goa, 
than a all the cironmſtances of ume, place, and perſons. are ohſerved, Wie 
are preſcribed: hy Gos himſelf; but the latter are "acceptable in any perſon 
time, or place. And for this canſe, ſaith he, it is that me find the Prophet 
often reproving #1en for their too great ſedulity in bringing * 
Al N | | | . | anc 
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» culcating this to them, that God did not intend theſe at the principal in- 


ftances of his worſhip, and that God did not need any of theſe things. 8d 


Ham. 15. 22. Behold to obey is better than ſacrifice, and to hearken, than 


ihe fat of rams Wa. 1. 11. To what purpoſe is the multitude of your facri- 
* "y me 2 ſaith the Lord. And eſpecially Jerem. 7. 22, 23. For 1 


ſpake not to your fathers, nor commanded them in the day that I brought 


them forth out of the land of Egypt, concerning burnt-offerings ; but this 


thing 1 commanded them, ſaying, Obey my voice and I will be your God, 
and ye ſhall be my people. Of which words Maimonides ſaith, Scrupulum 
moerunt omnibus, quos mihi videre aut. audire contigit; For ſay they, 
How can it be that God did not command them concerning Sacrifices, 
when a great part of the Law is about them: But Maimonides well re- 
ſolves the doubt thus, That God's primary. Intention, and that which he 
chiefly looked at, was obedience; but God's Intention in ſacrifices and ob- 
lations, was only to teach them the chiefthing, which was obedrence.. This 
then is of the number of thoſe things which are ſpoken abſolutely, but 
to be underſtood comparatively; as, I will have mercy and not ſacrifice. 


but the Holy Ghoſt, &c. So that we ſee all the goodneſs which is in theſe 
things, is convey dinto them by that which is morally good, which is 
obedience ; and God did never regard the performance of thoſe Laws 
any further than as it was an expreſſion of obedience, and it was con- 
joyn'd with thoſe other moral duties which. were moſt. agreeable to the 
Divine Nature. And in this ſenſe many underſtood that difficult place, 
Exel. 20. 25. And Igave them S 87 ep ſtatutes that were not good, 


S -& Cw — mas. — 4 vw 


themſelves good; to which purpoſe they give this Rule: Aliquid negatur 
ineſſe alicui, quod alterius comparatione exiſtimatur exigunm, But Irather 
think that which the Chaldee Paraphtaſt ſuggeſts; and others explain 
further, to be the meaning of that place, zz. that by the Precepts that 
were not good, is meant the cruel and tyrannical impoſitions of thoſe 
enemies God for their ſins did deliver them over to, which were far 


2 CÞ rr 4s 5 — 


from being acceptable to them, which is frequently the ſenſe of Good 
in Scripture. Thus we .ſee one reaſon why the Ceremonial Precepts do 
n Wy "ot in themſelves imply an immutable obligation, . becauſe they are not 
t- commanded for themſelves, but in order to a further end. 19098 © 
b, 2. Becauſe God bath: frequently (diſpenſed with the Ceremonial Precepts 
en they were in greateſt force, if the end of them; could be attain- 


ed without them, Thus the Precept of Circumciſion ſlept during 
the 1/7aclites travels in the Wilderneſs, - Thus David ate of the Shew- 
breed, which is expreſly forbidden in the Law the Jews think to evade 
this by diſtinguiſhing between the Bread of Confeſſion in the Euchari- 


this is Gloſſa Aurel ianenſit, which overthrows the Text; for it is ex- 
Preſly (aid, that the ground why the Prieſt gave him Holy Bread, was 
becauſe there was none there but D ii, the ſhew-bread,; 1 Sam. 


poſed by the Jews to have been in the ſiege of Jericho, viz. in the caſe 


4 of the Sabbath. But it is more plain in that Anomal out Paſſover obſer- 
"ed by Hezekiah, which many of the Jews;themſelves acknowledge was | 
1. dot obſerved as the Second Paſſover, provided by the Law to be cele- Numb. 4 


1. e. ſay they, comparatively with theſe things which were ſimply and in 


My doFrine is not mine, but his that ſent ne. It is not you that ſpeak, 


It. 


Sica! Offering, mentioned Leviticus 7. 13. and the proper Shew-bread > Exod. 29: 
Noy they ſay David ate only of the Firſt, and not of the Second; but 33: 


1. 5. A like violation of the Law without reproof, is commonly ſup- 


rated on the 14 ä day of the ſecord-month by thoſe who. were debarrec 4 LI. 
_—_ EE ROC 2 
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tbe firſt for their legal uncleanneſs; but they ſuppoſe it to have been in. 

tended for the Legal Paſſover ; only becauſe the fourteenth of Mia 

2 Chron, was paſſed before the Sanctification of the Temple was finiſbed, leſt they 
29. 17- ſhou'd celebrate none at all that year, they tell us that HezeFiah wi 

the conſent of the Rulers, did make an Interculation that year of a whole 

Month, and ſo Niſan was reckon'd for the ſecond Adar, and Jrer for 

1 Niſan, from whence they ſay that Hezełiab did intercalate Niſan in N. 

oll, Jad. ſan, that is, added another Niſan to the firſt, But where do we real 

cap. 9. any ſuch thing permitted in the Law as the celebrating the Firſt Paſore 

the 140 of the fecond Month ? But granting that it was obſerved as 3 

ſecond Paſſover, becauſe of the want of Legal Sanctification both in 

Prieſts and People; yet we find great irregularities in the obſervation 

2 Chron, Of it; for it is expreſly ſaid, That a multitude of the people bad not cle 

30. 18. ſed themſelves, yet they did eat the Paſſover otherwiſe than it was written, 

ver. 206. And yet it is ſaid upon Hezekiah's prayer, that the Lord hearkned 1 

Hezekiah, , and healed every one. So that we ſee God himſelf did di 

ſpenſe with the ſtri& Ceremonial Precepts of the Law, where Men did 

look after the main and ſubſtantial parts of the worſhip God required 

from them. Nay God himſelf hath exprefly declared his own Will to 

diſpenſe with the Ritual and Ceremonial Law, where it comes to ſtand 

in competition with ſuch things as have an eternal Goodneſs in them, 

Hoſ. 6. 6, When he ſaith, He deſired mercy and not ſacrifice, and the knowledye if 

God more than burnt-offerings. Thus we plainly ſee that the Ceremonul 

Law, however poſitive it was, did yield as to its obligation, when 4: 

ny thing that was Moral, ſtood in competition with it. And fo the 

Jews themſelves ſuppoſe an open violation of the Judicial Law to have 

2 Sam. 21. been in the hanging up of Saul's Sons, a long time together, direly 

9, 19 contrary to Deut. 21. 23. which they conceive to have been from the 

16 of. Niſan to the 17 of Marcheſvan, which is as much as from our 

March to September, whereas the Law faith expreſly that the body of one 

that is hanged ſhall not remain all night upon the tree, but thou ſhalt in any 

wiſe bury him that day. One of the Jewiſh Rabbies, as G. Foſtias tells us 

Ry” is ſo troubled at this, That he wiſheth that place in Samuel expunged ow of 

in 4brav, Scripture, that the Name of God might be ſanätiſied. But whether this were 

. 13. done an , by the command of the Oracle or no, or whether only by 

a general Permiſſion, we ſee it was acceptable unto Gad; for upon that the 

Gibeonites famine was removed, and God was intreated for the land. Thus 

we have now proved that there is no immutable and indiſpenſable ob- 

ligation which ariſeth from the things themſelves. © | 

IV. Secondly, It is no way inconſiſtent with the Wiſdom: of God to fe. 

Py peal ſuch a Law when once eſtabliſhed. The main; argument of that 

po ee. learned R. Abravanel, whereby he wou'd eſtabliſh! the eternity of ths 

nana.c.13, Law of Moſes, is fetched from hence, That this Lam was the reſult of the 

* Wiſdom of God, who knows the ſuitableneſs of things he appaints t0:tht 

he appoints them for; as God hath appointed bread tobe the food of Man's 

dy : Now we are not to enquire why God hath appaintedibreads and uo other 

thing to be the food 7 Man; no more, ſaith he, are me to enguire why C 

hath appointed this Law rather than another for the ſoual af uur Soul o; hut t 

are toreſt contented with the counſels of God, tho menaderſiand not the = 

ſon of them. This is the ſubſtance of that Argument, which: be — 

largely deduceth. To which we anſwer, that his Argument holds f 

for Obedience to all God's poſitive Precepts of what kind or natuſe 7 

ver they be, ſo long as we know their Obligation to continue; . 
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** queſtion is, whether every poſitive Precept muſt always continue 


0 oblige. And thus far his fimilitnde will hold good, that whatever 


God doth command, we are to look upon it to be as neceſſary to our 


Souls, as bread to our Bodies; but hence it follows not that our Souls 
muſt be always held to the ſame poſitive Precepts, any more than our 
Bodies to the ſame kind of food. Nay, as in our Bodies we find ſome 
kind of food always neceſſary, but the kind of it to alter according to 
age, health, and conſtitutions fo we ſay ſome kind of Divine Reve- 
lation is always neceſſary; but God is graciouſly pleaſed to temper it ac- 


cording to the age and growth of his People; ſo he fed them as with 


Milk in their Non-age, with a Ritual and Ceremonial Law, and trained 
them up by degrees under the Nurſery of the Prophets, till the Church 
was grown to age, and then God fed it with the ſtrong Meat, which 
is contained in God's Revelation of his Will by the Goſpel of his Son. 
And therein was abundantly ſeen God's m2avzaiiaGs mpin, his variega- 
ted Wiſdom, that he made choice of ſuch excellent and proportionable 
ways to his People's capacity to prepare them gradually for that full and 
compleat Revelation, which was reſerved for the time of the appearance 
of the true Meſſzas in the World. For can any thing be more plain 
than the gradual progreſs of divine Revelation from the beginning of 
the World? That fair reſemblance and portraiture of God himſelf, and 
his Will upon his Word (if I may fo expreſs it) had its Ground-work 
laid upon Man's firſt Apoſtacy in the Promiſe made Gen. 3. 15. whereon 
ſome further lines were drawn in the times of the Patriarchs, but it had 
its -uzye=piz, it was ſhadowed out the moſt in the Typical and Ce- 
remonial Law,” but was never filled up to the life, nor had its perfect 
Co,, till the Son of God himſelf appeared unto the World. If 
then it be incogliſtent with the Wiſdom of God to add any thing to the 
Law of Moſes, why not to the Revelation made to Adam or the Patri- 
archs? or eſpecially to the ſeven Precepts of Noab, which they ſuppoſe 
to have been given to all Mankind after the Flood ? If it were not re- 
pugnant to the Wiſdom of God to ſuperadd Rituals and Ceremonials 
to Morals and Naturals, why ſhall it be to take down the ſcaffolds of 
Ceremonies, when God s Spiritual Temple the Church of God is come 


toits full height? Is there not more reaſon that Rituals ſhou d give place 


to Subſtantials, than that ſuch ſhou'd be ſuper-· induced to Morals? 
There are only two things can be pleaded by the Jem why it ſhould 

be more repugnant to the Wiſdom of God to add to the Law of Moſes, 

than to any former Revelation, which are the greater perfection they 


ſuppoſe to be in this Revelation above others, and that God in the pro- 


mulgation of it did expreſs that he would never alter it. But both theſe 
are manifeſtly defective and inſufficient, in order to the end for which 
they are produced. For firſt, what evidence is there that the Law of 

er contained ſo great perfection in it, as that it was not capable of 
having any additions made to it by God himſelf? We ſpeak not now 
of the perfection of the Moral Law, which it is granted contained in it 
the foundation of all poſitive Precepts; for this we never contend for 


nc abrogation of, but the Ritual Law is that we meddle with; and is pfl. 29. 
it polltble any Men ſnou d be ſo little befriended by Reaſon as to think 10% 


this to be the utmoſt pitch of what God cou'd reveal to the World, as 


o the way of his own Worlbip 2 Let any indifferent rational perſon 
lake the Precepts of the Goſpel, and lay them in the balance with thofe 
vt the Ceremonial Law, and if he makes any ſcruple of deciding on 
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Deut. 12. fo nor diminiſh from it? So indeed Maimonides argues; but therein 


32. 


Maimon de 


de fund. 


fegte 9. . is R. Joſ. Albo, whoſe words are thus produced by Vorſtius and others; 
Tktarim l. The Scripture only admoniſbeth us, that we ſbould not add to nor dininib 


3. Cc. 14. 


in his Meridian Elevation? As well may we think a dark ſhady paſſage 


himſelf by this Speech? whence came then all the Prophetical Revelat- 


which fide the over-weight lies, we may have cauſe to ſuſpect him fot. | 
ſaken of that little Reaſon which gave him the name of Man. Let bye 
the fifth of Matthew be laid againſt the whole book of  Lewitiews, and 
then ſee whether contains the more excellent Precepts and more/ſujtable 
to the Divine Nature? I ſpeak not this to difparage any thing which 
had once God for the Author of it, but to let us ſee how far Gad'was 
from. the neceſſity of Natural Agents to act to the height of bis ſtrength 
in that difcovery of his Will. God is wiſe as well as righteous in all 
his ways; as he can command nothing but what is juſt ; fo he will 
command nothing but what is good, nay excellent in its kind. But tho 
all the Stars be in the ſame Firmament, yet one Star differs from anothy 
in glory; though they may be all Pearls, yet ſome may be more Orient 
than others are; every place of Holy Scripture may have its Crown, but 
ſome may have their Aureolæ, a greater excellency, a fuller and larger 
capacity than the other hath z every parcel of Divine Revelation may 
have ſome perfection in its kind, yet there may be ſome ronſtra perfidi. 
onis ini Scaliger s expreſſion that may far out-vye the Glory and Excel. 
lency of the reſt. Can we think the miſts and umbrages of the Lay 
could ever caſt fo glorious a Light as. the Sun of Righteouſneſs himſelf 


more magnificent and glorious than the moſt princely Palace, a Picture 
drawn in charcoal more exquiſite and curious than the lines of Apeles, 
ſome imperfe& rudiments more exact and accurate than the moſt elabo- 
rate work, as go about to compare the Law of Moſes with the Goſpel 
of Jeſus Chriſt in point of excellency and perfection. Let the Jews then 
boaſt never ſo much of their gradus Moſaicus, and how much it exceeds 
the degree of Revelation in other Prophets, we know if his light be 
compar'd with what the Goſpel communicates, Moſes himſelf ſaw but 
as in a glaſs darkly, and not in ſpeculo lucido, as the Fews are wont to 
ſpeak. We honour Moſes much, but we have learnt to hononr him at 
whoſe Transfiguration he was preſent, more; neither can that be thought 
any diſparagement to him, who accounted the reproach of Chriſt greater 
riches than the treaſures of Mgypt. A Ran 
But it may be, tho the Law in its ſelf be not ſo abſolutely perfect, yet God 
may have declared he will never alter it, and then it is not conſiſtent with 
Divine Wiſdom to repeal it. Very true: God will never alter what be 
hath ſaid he will not; but where is it that he hath thus bound up bim. 
ſelf? Is it in that noted place to this purpoſe, Thou ſhalt not add there 


more like a Jew than himſelf ; and yet one of his own Nation therein 
far more ingenuous than he, gives a moſt ſufficient anſwer to it, ich 


m God's commands according to our own wills; but what binders, faith 
he, but God bimſel f may according to his own Wiſdom add or diminiſh whit 
pleaſeth 2 But are they in good earneſt when they ſay God bound up 


ons among the Jews? did theſe add nothing to the Law of Moſes whic 
was as much the Will of God when revealed by them, as any thing ves 
revealed by Moſes himſelf? or will they ſay that all thofe things were 
contained for the ſubſtance in the Law of Moſes, as to what concert” 
practice? Very true; but not in the Ceremonial, but the Moral Law; 
and ſo we ſhall not ſtick to grant that the whole duty of Man may e 
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mand s in another way than he hath 3 and diminiſhing from 
them be merely not to do what God ha 

ceire, then theſe words are till more remote from the ſenſe affixed on 
them by the incredulous Jews. - For why may not God himſelf add to 
his own Laws, or alter the form of them, altho we are always bound di- 
realy to follow God's declared will? May not God enlarge his own 
Will, and bring his Scholars from Rudiments of their non- age to the 


higher knowledge of thoſe who are full 13 or muſt the World of 
O 


neceſſity do that which the old Roman to much abhorred, ſeneſcere in 
elementis, wax gray in learning this A, B, C? or was the Ceremonial 


law like the Chine Characters, that the World might ſpend its Age in 


conning of them? But it appears that there was no other meaning in 
that ſtrict prohibition, than that Men ſhou d not of their own heads of- 
fer to find out new ways of worſhip as Jeroboam did, but that God's Re- 
velation of his own Will in all its different degrees was to be the ade- 
quate Rule of the way and parts of his own worſhip. And I wou'd 
fain know of the Fews whether their own ſevere and ſtrict Prohibitions 
of things not at all forbidden in the Law of God, and that on a religi- 
ous account, as NNN? ID 7 boundary to the Law, come not nearer the 
adding to God's Law, than God's own further declaration of his Will 
doth? All the diſpute then muſt be, not whether God may add to his 
own Law, but whether the Goſpel be a prohibited addition to the Law 
of Moſes ; that is whether it be only the invention of Men, or it be the 
expreſs declaration of the Will of God? As to which controverſy, 


he is no true Chriſtian who dare not readily joyn iflue with them, and 
undertake to prove by all the Arguments by which they believe the 
Law of Moſes to have been of Divine Revelation, that the Goſpel 
of Chriſt is a clear Manifeſtation of the Will of God. But of that after- 
wards. 1 5 Bret * de 0 l 

From hence it is evident that God hath not by this place tied up 
himſelf from any further Manifeſtation of his Mind beyond the Law of 
Moſes; but it may be they may put a greater confidence in thoſe ex- 
preſſions which ſeem neceſſarily to imply a perpetual and unalterable 


— 


th commanded, as ſome con- 


VII. 


obligation in the Law of Moſes : For, ſaith the late learned Rabbi Ma- 1g: 
naſeb Ben Iſrael, If by ſuch expreſſions as thoſe are uſed in Scripture which Concil. in 


ſeem to import the perpetuity of the Law of Moſes, ſomewhat elſe ſhould be 
vent than they ſeem to expreſs what did Moſes and the Prophets in uſing 


them but lay a ſtumbling-block in the ways 


of Men, whereas they might have 
ſpoken clearly, and told us there 


ſhould a time come when the Ceremonial 


it. 9. 7. 


Lav ſhould oblige no longer? This being a charge of ſo high a nature, 


mult not be diſmiſt without a particular enquiry into the expreſſions 
which are the ground and dia of it. The places moſt inſiſted on by 
the ewt are Deut. 29. 29. Things which are revealed belong to us and to 
ar Children Dy Wy for ever. So Levit. 23. 14. the precept of offe- 
ans the firſt fruits is there called 27W Np ſtatute for ever; and that 
— Paſſover, Exod. 1 2. 17. where the ſame expreſſion is uſed. From 
ace they infer that no alteration can happen as to the Ceremonial 
* lince God himſelf hath declared that it ſhall continue for ever. 

o this common argument of the eme, it is in general reply d, That the 
* in which the main force of the argument lies, doth not carry 
it an abſolute perpetuity, but it ſignifies according to the ſubject 

* pyned with. So when it is apply d to God, it ſignifies Eternity, 


not 
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not ſo much from the mere importance of the word, as from the necel. 

Ma mn. ſary exiſtence of the Divine Nature. Thence Maimtonides himſelf can 
* of IC ſay, Proinde ſciendum eſt quod Olam non neceſſario ſignificet eternitaten 
miſt ei conjungantur Ed ( vel W) idque vel poſt illnd ut Olam uael oy 
ante at Ad Olam. Altho this Rule of his hath no certainty at all in it ; 

appears from his Collection of it, which is becauſe it is ſaid, Hal. 10 

16. The Lord he is King Olam vaed, for ever and ever : but as 1 Haid a 

ready, that it is not from the ſignification of the word, but the nature 

of the thing. And it is moſt plain in Scripture that 271 is ſo far from 

g implying a neceſſary perpetuity, that it is apply'd to ſuch things as can 
have no long duration, as Exod. 21. 6. and he ſhall ſerve him, ny 
that is, (as the Jews themſelves expound it) to the next Jubilee, the; 
were near or a far off. So 1 Sam. I. 22. where Samuel is ſaid to abit: 
before the Lord Dy for ever, where we find Maimonides his Ad Olam 
in a ſenſe very far ſhort of Eternity; this is ſo plain that the formally 
cited R. Joſeph Albo doth in terms confeſs it, and produceth a multitude 
of other places to the ſame purpoſe. For which tho he be ſufficiently 
1 cenſured by his Brethren, yet we may ſee there may be ſome ingenuity 
=. left in a Fewiſh Rabbi, even in the grand diſpute concerning the Eternity 


| of the Law of Moſes. | 3 | 
vn VIII. All the difficulty now is to aſſign ſome rational accounts why ſuch 
; 1 Precepts which God did not intend ſhon'd be always obligatory, 


yet ſhou'd be enforced upon them in ſuch expreſſions which may ſeem * 

at leaſt to imply a Perpetuity. Of which theſe may be given. Firſt, 

That theſe Precepts to which theſe expreſſions are annexed, ſhou'd not be 

looked on as mere ambulatory Laws that did only concern them in their irs 

vels thro the Wilderneſs, and not continue obligatory when they were ſettled 

in Canaan. For which purpoſe we are to obſerve, That tho all the 

Laws were given in one body in the Wilderneſs, yet the obligation to 

all of them did not commence at the ſame time, neither were they to 
continue for the ſame duration; theſe three ſorts of Precepts may be 
obſerved among them; firſt ſuch as concerned them only in their pre- 

ſent condition, as that about the Tabernacle, which was then a move 

able Temple among them, ſuitable to their condition; but when they 

were ſettled, God was to have a ſettled Houſe too. So that Precept of 

going without the camp, Deut. 32. 12. had an immediate reſpect to their 
Peregrination: Secondly, Such Precepts as were given them, but they 

were not bound to perform them till their ſettlement in Canaan, ar dn 

ving out the Canaanites, Numb. 33. 52. building the Temple in the place 
which God ſhou'd chooſe, erecting Judicatories in their ſeveral Cities, chov- 

frag a King, &c. Thirdly, There were ſuch Precepts as concern them 
where-ever they were, whether in the Wilderneſs or in Canaan; now 

| theſe are the Precepts which are ſaid to be perpetual. ' This is the a 
Fein de count given of it by H.Grotizs ; but becauſe this may be liable to ſome 
Lerit, Rel. Exceptions, I therefore add, Secondly, That the reaſon of thoſe exprel- 
Fre . fions being annexed to the Precepts of the Ceremonial Law, is, Bec 
: they were to continue obligatory till ſuch a remarkable period of lime = 
which ſhould alter the ſtate of things among them. And ſuch 2 periodo 

time the coming of the A is by themſel ves ſuppoſed to be, when 

in their famous computation they make three Epocha's, Before the 15 
Under the Law, and the Coming of the Meſſras. And it is evident 1 

by them, that they do ſtill expect a wonderful alteration of the er 
things when the Meſſias comes; doth it not therefore ſtand to ** 


— 


* 
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ill ſo great alteration as ſhou'd be on the coming of the Meſſzzs, eſpe- 
cially if the Coming of the Meſfias had been deferred ſo long as they 


ſon why that expreſſion ſhou'd be added to thoſe things which were to 


continue as long as the «i» did, 7; e. till Meſſzas came, which we free 


y acknowledge. And in this ſenſe is ©?'y often taken for ſuch a dura- 
ti on of things which had ſome remarkable period to conclude it, as in the 
caſe of the Jubilee, in the Servant mentioned, and the ſpecial imployment 
which God called Samuel to, in this caſe, as to the event, of the end 
of his life in Haunab's deſignation, when ſhe ſaid he ſhou d attend up- 
on the Lord for ever. Thirdly, Thoſe Precepts are ſaid 7o entnre for 


| caſe it is moſt certain that all poſitive Precepts coming immediately from 
God, do carry with them an unalterable obligation, unleſs the Legi- 
ſlator himſelf do in as evident a way repeal them as he did once eſta- 
bliſh them; that is in ſuch Laws which depend merely upon God's Po- 
ſtive and Arbitrary Will. For in this caſe God allows none to alter 
any thing concerning his Law; but indiſpenſable obedience is our duty 
till God himſelf repeal his former Laws. And this we affert to be the 


| WY caſe of the Goſpel. So that it appears plainly that it implies nothing 
| inconſiſtent with the Wiſdom of God to repeal an eſtabliſhed Poſitive 
x Law, tho ſome expreſſions to prejudiced minds ſeem to imply a perpe- 
A tuity in it. * 85 h FFF 

4 We come therefore to the third thing which may make a Pofitive 
0 Law unalterable, which is, when the reaſon of it is immutable; for 
to then, ſay they, it wou'd argue mutability in God to repeal it. If we 
to can therefore make it evident that the Ceremonial Law was not eſta- 
be liſhed on an immutable Reaſon, and that the Reaſon on which it 
= was eſtabliſhed doth ſuppoſe a ſtate of things to come, in which it 
Vee ſhou'd expire, then there cannot be the leaſt pretence of mutability in 
iy Cod on the repeat of ſuch a Law. Firſt, That it was not eftabliſhed 
tof vn an immutable Reaſon: The immutable Reaſon of à Law muſt either 


be fetched from the nature of the things commanded, or the grounds 
of the eſtabliſhing of it; we have already proved that the nature of 
the Poſitive Precepts of the Ceremonial Law do not carry in them an in- 
rinſecal goodneſs. And here the Sophiſtry of the Jews is apparently 


b. dicorered, that when they ate prefſed with this, they take ſanctuaryx 
hem i in the Decalogue, or ſome Spiritual Precepts, which comprehend in them 
now Wi de general foundation of the Law; as Thon ſdult love the Lord thy God 


[ome g n controverſy, which concerns not what Precepts were moral in their 
prel- v, but what were purely ceremonial 3 which were ſo far from being 


W tounde 
ding of many of them, is partieularly affigned'them by their own Wri- 
* eſpecially in the main parts of the Ceremonial Worſhip of God 
i 


Cuſtoms, he tells us, is ports magna ad reddendas preceptorum cauſas, 
"a mch light to the Law of Moſes: and particularly of himſelf, he ſaith, 


rituum 


(bat 277 ſhou'd be added to ſach things which were to continue 


fally ſuppoſe it to be? But however, granting that a new ſeries of 
times or A is to commence from the Meſſtas, there is very great rea- 


ever, which would ſtill have continued obligatory, unleſs God himſelf had 
Altered the obligatian of them by a new Revelation of his Will. For in this 


with all thy heart, &c. whereas theſe are very remote from the matter 


d on an immutable Reaſon," that the particular occaſion of the 


aud nul tarum legum rationes G&· canſe mili innotuerint ex cognitione fidei, ; 


Ix; 


ug them, the reaſons of which Maimonides ſaith may be deduced nn, 


= the Cuſtoms of the Zabaiſte, the knowledge of whoſe Opinions . 2 | 
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rituum & cultus Zabiorum; that he came to {the right underſtanding of 
many of the Laws of Moſes by his knowledge in the Rites and Cuſſom 
of theſe Zabaiſts. Granting therefore the Hypotheſis of this learned RA. 
bi, that the Precepts of the Law had moſt of them a particular reſpeq 
to the idolatrous Cuſtoms of theſe People; what will hence follow by 
only this, that the reaſon of the Ceremonial Precepts did reſpect the 
Cuſtoms in uſe when they were given, and ſo are not founded uponan 
immutable Reaſon ? And the more the Precepts are whoſe Reaſon it 
be fetched from hence, the more plain and evident is the thing weinten. 
ded by it, viz. That the Ceremonial Law is not founded upon an unalters 
ble Reaſon. 0e 1 

2 Now from this one head of the idolatrous Cuſtoms of thoſe Nations. 
bout them hath that learned Author deduced the Reaſons of very mam 
of the moſt obſcure Commands of the Ceremonial Law: As that concer. 
Levit. 19. ning rounding the corner of their beads, which Herodotus tells us was the 
ius in Cuſtom of the Arabians, and others of the Babylonian Prieſts; by both 
Maimm, which the Zabii may be meant, the ſuperſtition of the Zabiz being Cha. 
4e llat. gan, as I have ſhewed already, and their Name, as ſome: conceive, 
from Saba the Son of Chus, whoſe poſterity were ſeated in Arabia, near to 
the Red Sea; and that which confirms this opinion, is, that the Suje- 
ans did as Philoſtorgius ſaith, Worſhip the Sun and Moon, as the Zabaif 
Bochart. did in Maimonides ; and withal Bochart#s makes it evident from Straby. 
, that ſome of the Babylonians called Gerrhez, poſſeſſed themſelves of 
the Country of the Sabeans, whereby this originally Chaldaic ſuperttit 
on might ſpread its ſelf in theſe parts near the confines of Jude, which 
might be the cauſe why all thoſe Rites, which were uſed by theſe ido- 
latrous People, are ſo ſeverely forbidden to the Jews': God thereby ſet- 
ting up a Wall of Separation between his People and the Nations round 
about them, by making the Cuſtom of the Jeme almoſt Antipoder to 
theirs ; as thoſe of Japan are to them of China. Upon the ſame ground 
3 it is ſuppoſed that other Precepts were made againſt wearing à garment of 
is. linen and woolen, becauſe the idolatrous Prieſts uſed to go ſo elbatbec 
im, as Maimonides tells us out of their Books, and likewiſe that prohibition 
More Nev, Of a woman's wearing the armour of a man, and a man's wearing the ga. 
1. 3. c. 37. ments of a woman is very probably ſuppoſed to have had its original 
Deut ac.) from that idolatrous Cuſtom mentioned by the ſame Author, Ur vi 
. Selden geſtet Veſtimentum muliebre coloratum quando ſtat coram ſtella Veneri; ju 
4 rad liter ut mulier induat loricam & arma bellica quandoſtat.corant ſtella Marti 
cap. 4 but that Author doth not deny a further reaſon to be couched in it for 
the preſervation of publick honeſty. - Many other Precepts are drann 
4 from the ſame fountain by that ſame Author, as the ſowing of divers ſeeds 
is in the ſame ground; the forbidding the eating of the fruit of their trees for 
the firſt three years after they came to Canaan ; that being the furthelt tim 
wherein the trees of their own plantation wou d begin to bear in that 
Country. Now it was the Cuſtom of all thoſe idolatrous People; that the 
firſt time any tree did bear, part of the fruit was to he hurnt up in an . 
fering to the Idol, and the other part eaten in the Idol- Temple; orel b 
they ſuppoſed their trees wou'd never proſper: Now in oppoſition p 
this, God bids them bring the fruit of the Fourth year to him, and ea 
Levit. 19. Of the Fifth themſelves, that it may yield unto you the increaſe thertoſ live 
24% 25. the-ldolaters.threatned all parents that their Children wou d never * 
ufilefs they cauſed them topaſ5 tbro the fire; from which. Cuſtom Mare 

nides ſaith, Same even in his time would take the children that wert u 
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lore, and move them up and down puer 4 fire wherein odoriferoys » ſoells 
were caſt, Thence comes that ſtrict Prohibition of giving the children Levit 20. 
% Moloch, which was by that Cuſtom of paſſing through the fire. To 2, 3. 

this ſame Head, the ſame Author refers that of not eating the member of 9: + 
t 4 living creature, which we render fleſh with the life: thereof; which was 
forbidden, as he elſewhere tells us, not only for avoiding cruelty, but 

becauſe the Heathen Nations were wont in their idolatrous Feaſts to tale Main. 


e 

1 - Oi - a 

0 4 member off from 4 living creature, and eat it afterwards ; and in them e Ne. 
„ 


tte tid 


likewiſe he ſuppoſeth they uſed the hoiling the fleſh and the milk together,” * 
which, faith he, beſides that it affords a moſt groſs nouriſhment, ſavours of 

their idolatrous practices too; and therefore, ſaith he, it is obſervable that 

ice where this Precept is mentioned, it follows that of the ſolemn appear- 4 

ance of the males at Jeruſalem trice a year, whereby it ſeems to be imply d 77 e 
hat this action had relation to ſome great ſolemnity, Theſe and ſeveral 34. 25. 
other Precepts of the Law of Moſes are deduced by that. very learned 

Rubb; from idolatrous Cuſtoms, as the occafions of them; which ſeem 

to have the more reaſon in them, becauſe that God did in the general 
ſo ſtrictly forbid the Jews to walk after the cuſtom of the Nations about them. * 5 
Thence Origen takes notice of the T0 Fer lo TW! . x N UTE grroy Origen. 
AU ο i , for which he ſaith, they were d Se ννE—c̃, reproach- celan , 
ed by the Heathens, becauſe their Laws and Polity were ſo different from the 4. ; 
Cuſtorr of other Nations. Thus we ſee then that many Precepts of the 
Ceremonial Law, were founded neither on the goodneſs of the things 
themſelves, nor on any unalterable reaſon, but were enforced on a pe- 

culiar reaſon on the People of the. Jews at that time, as they were a 

people ſeparated from the reſt of the world for the worſhip of the true 


of God, And for the other great offices wherein their Religion did ſo 
nd much conſiſt, viz. Sacrifices, Diſtinction of Meats, Obſervation of Feſti- 
to vals, Circumciſion, and ſuch like: The particular account and reaſon 
nd of them is either ſo evident in the Law its ſelf, or ſo fully acknowledg'd 
of by their own Writers, that it is here ſuperfluous to infiſt on them; eſpe- , ,, _ 


cially fince ſo many have done that ſo largely already (particularly Gro- 7jtate Rel. 
tivs) whoſe labours I intend not to tranſcribe. | + + Chriſt. I. 5. 

come therefore to the ſecond thing, which is, That the Ceremonial XI. 
Lam was ſo far from being founded on an immutable reaſon, that while it 


vir mu in its greateſt force ſuch a ſtate of things was plainly foretold, with 
me which the obſervation of that Law would be inconſiſtent. For which we 
tis; are to conſider, that tho the Law of Moſes ſeemed outwardly to reſpect 


the temporal advantages of the People embracing it in the Land of Ca- 
nan; yet there was a Spring of Spiritual Promiſes whoſe head was high- 


eds er than Jordan was, that ran down from the Patriarchs, and was more 
r fully opened to ſome of them, which tho it ſeemed to run under ground 
ime in the midſt of the Ceremonial Obſervations of the Law; yet it fre- 
that quently brake forth and opened its ſelf in the midſt of them, and by 
the degrees in the Prophetical Age did make its ſelf a larger Channel, till 
 of- in the time of the Meſſias by its force and violence it overthrew thoſe 


anks which ſtood in the way of it, and overſpread the face of the 


to hole Earth. It is evident by the whole ſeries of the Scripture of the 
eat Old Teſtament, that God's ultimate intention was not to confine the 
of wing Knowled ge of his Will only to the Fews ; for the great Promiſe 


to Abrabam was, That in bis ſeed all the nations of the earth ſhould be bleſ- 

ſed 5 And as Abrabam re joyced to ſee that. day afar off ; ſo good Jacob, 

When he leaned on his Jacob's Staff, took the height of that ate) 4 
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fen on high, which cho like ſome of the fir d Stars, might not n 


fometime be viſible to the inferior World; yet foretald the time whe; 
he ſhou'd deſcend into a lower Orb, and become conſpicuous in oy; 
Horizon, And conſequently to his appearance in the World, way'4 


be the drawing not ſo much the Eyes as the Hearts of the World to him; 


Gen.2, 49. for no ſooner is it mentioned that Shiloh comes when the Scepter depart; 


from Judah; but it immediately follows, And to him ſhall the gatheriay 
of the people be. Thus we fee before ever the Law of Moſes came to in. 
cloſe the People of the Jews as Gods peculiar people, there was a deſign 


on foot, for inlarging the bounds of God's Inheritance, and waking th 


utter moſt parts of the earth his Son's poſſeſſion. Can we then think that 
the Law which came afterwards, cou'd diſannul the Covenant made 


Gal.4.17. 430 years before, as the Apoſtle excellently reaſons? Can we believe 


XII. 


the Moſaical diſpenſation was the utmoſt of what God did intend, when 
God had before promiſed that the Bleſſing of Abraham ſhou d come 
upon us Gentiles alſo? To which purpoſe it is very obſervable, that 
Abraham was juſtify d not in circumciſion, but in uncircumciſion; far le 
received the fign of circumciſion, a ſeal of the righteouſneſs of faith, being un- 
circumciſed, that he might be the father of all them that believe, though they 
be not circumciſed z that righteouſneſs might be imputed unto them all, 
Whereby it is evident that the great Bleſſings promiſed to Abraham, did 
not reſpe& him merely as Progenitor of the raelites, but in a higher 
capacity, as Father of the faithful ; and that ground of his acceptance 
with God did not depend on any Ceremonial Rite, ſuch as Circumci- 
fion was, God imputing his Faith for Righteouſneſs before his being 
circumciſed, But becauſe the time was not yet come wherein the grand 
Myſtery of Man's Salvation by the death of the Son of God was to be 
revealed; therefore when God called the Nation of the Jews from their 
bondage, he made choice of a more obſcure way of repreſenting this 
Myſtery to them through all the umbrages of the Law: and withall in- 
forced the Precepts with ſuch terrible ſanctions of curſes to all that con. 
tinned not in all that was written in that Law to do it, to make them the 
more apprehenſive that the ground of their acceptance with God, 
cou'd not be the performance of the Precepts of that Law, but they 
ought to breathe after that higher diſpenſation wherein the way and me- 
thod of Man's Salvation ſhould be fully revealed when the fulneſs of time 
was come. Now therefore God left them under the tutorage and Pea 
gogy of the Law, which ſpake fo ſeverely to them, that they might 
not think this was all God intended in order to the happinels of Men, 
but that he did reſerve ſome greater thing in ſtore to be enjoy d by hi 
People when they were come to Age. n | 
So that tho the Ceremonies of the Law had not a Mouth to ſpeak 
out Chriſt; yet they had a Hand to point to him; for they were the 
ſhadow or dark repreſentation of that which was to be drawn altet- 
wards to the greateſt life. And this was underſtood by all thoſe vhoſe 
hearts were carried beyond the outward ſapleſs Letter of the Law, to tbe 
more inward. and ſpiritual meaning of it, (there being an cwngws and 


Score in the Law as well as Philoſophy,) theſe Myſteries were 00 
not fo veiled and hidden, but all that were e, fully initiated, 
might fully underſtand them; which made that true Spiritual Cabbala, 
which was conſtantly preſerved among the Iſraelites, which was more 
largely commented on by the Prophets of ſacceeding Ages; Whole cat 


it was to unlock this Cabbala, and to raiſe np the hearts of the Pope. 
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higher ex pectat ion of the great things hich were to come. Thence 

we not only read of the ſolemn Prayer of the Church of the Jews, that 

the knowledge of God might be diſperſed over all the Nations ol the earth, Plal.67.2; 

but we have many Prophecies that when the mountain of the Lord's houſe 1412.2. 

ſhou'd be exalted, all nations ſhould: flow unto it : that from the riſing of the Mal. l. kr. 

Hen tothe going down thereof, God's name ſhall be great among the Gentilec, 

and in every place incenſe ſhould be offered to his name, and à pure offering, 

for his name ſhall be great among the Heathen. That the Inſcription on 

the High-Prieſt's Forehead, Holineſs to the Lord, ſhou'd by reaſon of 

the large diffuſion of a Spirit of Holineſs in the days of the Go- . 

ſpel, be ſet upon the bells of Horſes, that the pots in the Lord's houſe Tach. 24. 
old be as the bowls before the Altar, i. e. that when the Levitical Service?. 

hou'd be laid afide, and that Holineſs, which was that appropriated 

to the Prieſts and Inſtruments of the Temple, ſhou'd be diſcerned in 

thoſe things which ſeemed moſt remote from it. That a Prieſthood af pfal. 110. 

ter another order than that of Aaron ſhould be eſtabliſbed, viz. after the 4, 5, 6. 

order of Melchiſedec; and that he that was the Prieſt after this order, 

ſrould judge among. the Heathen, and wound the heads over many Countries; Ver. 3. 

that in the day of his power the People ſnou d not be frighted to obedience 

with thunder-claps and earth-quakes, (as at Mount Sinai) but ſhou'd come 

and yield themſelves as a free-will offering unto him, and yet their number 

be as great as the drops of the dew which diſtil in the morning. That God 1 55 27. 
ont of other Nations would take unto; himſelf for Prieſts and for Levites ʒ Hag. 2.7 
that the deſire of all Nations ſhould ſpeedily come; that the Meſſenger of the wal. 3. 1. 
Covenant ſhould come unto his Temple; nay, that ſeventy weeks are deter mi- 3 
ned upon thy people, and upon thy holy City ; that then the. Viſſon and Pro- 26. -* ths 
phecy ſhould be ſealed up; that the Sacrifice and Oblation ſhould be cauſed to | 
ceaſe ; that the City and the SanFuary ſbould be deſtroyed, aud the end there- 

of ſhall be with a flood, and unto the end of theWar deſolations are determi- 
red; that after threeſcore and two weeks Meſſias ſhould be cut off, but not 
for bimſelf; that by him tranſgreſſion ſhould be finiſhed, and reconciliation 
for iniquity ſhould be made, and everlaſting righteouſneſs ſhould be brought in. 
And leſt all theſe things ſhould be apprehended. to be only a higher ad- 
vancing of the Levitical Worſhip, and the way of external Ceremonies, 
God expreſly ſaith, That he would make a new Covenant with the Houſe of ſcr.31.31. 
Iracl, and with the Houſe of Judah; not according to the Covenant that [3 


—_— 


made with their Fathers, inthe day I took them by the hand to bring them 
Za out of the Land of Egypt, which my Covenant they brake, although I was 
en, an bushand to them, ſaith the Lord : But this ſhall be the Covenant that I 


will nabe with the Houſe of Iſrael after thoſe days, ſaith the Lord; I will 
put my Law in their inward parts, and write in their hearts, and will be 
their Cod, and they ſhall be my people. Can any one that now conſiders 
lerioully the ſtate of things thus deſcribed as it ſhould come to paſs, ever 
imgine that the Levitical Service was ever calculated for this State? 
Was God's Worſhip to be confin'd to his Temple at Jeruſalem, when all 
the Nations of the Earth ſhould come to ſerve him? Was the High- 
Pricſt to make an Atonement there, when an Order of Prieſthood diffe- 
rent from the Aaronical ſhould be ſet up? Muſt the Tribe of Levi only 
attend at the Temple, when God ſhould take the Prieſts and Levites out 
of all Nations that. ſerve him? What wou'd become of the magnifi- 
<M.ce and glory of the Temple, when both City and Sanctuary ſhall be 
deſtroyed, and that muſt be within few prophetical Weeks after the Me 
fer iscut off? And muſt the Covenant of God made with the Ijraelites 
S 2 continue 
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continue for ever, when God expreſly ſaith, he wou d make a New one 
and that not acoording to the Covenant which he made with they 
then ? It is ſo evident then as nothing can well be more, that under 
the Old Teſtament, ſuch a ſtate of Religion was deſerib d and promis 
with which the Levitical Worſhip wou d be inconſiſtent; and fo thy 
the Ceremonial Law was not at firſt eſtabliſhed upon an immutabe 
Reaſon, which was the thing to be proved. es... 


CHAP. VIII. * 
General Hypotheſes concerning the truth of the Doctrine 
of CEHRISI. © 14 


rn — 


I. The great prejudice againſt our Saviour among Jews and Eleathey, 
was the meanneſs of his appearance. The difference of the Mis 
cles at the delivery of the Law and Goſpel. II. Some general Hy. 
potheſes to clear the ſubſerviency of Miracles to the Doctrine o 
CHRIST. 1. That where the truth of a Doctrine depends not m 
Evidence , but Authority, the only way to prove the truth of the 
Doctrine, is to prove the Teſtimony of the Revealer to be mfallibl, 
Things may be true which depend not on Evidence of the things, 
What that is, and on what it depends. The uncertainty of Nats: 
ral Knowledge, III. The Exiſtence of Gov, the foundation of al 
certainty, The certainty of matter of Faith proved from the ſane 
Principle, Our knowledge of any thing ſuppoſeth ſomething icon 
prehenſable. IV. The certainty of Faith as great as that of Rum 
ledge ; the grounds of it ſtronger. The Conſiſtency of Ram 
Evidence with Faith, Jet objects of Faith exceed Reaſon ; tht 
abſurdities following the contrary opinion. VI. The uncertainty o 
that which is called Reaſon, VII. Philoſophical Dictates no ſtandar 

of Reaſon. Of Tranſubſtantiation and Ubiquity, &c. why rej 

ed as contrary to Reaſon. 'The foundation of Faith in matters above 
Reaſon, VIII. Which is infallible Teſtimony; that there are wy 

to know which is infallible, proved. 2. Hypoth. 4 Divine Tt 
Ftimony the moſt infallible. The reſolution of Faith into G 095 
veracity as its formal object. IX. 3. Hypoth, 4 Divine teftamany 
may be known, tho GoD ſpeak not immediately. Of Inſpiratn 
among the Jews, and Divmation among . the Heathens, XII. 4 
Hypoth. The evidence of a Divine Teſtimony muſt be clear 4 
certain. XIII. Of the common motives of Faith, and the 0 (gain 

to faith ariſmg from them, The original of Infidelity. | 1. T . 

I. LIAving now cleared that the Law of Moſes was capable of ear 
II I cometo the fecond Enquiry, Whether the Miracles of 0% 8 0 


. 
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1 eive a ſuffrcient Evidence of bis power and Authority to repeal it, 1 
vert pt (to prevent too large an excurſion) inſiſt on any Aber Evi- 
dences of our Saviour's being the promiſed Meſſrzar, but keep cloſe to 
the matter of our preſent debate, concerning the Evidence which ariſeth 
from ſuch a power of Miradles as our Saviour had in order to his eſta- 
bliſbing that Doctrine which he came to publiſh to the World. The 
great ſtumbling · block in reference to our Bleſſed Saviour among both 
the Jews and learned Heathens, was the meanneſs of his rance in 
the World, not coming attended with that ftate and magnificence, which 
they thought to be inſeparable from ſo Great a'Perſon, The Jews had 
their ſenſes ſo poſſeſſed with the Thunderings and Lightnings on Mount 
ginai, that they cou d not imagine the ſtructure of their Ceremonial Wor- 
ſhip cou'd be taken down with leſs noife and terror than it was erected. 
And withal collecting all thoſe paſſages of the Old Teſtament, which 
ſeemed to foretel ſuch gloriousthings of the days of the Meſſi ac, (which 
either refer to his ſecond Coming, or muſt be underſtood in a Spiritual 
ſenſe) they having their Minds oppreſſed with the ſenſe of their pre- 
ſent calamities apply'd them wholly to an external Greatneſs, whereby 
| they might be delivered from the Tyranny of the Romas Power. The 
Hethens, as appears by Celſas and others, thought it very ſtrange, that 
the Son of God ſhou d appear in the World with ſo little Grandeur, and 
have no greater Train than twelve ſuch obſcure Perſons as the Apoſtles 


my en, Se ty em e be, T vin Ts Oeg As the Sun, which en- 
liebtens all other things, doth firſt diſcover himſelf, ſo it was fitting the 
Son of God ſhould do when he appeared to the World. And fo we ſay 
he did to all ſuch whoſe Minds were not blinded thro' obſtinacy and 
wilful ignorance. For altho this Son of Righteouſneſs was pleas'd for 
the better carrying on his deſign in the World to wrap up himſelf in a 
doud, yet his glory cou d not be confin'd within it, but did break thro' 
that dark veil of his Humane Nature, and did diſcover its ſelf in a moſt 
dear and convincing manner. His appearances indeed were not like 
thoſe upon Mount Sinai, becanſe his deſign was not to amuſe Men with 
the Glory of his Majeſty, and to terrify them from Idolatry, (which 
was a great reaſon of thoſe dreadful Phenomena at the delivery of the 
Law) but he came to draw all Men to him by the power and Energy of 


der to it. And therefore the quality of our Saviour's Miracles was con- 
liderable, as well as the greatneſs of them. The intent of them all-was 
to do good, and thereby to bring the World off from its fin and folly, 
to the embracing of that holy Doctrine which he came to publiſh to the 
World. 63: (:C.- 160: 2©. 


ludſerviency to the giving full and convincing Evidence that he was 
the Perſon he declared himſelf to be, and that his Doctrine was thereby 

dearly atteſted, that ĩt Was nothing bat obſtinacy which con'd with- 
bold aſſent, will appear by theſe following Hypotheſes which lay down 
n order to the proving it. bt | ted ee 


thewſelves, but on the Anthority of bim that reveals it, there the only way 
11e the Doctrine to be true, i to prove the Teſtimony of bim that revea- 

4 it to be infallible. Several things are neceflary tobe proved for the 
tearing this Probelifiey! Toit 207 aorta os 5 


were, For, ſaith Celſur, G73; 5 fg. noble d boten age ab- , 


his Grace, and therefore afforded them all Rational Convictions in or- 


1. That 


1 


Now that ſuch a Power of Miracles in our Saviour had the greateſt II. 


Where the truth of a Dorin depends not on the Evidence of the things " Hypoth: 
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x. That it is not repugnant to Reaſon," that à Doctrine ſhould ie n 
which depends not upon the Evidence of the thing it ſelf: By evidenes ot 
the thing Iunderſtand ſo clear and diſtinct a Perception of it, that exe 
one who hath the uſe of his rational Faculties, cannot but upon the firſt 
apprehenſions of the Terms yield a certain aſſent to it; as That the whole 

Is greater than a part; That if we take away equal things from qu 
the remainder muſt be equal. Now we are to obſerve, that as t 4 
theſe common Notices of Humane Nature which carry ſuch Evidence 
with them, the certainty of them lies in the Propoſition as it is an N 
the Mind abſtracted from the things themſelves; for theſe do not ſuppoſe 
the Exiſtence of the things; but whether there be any ſuch things in 
the World or no as Whole or Parts, the Underſtanding is affured that 
the Idea of the whole carries more in its repreſentation than that of x 
part does. This is the great Reaſon of the certainty and evidence of 
Mathematical truths, not as ſome imagine, becauſe Men have no inte. 
reſt, or deſign, in thoſe things, and therefore they never queſtion 
them, but becauſe they proceed not upon ſenſible but abſtracted matter 
which is not liable to ſo many doubts as the other is: for that a Trian- 
gle hath three Angles no Man queſtions; but whether ſuch-ſenfible pam 
of Matter make a Triangle, may be very queſtionable. -- Now that the 
truth of Beings, or the certainty of Exiſtence of things cannot be ſoer- 
tain as Mathematical Demonſtrations, appears front hence: becauſe the 
manner of conveyance of theſe things to my Mind cannot be fo clear and 
certain as in purely Intellectual operations, abſtracted from exiſtent 
Matter. For the bigheſt Evidences of the Exiſtence of things muſt be 
either the judgment of Senſe, or clear and diſtinct perception of the 
Mind: now proceeding in a mere Natural way, there can be no. infalli 
ble certainty in either of theſe; For the Perception of the Mind in refe- 
rence to the exiſtence of things being cauſed ſo much thro thoſe lea 
or Phantaſms which are conveyed to the Underſtanding thro' the im- 
preſſions of Senſe, if theſe may be demonſtrated to be fallacious, I my 
well queſtion the certainty of that, which I am certain I have been de- 
ceived by; ſuppoſing then I ſhou'd queſtion the truth of every thing 
which is conveyed in an uncertain way to my Mind, I may ſoon out go 

even Pyrrho himſelf in real Scepticiſm. Neither can I conceive how 
clear and diſtin& perception of any thing, tho' not coming thro the ſen- 

ſes, doth neceſſarily infer the exiſtence of the thing; for it only im- 
plies a Non-repugnancy of it to our Natural Faculties, and conſequently 
the bare poſſibility of it. For otherwiſe it were impoſſible for us to have 
a clear perception of any thing any longer than it exiſts; nay, than we 
know it to exiſt ; for Exiſtence or Non-Exiſtence is all one to the Un- 
derſtanding, while it is not aſſured of either. And it is withal evident 
that things imaginary may clearly affe& the Mind as well as real, for! 

may have as real and diſtinct Perception of a Phenix in my Mind, as of 

a Partridge ; doth it therefore follow that the one is really exiſtent 23 

well as the other ?and it will be a very hard matter to aſſign a certain dit- 

ference between Imagination and pure Intelle&ion in ſuch things, which 

tho* not actually exiſtent, yet imply no repugnancy at all to the Facul- 

ties of Mens Minds. It is evideut then, that there cannot be ſo great cr 

tainty of the exiſtence of things as there may be of Matbe a" Lewo?y 
ſtrationss. 1 "41 4% .....146: T. 

Ill. And if that Principle be ſuppoſed as the foundation of all Phys 


certainty as to the Being of things, viz. That there is a God, who in 


r 
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ing infinitely good, will not ſuffer the Minds of Men to be deceived in 
thoſe things which they have a clear and diſtin& perception of (with- 
out which ſuppoſition we cannot be aſſured of the certainty of any ope- 
rations of the Mind, becauſe we cannot know but we were ſo made, 
that we might be then moſt deceived, when we thought our; ſelves 
moſt ſure : ) If this Principle, I ſay, be ſuppoſed as the foundation of 
all certain Knowledge, then from it I infer many things which are very 
much advantageous to our certainty in matters of Faith. | 2 
1. That the foundation of all certainty lies in the neceſſary exiſtence of 4 „ 
Being abſolutely erfe#. So that unleſs I know that there is a God, I 9 
cannot be aſſured that I know any thing in a certain manner; and if 1 
know there is a God, I muſt neceſſarily apprehend him to be abſolute- 
y perfect; becauſe the grounds of my Knowledge, that there is a God; 
are from thoſe abſolute perfections, which there are in him; and if 1 
cou'd ſuppoſe him not abſolutely perfect, I muſt ſuppoſe him not to be 
God; for that is neceſſarily imply d in his. Definition. Now then if all 
certainty doth ſuppoſe the exiſtence of a Being fo abſolutely perfect, 1 
muſt, before I can, know any thing certainly, conclude that there is an 
infirity of Knowledge, Wiſdom, Power and Goodnefs in this God; for 
thoſe are things which all who underſtand them will grant to be per- 
fections; and if they be in God, they muſt be abſolute, 3. e. infinite. 
And if they be infinite, it neceſſarily follows that they muſt tranſcend 
our apprehenſions; ſo that now we have gained this Principle in order 
to Faith, that we muſt grant ſomething to be unconceivable before we 
can come certainly to know any thing. From whence it follows that 
thoſe who will not believe any thing to be true, becauſe it is above 
their appre henſions, muſt deny the foundation of all certainty, which 
(as we have proved) doth ſuppoſe ſomething to be i 


ite, or above 
our capacity to comprehend. | | { BER 
2, That we baue as great certainty of whatever is revealed to us from Goc. as IV. 
we can have of the truth of any thing which we moſt clearly underſtand, For 
the truth ot Knowledge depending on this ſuppoſition, That there is 


a God, whoſe goodneſs will not ſuffer us to be deceiv'd in the things 


a5 
le- 


5 we clearly underſtand ; there is the ſame foundation for the act of Faith 
s for that of Knowledge, viz. That God will not ſuffer us to be deeeiv'd 
* in matters which himſelf hath reveal d to us. Nay, there ſeems to be 


greater on theſe accounts. Firſt, That there is not fo great danger to 


ny be deceiv'd in reference to objects of ſenſe, as thete is in reference to 
aft objctts of Divine Revelation: becauſe objects of ſenſe make a continual 
e npreſſion upon the organs of ſenſe; and as to theſe things we ſee the 
Un- ole World agrees in them fo far as they are neceſlary to life, and 
dent WY" "nal they bear a greater correſpondency to the preſent ſtate of imper- 
for! fedion which the Soul is now in: but now matters of Divine Reve- 
s of lation are of a more ſublime and ſpiritual nature, which Mens Minds 
t a5 en fiat account are more apt to doubt of, than of things obvious to 
dif- ſenſe; and withal they call the Mind ſo much off from ſenſe, that on 
hich cle accounts the proneneſs to doubt is greater, and therefore the 
col- oundation of Certainty from God's not ſuffering us to be deceiv'd muſt 


cer- 
T 06 

fed 
7 
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1 onger. Secondly, There is not ſo great danger in being deceiv'd 
1 0 matters of ſenſe or knowledge, as there is in things of Divine 
"Iclation, For we ſee, granting ſenſe to be decelv'd, and that we 
"Ic no certainty at all in natural things, yet affairs of Life are mana- 
3 Mens outward welfare depends not on the judgment of * 
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the Merchant hath never the leſs gold in his Ship, becauſe bis ſenſe 
deceives him in judging that the Earth moves from him, when the g 


moves from it. The Sun doth never the leſs enlighten the World; the 
our Senſes be all of Epicurus his Mind, that the Sun is no bigger than 
he ſeems to be; but now as to Matters of Divine Revelation, they 
are things of the moſt unſpeakable weight and importance, ' which de. 
pend upon our believing or disbelieving them. And «therefore if the 
Goodneſs of God be ſuch as it will not ſuffer us to be deceiv'd inon 
judgment of material and ſenſible Beings; how much leſs in referenc 
to the foundation of our certainty as to things divinely revea[d? We 
ſee then what Rational Evidence there is not only conſiſtent with, hut 
neceſſarily imply'd in the foundation of Faith, even as great as in any 
thing which we do moſt perfectly know; ſo that the in- evidence, which 
is ſo much ſpoken of as an ingredient of the nature of Faith, muſt not 
be underſtood of the foundation whereon the act of Faith doth ſtand 
but of the condition of the object, which being a matter of Divine Re. 
velation, is a thing not obvious to our Senſes. In which ſenſe the . 
poſtle ſpeaks, that Faith is ?amYowor wine, Te xy ata N. 
[BA:Tuww, The firm expeFation of things hoped for, and ſtrong convidin 
of things which are not ſeen : In which words, as Eraſmus obſerves, i 
contain'd only an high Encomium of Faith, and no dialectical Definition 
of it; viz, that Faith ſoars above things of ſenſe or preſent enjoyment; 
yea, tho' the objects of it be never ſo remote from either, yet where 
there is ſufficient Evidences of Divine Revelation, Faith boggles at no 
difficulties, but is firmly reſolvd that that God who hath reveal'd theſe 
things, canand will bring them to paſs in his own time. There is not 


then any ſuch contrariety between the foundation of Faith and*Knoy- 


ledge, as the Schoolmen have perſuaded the World; we fee both of 


them proceed on the ſame foundation of certainty ; all the difference 


is, Faith fixeth on the veracity of God immediately in reference to 
Divine Teſtimony; Knowledge proceeds upon it, ſuppoſing no Divine 


| Revelation as to the thing it doth diſcover. 


3. We hence infer, That if the certainty of our Knowledge depend 
on this Principle, That God will not ſuffer us to be deceiv'd, then ve 
are bound to believe whatever God doth reveal to us, tho we may not 
be able to comprehend the nature of the things revealed. For asto 
theſe things, we have the ſame ground of certainty which we have a5t0 
any Natural Cauſes ; for as to them, we now ſuppoſe from the tonne! 
Principles, that ſetting aſide the exiſtence of God, we cou'd have 10 
certainty of them, but that the formal Reaſon of our certainty i fe. 
ſolv'd into this, That God's Goodneſs will not ſuffer the Underſtanding 
to be deceiv'd as to theſe things: the ſame I ſay as to Spiritual Mylteri 
reveal'd by God; the ground of our certainty lies not in the Evidene 
of the things, but in the undoubted veracity of God, who hath & 
veal d them. All that I can imagine poſſible to be reply d to this 5 
That God's veracity aſſures us in Natural Cauſes that we are not deceli d 
only where we have a clear and diſtin& perception of the things, b 
now in matters above our Reaſon to comprehend, there can be l 
clear and diſtinct Perception. To this Ianſwer 
Firſt, It is evident in the foundation of all certainty of Knowledg: 
that there may be a clear and diſtinct Perception of that which we 2 
not comprehend, vix. of a Being abſolutely perfect; for if we have me 
a clear and diſtinct Perception of God, the foundation of all certain! 
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Book Il. Chap. VII 


i« deſtroy d. which is the neceſſary Exiſtence of ſuch a Being; and he 
chat ſhall ſay he cannot have a clear Perception of God without com- 
prehending him, doth contradict himſelf; for if he be a Being infinite, 
he muſt be incomprebenſible ; therefore there may be a clear Percep- 
tion, where the object it ſelf is above our capacity. Now whatever 
foundation there is in Nature for ſuch A Perception without Compre- 
henfion ; that and much more is there in ſuch things as are reveal'd by 
God, tho above our Apprehenſion: For the Idea of God upon the 
Soul of Man cannot be ſo ſtrong an Evidence of the Exiſtence of a Be- 
ing above our Apprehenſion, as the Revelation of matters of Faith is, 
that we ſhou'd believe the things ſo reveal d, tho our Underſtandings 
loſe themſelves in ſtriving to reach the natures of them, and the man- 
ner of their Exiſtence. Iich t. . 
vecondly, That which is the only foundation of a ſcruple in this caſe 
i Principle moſt unreaſonable in it ſelf, That we are to embrace no- 
thing for truth, tho' divinely reveal d, but what our Reaſon is able to 
comprehend as to the nature of the thing, and the manner of its exi- 
ſtener; on which account the Doctrine of the Trinity, Incarnation, Sa- 
tire lion, and conſequently the whole Myſtery of the Goſpel of CHRIST 
mult be rejected as incredible, and that on this bare pretence, becauſe 
altho many expreſſions in Scripture ſeem to import all theſe things, 
yet we are bound to interpret them to another ſenſe, becauſe this is in- 
congruous to our Reaſon. But altho' Chriſtianity be a Religion which 
comes in the higheſt way of Credibility to the Minds of Men altho' we 
are not bound to believe any thing but what we have ſufficient reaſon to 
mike it appear that it is reveal'd by God; yet that any thing ſhou'd 
be queſtioned whether it be of Divine Revelation, merely becauſe our 
Reaſon is to ſeek; as to the full and adequate conception of it, is a moſt 
abſurd and unreaſonable pretence: And the Aſſertors of it muſt run 
themſelves on theſe unavoidable abſurdities. 01 | 
Firſt, Of believing nothing either in Nature or Religion to be true, 
but what they can give a full and ſatisfactory account of, as to every 
mode and circumſtance of it. Therefore let ſuch perſons firſt try them 
{elves in all the appearances of Nature; and then we may ſuppoſe they 
will not believe that the Sun ſhines till they have by demonſtrative Argu- 
ments prov'd the undoubted truth of the Ptolemaic or Copernican Hypo- 
theſic; that they will never give credit to the flux and reflux of the Sea, 
till they clearly reſolve the doubts which attend the ſeveral opinions of 
If, That there is no ſuch thing as Matter in the World, till they can 

ſatisfactorily tell us how the Parts of it are united; nor that there are 
ay Material Beings, till they have reſolv'd all the perplexing difficul- 
ties about the ſeveral Affections of them; and that themſelves have 
not ſo much as a rational Soul, till they are bound to ſatisfy us of the 
manner of the union of the Soul and Body together. And if they can 
expedite all theſe, and many more difficulties about the moſt obvious 
ching (about which it is another thing to frame handſome and conſi- 

ent Hypotheſes, than to give a certain account of them) then let them 

let looſe to the matters of Divine Revelation : -2$ to which yet (if 
they cou d perform the other) there were no reaſon for ſuch an under- 
king; for that were, d ff 14 WG 07 a 
Secondly, To commenſurate the Perfections of God with the narrow WES 
"Pity of the humane Intellect; which is contrary to the natural Idea 
* ood; and to the manner whereby we take up our eee . g 
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VI. 


to his Nature; and the manner whereby we form our Conceptions of 


God : for the Idea of God doth ſuppoſe incomprebenſſbility to beten 


God, is, by taking away all the imperfections we find in out ſelves 
from the Conception we form of a Being abſolutely perfect, and hy adding 
Infinity to all the Perfections we find in our owt! Natures.” Now thi 
method of proceeding doth neceſſarily imply a vaſt diſtance andiſpre. 
portion between a finite and infinite Underſtanding. And if the Un 
derſtanding of God be infinite, why may not he diſcover ſuch thingy 
to us, which our ſhallow Apprehenfions cannot reach unte? Whayt 
ground or evidence of Reaſon can we have that an infinite Wiſdom and 
Underſtanding, when it undertakes to diſcover matters of the hiphel 
nature and concernment to the World, ſhou'd be able to delivernothin 
but what comes within the compaſs of our imperfect and narrow Intel: 
lects? And that it ſhou'd not be ſufficient that the matters reveal do 
none of them contradict the prime Reſults or common Notions of Man. 
kind (which none of them do) but that every particular mode and ci 
cumſtance, as to the manner of exiſtence in God, or the extent of his 
omnipotent Power, muſt paſs the ſcrutiny of our Faculties, before it 
obtains a placet for a Divine Revelation ? n 

"Thirdly, It muſt follow from this Principle, That the Pretenders to i 


muſt affirm the Rules or Maxims which they go by in the judgment of 


things, are the infallible ſtandard of Reaſon : Elſe they are as far to 
ſeek in the judgment of things as any others are. They muſt then, to 
be conſiſtent with their Principle, affirm themſelves to be the abſolute 
Maſters of Reaſon : Now Reaſon conſiſting of Obſervations made con- 
cerning the natures of all Beings, for ſo it muſt be conſidered, as itis 
a Rule of judging, (viz. as a Syſtem: of infallible Rules collected from 
the natures of things ) they who pretend to it, muſt demonſtrate theſe 
general Maxims according to which they judge, to be collected from an 
univerſal undoubted Hiſtory of Nature, which lies yet too dark and 
obſcure for any to pretend to the full Knowledge of, and wonu'd beonly 
a demonſtration of the higheſt Arrogance after ſo many ſucceſleſs endesa · 
vours, of the moſt ſearching Wits, in any ſociety of Perſons to uſurp it 
to themſelves, eſpecially if ſuch Perſons are ſo far from ſearching into 
the depths of Nature, that they ſuffer themſelves very fairly to be led 
by the Noſe by the moſt Dogmatical of all Philoſophers ; and that in 
ſuch Principles which the more inquiſitive World hath now found to 
be very ſhort, uncertain and fallacious. And upon ſevere enquiry We 
ſhall find the grand Principles which have been taken by theſe adorers 
of Reaſon, for almoſt the ſtandard of it, have been ſome Theories which 
have been taken up merely from obſervation of the courſe of Nature 
by ſuch Perſons, who ſcarce own'd any hand of Providence in the 
World. Now it cannot otherwiſe be-conceiv'd but that theſe Theor 
or Principles formed from ſuch a narrow inſpection into the natures © 
things, muſt make ſtrange work when we come to apply thoſe things 
them, which were never look'd at in the forming of them: When 
came thoſe two receiv'd Principles, That nothing can be produc d out 
of nothing; That there is no poſſible return from a privation to 2 habit, 
but from thoſe Philoſophers who believ'd there was nothing but mat 
ter in the World; or if they did aſſert the Exiſtence of a God, Jet {up 
poſed him unconcerned in the Government of the World. 9 — 
come our Maſters of Reaſon to tell us, That the Soul cannot ſabfiſt alt 
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death without the Body? from what Philoſophy was this _— 
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of the Soul of Man : and any one whoſtrictiy bſer ves the cloſe cohe- 
rence of the Principles of the Peripatetic Philoſophy, will find very little 
room left. for an eternal Being to interpoſe it ſelt in the World; and 
therefore ſome. have ſhrewdly obſerv d that Ariſtotle ſpeaks more favou- 
cably, of the Being of God in his, Bxoterics, than in bis Acromarzcs, 
which all that know the reaſon of the Names, will gueſs: at the reaſon 
of 1 demand then; Muſt the received Principles of Philoſophy, and 
thoſe ſhort imperfe@ Theories which were formed more from Tradition 
than Experience, by the ancient Greeks, be taken fromthe ſtandard of 
reaſon or NO ? If they muſt, we may ſoon forſake not only the ſublimer 
Myſteries of the Trinity, Divinity of CHRIST, ReſurreFion, &c. but 
we hall ſoon ſhake hands with Creation, Providence, if not Immortality 
of Souls, and the Being of God himſelf. If theſe things, be diſown'd 
as the ſtandard of Reaſon, let us know what will be ſubſtituted in the 
room of them 3 and what Laws our Faith muſt be try'd by. Are they 
only Matherratical Demonſtrations, or the undoubted common Notions 
of H1mane Nature, which whoſoever underſtands aſſents to them? let a- 
ny of the forementioned Myſteries be made appear to contradict theſe, and 
we will readily yield up our ſelves captives to Reaſon: But in the mean 
time let no jejune unproved Hypotheſes in Philoſophy, be ſet as Judges over 
matters of Faith, whoſe only warrant for that office muſt be Stat pro 
ratione voluntas. Let the Principles we proceed by, be firſt manifeſted 
to be collected from a moſt certain and univerſal inſpection into the 
nature of all Beings, let the manner of proceſs be ſhewed how they 
were collected (leſt they labour with the common fault of the Chywiſts, 
of eſtabliſhing Hypoſtatical Principles from the Experiments of ſome par- 
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- ticular Bodies, which, others do as evidently refute) and laſtly, let-it 
* be made appear that theſe Principles, thus collected, will ſerve indiffe- 
* rently for all Beings, ſpiritual as well as material, infinite as well as 
V finite, and when this Task is exactly perform d, we will make room for 
1-1. Reaſon to fit upon the Bench, and bring the Scripture as the priſoner 


t0 its Bar. 


* Fourthly, According to this Principle, what certainty can we have at all 
of any thing we are to believe? who hath fixed the bounds of that which 
at in Men call Reaſon? how ſhall we know that thus far it will come and no 


further? If no Banks be raiſed againſt it to keep it in its due Channel, we 
may have cauſe to fear it may in time overthrow not only the Trinzty, 
Incarnation, Neſurrection of the dead, but all other Articles of the Creed 


more than for another? One will not believe this Article of his Faith, 


the becauſe againſt his Reaſon z and why not another reje& another Arti- 
* Ce on the ſame pretence ? for whatever the ground of Unbelief be, if 
ait be but baptized by the name of Reaſon, it muſt by this Principle 
85t0 pals uncontrouled. If a ſullen Philoſopher ſhall tell us, that the Noti- 
1ence o ot an immaterial ſubſtance contradicts his Reaſon as much as the 


015 doth theirs, and that the Univerſe is nothing elſe but a Syſtem 
Bodies; by what Artifice will our Maſter of Reaſon purge away all 


; E black Choler, that ſo clouds his Mind, that he cannot ſee the 
t ſup⸗ otlon of a Spirit thro it? And ſuch a one will make a hard ſhift, but 
hence E ge will reconcile his Opinion with Scripture too; and therefore why 
1 * d he be bound up to Mens Explications of Scripture, when there 


no neceſſity, that he can ſee, of underſtanding it in any other WAY 
* a than 


zinly from that which, was very loath te acknowledge the immortality 
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too. What Preſcription can be pleaded by one ſort of Men for Reaſon 
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 Anthropomorphites, and that otherwiſe the Scripture were not intallic: 


ble; ſhall not this Man put in for Reaſon too? | Nay,"laſtly, ifamod). 
ſhall come and ſpeak out, and tell us Religion is but a device of fuby. 


Men, that all things come to paſs thro chance, that the World yy 


made by a fortuitous concourſe of Atoms, and that all are fools Which 
are not Atheiſts, and that it is impoſſible to apprehend the Being of; 
God, and therefore by the ſame Reaſon that they reject ſome Myſterix 
of Religion, he rejects the foundation of all; becauſe an infinite Be. 
ing is incomprehenſible: whither now hath our Reaſon carried ys) 
while we pretend to reject any thing as divinely revealed, merely on 
that account, that it is above our Reaſon ? But it may be reply'd,'0, 
what account then do we rejed the Doctrine of Tranſabſtantiation, 
the ubiquity of the Body of CHRIST, as repugnant to Reaſon, if we th 
not make Reaſon judge in matters of Faith 2 I anſwer, 1. We reject theſe 
opinions not only as repugnant to Reaſon, but as inſufficiently prove 
from Scripture ; whereas we here ſuppoſe, (it not being our preſent bi- 
ſineſs to prove it) that the ſeveral Doctrines of the Trinity, Incarndtin 
Reſurrection of Bodies, &c. are only rejected on that account, that tho 
Scripture ſeems to ſpeak fair for them, yet it is otherwiſe to be inter- 
preted, becauſe ſuppoſed to berepugnant to Reaſon. 2. Thoſe Doctrine 
before mentioned are eminently ſerviceable to promote the great end of 
the Goſpel, and are inlaid in the very foundation of it, as that of the 
Trinity, and Divinity of CHRIS T;ʒ but theſe we now mention are no 
ways conducible to that end, but ſeem, to thwart and overthroy it; 
and Tranſubſtantiation eſtabliſheth a Worſhip contrary to the Goſpel, 
3. All the foundation of Tranſubſtantiation is laid upon ambiguons ple 
ces of Scripture, which mult of neceſſity have ſome Tropes and Figure 
in them; but the Doctrine of the Trinity is not only contained in plain 
Scripture, butis evidenced by vifible appearance, as particularly at the 
Baptiſm of our Saviour. 4. There is far greater ground why we ſhoud 
reject Tranſubſtantiation and Ubiquity, as inconſiſtent with Reaſon, than 
that they ſhou'd the Trinity, on this account, becauſe the grounds ot 


| Reaſon on which we reject thoſe opinions, are fetched from thoſe eſſen 


tial and inſeparable properties of Bodies, which are inconſiſtent with 
thoſe opinions; now theſe are things within the reach of our Under. 
ſtandings (in which caſe God himſelf ſometimes appeals to Reaſon) 
but it is quite another caſe, when we ſearch into the incomprehenſible 
Nature of God, and pronounce with confidence that ſuch things cannot 


be in God, becauſe we cannot comprehend them; which gives a ſult 


ever God doth reveal is undoubtedly true, tho we may not fully ul. 
and will not deceive any in thoſe things which he reveals to Men. This 


a Doctrine may be true, which depends not on the evidence of 


cient anſwer to this objection. The ſubſtance then of this Diſcourſe i, 
that whatever Doctrine is ſufficiently manifeſted to be of Divine Rene 
lation, is to be embraced and believed as undoubtedly true, tho ol 
Reaſon cannot reach to the full apprehenſion of all the Mades and Ci. 
cumſtances of it. So that as to theſe ſublime Myſteries our Faith bun, 
upon this twofold bottom. Firſt, That the Being, Underſtanding, 2 

Power of God doth infinitely tranſcend ours, and therefore he may 
veal to us matters above our reach and capacity. Second ly, That what- 


God cannot 


derſtand it; for this is a moſt undoubted Principle, That 


our firſt Suppoſition is cleared, That it is not repugnant to Rats, = 


it ſelf. "I 
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The Second = Lage ye Gat bh truth de «not on the coidence 
ite things them ſel vet, infallible teſtimony: is the fulleſt demonſtration 
8 For theſe things not being of Mathematical pad ha 0 we 
be ſome other way found out for demonſtrating the truth of them. 
And in all thoſe things whoſe truth depends on Teſtimony, the more 
creditable the Teſtimony is, the higher Evidence is given to them; but 
that Teſtimony which may deceive, cannot give ſo pregnant an Evi- 
dence as that which cannot; for then all imaginable objections are ta- 
ken off. This is ſo dear, that it needs no further Proof; and therefore 
the Third follows, 8 a +) 23 Bond, ? JS, > 30% WIR 1 72 a E { 
That there are cert ain ways whereby to know that a Teſtimony delivered 
is infallible 3 and that is fully proved by theſe two Arguments. 1. That 
it is the duty of all thoſe to whom it is propounded to believe it; 
now how cou'd that be a duty in them to believe, which they had no 
ways to know whether it were a Teſtimony to be believed, or no? 2. 
Becauſe God will condemn the World for Unbelief : In which the Ju- 
tice of God's proceeding doth neceſſarily ſuppoſe that there were ſuffi- | 
cien: Arguments to induce them to believe, which cou'd not be, unleſs — 
there were ſome certain way ſuppoſed whereby a Teſtimony may be 
known to be infallible. Theſe three things now being ſuppoſed, vi. 
That a Do&rine may be true which depends not on evidence of Rea- 
ſon; that the greateſt demonſtration of the truth of ſuch a Doctrine, is 
its being delivered by infallible Teſtimony ; and that there are certain 
ways whereby a Teſtimony may be known to be infallible : Our firſt 
Principle is fully confirmed, which was, That where the truth of 2 Do- 
Frine depends not on Evidence of Reaſon, but on the Authority of him that 
reveals it, the only way to prove the Doctrine to be true, is to prove 
the Teftimony of him that reveals it to be infallible. = | 
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The next Principle or Hypotheſis which Llay down, is, That there can VIII. 
be no greater evidence that a Teftimony is infallible, than that it is the Te- 2.:thyith. 
ſtinony of God himſelf. The truth of this depends upon a common No- 
tion of Humane Nature, which is the Veracity of God in whatever 
way he diſcovers himſelf to Men; and therefore the ultimate Reſoluti- 
on of our Faith, as to its formal object, muſt be alone into the Veracity 
of God revealing things unto us; for the Principium certitudinis, or 
foundation of all certain aſſent can be fetched no higher, neither will 
it tand any lower than the infallible Verity of God himſelf; and the 
Principium patefationis, ot the ground of diſcovery of Spiritual truth 
to our Minds muſt be reſolved into Divine Teſtimony, or Revelation. 
Theſe two then not taken aſunder, but jointly, God, who cannot lye, 
bath revealed theſe things, is the only certain foundation for a Divine 
Path to reſt it ſelf upon. But now the particular exerciſe of a Divine 
Faith lies in a firm aſſent to ſach a particular thing as divinely reveald; 
nd herein lies not ſo much the Teſtimony Jas the peculiar energy of the 
Spirit of God in inclining the Soul to believe peculiar objects of Faith, 
& of Divine Revelation. But the general ground of Faith, which they 
call the formal object, or the ratio propter quam credimus, is the general 
nfallibility of a Divine Teſtimony, For in a matter concerning Divine 
Revelation, there are two great Queſtions to be reſolved : The firſt is, 

ly I believe a Divine Teſtimony with a firm aſſent? The Anſwer 
© that is, Beeauſe I am aſſur d, that whateyer God ſpeaks is true: the 
her is, Upon what grounds do I believe this to be a Divine Teſtimo- 
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z. Hypoth, not ſpeak in an immediate way. By being known, Ido not mean the firm 


cannot be imputed to the defect of ſufficient Motives to Faith, but! 
that God may reveal and declare his Mind to the World, not in an im- 


1s not only evident from the great ſutableneſs of ſucha way to the con. 


well as ours 3 God diſcovering the moſt of his Will to them by 


from thoſe rational Evidences whereby a Divine Teſtimony muſſ be 
diſtinguiſh'd from one merely Humane and fallible. For the Spirit ve 
God in its workings upon the Mind, doth not carry it on by a bratlh 
impulſe, but draws it by a Spiritual diſcovery of ſuch ſtrong and per. 
ſuaſive grounds to aſſent to what is reveabd, that the Mind doth reg. 
dily give a firm aſſent to that which it ſees ſuch convincing Reason to 
believe. Now the ſtrongeſt reaſon to believe, is the manifeſtation of 
a Divine Teſtimony ; which the Spirit of God ſo clearly difcoversto; 
true Believer, that he not only firmly aſſents to the general foundation 
of Faith, the Veracity of God, but to the particular object propounded, 
2 matter of Divine Revelation. But this latter Queſtion is not here the 
matter of. our Diſcourſe; our Propoſition only concerns the gener] 
foundation of Faith, which appears to be ſo rational and evident, 2 
no Principle in Nature can be more. For if the Teſtimony” on which | 
am to rely be only God's, and I be aſſur d from Natural Reaſon, that 


his Teſtimony can be no other than infallible, wherein doth the cer. 


tainty of the foundation of Faith fall ſhort of that in any Mathematica 
demonſtration > Upon which account a Divine Teſtimony hath been 
regarded with ſo much veneration among all who have own'd a Deity, 
altho' they have been unacquainted with any certain way of Divine Re- 
velation. And the reaſon why any rejected ſuch a Teſtimony among 
the Heathens, was either, becauſe they believed not a Deity; or elſe 
that the particular Teſtimonies produced were mere frauds and impo- 
ſtures, and therefore no Divine Teſtimony, as it was given out to be. 
But the Principle ſtill remain'd indiſputable, that on ſappoſition the 
Teſtimony were what it pretended to be, there was the greateſt reaſon 
to believe it, altho it came not in ſuch a way of probation, as their 
Sciences proceeded in. From which Principle aroſe that ſpeech of 7ulh, 
which he hath tranſlated our of Plato's Timers ; Ac diſficillimum fudu l 
Diis ortis fidem non habere, quamquam nec argumontis nec rationilus certi 
eorum ratio confirmetur. By which we ſee what a preſumption there was 
of Truth, where there was any evidence of a Divine Teſtimony. And 
no doubt upon the advantage of this Principle it was the Devil gain d ſo 
great credit to his Oracles; for therein he did the moſt imitate Divine 
Revelation. From hence then we ſee what a firm bottom Faith in 
the general ſtands upon, which is nothing ſhort of an infallible Dr 
vine Teſtimony : other things may conduce by way of ſubſerviency tor 
the diſcovery of this; but nothing elſe can be a ſure foundation for: 
Divine Faith, but what is a Teſtimony of God himſelff. 

A Teſtimony may be known to be divine and infallible, tho God himſelf 4 


perſwaſion of a Mind enlightned by the Spirit of God, but that the! 
are ſufficient Evidences ex parte rei, to convince Men of it, which are 
not wilfully blind and obſtinate, i. e. that the ground of unbelief in au 


their own perverſeneſs and prejudice in not diſcerning them. Now 
mediate way, but by ſome Inſtruments he may make uſe of to that end, 


ditions of the Perſon he ſpeaks to, but from the general perſuaſion 0 
the World concerning the poſſibility of Inſpiration. The Jews ate 


far from denying this, that it is the very foundation of their op: 1 
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of all other Nations, that there is ſuch-a Principle as Divination in 
the World, doth make it evident, that it carries no tepuguancy at 
all to Natural Light, ſuppoſing that there is a God, that he on d 
-oyeal his Mind by ſome particular Perſons unto the World. For 


which purpoſe the teſtimony of Tul in the entrance of his Books de Ci . 
Divinatione, is very conſiderable. Vetus apimio eft j am nſque ab Heroicis de Divin. 


duda temporibus, eaque O populi Romani G. omnium gentium firmata can 
ſenſu, verſari quandam inter homines divinationem, quam Greci wavlulw 
appellant, i. e. præſenſtionem & ſcientiam rerum fut urarum; and ſoon af- 
ter adds, gentem quidem nullam video neque tam humanam atque dact᷑ au, 
meque tam immanem atque barbaram, que non ſignificari futura, & A qui- 
buſdam intelligi, predicique poſſe cenſeat. He makes it appear to be an 
univerſal ſentiment of all Nations in the World, and inſtanceth parti- 
cularly in the Aſſyrians, Egyptians, Cilicians, Piſidiant, Pampbylians, 


L Grecians, Romans, Etrurians, and others. It is true indeed he after 
F mentions ſome Philoſophers who deny'diit ; but they were moſt part the 
a followers of Epicurus, who deny'd any Providence, and therefore might 
N well take away Divination but if Xenophanes Colophonius had any fol- 
L lowers who aſſerted the one, and deny'd the other (as Tullj ſeems to 
5 intimate that he was alone in that perſuaſion) yet we may probably ſup- 
4 poſe the reaſon of their rejecting it might be the Impoſtures which went 
0 under the name of Divination among them; which are excellently diſ- 
. coverd by that Prince of Roman Philoſophers as well as Orators, in 
he his ſecond Book of Divination : But it is apparent by the ſame Author, 
* that the generality of Philoſophers conſented with the People in this 
* perſuaſion, as the Followers of thoſe three great Secs of Socrates, Py- 
b, thagoras and Ariſtotle, were all approvers of it; but of all Perſons the 
1 Hroieg were the moſt zealous contenders for it, eſpecially Chryſippus, Di- 
ti gene f Babylonius, Antipater and Poſſidonius. Some indeed rejected ſome 
52 ways of Divination, yet embraced others, as Dicearchus and Cratippas, 
nd who rejected all but Dreams and Ecſtaſies; but in the general we find 
0 theſe two Principles went together among them, the exiſtence of a De- 
ine it, and the certainty of Divination; ſo that from Divination they 
1 provd a Deity, and from a Deity Divination. Si ſunt genera divinands 
Di- vera, eſſe Deos; viciſſimque ſi Du ſent, eſſe qui divinent, as Quintus Ci- 
For cero there ſpeaks : and at laſt thus triumphs in the multitude of his wit- 
0 neſſes, In dum beſtie loquantur exſpetamus, hominum conſentiente aucbo- 

rate contenti non ſimus ? lt may not be amiſs to produce the chief Ar- 
f ment on which the Stoics infiſted to prove the neceſſity of Divination, 
Erm luppoſing the exiſtence of a Deity. If there be Gods, ſay they, and 
here ey do not reveal to Men things to come; it either is becauſe they do not 
z are ode them, or becauſe they do not know themſelves what ſhall come to paſs, 
Fil LACIE! of no concernment to Men to know future things, or that 
at to it doth not become their 11 to reveal them, or that they cannot reueal 
Nou en ts Men if they would : but nei ther is it true that they do not loue Men ; 
Fr the Gods are of a bountiful nature, and friends to Mankind; neither 
end, * they be ignorant of future things, | becauſe they are appointed and decreed 
col. 1 them ; neither is it of no concernment to Men to know fu ture things; for 
on 0 * maler them more cautions if they know them; neither is it repugnant to 
re ſo . 4s Majeſty to reveal them, for nothing is more noble than bounty and do- 
on # . good; and they muſt needs know theſe things; therefore they may make 
"I en knomn to others ʒ and if they do make them known, there muſt be ſome 
phets Bhs | | "way 
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way whereby to know that they do ſo; or elſe they ſigniſie them to no pure 


If now inſtead ofthe knowledge of future contingencies, and the mul. 
titude of their Gods, they had inſiſted on the diſcovery and! revelation 
by the true God of thoſe ways, which may lead Men to eternal; Happi. 
neſs; that Argument had been ſtrong and convincing, which as it ſtand 
is ſophiſtical and fallacious. So that it is very plain, that not @ly 
poſſibility of Divination was acknowledg d by thoſe who wanted Divine 
Revelation, but that this Divination did not ariſe from mere Natury 
Caufes, but from an afflatus Divinus, and a concitatio quædam animi, 1 
they there ſpeak, which imports nothing ſhort of Divine Inſpiration, 
Nay the opinion of this was ſo common among them, that they thougbt 
any extraordinary Perſons had ſomething of Divine Enthufiaſmin them 


Cicero l. 2.48 Tully elſewhere tells us, Nemo vir magnus ſine aliquo afflatu Diving n- 


de Nat. 


Deorum. 


Lela clear from reaſon as from that Teſtimonium gentium in hac una re non dil. 
de falſ. re- 


lig. cap. 2. 


X. 


Hip. 4. ' as may not leave Mens minds in ſuſpence, but are of their own nature conun 


of mere Men, it is not They ſo much which ſpeak, as God by them; 


the truth of the Doctrine as probable which they are join d with, 0 


quam fuit. Altho' then theſe Heathens were greatly miſtaken ag tg 
thoſe things they took for a Divine Afflatus and Divination, yet we cn - 
not conceive ſo general a Senſe ſhou'd be imprinted on the minds of 
Men of ſuch a thing as that was, were 1t not a thing highly conſonant 
to Principles of Reaſon, that God ſhou'd communicate his mind to the 
World by the Inſpiration of ſome Perſons, And therefore I conceive 
that Cicero and his Brother 2xintus, who manage that excellent diſpute 


of Divination between them, have divided the Truth between them 
too. For on the one ſide Suintus evidently proves the poſſibility of 


the thing, the conſequence of it upon the acknowledgement of a Deity, 
and the general conſent of Mankind in the owning of it; and on the 
other ſide Tully himſelf excellently lays open the vanity, folly and un. 
certainty, not only of the common ways of Divination, but of the On 
cles which were in ſuch great eſteem among the Heathens. And altho 
Tully doth ſo ſharply and ſarcaſtically anſwer the Argument from the 
common conſent of Men; quaſi vero quidquam fit tam valde, quam nili 
ſapere, vulgare; as though nothing Men did more generally agree in, that 
in being Fools : yet as it is evident that the ground of that Scoff was from 
the ſeveral manners of Divination then in uſe, ſo it cannot be thought 
to be a general impeachment of Human Nature in a thing fo conſequent 
upon the being of a God, which as himſelf elſewhere proves, is 


dentinm, as the Chriſtian Cicero, LaFantins ſpeaks, The conſent of Nui 
ons, which ſcarce agree in any thing elſe. but that there is 4 God, That 
which we now inferr from hence is, That God may make known lis 
Mind in a way infallible, tho' not immediate; for in caſeof Inſpiration 


and in caſe that God himſelf ſhou'd ſpeak thro the veil of Humane Nr 
ture, the Teſtimony muſt needs be infallible, tho' the appearance of 
the Divinity be not viſible, LS 


Thoſe evidences whereby a Divine Teſtimony may be known, rſt be ſud 


cing proofs of it, For altho as to the event ſome may doubt, and others 
disbelieve the Teſtimony ſo prov'd; yet it is ſufficient for our purpoks 
that in the nature of the things (ſuppoſing them to be ſuch as we (pe 
of) they are ſufficient for the eviction that the Teſtimony atteſted H 
them is divine and infallible. . I know it is a great diſpute among man, 
whether thoſe things, which are uſually call'd the common Moti 
of Faith, do of their own nature only induce a probable perſuaſion o 
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"iſe are they ſufficient for the producing a firm aſſent to the Doctrinæ 
18 true? I grant they are not demonſtrative ſo as to inforce aſſent; for 
we ſee the contrary by the experience of all Ages; but that they are 
not ſufficient foundation for an unprejudic d Mind to eſtabliſh a firm af- 
ſent upon, is a thing not eaſie to be granted; chiefly upon this account, 
that an obligation to believe doth lie upon every one to whom theſe e- 
vidences of a Divine Teſtimony are ſufficiently diſcover d. And other- 
wiſe of all fins the fin of Unbelief, as to God revealing: his mind, were. 
the moſt excuſable and pardonable ſin; nay, it wou'd be little leſs than 

a part of prudence z becauſe what can it be accounted but temerity and 
imprudence in any to believe a Doctrine as true, only upon probable in- 
Jducements? and what can it be but wiſdom to with- hold aſſent upon a 
mere Veriſimilitude? conſidering what the Lyrick Poet hath long ſince 
truly told us; | | 
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0 That a Falſhood may frequently ſeem truer to common underſtandings 


than Truth it ſelf : and as Menander ſpeaks, 20 m9z1%. 2yv & aAnFiag 


ot „ ori pail, i, maavorieny Ades, that a mere veriſimilitude may have 
7, more force on vulgar minds than Truth hath, If therefore there be no evi- 
be WHY dences given ſufficient to carry the minds of Men beyond mere probabi- 
l lity, what fin can it be in thoſe to disbelieve who cannot be obliged 


to believe as true what is only diſcoverd as probable ?_ I cannot a 
therefore ſee how an obligation to believe a Divine Teſtimony is con- 
fiſtent with their opinion, who make the utmoſt which any outward e- 
vidences can extend to, to be only the bare credibility. of the Doctrine 
atteſted by them. I can very well ſatisfie my ſelf with the ground and, 
reaſon why the more, ſubtle Wits of the Church of Rome do aſſert this; 
for if nothing elſe can be produced by all motives of Faith but only a 
probable perſuaſion of the Truth of Chriſtian Doctrine, then here comes 


S 8 in the faireſt pretence for the Infallibility of their Church: for other- | 5 
iſ wiſe they tell us we can have no foundation for a Divine Faith; 


for how can that be à foundation for Divine Faith, which can 
reach no higher than a Moral Inducement, and beget only a proba- 
ble perſuaſion of the credibility. of the Doctrine of Chriſt? But on 
what account thoſe who diſown the Infallibility of the Church of Rome 
in the propoſal of matters of Faith, ſhou'd yet conſent with thoſe of 
it in an Hypotheſes taken up in probability, merely out of ſubſerviency 
to that moſt advantageous piece of the myſtery of Iniquity, is not eaſie 
to reſolve. Upleſs the over-fondneſs of ſome upon the Doctrine of the 


j 4 Schools, more than of the Goſpel, hath, been the occaſion of it. For 
8 how agreeable can that opinion be to the Goſpel, which ſo evidently 
x ss the moſt - defenſive weapons into the hands of Unbelief? For 
iy doubtleſs in the judgment of any rational Perſon, a mere probable per- 
Ty luaſion of the credibility of the Doctrine of Chriſt, where an aſſent to 


25 true is requir d, can never be look d on as an act of Faith: for if 

y aſſent to the Truth of the thing be according to the ſtrength of the 
guments inducing me to believe, and theſe Arguments do only prove 

a probability of Divine Teſtimony, my aſſent can be no ſtronger than 

4 4 thing. merely probable ; which is, that it may be, 12 75 2 
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or more fully of the Reaſon of the thing, and not the Event in us; fo 
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true; which is not properly aſſent, but a ſuſpending our judgmeng 
ſome convincing Arden be produced on either ſide. fa ori 
according to this opinion thoſe who faw all the Miracles which 
Chriſt did, cou'd not be bound to believe in Chriſt, but only to have 

favourable opinion of his Perſon and Doctrine, as a thing which tho 
not evidenc'd to be true by what he did, yet it was very piouſly credible, 
but they muſt have a care withal of venturing their Belief too far, only 
on ſach Moral Inducements as Miracles were, for fear they ſhoyq - 
further than the force of the Arguments wou'd carry them. Had not 
this opinion now, think we, been a very probable way to have conver. 
ted the World upon the Preaching of Chriſt and his Apoſtles; when 
Chriſt ſaith, though ye believe not me, believe the works, that ye may bn 
and believe that the Father is in me, and I in him? Nay, faith this 0- 
pinion, that is more than we are bound to do; tho' we ſee thy Works 
we are not bound to believe thy Teſtimony to be Divine and certainly 
true: but we will do all we are bound to do; we will entertain a fl. 
vourable opinion of thy Perſon and Doctrine, and wait for ſomewhat 
elſe, but we do not well know what, to perſnade us to believe, When 


1 2. 3. the Apoſtles preach the danger of Unbelief, becauſe the Doctrine of the 


Goſpel was confirmed by fins and wonders, and divers miracles and gift 
of the Holy Ghoſt ; what a fair anſwer doth this opinion put into the 
mouths of Infidels, that notwithſtanding all theſe Signs and Wonders 
they were never bound to believe the Goſpel as a certain Truth, and 
therefore they hope the danger is not ſo great in neglecting the Salvation 
promis'd by the Goſpel? F007 

I cannot conceive that Men otherwiſe learned and ſober, ſhou'd with 
ſo much confidence aſſert that the rational evidences of a Divine Teltj 
mony are inſufficient to prove a Doctrine true, unleſs it be from bene 
that they find that notwithſtanding the ſtrongeſt evidencesmany Perſons 
continue in Unbelief. For ſay they, 1f theſe Arguments were ſcientific 
and roger Wage (as they ſpeak) of the truth of the Doctrine atteju 
by them, then all perſons to whom they are propounded, muſt certanly b 
lieve. But this is very eaſily anſwer'd ; for we ſpeak not of internal 
but outward Evidence; not of that in the Subject, hut of the Obje 


doubtleſs there may be undoubted Truth and Evidence in many thing 
which ſome perſons either cannot or will not underſtand. If Fhiam 
ſhou'd contend ſtill that the Sun and Stars are no bigger than they {cen 
tobe, will it hence follow that there can be no rational Demoaſtratio 
of the contrary? Nay, if the way of demonſtration be offer d him 
and Teleſcopes put into his hands, yet if he be refolv'd to maintain b 
credit, and therefore his Opinion, and will not uſe the Teleſcopes, 4 
ſuſpe& ſtill they are intended only to deceive” his fight hat pol I 
way will there be of convincing ſuch a Perſon, the the thing be inf 
ſelf demonſtrable? Now if the ſtrength of Prejudice or maintaining“ 
Credit can prevail ſo much in matters of Mathematical b. e f 
with · hold aſſent; what power may we think a corrupt Intereſt may Pi 
upon the Underſtanding, as to the Arguments which tend to prove 
truth of that Doctrine, which is ſo repugnant” to that carnal _ "I 
which the heart is already devoted to! Our bieſſed Saviour hath ff 
ſelf given us fo full an account of the original and uſes of klub n 
the perſons he convers d with, that that may yield us a 1 100 
to this Objection. He tells us the ground of it was not want of 1b, 
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"ay, there was light ſufficient to convince any, n 
the light came loud darkneſs rather than it, AAS ring 5 to wW hom Joh.3. 19. 
That they could not believe while they received honour one of 4 = vis evil. Joh. 5. 44. 
ſought not the honour which was of God on ly, 1 That ls anot AV, | 
iu of Applauſe from each other, that they would not im e Ih «fe 
into the truth of that Doctrine, which did touch their e 0 ſearch 
nick, that they had rather have them feſter upon them wo o to the 
the trouble of ſo ſharp a cure. That the reaſon ſo few fe hr an go to 
was becauſe the way was narrow amd the gate ſtrait which * low'd him 5 
i; and therefore no wonder ſo few of the rich and 7 en = £0 in Mar.7. 14. 
ood get in at itz they were partly ſo ſwell'd with a Li <> Phariſees 
themſelves, and partly ſo loaden with their riches. . of 
125 to no purpoſe for them to think of going in at ſ Argh 
while ro way 3 to part with neither; o ſtrait a gate, 
That the final ground of the rejection of any Ee | 
lence to bring them to believe, ior er want of evi- 
ive them if they did, but it was 4 peeviſh, wilful f in Chriſt to re. 
int that they would not come to Chriſt, nor believe 4 qr malicious Joh. 5.40. 
thoſe import the ſame) but when the moſt 1 Mi rine (for 
ud, they wou'd rather attribute them to the Prince of D: 1 e 11. 
177 of God. And tho our Saviour preſently by rati ** s than to the * bo 
tative Arguments did prove the contrary to their fa nal and demon- 
thereby it was a Reſolution not to be convinc'd. or ield e e 
which was the cauſe why they did not believe No: 15 to the Truth, 
inſtance of our Saviour's proceedings with the Pha Ge rom this very 
puments, I demand, whether theſe Arguments of ri 1 y rational Ar- 
keient foundations for a Divine Aſſent to that Tr 5 | wn ah ſuf- 
A not his proto by any Diabolical but by Divine fo. et taped 
ey were, then it is evident that rational Evid F 
on for Divine Faith, or th . ence may bea foundati- 
5 to be ſufficient evidence TIT can 1 
* A not ſufficient proofs of „ e : 
elfare the Phariſees; it ſeems they ſaid ane 
be thus far juſtifyd, that ch ms they lal nothing but what might 
Indif the evidence of our 3 to it cou d not be demonſtrated. 
ple that the Phariſces ir OY RE Miracles were ſo great, as ſome ſup- 
me; but out o ; dimes omg be convinced that they were Di- © 
Rinſt the Holy £ _ mY ov 5 e uttered this Blaſphemy a- 
de hence infer two thin 1 5 e people from following Chriſt; then 
the Miracles of Chri Alt irſt, Hom ſtrong an evidence there was in 
the F Chriſt, when it convinced his moſt reſol * 
ey were Divine. Second! jo reſolute enemies that 
evinced econdly, What power a corrupt will | 
munced Underſtanding. For al corrupt will may have over a 
ion, yet it g. Foraltho the Will may not hinderthe c 
Flch may Fon, fn, : 2 by ſuggeſting thoſe things to the Mind 
I al by ays to diſgrace It ? r 1 ſeek to find 
m all thoſe i EN | mcult task to di | 
the New W wherein the Unbelief of Men "ſen rd 
tation ament, that the Perſons guilty of it did not pi er d 
oral Men, or ſuch as deſir'd Tr. guilty of it did not proceed 
u thro paſſion. f ch as deſir d Truth, but were wholly carried 
that nature 2 prejudice, diſaffection, or ſome other 1 
fas did not dei ich may give us a ſufficient account why th Faule 
ieve, altho' there mi hy thoſe per- 
2 — to it. But alcho al ae "33 rp 
ient argumen ert that theſe rational eviden- 
** the 1 of the Doctrine they come to 
8 manifeſt; 
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manifeſt; yet I wou d not be ſo underſtood, that I thereby reſolve 41 
Religion into a mere act of Reaſon and Knowledge, and that no mor 
power is requir d in the Underſtanding to believe the Goſpel, than to 
Ave a Mathematical Demonſtration: which is another Obyedion 
ſome lay in the way of this Opinion; but it is not difficult getting oyer 
it. For the ſufficiency which I attribute to rational Evidence, is not 
abſolute and ſimple, but in ſuo genere, as an objective Evidence. Nye. 
withſtanding this the whole work of the Spirit of God in its peculia 
energy and way of operation upon the Soul, is left intire to it ſelf; By 
then when the Spirit works as to the planting of a truly Divine Faith, | 
do not think that it only perſuades the Soul of the truth of a Divine 
Teſtimony, but withal repreſents the truths reveal'd by that Teſtimony 
with all that excellency and ſuitableneſs that there is in them, that hy 
the moſt agreeable, yet effectual influence of the Spirit upon the Soul 
it cheerfully embraceth that Truth which is reveal d, and cordially 
yields up it ſelf in obedience to it. This is the Divine Faith which 
the Scripture acquaints us with, and not ſuch a one as merely believe 
the truth of a Divine Teſtimony : and as to the production of this Faith, 
T acknowledge mere rational Evidence to be inſufficient, becauſe they 
proceed in two very different ways; the one is to ſatisfy Mens Minds 
in the truth of the Doctrine, the other is to bring them effectually to ad- 
hereunto it. The aſſerting of the one therefore doth no more tend to 
deſtroy the other, than the ſaying that a Teleſcope will help us to dif 
cover very much of the heavenly Bodies, doth imply that a blind Man 
may ſee them, if he makes but uſe of them. Altho therefore the natural 
Man cannot ſavingly apprehend the things of God; yet there may be 
ſo much rational Evidence going along with Divine Revelation, that 
ſuppoſing Reaſon to be pure, and not corrupted and ſteep d in Senſe a 
now it is, it wou'd diſcover Spiritual Evidence to be the moſt real and 
convincing Evidence. Thus far we have prov'd, That where there i 
any infallible Teſtimony, there is ſufficient rational Evidence going «any 
with it, to make it appear that it is from God. 
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| The rational Evidence of the truth of Chriſtian Religion 


tom Miracles: 
| The puſtbility of Miracles appears from God and Providence; the 
vidence of a Divine Teſtimony by them. God alone can really al- 
ter the courſe of Nature. The Devil's power of working Miracles 


if Eſculapius at Rome, &c. II. God never works Miracles, but 
for ſome particular end. The particular reaſons of the Miracles of 
Chriſt. The Yepealing the Law of Moſes, which had been ſettled- 

| by Miracles, Why Chriſt check d the Phariſees for demanding a Sign, 
when himſelf appeals to his Miracles. The power of Chriſt's Mira. 
cles on many who did not throughly believe. III. Chriſt's Miracles 
made it evident that he was the Meſſias, becauſe the Predictions 
vere fulfill d in him. Why John Baptiſt wrought no Miracles, IV. 
Chrit's Miracles neceſſary for the overthrow of the Devil's King- 
dm, V. Of the Demoniacs and Lunatics in the Goſpel, and in the 
Primitive Church. The power of the Name of Chrilt over them large- 
ly prov'd by ſeveral Teſtimonies VI, The evidence thence of a Di- 
nne Power in Chriſt. VII, Of counterfeit diſpoſſeſſons. Of Mira- 
ces wrought among Infidels. VIII. Of the future ſtate of the Church, 
IX, The neceſſity of the Miracles of Chriſt, as to the propagation 
of Chriſtian Religion: that prov'd from the condition of the Pub- 
lſhers, and the ſucceſs of the Doctrine. The Apoſtles knew the ha- 
ard of their employment, before they entred into it. X. The bold. 
"ſs and reſolution of the Apoſtles notwithſtanding this, compar d 
pith heathen Philoſophers. XI. Mo motive cou d carry the Apo ftles 


uur Saviour's Miracles and Reſurrection. XIV, XV, XVI, 
WII, XVIII. That attefted by themſelves ; their ſufficiency thence 


te ooſpel ; contrariety of it to Natural Inclinations, XX. Strange 
5 of it, notwithſtanding it came not with humane power : No 
"iſtian Emperour till the Goſpel univerſally preach'd, XXI, XXII, 


the power of Mir acles 18 pr oy a, 3 


conſider” d. V Simon Magus, Apollonius. The cures in the Temple 


thro their employment, but the truth of their Doctrine; XII. not 
ſeeking the honour, profit or pleaſure of the World, XIII. The Ab- 
ſes evidence of the truth of their Doctrine lay in being eye-witneſſes 


jar preaching the Goſpel. XIX. Of the nature of the Doctrine of 


1 ll, AXIV . The weakneſs and ſmplicity of the inſtruments 
ch preach d the Goſpel. From all which the great Evidence of 


Of 
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ay O; all rational Evidences which tend to confirm the truth of a Dion, 
// be none greater than « power of working "Ir, 


cles for confirmation that the Teſtimony which is reveal d is infallible, The 

poſſibility of a power of Miracles cannot be queſtion'd by any WhO 

ſert a Deity and a Providence; for by the ſame Power that things were 

either at firſt produced, or are ſtill conſerv'd (which is equivalent t 

the other) the courſe of Nature may be alter d, and things caus d which 

are beyond the power of inferiour Cauſes : For tho that be an immu. 

ble Law of Nature as to Phyſical Beings, that every thing remains in the 

courſe and order wherein it was ſet at the Creation; yet that only holds 

till the ſame power which ſet it in that order ſhall otherwiſe diſpoſe of 

it, Granting then the poſſibility of Miracles, the ſubje& of this Ey 

theſis is: That a power of Miracles is the cleareſt Evidence of a Divine 
Teſtimony, which will appear from theſe following Conſiderations, 

1. God alone can really alter the conrſe of Nature. FIN not of ſuch 

things which are apt only to raiſe admiration in us, becauſe of our un- 

acquaintedneſs with the cauſes of them, or manner of their production 

which are thence call'd Wonders, much leſs of mere juggles and impo- 

ftures, whereby the Eyes of Men are deceiv'd ; but I ſpeak of ſuch thingy 

as are in themſelves either contrary to, or above the courſe of Nature, 

z. e. that order which is eſtabliſh'd in the Univerſe. The Devil no que- 

ſtion may, and doth often deceive the World, and may by ſubtilig 

and the agility of his nature, perform ſuch things as may amuſe the 

Minds of Men, and ſometimes put them to it, to find a difference be- 

tween them and real Miracles, if they only make their Senſes judges of 

them. And ſuch kind of Wonders, tho they are but ſparingly done, 

and with a kind of ſecreſy (as tho they were conſulting with Cuilin 

about the burning Rome) yet the Devil wou'd have ſome (eſpecially 

when Ignorance and Superſtition are aſcendants) to keep up his interelt 

in the World. Or elfe, when he is like to be diſpoſſeſs d and thrown 

out of all, he tries his utmoſt to keep as many to him as may be: Thus 

when the Spirit of God appear'd in the Miracles of our Saviour and his 

Apoſtles and the Primitive Church, he then conjur d up all the infernal 

Powers to do ſomething parallel, to keep poſſeſſion of his idolatrous 

Temples, as long as he cou'd. Thus we find Simon Magus dogging the 

Apoſtles (as it were) at the heels, that by his Magic he might ſtagger 

the People concerning the Miracles wrought by the Apoſtles: After 

him Apollonius appear d upon the Stage; but his wonders are ſuch pit 

ful things, compar'd with thoſe wrought by Chriſt or his Apoſtles, that 

it cou d be nothing but malice in Hierocles to mention him in compett 

tion with Chriſt. But thoſe things which ſeem a great deal more con 

fiderable than either of theſe, were, The cure of a blind Man by Veſpa 

Seton. Gan in Mgypt, mention d by Tacitus and Suetoniut, wherein there Wi 

eff cch. ), A palpable imitation of our Saviour's curing the blind Man in the Go 


ſpel ; for the Man told Veſpaſtan, Reſtituturum oculos ft inſpuiſſet, The 
| he ſhould receive his ſight by his (pittle : So Spartianus tells us of a Worms 
that was car'd of her blindneſs by kiſſing the knees of the Emperoug 

* gehn. Adrian; and * Boxhornins hath producedan old Table in the Temple 0p 
Au. Rem. M ſculapius at Rome of ſeveral diſeafed perſons that were cured there, 
7. . A blind Man inthe time of Antoninus was cured by this Oracle; he m 
cose to the Altar, and kneel there; from the right ſide he muſt turn #0! 

left, and put five fingers upon the Altar, and then lift up his hands and tau 


his eyes and ſo was cured : Another called Lucius cured of t he pain % 


EH OK: ..... 
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fe, by mixing the aſhes of the Altar with the wine, and applying it to his © 
de; another cured of ſpitting of blood by the kernel of a pine-apple and ho- 
ney, uſed three days; a fourth cured of Blindneſs by the blood of a white cock 
1 ay aſed three days pen hit eyes. Theſe are the moſt conſiderable 
of all the pretended Miracles done about that time, when the noiſe of 
he Chriſtian Miracles were ſpread ſo far and done ſo frequently, that 
they challenged the Heathens again and again to bring forth any perſon 
7:64 with a Devil; if he did not confeſs to them that he was a De- 
vil. tho he made the Heathens believe that he was a God, they were 


J 


contented to leave their blood in the place. | | 
ror thus Tertullian ſpeaks in his Apology to them : Edatur hic aliquis * . 
ſub tribunali bus veſtris, quem demone agi conſtet . juſſus 2 quolibet Chriſtia- 
yo laſui ſpirit us ile, tam ſe Demonem confitebitur de vero, quam alibi De- 
un de falſo: æque producatur aliquis ex iis qui de deo pati exiſtimantur, 
ui i inhalantes numen de nidore concipiunt, qui ruct audo curantur, qui 
mnbelendo profantur. Iſta ipſa Virgo celeStis pluviarum pollicitatriæ, iſte 
% Eſculapins Medicinarum demon ſtrator, alias de morituris ſcordii G- 
deni & Aſclepiadoti ſubminiſtrator, niſi ſe Demones confeſſi ſuerint, Chri- 
fia mentiri non audentes, ibidem illius Chriſtiani procaciſſumi ſangui nem 
fundite. Quid iſto opere mani ſeſtius, quid hac probatione fidelius ? ſimpl;- 
aa veritatis in medio eft.;, uirtur illi ſua aſſiſtit; nibil ſuſpicari licebit, 
] nagia aut aliqua fallacia fieri, Didis non ſtetis, ſs oculi veſtri & aures 
J erwiſerint vobis. In theſe very daring words, we ſee how the Chriſti- 
f ans 2ppeal'd to their Senſes, even with the hazard of their own lives, 
weben wou'd make even Mſculapiur himſelf confeſs what he was, and 
"HT bf whoſe power all the cures were wrought upon the Dreamers in his 
» Temples. And for the manner of the Devil's cures, the ſame Author 
h explains it thus. Ledunt prima, dehine remedia precipiunt ad miracu- Ibid. c. 22. 
4 lun nova, ſeve contraria, poſt que deſinunt ledere, & curaſſe creduntur. 55 
n frſt poſſeſs the bodies themſelves (as Demoniacs were common in 
: thoſe times) and affect it with various diſtempers, e upon uſing 
wy tte ſtrange remedies preſcribed by Kiſculapius, they forſake their ſtation, and 
A deren is cured. And for the cures perform'd by the Emperours, 
oe who conſider what various artifices were about that time uſed | 
++ procure an opinion of Divinity in the Emperours, will not much 
m_ wonder that ſuch reports ſhow'd be ſpread of them, or that any perſons 
bond fain theſe diſtempers to give themſelves out to be cured by them. 
granting ſomewhat wonderful in theſe, what are they, compar'd 
wh thoſe done by Chriftians 8 and who ever wou'd lay down his life 
vateſt any of them? So that tho the Devil by his ſubtilty may eaſily 
Whoſe upon Spectators eyes, yet it was impoſſible for him by any pow- 
gol his own to alter the conrſe-of Nature, or produce any real Mira- 
; N kor every true Miracle is a production of ſomething out of nothing 
0 ch cannot be done by leſs than an omnipotent arm) and that either 
ab e thing it ſelf, when it is of that nature that it cannot be produ- 
* Second Cauſes, as the raiſing of the dead; in the manner of 
7112 it, when tho the thing lies within the poſſibility of Second 
Na Jet it is perform'd without the help of any of them, as in the 
| ol diſeaſes without any uſe of means, by a word ſpeating, the touch 
iger ment : ich it 1 
t, &c. Now that all thoſe Miracles which were wrought in : 
* 5 of the Chriſtian Doctrine were ſuch true and proper Mi- = 
\ God „be difeoverd ö; | ©. 
"or vever alters the conrſe of Nature, but for ſowe very conſiderable I. 


end. 
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end. For otherwiſe when he did it, it wou d not be taken note 
nor thought to be an alteration of the order of Nature, bat only of 
rare contingiences which lie hid in the order of Cauſes, but onlybre : 
out at ſome times: of which fort are all thoſe things which the Worm 


World is apt to account as Prodigies. Of all which rare contingenc 


Cicero de in Nature, I ſay, as the Roman Orator doth, Si quod raro fit, 3d Dor 


Div, I. 2. 


Marth. 12 All that they deſired was, A Sign from Heaven, i. e. ſuch as were dong 


-prodigies, a wiſe Man js certainly t 


ject the enquiry as in it ſelfunreaſonable, but as made in anunreaſonable 


tentum put and um et, ſapientem eſſe portentum eſtʒ ſepins enim mulum p. 
periſſe arbitror, quam ſapientem fue If all rare contingences be accom] 
e 


| ) greateſt Prodigy. But theſe are quite 
of another nature from true Miracles, which are immediately produced 


- 


| by a Divine Power, and intended for a confirmation of ſome Divine 


Teſtimony. There are now ſeveral weighty Reaſons,” which might 
make Miracles neceſſary in the time of our Saviour, as an Evidence gf 
his Divine Authority and Power, 4 LEV Nn 

1. That he came to take down that way of worſhip, which had been a frſ 
ſettled by a power of Miracles in Moſes. God wou'd not be ſo much 
wanting to the Faith of that People, which had receiv d their Law by 
Signs and Wonders from Heaven, but that there ſhou'd be as ſtrong m 
Evidence given to them, that the fulneſs of time was come when that 
diſpenſation was to have an end, and to give place to one more perfeft 
which was to be eſtabliſh'd inſtead of it. Upon which account the 
Jews might rationally enquire after a Sign, where any new Revelation 
was diſcover'd, which might null the obligation of any former Law; 
and when they enquire fo much after a Sign, our Saviour doth not re- 


manner; for they wou'd not be contented with the Miracles which our 
Saviour wrought, which ſufficiently manifeſted a Divine Power; but 


38.15. 1, at the giving of the Law, the Thundring and Lightnings there; or, af 


Math, 12. An evil and adulterons generation ſeeketh» after a Sign, and there fab 1 


39. 


DD 
V. 
% . 


the raining of Manna in the wilderneſs: Now our Saviour juſtly” checks 
this demand as importunate and impudent ; partly as knowing upoil 
what account they asked it, merely to tempt him and not out of at 
real deſire of ſatisfaction; and partly becauſe on that abundant Evidend 
which was given in the Miraculous cures which were wrought by bi 
which were more ſutable to that deſign of doing good in the World 
than all the Thunder-claps on Mount Sinai were: neither were thi 
People in a condition to be fed by Mauna as they were in the Wildernel 
God graciouſly ſuiting the diſcoveries of his Power to the peculiar a 
vantages of the People which they were made to, and the di bell 
ſation they uſher'd in. Thoſe terrible Signs at Mount Sinai being ve! 
ſuitable to the ſeverity and rigor of the Law: and the gracious Miracle 
of our Saviour to the ſweetneſs and grace of the Goſpel. And on ti 
account our Saviour charged the Jens with Hypocriſy in requiring 
1607, as ſomething above d αν, A Prodigy rather than a Miracle 


Sign be given it but that of the Prophet Jonas, i. e. this People which : 
ſo far from the Faith of Abraham, (and therefore arè ſuppoſititious * 
dren): that no Miracles which I do, will convince them, but they 16 

only to have their Humours gratify'd more than their Faith confif 
by ſome Prodigy from Heaven, ſhall not by me be thus gratify d 5 
having done enough already to perſuade them, if they had oy 
to believe, inſtead of a Sign from Heaven, they ſhall have . 1 

from the Earth; and that not ſo much intended for the oon 7 
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rn wilfal Unbelieyers, 38 for the teſtifying my innocency to the 
world, 2is. bis Reſurrection from the dead. And fo elſewhere when 
the Jews, demand a Sign, 1t was upon the doing of that, which if they 


had attended to, had been a ſufficient Sign to them, viz. hir driving the j,j, 2. 18 


rr and ſellers out of the Temple: Which being a thing permitted by 
| eras and the Prieſts, how cou'd they think ſo 3 a Peri. 

| in appearance, as Our Saviour was, cou'd ever have effected it, had it 
not been for a Divine Majeſty and Power which appear d in him? It 
ms not then the expectation of Miracles which our Saviour rebuked in 
the Jews, but being un ſatisfy d with the kind and nature of our Saviour's 
Miracles. It was their Hypocriſy and unbelief which Chriſt condemn'd, 
notwithſtanding the frequent Miracles which he wrought among them: 
ot we plainly find our Saviour very often appealing to his Miraces 

inan them which no man elſe did, they had not had ſin, i. e. in not be- 4% 7 
Dung me. Whereby Chriſt both ſets forth the neceſlity of his workin _ 
Miracles, in order to the conviction of the. World, and the greatneſs 
of the Miracles which he wrought : he did thoſe no Man elſe had done, 
nonot Moſes and Elias, in curing all manner of diſeaſes by the Word 

of his Mouth; and thoſe Miracles which they had done, he exceeded 
them in the manner of doing them. Moſes fed them with bread from 
Heaven ; but Chriſt multiply'd on Earth ſome few loaves and fiſhes, to 
the ſteling of many thouſands : Elias indeed raiſed one from the dead 
but Chriſt raiſed more, and one after he had been four days in the grave. 
And upon this very evidence of our Saviour's Miracles we find many 
beliering on him. And even of thoſe who were not ſo far wrought 


them ſo far perſuaded by the power of his Miracles, that they looked '*- 
pon him as a great Prophet, or one that was ſent from God. So Ni- 
dem, who came firſt to Chriſt more as a rational Enquirer than a 


Ireanſe no man could do the miracles which Chriſt did unleſs God were with 
lin. And before him many of the Jews at Jeruſalem believed in his name 


Wen they ſaw the miracles which he did; yet theſe perſons Chriſt would 


ine, tho their underſtandings were convinced by his Miracles. 
nd after this other of the Jews that looked not on him as the Meſſas, 


"ny of the people believed on him, and ſaid, When Chriſt cometh will he 
more Miracles than theſe which this man bath done Altho herein 
7 were moſt unreaſonable in believing the Evidence, and not the 
th atteſted by it, in believi g Chriſt to be one ſent from God by his 
aces, and yet not believing him to be the Meſſias, which was the 

A $ atteſted by them. Not that mere Miracles wou d prove the Perſon 

bh: the Meſſias who did them, but the Miracles prov'd the Teſtimony 

""ſ vine; now that which Chriſt deliver'd to them as a Divine Te- 

ier was his being the Meſſias and therefore by the ſame reaſon they 
. him to be ſent from God, they ought to have believ'd him to 

e Hlelſias; for one ſent from God cou d never falſifie in the main of 

da age, as this was of our Saviour's prooching And hence it is ob- 

Ho: = our Saviour did not ſhew forth his Divine Power till he entred 

2 ; Offce of Preaching ; thereby making it appear he intended 

dle great evidence of the truth of the Doctrine which he preached 
| 1 N 1 to 


. 


z the evidences of his Divine Commiſſion: I I had not done the works Joh. 3. 36. 


upon as to become followers of Chriſt, as the only Meſſias, yet we find Job. 1. 49. 
believer, yet we ſee he was perſuaded that he was a teacher come from God Joh. 3. 2. 


wt truſt himſelf with, becauſe he knew their hearts were not ſubdued to his Joh. 2. 23. 


Kt it is ſaid they believ'd on him on the account of his Miracles. Ard Joh. 7. 3. 
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to them. And herein the blind man in the Goſpel ſaw-more Truth ang 
Reaſon than the whole Court of Sanhedrin, before which in probahii; 
he was convented about his cure by Chriſt ; for hen they ſought i 
get ſomething out of him in diſparagement of our Saviour's perſon and 
miracle, he ſharply and roundly tells them, when they ſaid they kney 
3 God ſpake to Moſes, but for this fellow, we know not from whence he 1 
wy Why herein, faith he, is 4 marvellous thing, that ye know not from when 
ver. 33. he is, and yet he hath opened mine eyes. If this man were not of God, |, 
conld do nothing; (as tho he had ſaid) is it not plain that this men; 
imploy'd by God in the World by the Miracles which he doth 2 for 
otherwiſe God wou d not ſo readily aſſiſt him in doing ſuch great Works 
ver. 31. for we ſenom that God heareth not ſinners : but if any man le à worſhipper 
God, and doth his will, him he heareth ; i. e. if this man pretended 2 
Commiſſion from Heaven falſly (whereby he wou'd be the greateſt of 
Sinners) can we think God wou'd ſo miraculouſly aſſiſt him? but ye 
know by our Law, if one comes with a Commiſſion from God, and 
draw men not to Idolatry, which is meant by a worſhipper of God; 
ſuch a one God is preſent with, and we are bound to believe him. And 
for this very miracle, or curing one born blind, was the like ever head 
of before? did ever Moſes or the Prophets do it > Thus we ſee what 
ſtrong Rational Evidence there was in this Miracle of Chriſt in the judg- 
ment of this blind man, which he utter'd with ſo much reaſon before 
the Court of Sanhedrin, when he knew how like he was to be excom- 
municated for it; and yet this very perſon was as yet ignorant that 
Ver. 36. Chriſt was the true Meſſias, as appears by the Sequel of the Chapter; 
ver. 38. but upon Chriſt's Revelation of himſelf to him, he preſently believed u 
him. How ſtrangely irrational were the Jews then in rejecting our $4 
viour, when his Miracles not only exceeded thoſe: of Moſes both in 
number and quality; but which was more, they ſaw themſelves thi 
Miracles which Chriſt did, but they received thoſe of Moſes only upon 
the credit of their Fathers! And from the ſtrength of the Evidence ati 
ſing from the power of Miracles it is that St. Peter tells the promiſcuou 
Aſſembly, Ack. 2. 22. That Jeſus of Nazareth was a man approved of Gu 
among them, by miracles, wonders and ſigns, which God did by him in il 
midſt of them, as they theinſelves alſo 3 He appeals to their owl 
knowledge, which he won'd not certainly have done, had it not beet 
in a caſe beyond all diſpute among them. Which was a thing ſo note 
rious among them, that we find the Phariſees themſelves confeſſing it 
Joh. 11. What do we? For this man doth many miracles Now then in a Natiq 
W whoſe Religion had been eſtabliſh'd by Miracles, and the certainty 
the truth of it, among thoſe. who then profeſs it, did depend 
much upon the conſtant credit which the report of the Miracles dol 
at the ſettling of their Law had among them; what cou d be a more 
tional and convincing way of proceeding, than for our Saviour to 
nifeſt by a greater Power of Miracles in himſelf the undoubted credentil 
of his Commiſſion from Heaven; and that he was the true A. 4 
which was foretold by their own moſt ſacred and authentical Recor 
Which will appear more, Ls Nt; | 
III. Becauſe the power of miracles did evidently declare that he was the I 
Hin. 2. perſon promiſed. For if the exact correſpondency of the event 1 
Predictions in a Nation owning them as Divine, be an undoubte j 
dence, that they are exactly falfill'd; our Saviour was moſt * 
the Perſon ſo often ſpoken of in the Old Teſtament. For many * 
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Prophecies of the Old . Teſtament concernin the Meſjzas, it they were 
not fulfill d in Chrilt; in the conditions the ews. have been in ſince their 
diſperſion, (which fell out exackliy according to the Prediction of Chriſtꝰ)ꝛ 
i impoſſible that theꝝ ſhou d be fulfill d at all. So that either the Pre- 
;2;cns muſt loſe their Divine Authority, or they muſt be accompliſned 
in our bleſſed Saviour. For as ertullian ſharply ſays to the Jem, Red-j7ertull. c. 
1 Gabun Juda quem Chriſtur inveniat, . alium conteude venireʒ Let 7 of * 
the people of the Jews be in their former condition, and then plead for a © 
Meſſus to come. Fot can any thing be more plain than that the Meſſras 
ui to be born in Bethlehem of Judea? but where is that now? and 
bon long ſince the Jews enjoy d any civil Polity there? What is become 
al the ſecond Temple, in the time of which the Deſire of all Nations 
ou d come. Is not Jeruſalem already deſtroy d, and the Oblation there 
long ſince ceaſed, Which was to come to paſs ſo ſoon after the Meſſiac, 
1nd did accordingly 2 Is not the Scepter yet departed: from Judah, and the 
Lavgiver from between his. feet, and is not Shzloh yet come? What 
WW ſtrange unintelligible Weeks were thoſe of Daniel, if they were extended 
to ſo indefinite a period; what certain ground cou'd from hence be ga- 
thetd of any time wherein their Accompliſhment was to be expected? 
But not to Expatiate on thoſe things which are already ſo largely prov'd 
beyond all poſſibility of contradiction; by the ancient and modernlearn- 
al Writers the Fews : To inſiſt therefore on our preſent buſineſs; are not 
the Prophecies concerning the Miracles which the Meſſzas ſhou'd work, 
extly fulfill'd in Chriſt > Ther the eyes of the blind ſhall be opened, and 19. 35. ;. 
the ears of the deaf ſhall be unſtopped ;, then ſhall the lame man leap as an ©: 
Ht, and the tongue of the dumb ſhall. ſing. He muſt be a great ſtranger 
n the Hiſtory of the New Teſtament that is to ſeek for an exact fulfilling 
af this Prophecy. Nay, and the Jewiſh Midraſch, upon Pſal. 146. 8. V. Gt. in 
ith, that when Meſſzas comes, he ſhould open the eyes of the blind; and Joh. ). 32. 
the Jews themſelves often ſpeak of the great Miracles which the Meſſia: 
bond do when he appears; and therefore out of their own mouths 
vil they be condemned, when the Miracles of Chriſt make it ſo evi- 
kent that he was the true Meſſias. Hence when Fob» Baptiſt ſent his 
Diſciples to Chriſt for them to be fully ſatisfy'd concerning him; he 
bd them tell him, the blind receive their ſight, and the lame walk, and Nat. 11. 5. 
le lepers are cleanſed, and. the deaf hear, and the dead are raiſed up, &c. 
tho the mentioning of theſe Miracles was ſufficient to make it ap- 
far to them who he was whom they came to enquire after. And 
berefore it is obſervable that John Baptiſt himſelf, tho greater than 
Prophets, nay, than whom there was not a. greater born of women, by dat. 11. 9, 
a daviours own Teſtimony; yet of him it is ſaid, that he wrought wo" 
wick: of which no account can be given ſo probable and rational, Joh. fo. 
tat God in his infinite Wiſdom was pleas'd ſo to order it, that the! - 
Mlence of our Saviour's being the Meſſizs might be made more clear 
the Miracles which he wrought, that the minds.of the People might 
Ut de diſtracted between John and Chriſt ; he therefore reſerv'd the 
ory of Mi „ ee ag | 
4 iracles wholly to the name of Chriſt, that there might be no 
ice of Competition between Jobn and bim. 
mother reaſon of the neceſſity of Miracles in our Saviour by way of IV. 
_ Evidence, is, the overthrowing the power and kingdom of the #1. 3. 
1/2 the world. For which purpoſe it is obſervable that the Devil 
"FA ever greater power over the Bodies of Men as well as their 
an at that time; thence we read of ſuch a multitude of Done: 
DO X 2 * niac 
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iacs in the Goſpel. For ir ſeems very harih/to interpret thoſe may 
3 ol Epileptical ard Lunatic Perſons, both becauſe: the Nile Lien, ww 
flat. 4. 23. NU, ee, and Del, are mention d diſtinctiy, and chat z 

appears by the Primitive Church afterwards how frequent it was to «. 

ject the Devil out of poſſeſſed perſons. Nay, fo far am I from thin 

ing that the Demoniacs were mere Lunatics, that I rather think wit 

e de Voſſius that the Lunatics were truly Demoniacs, only they were not con. 

5 "2: ſtantly under the power of the Devil, but as their paroxy ſins return d up: 
wh þ on them, the Devil loving to Fiſhin ſuch troubled Waters. And thene 
144. the ſame perſon is called a Lunatic in one place, who is called a Demo. 
Luke. 9. niacin another; becauſe he did ruere in principiis Iunationum, as the 4 
15 rabic verſion expreſſeth it; or as Ruſticus Elpidius more fully explains i 


Ruſt. E pid. 


lib. 5. Repſerat in medium rabies horrenda furoris 


Damonis afflatu, propria qui peſte nocivus 
Allidit captas firdo diſcrimine mentes, 
Menſtrua deciduos cum Luna recolligit ignes. 


Theophilact is of opinion, that the Jews in the time of our Saviour ſup 
Mar.8. 28. pos d, that the Souls of dead men became Demons, and thence we rea 
in Scripture of the Demoniacs among the Tombs : but it is far more 
probable which Grotias conceives, that the Jews were of opinion, that 
the Souls of dead men did hover up and down about their Bodies, 2nd 
that theſe were ſo long under the Devils power, which many of the 
Jews to this day believe, and make uſe of the inſtance of the Pythoniſsrai 
ſing Samuel; on which account the Devils, to favour an Opinion ſo ad 
vantageous to their intereſt, might appear with greater terror and tury 
about their burying places, as we ſeethey did in thoſe poſſeſſed perſons 
But on whatever account it was, we find it evident that about the tim 
of our Saviour's appearance, and ſome time after, the truly exe 
were very frequent; whether it were that the Devil by ſuch frequent 
poſſeſſions of perſons, and making them to do ſuch ſtrange things, migut 
thereby endeavourto invalidate the evidence of our Saviour's Mirads 
(from whence it is probable the Phariſees raiſed their Calumny, tha 
Chriſt did Miracles by Beelzebub, becauſe they ſaw ſo many ſtrange i] 
pearances caus d by poſſeſſed perſons) or whether it were thro' the Ad 
mirable Providence of God, which might give Satan the greater liber 
ty at that time, on purpoſe to heighten the glory of our Saviour in Ci 
poſſeſſing of him, and thereby to give the higheſt Rational Evidenc 
that his Power was of God, which tended ſo much to the deſtructi 
of the Kingdom of Satan. | 1 8 
And hence the Primitive Chriſtians did ſo much triumph, and a 
were inſult over the Devil where ever they found him, making hin 
remove his lodgings from poſſeſsd perſons, by a Writ of Eon 
the Name of Chriſt. Thence Origen rationally concludes that f 
had his Power given him from above, becauſe at his very Name" 
Devils forſook the bodies which they had poſſeſs d, El * ph 21109 
aur} Soi UN, &x & ag) Aritucres Te} wigherli aur _— 
u erg de age dd THY UN" aU THY ONE MAIL he OY., And heelſew F 
tells us, that even the meaneſt ſort of Chriſtians without any gy 4 | 
but merely by their Prayers, did ordinarily eject the Devil on oof id 
bodies: &; ku 8 ira, ad Tubroy meg le, ne eng 7 e, T9, 
Need AG. 10 1 dfb dN lg N dn, à ee lille a., 
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againſt the Heathens in 
indication of the Chriſtian Religion. Thence Miuntins Felix, Hee Mini. . 
nia ſciunt plerique, pars ueſtrum, ipſos demonas de ſemetipſis confiteri, i , 
niet A nobis tormentss verborum, &. orationis incendirs de corporibus exi- 
ountiur. Ipſe Saturnus, & Serapis, & Jupiter, &. quicquid demonum co- 
iin 0144 dolore quod ſunt eloquuntur, nec utique in turpitudinem ſui non- 
lis preſertine veſtrum aſſiſtentibus, mentiuntur. Ipſir teſtibus eos eſe Dæ- 
monas, de ſe verum confitentibus credite ; adjurati enim per Deum verum 
& ſoum, inviti, miſeri corporibus inhorreſcunt ; & vel exſiliunt ſtatim, 
wel evaneſcunt gradatim, Prout fides patients adjuvat, aut gratia eurantis 
ehiret, Can we now think the Devil ſhou'd not only forſake his Ty- 
zanny over the bodies of men, but let go ſo advantageous a pillar of 
his Tyranny over the Conſciences of men in Idolatrous worſhip, as the 
concealing himſelf was, had he not been forc'd to it by a Power far 
greater than his own? 80 Cyprian ad Demetrianum, appeals to him 
being the Proconſul of Africa, about the ſame thing (who had written 
ſharply againſt the Chriſtians) for ſpeaking of the Devils whom they 
yorſhipped in their Idols, O / audire eos velles G-. videre, quando à no- Cyprian. 
bis adjurantur & torquen tur Spiritualibut flagris &. verborum tormentis de aemet. 
eli corporibus ej iciuntur, Fong o ejulantes & gementes voce bhumana, 6 12: 
jteſtate divina flagel/a & verbera ſentientes, venturun judicium confitentur ; 
vem & cognoſce vera efſe que dicimus + anda little after, videbis ſub mann 
aura ſtare vinctot, & tremere captivos, quos tu ſuſpicis & veneraris ut 
Doinos. Did ever any of the Heathen Magicians (of which there 
vere good ſtore) extort ſuch things from the Devils, as the Chriſtians | 
Wd, merely by their Prayers, and Invacations of the name of God and f 
Uriſt? did they ever make them confeſs to be what they were, not 1 
only. in poſſeſs d bodies but in their Temples too? that was beyond 
be power of their Epheſſan Letters, or any of their Magical Incanta- F 
ns, Did the Devils ever dread ſo much the Name of Socrates or 4 1 
Mades as they did that of God and Chriſt? Of which Lactantius thus 2d de 


Ks, Quo audito tremunt, exclamant, & uri ſe verberatique teſtantur, juſtitia, 
interrogati qui . do dener den eee 21. 
ogati qui ſint, quando venerint, quando in hominem irrepſerint, 
nſtentur ſec extorti, & excruciati virtute divini mminis exulent ; prop- 
w ber verbera G. minas, ſantos & juſtos viros ſemper oderunt. And even 
A himſelf at the name of Chriſt trembled as much as ever the P5> 
Propheteſs did in her greateſt furies 5 ſo Prudeutius tells us. 1 


TDuyrgactir Apollo 3 P prdenti 
Nomine percuſſus Chriſtz, rec fulming'verbi 0000-520 Apot heoſ. 


Ferre poteſt 5 agitant miſerum tot verbera gu, * 
Qt laudata Dei reſonant miracula Chriſti, © 


tele we may add what Firwicws ſaith to the fare purpoſe, Ecce f 
b i 7, remeolir; cuny Dei & Chriſt ej nomen audierit, contremieit, wg, 
Merrogentibus nobis reſpondeat trepidantia verba; edi ſe colligit;, 
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bus confitetur. By which Teſtimonies it appears what power over ggten 


H igen. I. 1. 
r. Ce. 
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when he was in his Kingdom, the Chriſtians by the power of Chrig 
had; not as tho the bare name of Chriſt had ſo great an efficacy in the 
ejection of Devils, as Origen ſeerns to be of opinion (in a diſcourſe about 
the efficacy of Names, unworthy of ſo great a Philoſopher) but: thy 
God might manifeſt to the World the truth that was contain d in that 


Name, he did give a power to ſuch as made uſe of it, of working Mirz. 


cles by it. And thence we read in Scripture, that ſome who were not 
throughly Chriſtians, but yet profelsd the Truth of the Goſpel, ang 
that what they did was for the honour of Chriſt, had 4 power of cafi 
out Devils and doing many wonderful things thro' his namet'. k 
By theſe and many other Teſtimonies. which might be produced on 
of the Primitive Church, we find an exact accompliſhment. of our Sap 
our's promiſe to his Diſciples when he took his leave of them. 40 
theſe ſegns ſhall follow them that believe, In my name ſhall they caſt out De 
vile, &c. This power then in the Primitive Church had à twofold 
Argument in it, both as it was a manifeſtation of the truth of the Pre- 
dictions of our Saviour, and as it was an Evidence of the Divine power 
of Chriſt, when his Name ſo long after his Aſcenſion had ſo great: 
command over all the Infernal Spirits; and that ſo evidently, that at that 
time when the CHriſtians did as it were tyrannize over Satan ſo in his 
own territories, yet then the greateſt of his Magicians had no Pomer 
to hurt the bodies of the ee which is a thing Origen takes much 
notice of. For when Celſus ſaith from Diogenes Mgyptius that Magic 
cou d only hurt ignorant and wicked Men, and had no power over Philo- 
phers; Origen replies, firs, that e was no ſuch charm againſt 
the power of Magic, as appears by Meragenes who writ the Story of 
Apollonius Tyanews, the famous Magician Philoſopher, who therein 
mentions how Exphrates and an Epicurean (d zyav% pAtoozo, no ouler 
Philoſophers.) were catched by the Magic of Apollonius, (and altho Ph 


:1. Vives loftratus diſowns this Hiſtory of Meragenes as fabulous, yet he that 


ae trad. 
0 Iſc, * Js 


Origen. 


thinks Philoſtratus for that, to be of any greater credit, is much dec 
ved, of whom Lud. Vives gives this true Character, that he doth u 
Homeri mendacia majoribus mendaciis corrigere, Mend one hole and matt 


conty, Ceſſ. three, ) but ſaith Oregen, as to the Chriſtians, this is undoubtedly true: 
8 . 302. Ala SU D N ijiusis &, TH vch⁰ Dee Aer eg, n  xgrrz 2461211000 


N T8 Ixos . Y min Ste oe Iv, 2 GY eg 1 gore m0 Way Naur di 5 
ag eO er jg oupe qe x, Give vurldg & ile — 
gre C ννẽ, gre Fajuunio i⁰ M Dο, Thi, ſaith he, we are moſs certa 


; 4+ and have found it by experience true, that thoſe who according io 


rinciples of Chriſtianity do worſhip God over all, thro Jeſus, and do In 
atcording to the Goſpel, being conſtant in their ſolemn Prayers night 46 
day, are not:obnoxious to the power of any Magic or Devils whatever. No 
then if the Devil who had then ſo much power over others, had . 
upon the true followers of Chriſt; and if inſtead of that they ha 


great a commanding Power over the Devil even in things which te! 


| ded moſt to his diſadvantage, not only diſlodging him out of Bod 


but out of his idolatrous Temples; what can be more evident, * 
that this power which was ſo efficacious for the overthrowing the kin 


dom of Satan, muſt needs be far greater than the power of Satan is? 
it is an undoubted Maxim in Natural Reaſon, That whatever it fu 


of ite former place by force and violence, is extruded by ſametbing fr "7 
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Yun its ella for if the force on either; {ide were equal; there cou'd be 
unwillingly, it is an undeniable} proof there was ſome power 
* than his who was diſpoſſeſſed. Nor cannot e if 
there be ſuch malignant Spirits, as by many undeniable proofs it is evi- 
gent there are, that they ſhou'd willingly quit their poſſeſſions to ſuch 
Doctrine which tends to the unavoidable ruin of their Intereſt in 
the World: if then the power of this Doctrine bath overthrown the 
Nevis Kingdom in the World, here: ever it hath been truly entertain d, 
i muſt necefſarily follow, that this power is far above the power of 


0 worſhip thoſe for Gods, hich they eou d not but ſee, if they wou d 
open their eyes, were under ſo great flavery to a power above them, 


the preſence of their great adorgrs , of 115 
Neither ought the many Counterfeits and Impoſtures which have 

been in the World in this kind ſince the eſtabliſhment of Chriſtian Reli- 

gion (among the advancers of particular intereſts and deſigns) make 


us lalpect the truth of thoſe things Which were done in the firſt Ages 


of the Church of Chriſt. For, firſt, it ſtands to the greateſt Reaſon, 


that the ſtrongeſt Arguments for the truth of a Religion ought to be 


fetched from the Ages of its firſt appearance in the World; if then the 
Evidence be undoubted as to thoſe firſt times, we ought to embrace our 
Religion as true, whatever the impoſtures have been among thoſe who 
have apparently gone aſide from that purity and ſimplicity of the Go- 
ſpel, which had ſo great power. Then, ſecondly, if all that hath been 


x the ground of it: either that there was no ſuch thing as a real diſ- 


which cou'd make them confeſs what was moſt to their diſadvantage in 


— 


no liſpoſſeſſing of either; if any thing then be caſt out of its former poſ- 


any damned Spirits. Now what folly and madneſs was it in the Heatherrs 


done in this kind of ejecting Devils, where Chriſtianity is own'd, be 
xknowledg'd for impoſtures ; one of theſe two things muſt be ſuppoſed 


poſſeſſion by the Devil, or elſe there was no ſuch thing as a diſpoſſeſ—-— 


lng him. If the firſt, then hereby will be ſeen a confirmation of our 
former Argument, that where Chriſtianity is own'd, by the power of 


that, the Devil is more curb'd and reſtrain d, than where it is not, or 


le is much over-run with ignorance and ſuperſtition. Of the latter, 


tie Ages of the Chriſtian Church, from the 10 Century to the begin- 


ing of the 16 Current, are a clear Evidence; Of the ft, all thoſe 
Ibo have been converſant in the places where Paganiſm or groſs Idola- 
j do yet reign, will bring in their creditable Teſtimonies, how tyran- 
wal the power of the Devil is yet among them. If it be not ſo then, 
bete careful endeavours have been uſed for retrieving the ancient pu- 
ay of Chriſtian Doctrine and Worſhip, we ought to ĩmpute it to the 
Per of him who is ſtronger than Satan, who where-ever he comes 
0 well, doth diſpoſſeſs him of his former habitations. If the ſe- 
85 then be entertained as the ground of concluding all things as impo- 
Ih which are accounted diſpoſſeſſions of Satan, viz. that he never 
an] diſpoſſeſſed ; then it muſteither be ſaid, that where he is once 
= there is no poſſibility of ejecting him; which is to ſay, that the 

"ll hath an abſolute and infinite power, and that there 15 no power 
* than his, which is to own him for God; or elſe that God ſuffers 
©, to tyrannize where and how he will, which is contrary to Divine 

"dence, and the care God takes of the World, and of the good of 


Naa or elſe, Iaſtiy, that thoſe Perſons who pretend to do it, are 


Perſons who are armed ſo much with the power of Chriſt, nor 


poſleſs 
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Matth.16. ſuch ſecret fomenters of Atheiſm and Infidelity. But how far that pr 
- miſe of our Saviour: That they which believe in his Name, ſhall caſt u 


17. 


been ſo notorious, that none of their party of any great faith 


of a contradiction, which is both blaſphemous, and impoſſible; or tha 


the World to ſuch generous and Primitive- ſpirited Chriſtians, who ol 


any reaſon.why God may not yet for the conviction of [»fidels, © 


ht. tact 


_ poſſeſſed with ſuch a due Spirit of the Goſpel, which hath Tg 
over theſe infernal Spirits. And this in the caſes pretended bythes,.. 


Man 
Juglers and Impoſtors of the Chriſtian World, the Pop: Pe th 
would ſtand to vouth them. And we have this impregnable 8 p 
againſt all ſuch Impoſtures, that the matters which they by n 
actions would give an Evidence to, being ſo vaſtly different from 
if not in ſome things diametrically oppoſite to the firſt delivery ang 4 
ſign of the Chriſtian Faith, it is inconſiſtent with the way uſed for th 
confirmation of Chriſtian Religion in the firſt publiſhing of it: tw anf 
the truth of ſuch things by any real Miracles: For ſoit would invalid 
the great force of the Evidences of the truth of Chriſtianity, if the 


. ſame Argument ſhou'd'be uſed for the proving of that which inthe judy. 


ment of any impartial Perſon was not delivered, when the truth of the 
Doctrine of Chriſt was confirmed by fo many and uncontrouled Min. 
cles. But hereby we ſee what unconceivable prejudice hath been done 
to the true primitive Doctrine of the Goſpel; and what ſtumbſing-blog 
have been laid in the way of conſiderative Perſons, to keep them fron 
embracing the truly Chriſtian Faith, by thoſe who wou'd. be thought 
the infallible Directors of Men in it, by making uſe of the Broad:ſealo 
Heaven (ſet only to the truth of the Scriptures) to confirm their uns 
written and ſuperſtitious ways of worſhip. For if I once ſee that whic 
Tlooked on as an undoubted Evidence of Divine Power, bronght t 
atteſt any thing directly contrary to Divine Revelation; I muſt cithe 
conclude that God may either contradict himſelf by ſealing both par 


that Society of Men which own ſuchthings is not at all tender of the be 
nour of Chriſtian Doctrine, but ſeeks to ſetup an intereſt contrary toi 
and matters not what diſadvantage is done to the grounds of Religiot 
by ſuch unworthy pretences : and which of the two is more rational an 
true, let every one's Conſcience judge. And therefore it is much thei 
tereſt of the Chriſtian World to have all ſuch Fraudsand Impoſturesd: 
covered, which do ſo much diſſervice to the Chriſtian Faith, and ar 


Devils and do many Miracles, may extend even in theſe laſt Ages 0 


of a great and deep ſenſe of the truth of Chriſtianity and tenderneſs i 
the Souls of Men, ſhou'd go among Heathens and Infidels to convert thei 
only to Chriſt (and not to a ſecular intereſt, under pretence of an infa 
lible Head) is not here a place fully to enquire. I confeſs I cannot 


ploy ſuch a power of Miracles, altho' there be not ſuch neceſſity of! 
as there was in the firſt propagation of the Goſpel, there being ſome f 
dences of the power of Chriſtianity now, which were not ſo clear ti 
(as the overthrowing the kingdom of Satan in the World; the pr 
ling of Chriſtianity, notwithſtanding force uſed againſt it; the recon 
ry of it from amidſt all the corruptions which were mixed with it; "S 
conſent of thoſe parties in the common foundations of Chriſtian 
which yet diſagree from each other with great bitterneſs of Spirit,) the 
1 ſay it be not of that neceſſity now, when the Scriptures are conv} 
to us in a certain uninterrupted manner; yet God may pleaſe our 
his abundant proviſion for the ſatisfaction of the Minds of Men, con 


pt 
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ning the truth of Chriſtian Doctrine, to'employ pood Men to do ſome- 
bing which may / manifeſt the power of Chriſt to be above the De- 
i; whom they worſhip.” And therefore I hond far ſooner belieye 
-he relation of the Miracles of Xaverivs and his Brethren employ'd in 


* 


the converſion Tnfidels, than Lipſan his Virgo Hallenſir and pp: ecoll;s, 

cou'd it but be made evident to me tHat the deſign of thoſe Perſons had 

more of Chriſtianzty than Popery in it; that is, that they went more 

don a deſign to bring the Souls of the 1afidels to Heaven, than to en- 

ge the Authority and Juriſdiction of the Roman Church. © 

hut what-ever the truth of thoſe Miracles, or the deſign of thoſe per- VIII. 

ſons were, we have certain and undoubted Evidence of the Truth of 

of: Miracles, whereby © Chriſtianity was firſt propagated, and the 

Kingdom of Satan over-thrown in the World; Chriſt thereby making it 

appear that his Power was greater than the Devil's who had poſſeſſion, Luk. rr. 

becauſe he 3 175 took 38 . 1 pig he truſted, *"> *** 

1nd. divided ir ſpoils 5, i. e. diſpoſſeſs d him of Mens Bodies, and his 

Hiolatrous Temples, filenced his Oracles, nonpluſt his Magicians, and 

at lat, when Chriſtianity had overcome by ſuffering, wreſted the world- 

ly Power and Empire ont of the Devil's hands, and employ'd it againſt 

hinſelf, Neither may we think, becauſe fince that time the Devil hath 

got ſome ground in the world again by the large ſpread of Mahometiſmr, 

2nd the general Corruptions in the Chriſtian world, that therefore the 

other was no argument of Divine Power; becauſe the truth of Chri- 

ſtiznity is not tied to any particular places; becauſe ſuch a falling away 

hath been foretold in the Scripture,” and therefore the truth of them is 

prov'd by it; and becauſe God himſelf hath threatned that thoſe who 

vill not receive the Truth in the love of it, ſhall be giver uþ to ſtrong 

deluſions, Doth not this then inſtead of abating the ſtrength of the Ar- 

gument, confirm it more, and that nothing is fallen out inthe Chriſtian 

world, but hat was foretold by thoſe whom God employ'd in the con- 

verting of it? But we are neither without ſome fair hopes even from 

that Divine Revelation which was ſeal'd by uncontroul'd Evidence, that 

there may be yet a time to come when Chriſt will recover his Churches 

to their priſtine Purity and Simplicity; but withal, I think we are not 

to meaſure the future Felicity of the Church by out ward Splendor and 

| too many ſo ſtrongly fanſie) but by a recovery of 

P rue Spirit of Chriſtianity which breathed In the firſt Ages of the 
Church. what-ever the outward condition of the Church may be: For 

if worldly greatneſs, and eaſe, and riches, were the firſt Impairers of 

tepurity of Chriſtian Religion, it is hard to conceive how the reſtoring 

the Church of Chriſt to its true Glory, can be by the advancing of that, 

| _ gives ſo great an occaſion to Pride and Senſuality, which are fo 
2 to the deſign of Chriſtian Religion; unleſs we ſuppoſe Men 

1 3 Corruptions, which continual experience (till tells the 

* e Kulers as well as Members of the Chriſtian Society are ſubject 

3 pores may that be wonder d at, when ſuch unevenneſs of parts 
74 756 d in the great Luminaries of the World, and the Sunn 

3 K. ound to have his Marulæ, as tho the Sun had a rple Fever, Kircher. 

"ture Th 
1 1 0 tandem fumoſa facie, ac inſedbo vultu maculis prodiit; diceres © 2. 
; 5 lis laborare ſeneſcentem : 1 ſpeak not this as tho an outward flou- 

5 condition of the Church were inconſiſtent with its Purity; I, 

A ; A then 


'rcher expreſſeth it, Tpſe Phebus, qui rerum oinnium in univerſo 4,2 44 
eatro aſpect abil ium lomgò pulcherrimi omnnium opinione eſt habitus 0egipum, 
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feſt the truth of it by overthrowing the Kingdom of that gr O mani. 


#nfallible Truth of the Doctrine which they preached. Thirdly, That the 
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then the way to reſine it, were to throw it into the flames of Perg 
tion; but that the advancement of the} flouriſhing condition wh 
Church, is not merely by outward Pomp and Grandeur, and that * 
Purity of the Church is not inconſiſtent with a ſtate of outward difficy 
ties, which the experience of the Primitive Church gives an irrefragaby 
demonſtration of. Thus much may ſerve to ſhew the neceſſity of; 


Power of Miracles, conjoyned with the Chriſtian Dodrine, 


eat 4 
chriſt the Devil, who had uſurped ſo much Tyranny over the Was 


The laſt Reaſon why a power of Miracles was ſo neceſſary for con. 
firming the Truth of the Goſpel, is, becauſe: the Goſpel was to he Prope 
gated over the World without any other rational evidence than wa; a. 
tained in the Miracles wrought for the confirmation of it. Now the 1d. 
mirable ſucceſs which this Doctrine found in the World, confideri 
all the Circumſtances of it, do make it clear what certainty there way 
that the Miracles which were wrought were true, and they were certan 
Evidences that the Doctrine atteſted by them was from God. Now thi 
will appear from theſe two things: 713 1%<:1:04,. 

1. That no rational account can be given why the Apoſiles (hould undert 
to publiſh ſuch a Doctrine, unleſs they had been undoubtedly certain the 
Fa Doctrine was true, and they had ſufficient Evidence to perſuade others h 
elieve it. | 5 
2. That no ſatisfaFory account can be given, conſidering the nature of ii 
Doctrine of Chriſt, and the manner of its propagation, why it ſhould met 
with ſo great acceptance in the World, had there not been ſuch convincing 
Evidence as might fully perſuade Men of the truth of it. 
I begin with the firſt, from the Publiſhers of this Doctrine in the World 
All that I here require by way of a Poſtulatum or Suppoſition, are only 


theſe two things, which no Man right in his witsI ſuppoſe will deny : 1. 


That Men are ſo far rational Agents, that they will not ſet upon any work; 
of moment and difficulty, without ſufficient grounds inducing them to it; 


and fo much the greater the work is, the more ſure and ſtedfaſt had the 


grounds need to be which they proceed upon. 2. That the Apoſtles o 


_ firſt Publiſhers of the Chriſtian DoFrine were not men diſtrated, or bereſt| 


of their wits, but aFed by principles of common ſenſe, reaſon and underſtand 
ing. as other men in tze World. do : Which 4 ſhou'd be ſo far 
beſide his wits as to queſtion, if he have but patience andunderſtanding 
enough to read and confider thoſe admirable Writings of theirs which 
are convey'd to us by as certain uninterrupted 2 Tradition as any thing 
in the world hath been, by that time he will ſee cauſe to alter his Judg: 
ment, and to ſay that they are not mad, but ſpeak the words of the great) 
Truth and Soberneſs. Theſe things ſuppoſed, I now proceed to ths 
pore of the thing in hand, which will be done by theſe three things; 
Firſt, That the Apoſtles could not but know how hazardous an employus 


 #he preaching of the Goſpel would be to them. Secondly, That #0 motive 


can be conceived ſufficient for them to undertake ſuch an employment, hut be 


greateſt aſſurance they had themſelves of the truth of their Dodrine, was * 
being eze-witneſſes of the Miracles of Chriſt. e 
Firſt, That the Apoſtles could not but underſtand the hazard of their en 
ployment, notwithſtanding which they cheerfully undertook it. That Men a 
med with no external Power, nor cried up for their Wit and Learning,” 2 
carrying a Doctrine with them ſo contrary to the general inclinatto 
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* the World, baving.nothio ce u Nee el ag. ta 
the Truth of 1t;, ſhou d go * — - OI it to Mankind but 
the Religion they owned, and was ſettled b wo World to part with 
ſuch a Religion ascalled them off from all 5 eir Laws, and to embrace 
World, and to prepare themſelves by Mo 117 things they loved in this 
mother World, is a thing to Humane R oy cation and Self-denial fo! 
poſe them acted by a higher Spirit than M on incredible, . unleſs we "a 
For what is there ſo deſirable in con Gary ou is ordinarily acted 11. 
lies? what delight is there in Racks and 8 and 8 4 
in Flames and Martyrdoms to make Men _ ons? what agreeableneſs 
rather than diſown that Doctrine which 9 2 ſome, nay all of theſe, 
thele did the Apoſtles cheerfully Des cl a ey came to publiſh? | Yet 
of the World to the truth of that DR ? in order to the Converſion 
And not only ſo, but tho they did foreſee . hich they deliver d to it. 
raged from this undertaking by it. I confeſs em, they were not diſcou- 
of profit and intereſt in the World els, when Men are u : 
ptomiſe themſelves impunity on 05 Engaged upon a deſign on hopes 
gs things ſhou d fall out 5 be a. their ide, tho al. 
* may die in ſuch à Cauſe, becauſe the) een ſuch Per- 
kh 6 more reinen pargy thro 2 in - and ſome. may carry 
pon: with the advantages of Religion Ane fortitude of Spirit 
eee 
| yment, if before-hand undertaking ſ 
muſt have undergone for it. | and they had fore-ſeen wh 820 
Bonds and Imprifonment *» 1 8p Apoſtles did for Fi 7 
lent manner, for the 9 5 nay Death it ſelf muſt be und e-know that 
5 f the Doctri : UNnacrgone in a vi 
notwithſtanding all this th rine which they preached o- 
their work, and give n „they go boldly and with 2 d; yet 
E 1 Our becauſe of any Hardſhi 10n on with 
EY FOE. the chiefeſt of th ps and Perſecutions Joh. 21. 
8 any in preaching the Goſ of them, St. Peter, and as f. = 
told him by Chriſt hi oſpel, had the very manner of hi 5 
fad him preaching C imſelf, before his Aſcenſion ; ye is death fore- 
I PLeact hriſt.in the mi 10n ; yet ſoon af 
ad telling them — heir! e midſt of thoſe who had Cruci © = Big 
hos to the Miracl their faces the greatneſs of their fi ad Crucify'd him 
ha cles which Chriſt cir ſin in it, and appea- 
argu an leg in Him mh they bad neil, if er A n . 
Cnſe wake did, notonl | ified, if ever they woul 44. 13. 
ein eee 32e their 16159 
lane whi h John, before the Court of $ be aſter, being convented 2 5 
b wrought by {0 . had "ode 1 ent) be the very 
tices m, wit what incredi ic to death) tor a ira- 
ae Nr FO ad ha there thei 
wr unto to ſalvation but by him whom x withall, that their was a& 4. 10? 
Lad, 1 all (faith Peter to the Sanbedri ey had Crucified! Be it 12. 4. 102 
2 e, 15 2 name of Jeſus Chriſt W 71 22 and to. all. the peop le: of $ 
ether 3s tþ e ated, even by him doth this Je have erucified, whom God 
. ere ſalvation in any other : for N f and here before you whole 
om of 8 among men, whereby we muſt be is none other name wer 
bg: was deren appears in theſe words! ve ſe ved. What an heroic 
them of th now in that Perſon who du i magnanimity and cou- 
Mom they h eir Mares, NN NE rſt in the face of this Court 
te Men ad Cruciſied! Well migh re was no Salvation but by him 
s who fear'd no 6 th 18 t they wonder at the bol 4 II 
the ſame Death which they had aneſs of 
they had ſo lately 
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> 
X. Neither was this ſingly the caſe of Peter and Job, but all the re 
of the Apoſtles undertook their work with the ſame reſolution and 1 
paration of Spirit to undergo the greateſt hardſhip in the World for 8 
ſake of the Truths they Preached. And accordingly as (far as Eocleaſtia 
Hiſtory can aſcertain us of it.) they did allbut Joh» (and that to mats 
Joy 41 good the Prediction of Chriſt) ſuffer violent deaths by the hands 0 
2 thoſe who perſecuted them merely for their Doctrine. And whit 
is moſt obſervable, when Chriſt deſignd them firſt of all for thi 
Nat, 16. Work, he told them before-hand of reproaches, perſecutions, all may. 
17,18,21, ler of hardſhips, nay of death it ſelf, which they muſt undergo for hi 
„ 28. ſake. All that he gave them by way of encouragement, was, thatt 
cou'd only ill the body and not the ſoul, and therefore that they ſhow 
fear him only who could deſtroy both body and ſoul in Hell; all the ſupport 
they had, was an expectation in another World, and that animated 
them to go thro all the hardſhips of this. Where do we ever read of 
any ſuch boldneſs and courage in the moſt knowing Philoſophers of 
Plato in the Heathens? with what faintneſs and miſgiving of Mind dorh Serra; 
Phed, ſpeak in his famous diſcourſe ſupposd to be made by him before hi 
death 2 how-uncertainly doth he ſpeak of a State of Immortality ? and 
yetin all probability Plato ſet it forth with all advantages imaginable 
Where do we ever find that ever any of the great Friends of Socrates 
who were preſent at his death, as Phedo, Cebes, Crito and Simmis, 
durſt enter the Areopagus, and condemn them there for the Murther of 
Socrates, tho' this would be far ſhort of what the Apoſtles did? Why 
were they not ſo charitable as to inform the World better of thoſ 
grand Truths of the Being of God and Immortality of Souls, if at leaf 
they were fully convinced of themſelves? Why did not Plato at lealt 
ſpeak out, and tell the World the Truth and not diſguiſe his diſcourſe 
under feigned Names, the better to avoid Accufation and the Fate c 
Socrates? How doth he mince his excellent matter, and plays as it wet 
at Bo-peep with his Readers, ſometimes appearing and then pulling i 
his Horns again? It may not be an improbable conjecture that the dealt 
of Socrates was the foundation of the Academy: I mean of that caufe 
lous Doctrine of with-holding Aﬀent, and being both pro and a 
ſometimes on this ſide, ſometimes on that: for Socrates's death hal 
made all his Friends very fearful of being too Dogmatical. And Pla 
himſelf had too much Riches, and withal too much of a Courtier 
him to hazard the dear Priſon of his Soul, viz. his Body, merely 10 
an ethereal vehicle. He had rather let his Soul flutter up and down 
Terreſtrial Matter, or the Cage it was pent up in, than hazard ſo viole 
an opening of it by the hands of the Areopagyy. And the great Rom 
Orator, among the reſt of Platos Sentiments, had learnt this too; IC 
altho' in his diſcourſes he hath many times ſufficiently laid open then 
ly of the Heathen Worſhip and Theology, yet he knows not deu 
bring himſelf off ſafe enough with the People ; and will be 8 
Dogmatical only in this, That nothing is to be innovated in the R 45 
of a Commonwealth, and that the Cuſtoms of our Anceſtors are inviolan'y 
be obſerved; Which Principles, had they been 'true as they 8 
for the Perſons who ſpoke them, the Chriſtian Religion had 
gain'd any entertainment in the World; for where-ever it cane, : | 
with this potent Prejudice that it was look'd on as an Innovation, f 
therefore was ſhrewdly ſuſpected by the Governours of Cemmom-wes 
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l the Preachers of it puniſhed as factious and ſeditious Perſons; 
which was all the pretext the wiſe Politicians of the World had for 
their cruel and. inhumane Perſecutions of ſuch multitudes of peaceable 
ind innocent Cbriſtians. Now when theſe things were fore - told by the - 
apoſtles themſelves before their going abroad ſo plainly, that with the 
me Faith they did believe the Doctrine they Preached to be true, 
they muſt believe. that all theſe things ſhou'd come to paſs, what cou- 
nge and magnanimity of Spirit was it in them thus to encounter dangers, 
and as it were court the Flames? Nay and before the time was come 
that they muſt die, to ſeal the truth of their Doctrine, their whole Life 
was a continual Peregrination, wherein they were as ſo many Jobs in 
Pilgrimage, encountred with perils and dangers on every fide ; of which 
one of the moſt painful and ſucceſsful, St. Paul, hath given in ſuch a, Cor. 6. | 
large Inventory of his perils, that the very reading of them were enough 4, 5, 8, 9. 
toundo a poor Epicurean Philoſopher, and at once to ſpoil him of the 
two Pillars of bis Happineſs; the quietneſs of his Mind and eaſe of 
his Body. Thus we ſee what a hazardous imployment that was 
which the Apoſtles went upon, and that it was ſuch as they very well 
underſtood the difficulty of before they fet upon it. Ws 
Scondly, We cannot find out any rational motive which could carry them Xl. 
through ſo hazardous an employment, but the full convictions of their minds 
of the nndonbted truth and certainty of the Doctrine which they deliver d. 
We find before that no vulgar motives in the World cou'd carry them 
upon that defign- which they went upon; cou'd they be led by Ambition 
nd Vain-glory, who met with ſuch Reproaches where-ever they went; 
nd not only Perſecutions of the Tongue, but the ſharper ones of the 
Hands too? We never read of any but the Primitive Chriſtians who 7 
were ambitious of being Martyrs, and thought long till they were in 
the Flames: which made Arrius Antonius being Pro-cSnful of Aja, 
when Chriſtians in multitudes beſet his Tribanal and thronged in to be 
Condemn'd, fay to them, ©'9:20!, ei Ser ambrioxdy, zenwrs; \ Sh 
tr, O miſerable People, had not ye ways enough to end your lives at Tertnll. a4 
bone, but ye muſt croud for an execution! This was a higher ambition by Schul. c. 
kr than any of thoſe mancipia glorie, thoſe Chameleons that liv'd on © 
the breath of Applanſe, the Heathen Philoſophers ever reached to, 
"0 were, as Tertwifran expreſſeth it, Homines gloriæ & eloquentiæ ſoli- in, ,,,. 
vlibidinoſi, unſatiable thirſters after the honour and eloquence of the world; lis. c. 47. 
hit the Spirit of a Chriſtian did ſoar too high to quarry on ſo mean 
tPrey. When the more ſober Heathens had taken a ſtricter notice of 
the Carriages and Lives of the Preachers of the Goſpel and all their 
3 Followers, they inſtead of the common and rude name of Impo- 
tes, gave them a more civil title of Philoſophers, and looked upon 
Dodtrine as a ſublimer kind of Philoſophy, Non utique divinu: 
"mm eriſtimanmt ſed magis Philoſophiæ genus, as Tertullian tells us, be- bid 45. 
ale the Philoſophers pretended ſo much to Moral Vertues which they 
* * Chriſtians ſo excellent in; but as Tertullian there replies, No- 
1 11 P hiloſophorunt Demonia nom fugat, The Devil was never afraid of 
1 7/opher's beard, nor were diſeaſes cured by the touch of a Sete. | 
. . — There was ſomething more Divine in Chriſtians than 
bes Save Philoſophers; and that not only in reference to their 
*l and the Divine Power which was ſcen in them, but in reference 
den truth and certainty of their Doctrine, it being a true Character 
or both, by that ſame excellent Writer in behalf of the Chriſti- 
| | YN | ans 
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| ans of his time : Veritatem Philoſophi quidem affeFant,' poſſident 1/6... 
2 Chriſtiani; What the Philoſophers ed onl , the Car htte . uli 

.. e. 4. was Truth and as he elſewhere more fully ſpeaks, Mimice Philoſop; 

x 2 ' . | | . " £4 45 op / 

liem 4pol, affe@ ant veritatem, &. affectando corrumpunt, ut qui gloriam cuptam; (ys 

4 ſtiani eam neceſſario appetunt, &. integri præſtant, ut qui ſaluti ſue enen 

Truth is the Philoſopher's Miſtreſs, which by courting he vitiates and ak 
rupts, looking at nothing but hit own glory but Truth ic the Chriſtian, 
Matron, whoſe directions be obſerves and follows, becauſe” he regard; „ 
glory but that to come. And to let them further ſee what à differene 
there was between a Chriſtian and a Philoſopher, he concludes that dif. 
courſe with theſe words. Suid adeo ſimile Philoſophus &. Chriſtianu? 
Gracie Diſcipulus & celi ? fame negotiator &. vite ? verborum G. fat 
rum operator? rerum #dificator & deſtructor? amicus & inimicus error? 
veritatis interpolator & integrator? furator ejus & cu ſtor. As mich d. 
ſtance (ſaith he) as there is between Greece and Heaven, between appli 
and eternal glory, between words and things, between building and deſiny- 
ing, between truth and error, between. a plagiary and a corrupter of truth 
and a pre ſerver and advancer of it ;, ſo much is there between 4 Philoſopher and 

a Chriſtian. The Heathens might ſuſpe& indeed ſome kind of affinity be- 
tween the firſt Preachers of the Goſpel and the ancient Sophiſts of Oer 
becauſe of their frequent going from place to place, and pretending: 
kind of Enthuſraſm as they did: but as much difference as there is between 
a Knight-Errant and Hercnles, between a Mountebank and Hippocrates, 
that and much greater there is between a Greef Sophiſt and an Apoſtle, 
Socrates in Plato's Euthydemns hath excellently difcover'd the vanity and 
futility of thoſe Perſons under the Perſons of Euthydemus and Dionyſs 
dorus, and ſo likewiſe in his Protagaras; their intent was only like the 
Retiaries in the Roman Spectacles, to catch their adverſaries in a Net, 
to entangle them with ſome captious Queſtion or other: but how vaſtly 
different from this was the deſign of the Apoſtles, who abhorr'd thole 

_ endleſs Contentions which then were lin the heathen World; and 
came to ſhew them that Truth which was revealed, with an intent 
XII, of making them better Men ! 


We ſee the Apoſiles were not carried forth by any mean and vulgat 
| Motives, neither did they drive on any private ends of their own; all 
that they minded was the promoting of the Doctrine which they pret 
ched. Nay they accounted no hazards comparable with the advantage 
which the World enjoy'd thro the propagation of the Chriſtian Religion: 
This ſhewed a truly noble and generous Spirit in them, which wou d not be 
hinder d from doing the World good, tho they found ſo bad entertainment 
from it; yea they rejoyced in their greateſt ſufferings which they 4 

_ 7:rtullian. derwent in ſo good a cauſe; wherein thoſe Primitive Chriſtians! 
4pol.c. 46. were the genuine followers of the Apoſtles, did ſo far imitate them, - 5 
e.tiam damnati gratias agunt, they gave the Judges thanks that f e 
ain. Felix. thought them worthy to loſe their Lives in a cauſe which they ha „ 
| ſon to triumph in, tho'they died for it. And when any of them " 
apprehended, they diſcover'd ſo little fear of puniſnment, Ut _ 

Iummodo quod non ante fuerint peniteret, That nothing troubled them 
much as that they had been Chriſtians no ſooner, as one of their all 
Tertullan. ſpeaks. And when the Heathens uſually ſcoffed at them, an 010 
Hal. c. 5. them Carmentitii and Semaxii, becauſe they were burn d upon the 1 
| one of them in the name of the reſt anſwers, Hic eſt habrtus — 7 ie 
iumph 


| ; f trinmb The Was 
bac palmata veſtis, tali curru triumphamus ; The Croſs Triumphan 
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*« courage and reſolution of Spirit which was ſeen in the firſt Planters 


of Chriſtianity in the World, made all ſerious and-inquiſitive Perſons 
look more Narrawly into thoſe things, whicly made Men flight ſo much 
he common bug-bears of Humane Nature, ſafferings and death. Qui 
in non conte mplatione ejus conentitnr, ad requirendum quid intus in re 
fi? quis vor ubi requiſivit aceedit ? ubi acceſſit pats exoptat. Theſe Suf- 
frings made Men enquire z this Enquiry made them believe; that Be- 
let made them as willing to ſuffer themſelyes, as they had ſeen others 
1it before them. Thus it appear'd to be true in them, Exquiſetior 
queq#e crudelitas, illecelra magis eſt ſectæ; plures efficimur quetics meti- 
"ur 4 vobis  ſexeen eſi ſanguis Chriſtianorum 3 The cruelty of their enemies 
1:1 but encreaſe their uumber ; the harveſt of their pretended juſtice was but 
the ſeal· time of Chriſtianity, and no ſeed was ſo fruitful as that which was 
fete in the Blood of Martyrs. Thence Juſtin Martyr ingenuouſly ſaith 
of himſelf, That while he was a Platonic Philoſopher, he derided and 
ſolfed at the Chriſtians; but when he conſider d their great courage 
nd conſtancy in dy ing for their Proſeſſion, he cou d not think thoſe 
cou'd poſſibly be Men wicked and voluptuous, who when offers of Life 


, than cou'd be obtain'd by the ſublime Notions and Speculations of Plato, 
a that a poor ignorant Chriſtian wou d do and ſuffer more for the ſake 
, Wa! Chriſt than any of the Academy in defence of their Maſter Plato. 
F Now ſince all Men naturally abhor ſufferings, what is it which ſhou'd 
; WW powerfully alter the nature and diſpoſition of Chriſtians above all 
ther Perſons, that they alone ſhou'd ſeem in that to have forgot Hu- 
unity, that not only with patience, but with joy they endur'd tormeats 
nd abode the flames > What! were they all poſſeſſed with a far more 
tan Hoical Apathy, that no ſenſe of pain'con'd work at all upon them? 
ere they all beſotted and infatuated Perſons that did not know 
at it was they underwent? It is true ſame of the more blind and 
ful Heat hen derided them as ſuch ; but who were the, moſt infatua- 
et any ſober Perſon judge: they who ſlighted and rejected a Do- 


ne of ſo great concernment, which came atteſted with ſo much reſo- Tertullian. | 
Mon and courage in the Profeſſors of it, or they who were ſo far per- Ahl. 21. 


aded of the truth of it, that they wou'd rather die than deny it? Di- 
„ palam dicimus, &. vobis torquentibus lacerati & cruenti voci fera- 


W, Deum col imus per Cbriſtum. They were not aſhamed to believe in 


r blood of Chriſt, even when their own Blood ran down before their 
95, and confeſs Chriſt with their Months, when their Bodies were 
* the rack. Certainly then there were ſome very powerful and con- 
mne Arguments which buoyed up the Spirits of true Chriſtians in 
t dcluge of Suffering which they were to ſwim thro ; it muſt be 
| and well-grounded Faith which wou d hold out under ſo great 
£ s, and they cou'd not be to ſeek for the moſt perſuaſive Motives 
y th, who wereſo ready to give an account to others of. the Hope 
. With what face and confidence otherwiſe coud they perſuade 
* 1 a Doctrine ſo dangerous as that was, had there not been 
* uffcient to bear up againſt the weight of Sufferings, and Argu- 
" Ferluaive to convince them of the undoubted certainty of that 
we which they encouraged them to believe? Ry bs Tn] 


were made them, wou'd rather chooſe death than deny Chriſt. By 
, which he found plainly that there was a higher Spirit in Chriſtianity + 


$11 them, and to perſuade all other Perſons to the embracing 
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XIII. Now that which appears to have been the main ground of bart 


witneſſes of all the Miracles which our Saviour wrought in confirmaig 


a alittle what rational Evidence cou'd poſſibly be defired, that the I 
&rine of the Goſpel was true, which God did not afford to the Worl 


-ver.1.15 them. There St Peter f peaks thus to the diſperſed Jews s 9d ownpuous 


frequently believed among them, that Dionyſius Halicarnaſſens conden 


HAlalic. 1.2 rances of their Gods in the World ) now, ſaith the Apoſtle, aſſure 50 
244-125. ſelves, this is no ſuch appearance of a God on Earth as that among" 


At. a. it thoſe wr aycia Tov Otol, the great things of God, which were manite 


Therefore as this was a great confirmation of the Faith of the Ap% 


Jobn ſpeaks ad conciliandam fidem, to make it appear how true 
they delivered was, in the entrance of his Epiſtle; 


on to the Primitive Chriſtians as to the truth and certaitity. of the D. 


arine of Chriſt, was this, That the Doctrine of the Goſpel was at fi 


delivered to the World by thoſe Perſons, who were themſelves pps 


- 


of the truth of what he ſpake. They were ſuch Perſons who had b. 
themſelves preſent, not only to hear moſt of our Saviours admirii 
diſcourſes when he was in the World, but to ſee all thoſe glorious thing 
which were done by him, to make it appear that he was immediate 
ſent from God. Let us now appeal to our own Faculties and exam 


What cou'd the Perſons who were the Auditors of our Saviour defy 
more as an Evidence that he came from God, than his doing ſuch thin 
which were certainly above any created power, either Humane or Dj 
bolical, and therefore muſt needs be Divine? What cou d other pe 
ſons deſire more who were not preſent at the doing of theſe Mirade 
but that the report of them ſhon'd be convey'd to them in an undoubte 
manner,byithoſe Perſons who were Eye-witneſles of them and made ita 
pear to the World they were far from any intention ofjdeceivingit? No 
this makes the Apoſtles themſelves in their own Writings (tho they we 
divinely inſpird) appeal to the rational Evidence of the truth of i 
things, in that they were deliver d by them who were Eye- witneſſes 


proa tZaxcas ννναα & ww? jou “ TW Rhe hey Inti NR 
r  Caeiry proanutmime. For 1 
have not followed cunningly deviſed fables, when we made known unto ji 
the power and coming of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, but were eye-witneſſes of 
Majeſty. The power and coming of Chriſt which the Apoſtle {pea 
of, was not as ſome improbably conceive, either his general coming 
Judgment upon the World, or his particular coming upon the Nati 
of the Jem; but by an Hendyadis, by his power and coming is mea 
his powerful appearance in the World, whereby he mightily diſcoe 
Himſelf to be the Son of God. Now this, ſaith the Apoſtle, 
no np ow wiz, not like the Heathen Mythology concern 
the ue go], and #mpaviicy of their Gods among them (which were 


the Epicureans, becauſe they did deride , e. mar San, the dl 


* 


Heat hen was; for, ſaith he, we our ſelves who declare theſe thit 
were #o71a,, we fully underſtood this wa le dos, this great M 
of godlineſs, God manifeſt in the fleſh, for we ſaw his err 
great Majeſty which attended him in all which he ſpake or did; we 18 


him, all thoſe miraculous operations which were wrought Dy % 


| themſelves that they ſaw all theſe things, ſo we ſee it was of 801 
cernment to the World in order to their belief that the Co 3 
no cunningly-deviſed fable, in that it was delivered by ſuch who" 
- Eximlau; Eye-witneſſes of what they declared. To the ſame purp® 


"That which wal 
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Poor Il. Chap IX. ORIGINE 
© leginnings which we have heard, which we have ſeen with ou. Byes, 
hich we Have looked upon, and our hands have handled of the word of er 1, 2, 3 
y the life was manifeſted, and we have; ſeen it, aud bear witneſs, and 

unto you that eternal life which was with-the Father, and wa, mani feſt- 

ed into us That which we have ſeen and beard, declare we unto ou. We 

Ge what great force and weight the Apoſtle lays upon this, that they 
delirered nothing but what they had ſeen and heard; as they heard 

the Doctrine of Chriſt, ſo they ſaw the Miracles which he wrought in 
-onfirmation of it. St. Luke likewiſe in the beginning of his Goſpel de- 

cares that he intended to write nothing but what he had perfe@® under-,, | 
funding of from ſuch perſons who had been ad r, Ege-witneſſes and in- 2, 3. 
firument's themſelves in part of what was written, for that is meant by d | 

m; 5 % and thoſe things which were written, he ſaith were mea>As- 

egen ds iin Pexymuale, things which are abundantly proved to be 

me; for being Matters of Fact, there cou'd be no ſtronger proof of 

them, than by ſuch who were eye - witneſſes of what they ſpake. And 

dis we find the Apoſtles themſelves very cautious about, in the choice | 
of 2 new Apoſtle in the room of Judas, Wherefore of theſe Men which 48. l. 12, 
have companied with us all the time that the Lord Jeſus went in and out 22. 

aum; us, beginning from the Baptiſm of John, unto that ſame day that he 

ws taken from us, muſt one be ordained to be a witneſs of his Reſurrection 

fon the dead, (as that which was the great Seal of our Saviour's being 

the Son of God) therefore we find the Apoſtles fo frequently atteſting 

the truth of the ReſurreCion of Chriſt, and that themſelves were eye- 

nitnefſes of it. This Jeſus, ſaith Peter, hath God raiſed up, whereof we AR. 2. 32. 
dl re witneſſes. And again, And killed the Prince of life, whom God 3 15. 
hall raiſed up from the dead, whereof we are witneſſes 5 and both Peter and 

jun to the Sanhedrin ; For we cannot but ſpeak the things which we have 4. 20. 

ſen and heard, And the whole College of Apoſtles afterwards, And 5. 32. 

we ure bis witneſſes of the things, and ſo is alſo the Holy Ghoſt, whom 

bod bath given to them that obey him. In which they give them that two- 

ld rational Evidence which did manifeſt the undoubted truth of what 

ey ſpake ; for they deliver'd nothing but what themſelves were wit- 


boſtin the Miracles which were wrought by and upon Believers. At- 
erwards we read the ſum of the Apoſtles preachingʒ and the manner 
uſed by them to perſuade Men of the truth of it, in the words of Peres 
to Cornelius and his company, Hom God anointed Jeſus of Nazareth with 10.39 4> | 
the Holy (hoſt and with power, whowent about doing good, and healing all 1 
tha were oppreſſed of the Devil, for God was with him + Aud we are witneſ- 
ſs of all things which he did both" in the land of the Jews and in Hieruſa- 
whorr they flew and hanged on a tree: Him God raiſed up the third 
9, ond ſhewed him openly, not to all the people, but unto witneſſes choſen 
55 if God, even to us who did eat and drin with him after he aroſe 
* x dead. And he commanded ws to preach unto the people, that it is 
* * was ordained of God to be the judge of quick and dead. By all 

> we ſee what care God was pleaſed to take for the ſatisfaction of 
Morld in point of rational Evidence, as to the truth of the matters 

were diſcover d concerning our Saviour Chriſt, becauſe he made 
3 of ſuch Perſons to be the Preachers. and Writers of theſe 
= Wo were the beſt able to ſatisfy the World about them, viz. 
, had been eye-witneſſes of them,/ 1 0 | 
2 in order to the making it * fully evident what ſtrength there XIV. 

| | Was 


dice 


1 Joh. r. 


Kll:s of, and withal was declar'd to be true by the power of the — - 


1 
1 
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was in this Teſtimony given by the Apoſtles to the Miracles of C. 
we ſhall more fully manifeſt the rational Evidence which attended 1 
in theſe following Propoſitions. 8 a nes foo HL 4 n 

vr. 1: Where the truth of a Doctrine depends upon a matter of fads, the 34 
the Do@rine is ſufficiently manifeited, if the matter of fait be evidently — 
in the higbeſt way it is capable of Thus it is in reference to the Dorine 
of Chriſt; for the truth of that is fo interwoven with the truth ofthe 
ſtory of Chriſt, that if the Relations concerning Chriſt be true, his Do. 

ctrine muſt needs be Divine and Infallible. For if it be undoubted 
true, that there was ſuch a Perſon as Chriſt born at Bethlehem, who di 
ſo many Miracles, and at laſt ſuffered the death of the Croſs, and after 
he had lain three days in the Grave roſe again from the dead; what reaſon 
imaginable can have to queſtion, but that the teſtimony of this Perſyn 
was certainly Divine, and conſequently whatever he preached to the 
World was moſt certain and undoubted truth? So that if we hae 
clear Evidence as to the truth of theſe paſlages concerning our Saviour 
we muſt likewiſe believe his Doctrine, which came atteſted with ſuch 
pregnant Evidences of a Divine Commiſſion which he had from God to 
the World. No Prince can think he hath any reaſon to refuſe audience 
to an Embaſſador, when he finds his Credentials ſuch as he may rely 
upon, altho' himſelf doth not ſee the ſealing of them; much leſs rex 
ſon have we to queſtion the truth of the Doctrine of the Goſpel, if we 
have ſufficient Evidence of the truth of the matters of fact concerning 

Chriſt, inſuch a way as thoſe things are capable of being proved. 

Prop.2, Thegreateſt evidence which can be given to a matter of fact, is the aun. 
ing of it by thoſe perſons who were eye-witneſſes of it. This 1s the foundation 
whereon the firmeſt Aﬀent is built, as to any matter of fact; for altho 
we conceive we have reaſon to ſuſpe& the Truth of a Story, as long asi 
is convey d only in a general way, by an uncertain Fame and Tradition; 
yet when it comes to be atteſted by a ſufficient number of credible per. 
ſons who profeſs themſelves the eye-witnefles of it, it is accounted an 
unreaſonable thing to diſtruſt any longer the Truth of it; eſpecially in 
theſe two caſes. 1. When the matter they bear witneſs to is a thing which 
they might eaſily and clearly perceive. 2. When many witneſſes exadly « 
gree in the ſame Teſtimony. 6 6428] LOS 
1. When the matter it ſelf is of that nature that it may be fully percervts 
by thoſe who ſaw it i. e. if it be a common Object of Senſe. And thu 
it certainly was as to the Perſon and Actions of Jeſus Chriſt. + For fg 
was of the ſame nature with Mankind; and they had as great Eyidenc 
that they convers'd with Jeſus'Chriſt in the Fleſh, as we can have tha 
we converſe one with another. The Miracles of Chriſt were rea! an 
viſible Miracles; they cou'd be no illuſions of Senſes, nor deceits d 
their Eyes ; the Man who was born blind and cured by our S3 10ol 
was known to have been born blind thro! all the Country, and his = 
(oh.;. 25. Was after as public as his blindneſs before, and acknowledged by tO 
tuk;7. 12. greateſt Enemies of Chriſt at the time of its being done. When Cit 
raiſed up the dead Man at Naim, it was before much People, and ſuc 
Perſons in probability who were many of them preſent at his 12 
But leſt there might be any ſuſpicion as to him, that he was not * 
dead, the caſe is plain and beyond all diſpute in Lararut, who h 4 
Joh. 17. been to the knowledge of all perſons thereabouts dead four days; 0 
wy cou'd be no deceit at all when the Stone was rowFd away, an Neat 
eur came forth in the preſence of them all. And yet further the an 
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14 Paſſion of our Saviour was a ich er enn one in ice 
f bis greateſt Adverſaries. "The Soukdiers themſelves — 
of his or his being themſelves were fufficient 
Witneſſes of his being really dead, when they came to break his Bones, 
in) ured hit eee reſur- 
rection — 9 Har- ane from the Sepulchre and no body 
found therein, al he Sepulchre was guarded by Souldiers, and the 
Diſciples of Chriſt all ſo fearful, that they were diſperſed-u andde a 
in ſeyeral places. And that it was the ſame real Body 9 2 * 
withal, and no ena ee appears by Thomas's ſerupuloſity and un- 
belief, who would not believe unleſs he put his hands into the hole of bis ſid 1 
1nd ee in bis hands the print of the nails; now our Saviour condeſcendi - 15K 
ſo far as to ſatisfy the incredulity of St. Thomas, hath made it Nn, * 
evident that the Body which our Saviour roſe from the grave with 674 
the ſame individual Body which before was crucified and buried „, 
depuchre. And we find all the A | Menace 
— all the Apoſtles together upon our Saviour 
appearance to them after his Reſurrection, ſo far from being — 
in a 5 e inſtead of Chriſt, that they ſuſpected thatitiwas 
cither a mere Phantaſm, or an evil Spirit which appeared among them; 
upon which It 18 ſaid, They were terrified and aſjrighted, and 75 es Luk. 24. 
17 2 ou Which our Saviour cou'd not beat them of from * | 
| fappea ing to the judgment of their Senſes, Handle me and ſee; for © 
ik 40 w fie —_ _ as ye ſee me have and afterwards more ful- 
7 — * wy e did eat in the midſt of them. Now the more 
picious and incre ulous the Apoſtles themſelves at firſt x 5 
greater evidence is it how far th | vere, the 
eee - ar they were from any deſign of abuſing the 
ein in wget re PO it, and what ſtrong convicti 
Jous and ſuſpicious — e eren 12 ſatlebe ſuch ſer upu- 
2, When many witneſſes concur in the ſame Teſtimon — 
a 7. Nothin 3 
ya more 1 of a Teſtimony, than the 1 of 
15 „ wm ent at the ſame actions; but when all the Witneſſes 
*h * no = y in the ſubſtance, but in all material circumſtances 
Deen in {as ut ground or reaſon can there be to ſuſpect a Forgery or 
Threatnin * — when the perſons cannot by any Fears or 
* . * rought to vary from each othet in it? Thus it is in 
1 e, we find no real diſſent at all mention d either as to the 
. cles, Life, Death, or Reſurrection of Jeſus Chriſt; all the 
elles atteſt the ſame things tho writing in diffe A the 
on different occaſſ gs tho writing in different places, and up- 
pgs: a _ no alteration in any circumſtance of the Story, 
Our Saviour's Mir wr pleaſing or gratifying any Perſons by it. Moſt of 
ver} Enemies wes ST — 2 but the People and his 
th of, whoſe poſterity to this day dare 
i e w_ ſtrange Works which were wrought by him. 
pt; rection, it wou'd be very ſtrange that five hundred 
ah cou'd bring new m— _ wang: and 6 OY Torments or 
em to deny the trut it. 8 
Ber * 2 {5 5 ru & it, had ne not 
13 no reaſon to ſuſpeF ſuch a Teſtimony .. 
Vitreſſss_ | pe ſuch a Teſtimony which is given by eye- 
INS y ew from queſtioning their knowledge of the things t Phe. 62 . XV. 
dubt eith J ix reporting them. Now there is not the leaſt gro df 
er of theſe, in ref call ground to 
b the World concern reterence to thoſe perſons who gave Teſtimony 
for fir, they w ning the Perſon and Actions of our bleſſed Saviour. 
| were ſuch as were * converſant both with the per- 
. 5 


Ver. 43s 
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on and ations of Jeſus Chriſt; whom he had choſen and t | 
15 that very end, 2 be ſufficiently qualify'd e. 
the World with the truth of things concerning himſelf after his Req 
rection from the Dead. And accordingly they followed him up ns 
down whereſoever he went; they were with him in his Solitude 2nd 
Retirements, and had thereby occaſion toobſerve all his Actions and 
to take notice of the unſpotted innocency of his Life. Some of hishy,. 
ſciples were with him in his Tranſtiguration,. others in his Agony and 
bloody Sweat, they heard the Expreſſions which came from his monty. 
in all which he diſcover'd a wonderful ſubmiſſion to the Will of God, 
and a great readineſs of Mind to ſuffer for the good of the World. Noy 
therefore the firſt thing cannot at all be queſtion d, their means of 
knowing the truth of what they ſpake. 1 

Neither, ſecondly, is there any reaſon to ſuſpect their fidelity in reporting 
what they knew : For, 1. The truth of this Doctrine wrought ſo far um 
them, that they parted with all their worldly ſubſiſtence for the ſake of i, 
Altho' their Riches were not great, yet their way of ſubſiſtence in the 
World was neceſſary ; they left their Houſes, their Wives and Children, 
and all for Chriſt, and that not to gain any higher Preferments in this 
World (which had they done, it wou d have rendred their deſign ſuſpi 
cious to the curious and inquiſitive World) but they let go at leaſt 
quiet and eaſie life, for one moſt troubleſome and dangerous. 80 that 
it is not, how much they parted withal, but how freely they did it 
and with what cheerfulneſs they underwent Diſgraces, Perſecutions 
nay Death it ſelf for the ſake of the Goſpel, Now can it be imagin d 
that ever Men were ſo prodigal of their Eaſe and Lives, as to throw 
both of them away upon a thing which themſelves were not fully af 
ſur'd of the Truth of? It had been the higheſt folly imaginable, to 
have deceiv'd themſelves in a thing of ſo great moment to them, as the 
truth of that Doctrine which they preached was; becauſe all their 
Hopes and Happineſs depended upon the truth of that Doctrine which 
they preached. And as Tertullian obſerves, Non fas eſt ulli de ſua reli 
gione mentiri; for, ſaith he, He that ſays he worſhips any thing beſiars 
what he doth, he denies what he doth worſhip, and transfers his worſu) 
upon another, and thereby doth not worſhip that which he thus denies ; be- 
ſides what probability is there Men ſhou'd lye for the ſake of that Rel 
gion, which tells them that thoſe which do ſo will not receive the ke 
ward which is promiſed to thoſe who cordially adhere unto it? Nay 
they declar'd themſelves to be the moſt miſerable of all perſons if tba 
x Cor. 15. Hopes were only in this preſent life, Can we now think that any who had 
19. the common Reaſon of Men wou'd part with all the contentments-0 
this World, and expoſe themſelves to continual hazards, and at aſt un 
dergo death it ſelf for the ſake of ſomething which was merely the Fl 
ion of their own Brains > What ſhou'd make them ſo Sedulous ant 

: Cor 9. Induſtrious in preaching ſuch things, that they cou'd ſay nec 
9. Gull 
76. was laid upon them, yea, wo was unto them if they preached not the 6 
when they ſaw ſo many Woes attending them. in the Preaching 1 : 
had there not been ſome more powerful attractive in the beauty an q | 
cellency of the Doctrine which they preached, than any cou'd be by ; 
Eaſe and Tranquility of this preſent World? Thus we ſee the F 2 

of the Apoſtles manifeſted in ſuch a way as no other Witneſſes mare? 
Origen. yet willing to hazard theirs. And therefore Origen defervedly conde 


| 7 " fl 
E la). Celſus of a ridiculous Impertinency, when he won d parallel the * | 
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ons of Herodotus and Pindar 4 concer ning . Ariſteus Proconneſius with 
thoſe of the Apoſtles concerning Chriſt; For ſaith he, Did either of 
theſe two vent ur their lives upon the truth of what they writ concerning him, 


Apoſtles did to atteit the truth of what they preached concerning our 
25 8 Saviour eſus Chriſt Eact, 1 | 


8 


„ The Fidelity of the Apoſtles is evident in their anner of reporting XVI. 
the things which they delrver. For if there may be any thing gather d 
om the manner of Expreſſion, or the a . 73 Afov, concerning the 
ticular Temper and Diſpoſition of the Perſon from whom it comes, 
we may certainly read the great Fidelity in the Apoſtles from the pecu- 
Far manner of their expreſſing themſelves to the World. Which they 


A With the greateſt impartiality : not declaring only what was glori- 
ons and admirable to the World, but what they knew wou'd be accoun- 
ted fooliſhneſs by it. They who had ſought only to have been admir d 
for the rare Diſcoveries which they brought to the World, wou'd be 
fare to conceal any thing which might be accounted ridiculous ; but 
the Apoſtles fixed themſelves moſt on what was moſt contemptible in 
theEyes of the World, and what they were moſt mocked and derided 
for, that they delighted moſt in the preaching of, which was the Croſs 
of Chriſt. Paul was ſo much in love with this, which was a ſtum- 
bling block to the Jews, and fooliſhneſs to the Greeks, that he va- ior... 2. 
led the knowledge of nothing elſe in compariſon of the knowledge of Phil. 8. 3. 
(brit and him crucified. Nay he elſewhere ſaith, God forbid that J * 
fould glory ſave in the Croſs of Chriſt. What now ſhou d be the reaſon 
that they ſhould rejoyce in that moſt which was moſt deſpicable to 
the World, had not they ſeen far greater truth and excellency in it, 
than in the moſt ſublime ſpeculations concerning God or the Souls of 
Menin the School of Plato, or any other Heather Philoſophers? That . 
all Men hou'd be bound in order to their Salvation, to believe in one 
who was crucify'd at Hieruſalem, was a ſtrange Doctrine to the unbe- 
leving World: but if the Apoſtles had but endeavour'd to have ſuited 
their Doctrine to the School of Plato, what rare Perſons might they 
tave been accounted among the Heather Philoſophers! Had they only 
general terms diſcours'd of the Benignity.of the Divine Nature, and 

tie Manifeſtations of Divine Goodneſs in the World; and that, in order 

bthe bringing of the Souls of Men to a nearer participation of the Divine 

Nature, the perfect Idea of true Goodneſs, and the expreſs Image of 

the Perſon of God, and the reſplendency of his Glory had veil'd him- 

lf in Humane Nature, and had every where ſcatter'd ſuch beams of 

gt and Goodneſs, as warm'd and invigorated the frozen Spirits of 

en with higher ſentiments of God and themſelves, and raiſed them 

Wabove the feculency of this terreſtrial Matter to breath in a freſher 
ae converſe with more noble objects, and by degrees to fit the . 
od of Men for thoſe more pure illapſes of real Goodneſs, which 
15 aways ſatisfy the Soul's defires, and yet always keep them up till 

W ul ſhou'd be ſunning it ſelf to all eternity under the immediate 

* of Light and Love: And that after this lncarnate Deity had ſpread 

br 10. de wings of his Love for a while upon this lower World, til! 


15 gentle heat and incubation he had quickned the more pliable 
Win! to ſome degree of a Divine Life, he then retreated himſelf back 
1ath linſelfh. the ſuperiour World, and put off that veil by which he made 1 
q nown to thoſe whoare here confin'd tothe priſons of their Bo- 9 
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dies: 
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Joh 3. 16. 
Rom. 5. 8. 


Tim. 1. 
15. 


| N 
_ 


Origen. 
ſum, I. 3. 


Seruus in 


Oracles, of whom it is ſaid, 


dies: Thus, 1 ſay, had the Apoſtles minded applauſe among egen 
red Philoſophers of the Heathens, how caſy had it been tor them g. 


have made ſome conſiderable additions to their higheſt ſpeculations 
and have left out any thing which might ſeem ſo mean and contempri. 
ble as the death of the Son of God! But this they Were fo far fro 
that the main thing which they preached to the World, was, the yin? 
ty of Humane Wiſdom without Chriſt, and the neceſſity of all Mens he: 
lieving in that Jeſus who was crucify'd at Fleruſalew. 

The Apoſtles indeed diſcover very much, infinitely more than ere 
the moſt lofty Platoniſt cou d do, concerning the Goodneſs and Love 
of God to Mankind; but that wherein they manifeſted the love" of G14 
to the World, was, that he gave his only-begotten Son, that whoſoener jy. 
lieveth in him ſhould not periſh but have everlaſting life. And that h,. 
in was the love of God manifeſted, that while we were yet ſenners, Chrif dj; 
ed for ur. And that this was the greateſt truth and worthy of all accept: 
tion, that Jeſus Chriſt came into the World to ſave ſinners, They never 
dreatnt of any Divine Goodneſs which ſhou'd make Men happy with. 
out Chriſt - No, it was their deſign to perſuade the World that all the 
communications of God's Goodneſs to the World were wholly in and 
thro' Jeſws Chriſt ; and it is impoſſible that any ſhou d think otherwise 
unleſs Plato knew more of the mind of God than our Bleſſed Saviour 
and Plotinus than St. Paul. Can we think now that the Apoſtles 
ſhou'd hazard the reputation of their own Wits ſo much as they did to 
the World, and be accounted bablers, and fools, and mad-men, for 
preaching the way of Salvation to be only by a Perſon crncify'd beinen 
two thieves at Hieruſalem, had they not been convinced not only of the 
truth but importance of it, and that it concern'd Men as much to believe 
it; as it did to avoid eternal Miſery 2 Did St. Paul preach ever the lels 
the Words of truth and ſoberneſs, becauſe he was told to his face, the 
his learning had made him mad? But if he was beſides himpelf, it wu 
for Chriſt ; and what wonder was it if the Love of Chriſt in the Apolile 
ſhou'd make him willing to loſe his reputation for him, ſeeing Chr 
made himſelf of no reputation, that he might be in a capacity to do uy 
good? We ſee the Apoſtles were not aſhamed of the Goſpel of Chrift, be 
cauſe they knew it was the power of God unto ſalvation; and therefot 
neither in their preaching nor their Writings wou'd they omit any o 
thoſe paſſages concerning our Saviour's death, which might be accoun 
ted the moſt diſhonourable to his Perſon: Which is certainly as gre 
an Evidence of their fidelity as can be expected; which makes Orig 
ſay, that the Diſciples of Chriſt writ all things ®iAzAivns x, enk 
with a great deal of candor and love of truth. tx Heeg 7 PL} * 

cs ing hes 2d Iexoty Toe TANK alan view TH) A6Y® Ta Yes 1 1055 * 
not concealing from the World thoſe paſſages of the Life of Cbriſt whic 
would be accounted mo$t fooliſh and ridiculous. | 0 4 

2. With thegreateſt plainneſs and ſimplicity of ſpeech. Such whole & 
ſign is to impoſe upon the Minds of Men with ſome cunningly-0ev 
fables, love as much ambiguity as ever Apollo did in his moſt inan 


Ambage nexa Delphico mos eſt Deo 
Arcana tegere. | 
Servius tells us, that Jupiter Ammon was therefore pictur d w ith . | 


\ 


— 
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. 


bors becauſe his anſwers had as many turnings and windings as they 


had, But the Horns which Moſer was wont to be pictur d with, did 
f 
W ſending forth of rays of light like a horn,) and yet Moſes him- 


ſelf was veil'd in compariſon of the openneſs and plainneſs of Speech 
hich was in the Apoſtles. | Impoſtors caſt a miſt of many dark and 


dondy words before them; but when they are once brought into the 


| * delight in ſoaring quite out of the appre henſions of thoſe who 


e the light and perſpicuity (from the ambiguity of w., which 


bt, their vizard falls off, 'and their deformity appears. Such | 


— 


: low them, and never think themſelves better recompenſed for their 


bars, than when they are moſt admired and leaſt underſtood. But ne- 


ver was Chriſtianity more diſhonoured, than when Men brought it 
£m its native ſimplicity and plainneſs, into a company of cloudy and 


„ bcgigcant ex preſſions, which are ſo far from making Men better un- 


4rtand the truth of it, that it was certainly the Devil's deſign by ſuch 
obſcure terms to make way for a Myſtery to be advanced, (but it was of 
hiquity,) and ſoon after, we ſee the effect of it in another Oracle ſet 
up at Rowe inſtead of Delphos ; and all the pretence of it, was the ob- 
ſcurity ſuppoſed in Scripture. What! Darkneſs come by the riſing of 


borrow light of the Earth? Muft the Scripture be beholding to the 
Church for its Clearneſs, and Chriſt himſelf not ſpeak intelligibly, un- 
the Pope be his Interpreter? Did Chriſt reveal to the World the 
my of Salvation, and yet leave Men to ſeek which was it, till a Guide, 
never heard of in the Scripture, come to direct them in the way to it? 


at ſtrange witneſſes were the Apoſtles, if they did not ſpeak the truth 
eich plainneſs? How had Men been to ſeek as to the truth of Ehriſti- 
2 nity, if the Apoſtles had not declar'd the Doctrine of the Goſpel with 


Il evidence and perſpicuity? Whom: muſt we believe inthis caſe, the 
holes or the Roman Oracles? The Apoſtles they tell us they ſpeaſ 


Meld; that the Doctrine reveal'd by them is a Light to direct us in our 
ny to Heaven, and a Rule to walk by; and it is a ſtrange property of 
ligt to be obſcure, and of a Rule to be crooked. But it is not only 
dent from the Apoſiles own affirmations, that they laid aſide all affect- 
Odſcurity, ambiguous Expreſſions, and Philoſophical Terms, where- 
the World might have been to ſeek for what they were to believe, 
r it is tkewiſe clear from the very nature of the Doctrine they prea- 
bel, and the deſign of their preaching of it. What need Rhetoric in 
an Truths? or affected Phraſes in giving Evidence > How incongru- 
ond obſcure Expreſſions have been to the deſign of ſaving Souls 
] tir fooliſhneſs of preaching ?- For if they had induſtriouſly fpoken 
weir preaching, above the capacities of thoſe they ſpake to, they 
na never have converted a Souk without a: Miracle: for the ordinary 
of converſion: muſt be by the Underſtanding; and how cou d that 
ben the Underſtanding, which was ſo much above it? But, 


an 
orn. 


on Credit ard Reputation, there might have been ſome reaſon 
e hou'd have uſfed the way of the Sophie among the Greeks, 


and 


the dan! Or is the Sun at laſt grown ſo beggarly, that he is fain to 


pith al plainneſs of ſpeech, and for that end purpoſely lay aſide af ex- 2 cor 
rlency of words and humane wiſdom, that Men might not be to ſeek for 1 Cor. 2 f. 
Iicirmeaning in a matter of ſo great a moment; that the Goſpel was hid 4. 


Ione but ſuch as are loſt, and whoſe eyes are blinded by the God of this I 4 


7 5 Apoſtle, We preach not our ſelves but Chriſt Jeſus the Lora, and 2 Cot. 4. 
bes your ſervants for Jeſus ſake. If they had ſoughit themſelves or- 


Cor. 3. 


* 


2 


e e 
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and by declamatory Speeches to have inhanced their eſteem among 
vulgar. But the Apoſtles diſown'd and rejected all theſe vulgar arti J 
of mean and low-ſpirited Men; they laid aſide all thoſe enticing Wo 
Cor. 2. 3. avgwnring oopizs of the way of the Heathen Sophiſts, and declared be To 
Cor.,. 2. ſtimony of God with Spiritual Evidence; they handled mat the: Wy, 
God deceitfully, but by manifeſtation of the truth, commended themſely. : 
every Man's conſcience in the ſight 4 oel: Now what could be {6 "any 
* dle to ſuch a deſign, as the greateſt plainneſs and faithfulneſs in What 
they ſpake? We find in the Teſtimony of the Apoſtles, % vide 2 u, 
Origen, c. eb micor 25 R 25 Taws2)00, as Origen ſpeaks, Nothing that i⸗ I 
rions or counterfeit, nothing ſavouring of the cunning craftineſs of ſuch as lj 
in wait to deceive; and, faith he, if is impoſſible to think that Men nen 
bred up in the Sophiſtry of the Greeks, nor experienced in the Rhetwicg 
7 uſed among them, could ever be able ſo ſuddenly to perſwadeih 
orld to embrace that which had been a'figment of their own Brains, The 
truth is, the Apoſtles ſpeak like Men very confident of the truth of whit 
they ſpeak, and not like ſuch who were fain to fetch in the help of 
all their Topics, to find out ſome probable Arguments to make Men he- 
lieve that which it is probable they did not believe themſelves; which 
was moſt commonly the caſe of the great Orators among the Heathen 
We find no Pedantic Flouriſhes, no flattering Inſinuations, no affect 
Cadencies, no ſuch great care of the riſing and falling of Words in the 
ſeveral Sentences; which make up ſo great a part of that which wax 
counted Eloquence in the Apoſiles time. Theſe things were too meat 
a prey for the Spirits of the Apoſtles to quarry upon; every thing i 
them was grave and ſerious, every Word had its due weight, even 
Sentence brim-full of Spiritual matter, their whole Diſcourſe moſt be 
coming the Majeſty and Authority of that Spirit which they ſpake by 
And therein was ſeen a great part of the infinite Wiſdom of God in tix 
choice he made of the Perſons who were to propagate the Doctrine al 
Chriſt in the World, that they were not ſuch who by reaſon! of thel 
great repute and fame in the World, might eafily draw whole Mad 
tudes to embrace their Dictates, but (that there might not be the la 
foundation for an implicit Faith) they were of ſo mean rank and cot 
dition in the World, that in all probability their Names had never ber 
heard of, had not their Doctrine made them Famous. To this purpol 
6 inen. e. Origen excellently ſpeaks, Oiuzy a Ines iz T&70 Ses Mum 
r . orgs VEWUR mii 
vv op e N I mk o/ Suvapma it Pune, mm 
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A0v N w gajpliorec Tav yeanNavruv, e my 7 after, Neun Near 
OULUEWE, MONAG GENA EVUENG, HEE deο Dna Sue e 
#2} A e ous Foc, x2) 3) Sizjetorey al Trywroyirs E: du! 
Iam of opinion, ſaith he, that Jeſus did purpoſely make: uſe of ſuch Fr 
chers of his Doctrine, that there might be no place for ſuſpicion. that Wi 
came inſtruded with the art of Sophiſtry; but that it be clearly nen, 
all that would conſider it, that there was nothing of deſign in thoſe who aj 
wered ſo much Jonny in their Writings, and that they bad 4 wrt © 
vine Power which was more efficacious than the greateſt volubility of Exp 
frons, or ornaments of ſpeech, or the artifices which were uſed in the red 
compoſetions, © © 080 2.0470) ls ee 

3. The Apoſtles delivered their Doctrine with the: greateſt open 1 
freedom of ſpirit; they did not give out one thing to the War ; 
another to their private Diſciples; but with great freedom and clan 
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World, but yet they knew themſelves to be true, &. Aer 4 te | 
This is the uſual requital good Men have from "he World Andi. 2 Cor 6.8. 
are looked on As the greateſt deceivers of it; if i er _ they 
a ers of it ; if it be ſo with others, the 
bur much leſs cauſe to wonder at it, when even Le, lie by one pro. 
phet is tiled the deſire of Nations, is by another ſaid to be deſpiſed an F 
rjeted of Men; and when Chriſt was in the World, he was called 164. 33. 3. 
h., the decerver 3 no wonder then if his Diſciples were aceotingel Wa 
ſuch, altho they manifeſted their veracity by their open carriage d 63. + 
free ſpeaking tO the faces of their greateſt adverſari T . 
neither feared the Jews skill in their Law, nor e he Apoſtles 
2 , e wiſdom and fubtil- 
tf of the Greeks : Saint Paul preacheth Chriſt openly among the Jews 
FEET ˙ Fines aa he eng 
the Apoſtles had any thing of deceive x —_ re on, If 
related concerning Chriſt, they won wot em, as to the things 177 A0. 1.18. 
ſo much confidence concerning Chriſt i OOTY Pare DE WR 
: g Chriſt in the preſence of thoſe who hac 
been his murtherers; but we lee they appeal'd to themſt bad 
Miracles which he had wrought DG £ ou = emlelves, as to the 
they were ready to lay one their +: 5 or his Reſurr ection 
truth of it. That his body was een e, Teſtimony to the 
ſhou'd take it away was impoſſible, . evident; that the Apoſtles 
they had ſet vpon it, and how timorous nd 1e 15e guard of Souldiers 
that they fled upon Chriſt's: being appr h ad 1 5 the Apoſtler were, 
be, cou'd make ſuch fearful Perſor 1 Dn % Now what cou'd it 
hie as they were, had there not — 1 ir te and reſo- 
to convince and encourage them i erer 
eee, e, ee A 
1 Examinations before feen e i e in he 
ate | r e 
TTC A As 
leſcend] rency, we find the Apoſtles very yielding and coi- 
elcending ; but as to any thing which concern'd thei + Ar 
conſtant and reſolved. Had the Goſ; (pry, their Teſtimony, moſt 
finey, it had been imbofüible b __ been ſome cutiningly-contrived 
ferent places, and 11 + a many different Perſons, in ſuch 
But forme med nder 5 ifferent conditions, wou d have vari- 
Far * | 8 oy of A Or elſe they would have been 
Upon ſuch particular circumſt n 3 ee ee ee 
ave been very eaſily dif, eh W ich if they had been falſe, might 
a circumſtances do A ws ; but with what particular enumeration 
277 ˙ ng UE ND er es 
they ſhon'd think it xv as Jeſus of Nazareth whom he preached ; and leſt ** * 22: 
keln e INC US Fote ako, aFih 
te houſe of iſrael bor, om of Spirit he ſaith unto them, Therefore let all .. 35 
e heve crucified ra 13 that God hath made that ſame Jeſus whom 3 
bn who was converſ, 4 rd and Chriſt. Tea, that ſame individual Per- 
ome a Prince and bY 2 he World. aud died upon the Croſs, is nom a 
u. If there had e io give repentance to Iſrael aud remiſſion of; . 
ad been ſo able 5 any ground of ſuſpicion as to theſe things, who 
mo had crucify'd hi pl us ve them, or ſo ready to do it, as thoſe Perſons 
and in his dex ch. im? For we cannot eonceive but thoſe who had | 1 
nnn ar all poſſible means to diſprove 1 
WA MS | his EW it 
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his Reſurrection from the dead. For what a caſe were they like to be 


in, if thoſe things which the Apoſtles ſo confidently præached e 
If Chriſt bad all — now in on?” and there ah fa. 
other Name, but only in bis whom they had crucify'd, they were like 
be in a moſt deſperate condition; therefore if any Men can he ſppogy 
inquiſitive after the truth of theſe circumſtances, no doubt theſe Were: 
And if they con d have found the leaſt Haw. in their Teſtimony, 4 
World wou'd ſoon have ring d of it; and the Jews who were then 10 
much diſperſed abroad, would have divulg d it into all parts, the / 1 


let wou d have been told of it as they preached Chriſt in the Hege 


. 


And can we in any reaſon think, but thoſe Jews who perſecuted pa 
as he preached in the Synagognes of Aſia, and afterwards impeach d him 
ſo openly in Jeruſalem, wou'd there enquire into all the circumſtang 
concerning Chriſt, and-all the other Jews wou'd write to their Friends 
at Jeruſalem to be fully inform'd of thoſe ſtrange things which were to 
them openly in all places in their Synagagues by Men of their own N 
tion and Language, concerning one Jeſus who was crueify d and nf 
again from the dead? Had there been now any ſo much as plaufibj 


F that any. of theſe circumſtances were not true, can we think 


ut that a People ſo unmeaſurably given to their own ways and Tradi 
tions, wou'd in all places have vented any thing that might have tende 
to the diſparagement of Chriſt and his Apoſtles £ But we ſee Malice i 
ſelf cou d not find any flaw in the Apof#les Teſtimony ; for if it had, ye 
ſhou'd certainly have heard of it, either from the Jews, or from the! 
great oppoſers of Chriſtianity among the Heathens, who pretended t 
be curious and inquiſitive Perſons, fuch as Celſas, Julian, Hierocle: and 
Porphyry were. What reaſon can we have then in the leaſt'to ſuſpal 
fuch a Teſtimony, which paſſed ſo uncontrouled in that time ben f 
was alone capable of being diſprov'd, and Mens Intereſt and Defign 
wou'd put them fo much upon it? The ſtrength of which will apper 
in the next Propoſition, which is, ene 


7 


XVII. No Teſftimony.ought to be taken againſt a mane of fac thus atteſted, bu 


Prop. 4. 


Well as to betray, his Perſon ? Judas had done but a good work, if Chit 


| a witneſs againſt. Chriſt, 28 Judas who had been o ong wi th him, and 


from ſuch Perſons who had greater knowledge of the things atteſted, and ms 
ui feſt greater fidelity in reporting them. It is eaſy to make it appear, that 
ſuppoſing any Perſons at that time had contradicted the Teltimonyal 
the Apoſtles concerning our Saviour, yet there had been no reaſon it 
the world to have hearkned to their Teſtimony in oppoſition to that 
ofthe Apoſtles ;, and that on theſe accounts. 1. The Apoſtles witnelles 
the Aﬀrrmative, which is more capable of being atteſted than any Neg 
tive can be. 2. The Apoſiles were more converſant with Chriſt that 
any other Perſons were, becauſe they were choſen for that very end by 
him to be conſtantly with him: cou'd any therefore be more capa 
of knowing the truth of all particulars concerning Chriſt chan thels 
were? Had there been any ground of ſuſpicion concerning the delyn 
of Chriſt why cou d not the Jews prevail with Judas to diſcover 1 


had been ſuch, an Impoſtor as the Jet blaſphemoully ſaid he was; 
what made Judas then ſo little ſatisfy d wih his work, that le grey 
weary of his Life upon it, and threw: himſelf away in the mot f y 
deſpair? No Perſon certainly had been ſo fit to have been produced! 


had heard his Speeches, and obſerv'd his Miracles; but he Had not ps 
tience enough to ay after that horrid fact to be a Wwinef5 againſt fr, 


- 
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nay he was the greateſt witneſsat that t 
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| ime for him, when he who had 

tetray'd him came to the Saubedrin when conſulting about his death, 
ind told them that he: had ſinned in betraying innocent Hlodd. What poſ- Mat 27. ;, 
cle Eyidence oo d have been given more in behalf of our Saviour than 
that was ? When a Perſon fo covetous asto betray his Maſter for tbiriy 
cer of ver, was ſo weary of his bargain, that he comes and throws 
back the Money, and declares the Perſon innocent 'whom he had be. 
27d? And this Perſon too was ſuch a one as knew our Saviour far 
| better than any of the Witneſſes whom afterwards they ſuborn'd'againſt 
hin? who yet contradicted each other; and at laſt cou d produce no- 

N tbing which in the judgment of the heathen Governgur cou d make him 
8 judge Chrilt worthy. of death. 3. The Apoſtles were freer from deſign 
than any counter-witneſs at that time cou'd be; we have already prov'd 
the Apoſtles cou'd not poſhbly-haveany other motive to affirm what they 
q did, but full convictioa of the truth of what they ſpake ; but now if any 
among the Jews at that time had aſſerted any thing contrary to the A- 
oller, we have a clear account of it, and what motive might induce 
them to it; viz. the preſerving of thgir Honour and Reputation with 
the people, the upholding; their Traditions, beſides their open and de- 
dard enmity againſt Chriſt without any ſufficient reaſon at all for it; 
now who wou d believe the Teſtimony of the Scribes and Phariſees who 
had ſo great authority among the People, which they were like to loſe, 
if Chriſt's Doctrine were true, before that of the Apoſtles who parted 
with all for the ſake of Chriſt, and ventur'd themſelves wholly upon 
the truth of our Savionr's Doctrine? 4. None ever did fo much to at- 
teſt the Negative, as the Apoſtles did to prove their Fidelity as to the 
Aformative. Had ſufficient counter-witneſs been timely produced, we 
eannot think the Apoſtles wou'd have run ſo many continual hazards 
In preaching the things which related to the Perſon and Actions of 
Chriſt, Did ever any lay down their Lives to undeceive the World, if 
the Apoſtles were guilty of abuſing it > 5. The number of ſuch Perſons 


> , 


tad been inconſiderable in compariſon of thoſe who were ſo fully per- 
ne WY (02ded of the truth of thoſe things which concern our Saviour; who 
that were all ready (as moſt of them did) to ſeal the truth of them with 
eber Lives. Whence ſhou'd ſo many Men grow ſo ſuddenly confident 
tte truth of ſuch things which were contrary to their former Perfua- 
tar boss, Intereſt, Education, had they not been deliver'd in ſuch a way, 
fſed llat they were afſur'd of the undoubted truth of them? which brings 
e rsd the laſt Propoſition, which is II_78 
than Matters of fa't being firſt believ'd on the account of eye-witneſſes, and re- XVIII. 
dby ter d with an univerſal and uncontrouled aſſent by all ſuch perſons who have prop. 5. 
ol np themſelves concern d in knowing the truth of them, do yield d ſuffici- 
Wd WU foundation for a firm aſſent to be built upon. I take it for granted that 
{ ltere is ſufficient foundation for a firm aſſent, where there can be no 


ealon given to queſtion the Evidence; which that there is not in this 
preſent caſe, will appear from rheſe following conſiderations” l 
„. That the multitudes of thoſe perſons who dit believe thefe things, had 

ly and opportunity to be ſatisfy d of the truth of them before they believ d 

15. hetefore no Reaſon or Motive can be aſſignd, on which they 
Habe Induced to believe theſe things, but the undoubted Evidence 

ruth which went along with them. I confeſs in Mabowetiſm a ve- 
a number of perſons have for ſome Centuries of years continu'd 
| belict of the Doctrine of Mahomet; but then withal there is a 
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ſufficient account to be given of that, viz. the power of the ond v 
keeps them in awe, and ſtrictly forbids all the Followers of Mahom 
diſpute their Religion at all, or compare it with any other. The 
I can no more wonder at this, than I do to ſee ſo great a part of the 
World under the Tyranny of the great Turk. Neither on the ohe 
ſide do I wonder that ſuch a multitude of thoſe profeſſing Chriſtiuniy 
ſhou d together with it, believe a great number of erroneons Dod 
and live in the practice of many groſs Superſtitions, becauſe I conſde 
what ſtrange prevalency Education hath upon ſofter Spirits and 
eaſie intellectuals, and what an awe'an Inquiſition bears upon tins 
rous and irreſolv'd Perfons. But now when a great multitude of nw. 
ſons ſober and inquiſitive, ſhall, contrary to the Principles of their xd 
cation, and without fear of any humane Force, (which they before 
hand ſee will perſecute them) and after diligent enquiry made int 
the Grounds on which they believe, forſake all their former Perſua- 
ons, and reſolvedly adhere to the truth of the Doctrine propounded io 
them, tho it coſt them their lives; if this give us not reaſon to-think 
this Doctrine true, we muſt believe Mankind to be the moſt unhappy 
creatures in the World; that will with ſo much reſolutiog'part with 
all Advantages of this Life for the fake of one to come, if that be not 
undoubtedly certain, and the Doctrine propoſing it infallibly true. It 
an obſervable Circumſtance in the propagation of the Chriſtian Religion, 
that tho God made choice at firſt of perſons generally of mean rant ani 
condition in the World to be Preachers of the Goſpel, God thetely 


"= 5. making it appear that our faith did not ſtand in the wiſdom of men, I 


27. 


Juſtin. Di. ſpeaking of the Doctrine of Chriſt, 2æuνπι pln l αον p 205 


29 in. 7 3, ovpupoecy, I found this at laſt to be the only ſure and profitable Philiſe 


ns ed. phy. And when Trypho after derides him as a Man of very eaſie Faith, 


Par. 


did not give credit toempty Fables, and unprovable Aſſertions, but zo ſal 
a Doctrine that was full of a Divine Spirit and Power, and flouriſhed wag 


ICor. 1. in the power of God, and therefore choſe the weak things of the wund 


confound the ſtrong ;, yet ſoon after the Goſpel was preached abroad i 
the World, we find perſons of great place and reputation, of great put 
and abilities engaged in the Profeſſion of the Chriſtian Faith. ln tle 
Hiſtory of the AFs we read of Sergius a Proconſul, of Dionyſius the 4 
reopagite converted to the' Faith, and in the following Ages of the 
Church many perſons of great eſteem for their excellent Learning and 
Abilities; ſuch was Jaſtin Martyr, one who before he became a Chi 
ſtian, was converſant with all Sects of Philoſophers, Stoics, Peripatetity 
 Pthagoreans, and at laſt was a profeſs d Platoniſt till he was convert 
from Plato to Chriſt, and then found that true which he ſpeaks of i 
his Dialogue with Trypho, that after all his enquiries into Philoſophy 


who wou d leave the Doctrine of Plato for that of Chriſt, (for it ſeen 
by him the Jews then had a more favourable Opinion of the State dh 
Platoniſts than Chriſtians) Juſtin is ſo far from being mov'd with ſuch 
Reproaches, that he tells him he wou'd undertake to demonſtrate . 
him, en os xiv; f , ou araneitixlog A, GANG WAR 
Art, . Bris x, duty Been, xg} rumen li: That the Chriſin 


Grace : The proving of which is the ſubject of that diſcourſe. At 
xandria we meet with a ſucceſſion of excellent Perſons, all which 1 
not only Embracers themſelves, but Defenders of the Chriſtian Fall 
for ſetting aſide there Abilius, Juſtus, Cerdo, Eumenes, Marcus, Cel 


Agrippinas, Julianus, Demetrius, and others who 2 * 
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ccond Century, I fhall only fix: on thoſe per! =" 
Enquirers after Truth, and noted NEED 5 15 WES wors famous 
yet theſe perſons after all their enquiries dun! * | 1 ph Learning; 
he Chriſtian Faith, and valu d no other diſcov othing to fix on but 
tiſon with that. Such was Pant em, who as Se Truth in compa- 
ercellent Store before he became a Chriſtian, Ind 1 tells us, was an 
2one, that in imitation of the Apoſtles he went Was after ſo eminent 
the Inhabitants to the Chriſtian Faith, andiat his into India to convert 
gor of the School at Alexandria; which as th * was made Re- 
was much frequented by ſuch who were es > : ame Anthor tells us 
uu hora zi, well till d in Humane as well pu a Tf DCL 72 Fic 
excellent Pantenus was in Humane Learni vine Learning. How zes mit 
— 5 earning may A 3 | oy fe ſt 
ind Reer book /makebis e e ue ated fer. e oat Ofigen ee 
After him ſucceeded Clemens Alexandrinus P r their ſtudying of it. %% % 4. 
of great depth of learning and exquiſitely „ sScholar, a perſon c. 20. 
quities, as appears by his remaining Writin un The all Heathen Anti- 
sſuffciently known, which was in ſach 2 : learning of Origen 
tat rot only Chriſtians. but PhiloſoPhers flock d i hag won time, 
/ ophers flock d to his Le& 
lexandria, as Enſebins tells us, wherein he read the M ures at A. „ 
ther parts of Philoſophy as well as the Scriptur e Mathematics, and o- Mie. J. 6. 
informs us that the Philoſophers did dediee py 5 and the ſame Author 
lometimes choſe him as Arbitrator between the need, KH 
and Porphyry himſelf in his Books againſt t em in matters of Diſpute, 
high Enconti us . BOOKS againſt the Chriſtians vouchſ- ; 
gh Encomium of Origen for his excellent Learni uchlafed a 
er Precbyter Uf Amen Kon foe e e time 
te Shools of the Philoſophers, and put on th together frequented 
HMV THAN 2 91 x2} x he pre 5 erat ee THe Philoſophic pallinm 151. 1. 5, 
ſent in the Books of the Grecian Learnin by Fog abs? __ WAS der Conver- c. 20. 
ri and Achillar two Presbyters of Alexandria, wt theſe we read of Pie- 
Taiz , e Humbel dd Nee „be, as Niceph 74, Who were rp eO gag Nicephor. 
r RFI nm Forfar H-Ece” 
We go to Ceſarea, there we r nN gophy . If from Alexandria 3f 
wong the Chriſtians, but with 5 with a School of learning a- 
ung; ſuch were the famous Pamphilys br E in all kinds of lear- 
ot him, that ever ſince he is called Enſebiu SO ſo great an admirer 
4 moles eric mute Aw! N AE. * 3 Li Antioch was 
"og verſed in all bind of ingeanins Litera D, As Nicephorns ſpeaks, 
dice, One verſed in G Ber iterature. Anatolins Biſhop of 
W well C cometry, Aſtronom and all kind ar 
of th 65 the Doctrine of Chriſt. Thus wel 1 bh of Philoſophy, rien, iii. 
C © Greek Church what excellent perſon e how in thoſe early days c. 36. 
= zealous Profeſſors of Chriſtianity eas of thoſe were who 
kt Church, I hal only mention that ſpee of dt. Ain wits was 
inſtance of th 1 | » £HEIZZ WHO was 
9; them. Nonne 2 W nature and a Star of the firſt magnitude 
Verit de Æ | . quanto anro 2 argento G. veſte ſu 8 | 
ant Lac 9 to Cyprianns Do@#or ſuaviſſim | G Ma fa LEE: S. Avgilt- 
Bees a. * quanto Vickorinut, Op N 1 5 ” 3 ? in de 1 : 
F. loſes Ceres A. Oe? ? quod pr jor ipſe fidel bg D 5 Man. : 
Genen. To 10 Eon 1 ff, quod ernditus fuerit omni 7 55 aid 
rilti b Latalogue of | | 47 
alded, DN 2 Arnobins and ſl Seri ; es ay , 
St. Anſtiz there wel 1 
Egypt, | 4 Sag ge OY tho the Ifraclites 8 
«ior; ſo tho theſe were 1 : * ra which ſaved them 
8 of the Soul, the ornaments As: ed with thoſe perfections 
0 | | OI Learning, yet it was their ea- 
ting 
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undoubtedly prov'd. Had the Chriſtian Religion been enforced | of | 
: 35 


which they had no aſſurance of the truth of? And that none of al 


ting the true Paſſover which was Chriſt, by their adhering to bis Dy 
ctrine, was that which wou d be of more advantage to them, than a 
their Accompliſhments wou d be. Now then fince in the firſt Age of 
the Chriſtian, Church, we find not only innumerable multitudes of Der. 
ſons of great Integrity and Sobriety in their Lives embracing the Dodrine 
of Chriſt, but fo many Perſons that were curious enquirers after the 
truth of things; we can certainly have no reaſon to diſtruſt ſach a Je 
ſtimony which was receiv d in ſo unanimous a manner by perſons 1s x 
ble to judge of the truth of things, and as fearful of being deceiv'd in x. 
ference to them as any now inthe World can be. 1 N 

2. As this Teſtimony was'receiv'd by perſons inquiſitive after the 
Truth of things, ſo the Doctrine conveyed by it was a matter of the bigheft 
moment in the world : and therefore we cannot conceive but perſons or: 
dinarily inquiſitive about other things wou'd be mere than ordinarily 
ſo about this, becauſe, their eternal welfare and happineſs did depend 
upon it. All perſons that are truly Religious, muſt at leaſt be allow 
to be perſons very inquiſitive after the ſtate and condition of their Souls 
when they ſhall be diſlodged from their Bodies. And if we do but grant 
this, can we in any reaſon think that ſuch a multitude of perſons in ſo 
many Ages ſhou'd continue venturing their Souls upon a Teſtimony 


theſe perſons, tho' Men otherwiſe Rational and Judicious, ſhou'd bea 
ble to diſcover the Falſity of that Doctrine they went upon; if at leaſ 
any upon conſideration of it can imagine it to be ſo? lt is not reconci- =" 
lable with the general preſumption of Humane Nature concerning D 
vine Providence and the Care God takes of the welfare of Men, to ſub Tr 
fer ſo many perfons who ſincerely deſire to ſerve God in the way which 10⁰ 
is moſt pleaſing to him, to go on in ſuch a continual Deluſion, an WY!" 
never have it at all diſcover'd to them. If all Men then who have be 
liev'd the Doctrine of Chriſt to be the orily way to Salvation have beet 
deceiv'd, either we muſt deny altogether a Divine Providence, or faf 
the Devil hath more power to deceive Men than God hath to dired 
them, which is worſe than the former; or elſe aſſert that there ate no 
ſuch things at all as either God or Devils, but that all things come t0 
paſs by Chance and Fortune: and if ſo, it is ſtill more inexplicable 
why ſuch multitudes of rational and ſerious Men, and the moſt inqut 
ſitive part of the World as to ſuch things ſhou'd all be fo poſſeſs wich 
the truth and certainty of theſe things; and the more prophane, wic 
and ignorant any perſons are, the more prone they are to mock and de- 
ride them. It ſuch Men then ſee more into Truth and Reaſon than tis 
ſober and judicious part of Mankind, let us bid adieu to Humanity an 
adore the Brutes, ſince we admire their judgment moſt who come the 
neareſt to them. .,. Wo, th Wor Ft 1 
3. The multitude of theſe perſons thus conſenting in this Teſtimony, coll 
have no other engagements to this conſent, but only their firm perſuaſion q 
the truth of the Doctrine conveyed by it; becauſe thoſe who unanimo" 
agree in this thing are ſuch perſons, whoſe other deſigns and —_ 
in this World differ as much as any Men's do. If it had been only a 
ſent of the Jews, there might have been- ſome probable prevent 2 
have ſuſpected a matter of Intereſt in it; but as to this _ J 
find the Jews divided among themſelves about itz and the fi 5 
niers of the truth of it, do yet inviolably preſerve thoſe ry _ ö 
among them, from which the Truth of the Doctrine of Chriſt ma) 
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he World by the Roman Emperors at the time of its firſt promulgation, 
here wou d have been ſome ſuſpicion of particular deſign in it; but it 
ame with no other ſtrength but the evidence of its own Truth; yet it 
ound ludden and ſtrange entertainment among perſons of all Nations 
and Degrees of Men. In a ſhort time it had eaten into the Heart of 
the Roman Empire, and made fo large a ſpread therein, that it made 
T»rinllian ſay, Heſterni ſumus, &. veſtra omnia implevimus, urbes, inſulas, Tertull. 
eftella, nunicipia, conciliabula, caſtra ipſa, tribus, decurias, palatium, ſe- Bo 20 
natum, forums ſola vobis relinquimus Templa. We have but newly appea- 
77d, ſaith he, and yet we have filled all places with our Company, but only 
gour Temples 3, and before ſpeaking of the Heathens, Obſeſſam vociferan- 161d. c. 1. 
tur civitatem, in agris, in caſtellis, in inſulis Chriſtianos, omnem ſexum, 
eaten, conditionem, etiam dignitatem tranſgredi ad hoc nomen quaſi detri- 
mentomerent. All ſorts and conditions of Men in all places, were ſuddenly 
become Chriſtians. What common tye cou'd there be now to unite all 
theſe perſons together, if we ſet aſide the undoubted truth and certainty 
of the Doctrine of Chriſt which was firſt preached to them by ſuch who 
were Eye-witneſſes of Chriſt's Actions, and had left ſacred Records be- 
hind them, containing the ſubſtance of the Doctrine of Chriſt, and 
thoſe admirable Inſtructions which were their only certain Guides in the 
way to Heaven? . | 

4. Becauſe many perſons do join in this conſent with true Chriſtians, who 
yet could heartily wiſh that the Doctrine of Chriſtianity were not true. Such 
are all thoſe perſons who are ſenſual in their Lives, and walk not ac- 
cording to the Rules of the Goſpel, yet dare not queſtion or deny the 
Truth of it. Such who cou'd heartily wiſh there were no future State, 
nor Judgment to come, that they might indulge themſelves in this 
World without fear of another; yet their Conſciences are ſo far con- 
nced of, and aw'd by the truth of theſe things, that they raiſe many 
perplexittesand anxieties in their Minds which they wou d moſt willing- 
be rid of; which they can never throughly be, till inſtead of having 
be name of Chriſtians, they come to live the Lite of Chriſtians, and be- 
tome experimentally acquainted with the Truth and Power of Religion. 
And withal we find that the more Men have been acquainted with the 
Pattie of Chriſtianity, the greater Evidence they have had ofthe truth 
fit, and been more fully and. rationally perſuaded of it. To ſuch 1 
Fant there are ſuch powerful Evidences of the truth of the Doctrine of 
Uriſt by the effectual workings of the Spirit of God upon their Souls, 
at all other Arguments, as to their own ſatisfaction, may fall ſhort 
bee. As to which thoſe Verſes of the Poet Dantes, render 'd into 
* by F. S. are very pertinent and ſignificant for when he had in- 
1 FY the Apoſtle Peter, asking him whatit was which his Faith was 

aced on, he anſwers, 


Deinde exivit ex luce profunda 
Rug illic ſplendebat pretioſa gemma, 
Super quam omnis virtus fundatur. 
ie God was pleaſed by. immediate revelation of himſelf, to diſcover 
M * Truth to the World whereon our Faith doth ſtand as on its ſure 
the ca but when the Apoſtle goes on to enquire how he knew this 
came from God, his anſwer to that is, 


— [arg 
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New Teſtament, that all other Arguments are but dull and heavy if comp 


may it not be much more thus in Divine objects which want Spiritual 


ſatisfaction to their own Conſciences, as to the truth of the Doctrine 


truth of theſe things depends, it is a certain Argument that there 1 


- larga plubia 

Spiritus Sancti, que eſt diffuſe 

Super veteres ſuper novas membranas, 
1 H logiſinus ille qui eam mihi concluſit 
Adeo acute, ut pre illa demonſtratione 
Omnis demonſtratio alia mihi videatur objuſ,. 


j. e. That the Spirit of God doth fully diſcover it ſelf both in the O14 a 


red with this. It is true they are ſo to a truly inlightned Conſciens 
which diſcovers ſo much Beauty and Glory in the Scriptures, that th 

raviſh the Soul, altho' it be unable to give ſo full an account of this 
to others who want the Eyes to ſee that Beauty with, which a Her 
truly gracious hath. We ſee ordinarily in the World, that the attrafi 
of Beauty is an unaccountable thing; and one may diſcern that whit 
raviſheth him, which another looks on as mean and ordinary ; and why 


Eyes to diſcover them? Therefore I grant that good Men enjoy thit 


Chriſt, which others cannot attain to; but yet I ſay, that ſuchdolike 
wiſe ſee the moſt ſtrong, rational and convincing Evidence whichdoth 
induce them to believe; which Evidence is then moſt convincing 
when it is ſeconded by the peculiar Energy of the Spirit of God up 
the Souls of true Believers. But yet we ſee that the power and forced 
the truth of theſe things may be ſo great, even upon ſuch Minds which 
are not yet moulded into the faſhion of true Goodneſs, that it may ane 
with its light and clearneſs, where it doth not ſoften and alter byity 
heat and influence. Now whence can it be that ſuch convictions ſhould 
ſtick ſo faſt in the Minds of thoſe who wou'g fain pull out thoſepre 
cing arrows, but that there is a greater power in them than they a 
Maſters of, and they cannot ſtand againſt the force whereby they coms 
upon them; nor find any ſalve to cure the wounds which are mate 
within them, but by thoſe weapons which were the cauſes of them! 
And therefore when wicked perſons under conflicts of Conſcience, al 
not eaſe themſelves by direct Atheiſm, or finding reaſon to caſt off ſud 
convictions by diſcerning any invalidity in the Teſtimony whereon ti 


bundant truth in that Teſtimony, when Men wou d fain perſuade then 
{elves to believe the contrary, and yet cannot. * 
5. The Truth of this conſent appears, from the unanimity of it am 
thoſe perſons who have yet ſtrangely differ d from each other in man) 7 
werſies in Religion. We ſee thereby this unanimity is no forced or 09 
ſign'd thing, becauſe we ſee the Perſons agreeing in this, do very mu 
diſagree from each other in other things. And the ſame round 
reaſons whereon they diſagree as to others things, wou d have f w 
to theſe too, were there not greater evidence of the certainty © * 
things, than of thoſe they fall out about. It hath not yet _— 
Queſtion among thoſe who differ ſo much about the ſenſe of Scrip 


whether the Scripture it ſelf be the Word of God, altho the 155 
counts on which we are to believe it to be ſo, hath been the ſub) 


” 
: 


8 ian Woll 
no mean Controverſies. All the divided parts of the Chriſtian 
do ver fully agree in the matters of fact, viz.” That there was ſic 


* 
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— Jeſus Chriſt, and that he did many great Miracles, that he died on 
Mi Croſs at Jeruſalem, and roſe again from the dead; now theſe contain 
the great foundations of Chriſtian Faith, and therefore the multitude 
of other Controverſies in the World ought to be ſo far from weakning 
our Faith, as to the truth of the Doctrine of Chriſt (which Men of 
weak judgments and Atheiſtical Spirits pretend) that it ought to be a 
ſrong confirmation of it, when we ſee Perſons which ſo peeviſhly quar- 
el with each other about ſome inferior and leſs weighty parts of Religi- 
on. do yet unanimouſly conſent in the principal foundations of Chriſti- 
n Fuith, and ſuch whereon the neceſſity of Faith and Obedience, as 
the way to Salvation, doth more immediately depend. And this may 
be one great Reaſon why the infinitely wiſe God may ſuffer ſuch lamen- 
able Contentions and Diviſions to be in the Chriſtian World, that there- 
by inquiſitive perſons way ſee that if Religion had been a mere Deſign 
of ſome few politic Perſons, the quarrelſome World (where it is 
not held in by force) wou d never have conſented ſo long in the owning 
ſuch common Principles which all the other Controverſies are built up- 
on. An4 altho' it be continually ſeen that in divided parties, one is 
apt to run from any thing which is receiv'd by the other, and Men gene- 
rally think they can never run far enough from them whoſe Errors they 
havediſcover'd, that yet this Principle hath not carried any confidera- 
ble party of the Chriſtian World (out of their indignation againſt thoſe 
great corruptions which have crept into the World under a pretence of 
Religion) to the diſowning the foundation of Chriſtian» Faith, muſk 
be partly imputed to the fignal hand of Divine Providence, and partly 
to thoſe ſtrong Evidences which there are of the truth of that Teſtimo- 
ny which conveys to us the foundations of Chriſtian Faith. Thus we 
ſee now, how great and uncontrouled this conſent is, as to the matters 
of fact delivered down from the eye-witneſſes of them, concerning the 
Actions and Miracles of our Bleſſed Saviour, (which are contain'd in 
the Scriptures as authentic Records of them,) and what a ſure foundati- 
on there is for a firm aſſent to the truth of the things from ſo univerſal 
and uninterrupted a Tradition. 
Thus far we have now manifeſted the neceſſity of the Miracles of 

brit, in order to the propagation of Chriſtianity in the World, from 
lac conſideration of the Perſons who were to propagate it in the World ; 
lhe next thing we are to conſider, is, the admirable ſucceſs which the 
boſpel met with in the World upon its being preached to it: Of which 
rational account can be given, unleſs the Actions and Miracles of 
dur Savjour were moſt undoubtedly true. That the Goſpel of Chriſt 

very ſtrange and wonderful ſucceſs upon its firſt preaching, hath 


dumme of it in theſe European parts, that none any ways conver- 
13 Hiſtory of former Ages, can have any ground to queſtion 
= ut that this ſtrange and admirable ſucceſs of the Doctine of Chriſt 


an Evidence of the truth of it, and the Miracles wrought in 


Jn, on of it, will appear from theſe two Conſiderations. 1. That 
n 
* 2. That the propagation of it was ſo much oppoſed by all world- 


I. That the Doctrine it 


the World. The Do& 
Or matters of 


ſelf was ſo oppoſite to the general inclinations o 

rine may be confider'd either as to its credenda, 

Faith ; or as to its agenda, or matters of Life and Practice; 
B b 8 both 


eu partly diſcover d already, and is withal ſo plain from the long 


ſelf was ſo directly contrary to the general inclinations of 


XR, 
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both theſe were contrary to the inclinations of the World; be bm 


Armbias 
£ 'ntr. gen- 
E 


pore totus mundlus iſta religione completus eſt? Ant in unam coire qui pi 


7 


ſeem'd hard and incredible, the latter harſh and impoſſihſe. 

1. The matters of Faith which were to be believ'd by the Worl 
were not ſuch things which we may imagine the vulgar ſort of Men 
wou d be very forward to run after, nor very greedy to embrace. | 
Becanſe contrary to the Principles of their Education, and the Relig 
they were brought up in; the generality of Mankind is very tenacious q 
thoſe Principles and Prejudices which are ſucked in in the time of Infang 
There are ſome Religions one would think it were impoſſible that 0 
rational Men ſhould believe them; but only on this account, becauſ 
they are bred up under them. It is a very great advantage any Religion 
hath againſt another, that it comes to ſpeak firſt, and thereby inſinung 
ſuch an apprehenſion of its ſelf to the Mind that it is very hard removin 
it afterwards. The underſtanding ſeems to be of the nature of tho 
things which are communis juris, and therefore primi ſunt poſſdenty: 
when an opinion hath once got poſſeſſion of the Mind, it uſually keey 
out whatever comes to diſturb it. Now we cannot otherwiſe concein 
but all thoſe Perſons who had been bred up under Paganiſm and the 
moſt groſs Idolatry, muſt needs have a very potent Prejudice again 
ſuch a Doctrine which was wholly irreconcilable with that Religion 
which they had been devoted to. Now the ſtronger the Prejudice i 
which is convey'd into Mens Minds by the force of Education, the prev 
ter ſtrength and power muſt there needs be in the Goſpel of Chrif, 
which did ſo eaſily demoliſh theſe ſtrong holds, and captivate the Un 
derſtandings of Men to the obedience of Chriſt. To which purpoſe 4- 
nobius excellently ſpeaks in theſe words to the Heathens ; Sed non credi 
tis geſta hac. Sed qui ea conſpicati ſunt fieri & ſub oculis ſuis videnm 
agi, teſtes optimi certiſſimi que auFores, & crediderunt hec ipſi, & crede. © 
da poſteris nobis hand exilibue cum approbationibus tradiderunt. Luna 
iſti fortaſſe quæritis? gentes, populi, nationes & incredulum illud gee 
humanum. Quodl niſi aperta res eſſet, & luce ipſa quemadmodum dicitur 
clarior, nunquam rebus hujuſmodi credulitatis ſue commodarent aſſenſut 
An nunquid dicimus illius temporis homines uſque adeo fiifſe vanos, mende 
ces, ſftolidos, brutos, ut que nunquan viderant vidiſſe ſe fingerent? & qu 
facta omnino non erant falſis proderent teſtimoniis aut puerili aſſertione is Wh 
marent 2 Cumque poſſent vobi ſeum &* unanimiter vivere, &. inoffenſas at 
cere conjun@iones, gratuita ſuſciperent odia & execrabili haberentur in t 


mine? Quod ſi falſa ut dicitis hiſtoria illa rerum eſt, unde tam brevi tem. 


runt mentem gentes regionibus diſſite, ventis celique convexionibur rer, 
Aſſeverationibus illed ſunt nudis, inductæ in ſpes caſſas, & mn 8 
capitis inmittere i ſe ſponte temeraria deſperatione vol nerunt, ur nihil — 
vicliſſent quod eas in hos cultus novitatis ſuæ poſſit excitare ew 
quia hæc omnia ab ipſo cernebant geri & ab ejus præroni hut qui per c r. 7 
tum miſſi beneficia patris & munera ſanandis animis horinibuſque ok tr 
veritatis ipſius vi victæ, G dedernnt ſe Deo, nec in magnis pofuere 1 
membra vobis projicere, & viſcera ſua lanianda præbere. The p 00 
of whoſe Diſcourſe is, that it is impoſſible to ſuppoſe ſo many 5 | 
of ſo many Nations to be ſo far beſotted and infatuated, as not ms 
believe a Religion to be true which was contrary to that they — — | 
cated in, but to venture their Lives as well as Eſtates upon 155 - 
not been diſcover to them in a moſt certain and infallible 8007 * 
who had been eye-witneſſes of the Actions and Miracles of 1 
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bis Apes Aud a: be elſewhere ſpeaks, Vel hec ſaltem fidens vobis ni . 
faciunt argum 
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enta credendi, quod jam per omnes terras in tam brevi tempore b. 44. 
vo immenſs nominis hujus ſacramenta diffuſa ſunt; quod nulla jam 
patio eſt tam barbari moris, O- manſuetudinem neſciens, que non Jus amore 
ver liderit aſperitatem ſuam, & in placidos ſenſus aſſumpta tranquilitate 
wigraverit 3 quod tam magnis ingeniis præditi Oratores, Grammatici, Rhe- 
tres, Conſulti juris ac Medici, Philoſophiæ etiam ſecreta rimantes, magiſte- 
ig her expetunt, ſprevis quibus paulo ante fidebant, & c. Will not this 

[fade the World what firm foundations the Faith of Chriſtians ſtands 
on, when in ſo ſhort a time it is ſpread over all parts of the World ? 
that by it the moſt inhumane and barbarous Nations are ſoftn'd into 
more than civility? That men of the greateſt Wits and Parts, Orators, 
Grammarians, Rhetoricians, Lawyers, Phyſicians, Philoſoph:rs, who not? 
have forſaken their former ſentiments, and adhered to the Doctrine of 
Chrit, Now, I ſay, if the power of Education be ſo ſtrong upon the 
Minds of Men to perſuade them of the truth of the Religion they are 
bred up under, (which Atheiſtically diſpos d Perſons make ſo much ad- 
vantage of,) this is ſo far from weakning the truth of Chriſtianity, that 
it proves a great confirmation of it, becauſe it obtain d ſo much upon 
its firſt Preaching in the World, notwithſtanding the higheſt prejudices 
from Education were againſt it. If then Men be ſo prone to believe 
that to be moſt true, which they have been educated under, it muſt 
argue a more than ordinary Evidence and Power in that Religion which 
unſettles ſo much the Principles of Education, as to make Men not only 
queſtion the truth of them, but to renounce them and embrace aReligi- 
0n contrary to them, | 2 

Eſpecially when we withal conſider what ſtrong holds theſe Princi- XXI. 
dies of Education were back'd with among the Heathent, when the Do- 
= {ric of Chriſt was firſt divulg d among them, 7. e. what plauſible pre- 

tences they bad of continuing in the Religion which they were brought 

up1n, and why they ſhou'd not exchange it for Chriſtianity; and thoſe 
were, | 


main thing pleaded againſt the Chriſtians was divortinm ab inſtitutis ma- — * 


nun, that they thought themſel ves wiſer than their Fore- fathers; and Symach. 
Hmmac hus, Libanius, and others plead this moſt in behalf of Pagani ſin; 5 * 
ſrreanda eſt tot ſeculis fides, & fequendi ſunt nobis parentes qui ſecuti ſunt Liban. 
flieiter ſuos 4, their Religion pleaded Preſcription againſt any other, and 7 E 
lucy were reſolv'd to follow the ſteps of their Anceſtors wherein they 
bought themſelves happy and ſecare. Cæcilius in Minutius Felix firſt rinuin 
Ades much againſt dogmatizing in Religion, but withal ſays it */=-2-6- 
wot becomes a lover of truth, Majorum excipere diſciplinam, religiones 
Faditas colere, deos quos a parentibus ante imbutus es timere; nec de nu- 
_ ferre ſententiam, ſed prioribus credere. So Arnobius tells us the 4rn'b. con- 
wh thing objected againft the Chriſtians was novellam eſſe religionem | * 
4 _ 2 ante dies natam propemodum pancos, neque vos potuiſſe ante- 
. 2 [ 2 O in barbaros ritus peregrinoſque traduci. And 
| Be «ly long before laid this down as the main Principle of Pagan TOP 
F majoribus noſtris etiam nulla ratione reddita credere, to believe Vat. Deer. 
. x: 2 of our. Fathers, altho there be no evidence in reaſon for it l. 3: 
diele . e had diſcover'd the vanity of the Stoical Arguments about 
= Mo concludes with this as the only thing he reſolv'd his Religion 
uh wan ſatis erit, wk og ita tradidifſe, It rs enough for 
| 2 me 


. The pretended Antiquity of their Religion above the Chriſtian ; the Tertull. ad 
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' La#ant.de ans, in point of Antiquity. He ſunt religzones quas ſibi à majoribn, 0 
orig. Error. . Wn 


ep. c. Sym 


Taclant. de faith LaFantins, maj oreſue potius an rationem ſequeris? Si rationem us 
orig. Ero. Lis, diſcedere te neceſſe eſt ab inſtitutis & auctoritate majorum : quoniamil 
e. ſolum reFum eſt, quod ratio præſcribit. Sin autem pietas majores ſequi ſus 


az — 7 TI — 
me that it comes by tradition from our Fore- fat herr. Laftanting fully ( 


forth the manner of pleading us'd by the Heathens againſt the (brill. 


traditas, pertinaciſſume tueri ac defendere perſeuerant; nec comſiclerumt ” 
les fint, ſed ex hoc probatas atque veras eſſe confidunt, quod eas Vier 
tradiderunt ; tantaque eſt  auForitas vetuſtatis, ut inquirere in eam cel 
eſſe dicatur. The Engliſh is, They accounted Tradition infallible, a 
knew no other way whereby to find the truth of Religion but by itscon, 
veyance from their Fore-fathers. How like herein do they ſpeak 
thoſe who contend for the corruptions crept into the Chriſtian Church? 
who make uſe of the ſame pretences for them, viz. that they were de. 
liver'd down from their Fathers; tantaque eſt auctoritas vetuſtatis, ut in 
quirere in eam ſcelus eſſe dicatur who are we who will ſee further than An 
quity? But it is no wonder if Antiquity be accompany d with dimne< 
of ſight ; and ſo it was undoubtedly as to the Pagan World; and 23 16 
the Chriſtian too, when ſuch a mixture of Heat heniſm came into it. Ani 
the very ſame Arguments by which the pleaders for Chriſtianity did jo 
ſtify the truth of their Religion, notwithſtanding this pretended Anti 
quity, will with equal force hold for a Reformation of ſach inveterat 
abuſes, which under a pretence of Antiquity, have crept into the (CH 
ſtian Church, Nullus pudor eſt ad meliora tranſire, ſaith Ambroſe in his 
Anſwer to Symmachus, what ſhame is it to grow better? md facie! 
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det e fateris igitur & ſtultos illos eſſe qui excogitatis contra rationem reli 
gionibus ſervierint; & te ineptum qui id colas quod falſum eſſe conviceris, 
Where Reaſon and mere Authority of Fore-fathers ſtand in competition, 
he is more a Child than a Man that knows not on which fide to give 
his Suffrage. But with the greateſt ſtrength, and cleareſt reaſon Arr 
as ſpeaks in this caſe. Itaque cum nobis intenditis averſianem a Religim 
priorum, cauſam convenit ut inſpiciatis, non fadtum; nec quid reliquers 
mms opponere, ſed ſecuti quid mus potiſſimum contueri. When you charge 
s, faith he, that we are revolted from the Religion of our Fore-fathers, at 
ought not preſently to condemn the fact, but to examine the reaſons it 
neither ought you ſo much tolook at what we haveleft, as what it is we han 
embraced. Nam fi mutare ſententiam culpa eſt ulla vel crimen, & d vet 
ribus inſtitutis in alias res novas vol untateſque migrare, criminatio ia 
vos ſpeFat, qui toties vitam conſuetudinemque mutaſtis 5 qui in mores alia, 
atque alios ritus priorum condemnatione tranſiſtis. If mere departing from 
the Religion of our Anceſtors be the great fault, all thoſe who ont 
themſelves to be Chriſtians, were themſelves guilty of it when they te. 
volted from Heatheniſm. If it be here ſaid that the caſe is different, be- 
cauſe there was ſufficient reaſon for it, which there is not as to the con A 
ruptions of the Chriſtian Church ; if ſo, then all the diſpute is taken® 4 
from the matter of fact, or the revolt to the cauſes inducing to it; * A 
if the Proteſtant be not able as to the cauſes of our Separation from en 
to manifeſt that they were ſufficient, let him then be triumph d . l 
the Romaniſt, and not before. I aſſert then, and that with re 5 „ 
rance of Mind, that the Principles of the Reformation are juſtifia gs , 0 
on the ſame grounds of Reaſon, which the embracing Chriſtianity I 
when Men of Heathens became Chriſtians; and that the agen 


made uſe of by Rowaniſts againſt our Separation from them, are my 


\ . 
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wou'd have juſtify'd a Pagan Philoſopher in not enpbracing Cori 199 — 
hriſtianity. 


for if it be unlawful for any par TT 7 
Ps of Religion which Baan vet Men, to divide from others in a 
been unlawful for a Philoſopher to hay 8 3 , and Univerſality, it had 
ſor a / roteftart to depart from Rome. 2 eee. as well as 
of the Romaniſts, the judgment in the cauſ n to the Principles 
the truth of Religion lies in that party fa of the Separation, and of 
go now but apply this to the old Romans m which we depart; if we 
of Chriſtian Religion, and dividing from Heath - W Emperors in the caſe 
Jy ſee how eaſy a matter 1t will be to a 1 'orſhip * ſhall quick- 
nd the Doctrine of Chriſt the greateſt Hereſ nes Schiſm 
ſetences were then, or have been ſince the Y. But as ſtrong as thoſe 
Chriſt hath been ſo great, as to con er the e ee Donne of 
hat it was of God, when ſuch 5 p em and thereby to manifeſt 
withſtand it. Of which Antiquity is the fi 15 udices were not able to 
>. The large and univerſal ſpread of Pa i Relios 15 
came into the World: ener = eligion, when Chriſtianity 
her Worſhip, when the Apoſtles firſt ap eat Catholiciſm, as in Hea- 
eo per univer I. iaperiie, Pancras PPc ; in the Gentile World. Inde ain ir 
ritus gentiles habere, & Deos colere ppida, videmus fengulos ſacrorun Oda. p. G. 
ls The great charge againſt the 76) N ſaith Cæcilius in Minutins 
brought in a ſtrange and unheard of riſtians was Novelliſm, that the 
tion Was Where bby 4 your Rel; 10 by Religion. The common — 
Keen fince, Where war your Reli ors Jeſus of Nazareth? as it has 
Ran A 
Ws 7 veable, There nLwer 
gion is, in the Word of God. F ; „where no other Reli- 
the Primitive Chriſtzans defended the this was the weapon whereby 
enim, and the Evidences they b eraſelyes againſt the affaults of P 
dem, and contain'd in the OY rought that the Doctrine preach'd = 
the only means of overthrow! 5 originally from God, w - 
ed OY: »wing Paganiſm, notwithſtanding its cn uf 
2. Settlement by Laws of Heat ; 
2 2 bot, 98 xy 8 3 ky ſo much pretend- 
tive Chur an nua, the Hi 
r ig ep 
ond inter il/icitas facts | aws. The Chriſtians w 9 
Lorporations : lines, AS appears by Tertulli ere reck- | 
EE were all for preſerving ge 
We which was 6 emſelves much about any Religi ot 
Wing contrar as ſettled by Law they ſought to uph yy but on- 
her to it might bring ſo i phold, becauſe the 
i 4 wy ſeveral Laws which t 05570 Auteme to the civil State. 
demn'd for the breach 2s were then brought und 
T enticles, as they were 1 . of. 1. The Law againſt Heteri 10 
ant together: thence th pleas d frequently to ſtile the Meetin ECbri. 
al vere commonly call d 3 ee e 5 1 
, ae PIN Eee earyret as | 
5 ver ini interpretatio- . | | 
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the Heathens judged theſe Aſſemblies of Chriſtians to be illegal Society 
For which we are to underſtand; that in the time of the Roman bn 
perors, when they grew ſuſpicious of their own ſafety, they ſevers 
prohibited all thoſe Sodalitia, or Societies and Colleges, which * 
very much in uſe in the Roman Common- wealth, in imitation of th 

Lraſę u in the Cities of Greece. Theſe were ſuch Societies of Perf 
which voluntarily confederated together either for ſome particular q; 
ſign, or for preſerving Love and Friendſhip among each other, w 
thence had their frequent Meetings in common together. Now th 
more numerous theſe were, and the more cloſely they confederated th 
more jealous Eye the Roman Emperours had upon them, becauſe of ſm 
Clandeſtine deſign, which they ſuſpected might be carried on for dilu 
bance of the public Peace in ſuch ſuſpicious Meetings. Thence came 
many particular Edicts ofthe Emperours againſt all ſuch kinds of So 

ties. 5 

Now when the Chriſtians began to be ſomewhat numerous, and la 
according to the Principles of their Religion frequent Aſſemblies ir 
Divine worſhip, and did confederate together by ſuch Symbols, of h 
ing waſhed with water, and eating and drinking together (which wn 
all the Heathens apprehended by their uſe of Baptiſm, and the Lordi 
Supper) the Proconſuls and other Magiſtrates in their ſeveral Prom 
ces bring the Chriſtians under theſe Edicts, and ſo puniſhd them forthe 
pl Ei. breach of the Laws. Which as appears by Plinys Epiſtle to Trajan wy 
lo. f. y. the only account on which the wiſer Heathens did proceed againſ th 
Chriſtians; for we ſee he troubled not himſelf much about the Trah 
and Evidence of the Chriſtian Religion, but ſuch Perſons were brougft 
before him; and after he had Interrogated them whether they er 
Chriſtians, or no, ſeveral times, if they perſiſted, he then punilted 
them, not ſo much for their Religion, as for their obſtinacy and con 
tempt of Authority. For ſo much is implyd in thoſe words of lis 
Neque enim dubitabam, qualecunque eſſet quod faterentur, pervicaciam i 
& inflexibilem obſtinationem debere puniri That whatever their Relig 
was their obſtinacy and diſobedience deſerved puniſhment. That which t 
Chriſtians now pleaded for themſelves, why they ſhou'd not be rech 
n'd among the Factions of the People, was that which they gavet 

Pliny, that all their fault was, Quod eſſent ſoliti ſtato die ante lucem ti 
venire, carmenque Chriſto quaſi Deo dicere ſeenm invicem; ſeque ſacrame 

non in ſcelns aliquod obſtringere, ſed ne furta, ne latrocinia, ne ault 
committerent, ne fidem fallerent, ne depoſitam appellati abnegarent. I 0 
they were wont upon their ſolemn days to meet together for Divine Maß 
and to covenant with each other only for the practice of thoſe things phi 
nere as much for the good of Mankind as their own, viz. that the) would 
Tertult, wrong and defraud others, as to their Bodies or Eſtates, And Tertubik 
 apel.c.38. approves of the Law againſt Factions, as de providentia © modeſtis 
lica, ne civitas in partes ſcinderetur, as wiſely intended to prevent 
tions; but withal pleads, that the Society of Chriſtians cou d dk 
reckon'd inter illicitas factiones; for ſaith he, hec cortio Chriſtian 
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merito ſane illicita, ſi illicitis par; merito damnanda ft Ju de ea gat. ; 
eo titulo quo de factionibus querela eſt. In cujus perniciem aliquando © 
nimus? Hoc ſumns congregati quod & diſperſi; hoc univerſi quod 4 
li; neminem lædentes, neminem contriftautes ; quum probi, 
eunt, quum pii, quum caſts congregantur, non eſt fackio 2 | 4 
If. faith he, the Societies of Chriſtians were like others, there 9118 ; 
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o condentn them, under the Bead of Faction, but as long as we 
4 together for no Man's injury, that whether divided, or aſſembled, we 
a ¶ the ſame, that we grieve and injure no body ; when ſuch a company 


good 


2. 


barg of the Chriſtians, that they did &» DÞariuus, go contrary 

1 the eftabliſÞ'd Lam; a8 Porphyry ſaid of Origen, becauſe he was a Kb 6. 
Chriſtian, he did yenevs; {ov xa DR u“¹ ; and when he ſpeaks of Ecce 
I noniuc revolting from Chriſtianity to Paganiſm, iu reg; mw wg © 
e mie 1175>4M870, he turn d to the way of Life, which was apreea- 

le to the eftabliſh'd Laws. Now Chriſtianity was every where look d 

u as a great Innovation, inſomuch that the Chriſtians were accuſed to 

e lum, morum, naturæ ini mici, as Enemies to Mankind as well as the x, 
Live, becauſe they drew Men off from that way of Religion which 450“. c. 4. 
ankind had generally agreed In. Thence /Emilianus the Præfect of 

zypt, when he bids the Chriſtians return to Paganiſm, he us d theſe 2e 
rpreſſions, im To {4-7 νο⁰3‚ , MAG N d ra o par, fo re- bi * 
urn to the common ſenſe of Mankind, and to forget what was ſo much againſt 
as be ſuppos d Chriſtianity to be. When Paul preach'd at Athens, 

is firſt Accuſation was, that he was a Preacher of ſtrange Deities, be- 

aſe he preached to them Jeſus and the ReſurreFion. And Demetrius at ad. 17.16, 
pheſus knew no ſuch potent Argument againſt Faul, as that his Religi- 


o that the Primitive Chriſtians were then accounted the Aztipodes to 
he whole World, on which account they were ſo ſeverely dealt with; 
noſtCommon-wealths obſerving the counſel of Mæcenas to Auguſtus, in 
Div, to be ſure to have a watchful eye upon all Innovations in Religion, 
kcauſe they tend ſo much to the diſturbance of the Civil State. 
3. The Law of Sacrilege. Thence La&antizs calls their Laws, Con- 
litutiones Sacrilegæ. Quin etiam ſceleratiſſimi homicide contra pios jura Ladart. 
nia condiderunt; nam &. conſtitutiones Sacrilegæ, &. diſputationes Ju. l. 5. ©.11- 
ſeritorum leguntur injuſt æ; and as he tells us, Domitins Ulpianus had col- 
(td all thoſe Reſcripta nefaria together, which concern d the Chriſtians; 
om hence it was, Chriſtianity by Plizy, is called amentia, by Tacitus exi- Tacit. Ar 
ichn ſuperftitio, by Suetonius ſuperſtitio nova &. exitiabilis; ſo much did | 75: . 
beſe three great Men agree, in condemning the beſt Religion in the e 
old for madneſs, and new, and deteſtable Superſtition ; the ground ?/n. Ep. 
if the great pique was the enmity declar'd by Chriſtians againſt the Ido- 
trons Temples, and Worſhip of the Heathens. | 
4. The Law againſt Treaſon ; for ſometimes they proceeded ſo high, 
to accuſe the Chriſtians leſe Majeftatis, and thence they are com- 7ertu!!. 
only called publics hoſtes, enemies to all civil Government. Which they 2": 27: 
ferred from hence: 1. Becauſe they would not ſacrifice for the Emperour 2 
ty; Ideo committimus, faith Tertullian, in Majeſtatem Imperatorum, 1:id. c. 20 
a hos non ſubjicimus rebus ſuis  Quia non Indinns de officio ſalutis eo- 
, 4% eam non putamus in manibus eſſe plumbatis. The Accuſation 
er Treaſon lay in their refuſing to ſupplicate the Idols for the Empe- 
dien welkare. 2. Becauſe they would not ſwear by the Emperour's Genius, 
ence Saturnius ſaid to the Martyr, Tantum jura per genium Cefaris no- Herald. in 


3 i he wou'd but ſwear by the Genius of Ceſar, he ſhou'd be ſaved, T. 


tal 9 they refus d to ſwear by the Emperonr's Genius, they did not 30. 


to teſtify their Allegiance, and to ſwear by the Emperour's "—_ 
e | E 


on deſtroyed the worſhip of Diana, whom all Alia and the world worſhip. 19. 27. 
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Tru, Sed &. juramns, ſaith Tertullian, feent non per genios Ceſarum, 10 
Apo! c. 32. Iutem eorum que et auguſtior omnibus geniis. 3. Becauſe they would, 
worſhip the Emperours as Gods; which was then grown a common Cul L 
Non enim Deum Imperatorem dicam, vel quia mentiri neſtio, vel qui; 15 
deridere non audeo, vel quia nec ipſe ſe Deum volet dici fi homo fi * 
ſame Author ſpeaks. Nay the Primitive Chriſtians were very {crupuly 
of calling the Emperour Pominus, hoc enim Dei eſt cognomen, bea 
the name Lord was an Attribute of God's, and apply'd as his name 
him in Scripture. The reaſon of this ſcrupuloſity was not, from: 
queſtion they made of the Sovercignty of Princes, or their obligatin 
to obedience to them, (which they are very free in the acknowleg. 
ment of,) but from a jealouſie and juſt ſuſpicion that ſomething of Ii 
vine honour might be imply d in it, when the Adoration of Princes wy 
1551. c.34. grown a Cuſtom. Therefore Tertullian to prevent miſ-underſtanding 
faith, Dicam plane Imperatorem Dominum, ſed more Communi, ſed quand 
non cogor ut Dominum Dei vice dicam. They refus'd not the name in: 
common ſenſe, but as it imply'd Divine honour, 

. Becauſethey would not obſerve the public Feſtivals of the Emperom 
in the way that others did, which it ſeems were obſerved with bun 
dance of Looſeneſs and Debauchery by all ſorts of Perſons; and as Ju. 

15:4.c.. 33. tullian ſmartly ſays, Malorum morum licentia pietas erit; G- accaſio luxe 
rie religio deputabitur? Debauchery is accounted a piece of Loyalty, ad 
Intemperance a part of Religion. Which made the Chriſtians rather hy 
zard the reputation of their Loyalty, than bear a part in ſo much Ruds 
neſs as was then us d, and then they abhorred all the ſolemn ſpedtade 

Tertur, of the Romans; Nihil eſt nobis, faith the ſame Author, difn, viſi a 

20 cap. 38. dlitu, cum inſania Circi, cum impudicitia Theatri, cum atrocitate arent 

cum Ayſti vanitate. They had nothing to do either with the madneſi of th 
Cirque, or the immodeſty of the Theatre, or the cruelty of the Amphithea, 
or the vanity of the public Wreſilings. We ſee then what a hard Provind 
the Chriſtians had, when ſo many Laws were laid as Bird-lime in thel 
way to catch them, that it was impoſſible for them to profeſs themſeli 
Chriſtians, and not to run into a præmunire by their Laws. And there 
fore it cannot be conceiv'd that many out of affection of Novelty (hol 
then declare themſelves Chriſtians, when ſo great hazards' were 1 
upon the profeſſing of it. Few ſoft-ſpirited Men, and lovers of thei 
own eaſe, but wou'd have found ſome fine diſtinctions and nice evacia 
tions to have reconcil'd themſelves to the public Laws by ſuch thiny 
which the Primitive Chriſtians ſo unanimouſly refusd, when tending i 
Prophaneneſs or Idolatry. And from this diſcourſe we cannot bi 
Cor. ro Conclude with the Apoſtle Paul, That the weapons whereby the Apoll 

4,5 and Primitive Chriſtians encountred the Heathen world, were not fai 

weak, but exceeding ſtrong and powerful, in that they obtain d ſo ga 

a conqueſt over the Imaginations and carnal Reaſonings of Men (bi 

were their ſtrong holds they ſecurd themſelves in) as to make ther 

dily to forſake their Heathen worſhip, and become chearful Servants 
Chriſt. Thus we ſee the power of the Doctrine of Chriſt, which pt 

vail'd over the Principles of Education, tho' back d with pretende 
tiquity, Univerſality, and Eſtabliſhment by civil Laws. 4 

xxII. But this will further appear if we conſider that not only oe pg 4 

of Faith were contrary to the Principles of Education, but becaule 4 

of them ſeem d incredible to Men's natural Reaſon; that we © 


think Perſons wou'd be over- forward to believe ſuch things. oy 
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ſhall be bound to go any further, than this blind and corrupted Gi 
ſhall lead them. Now theſe being the terms on which the Goſpe y 
Chriſt maſt have expected entertainment in the Gentile World, how in. 
poſlible had it been ever to have found any ſucceſs among Men; j,y 
there not been ſufficient Evidence giving by a power of Miracles, thy 
however ſtrange and incredible the Doctrine might ſeem, yet it wa 0 
be believ d, becauſe there was ſufficient means to convince Men thy 
was of Divine Revelation. JS, 

XXIII. Neither were the matters of Faith only contrary to the inclination 
of the World, but ſo were the precepts of Lite, or thoſe things in Cx 
ſtianity which concern'd practice. Theſe are two things which are the 
main ſcope and deſign of Chriſtianity in reference to Mens Lives, wy 
to take them off from their Sins, and from the World ; and of all ting 
theſe are they which Mens hearts are ſo bewitch'd with. Now th 

Marr. 5.8. precepts of the Goſpel are ſuch which require the greateſt purity of la 

= 2. and life, which call upon Men to den y themſelves, and all ungodlineſ;, a 

2 Tim. a. worldly Iuſts, and to live ſoberly, and righteouſly, and godly in this preſuy 

2 Cor v. 1. World ; that, all that name the name of Chriſt muſt depart from iniqui; 

that, all true Chriſtians muſt be cleanſed from all filthineſs of fleſhs and ſpirit 
and muſt perfect holineſs in the fear of God. And the Goſpel inforceth 
theſe precepts of Holineſs with the moſt terrible Denunciations of th 

2 Thef. 1. wrath of God on thoſe who diſobey them; that, the Lord Jy 


7,8. Chriſt ſhall be revealed from Heaven with his mighty Angels in flaming fn, 


taking vengeance on them that know not God, and that obey not the Gali 
fame FJeſis Chriſt. That, the wrath of God in revealed from Heaven againſ al 
ungodlineſs and unrighteouſneſs of men, who hold the truth in unrightenl- 
Cor 5. eſe. That, no perſons who live in the habitual practice of any knonn 
Gal. 4. 20. fin, ſhall inherit the Kingdom of God. That, ao man ſhould deceive then 
Epheſ. 5. with vain words, for becauſe of theſe things comes the wrath of God in 
320 the Children of diſobedience ; that Men do but vainly flatter then 
1.» 12. ſelves when they ſeek to reconcile unholy Lives with the hopes of a 
::, ture Happineſs; for without holineſs no man ſhall ſeethe Lord. And tb x 
in reference to the things of this preſent Life which Men buſie themſelr g 
r Joh. 2- ſo much about, the Goſpel declares, that #hey who love this world, fl | 
love of the Father is not in them; that, the friendſhip of this world u 
Jam.4- 4. uity with God; and whoſoever will be a friend of the world is an enemy! ! 
e * God e That Chriſtians muſt not ſet their affeFions on Earth, but on 18 - 
Phil. 3.20. things in Heaven ; That the converſation of true Chriſtians is m Heaven 8 
ph mp That we ought not to lay up our treaſure on Earth, but in Heaven; Thy n 
3 muſt not look at the things which are ſeen, but at the things which a . 
ſeen ;, for the things which are ſeen are temporal, but the things which 6 | 
not ſeen are eternal. Now the whole deſign of the Dottrine of Ch of 
being to perſuade Men to lead a Holy and Heavenly Life while they 6 
Col. T. 12. in this World, and thereby to be made meet to be partakers of the * I 
tance with the Saints in ligbi, can we think ſo many Men whole 5 3 
were wedded to Sin, and the World cou'd ſo ſuddenly be broug 1 A 
2 both without a Divine Power accompanying that Dor _— h „ 
Rom. i. 16. was preached to them ? And therefore the Apoſtle ſaith, 5 A * 
m eaſy & ele, I am not aſhemed of the Goſpel of Chriſt; 1. * 
the Goſpel of Chriſt be the only true Myſtery, yet I do = len 
as the Heathens are wont to do with their famous Elenſinian 7 = 
which were kept ſo ſecret by all the Myſtæ and eawtw ; but 12 'T 


an | 3 Joſpel, th 
I know no reaſon I have to be aſhamed of any thing in the Goſpe!, 60 
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—|bour its concealment to advance its veneration ;| but the more pub- 
ſhould 2 ” 2 3 it maniteſts. its power 6 for thro' it God is 
lic the of oe to work, in order to the Salvatiag both of Jew and Gen- 
11 ep of al the ſucceſs of the Goſpel, that upon the Hearts and 
1. IOC n deſerves the greateſt conſideratio . 
Lived? ah Efficacy and Power of the Goſpel was abundantly ſeen. in 
TE ration which it wrought in all thoſe who were the hearty 
panic f i The Philoſophers did very frequently and deſervedly 
embracers 7 i — great inefficacy of all their Moral Precepts upon the 
compare Men and that by all their. Inſtructions, politiora non meliora, 
minds o " Men improv'd more in Knowledge than Goodneſs; but 
gene fo 1ity not only inforced Duties on Men with greater Power | 
0 if * For the Scriptures do, as Saint Auſtin ſpeaks, Non tan- Auguſt. de 
8 Ty = horum concertationibus ſtrepere, ſed tanquam ex, oraculis G. * 155 
An 5 4 4 not make ſome obitreperous clamours, like thoſe 
Dei 8 177 5, the Philoſophers, but awe the Souls of Men with the 
1 N F that God from whom. they came. Neither was it only a 
. 14 mpty ſound which was heard in the Preaching of the Goſpel ; 
1 N God thandred therein, he broke downthe ſtately Cedars and 
oy be Wilderneſs and made the Hinds to calve, (as it is ſaid of Thun- pa. 29. 74 
4 I'd the Voice of the Lord in Scripture,). he humbl'd the Pride of, 5 
oh ſettled the Gentile World from -its. former. foundations, and: 
5K ht reat alterations on all thoſe who hearkened to it. The whole 
= 1 Goſpel is couched in thoſe words which Saint Paul tells | 
ot ſpoken to him by Chriſt himſelf, when he appointed him to be | 
an Apoſtle, to open Mens eyes, and to turn them from darkneſs to light, At. 26.18 
and fi the power of Satan unto God, that they may recerve forgiveneſs Fl 
ſms, and inheritance, among them which were ſanctiſied by faith in Chriſt. 
And the efficacy of this Doctrine in order to theſe great ends, was abun- 
antly ſeen in the preaching of that Apoſtle, who was ſo inſtramental 
in converting the World to piety and ſobriety, as well as to the Doctrine 
of Chriſt, What ſtrange Perſons were the Corinthians before they be- 
came Chriſtians ! for when the, Apoſtle had enumerated many of the 
elt Perſons of the World, he preſently adds, And ſuch were ſome of iCor. 6. 
ym; but ye arewaſhed, but ye are ſan@ified, but ye are juſtified in the name l. 
of the Lord Jeſus, and by the ſpirit of our God. The more dangerous the 
liſtemper is, the more malignant its nature; the more inveterate its 
continuance, the greater the Efficacy of the remedy which works a cure 
dt it. The power of Grace is the more ſcen in converſion, the greater 
tte fins have been before it. It is an eaſy matter in compariſon to 
remove a diſeaſe at its firſt on-ſet,of what it ĩs to cureit when it becomes 
Chronical. The power of the Goſpel wrought upon all ſorts and kinds | 
it Perſons, to manifeſt to the World there was no diſtemper of Men's 
dolls ſo great, but there was a poſſibility of a Remedy for it; and not on- 
ly ſo, but pregnant and viſible inſtances were given of the Power and Effi- 
acy of it. For they themſelves ſhew of us, faith the Apoſtle, what man- pq 1. 
er ofentring in we had among you, and how ye turned to God from Idols, 9, 10. 
to ſerve the living and true God, and to wait for bis Son from Heaven, whors 
raiſed from the dead, even Jeſus, which delivered us from the wrath to 
me. Now that which manifeſts the exceeding great power and excel- 
ney of the Goſpel, was, that it not only turn'd Men from one way of 
»Oritip to another, which is a matter of no great difficulty, but that 
* turn d Men together with that from their Luſts and Senſuality, Bol 
e noly 
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origen. them temperate, ſober, and religious, n Torres dug Hmplph Yo 
7 5 e TOY K,, tm T *gT2 Nö 11.7 otopę goums X, Tay Norm doxtily Bly 
35 lib. 1. The Doctrine of Chriſt did convert the moſt witked Perſon who embrand 


p. 21. 


z gro ye, ſeditions and quarelſome, and in nothing compar 
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not want that commendation among all ingenuous Moraliſts, that f 


holy and unblameable Life. For len being more in love with their gy 
than with their Opinions, it muſt needs be à greater Power which grun 
Men from the practice, of habitual Sins, fhan that which only mile 
them change their Opinions, or alter the way of worſhip they wer. 
brought up in. This is that which Origen throughout his Books Bai 
Celſus Sheer in as the moſt ſignal Evidence of a Divine powet in the | 
Doctrine of Chriſt, that it wrought ſo great an alteration on all thy 
truly embraced it, that of vicious, debauched, and diſſolute, it mt 


it, from all their debaucherits, to a life moſt ſutable to Nature aid Ream 
and to the prackice of all Vertues. Therefore certainly the Goſpel cond 


was the moſt excellent inſtrument in the World to reform the lives 6 
Men, and to promote real goodneſs in it. When they coud not bit 
take notice of ſo many Perſons continually ſo brought off from thei 
follies and vain converſations, to a life ſerious, ſober, and tnÞlame- 
ble; nay and ſome of the Chriſtians were of ſo much integrity and good. 
neſs, that their greateſt Enemies were forced to fay that their only fail 


„as he goes on, the Chaych 
at Athens, that js w mn; 19) war, e, very quiet aud pe. 
it ſees to approve it ſelf to God ; but the popular Aﬀembly 3 


of God there. Sy it 15, if we compare the Churthes of Corinth 
dria with the Aſſemblies of the People there. So that any 
after Truth will exceedingly wonder (how ach fair IIlands h 19 
ar nantes in giltgite 1 * the midſt of "Rich 2 Sea of Wickeln i 
t was in thoſeCities) how theſe Churcher of God ſhou'd be Plate 
ſuch rude and profane places. So the fame Author goes on Aue 
the Church's State with that of the Cities, the Church's Off "heirs 
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eng; and appeals-to-themſelyes,-that. eyen thoſe among them who 
443 moſt luke-warm in their Office, did yet far exceed all the City- Ma- 
iates in all manner of Vertues. Fram whenge be rationaiſy concludes, 
F n J, dg 0UX ADIOP et: ν,ẽ¶tͥ e PERL RD Tronk loombre avs 
60) mp TMs .. e, IE TREO ORE, TEL een GEL 
mic, rr Wn 1 TY Bom, Seins ti cad I theſe things be ſo, how 
un it but be moſt rational to adore the Dimmnity of Jeſus, he wes able 10 
wcompliſh ſuch great things £ And that not upon one ot two, but . 
ſuch great multitudes as were then converted to the Chriſtian Faith. 
We read of one Phædon, and one Polemon brought from their debau- 
cheries by Socrates, and Xenocrates,, but what are theſe, compar'd' with 
thoſe who were turn d from their Sins to God. by the Goſpel of Chriſt! 
12] D per lot, EM eig Tic S xg} ae old ei de., l ds TI oſlgen. l i 
Alas, un ſaf a vr Aird x mots KI fe e ν His, i pA nor- D, Þ- 30. 
A no) 8 UD 0 o Bute; GAA del * D c, cc. Tbe 
twelve Apoſtles were but the firſt-fruits of thai plentiful Harveſt of Convert. 
hich folowed aftermards,.. And altho Celſas (like an Epicurear) ſeems grizen.).; 
to deny the poſſibility of any ſuch thing as Converſion, becauſe cuſto- 5. 150. 
mary ſins become a ſecond: Nature, that no, puniſhments. can reform 
them; Tet, ſaith Origen, herein be not only contradiels us Chriſtians, bat 
dl ſuch as were yamaies a, who omn d any generous. principles of 
Philoſophy, and did not deſpair of recovering wertne, as a thing feaſible by 
lunane nature; and gives inſtances ad hominem, to prove the poſſi ility 
of the thing from the ancient Heroes, Hercules, and Dlyſſes, from the 
two Philoſophers, Socrates and Muſonius, and the two famous Converts 
to Philoſophy, Phædon and Polemon. But pet, ſaith he, theſe are #ot 
4 much to be wondred at, that the eloquence and reaſon of the Philoſophers 
lud prevail on ſome very fem perſons, but that the mean und con tempti ble 
language of the Apoitles ſhou d conyert ſuch multitude⸗ from inte mperance to 
tbriety, from 1njuſtice to farr-dealing, from comardice to the higheſt couſban- 
q, ea ſo great as 10 lay down their lives far the fake of virtue 3 how can 
we but admire ſo Divine à Power as was ſeen in it Aud ibereſore, ſaith 
be, we conclude, Gn m Sei Aye aproles Hera Prowoegquy iw g fl 
fr a0 οο, AN K 8 PL 2 ννναν, | That it is fofar 5 en being inrpoſſi- 
Me, that it is not at dll difficult. fon corrupt mature to he chang d by the Nor! 
Jod. LeFantixs excelleytly manifeſts that Philoſophy cou d never do Lan de 
much good in the World as Chriſtianity did, becauſe that was mot ſu- {2 
kd u all to common. capacities, and did require: ſo much skill in the 
us to prepare Men for it, which it is impoſhble all ſnou d be well skill d 
| l which yet are as capable of being happy, as any others are. And 
0" ineflcacious the Precepts of Philoſophy were, appears by the Phi- 
ophers themſelves, who., were; far from having comma Lo, them 
der their maſterleſs Folons and were fain ſometimes: to confeſs, that 
Mu was too. head-ſtropg to be kept in by ſuch weak Reins as the 
4 i by of Philoſophy, werez; But, ſaith he; imbat great command Di- 
[> recepts have apo the Souls of Men, daily experience ſhews. Da mihi cap. as. 
% fit iracundus, maledicva; eſſneratus 3 perciſſives Dei verbis, ta 
1 2 * over reddam. Ida enpiiſ um ævarum, temacem; jam gibi eum di- 
* & pecuri am ſuam plemis maritbis largientem. Da timidune 
2 mortis ; jam eruoe . Gives, G. taurum:contennet. Da libidinoſu, 
Alen ws Sneonems Jane fobrines, teftum, continen tem duidebic. . Da eru- 
Mig D Janghinix  appetentem:;; jam in veram vlementians, furor ille went a- 
hn, os. «1 %fruns; inſpientem, peccatoremz tin ©: guns, G. pri- 
1 y mens exit. In which words a Baie 
8 Rhetorical 
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208 O'RIGINES SAC RA. Bookll Chai 
Rhetorical Scheme ſet out the remarkable alteration which OE: 
who became true Chriſtiant, that altho they were paſlionate, wah 
fearful, luſtful, cruel, unjuſt, vicious, yet upon their being (hie, 
they became mild, liberal, courageous, temperate, merciful, , i 
unblameable; which never any were brought to by mere Phi fo » 
which rather teacheth the Art of Concealing vices than of healing then 
But now when Chriſtianity was ſo effectual in the cure of thoſe Gin 

s, which Philoſophy gave over as beyond its skill and power wh 
It cur d them with ſo great ſucceſs, and that not in a Paracelſiun by 
for then to relapſe afterwards with greater violence, but itdid ſo thro y 
Iy unſettle the foes morbi, that it ſhou'd never gather to ſo grey 
head again; doth not this argue a power more than Philoſophicy 
and that cou d be no leſs than Divine Power which tended fo much t 
reform the World, and to promote true goodneſs in it? 

XXIV. Thus we have confider'd the contrariety of the Doctrine of Chriſt h 
Mens Natural Inclinations, and yet the ſtrange ſucceſs it had in th 
World, which in the laſt place will appear yet more ſtrange, when ws 
add the almoſt continual oppoſition it met with from worldly power and * 
licy. Had it been poſſible for a cunningly-deviſed fable, or any ner 
contrivance of 5 omg to have prevail'd in the World, when ths 


moſt potent and ſubtile Perſons bent their whole Wits and Deſigns MW, 
ſuppreſſing it? Whatever it were in others, we are ſure of ſome ofthe he 
Roman Emperours, as Julian and Diocleſian, that it was their Maſter b 
defign to root out and aboliſh Chriſtianity ; and was it only the ſubtilnM 1; 
of the Chriſtians which made theſe Perſons give over their work in d t 
ſpair of accompliſhing it > If the Chriſtians were ſuch ſubtile Ma 
whence came all their Enemies to agree in one common calumny, thal i 
they were a company of poor, weak, ignorant, inconſiderable Men; 
and if they were ſo, how came it to paſs that by their power and wil}, 


dom they cou'd never exterminate theſe Perſons; but as they cut the 
down, they grew up the faſter, and multiply d by their ſubſtraction « 
them? There was ſomething then certainly peculiar in Chriſtian 


from all- other Doctrines, that it not only was not advanc d by any di 

power, but it got ground by the Oppoſition it met with in "W- 
World. And therefore it is an obſervable circumſtance, that the ill / 
Chriſtian Emperour (who acted as Emperour for Chriſtianity) viz. Cui |: 
ſtantine (for otherwiſe I know what may be ſaid for Philippa) dH 
not appear in the World till Chriſtianity had ſpread it ſelf over m 
parts of the habitable World. God thereby letting us ſee, that toy, 
the civil Power, when become Chriſtian, might be very uſeful for pf ns 
tecting Chriſtianity, yet that he ſtood in no need at all of it, as 10, 
Propagation of it abroad in the World. But we ſee it was quite och | 7 


wiſe in that Religion which had Mars its Aſcendant, viz. Mahometil 
For like Paracelſus his Demon, it always ſat upon the pummel oft 
Sword, and made its way in the World merely by force and viole ; 
andas its firſt conſtitution had much of Blood in it, ſo by it hath 45 
fed and nouriſhid ever ſince. But it was quite otherwiſe with — 5 
ſtian Religion, it never thriv d better than in the moſt barren Pl 
nor triumph'd more, than when it ſuffer d moſt; nor f. ptead it 
further, than when it encounter d the greateſt Oppoſition. 
therein was ſeen the great force and effieacy of the Doctrine © *. 
that it bore up Mens Spirits under the greateſt miſeries of L. 1 
made them with cheerfulneſs to undergo the moſt exquilite or 
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1 the cruelty of Tyrants cou'd im 

ich the | ou'd invent. f W 

ry thattheir wiſe Man wou'd be pan 8 = Epicureans 

empty and Thraſonical words, which none — 2 
an experiment upon themſelves. It was the pd n the 

he Epicurean, that cou'd truly ſay in the midſt « ae alone, 

due eff & nihil curo, and might juſtly alter a little of 3 

ſzying of the Chriſtians, and ſay, Non magna loquimur,' ſed- common 

well as piuimns 5 The Chriſtians did not | ſpeak great : 22 1 

fr them. And this gain'd not only great reputation 55 ut do and 

themſelves, but much advanc'd the honour of their Reli integrity to 

World, when It was ſo apparently ſeen, that no force igion in the 

ble to withſtand it. Will not this at leaſt perſuade you Aer was 

on is true and from God, ſaith Arnobius Quod cum t. our Reli- 

lune ſent a vobis propoſita Religionis huj us ſequentibus le 3 pænarum Ar nob. I. 2. 

nagis, G. contra omnes minas atque interdicta formidinum 5 ', augeatur res e. kentes. 

Imtatur, &. ad credendi ſtudium, prohibitionis ipſcur ſti — popul us 

ane iſtud non divinum &. ſacrum eſt, aut ſine D "agg" is excitetur ? 

vimorum ieri converſtones, ut cum carnifices unci, alii ag 2 — tantas a- 

tu, quemad mod um dliximus, impendeant crediiur;s 22 80 r rx 8 

line, atque omnium virtutum amore correpti, co dw ax i quad am dulce- 

uſue nundi omnibus rebus preponant amicitias Chriſti 2 rationes, 

malties, or torments, were able to make a Chriſtian 1 at no fears, 

but be wou d rather bid adieu to his life than to his Sav er his profeſſion, 

likewiſe frequently takes notice of, when Celſus had obig This Origen oe her. 

ty of Chriſtianity 5 The more wonderful it is (faith 95 ed the Novel- 20. 

fort a time it ſbou d ſo largely ſpread it ſelf in the World N gen) that in ſoVid. etiam 

Mens Bodies be not wrought without Divine Provident 2 if the cure of li. . 110. 

the cure of ſo many thonſands of Souls which have been 001 

Himanity and Chriſtianity, eſpecially when all the e A 

b e e fr Baie nf 

wit hſt and ing all this oppoſiti 75 | n ye 

E nut. 

nn d N N Bacddes Gred Leine, man ww E., 9 
„ 8 25 Scc rug, A! Nerr bing? ULP 126 7 \ 4 | 

m 127 a7 Fome>e1zv, The Word of God prevail d rr Yue Chan = 

K fopt by Men, bd hoc et er wicdyer v7 e Z 4, as not being able to 4 bl 

t ſelf 3 thro Greece, but thro a great part of the ) OT bo pr a 

nverted an innumer | des, an 

e 1 N Souls to the true worſhip and ſervice | 

Ngationof the 89838 egg from all the circumſtances of the 

as Power accompanyin g 5 it 1 idence there Was of a Di- 

onder to it. | ow uſeful the firſt Miracles were 
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I. The unreaſonableneſs of rejecting the Evidence from Miracle, h. 


gn in the Norld. IX. 5. The diſtinction of true Miracles funf 


poſtles; the only remaining queſtion concerning 


. . . . ay 
pretended and counterfeit? For it being as evident that there Þ 


% 


. þ : , 4 1 i mo f : : : * 
2 CH TORT. my 
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The difference of true Miracles from falſe, We 
| | | ; | 41 7 


cauſe of Impoſtures, That there are certain rules of diſtinguiſh 
50 1 from falſe, and Divine from rhe ates 
God's intention in giving a power of Miracles, and the Providny 
/ God in the World. II. The inconvenience of taking away th 
rational grounds of Faith, and placing it on ſelf-evidence. Of th 
ſelf evidence of the Scriptures, and the Inſufficiency of that for rey, 
ving the queſtion about the Authority of the Scriptures. III. 
the pretended Miracles of Impoſtors and falſe Chriſts, as Barcho. 
chebas, David el-David and others. IV. The rules wherely n 
Judge true Miracles from falſe, 1. True Divine Miracles an 
wrought to confirm a DivineTeſtimony, V. No Miracles neceſſay 
for the certain conveyance of a Divine Teſtimony : prov'd from the 
Evidences that the Scriptures cou d not be corrupted. VI. 2. V 
Miracles Divine which contradict Divine Revelation. Of Pipi 
Miracles. VII. 3. Divine Miracles leave Divine Effects on thi] 
who believe them, Of the Miracles of Simon Magus. VIII, 4. B. 
vine Miracles tend to the overthrow of the Devil's power in tle 
World: the Antipathy of the Doctrine of Chriſt to the Devils de 


others, from the circumſtances and manner of their operation. Tit 
Miracles of Chriſt compar d with thoſe of the Heathen God. 
X. 6. God makes it evident to all impartial judgments, that Ds 
vine Miracles exceed Created power. This manifeſted from ile 
unparallelf q Miracles of Moſes and our Saviour. From all ud 
the rational evidence of Divine Revelation is manifeſted, as t0 th 


Perſons whom God imploys to teach the World. 


Aving thus far ſtated the caſes wherein Miracles may juſtly be er 
pected as a rational Evidence of Divine Authority in the * 
whom God imploys by way of peculiar meſſage to the World, 2 
the proſecution of this diſcourſe manifeſted the Evidences of Divi 
Authority in Myſes and the Prophets, and in our Saviour and 1. 
this ſubject, 18, 10 


. */ © . | ub 
we may certainly diſtinguiſh true and real Miracles from ſuch as are "A 


been Impoſtures and Deluſions in the World as real Miracles, the i 
of Men will be wholly to ſeek when torely upon the Evidence 4 chat 
cles as an Argument of Divine Authority in thoſe perſons =o : 

unleſs a way be found out to diſtinguiſh them from each othel. 
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fee can make it appear, that, unleſs Men.thro' weakneſs of Judgment 

if we Can mare ann themſelves, they may haue certain Evidence of 
or [ncog1tancy Miracles, then there can be nothing Wanting as to the . 
i en a 26 18 hpievath of that Doctrine which is con- . 
r igebig. Dick Bath roads. Man of 
rm d by them. than Underſtandings, ſo ready to ſuſ pect the ſtrength 
better Afections from Miracles concerning Divine Teſtimony, as the 
of the Evidence Ares in th Wald undder the. name of Miracles, and 
multitude of Imp Na ol Oe LOT TIE I -hearken to ſuch as come 
that the einen l 5 A ho net ee Foie ants n 
wich lying 4 Grave certain Evidence cou d not be wrought but by 
Wes TOM th uſe forſooth the Devil may ſometimes: abuſe the 
ied? dulit of unwary Men? or is jt. becauſe. the Scripture 
ignorance and "+ N dach as ſhod come with. pretence of Miracles, 
forbids us to de a rely on the. Miracles of brit himſelf? Which 
eh to'f . bes the Scripture tells us that we muſt not be- 
E it Thee we muſt believe none at all; or becauſe 
lieve every Spirit, in anv other Doctrine beſide the Goſpel, therefore 
we muſt not entertain ang e ground whereby we are 
we have no reaſon to "that the Teſtimony of Chriſt was Divine, and 
alurd by 55 W is becauſe it was confirm d by ſuch Miracles 
therefore his D Argument were inſufficient which the Scriptures 
4 a — He) Ws Evidence of Chriſt's being ſent from God, we Lich 
tell us w een 1 
gt t in point of Evidence, on whic 
ee ef 8 . ee to E true and Divine. But the 
7 5 Apen any ſcruple in this caſe muſt be ſuppos d . 
en Indi ning the nature of Miracles; for 
taint in our Rules of jan cen often, whereby to know 
9 4 5 cdesfrom Dethfions of Senſes and the Impoſtures of the De- 
ivine Miracles CAT inſufficiency. in the Evi- 
12 my 6 ne 7 be Ae of gs: in 
lence from Miracles ; but if there be any certain Rules o we be not fa- 
thiscaſe, we are to blame nothing but Nur tz 1 n ear 
Kd by th For the full clearing of this, I ſhall firſt ale it appea 
tisiy'd * them. Of 7 4 ut whereby we may nom true M;- 
raphy dla, ae 5 0 þ lical. And Secondly, Inquire 
r IT Oe” go 9 
5% things wpieh are 1 77 hal know the truth of Miracles. | 
That there may be certain Evidence whereby to know the. tr Fri 
. rei between Miracles, and thoſe 
ſneak not of the difference ex parte rei bet 9 
alled Wonders, as that the one exceeds the power ot c , 
: | far to ſeek for 
and for this leaves the Inquirer as far to | 
the other doth: not; for this 1eaves the inc Pan dee 
atisfation as ever; for granting that by a Divine Poweris ſeen Ku | | 
| «bal ds be (till diffatisfy'd, unleſs it can = 
ad not in the other, he muſt needs be el ety bo e [| 
made evident to him that ſuch things are from Divine Power and 1 
cannot b he main diſtinction being placed here in the nature | 
e. Now the main | as they bear any Evidence to = 
the things abſtractly conſider d, and not as they bear an) ky | 
ur Underſtandings inſtead of reſolving doubts it increaſeth more, for, 1 
Ip 1885 Magicians Rods turning into Serpents, | 
V lor inſtance, in the caſe of the grcrans Nod e $f rg | 
8 well as Moſers 3 what ſatisfaction cou ꝗ this yield to any Spec 5 | 
el hi | Divine Power, and not In the I 
UM, that in the one there was a : IRE hae | 
kl Unlels it were made appear by ſome Evidence en in the =_ 
ne was a mere Impoſture, and the other a. real Alteratio 50 | 
03 it ſelf > Ttake it then for granted, that no general WEI 
ung the formal difference of n Wonders conſider 2 
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ſelves, can afford any rational ſatisfaction to an inquiſitive Ming. ch 
2 


of God be ſo deeply engaged in the diſcovering the deſigns of Satan, 


II. 


Mat. 24. 
24 


> Ther 2. ſhould deceive the very eleff 2 and the Apoſtle tells us #hat the commy 0 


CG, 


which alone is able to give it, maſt be ſomething which may be ir 
cern'd by any judicious and conſiderative Perſon. ' And that . ew. 
gives to any a power of Miracles, but he gives ſome ſuch growing 7 
ſatisfaction concerning them, will appear upon theſe two confidery; 
ons. 5 4 

1. From God's intention in giving to any this power of doing Mina! 
We have largely made it manifeſt that the end of true Miracles is to e 
confirmation to the World of the Divine Commiſſion of the Perſon 
who have it, and that the Teſtimony is Divine which is confirmed h . 
Now if there be no way to know when Miracles are true or falſe hy 
power is to no purpoſe at all; for Men are as much to ſeek for Satisf1s. 
on, as if there had been no ſuch things at all. Therefore if Men ar 
bound to believe a Divine Teſtimony, and to rely on the Mirae 
wrought by the Perſons bringing it, as an Evidence of it, they muſt hare 
ſome aſſurance that theſe Miracles cou'd not come from any but a Divine 
Power. | | | 

2. From the Providence of God in the World ; which if we own, w 
cannot imagine that God wou d permit the Devil, whoſeonly deſign it 
ruin Mankind, to abuſe the credulity of the World fo far, as to hays 
his lying Wonders paſs uncontroul'd ; which they mult do, if nothing 
can be found out as a certain difference between ſuch things as are only of 
Diabolical, and ſuch as are of Divine Power. If then it may be diſco- 
ver'd that there is a malignant Spirit which acts in the World and doth 
produce ſtrange things, either we muſt impute all trangg things to him, 
which muſt be to attribute to him an infinite Power, or elſe that ther 
is a Being infinitely perfect which croſſeth this malignant Spirit in his D- 
ſigns ; and if fo, we cannot imagine he ſhon'd ſuffer him to uſurp ſo 
much Tyranny over the minds of Men, as to make thoſe things pals 
in the more ſober and inquiſitive part of the World for Divine Miracles 
which were only Counterfeits and impoſtures. If then the Providence 
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there muſt be ſome means of this diſcovery, and that means can be ſup 
pos'd to be no other in this caſe, but ſome rational and ſatisfactory Evi 
dence, whereby we may know when ſtrange and miraculous things at 
done by Satan to deceive Men, and when by a Divine Power to contin 
a Divine Teſtimony. | WE > he 

But how is it poſlible, ſay Tome, that Miracles ſhou'd be any ground 
on which to believe a Teſtimony Divine when Chriſt himſel 
hath told us, That there ſhall ariſe falſe Chriſts, and falſe Prophets, and 
ſhall ſhew great ſions and wonders ;, inſomuch that if it were poſſible the 


Antichriſt will be with all power and fignt, and lying wonders. Hos 
then can we fix on Miracles as an Evidence of Divine Teſtimony, whet 
we ſee they are common to good and bad Men, and may ſeal indifferent 
ly either Truth or Falſhood > To thisIreply ; 1 

1. Men are guilty of doing no ſmall differvice to the Doane 
Chriſt, when upon ſuch weak and frivolous pretences they give og | 
an advantage to Infidelity, as to call in queſtion the validity 1 5 
which yielded ſo ample a Teſtimony to the truth of Chriſtian Re 1 
For if once the rational grounds on which we believe the Dn 
Chriſt to be true and Divine, be taken away, and the hg 055 ; 
of the Truth of it be laid on things not only derided by Men o J 


y 
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aal Spirits, but In themſelves ſuch as cannot be diſcern'd or judg 
by any but Age 6-9: ; 1 pou what grounds can we proceed to — ha 
an "oe 5 T rine which we believe is true? If they 
pll bim, 7h de 18 manifeſt themſelves, ſo doth the Doctrine 
of the Scripture to 15 1 wW 75 . it; it will be ſoon reply'd, that 
ed 1 Wi er of Faith can imply nothing but either a firm 
0 Nr 4 s Op et the thing propounded; or elſe that 
there are ſuc 15 : ences in the thing its ſelf, that none who freely 
«their Reaſon can deny it. The firſt can be no Argument to any o- 
ther perfor, oy FE than 05 authority of the perſon who declares it 
10 hav uc m 5 1 rh doth extend it ſelf over the mind of 
he g oh a 2 elf 1 ] eems 8 Nrange way of arguing, I believe 
j 65 1 6 me "Fat 4h ep they are true becauſe I believe them ; 
2 f e Boy Wy 87 7 _ , 1 u it be meant the perſuaſion of the 
- * 5 1 ue: But if by ſelf. evidence be further meant 
ſuch clear Eviden e matter propounded, that all who do conſider 
i, muſt believe it; I then farther inquire whether this Evidence doth 
Troy op rang, Fe 
ter than 5 art, muſt like wiſ ll „ 71 a „ 
Word of Gol or whether d = o 1 1155 15 * N 4 05 
propoſal, but in the efficac f th Soi n i 68 nal 
to =_ it is pro 9 l The i 4 8 arg op 
from the r e Word which 5 Nee N 
different thing which is the efficient iſe e 
ſons who want this efficacious ope = F f th r 
an be bound to believe the Sc : N 2 SY 'G 2 0 A 
bound, the duty muſt be pro 5 d i f e 
toconvince them that 15 ors. 15 a = fe NCT 
Truth of the Scripture lie on this Teſtir f SE OE. e 
want this, can have n Il. But if af the Spirit, then ſuch as 
" ve none at alt. But if, laſtly, by this Self. evidence 
T _ 2 impreſs of God's authority on the Scriptures, that a- 
ag _ K dey or r cannot but diſcern; Iſtill further 
1 preſs lies in the poſitive aſſertions in Scripture 
at they are from God, and that cannot be unleſs i ; 
o be impoſſible that any Writing ſh 4. E 900908 0 28 1040e appear 
ee y Writing ſnou d pretend to be from God when 
"ll 1 Fg e written Books of Scripture, and then let it be 
a : any one merely by the evidence of the Writings 
elves without any farther Argument 5 
WG the wort-or guments can pronounce the Proverbs 
Delt od, and not the Book of Wiſdom; and Eccleſraſtes 
Abb. 0g 7 d d, and not Eccleſiaſticur or elſe the Self- evidence 
anne 55 ency of the Matters which are reveal'd in Scripture; 
5 very ſhort of reſolving wholly the queſti 
e Scripture be the Word 2 quettion, whether 
. e Word of God For the utmoſt that this can reach to 
une char 08 contain d in Scripture are of ſo high and excellent 
them but Gad N conceive that any other ſhou'd be the Author 
erer what 1 72 all which being granted, I am as far to ſeek 
Mich we cal. have to believe that thoſe particular Writings 
bed; call the Scripture are the Word of God id im 
lately Imploy ſuch and ſuch n F 
br I may beſiexe che Huh ach Perſons to write ſuch and ſuch Books : 
Ktlelicve the Book. ubſtance of the Doctrine to be of God, and yet 
oks wherein it is contain 'd, to be a divine and infal- 


lble Te 
5 ; 
Which arenen 3 as is evident in the many excellent Devotional Books 
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But yet further, if the only ground on which we are to believe 2 Dy. 

ctrine Divine be the Self-evidencing Light, and power of it, then 16 
poſe there was the ſame ground of believing a Divine Teſtimony when 
the Doctrine was declar'd without Writing, by the firſt Preachers of it 
So that by this method of proceeding, the ground of believing Chril 
to be ſent as the Meſſias ſent from God, muſt be wholly and ſolely re. 
ſolv'd into this, that there was ſo much Self-evidence in this Propoſe 
tion utter'd by Chriſt, I am the light of the World, that all the Jen, had 
been bound to have believ'd him ſent from God, (for light manifeſ 
its ſelf,) altho our Saviour had never done any one Miracle, to mate 
it appear that he came from God. And we cannot but charge our 8. 
viour on this account with being at a very unneceſſary expence upon the 
World in doing ſo many Miracles, when the bare naked affirmation thy 
he was the Meſſias, had been ſufficient to have convinced the whols 
World. But is it conceivable then upon what account our Saviour 
ſhou'd lay ſo much force on the Miracles done by himſelf in order t 
the proving his Teſtimony to be Divine, that he ſaith himſelf, Th }; 
had a greater witneſs than that of John, (who yet doubtleſs had Self-eri- 
dencing light going along with his Doctrine too,) for the works which 
the Father hath given me to finiſh, the ſame works that I do, bear witneſ, of 
me that the Father hath ſent me? Can any thing be more plain, or hare 
greater Self-evidence in it, than that our Saviour in theſe words doth 
lay the evidence of his Divine Teſtimony upon the Miracles which he 
wrought, which on that account he ſo often appeals to, on this very 
Joh. 19 Reaſon, becauſe they bear witneſs of him; and if they would not believe hin 
25 Ih, 1 en his own Teſtimony, get they ought to believe him for his worles ſake 2 Doth 
15 24. all this now amount only to a removing of Prejudices from the Perſon 
of Chriſt > which yet according to the tenor of the Objection we are 
conſidering of, it is impoſſible the power of Miracles ſnou d do, itthels 
Miracles may be ſo far done or counterfeited by falſe Chriſts, that we 

can have no certain evidence to diſtinguiſh the one from the other. 

III. Which the objection pretends; and was the great thing wherein Cel- 
orig. lib. a. ſys the Epicurean triumph'd ſo much, that Chriſi ſhould ſoretell that others 
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cel. ſhould come and do Miracles which they muſt not hearken to, and then i 
1 wou'd infer as from Chriſt's own confeſſion that Miracles have in them . 
| ory Sor, nothing divine but what may be done by wicked Men: 7% # 4 
1 8 ol Nerd 2 2277 Geyer E lies Sb, The O gonres if; To it 1 
wretched thing, ſaith he, that from the ſame works one ſhould be accounteh 1 
it; a God, and others Deceivers ? Whereby thoſe who would invalidate 4 
| [ the Argument from Miracles, may take notice how finely they fal 6 =. 
ll! with one of the moſt bitter Enemies of Chriſtian Religion, and — 
| uſe of the ſame Arguments which he did; and therefore Origen 50 $ 
W to him, will reach them too. For, ſaith he, our Saviour in thoſe ww I 
1 of his doth not bid Men beware in general of ſuch as did Miracles, . 
| TS gd avznoeuioues aulas Gnas F &gev T5 Org, kal rege 07 5 BI, 
| | parnenav Se invrng f mv mul; "Lnow leer Os, but bids thew 04 10 
| \ of that when Men gave themſelves out to be the true Chriſt the Son of * bl, 
| and endeavour d to draw Chriſt's Diſciples from him, by ſome mere pen th 
1 ces inſtead of Miracles, Therefore Chriſt being evidently made ay 1 .. 

| to be the Son of God, by the powerful and uncontroul d Miracles N w 
he wrought, what pretence of Reaſon cou'd there be to e =. 

one who gave themſelves out to be Chriſts, merely from ſome ira” 7 


Wonders which they wrought? And from hence, as he further obſerr | 
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i be juſtly inferr d contrary to what Celſus imagin'd, that there was 
on nil an evidence of Divine Power in Miracles, when theſe falſe 
Chriſt gave themſelves out to be Chriſts merely from the ſuppoſal that 
hey had this power of doing Miracles. And fo it is evident in all the 
fle Chriſts which have appear d, they have made this their great pre- 
2 that they did many Signs and Wonders; which God might juſtly 
4 mit them to do, to puniſh the great Infidelity of the Fews, who wou'd 
MF believe in Chriſt notwithſtanding thoſe frequent and apparent Mi- 
cles which he did, which did infinitely tranſcend thoſe of any ſuch 
Pretenders. Such among the Jews were Jonathas, who after the deſtru- 
gion of Jeruſalem, AS Joſephus tells us, drew many of the People into 
the Wilderneſs of Cyrene, owes xal pzruals S el q &, pro- 
miſng to ſhew them many Prodigies and ſtrange Appearances. Not long 
after in the times of Adrian appear'd that famous Blazing-ſtar Barchoche- 
Ls who not only portended but brought ſo much miſchief upon the 
2 his pretence was that he vomited Flames; and ſo he did, ſuch 
a5 conſum d himſelf and his Followers: after him many other Impoſtors 
woſe in Egypt, Cyprus and Crete, who all went upon the ſame pretence 
of doing Miracles. In latter times the famous Impoſtor was David el- 


David pretended to be. the true Meſſias and rebelled againſt the Kin of? 
Perſia, and did many Signs and Prodigies before the 7 and the ing 

of | erſia : at laſt his head was cut off, and the Jews fined an hundred Ta- 
lnts of Gold. In the Epiſtle of Rambam or R Moſes Mai mon. it is ſaid, 
That the King of Perſia deſired of him a Sign, and be told him that he ſhould 
et off bis Head and he would riſe again; (which he cunningly deſir'd to 
woid being tormented, which the King was reſolv d to try, and accord- 
ingly executed him; but I ſuppoſe his Reſurrection and Mabome ts will 


ſuch Fools as to expect his Reſurrection. Several other Impoſtors. Maimo- 
des mentions in his Epiſtle de Auſtrali regione. One who pretended 
to be the Meſſias becauſe he cur'd himſelf of the Leproſy in a night; ſe- Dav. 
eral others he mentions in Spain, France, and other Parts, and the 
ue of them all was only a further aggravation of the Miſeries and Cap- 
lvities of the poor Jews, who were ſo credulous in following Impo- 
lors, and yet ſuch ſtrange Infidels where there were plain and undoub- 
ed Miracles to perſuade them to believe in our bleſſed Saviour as the true 
eſis, We freely grant then that many pretended Miracles may be 
one in the World, to deceive Men with; but doth it hence follow 
luteither there are no true Miracles done in the World, or that there 
de no certain Rules to diſtingiſh the one from the other > But as Ori- 
et further replies to Celſas, as a Wolf doth very much reſemble a 
5 yet they are not of the ſame kind; nor a Turtle- Dove and a Pigeon; 
1 waich is produced by a Divine Power is not of the ſame nature 
2 25 which is produced by Magie; but as he argues, 1s it poſſible 
uk ere ſhould be only deceits in the World and Magical operations ? and 
in there be no true Miracles at all wrought 2 Is Humane nature only capa- 
1 5 F poſtures, or can none work Miracles but Devils ? Where there is 
E there may be a better; and ſo from the Impoſtnres and Connterfeits, 
* that there are true Miracles, wrought by a Divine Power ; o- 
ter je it were all one as to ſay, there are Counterfeits but no Jewels; or 
then 1 Sophiſms and Paralogiſms, but no legitimate Demonſtrations : 
lere be ſuch deceits, there are true Miracles too; all the buſineſs is 
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David, whoſe ſtory is thus briefly reported by David Ganz, David el- Tremach 
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beboth in one day, altho Maimonides tells us, ſoe of the Jews are yet l. ey. u- 
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is 


prudently examine the rational evidences whereby thoſe which are 


ſtimony. Becauſe we have manifeſted by all the precedent diſcourſe, 


Book II. Chap J. 
feCnoavs wares 786 E7TRY NNE oe TH 0 2 ern, oy, fer i@ly nd f 
verely to examine the pretenders to them, and that from the Life and M ; 
mers of thoſe that do them, and from the effeFs and conſequents of them he 
ther they do good or hurt in the world, whether they correck Mens "hy 
or bring Men to goodneſs, holineſs, and truth ; and on this account me * 
neither to reject all Miracles, nor embrace all pretences, but care fully ind 


rhe | true and 
Divine, may be known from ſuch as are Counterfeit and Diabolical. 


And this now leads us to the main ſubject of this Chapter, »iz, Why 
Rules we have to proceed by, in jadging Miracles to be true or falſe which 
may be theſe following. . 3 5 

I. True divine Miracles are wrought in confirmation of ſome Divine Ty 


that the intention of Miracles is to ſeal ſome Divine Revelation. There 
fore if God ſhou'd work Miracles when no Divine Teſtimony is to hz 
confirm'd, God would ſet the Broad-Seal of Heaven to a Blank, Ii 
be ſaid no, becauſe it will witneſs to as now the truth of that Teftinmy 
which was deliver d ſo many Ages ſince; J anſwer, 1. The truth of that 
Teſtimony was ſufficiently ſeal'd at the time of the delivery of it, and 
Is conveyed down in a certain way to us. Is it not ſufficient that the 
Charter of a Corporation had the Prince's Broad-Seal in the time of the 
giving of it, but that every ſucceſſion of Men in that Corporation mult 
have a new Broad-Seal, or elſe they ought to queſtion their Patent? 
What ground can there be for that, when the original Seal and Patent 
is preſerv'd, and is certainly convey'd down from Age to Age? vl 
ſay it is as to us, God's Grand Charter of Grace and Mercy to the World 
thro' Jeſus Chriſt, was Seal'd by Divine Miracles, at the delivery of it 
to the World; the original Patent, vis. the Scriptures wherein the 
Charter is contain'd, is convey'd in a moſt certain manner to us; to this 
Patent the Seal is annex'd, and in it are contain'd thoſe undoubted My 
racles which were wrought in confirmation of it; ſo that a new ſealing 
of this Patent is wholly needleſs, unleſs we have ſome cauſe of ſuſpt- 
cion, that the original Patent it ſelf were loſt, or the firſt ſealing was 
not true. If the latter, then Chriſtian Religion is not true, if the Mt 
racles wrought for confirmation of it were falſe, becauſe the truth ofit 
depends ſo much on the Verity and Divinity of the Miracles which 
were then wrought. If the firſt be ſuſpected, viz. the certain conve) 
ance of the Patent, vis. the Scriptures, ſome certain grounds of ſucy 
a ſuſpicion muſt be diſcover'd in a matter of ſo great moment, elpec 
ally when the great and many Societies of the Chriſtian World do a 
conſent unanimouſly in the contrary. Nay it is impoſſible that any 
tional Man can conceive that the Patent which we now rely upon, 
ſuppoſititious or corrupted in any of thoſe things which are of conc 
ment to the Chriſtian World ;. and that on theſe accounts. 10 
1. From the watchfulneſs of Divine Providence for the good of Mel 
Can we conceive that there is a God who rules and takes care © * 
World, and who to manifeſt his ſignal love to Mankind, ſhou'd oy 
ly grant a Patent of Mercy to the World, by his Son Chriſt, 21 * 
ſeal d it by Divine Miracles, and in order to the certain nee 
it to the World, caus'd it by Perſons imploy'd by himſelf, to | 4 0 
ded in a Language fitteſt for its diſperſing up and down the 9 5 
which I here ſuppoſe :) Can we I ſay conceive that this God "EY 
far have caſt off his care of the World and the good of Mankind, 1 
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was the original ground of the Grant it ſelf, as to ſuffer any wicked Mer 
or malignant Spirits ro corrupt or alter . 
which Mens eternal Salvation depends; much leſs wholjy to ſu b elt 
and deſtroy it, and to ſend forth one that is counterfeit and ſappoſiri 
ions inſtead of it, and whiclyſhon'd not be diſcover d by the Chriſtians 
of that Age wherein that corrupt Copy was ſet forth, not by any of the 
molt learned and inquiſitive Chriſtians everſince? They who can give an 
tbe leaſt entertainment to ſo wild, abſurd and irrational an — 
are ſo far from Reaſon, that they are in good diſpoſition to Athei 15 
and next to the ſuſpecting the Scriptures to be corrupted,” they reel 
tionally ſuſpect there is no ſuch thing as àa God and providence —_ y 
world; or that the World is govern'd by a Spirit moſt malignan 1 
ious of the good of Mankind. Which 1 . 
tene eee 
the Devils inſtead of God 1 | ah «rw whorworſhipped 
2. Becauſe of the general diſperſion of Copies in th bo ag A. 
ling of them, We i me — — 3 
e eee e 
1 5 C ny the truth of the things contain'd in them. | / 
© 1188 of old 1 itywill carry Men as to the care of tranſcribing an- 
ä uthors, which contain only ſome Hiſtory of thin 
paſt that are of no great concernment to us: Can we then imagi 4 
who ventur'd Eſtates and Lives upon the t uth f tune pede 
Ccripture wou'd not be ver ue 1 e truth o the things reveal'd in 
res ET al to preſerve the authentic Inſtru- 
e * . are 3 in a certain way to the whole World ? 
en or a ong time the Originals themſelves of the Apo- 
ahi time ap - es 110 erv y in the Church ; which makes Tertullian 
ph yet. 1 22 v curioſitatem melins eacer- De pr, 
bu: cathedre Apotolorune 225 . cc oY poſtolicas, apud quas ipſe ad- 1 = 
wr litere recitantur ſonant 25 = wes = cone 215 —c 
ue. Now how w s it off 1 5 6 
At as f poſſible that in that time the Scriptures could 
e = * _ of the Churches the original Writings of 
ie Apoſtles chemſoly Do af TOS OO TEIns Pack 
banſerib/d. as were — 0 gr Originals ſo many Copies were 
rad ofthe Chriſtion Clurcties at chat time Arad therefore ieh lf. 
oflible to . s — at that time? And therefore it is im- 
ben it wou d ſo (pc: 4 2 410 ſnould be corrupted in one Church, 
tee dne, e Poon yn on 9 
Pobich vou f rn * 1. The innumerable multitude of Co- 
lething, and IM ly taken, both conſidering the moment of 
bd, not loadin 2 _— Fee it; God, probably for that very — 
Intriving the * a — with Pandecte and Codes of his Laws, but 
ie chat emit 44 3 of Mans Salvation in ſo narrow a com- 
Monates * — = yy preſerv'd and tranſcribd by ſach who were 
i inquiſitive Mer 15 DI 2. The great numbers of learned 
ale great care wa oa o ſoon ſprung up in the Chriſtian Church; 
ben think that 2 explain and vindicate the ſacred Scriptures; can 
Weil onec met 2 as Watchmen ſhould be aſleep together when 
Wine, when in 0 bis Tares, which it is moſt unreaſonable to i- 
U many and vollen ritings of all theſe learned Men, which were 
there been « uminous, ſo much of the Scripture was inſerted, that 
orruptions in the” Copies themſelves; yet comparing 
RO Ts | them 
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wem, 


them with thoſe Writings, the corruptions won d be 00 din fa 
Iv + COverd? 


ſuffer any material Alteration to creep into t Wd wi 
obſerving and diſcovering it? Can eb new ing 
are ſo exceeding careful of their Deeds, and the Records — all perſon 
Eſtates depend, that the Chriſtians who valu d not this W. Rec 
pariſon of that to come, ſhould ſuffer the Magna 77 4 nde 
loſt, corrupted, or imbezzelled away? Ef ail rank bit tf 
care and induſtry was us d by many Primitive Ghriſtions c eng Wiat 
Copies together, as is evident in Pantænus, who brought th ors: 
Copy of Matthew out of the Indies to Alexandria 25 Baſchin len 
in Pamphilus and the Library he errected at Ceſares but f me * 
Origen's admirable Hexapla, which were mainly intended fo Ie 0 
3. It is impoſlible to conceive a corruption of the Cop 1 1 ag 
tures, becauſe of the great differences which were all 1 ape tagrink 
ages of the Church, between thoſe who ee el. 
be Divine. So that if one party of them had foiſted in, or — 
any thing, another party was ready to take notice of it e. at 
ſure to tell the World of it. And this might be one great real b by 
God in his wiſe Providence might permit ſuch an enereaſe of H br 
in the Infancy of the Church, viz. that thereby Chriſtians. mi 1 
forced to ſtand upon their guard, and to have a ſpecial Eye to the Ser 

tures, which were always the great Eye: ſores of Hertie And 5 
this great warineſs of the Church it was that ſome of the Epillles vo 
ſo long abroad before they found general entertainment in all the Chu 
ches of Chriſt, becauſe in thoſe Epiſtles. which were doubted for ſont 
time, there were ſome paſſages which ſeemed to favour ſome of the le 
1 then abroad; but when upon ſevere enquiry they are found i 
INE at they pretended, they were receiv'd in all the Chriſtian Chu 
434. Becauſe of the agreement between the Old Te at ent and th 
New : the Prophecies of the Old Teſtament appear . full accon 
pliſhment in the New which we have; ſo that it is impoſſible to thin 
the New ſhould be corrupted unleſs the Old were too, which is m0 
unreaſonable to imagine, when the Jem, who had been the great C0 
ſervators of the Old Teſtament, have been all along the moſt invetels 
Enemies of the Chriſtians: So that we cannot at all conceive it poli 
that any material Corruptionsor Alterations ſhou'd creep into the Sel 
— 4 much leſs that the true Copy ſhou'd be loſt, and a new one f 
V. + duppoſing then that we have the fame Authentic Records preſerv' 
handed down to us by the care of all Chriſtian Churches, which 
written in the firſt Ages of the Church of Chriſt: what neceſſity £3 
imagine that God ſhou'd work new Miracles to confirm; that D 
. which is convey d down in a certain uninterrupted way to us, 4559 

ſeal d by Miracles undoubtedly Divine in the firſt Promulgation an 
ning of it? And this is the firſt Reaſon why the truth of the Scrip'i 
need not now be ſeal'd by new Miracles. 2. Another may be, dec 
God in the Scripture hath appointed other things to continue N 
Church, to be as Seals to his People of the truth of the things 
tain'd in Scriptures. Such are outwardly, the Sacraments of the 
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=, Baptiſin, and the Lord's Supper, which are ſet apart as Seals to 
nfirm the truth of the Covenant on God's part towards us in reference 
i eat Promiſes contain'd in it, in reference to pardon of Sin, and 
the ground of our Acceptance with God by Jeſus Chriſt : and inward- 
y God hath promis'd his Spirit to be as a Witneſs within them, that 
4 its working and ſtrengthning Grace in the hearts of Believers, it 
= confirm to them the truth of the Records of Scripture, when they 
ad the Counter-part of them written in their Hearts by the finger of 
the Spirit of God. It cannot then be with any reaſon at all ſupposd, 
hit when a Divine Teſtimony is already confirm'd by Miracles undoubt- 
edly Divine, that new Miracles ſhou'd be wrought in the Church to aſ- 
ore us of the truth of it. So Chryſoſtom fully expreſſeth himſelf con- Chry/oft 
eming Miracles, ſpeaking of the firſt Ages of the Chriſtian Church: 2 Ai . 5. 
25 1 7 Cn; 2% rn, 2 voy Xen 8 Ne ra, vOv 70 Tav Dev Je- 266. To. 3. 
7% 2, % rr mule TW ie wv AMoule mar yuan. Miracles were *4 Aton. 
„7% eh then, and not at all nom; for now we manifeſt the truth of 
Ii we ſp2ak from the ſacred Scriptures, and the Miracles wrought in con- 
firmation of them. Which that excellent Author there fully manifeſts 
in a Diſcourſe on this ſubje&, Why Miracles were neceſſary in the begin- 
ning of the Chriſtian Church, and are not now. To the ſame purpoſe St. 
Ain ſpeaks, where he diſcourſeth of the truth of Religion: Accepimus p. ve. 
mijores noſtros viſtbilia miracula ſecutos eſſe : per quos ic actum eſt ut neceſc Relig. cap. 
ria non efſent poſteris; becauſe the World believed by the Miracles *5: 
Wyubich were wrought at the firſt preaching of the Goſpel, therefore Mi- 
cles are no longer neceſſary. For we cannot conceive how the World 
ſhou'd be at firſt induced to believe without manifeſt and uncontrouled 
Miracles. For as Chryſoſtom ſpeaks, ci omwerev woe) fneaozy, mAAG %o 
mn ua D2very, It was the greateſt Miracle of all, if the World ſbou d 
telieve without Miracles, Which the Poet Dantes hath well expreſsd 
n the Twenty fourth Canto of Paradiſe. For when the Apoſtle is there 
brought in, asking the Poet upon what account he took the Scrip- 
tures of the Old and New Teſtament to be the Word of God; his An- 


lyer is, 
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Probatio que verum hoc mihi recludit. 
| Cunt opera, que ſecuta ſunt, ad que Natura 
Non candefecit ferrum unquan ant percuſſit incudem. 


e. The evidence of that is the Divine Power of Miracles which was in 
fe who deliver d thoſe things to the World. And when the Apeſtle cate- 
Wſerh him further, how he knew thoſe Miracles were ſuch as they pretended 

I", viz that they were true and Divine; his Anſwer is, 


Si orbjs terre ſeſe convertit ad Chriſtianiſmum, 
Inquicban ego; fine miraculjs : hoc unum * 
Eſt tale, ut reliqua non ſint ejus centeſima pars. 


C If the World ſhou'd be converted to the Chriſtian Faith without Mira- 

1 this wou d be Jo great a Miracle, that others were not to be compar d 

y . I conclude this then with that known ſaying of St. Auſtin 5, Cie 
. {ms ad huc prodigia, ut credat, inquiret, magnum eſt ipſe prodigium Dei, l. 23. 
8 * credente non credit . He that ſeeks for Miracles ſtill to induce him 8. 
al, when the World is converted to the Chriſtian Faith, he needs not 


E e Ts ſſeel 


pon” ET 


"ſeek for prodigies abroad ; he wants only 4 lobi ne-glaſs to dj 
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For as he goes on, Unde tempori bus eruditis, & omne quod — » 
reſpuentibus, ſine ulljs miraculis nimium mirabil iterineredibilincredid;y. 
dus? Whence came it to paſs that in ſo learned and wary an Ape * 


was which the fpoſiles preachd in, the World without Miracle; ſoord þ 


| brought to believe things ſo ſtrangely incredible as thoſe were which Cort 


2 Theſ. 2. 
9. 10. 


the Goſpel, they wou'd have believ'd it on the account of thoſe Min 


VI. 


of Moſes, the Rule of judging all pretenders to Miracles, was by 


Deut. 13. 


and ſigns, and lying wonders, and with all deceivableneſs of wnrightinſ 


and hzs Apoſtles preached £ So that by this it appears that the intent 

of Miracles was to confirm a Divine Teſtimony to the World 100 
make that appear credible which otherwiſe wou d have ſeemed inc 
ble; but to what end now, when this Divine Teſtimony is believe g 
the World, ſhou'd Miracles be continu'd among thofe who believe 0 
Doctrine to be Divine, the Miracles wrought for the confirmation 0 
it to have been true, and the Scriptures which contain both, to be th 
undoubted Word of God? To what purpoſe then the huge our 
of Miracles in the Roman Church is, is hard to conceive, unleſ; It 
to make it appear how ambitious that Church is of being called by th 
name of him, whoſe coming is after the working of Satan, with all ym 


neſs in them that periſh, becauſe they receiv'd not the love of the Truth ti 
they might be ſav'd. For had they not receiv d the Love of the Ttuthd 


cles, and Signs, and wonders which were wrought for the confirmation 
of it, by Chriſt and his Apoſiles ; and not have gone about by thei 
Juglings and Impoſtures, inſtead of bringing Men to believe the Goſpt 
to make them queſtion the truth of the firſt Miracles when they ſee f 
many Counterfeits; had we not great aſſurance the Apoſtles were Me 
of other deſigns and Intereſts than Popiſþ Priefts are, and that ther 
not now any ſuch neceſſity of Miracles, as there was then when U 
"oy Teſtimony revealing the truth of Chriſtian Religion was confirm! 
them, | | . 
2. Thoſe Miracles cannot be Divine, which are done now for the confi 
mation of any thing contrary to that Divine Teſtimony, which is conſirml 
by uncontrouled Divine Miracles. The caſe is not the ſame now, whit 
was before the coming of Chriſt; for then tho' the Law of Myſe; u 
confirm'd by Miracles; yet tho the Doctrine of Chriſt did null the of 
ligation of that Law, the Miracles of Chriſt were to be look'd on asD 
vine, becaufe God did not intend the Ceremonial Law to be perpetual 
and there were many Prophecies which cou d not have their act 
pliſhment but under a new State: But now under the Goſpel, God hat 
declar d this to be the laſt Revelation of his Mind and Will tothe Wot 
by his Son, that now the Prophecies of the Old Teſtament are acc 
plifſh'd, and the Prophecies of the New reſpect only the variouscondll 
ons of the Chriſtian Church, without any the lealt intimation of anyf | 
ther Revelation of God's Mind and Will to the World: S0 that now! 
Scriptures are our adequate Rule of Faith, and that according to wit 
we are to judge all pretenders to Inſpiration or Miracles. And ace 
ding to this Rule we are to proceed in ariy thing which is propoury 
to us to believe by any Perſons, upon any pretences whatſocver. vl 
der the Law after the eſtabliſhment of the Law its ſelf by the Miri 


worſhip of the true God. If there ariſe among you 4 Prophet, or a 
mer of dreams, and giveth thee a ſign, or ,4 wonder, and the Pen 
wonder come to pals, whereof he ſpake to thee, ſaying, Let u go ef 0 
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Gals (which thou haſt not known), and let "au ſerve therm; thou alt, not 
ſearlen unto the words of that Prophet, or that,dreamer of dreams : for the 
Lord your God proveth you to know whether you love the Lord your, God 
with all your heart, and, with all your ſoul. | Wbereby it is plain, that af- 
er the true Doctrine is confirm d by Divine Miracles, God may give the 
Devil or falſe Prophets power to work, if not real Miracles, yet ſuch 
1s Men cannot judge by the things themſelves whether they be real or 
and this God may do for the tryal of Mens Faith, whether they 


un ſorſake the true Doctrine confirm'd by greater Miracles for the ſake 


okluch Doctrines which are contrary thereto, and are confirm'd by falſe 


Prophets, by digns and Wonders. Now in this caſe, our Rule of tryal 
| muſt not be ſo much the Wonders confider'd in themſelves whether real 
or no, as the comparing them with the Miracles which were wrought 
in confirmation of that Doctrine, which is contrary to this, which-theſe 
Wonders tend to the proving of. Therefore God's People under the 
Liw were to ng he the ſcope and drift of the Miracles; if they were 


intended to bring them to Idolatry, whatever they were, they were 
not to hearken to thoſe who did them. So now under the Goſpel, as 
the worſhip of the true God was then the Standard whereby to judge 
of Miracles by the Law of Moſes, ſo the worſhip of the true God thro' 
eſus Chriſt, and by the Doctrine reveal'd by him, is the Standard 
whereby we ought to judge of all pretenders to work Miracles, .. So that 
It the Miracles be what they will, if they contradict that Doctrine 
which Chriſt reveal d to the World, we are to look upon them as only 
trrals of our Faith in Chriſt, to ſee whether we love him with our whole 
tearts or no. And therefore I think it needleſs to examine all the par- 
ticulars of Lipſius his Relations of Miracles wrought by his Dua Virgo 
Halenſis and Aſprecollis; for if I ſee that their intention and ſcope is to 
ſet up the worſhip of Dæmonc, or a middle ſort of Deities between God 
Indus, which the Scripture is ignorant of, on that very account I am 
bound to reject them all. Altho' I think it very poſſible to find out 
the difference between true Miracles and them, in the manner and cir- 
cumſtances of their operation; but this, as it is of more curioſity, ſo of 
els neceſſity; for if the Doctrine of the Scriptures was confirm'd by 
Miracles infinitely above theſe, I am bound to adhere to that, and not 
bb:lieve any other Doctrine, though an Angel from Heaven ſhould preach 


Onirm a Dodrine oppoſite to the Goſpel : which I know not how far 
bod may in judgment give thoſe Images Power to work, .or others Faith 
o believe, becauſe they wou d not receive the truth in the love of it: 


den to the belief of Lyes, or of Doctrines, contrary to that of the Go- 
fel of Jeſus Chriſt. dela eee n 

, 3. Where Miracles are true and divine, there the effeFs which. follow 
don the Minds of thoſe who believe them, are true and divine, i. e. 


A the Primitive Chriſtians inſiſted much upon, as an undoubted Evi- 
1 that the Miracles of Chriſt were wrought by a Divine power, be- 
le the effect which follow d them, was the work of converſion of Souls 
5 and Idols to God and Chriſt, and all true piety and uertue. As 
4 ect of the Miracles of Moſes was the drawing a People off from 
perſtition and Idolatry to the worſhip of the true God; ſo the effect 
E e 2 Which 


5 much leſs, altho' ſome Popiſb Prieſts may boaſt much of Miracles to 


and theſe are now thoſe ele Neude, lying wonders, which the Theft. 2- 
ipture forewarns us that we ſhould not believe, viz. ſuch as lead? 


VII. 


be effect of believing of them, is the drawing of men from ſin unto God. 
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9. in opuſc. 


VIII. 


25, 26. 


V. Grot. in ſies, that God did not at all regard what Men did, but only what they belit 


2 Thel. 2. 


Matth. 12. every City or Houſe divided againſt its ſelf cannot ſtand ; and if Satan ci 


which follow'd the Belief of the Miracles of Chriſt in the Word 
the purging Mens Souls from all fin and wickedneſs to make them 1 . 
Creatures, and to live in all exactneſs and holinefs of converſation * 
thereby Origen diſcovers the great difference between the Mirae): p 
Chriſt and Antichriſt, that the intent of all Autichriſt's Wonders wk 

bring men eis di & anyzc, to the deceivableneſs of unrig "hey, 
whereby to deſtroy them; but the intent of the Miracles of Chrift wa 1 

a rat EN mtu?) FD, not the deceiving but the ſaving of Soul 

74 58 + xetrloe Bio xa ovgerAAole N Hhec öde b Im 20 M by 

Wwe Prov Sd d'mrarus N; who can with any probability ſay that reformatin 

of life and daily progreſs from evil to good ſhould be the effect of mere 2 

And therefore he ſaith, Chriſt told his Diſciples, that they ſbon d dy or 
ter works than he had done ;, becauſe by their Preaching and Miracle th 
eyes of blind Souls are opened, and the ears of ſuch as were deaf to all gud. 
neſs are opened ſo far as to hearken to the Precepts and Promiſes of the Gy. 
ſpel + and the feet of thoſe who were lame in their inward man, are ſo by 
led as todelight to run in the ways of God's Commandments, Now is i 
poſſible that theſe ſhou'd be the effects of any evil Spirit > But on the 
contrary we ſee the effects of all Impoſtures, and pretended Miracles 
wrought by Diabolical power, was to bring men off from God to fin 
and to diſſolve that (tri& obligation to duty which was laid upon Ven 
by the Goſpel of Chriſt. Thus it was in that early Ape of the Apoſl:, 
Simon Magus, who far out-went Apollonius Tyanens or any other Her 
then in his pretended Miracles, according to the report which is given 
of him by the Primitive Chriſtians ; but we ſee the intent of his Min- 
cles, was to raiſe an admiration of himſelf, and to bring men off from 
all holineſs of converſation, by aſſerting among other damnable Here: 


ved : wherein the Gnoſtics where his followers. Now when Miracles 
are wrought to be Patrons of fin, we may eaſily know from whom they 
COME. Ones | | 

Thoſe Miracles are wrought by a Divine Power, which tend to tis 
overthrow of the Kingdom of Satan in the World. This is evident from 
hence, becauſe all ſuch things as are out of Man's power to effect, mult 
either be done by a Power Divine or Diabolical: For as our Saviour at. 


gues, Every Kingdom divided againſt its ſelf is brought to deſolation, and 
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out Satan, ht is divided againſt himſelf, how ſhall then his Kingdom tand : 
Now Chriſt by his Miracles did not diſpoſſeſs Satan out of Mens Bodies, 
but out of his Temples too, as hath been ſhewn already. And beſides 
the Doctrine of Chriſt which was confirm'd by thoſe Miracles, Was! 
every thing directly contrary to the Devils deſign in the World. For 
as The Devil's deſign was to conceal himſelf among thoſe who wb 
ſhipp'd him; the deſign of the Goſpel was to diſcover him whom ch 
Gentiles worſhipped, to be an evil and malignant Spirit, that defignd 
nothing but their ruin. Now it appears in the. whole Hiſtory of * 
tiliſm, the grand Myſtery of Satan which the Devil us d among the , 
thens was to make himſelf to be taken and worſhipp'd for God, ont 
make them believe that their Demons were very good and benign Ae 
which made the Platoniſts and other Philoſophers ſo much incenſe | 
ainſt the Primitive Chriſtians, when they declar'd their 3 to 
nothing elſe but infernal and wicked Spirits which. ſought the 
on of Souls. 2 ä 


— 
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i. Chap. X. TTT 


r=” mh Devil's great deſign was. to draw meg 10 the practice of the greateſt 
wickedneſs under a pretence of Religion; as is very obſervable in all the 
Haben Myſteries, which the more recondite and hidden they were, 
the greater wickedneſs lay at the bottom of them, and ſo were to pur- 
noſe Myſteries of Imiquity : But now the deſign of the Goſpel was to 

-omote the greateſt purity both of Heart and Life; there being in no 
cher Religion in the World either ſuch incomparable Precepts of Ho- 
lineſs, or ſuch incouraging Promiſes to the practice of it (from eternal 
lite hereafter as the Reward, and the aſſiſtance of God's Spirit to help 
Men here) or ſuch prevailing motives to perſuade men to it, from the 
love of God in Chriſt to the World, the Ondertakings of Chriſt for ws in 


&yiour's own example: now theſe things make it plain that the deſign 
of Chriſt and the Devil are diametrically oppoſite to each other. 3. The 
deßgu of the Devil is to ſet God and Mankind at the greateſt diſtance 
from each other; the deſign of Chriſt in the Goſpel is to bring them 
nearer together. The Devil firſt tempts to fin, and then from ſin 
he makes Men preſume to fin, and to deſpair becauſe they have ſin- 
ned, Chriſt firſt keeps Men from fin, by his Precepts and Threatnings ; 
and then ſuppoſing fin, incourageth them to repent with hopes of par- 
don procur'd by himſelf for all truly penitent and believing Sinners. 
Thus in every thing the deſign of Chriſt and the Devil are contrary, 
which makes it evident that the Miracles wrought in confirmation of the 
Doctrine of Chriſ# cou'd be from no evil Spirit, and therefore muſt be 
tom a truly Divine Power. 8 | 3 

5. True and Divine Miracles may be known and diſtinguiſhed from falſe 
ind diabolical, from the circumſtances, or the manner of their operation. 
There were ſome peculiar Signatures on the Miracles of Chriſt which 


quem nobis deſignare, monſtrare ex omnibus illis Magis qui unquam fuere per 
faule, conſimile aliquid Chriſto milleſima ex parte qui fecerit? qui ſine ulla 
u cmi num, ſine herbarum aut graminum ſuccis, ſine ulla aliqua obſervati- 
meſollicita ſacrorum, libaminum, temporum 2 Atqui conſtitit Chriſtum 
je allis ad miniculis rerum, fine ullius ritns obſervatione, vel lege, omnia 
Wa que fecit, nominis ſui poſſibilitate'feciſſe, & quod proprium, conſenta- 
run, Deo dignum fuerat, vero nihil nocens aut noxium, ſed opifernm, ſed 
luce, ſed auxiliaribus plenum bonis poteſtatis munifice liberalitate donaſſe? 
&challengeth the Heathens to produce any one of all their Magician 
io did the thouſandth part of what our Saviour did: who made uſe 
0! none of their Magical Rites and Obſervations in whatever he did; 
nl whatever he did was merely by his own power, and was withal 


* to anſwer the Heathens about the Miracles wrought by their 
, which fell ſhort of thoſe of Chriſt in three main particulars, the 


b. ge, O their working, the Naber of them, and the Quality of 

I things done. | *** + | | 

by 17 manner of their working. What they did was with a great 

ty <3; 0 mp and ceremony ; what Chriſt did was with a word ſpeak- 
„% „ mctimes without it by the touch of his Garment : Non in- 

„ „ eig, ſaith he, quis Deus, aut quo tempore, cui fuerit auxilia- 


fn "Rav fraFum reſtituerit ſanitati; illud ſolum audire deſidero, an 
| ach unckione materiæ, i. e. medicaminis alicujus ad tactum mor- 


bis Death and Sufferings, the excellent Pattern we have to follow in our 


coming God, and moſt beneficial to the World. And thence he 


bo- 


IX. 


re not to be found in any wrought by a power leſs than Divine. Which 4. c. 


irnobiue well expreſſeth in theſe words to the Heathens, Poteſtis ali. 7 
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bos juſſerit ab, hominibus..gvolare, imperaverit, fecerit, & emori valetydj. 


Toh. 21, 
25. 


Gul. Ader. 
de morbis 
Evargel. 


eſt nude, which ordinary Chriſtians do by their mere 


— 


num cauſam, & debilium corpora ad ſuas remeare naturas. Omitting al; 
ther circumſtances, name me, ſaith he, but which of your Gods ever Nah 
a Diſeaſe without any adjoined matter, ſome preſcriptions or other; or which 
"of them ever commanded Diſeaſes out of Bodies by their mere fonch 110 
quite remov d the cauſe ofthe Diſtempers. HMſculapi us, he ſays, cured Di. 
eaſes, but in the way that ordinary 'Phyſicians do, by preſcribing fore 
thing or other to be done by the Patients. Nella autem virtns ef n. 
dicaminibus amovere que noceant; beneficia iſta rerum, non ſunt curantim 
poteſtates. To cure Diſeaſes by Preſcriptions argues no power at all in 1; 
preſcriber, but virtue in the Medicine. | | 

2. In the number of the Perſons cured. They were very few which 
were cured in the Heather Temples; Chriſt cured whole multitudes, aud 
that not in the Reveſtries of the Temples where fraud and impoſtur 
might be eaſily ſuſpeFed, but in the preſence of the People who brovght 
to him all manner of Perſons ſick of all forts of Diſeaſes, which were 
cured by him; and theſe ſo numerous, that the Evangeliſt who records 
many of Chriſt's Miracles which had been omitted by the other, pe 
tells us at laſt, the Miracles of Chriſt were ſo many, that the wil: 
World would not contain them, But now Arnobius tells the Heathen, 
Quid prodeſt oſtendere unum aut alterum fortaſſe curatos, cum tot mill) 
ſubvenerit nemo, & plena ſint omnia miſerorum infeliciumque delubra? hit 
matter is it to ſhew one or two cured, when thouſands lie continually periſling 
for want of cure? yea ſuch as did FE ſculapium ipſum precibus fatigare, & 
invitare miſerrimis votis, that cou'd not beg a cure of Mſculapius with 
all their earneſtneſs and importunity. Ine 2 

3. In the quality of the Diſeaſes cured. The cures among the Heathen 
were ſome {light things in compariſon: of thoſe performed by Chtit; 
the moſt Acute, the moſt Chronical, the moſt Malignant of Diſeaſes 
curd by a Touch, a Word, a Thought. A Learned Phyſician hath un- 
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dertaken to make it evident from the circumſtances of the Hiſtory, and 

from the received Principles among the moſt Authentic Phyſicians, that 

the Diſeaſes cured by our Saviour, were all incurable by the Rule 
of Phyſic; if ſo, the greater the power of our Saviour, who cured then | 
with ſo much facility as he did. And he not only cured all Difeales 0 
himſelf, but gave a power to others, who were not at all verſed! ; 
matters of Art and Subtilty, that they ſhou'd do Miracles likewile 1 
fucis &. adminiculis, without any fraud or aſſiſtance + quid dic 7610 O men y 
tes incredul e, difficiles, dure ] alicuine mortalium Jupiter ille Copitolimd 5 
hujuſmodi poteſtatem dedit2 When did ever the great Jupiter Capitolin 3 
give a power of working Miracles to any? I do not ſay, ſaith he, of 77 he 
the dead, or curing the blind, or healing the lame; ſed 1 puſtulam, 7e Dr 
diam, populam, aut vocis imperio aut manus contrectatione compr aw his 
but to cure a wart, a pimple, any the moſt trivial thing, with a word ry n 
or the touch of the hand. Upon this Arnobius challengeth mor by, 
mous of all the Heathen Magicians, Zoroaftres, Armenius, Pry 5 
Apollonius, Damigero, Dardanus, Velus, Julianus, and 3 * 1 
other renowned Magician to give power to any one to make ö 1 des g. 
to ſpeak, the deaf to hear, the blind to ſee, or bring life into [ Vit 


Body. Or if this be too hard, with all their Magic Rites and 1nc4 


8 1 "F1tati 
zations, but to do that quod 4 ruſticis Chriſtianis * Let 


1 b 
a difference was there between the higheſt that cou d be * 
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5 judgments that the things done exceed all created power. For which 


arpole we are to obſerve that tho Impoſtures and Deluſions may go 
fr, the power of Magicians further v/hen Ood permits them; yet when 
God works Miracles to confirm a Divine Teſtimony, he makes it evi- 
gent that His power doth infinitely exceed them all. This is moſt con- 
ſpienous, in the caſe of Moſes and our Bleſſed Saviour. Firſt Moſes, 
hebegan to do ſome Miracles in the preſence of Pharaoh and the Mg p- 8. 10, 12. 
tis, turning his Rod into a Serpent; but we do not find Pharaoh at all 
amar d at it, but ſends preſently for the Magiciant to do the ſame, who 
ad it (whether really or only in appearance, is not material to our 
purpoſe,) but Aaron's Rod ſwallowed up theirs. The next time the wa- Ed. 7. 
fert are turned into blood by Moſes, The Magicians they do ſo too. After 19, 22. 
this, Moſes brings up Frogs upon the land, ſo do the Magicians, So that g. 6, 7. 
here now is a plain and open conteſt in the preſence of Pharaoh and his 
People, between Moſes and the Magzcians, and they try for Victory 
over each other; ſo that if Myſes do no more than they, they wou'd 
look upon him but as a Magician; but if Moſes do that which by the 
acknowledgment of theſe Magicians themſelves cou'd be only by Di- 
vine Power, then it is demonſtrably evident that his power was as far 
above the power of Magic, as God is above the Devil. Accordingly 
we find it in the very next Miracle in turning the duſt into Ciniphes (which 
ve render) lice, the Magicians are non-pluſt, and give out, ſaying in 
plain terms, This ig the finger of God. And what greater acknowledg- 
ment can there be of Divine Power than the confeſſion of thoſe who 
ſkem'd to conteſt with it, and to imitate it as much as poſſible? Aﬀeer 
this we find not the Magicians offering to conteſt with Moſes, and in the 
plague of Bozls, we particularly read that they could not ſtand before 2. 11. 
Miſes, Thus we ſee in the caſe of Moſes how evident it was that there 
vas a power above all power of Magic which did appear in Moſes. And 
likewiſe in the caſe of our Bleſſed Saviour; for altho' Sion Magus, 
#jollonivs, or others might do ſome ſmall things, or make ſome great 
(he and noiſe by what they did; yet none of them ever came near the 
doing things of the ſame kind which our Saviour did, curing the born- 
blind, reſtoring the dead to life after four days, and ſo as to live a conſide- 
able time after; or in the manner he did them, with a Word, a Touch, 
"1th that frequency and openneſs before his greateſt Enemies as well as 
followers, and in ſuch an uncontroul'd manner, that neither Jews nor 
athens ever queſtion'd the truth of them. And after all theſe, when 
*was laid in the grave after his Crucifixion, exactly according to his own 
ſtediction, he aroſe again the third day, and appear d frequently among 
sViſciples for forty days together. After which 1n their preſence; he 
need up to Heaven, and ſoon after, made good his promiſe to them, 
[ ſending is Holy Spirit upon them, by which they ſpake with Tongues, | 
* Miracles, went up and down preaching the Goſpel of Chriſt x 
a great boldneſs, cheerfulneſs and conſtancy, and after undergoing | 
Rt vhs,” of hardſhip in it, they ſeal'd the truth of all they ſpake 
| $ Er Blood, laying down their Lives to give witneſs to it. Thus 
3 1 5 the latisfaction of the minds of all good Men bath God 
be hart p higheſt Rational Evidence of the truth of the Doctrine which 
| Teveald to the World. And thus I have finiſhed the Second 
1 | Part 


8. 19. 
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Part of my Task, which concern'd the Rational Evidence of the truth 
of Divine Revelation from the Perſons who were imploy d to delher 
God's mind to the World: And therein have, I hope, made it eviden 
that both Moſes and the Prophets, our Saviour and his Apoſtles, did am 
with ſufficient Rational Evidence to convince the. World that they wer 
Perſons immediately ſent from God. „ a, Fo PF 
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/. CHA 8 48 
Of the Being of God. 


| The Principles of all Religion lie in the Being of God and Inmorta- 
by of the Soul: from them the neceſſity' of a particular Divine Re- 


Divine Authority of the Scriptures. II. Why Moſes doth not 
prove the Being of God, but ſuppoſe it. III. The notion of a 


þrticularly of the Idea of God, IV. How we can form an Idea 
of an infinite Being. V, VI. How far ſuch an Idea argues exi- 
fence. VII, VIII. The: great unreaſonableneſs of Atheiſm de. 
mon/trated, Of the Hypotheſes of the Ariſtotelian and Epicurean 
Atheiſts, IX. The Atheiſts pretences examin d and refuted. X, 
Xl, XII, XIII. Of the nature of the Arguments whereby we prove 
there is a God, Of univerſal conſent and the Evidence of that to 
prove a Deity and Immortality of Souls. XIV, XV. Of neceſſity 
of Exiſt-nce imply'd in the notion of God, and how far that proves 
the Being .of God. XVI. The order of the World and uſefulneſs 
of the parts of it, and eſpecially of Man's body an argument of a 
Deity, XVII. Some bigher Principle prov'd to be in the World 
than Matter and Motion, XVIII. The nature of the Soul, and 
Pebiliy of its ſubſiſting after Death. XIX. Strange appearan- 
5 Nature not ſolvable by the power of Imaginatidn, | 


3 ESE FE ĩͤ Y THe 1s, 13 8 3 
Aving in the precedent Book largely given a rational account 
of the grounds of our Faith, as to the Perfons whom God 


imploys to reveal his Mind to the World; it we can now 
8 Div; make it appear that thoſe ſacred Records which we embrace 
nely 


= wanting to juſtify our Religion in point of Reaſon to be True, 


bwin (relation to be Divine.” For the Scriptures themſelves coming 


3 1 God; ye are bound to believe them to be ſuch as 
en tO ; a 2 i £ 2 * . 
Foundations 8 Nh unleſs we have ground to queſtion the general 


4 15 not ſutable to thoſe general foundations. The foundations of 
Sion lie in two things; That there N God who rules the World, 
+ 5 


aid 


Duty very conſonant to Reaſon. Of the nature of Ideas, and 


yelation rationally deduced; the method laid down for proving the 


Religion asuncertatn, or this particular way of Reli- 


* inſpir d, contain in them nothing unworthy of ſo great a 
or unbecoming Perſons ſent from God to deliver; there will be 
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g. and that the Souls of Men are capable of ſubſiſting after eee 


6 - 
. 
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Heb.11.6, © - bs 
comes unto God, muſt believe that he is, and that h I A ren $ jor beth 
A rewarder” 


that ſeek him ; ſo that if theſe things be not i 
ot ſup aer of they 
O nen we cannot 2 pon Sg ln 
ho embrace any way of Religion at all. For if SSRN Wanki 
11 om I am to ſerve and obey, and if I have not a Son! Ff not 2 God 
t ow e there can be no ſufficient obligation to Religi of an img. 
15 ucing to it : For all obligation to Obedience muſt fapy nor motin 
rad ſuch a Being which hath power to command 1 the Fx. 
5 of the promiſcnous ſcatterings of good and evil ©3 and by tex 
Motives engaging Men to the practice of Religion Wh, Life, the 
2 of a future State. If theſe things be ſare, a wy ſuppoſe' the 
0 Religion in neral thereby firmly 2 tabli ſh* 4 in the foundatioꝶ 
wo matter mo agreeable to reaſon, that the God bars preſently folloy 
ond himſelf reſcribe the way of his own worſhi PR 45 are ta ſerw 
| in N of that happineſs which Mens Souls T. abl 125 15 
9 7 f, that he alone ſhou d declare the Terms n be alone 
1 ed: For Man being a Creature endu'd with a fr AY 
ting, which he 1s conſcious to himſelf of, and the 1 rineiple of 
carry d to his end by neceflity of Nature or external Vio 18 e 
the concurtence of his own Reaſon and Choice, we 3 without 
Des hop ayes upon the performance of ſome Condom 
ee e eee ee 
r of it. Which Conditions 0 be perten and. the ka. 
7 Man s obedience towards God as his Creatour and Coen 11 8 
is gratitude for the Tenders of fo great a Happi e 
gift of his Maker. w : | appineſs which is the fte 
feribe hee e cannot ſuppoſe any one to have power to pt 
the 8 Tet Conditions, but he that hath power likewiſe to de 0 
God hit ( her Happineſs upon non. performance, and had ha 
_—_ elf, But in order to Mars underſtanding bis Duty, and hi 
te lock op th IT dae t theſe Conditigns mult nol 
ANN rde, of Heaven, bu 
Gang reveal d, that he may be fully a dafiptel ker 15 wy 
cecnfable, ne his mers veel. Had MARS OY 
outofftniihe his Mater nk , i 5 * 3 indeed remain d with 
. ' ood in pot 
1 Foy terms of Obedience Ce trom the 83 re to bh 88 A 
Kr. 57 particular Precepts which ſnou d bear the impreſs of his Vs 
8 8 Wo upon them ; beſide which, the whole Volume of the Cre 
ion, without, and his own Reaſon within wou'd have been ſufhct 
5 7 NR to him in*the performance of his duty. But he ab 
e Fo erty, and being thereby 'guilty of Apoſtaſy from God (1 
GA and 1 propenſity to Sin, and the ſtrangeneſs betwe 
eifary that 115 s of Men) a partictilar Revelation is now become 1 
* 25 5 g e may thereby underſtand on what terms God vi 
784 A 2 5 and by What means they may be reſtored into bis! 
tore of Divi Aly, it not agreeing with the free and communicative n 
ct iNN (which was the gelt Original of the Wo! 
| — IO all Mankind to periſh in their own folly, we mult fol 
a 4 e this way for Man's'tecovery'to be ſome where preſcrib'd, and t 
I W Of it to be ſome wheteextant in the World. 80 that frol 
"Fr general Principles of the exiſtence of God, and immortality : fl 
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cul, ve. bave dedueed, by. clear and evident 9 on the neceſſity of 
lage particular Pinine Revelation, as che Stenddrd and Meaſure of Re- 
den Ad accggqing {9 theſe | rinciples AE pu e whatever 
Bede "yp of Divine Revelation z for it muſt be. ſutahig to that Di- 
bnd nsture from whom it is uppos d to come, and it muſt p Agreeable 
"\ the conditions of the Souls. of Men and, therefore that which car- 
les with it the greateſt evidence, of Divine, Revelation, is, à faithful 
repreſentation. of the ſtate e between God and the Souls of 
and a Divine diſcovery pf choſe ways whereby Mens Souls may 
be fated for eternal Happinęſs. A Divine Revelztion then muſt be 
gadſol and true in all its Narrat ions it muſt be excellent and becoming 
God in all its Diſcoveries. Anq therefore all that can q ich any reaſon 
qe del d for proof of the Divine Authority of the Seriptures, will lie 
ntheſe three things. Firſt, That the foundations of, Religion are of un- 
Well certainty, or that there is a God, and that Mens Souls are Inmor-. 
ll. Secandly, That the Scriptures. do moſt faithfully relate the matters of 
dt Antiquity therein contain d (which do, moſt concern the Hiſtory 
of the reich between God and Man.). Thirdly, that the Scriptures are 
the only Authentic Records of thoſe. tefms on which happineſs may 'be ex- 
led in another World. CEA - 7 * Es 4 BALTES \! \ f F 
begin with the firſt of a em, which concerns the Exiſtence, of God, 11. 
6d Immortality of the Soul; both which ſeem to be ſuppos d as gene- 
nl Prolepſes in the Writings of. Maſer, and as things ſo conſonant to 
Humne nature, that none to N ſhon'd come cou d be 
ppos'd to queſtion them. And therefore he ſpends no time in the o- 
peroſe proving of either of theſe, kugwing to how little purpoſe his 
Writings wou d be to ſuch who eny'd theſe firſt Principles of all Re- 
gion. But beſide this, there may be theſe accounts A why theſe 
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win faundations of all Religion are no more inſiſted on in the firſt, 
books ofthe Scripture, which contain the Ofiginals of the World. Firſt, 
baſe theſe were in the time of the writing of them, believed with, an uni- 
terſal conſent of Mankind. In thoſe more early da 8 of the World, 
hen the Tradition of the firſt Ages of it was more frelh and intire, it is 
ſarce imaginable that Men ſhou d queſtion the Being of a God, when 
lk Hiſtory of the Flood, and the Propagation of the World after it by 
de Sons of Noah, and the burning of Sodom and Gomorrah were ſo freſh 
their memories, as having been done fo few Generations before them. 
aby what remains of any Hiſtory of other Nations in thoſe elder 
es, Men were ſo far from Atheiſin, that Polytheiſmand Idolatry were, 
be common practice of the World, as is molt evident in all Relations of 
heanclent Chaldeant, Mg yptiant, Phenicians, and other Nations, who 
uppos d theſe two Principles, as well as thaſs who ſery d the true 
Wd. And in all probability, as Men are apt ta run from one extreme 
Buber, Polytheiſm was the firſt occaſjon of Atbeiſ, and Ldolatry o | 
Mligior. And thence. we ind ths Hirth appearance of Atheiſts. to be 
0 moſt blind and ſuperſtitious Age of Far eece, ;when. the obſcene Po- 
11 debauch d the common underſtandigzs of the Pegple, as to 
«i em believe ſach things concerning their Gods, which were ſo 
cb ease Humane Ngkiire, ,that-all who had any. ſfinſe of good- 
Ki he flo ag ge 8 we gt ase 

D C g 


float: 2 | 1 ind therefore 
date, outs and jeers of the Ga ale 


n their yenerable Deztier, which, they, ſo ſolemnly wor- 
"IO © {+ ſhipped, 


— 


» Poot 


Nat. ves: the moſt ſutable Devotion for them had been latnetiting their Den 
' © 3 Now when'theſe common Deities were ſo much deridec By intel, 
Men, and yet the order of the World ſeem d to tell them thefe Sy in 
ally a God, tho thoſe were none; thoſe who had Philoſophie wh 
ſuch as Democritus and Epicurut, ſet themſelves to work to tee if they 
cou'd ſolve the Ph4nomens of Nature without a Deity; and: thereſy 
aſſerted the Origin of the Univerſe to be only by a fortuitous Contour 
of infinite, little Particles: but herein they befool'd themſelves a 
their greedy Followers, who were gladto be rid of thoſe Anxictis 0. 
mind which the thought of a Deity and an immiortal Soul did ch 
within them. And altho' Lucretius in a bravado tells us of his Mall 
that when Mens minds were ſunk under the burden of Religion, | 


Lucret. l. .. 


Humana ante oculos fede cum vita jacetet 7 
In terris oppreſſa gravi ſub relliginee 
Prinmm Grains homo mortales tollere contra 
Ef oculos auſus, primuſque ohhaſtere eontla. 


a 
— 


That Epicurus was the firſt true Gyant who durſt encounter the Gadi, zul 
if we believe him, overthrew them in open field; | 114-84, M 


Quare relligio pedibus ſuljecta vicilſits 
Obteritur, nos ex#quat uidoria clo. 


Yet Cotta in Tully reports the iſſue of this Battle quite otherwiſe; fut 
altho the greateſt triumph in this Victory had been only to becomelits 
the Beaſts that periſh; yet if we believe Cotta, Epicurus was ſo far fin 
gaining any of his belov'd Eaſe and Pleaſure by his Sentiments, thi 
never was School-boy.more afraid of a Rod, nor did any Enemy mor 
dread a Conquerour; than Epicurus did the thoughts of a God and Death 

Cicero de Nec quenquam vidi qui magis ea que timenda eſſe negaret, timeret; mori 
I. c. S6. dico & Deos. So hard it is for an Epicurean even after he hath Pro 
tuted his Conſcienee, to ſilence it; but (whatever there be in the Ar 
there is an Elaſtical power in Conſcience that will bear its ſelf up not 
withſtanding the weight that is laid upon it. And yet after all the [2 
bours of Eyicurus, he knew it was to no purpoſe to endeavour to 106 
out wholly the belief of a Deity out of the World, becauſe of the un 
nimous conſent of the World in it; and therefore he admits of it a5 
Cicero de neceſſary Prolepſes or Anticipation of Humane Nature, quod in wi 
Yate Ven. amimis Deorum notionem imprejſaſſet ipſa natura, that nature 16. elf ; 
fan el an Idea of God upon the minds of Men; bum enim mon inffit 
aliquo aut more ant lege ſit opinio confhituta, f e ae my 
firma conſemſio, intelligi neceſſe eſt Deos eſſe, quon? inſctar co 
potius innatat cognitionet habemus; de quo aum omnium nume " bell 
id verum eſſẽ neceſſe eſt, as Velltius the Epicurea argues. Since tis 4 
of a Deity, neither riſes from Cuſtom nor was enacted by 1 ut 
[ | ungnimouſly afſented-sto by all Mankind; it nectflarily follow if 
there muſt be a Deity, becauſe the Idea of it is'ſ© natural wee 
were thus E in the Philoſophical Age of Greece, "1 


to RA 


* 


bent their wits to unlettle tie Belief of fuch things as tended © | | 


— 
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on; how much more might it be eſteem d a generpl-Priveiple of Hu- 
"an? Nature in thoſe 
10 gear'd that we read 


nhl Writings, when his very imployment, and the Hiſtory he 


of among the more aueient Nations But Se 


vote, was the greateſt Evidence that there was one. Con d any of 


them queſtion, I hecher thete were a God, or no, Ho Had heard his 
volee at Mount Sine. and had receiv'd a la from him, who had been 
went at ſo many Miracles which were done by-Moſes in igypt and the 
wikernels? What more evident demonſtration of God cou'd be deſit d, 
than thoſe many unparallelld Miracles, which were wrought among 
them? And thoſe who'weu'danot-be convinced; by them that there 
w2z3 God, wou d certainly be convinced by nothing. -Thirdly, It was 
unſacable to the purpoſe of Maſes to go about to prove any thing he 
deliver d by the mere force of Humane Reaſon, becauſe he writ as a per- 
ſon imploy'd by God; and therefore by the Arguments on which they 
were to helieve his Teſtimony! in whatever he writ, they cou'd not but 
believe there was a God that implay'd- him. And from hence it is that 
Mes with ſo much Majeſty and Authority begins the Hiſtory of the 
Creation, with, 1n the beginning God created the Heaven and the Earth; 
Thefe cau'd be no greater Evidence that there was an infinitely wiſe, 
good, and powerful God, than that the Univerſe was produced out of 
nothing by him; and what reaſon cou'd there be to diſtruſt his Teſtimo- 
ty who relates it, ho manifeſted not only that there was a God, but 
that be was imploy d by him, by the Miracles which he wrought? 80 
that all our former diſcourſe concerning the Evidences of Divine Reve- 
tion, are a moſt palpable demonſtration of a Deity ; for. if there be 
uch a power which can alter the courſe of Nature when he pleaſes, the 
being wherein it is, muſt needs be infinite 5 which is the ſame which we 
nean by God. 0 D 5 W150 figs Wyn fag: 30/1 

but yet for thoſe whoſe minds are ſo coy and ſqueamiſh as to any 
laing of Divine Revelation; we want not ſufficient Evidence in point 
oReaſon to prove to them the Exiſtence of a Deity. In order to which, 
all clear theſe following Propoſition cis 1! we: rr 

I, That the true not ion of a Deity is moſt agreealie ta the faculties of 
Mens Souls, and moſt conſonant to Reaſon and the Right of Nature. 

2. That thoſe who will not believe that there is 4 Gau, do believe other 
lbings on far leſs Reaſon, and muſt by their own Principles deny ſome things 


Mich are apparently true, : 


* 


fr "to have, con ftdering Hir nature. * 


Wuls, end moſt conſonunt to Reaſon and the Light of Nature : i. e. that 
the Idea of God (or that which we conceive in our minds when we 
inkof God) is-ſo far from being any ways repugnant to any Princi- 
of Reaſon within us, that it is hard to pitch on any other Notion 
Mich hath fewer entanglements in it, to a mind ſo far Meraphſccal as 
Padſtra® from Sence and Prejudice. I grant it very difficult, nay im- 
has; tor thoſe to have any trus ſettld notion of a God; ho ſeareh 
b a Idea of him in their Fancies, 3 never conſcĩous to them - 


ves d. any bigher faculty im their Souls than mere Imagination. Such 


by have imoginem Jeu, Origalects Minervi, as he in Tully ſpeaks, 
ldea of an (dal in their minds; but none of a true God. For we 
=, ; may 


3. That we have a certain Evidence that there is a God, at it is poſſible 
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elder timed When not ſo much as che Diſſenter 
it was leſs needful for Moſes - to inſiſt much on the proof of of a 


Ill. 


Ut the true notion of God is moſt 'agreeable to the faculties of Mens pro, 1. 


amere creature of the-Underſtanding, yet the Mind cou'd not tr 
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may as ſoom ebche by the igt ef colourstEurndentdnd/the nine o 
Soundef u by any corporal Ptrantaffre une 46 fag n dune Iden of bol 
And'altho' ſometimes an idea be take fet that impeHDN of th 
which is lodg d in the Phantaſy, yet here we take it in à more Ki | 

fence, as it contains thereptefentation of any thing in the Ming: #6; 
is commonly ſaid in the Schools that the Divine Intellect doth wes 
ſtand things by their Ideas, which are nothing elſe but the titigsatn, 
ſelves asthey'are-objettively repreſented to the Underſtanding!” 80 ch 
an Idea in its general ſence in which we take it, is nothing eſſe bir the 
objective Being of a thing as it terminates the Underſtanding,” and is 
form of tho act of Intellection: that which ãs then immediately repreſen. 

ted to the mind in its perception of things, is the Idea of | Notion of 
Now ſuch an Idea as this is, may be either true er falſe. For beter 
underſtanding of which we muſt conſider that an Idea in the. Son! may 
be conſider d two ways. 1. As it is a mode of Cogitation, or the a8 
the Soul apprehending an Object; now this way no Idea can be fille: 
for as it is an act of the Mind, every Idea hath its truth « for whether [ 
imagine a Golden Mountain, or another, it matters not here g for the 
one Idea is as true as the other, conſidering it merely as an att of the 
Mind. For the mind is as really imploy'd about the one as the other: 2 
the Will is about an Object whether it be feafible or no. 2, The \dex 
may be conſider' d in regard of its Objective Reality, or as it repreſent 
fome outward object; now the truth or falſhood of the Ideadies in the 
Underſtanding paſſing judgment concerning the outward Object as en 
ſtent, which doth correſpond to the Idea which is in the Mind. And 
the proneneſs of the Underſtanding's error in this caſe ariſeth from the 
different nature of thoſe things which are repreſented to the Mind; for 
fome of them are general and abſtracted things, and do not at all ap 
poſe exiftence, as the nature of Truth, of a Being, of Cogitatioriz-04 
ther Ideas depend upon Exiſtence ſuppos'd, as the Idea of the Sung Whidl 
I apprehend in my Mind becauſel have ſeen it; but beſides theſe ther 
are other Ideas in the Mind, which the Underſtanding forms within i 
ſelf by its own power, as it is a Principle of Cogitation; ſuch are those 
which are called entia rationis, and have no other Exiſtence at all bat 
only in ther Underſtanding, as Chimera's, Centaurer, &c. Now as to 
theſe, we are to obſetve, that altho the compoſition of theſe things to- 
gether by the Underſtanding, be that which makes theſe Ideas to be on 
ly 6&itious, yet the Underſtanding would not be able to compound 
ſuch things, were they not ſeverally repreſented to the Mind; as une 
we had known what a Horſe and a Man had been, our minds coud nol 
have conjoyn'd them together in its apprehenſion: 80 that in theſ 
which are the moſt fictitious Ideas we ſee, that altho the Idea its (e106 


ſuch an Idea but upon Pre- exiſtent matter, and ſome objective real 
muſt be ſuppos'd in order to the intellectual Conception of theſe Au 
malous Entities. By which we ſee that that ſtrange lind af Om 
tency which ſome have attributed to Underſtapding, lies not in a fut 
er of conceiving things wholly impodſible, unn of able y 
Non · entities, But in a kind of. African Copulation of ſuch 1 0 
things together, which inc Nature ſenm whally in 5 
the” Schools»ſpealt) or have no cqngtufth a alf in che our % 
Univerſe. Sorthat hadehere never been any fuck, thing in tis f 


as matter and mation, it is very hard to conceive; how the Unde " 
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ou have form'd withitvies ſelf the varlerm of 'che-Sperjes of ſuch 


thin S, 
varic. 


7 things which have no objective reality at all. I grant thoſe we call 


atis rationis have nd external reality as they are ſach; but yet I ſay. 


the exiſtence of matter in the World, and the corporeal Phantaſms of 


kntities, which have exiſtence beyond the Humane Intellect. 

The great inquiry then is, how far this Plaſtic Power of the Under- 
ſanding, may extend its ſelf in its forming an Idea of God. That there 
ſich a one in the minds of Men, is evident to every one that conſults 
We own Faculties, and enquires of them, whether they cannot appre- 
hend à ſettld and conſiſtent Notion of a Being which is abſolutely Per- 
24 For that is all we underſtand by the Idea of God; not that there 
any ſuch connate Idea in the Soul, in the Senſe which connate Ideas are 
commonly underſtood; but that there is a Faculty in the Soul, whereby 
don the free uſe of Reaſon, It can form within its ſelf a ſettI'd Notion 
of ſuch a Being, which is as perfect as it is poſſible for us to conceive a 
being to be. If any difficulty be made concerning the forming ſuch a 


timſelf whether he judges all Beings in the World equal; whether a 
Mybroo bath in it all the perfections which Man hath 2 which I ſup- 
roſe none, who have a Mind within them can queſtion. If then it be 
manted that Man hath ſome Perfection in him above inferior Creatures, 
twill be no matter of difficulty to ſhew wherein Man exceeds other in- 
frior Beings, For is not Life a greater Perfection than the want of it? 
knot Reaſon and Knowledge, a Perfection above Senſe ? and ſo let us 
moceed to thoſe things, wherein one Man differs from another; for it 
8evident, that all Men are not of equal Accompliſhments ; is not then 
Inecaſt and Prudence above Incogitancy and Folly? Is not the know- 
lage of Canſes of things better than'Stapidity anddgnorance ? Is not 
bneficence and Liberality more noble than Parſimony and Narrowneſs 
0 pirit? Is not true Goodneſs far above Debauchery and Intemperance ? 
ind are not all theſe far better, when they are joyijd with ſuch a pow- 
fas hath no limits or bounds at all? Now then.i#i# not poſſible for 
Man mind, proceeding in its ordinary way of Iutellection, to form 
motion of ſuch a Being, which hath Wiſdom, Goodneſs and Power 
Ut, without any limits and bounds at all, or any of thoſe Abatements 
Mich any of theſe Perfections are found with in Man? For it is un- 
eeivable, that the mind of Man can attribute to its ſelf abſolute 


8 Wedge far above what it hath; yet it cannot but ſay, that theſe 
b tions wou'd be greater if it were always pofleſs'd of them, and it 
ue mpoffible that it ſnould ever ceaſe to be, or not have been. 80 
Aae ning infinite Ooodneſs, Wiſdom and Power, with Eternity 
@ city of Exiſtence, the reſult is the notion of a Being abſolutely 


un Faculties,” and the method they proceed in, in their cleareſt 
Pons and Ratiocinations. And the Mind 


2 * 


"Lich are che refules oFthale two grand Principles ofthe Uni- 
put becauſe it is ſo imphſſible for minds not. very Contemplative 
gan pb ee we Abäraer tem matter, thents ft is we Ar pte ima- 
oine ſuch a Power in the Underſtanding, whereby it may form Ideas of 


tward Beings“ are the foundation of the Soul s conception of thoſe 


Notion in ones mind, let the Perſon who ſcruples it, only inquire of 


Noon when it cannot but ſee its own defects in thoſe things it ex- 
b Other Creatures in ; and ſuppoſing it had Power, Goodneſs and 


Nt. so that now whoevet queſtions che ſutableneſs of ſuch a No- 
Vor Idea to the faculties of Mens Souls, muſt queſtion the truth of 


of Man may as well. 
 __ queſtion 
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queſtion th truth of auy Idea it hath withir its ſelf, as of this we ;,,.\ 
diſcvurſe ef. Nay, it may be far [6ongr puzrd -i any of thoſ. H, 
which re tranſmitted into the Phanralyby the Impreſſions 6fCo,, 
Beings upon the Orgaris of Senſe,” than in this more intellectual and Abe 
ſtracted Idea, which depends wholly upon the Mine. 
v. All tlie difficulty now is, whetherthis Idea of ſuch an abſolutely ,," 
fect Being, be any thing elſe but the Underſtanding's Plaſtic 4 
whereby it can unite all theſe Perfections together in one J 
or doth it neceſſarily imply, that there muſt be ſuch a Being real a 
ſtent, or elſe I cou d never have form'd ſuch a ſettld Notion of ting 
my mind ® To this I anſwer, 1. It is as much as I defire at vreſen 
that the forming of ſuch an Idea in the Mind, is as ſutable and agreehh 
to our Faculties as the forming the Conception of any other Being inth 
World. For hereby it is moſt evident that the notion of. à God in 
ports nothing incongruous to Reaſon, or repugnant to the Faculties gf 
our Souls; but that the Mind will form as ſettI'd and clear a notion a 
God, as of any thing which in the judgment of Epicurus, his infalli 
ble Senſes did the moſt aſſure bim of. So that there can be go ſhadoy 
of a pretence, why any ſhou'd reject the Being of a God becauſe of the 
impoſſibility to conceive any ſuch Being as God is, If to this it be ob 
jetted, that ſuch things are imply d in ibis Idea, which make it unconis 
vable, in that all the Perfection, in this Being are ſupposd to be in 
finite, and Infinity tranſcends our | capacity of apprehenſion, | To 
this I anſwer, 1. That thoſe who deny Infinity in God, muſt neceſſarij 
attribute it to ſomething elſe, as to infinite Space, infinity of ſucceſſion 
of Ages and Perſons, if the World were Eternal; and therefore iti 
molt unreaſonable to reject any Notion for that which it is imyoſlib 
but if I deny that, I muſt attribute it to ſomething elſe, to whoſe le 
it is far leſs proper than it is to God's. 2. Leſt Iſhou'd rather ſeek 
avoid the Argument than'to ſatisfy it, I ſay, that tho infinite as in 
nite cannot be comprehended, yet we may clearly and diſtinctly app 
hend a Being to be of that nature, that no limits can be aſſign d to it) 
to its Power or Preſence ; which is as muchras to underſtand it tot 
infinite. The ratio ſormalis of Infinity may not be underſtood clean 
and diſtinctly, but yet the Being which is infinite may be. Infinity! 
{elf cannot be on this account, becauſe however Poſitive we apptebe 
it, yet we always apprehend it in a Negative way, becauſe we concell 
it by denying all limitations and bounds to it ; but the Being which 
infinite we apprehend in a Poſitive Manner, altho' not "adequately, * 
cauſe we cannot comprehend all which is in it. As we may clearly 
diſtinctly ſee the Sea, tho we cannot diſcover the bounds of it; ſol 
we clearly and diſtinaly apprehend ſome Perfe&ions of God when 
flix our Minds on them, altho' we are not able to graſp them altog 
in our narrow and confin'd Intellects, becauſe they are infinite. 3 
we ſee that God's Infinity doth not at all abate the clearnels and dull 
neſs of the Notion which we have of God; ſo that tho the Perfedie 
of God are without bounds or limits, yet it bears no repugnancy — 
Mens natural Faculties, to have à ſettld Idea of a Being infinitely pef 
in their Minds. n OS we f 0 
VI. To the Queſtiop,-I anſwer, It ſeems highly probable and "I 
conſonant to Reaſon than'the-cottrary; that this Idea of God ups: 
mind of Man, is no merely fictitious Idea; but that it is e 
there by that God whoſe Idea it is, and therefore doth ſuppole © 
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- the Thing corteſ pondent to that objective reality which is in the Un- 


derſtanding. For aſtho I am not ſo well ſatisfy d that the mere objective 
ality of the Idea of God dathexceed the efficiency of the mind, as that 


Wea is nakedly conſider'd in it (elf, becauſe of the unlimited power of 


he Underſtanding in conception: Yet ſay,xconfidering that Idea in all 
fe cireumſtances of it, it ſeems highly probable that it is no mere 
nr rationis, or figment of the underſtanding; and that will appear on 


theſe conſiderations. -T. This Idea is of ſuch a Nature as cou'd not be 


amd from the Underſtanding's conſideration of any corporeal Phan- 
aſs Becanſe whatever bath any thing of Matter in it, involves of 
neceſſity many imperfections along with it; for every part of Matter is 
liyifible into more parts. Now it is a thing evident to Natural Light, 
that it is a greater Perfection not to be diviſible than to be ſo. Beſides, 
orporcal Phantaſms are ſo far from belping us in forming this Idea, 
that they alone hinder us from a diſtin& Conception of it, while we at- 
end to them; becauſe theſe bear no proportion qt all to ſuch a Being. 
chat this Idea however muſt be a pure act of Intellection, and there- 
fore ſuppoſing there were no other faculty in Man but Imagination, it 
vol d bear the greateſt repugnancy to our Conceptions, and it wou'd 
be according to the Principles of Epicurus and ſome modern Philoſo- 
phers, a thing wholly impoſſible to form an Idea of God, unleſs with 
Ficurus we imagine him to be Corporeal, which is to ſay, he is no 
Cod. Which was the reaſon that Tzlly ſaid, Epicurus did only, nomi- 
m ponere, re tollere Deos, becauſe ſuch a Notion of God is repugnant 
tb Natural Light. So that if this Idea doth wholly abſtract from cor- 


In Man's Soul than mere Imagination, and it is hardly conceivable 
whence a faculty which thus extends it to an infinite object, ſhou'd 
me, but from an infinite Being: eſpecially if we conſider, Secondly; 
That the Underſtanding in forming this Idea f God, doth not by diſtin& 
Wt firſt collect one Perfection, and then another, and at laſt unite theſe 
wgether, but the ſimplicity and unity of all theſe Perfections is as ne- 
Ellrily conceiv'd as any of them. Granting then that the Underſtand- 
ig by the obſerving of ſeveral Perfe&tions in the World, might be able 
b abſtract theſe ſeverally from each Being wherein they were, yet 
Mence ſhou'd the Idea of the Unity and Inſeparability of all theſe Per- 


Iintitions Ideas, but then thoſe are ſo far from unity with each other, 


from ſ peaking repugnancy to each other, that the Unity and Inſepa- 


lit of them is as neceſſary to the forming of this Idea, as any other 


* epends upon thoſe Perfections as the cauſes of it: as in the cleareſt 


we truths ; 
Wo 0 low 
es be ne 
We not equ 


ſome are of quicker · apprehenſion than others are; now 
er apprehenſions a more particular way of demonſtrating 


9 


al Evidence to ſeveral Perſons. 


xy ” 


poreal Phantaſms; it thereby appears that there is a higher faculty 


tions come? The Mind may, it is true, knit ſome things together 
at in themſelves they ſpeak mutual Repugnancy to one another, which 


Wkes them proper entia rationis; but theſe ſeveral Perfections are ſo 


Wn whatſoever. So that from hence it appears that the conſide- 
| M of the Periections which are in the Creatures, is only an occaſi- 
wen to the Mind to help it in its Idea of God, and not that the Idea 


x 32 truths the Manner of demonſtration may be neceſſary to 
4 dühnderltanding to its clearer aſſent, tho the things in themſelves 
oudtedly true. For all minds are not equally capable of the 


celiary, yet the truths in themſelves are equal, tho they 
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ſtract the other from his Nature, which is an Argument this Idea is nc 
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3. It appears that this is no mere fictitious Idea from the uniform 
of it in all perſons who have freed themſelves from the Entanglem 
of corporeal phantaſms. Thoſe we call entia rationis; we find by "J 
rience in our Minds that they are form'd ad placitum; we may'imao'n, 
them as many ways as we pleaſe; but we feet is quite otheryiſ.. 
this Idea of God; for in thoſe Attributes or Perfections which b 3 
light of Nature we attribute to God, there is an uniform conſent i 
thoſe who have diveſted their Minds of cor poreal phantaſms in * 
conceptions of God. For while men have agreed that the obe a 
their Idea is a Being abſolutely perfect, there hath been no diſſent in the 
Perfections which have been attributed to it; none have queſtion hy 
infinite Wiſdam, Goodneſy, and Power, joyn d with neceſſity of Er. 
ſtence, have been all imply d in this Idea. So that it is ſcarce poſliblety 
inſtance in any one Idea, no not of thoſe which are moſt obvious tg 
our Senſes, wherein there hath been ſo great an uniformity of Mens con 
ceptions as in this Idea of God. And the moſt groſs corporeal Idea gf 
the moſt ſenſible matter hath been more liable to heats and Ciſputes 
among Philoſophers, than this Idea of a Being infinite and purely ſpin. 
tual. Which ſtrongly proves my preſent Propoſition, That this Ids 
of God is very conſonant to Natural light; for it is hardly conceivable 
that there ſhou'd be ſo univerſal a Conſent of minds in this Idea, were 
it not a Natural reſult from the free uſe of our Reaſon and Faculties, 
And that which adds further weight to this Argument is, thatWtho'ln- 
finity be ſo neceſſarily imply'd in this Idea of God, yet Men do not at 
tribute all kind of infinite Things to God; for there being conceivable 
infinite Number, infinite Longitude, as well as infinite power and knows 
ledge, our minds readily attribute the latter to God, and as readily ab 


fictitious, but argues Reality in the thing correſpondent to our concep 
tion of it. So much may ſuffice to clear the firſt Propoſition, viz. Th 
the notion of a God is very ſutable to the Faculties of Mens Souls, and ti 
that light of Nature which they proceed by in forming the conceptions of things 
Thoſe who deny that there is a God, do aſſert other things on far kf 
evidence of Reaſon, and muſt by their own principles deny ſome thingrwhid 
are apparently true. One wou d expect that ſuch perſons who are i 
to condemn the whole World of folly in believing the truth of Religi 
and wou'd fain be admir'd as Men of a deeper reach, and greater wit a 
ſagacity than others, wou'd, when they have exploded a Deity, at lea 
give us ſome more rational and conſiſtent account of things, than 
can give that there is a God. But on the contrary we find the reaſod 
on which they reje& a Deity ſo lamentably weak, and fo eaſily reto 
ted upon themſelves, and the Hypotheſes they ſubſtitute inſtead of a Dt 
319 ſo precarious, obſcure and uncertain.” that we need no other ag 
ment to evince the reaſonableneſs of Religion, than from the mani | 
folly as well as impiety of thoſe who oppoſe it. Which we (hall 0 
evident by theſe two things: 1. That while they deny a Deity, they of 
other things on far leſs reaſon. 2. That by thoſe principles on which il 
deny a Deity, they muſt deny ſome things which are apparently ww 5 
1. That they aſſert ſome things on far leſs reaſon than we dot . 
is a God. For if there be not an infinitely powerful God who In 
ced the World out of nothing, it muſt neceſſarily follow 2 5 A 
the different Principles of the Ariſtotelian and Epicurean Al 3 
either the World was as it is from all eternity, or elſe that! 1 
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Aeby the fortnitous concourſe of Atoms. Now I appeal to the Rea. 
malls perlen, who hath the free uſe, of it, Wbetber either. of 
725 two Hypotheſes urged with the ſame or greater difficulties; Ge. be 
5 far more W than the exiſtenge of a Deity is, or che pro- 
| the WorlG&by Him. 114 
. the belief of « Deity; and nothing can be a greater evidence gf an 
tangled Mind than this is: Lo deny a thing becauſe of ſome, difhculs 
in it, and inſtead Of it to aſſert another thing which is .chargeable 
Git the very ſame difficulty in a higher degree. ¶ hus when they re- 
(ta Deity, becauſe they cannot underſtand what Infinity means; both 
theſe Hypotheſes are liable to the ſame intgcacy in appiphending the 
ture of ſomething infinite: For according to the Hpfaure amt, there 
moſt be an infinite Space, and what greater eaſę to the Mind is there in 
-onceiving.an Idea of that than of an infinite Being? And if the World 
te eternal chere muſt have been paſt an infinite ſucceſſion of Ages, and 
«not the Underſtanding as eaſily Joſt in this, a8 in an eternal Being 
which created the World? For if the courſe of Generations in the 
World had no beginning at all, (which neceſſarily follows upon the 
xeraity of the, World) then an infinite number of ſucceſſions are al- 


adh paſt, and if paſt, then at an end, and ſo we ſind an infinite which 
N hath had an end, which is a conſequence becoming one who avoids 


the belief of a Deity, becauſe Infinity is an unconceivable thing. Beſides; 
ithe number of Generations hath bęen infinite, theſe two Conſequens 
ces will unavoidably follow, which the reaſon of any one but an Atheiſt 
vou d (tagtle at, That one infinitemay be greater than another, and that 
the part is equal to the whole. For let him fix where he pleaſe, in the 
courſe of Generations, I demand whether in the Great: grand - father s 
time the ſucceſſion of Generations was finite or infinite; if finite, then 
It had a beginning, and ſo the World notfeternal ;; if infinite, then 1 
u, whether there were not a longer ſucceſſion of Generations in the 
time of his Great grand- children, and ſo there muſt he a number greater 
an that which was infinite; for the former ſugceſſion was infinite, 
ad this hath more Generations in it than that lad: but if it be (aid 
bat they were equal, becauſe both infinite; then the ſueceſſions of 
benerations to the Grand- father, being but a part of that which extends 
o bis Grand- children and poſterity, the part is equal to the whole; 
and is not the notion of an infinite Being ehopgh to ſtumble an 4 
leſs Reaſon, when he can ſo nimbiy leap over ſo apparent contradictia 
0s? inſiſt not on this as an evident Demonſtration to prove 2 Deity, 
dich poſſibly it may not amount to; becauſe ity only-demonſtrate 
i impoſſibility of our Underſtandings comprehending the nature of 
ſnity. But however it doth. moſtevidently demonſtrate the folly and 
mraſonableneſs of the Atheiſt, ho rejects the Being of God on the 
Kun of bis infinity, when his Underſtanding is more] loſt. in appre- 
ſe, manite ſucceſſion of Generations which tollowsfrom his ſup. 
Won N ot the eternity of the World. If them it be impoſſible, as it is, 
Bis d weile Whatſosver, to avoid the conception of fome what 
Ipeal 10-17 = 041, Either Matter or Space," Or lame Being. let any one 
be mee pe Reaſong, welter gebe not more; agrocable to that, 20 
en e 1 ſuch a Being, h hoſe Idea they neceffa · 
her o than to attribute them to this World; mwhoſe conception 


3 7 


7 


[7 Te not at all imply d ʒ but * contrary: they do far more pate f 8 
y 1 zle 


VIII. 


_ ticles of Matter, till by their frequent Rencounters and Justi one 


Bodies as there are in the'World > How *cafne theſe" caſuaf Mötjons fc 


when Ione find, as Tilly ſpeaks; the" Urnnals of Ennis fair res fr 
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le our Underſtandings than when we conceive tlie td We U 
omen Bat muſt have continued duration and be of if obne 
how much more rational is it to conceive Wiſdom, Powers and O0 
neſs to be conjoyn d with Eternity and Infinity, than to bali this 
Attributes upon an empty Space, or upon dull and vhagive Matter)" 
cannot be Reafon then, but ſome more baſe and HND Y Preite 
which makes the the q neſtion the Being of God beenoſe bs perth 
ons are unconceivable,” Aden according to his own Pri the nö 
puzzling Attributes of God return upon him with more forck and in 
tence, and that in a more inexplicable manner. 

2; As the Atheiſt muſt admit thoſe things bimkeff which de 5: 
the Being of God for; ſo be admits them u on fer wezker giochi thn 
we do attribute them to God. If any t may be made dert 
Man's natural Reaſon concerning the exiſtence of à Being ſo fuffite 
God is, we doubt not but to make it appear that we have Sfeze sure 
of the Being of God but how far muſt the Arbei go, HOW" 
muſt he beg before his Hypotheſis either of the fortuitous 0 of 
Atoms, or Eternity of the World will be granted to him? Pot hr 
ſtay til he proves either of theſe by evident and demonſtrativeRezſbn; 
the World may have an end before he proves his Atom ebud we its 
beginning, and we may find it Eternal, 2 parte poſt, before be tail prov 
it was ſo 4 parte ante. For the proof of a Deity we appeal to his pit 
Faculties, Reaſon and Conſcience; we make uſe of Argumente betore 
his Eyes; we bring the univerſal Senſe of Mankind along Will us: Bat 
for his Principle, we muſt wholly alter the preſent Stage of the 1 
and crumble the whole Univerſe into little Particles; we Moſt gin 
the Sun to Powder, and hy anew way of Interment turn the Pare 
Duſt and Aſhes; before we can ſo much as imagine how the World 
cou'd be framd. And when we have thus far begg ed leave to ihagine 
things to be what they never were, we muſt then fart hy inform fi 
nite Space to behold the friskings and Dancings about bf rheſe fitlePr 


upon another, they at laſt link themſelves together, and f ron (Slang in 
a round Ml they make Whirl-pools enough for Sun, Wesch ee da 
and all the Bodies of tie Univerſe to emerge out of. put Wh was if 
which at firſt ſer theſe little Particles of Matter in motion? „When 
came ſo great variety in them to produce fuch wöndertul itertcts 8 


hit ſo luckũy into ſuch admirable Conttivances As are in the Udivolt! 
When J once ſee a thouſand blind Mer rum the- itt of a S6 125 1 
Key- hole without oneemiſſing; when I find t alf risk ing together 

a ſpacious Field, and exactly meeting F allat tft in the very middi a” 


in a heap of Sand, and a8 Klplegs Wi told him, à RDO fulf bh 
moving up and down Hall down intd- the exäck order of Sallets, 1 
then think ie Aiontitul Hypot heſer pro able, and not before... ro 
Fvidence f Reaſon or Deihonſtratſen have we, that the g nos 90 
the World did reſult from ſueli à Möotiôn of t. ele Tue Partie sf 
3% poſbbte to le J, ſaith Epicnris. Wgt ir we 0 

no anz; in the World be, which it is pofff | 
wiſe >! 9 elſe thinks Bpicurus of ws 
They are fuch certainly as the World 116 , 18, and ls te bet 
One otherwiſe: Muſt therefore a 4 a Poffibiity of the 
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vs deny our Reaſon; ſilence Conſcience, contradict the univerſal Senſe 


of Mankind by excluding a Deity out of the World >? But whencedoth 


ir appear poſſible? Did we ever find any thing of the ſame nature with 


be World produced in ſuch à manner by ſuch a concourſe of Atoms? 
{ ik becauſe we find in natural Beings, how much theſe Particles of 
Marte ſerve. to fol ve the Phenawers of Nature? Put derh it at all fol- 
low; becauſe no under Divine Providence which wiſely orders the 
World, and things in it, that theſe Particles, with their ſeveral Affecti- 
ons and Motion, may give us a tolerable account of many Appearances 
« to Bodies, that therefore the Univerſe had its ren by a 
Concretion of theſe, without any Divine: Hand to der and direct their 
Votion? But of this more when we come tg the Creation of the World; 
om deſign now is only. to gampare the Nekion of Deſty, and of the 
lkeif's Hypotheſis in point of Perſpicuity and Evidence of Reaſon : of 
which let any one who: hath Reaſon judge. Thus we ſee how: the 4 
df in defying a Deity, muſt aſſert ſomęthipg elſe inſtead of it, which 
b pteſsd with the ſame, if not greater diffeulties, and prov'd by far lefs 


(08, |: 8 $146 4 nor; Dia 3 Or. 7046 10 CHO NNUUS 
17 4 by the ſame principles on which b Yenies 2 God, muſt deny 
ſome things which are apparently true. Which will be evident by our run- 
ning over the moſt plauſible pretences which he: inſiſts upon. 

1. Becauſe the Being of a God cannot be demonſtrated. But how 
doth tha Athesſ& mean it? Is it becauſe God cannot demonſtrated 
toSenſe, that we cannot i | digits monſtrari & dicier hic eſt] point at him 
with our Fingers? It is a ſign there is little of Reaſon left, here Senſe 
s wade the only Umpite of all kinds of Beings: Muſt all intellectual 
Kings de proferib d out of the order of Nature, becauſe they cannot 

6 the ſcrutiny of denſe? And by the ſame reaſon all, Colours ſhall 
0 daſhd out becauſe they cannot be heard all Noiſes ſilenced, becauſe 
they cannot be ſeen; for why may not ons Senſe be ſet to judge of all 
objects of denſe with far more Reaſon, than Senſe it ſelf be ſet as Judge 
over Intellectual Beings? But yet it is wiſely done of the Atbeiſt to 
maze Senſe his Judge ; for if we once appeal to this, he knows our 
Cauſe is loſt; For ashe ſaid of a Phyſician, hen one ask d bing whether 
be had any experience of him? No, ſaid: bes periculum fl en, ror 
werem ; If had try d bim, I had, been dead e er nom; ſot here, If God 
were to be tryd by the judgment of Senſe, he muſt egaſe to be God; 
or bow can an infinite and ſpiritual Being be diſcernd by the judgment 
6 Senſe? and if hebe not an infinite and ſpiritual Being, he is not 
bod, but it may be the Atheit's meaning is not ſogroſs, but he intends 
ch demonſirat iom to reaſon as That two anal tmo malte ſuur, or . That the 
ole z greater than the pg; with. ſuch; a demonſtration he wou d fit 
own contented. But weill ng leſs than this ſerve him? What becomes 

en of the World's being made by a fortuitons concourſe af Atoms? 
$19 3s erigent as that eo and two make-four? And, will the Philo- 
"ical eig really believe nothing in Nature; but whats as evident 
zum in material Beings, as Aut the whule in greater than the parts By 
Rte Aubeiſit thenwirite Philoſenhy, that at the laſt the Clocks 
dene ob e litike togethes; and the Hhiloſaphers agree; for I ſup- 
Fog humour abate ſomething of this, and mean by demonſtrati- 
ende ft as takes away all. difficulties. If hen means as to the 
dot Aſent, we undertake it z if as to the Oct apprebended, we 
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hat. But ved it-i9pathble the Abet may 
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rejelt it as unreaſonable," becauſe it is impoſlible a Brig fg di 
be comprehended by us; for if it cou d, it were-nolengeriiifitite;); 
let us try this Principle by other things, and how evident ig ig het 00 


be true? For inſtance, that opprobrium Phil oſopborum the 


one weak Argument brought for it, than for it hy che ſtrongeſt Proofs 


ive them in tlie lump to the main queſtion, w 


—__ PY „6 


this account ſome things muſt be deny d which bimſelf wilt 00 


of Quantity, or extended matter into finite or infinite Nat big 
take which fide he pleaſe, and ſee whether by the force of the * 

ments on either ſide, if he hold to this principle, he muſt not be fred 
to deny that there is any ſuch thing as matter in the Word andi then 
we may well have an infinite empty ſpace, when by force of thigh 
Principle, both God and Matter are baniſh d quite out of the Worlt 


But if the Atheiſt will but come one ſtep lower, and by his demonſtiai 


on intend nothing elſe hut ſuch a ſufficient proof of it as the nuture q 
the thing is capable of, he will not only ſpeak moſt conſonant to Reh. 
ſon, but may be in ſome hopes of gaining ſatiſfaction. For it is nigh 
evident, that all things are not capable of the like way of Proof; and 


that in ſome caſes the poſſibility of the contrary muſt be no hindrance 


I come to the next gronfid of the Atbeiſts opinion which iss, 
2. The weakneſs of ſome Arguments brought to proven Deity. But let c 
grant that ſome Arguments will not do it, doth it therefore follow that 
none can do it? What if ſome have prov'd the Sun to be the Cette 
of the World; and the motion of the Earth, by very weak Anunieity 
will the Atheiſt therefore queſtion it? What if Epieurur hath prov'd hi 
Atomical Hypotheſis. by ſome filly Sophiſant, will the Atheiſt therefore 
rather believe: the Creation of the World than it?? What if the Af 
may make himſelf ſport at ſome Stories of Apparitions inſiſted on 


an undoubted aſſent. What theſe proofs are, will appear after 


prove a Deity, doth it therefore follow there is nd God becauſe ſome 


Perſons have been over-credulons? What if ome having more Zeal than 
Knowledge, may attribute ſuch things to God's immediate hand, which 
may be produced by natural Cauſes; -doth-it. thence follow: that God 
hath no hand in governing the World at all? What if Fears, and 
Hopes, and Perſuaſions, may depend much on Principles of Education 
muſt Conſcience then be reſolvd wholly into theſe? - What if ſome de 
vout Melancholift may embrace the iſſues of his own Imagination for the 
impreſſions of the Divine Spirit, doth it therefore follow, that Religio 
is nothing but ſtrength of Fancy improvid. by principles of Education! 
What if ſome of the numerous proofs of a Deity were cut off, and ou 
thoſe made uſe of, which are of the greateſt force, wou d the Truth (uffet 
at all by that? I grant, advantage is often taken againſt a thing more?) 


but I fay, it is unreaſonable it ſnou'd be ſo ; and were Men Raten 
and Ingenuous it wou'd not be ſo. Many timès Arguments may be g90 
in their order, but they are miſ-· placed; ſome may prove the Og 
tional, which may not prove it ttue ; ſome may ſnew the * 7 
of the Adverſaries, rejecting the thing, which may not be ſo — 
prove it; no when Men number and not weigh 2 rf 1 Fling hi 
cheirſeveral places, they de more diſſervice to the main, of the ae 
the diforder of their Forces, than they æan advantage it by the num! 
E bog. 21d! 7 goanomy; 08 one 5 : 
ge. Another great pretence the At heit hath, is, that Vaude pee 
an invention of Politicians, which they awe People with as they, 
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—cherefore tell them of a God, and another World, as Mothers ſend 
f ne Children to School to keep them in better order, that they may 
8 them with the greater eaſe. To this I anſwer, 1. Religion I 
he hath a great influence upon the well-governing the World, nay 
0 eat, that were the Atheiſts opinion true, and the World perſuaded 
of it were impoſſible the World cou d be well govern'd. For the 
Government of the World in civil Societies, depends not ſo much on 
force, as the ſacred Bonds of Duty and Allegiance, which hold a Nati- 
L hat owns Religion as true, in far ſurer Obligations to endeavour 
the peace and welfare of a Nation than ever Violence can do. For in 
bis caſe only an opportunity is watch'd for to ſhake off that which 
they account a Yoke upon their Necks; whereas when Mens minds are 
poſſeſs d with a ſenſe of duty and obligation to Obedience out of Con- 
ſence, the Reins may be held with greater eaſe; and yet the People 
be better manag d by them, than by ſuch as only gall and inrage them. 
@ that grant true Religion to be the moſt ſerviceable Principle for the 
governing of civil Societies; but withal, I ſay, 2. It were impoſſible 
Religion ſnou d be ſo much made uſe of for the governing of People, were 
there not a real propenſity and inclination to Religion imprinted on the 
Minds of Men. For as, did not Men love themſelves, and their Chil- 
dren, their Eſtates and Intereſts, it were impoſſible to keep them in 
Obedience to Laws; but doth it follow, becauſe Magiſtrates perſuade 
people to Obedience by ſuting Laws to the general intereſt of Men, that 
therefore the Magiſtrates firſt made them love themſelves and their own 
concerns? So it is in Religion, the Magiſtrate may make uſe of this 
propenſity to Religion in Men for civil ends, but his making uſe of it 
doth ſuppoſe it and not inſtill it. For were Religion nothing elſe in the 
World but a deſign only of Politicians, it word be impoſſible to keep 
that deſign from being diſcover'd at one time or other ; and when once 
teame to be known, it wou'd hurry the whole World into confuſion ; 
nd the People wou'd make no ſcruple of all Oaths and Obligations, 
but every one wou'd ſeek to do others what miſchief he cou'd-if he had 
opportunity, and obey no further than Fear and Force conſtrain d him. 
Therefore no Principle can be ſo dangerous to a State as Atheiſm, nor 
ny thing more promote its Peace than true Religion; and the more 
Men are perſuaded of the truth of Religion, they will be the better 
adjets, and the more uſeful in civil Societies. As well then may an 
Whit ſay there is no ſuch thing as Good Nature in the World, becauſe 
hat is apt to be abus d, nor any ſuch thing as Love, becauſe that may 
cheated, as that Religion is nothing but a deſign, becauſe Men may 
ke it ſtalk to their private ends. Thus we ſee how the Atheiſt by the 
&of thoſe Principles on which he deriies a God, muſt be forced to 
1 other things, which yet by his own confeſſion are apparently 
80 
doi 


1 we demand the proof of a thing, our firſt eye muſt be to the 
re ofthe thing which we deſire may be prov'd ; for things equally 
uy 7 not capable of equal evidence, nor have like manners of pro- 
* There is no demonſtration in Euclide will ſerve to prove that 
| * places as the Indies : we cannot prove the Earth is round 
" 15 gment of ſenſe; nor that the Soul is immortal by corporeal 
ms. Every diſtin& kind of Being hath its peculiar way 8 pro- 
. | | ation; 


come to the third Propoſition, which is, That we have as certain X. 
ence that there is a God, as we can have, conſidering his Nature. * 
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bation; and therefore it oughit not to be at all wondy d 
preme and infinite Being have his peculiar way of — . 
ſelf to the minds of Men. If then we have as evident proofs bn. 
ſtence of God, as we can have, conſidering the infinity of hi _ ru. 
it is all which in reaſon we can deſire ; and of that kind of 3 Nita 
have theſe following. For, 1. If God hath fee mtben* 
 ratter of himſelf upon the minds of Men. 2. If the things in — he 
the manifeſt effects of infinite Wiſdom, Goodneſs and Power. - 3 ro 
be ſuch things in the World which are unacrountable without F Dail = 
we may with ſafety and affurance conclude that there js a God 27 
1. That God hath imprinted an univerſal Character of bimſel 
minds of Mem ; and that may be known by tWO things Sy If In * 
as bears the ſame importance among all Per ſons. 2. J Fit be Aa e ſuch) 
be miſtaken for the Character of any thine elſe. | r 
1. I begin with the firſt, whereby I ſhall prove this Charader t 1 
univerſal, becauſe the whole World hath conſented in it. This ſy 
ment we may rely on with the greater ſecurity, becauſe it was the oth 
Argument which retain'd the Deity in the ancient School of Ep; K 
which cou'd he havethought of as eaſy a way of evading, as he thong 
he had found out as to the Origin of the Univerſe, he was no 5 
great Friend to the very name of a God, as to have retain d it as an . 
ticipation or Prolepſis of Humane Nature. And this Argument from 
the univerſal conſent of the World, was that which bore the greateſt 
ſway among the Philoſophers, who went by nothing but DiCtates of nx 
tural Light, which they ccud not ſo clearly diſcover in any things, x 
in thoſe which all Mankind did unanimouſly conſent in, Two thing! 
ſhall make this out by. 1. That no ſufficient account can be given of 
univerſal a conſent, unleſs it be ſuppos'd to be the voice of Nature. 2. Nd 
the diſſent of any particular Perſons is not ſufficient to controul ſo univnſd 
an Argument. CES | 
1. That no ſufficient account of it can be iven, but only by aſſertingitt 
be a Dictate of Nature. In ſo 2 dillene as there hath — s the 
World concerning moſt of thoſe things which relate to Mankind in com 
mon, as the Models of Government, the Laws they are rul'd by, th 
particular Rites and Cuſtoms of Worſhip , we have the greateſt reaſol 
to judge that thoſe common Principles which were the Foundation 
on which all theſe ſeveral different Cuſtoms were built, were not th 
effect of any poſitive Laws, nor the mere force of principles of Educ 
tion, but ſomething which bad a deeper root and foundation in th 
Cicero de Principles of Nature it ſelf. A common and univerſal Effect muſt fio 
Nat: ber. from ſome common and univerſal Cauſe. So the Stoic argues in Tul 
82 If there were no God, non tam ſtabilis opinio permaneret, nec confirmi 
tur diuturnitate temporis, nec una cum ſeculis ætatibuſque hominum ruth 
rare potuiſſet. Itis ſtrange to think that Mankind in ſo many Ages 
the World ſhou d not grow wiſe enough to rid it ſelf of ſo troubleſa 
an Opinion as that was, of the Being of God, had it not been true. 
We ſee in all the alterations of the World, other vain Opinions ha 
been detected, refuted and ſhaken off; it this had been ſuch, ho cot 
it to remain the ſame in all Ages, and Nations of the World? Ov! 
num commenta delet dies, nature judicia confirmat. It is 2 great dik 
dit-to Time to make it like a River in that ſenſe, that it bears up 0. 
lighter things, when matters of greateſt weight are ſunk to the bo 


and paſt recovery. This may paſs for a handſome Alluſion, _ 
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on and, Writings of articular, Perſons,» but cannot be underſtood + - 
0 fic things. which are founded on the univerſal conſent of the World; 
getbele common Notions, of Huthane Nature are ſo ſuted to the tem- 

of the World, that they paſs down the ſtrong current of Time with 
lde ame facility that a well built Ship, tho of good burden, doth fur- 

the Ocean. So that if we maſt adhere. to the Allegory, it is eaſily 
. J. that it is not the weight of things which makes them ſink, but 
10 "nſatableneſs of their Superficies to that of the water ; ſo we ſee a 
ſnall piece of Wood will fink; when a ſtately Ship is born up; ſo ſuch 
things which have not that agreeableneſs in them to the Dictates of Na- 
re may ſoon be loſt, but ſuch as lie ſo even upon the ,ſuperficies of 
de Soul, will till float above the Water, and never be loſt in the ſwit- 
ef current of Time. Thus we aſſert this univerſal conſent of Mankind, 
«to the exiſtence of a Deity, to be a thing ſo conſonant to our Natural 
reaſon, that as long as there ate Men in the World ic will continue. _ 

Bat now it is hardly conceivable, according to the Principles of Epi- XI 
rus, bow Mankind ſhou'd univerſally agree in ſome common Senti- 
nents; much leſs how it ſhou'd have ſuch an Anticipation: as himſelf 
rants of the Being of God. For if the Soul be nothing elſe but fome 
ore active and vigorous Particles of Matter (as Diogenes Laertins tells, ,., 
vs, that his Opinion was, that the Soul was nothing elſe but a Syſtem J. 10. in v. 
Z U DE & GeplyurwrzTOY, of the moſt ſmooth and round Atoms) We. ©. 
iſo, it is very hard apprehending how any ſuch things as Anticipations "v1 1.3. 
o common Notions can be lodg d in the Soul; for if our Souls be no-/c5. 3. 
thing elſe but ſome ſmall Sphærical Corpuſcles which move up and down, 
the Body, as the Epicurean Philoſophy ſuppoſeth, then all our Know- 
ge and Perception muſt depend on Motion, which Motion muſt be 
bj the impreſſion of external Objects: which Lucretius acknowledgeth 
nd contends for. o vb 
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If then our knowledge of Truth comes in by our Senſes; and Senſation 
Oth wholly depend upon the impreſſion; of outward Objects, what be- 
ones of all common Notions and of the Prolepſis of a Deity ? unleſs 
R ſuppoſe the knowledge of a Deity came in by, Senſe, which Epicu- 
himſelf denies when he attributes to the Deity not corpus, but quaſe 
mw, as Tully tells us, and therefore he is not a proper object of Senſe: cicero de 
that it is impoſſible there ſhou'd be any ſuch thing as a natural Notj- Nat. Deor. 
A which may be the ground of univerſal conſent among Men, accor- * 
Uno to the Doctrine of Epicurus. And therefore it-ſtands to all reaſon 
"ip World, that if our Senſes be the only competent Judges of Truth, 

en wou d differ about nothing more than ſuch things which cannot 
. y d by the judgment of Senſe; ſuch as the notion of a God is; (for 
* non d Men be more uncertain in their judgments, than in ſuch 

nes which they have no rule at all to go by in the judging of?) but 

bare lo far from finding it ſo, that Men are nothing ſo much agreed 
"9 the objects of Senſe, as they are about the exiſtence of a Deity; 
ulberefore we ſee this univerſal conſent of Mankind concetning a God, 
. be faly'd by the Principles of thoſe who deny it; according to 

"0 account at all can be given of any ſuch things as univerſal or 
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be under an unavoidable neceſſity of being deceiv'd? If. then it be grin 


back in Hiſtory, the fuller the World was of Deities, if we believe thz 


- conſent where no force at all hath been us 


fronts they conceiv'd to be offer d to their Gods.. Nay, 10 
Perſons ſeem to quit the belief of a Deity, we find what Force an 


this Tradition began firſt to be believ d in the World ; we cantracetht 


that no Nation of old cou d be inſtanced in by the inquiſitive Philol 


ger than the Will cou'd command the Underſtanding zWhich hae 14 
ned but a little liberty to examine it ſelf, or view the World, o 


World, and reſolve this conſent wholly into were Train | 8 
the Fables of Poets were convey d in from one to another,. Por 0 
mand concerning this Tradition, whether ever it had any beginnin 0 
no? If it had no beginning, it coud be no Tradition; for thy 


| wo ac 
on which they make the World eternal. And if it be neceſlary, 7 


be antecedent to any free Act of Man's Will which Tradition ſuppoſeth, 
and ſo ſome falſe Opinion wou d be found to be as neceſſaryas the World! 


may 


higheſt Impeachment the Atheiſt cou'd have laid apop his only ador{ 


mid to think ever Nature ſhou'd be guilty of) which is, ſomething in 
vain; for to what purpoſe ſhou'd. Man have rational Faculties, if ; 


ted that this Tradition had once a beginning, either it began with Hu- 
mane Nature, or Humane Nature did exiſt long before it: if it bs 
gan with Mankind, then Mankind had a beginning, and ſo the 
World was not eternal; if Mankind did exiſt dene this Tradition, 
T then inquire in what time, and by what means, came this Tradition 
firſt to be embraced, if it doth not ſuppoſe the exiſtence of a Deity? Ca 
any Age be mention'd in Hiſtory, wherein this Tradition was not uni 
verſally receiv'd? and which is moſt to our purpoſe, the farther we g 


Heathen Hiſtories z but however no Age can be inſtanc'd in, whereiq 


Poetic Fables to their true Original, by the Teſtimonies of thoſe wit 
believ'd them; we know the particular Authors of them, and wha 
courſe they took in divulging of them; we find great diverſities amon 
themſelves in the meaning of them, and many Nations that never heat 
of them. But all things are quite otherwiſe in this Tradition; we hat 
none to fix on as the firſt Authors of it; ifthe World were eternal, al 
the belief of a Deity fabulous, we cannot underſtand by what Artifice 
fabulous Tradition cou'd come to be ſo univerſally receiv'd in the Woll 


phers, but however rude and batbaroùs it was, yet it own'd De 
How cou'd ſuch a Tradition be ſpread ſo far, but either by Forcet 
Fraud? It cou'd not be by force, becauſe embraced by an ynanime 
d, and hath. been ſo fool 


in the very Natures of thoſe People who have been moſt fenderofch 
Liberties, that they have reſented no 1158845 ſo highly, 25 20) 
ods.. Nay, and where g 


lence they have us to their own Reaſon and Conſcience to bung 
ſelves to Atheiſm, which they.cou'd not ſubdue their Minds to al y 


med with Thunder,Earth-quakes or violent Sickneſs,did bring back ag 


, 
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Tee of a Deity with greater force and power than they had endea- 
. 755 ke it off with. Now had this tradition come 'S force into 
' World there would have been;a ſecret exultation of Mind to be 
dee from it, as we ſee Nature rejoyceth to ſhake off every thing which 
; violent and to ſettle every. thing according to its due order. It is 
ny Fraud then which can be with any Reaſon imagin'd in this caſe; 
and how unreaſonable it is to imagine it here, will appear-to any one 
who doth conſider how extremely jealous the World is of being impo- 
ſel upon by the Subtilty of ſuch who are thought to be the greateſt Po- 
licians. For the very Opinion of their Subtilty makes them apt to ſuſ- 


4 Deſign in every thing they ſpeak or do, ſo that nothing doth more 


People, as tliat it comes from a Perſon reputed very Politic. So that 
the moſt politic way of gaining upon the Apprehenſions of the Vulgar, 
«by taking upon one the greateſt appearance of Simplicity and Integrity: 
nd this now cou'd not be done by ſuch Politicians'Which we now ſpeak 
cd but by accommodating themſelves to ſuch things in the People 

which were ſo conſonant to their Natures, that they cou'd ſuſpect ng 

belt at all in the matters propounded to them. And thus T aſſert it to 

have been in the preſent caſe, in all thoſe Politic Governours who at 
fiſt brought the World into both Civil and Religious Societies, after 
they were grown Rude and Barbarous ; for as it had been impoſſible to 
have brought them into Civil Societies, unleſs there had been Tappog'd 
n inclination to Society in them, fo it had been equally impoſſible to 
ave brought them to embrace any particular way of Religion, unleſs 
there had been a natural propenſity to Religion implanted in them, and 
founded in the general belief of the exiſtence of a Deity. And there- 
ſire ne never find any of the ancient Founders of Common-wealths go 
Wont to perſuade the People that there was a God, but this they ſup- 
posd and made their advantage of it, the better to draw the People on 
vembrace that way of Worſhip, which they deliver d to them, as moſt 
ltable to their own deſign. And this is plainly evident in the vaſt 
lterence of Deſigns and Intereſts which were'carry'd on in the Hea- 
lien World upon this general apprehenfion of a Deity. How came 
ie World to be ſo eaſily abus d into Religions of all ſhapes and faſhions 
kd not there been a natural inclination in Mens Souls to Religion, and 
0 indelible Idea of a Deity on the Minds of Men > Were then this 
Popenlity groundleſs, and this Idea fictitious, it were the greateſt ſlur 
Wginable, which cou'd be caſt upon Nature, that when the Inſtin&s 
emtional Agents argue ſomething real in them; only May the moſt 
" being of the viſible World, . muſt be fatally carry'd to the belief 


Man, that nothing creates ſo great Anxieties in bis life as this doth; 
Fling lays him more open to the defigns of any who have an intent 
uſe him. But yet further, "theſe Politicians who firſt abus d the 
Md, in telling them there was 'a God, did they themſclves believe 

; 728 2 God or no? If they did, then they had no ſuch end as 


. they believe there was none, when che eople were ſo ready 
re hl there was one? Was that as certain a Tradition before that 


a deal People whomthey perſaaded to believe there was a 
ih before, all believe there was none; and how can it poſlibly 
| H h 2 enter 
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renerally hinder the entertaining of any motion ſo much among vulgar 


a which never was. Which yet hath ſo great a force and awe up- 


os world into ſuch a belief. If they did not, upon what ac- 


uo God, as afterwards they madę it to be that there was? If 
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enter into-the Reaſon of any Man to think, that People:who ou 
brought up in the belief that there was no God at all, nor au State af 
this Life, ſhou d all unanimouſly quit the Principles of Education which 
tended ſo much to their Eaſe and Pleaſure here, to believe there Sol 
God and another Life, and thereby toGll themſelves full of Fears 1 
Diſquietments, merely becauſe their Rulers told them fo? Apiin, i 
theſe Rulers themſelves were ſo wiſe as not to believe'a Deity, arty 
imagine there ever was ſuch an Age of the World wherein it fall out 10 
happily, that only the Rulers were Wiſe, and all the Subjets Fools 
But it may be, it will be ſaid, That all who were wiſe themſelves did zn 
believe a Deity, but yet conſented to the practice of Religion, becauſe it wg 
ſo uſeful for the Government of Mankind ; but can it be thought that 2 
theſe wiſe Men, which we muſt ſuppoſe of ſeveral Ranks and Degr 
(for Philoſophers are not always States-men, nor States-men Philos 
phers) ſhou'd ſo readily concur in ſuch things which tended moſt u 
the intereſt of the Prince, and to the abuſe of the World? Woud nog 
of them be ready to aſſert the Truth, tho it were but to make à p- 
of their own, and diſcover to the People, that it was only the Ambit 
on and Deſign of their Governours which ſought to bring the People 
Slavery by the belief of ſuch things, which werecontrary to the Tradill 
tion of their Fore-fathers, and wou'd make their Lives, if they beliert 
them, continually troubleſome and unquiet ? Or if we cou'd ſuppoſe 
things ſhou'd hit thus in one Nation, what is this to the whole Wot 
which the Atheiſt here ſuppoſeth eternal? What, did all the Rulen d 
the World exactly agree in one moment of time; or at leaſt in one 4g 
thus to abuſe the World? Did the defigns of Governours and the ce 
dulity of all People fall out to be ſo ſutable together? But on thecor 
trary, we do not find that Governours can have the Judgments of Pe 
ple ſo at their command, that they can make them to believe what the 
pleaſe; if it were ſo, we may well ſay with that Azheiſtical Pope, H 
How minimo regitur Mundus; What a twine thread will Rule be Hai 
ut granting theſe things, (which any but an Atheiſt will fay are in 
poſſible) yet whence ſhou'd it come to paſs that the World, which 
generally led more by the Opinions of their Fore-fathers, than by Re: 
ſon, ſhou'd ſo cancel that former Tradition that there was no God, ti 
no remaining foot-ſteps of it can be traced in any Hiſtory of thoſe times 
Or did the Governours at all conſent to aboliſh all Records of it? Pal 
lic and Written I grant they might, but not thoſe out of Mens Min 
and Memories; which wou'd have been for the eaſe of the Minds( 
their Poſterity conveyed in ſome ſecret Cabala from Fathers to their ( 
dren. It may be it will be ſaid, ſo it was, but Men durſt not prof 
for fear of the Laws : but, it isnot evident that the Laws of all ancie 
Common-wealths were ſo ſevere againſt Atheiſm; and vit bal how cat 
ſome of the wiſeſt and moſt philoſophical Men of Greece and 17 
embrace the exiſtence of a Deity, as a thing far more conſonant to l 
ſon than the contrary Opinion, and-eſtabliſh'd their belief on 3 
dences from Nature it ſelf, that none of their Antagoniſts were 3 : 
anſwer them? It was not certainly the fear of Laws which mac 
rational and inquiſitive into the Natures and Cauſes of things; 3 
thoſe who were ſuch amidſt the great Idolatries of the Heathen, 2. 
ing deſtitute of Divine Revelation, yet freely and firmly aſſent * 
exiſtence of a Deity. Had it been only Fraud and en, 8 
brought Men to believe a God, whence came it to paſs that t 
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as Dot diſcoverd by theſe Philoſophers, who were far better able by 
their nearneſs to thoſe eldeſt times and much converſe abroad in other 


to gain Knowledge) to have found out ſuch an Impoſture, had it been 
ach, than any of our modern. Atheiſte? Whence come theſe now in 
this almoſt decrepit Age of the World to be the firſt ſmellers out of ſo 

-1t a Deſign? By what Means, what tokens and Evidences came ſuch 
an Impoſture to their knowledge? Becauſe, forſooth, the World is 
till apt to be abus d by a pretence of Religion; but he that doth not 
& how filly and ridiculous a Sophiſm that is, either by his own Reaſon, 
or by what hath gone before; hath Wit and Reaſon little enough to 
he an Atheiſt. Some therefore who wou'd ſeem a little wiſer than the 


vulgar ſort of Atheiſts (for it ſeems there is a Fulgus among them too, 


I wiſh it be more for their Meanneſs than Multitude) are ſo far convin- 
od of the unreaſonableneſs of judging that the belief of a Deity came 
in by Fraud, that finding it ſo general and univerſal, they attribute it 
to as general and univerſal a Cauſe, which 1s the influence of the Stars. 
& true (till is that of the Poet, Cælum ipſum petimus ſtultitia; for by 
what imaginable influence come the Stars to plant Opinions in Mens 
Minds ſo deeply and univerfally 2 But yet further, is this Opinion 
which is thus caus d by the Stars, true or falſe? If the Opinion be 


far are the Stars then from doing good to Mankind, when they are ſo 
influential to deceive the World; but then, by what peculiar Influence 
come ſome Men to be freed from this general Impoſture > If the Cauſe 
be ſo univerſal, the Effect muſt be univerſal too. But if only the nati- 
rity and continuance of ſome particular Religions may be calculated by 
the Stars, (as Cardan and Vaninut, Atheiſtically ſuppoſe) whence 
then comes the general propenſity and inclination to Religion in all A- 
ges and Nations of the World? If it be then caus d by the Heavens in 
general, it muſt beiproduced neceſſarily and univerſally, and ſo to be an 
thei, were impoſſible ; if it be caus'd by the influence of ſome parti- 
Wlar Stars, then when that influence ceaſeth, the World wou'd univer- 
ally relapſe into Atheiſze. So that there is no poſſible way of avoiding 
las univerſal conſent of Mankind, as an Argument that there is a God, 
* all the Pretences of the Atheiſt againſt it are ſo weak, ridiculous and 
pertinent, ix 
The only thing then left for him, is, to deny the truth of the thin 
., that there is ſuch an univerſal conſent ; - becauſe ſome Perſons have 
ben found in the World who have not agreed with the reſt of Mankind 
Nl this Opinion. To this I anſwer, (which was the ſecond Particular 
clearing this Argument) that the diſſent of theſe Perſons is not ſuf- 
* to manifeſt the conſent not to be univerſal, and to ariſe from a 
i of Nature: For I demand of the greateſt Atheiſt, whether it be 


- yore have been born with one, or that it is not natural for Men 
eme Life (which the Atheiſt loves ſo dearly) becauſe there have 
ä p many who have taken away their own Lives? If it be ſaid 
cle are Monſters and Anomalies in Nature, and therefore not to 


«ot ſuch who a& vpon free Principles of Reaſon; becauſe t 


true, we have what we deſire ; if falſe, what malignant Influence is this 
of the Stars, ſo powerfully to ſway Men to the belief of a Falſity? How 


Nations (for ſome Travell d into Ægypt, Chaldea, Perſſa, India, merely 


«nt to ſay, that it is not natural for Men to have two Legs, be- 


A ay d in the regular Account of things, the ſame I may with as 
la; 5200 ſay of Atheiſts, that they are to be diſpung'd out of the 


may 
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may be ſome peculiar Reaſons given of their Diſſent from theng 
Mankind in the denial of a Deity. We ſee by che eld Phe 
how far the Affectation of Novelty, and Ambition} of being be 
for no vulgar Wits, may carry Men to deny ſuch things, KL ah uh 
common and obvious in the World. Is there any thing more pia 955 
evident to Reaſon, than that it implies a contradiction for mb, 

aft xe- thing to be and not to be at the ſame time? and yet if we believe 105 

740 yl. g. tle, who largely diſputes againſt them, d ne, d a819/'m 0 

Pen To ann ctv, &, hun c . There were ſome who' arm d that 1750 
mig hit be and not be at the ſame time. What ſo evident in Nature's; 15 
tion? yet the Philoſopher is well known who diſputed againſt it i 
thought himſelf ſubtile in doing ſo too. What are Men 3 
of, than that they live, and yet (if it be not too Dogmatieal Teas 
that to believe the Sceptics) it was a thing none coud be art 
What are our Senſes more aſſur d of than that the Snow is White. A U 
the Philoſophers were not of that Opinion? ls this then ſ uffciert * 
ſon on which to deny an univerſa] conſent, becarife ſome Philoſophe 

Cicero de oppos d it, when itis moſt undoubtedly true, which Tally (hirply Wh 

ES, Deo. of the ancient Philoſophers, Nihil tam alſurdum quod'non dixerit i ; 
Philoſophorum; There was no abſurdity ſo great, hut it found a Philo i 
to vouch it? But in this caſe thoſe Philoſophers who: queſtion by 
exiſtence of a Deity, tho they were not for number” to be'compar 
with thoſe who aſſerted it, yet were not fo inexcuſable therein as out 
modern Atheiſts; becauſe they then knew no other way of Religion 
but that which was joyn'd with horrible Superſtition,” and ridieulons 
Rites of Worſhip; they were Strangers to any thing of Divine Reit- 

lation, or to any real Miracles wrought to confirm it, and to fuch? 
way of ſerving God which is moft agreeable to the Divine Nature, mol 
ſutable to our Reaſon, moſt effectual for advancing true Godlineſz, in 
the World. And altho this moſt excellent Religion, bi. the Chriſtian, 
be ſubject to many Scandals by reaſon of the Corruptions which have 
been mix d with it by thoſe who have profeſs d it, yet the Religion i 
ſelf is clear and untainted, being with great Integrity preferved in the 
ſacred Records of it. So that now Atheiſm hath far leſs to plead for in 

| ſelfthan it had in the midſt of the Ignorance and Superſtition of the 
Heathen Idolatries. But if we ſhou'd grant the A#her/t more than he can 
prove, that the number of ſuch who deny'd a Deity hath been great 
all Ages of the World; is it probable they ſhou'd ſpeak the Senceof N. 
ture, whoſe Opinion, if it were embraced, wou'd diffolve all Ties and 
Obligations whatſoever ; wou'd let the World looſe to the higheſt Li 
centioufneſs, without check or controul, and Od in time overturn al 

Cicero de Civil Societies? For as Twlly hath largely ſhewn, Take away the Br 

* N and Providence of God out of the World, amd there follows nothing but Per 

Legib.l. a. turbation and Confuſion in it, not only all Sanity, Fiety and Devin! 
deſtroy'd, but all Faith, Vertue and FHumgive Societies too; which are 
poſſible to be upheld without Religion, as not only he, but Plato, 4 

feetleand Plutarch, have fully demonſtrated, Shall fuch Perſons the 
who hold an Opinion ſo contrary to all other Dictates of Nature, 5 

ther ſpeak the Senſe of Nature, than they who have afferted the belt 

of 8 Deity, which tends ſo much to advance Nature, to regulate 

World, and to reform the Lives of Men? Certainly if it were not © 

Gate of Nature that there was a God, it is impoflible'to eoncerve © 

World ſhou'd be ſo conſtant in the belief of him, when the wong 
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dim breed fo many Anxieties in Mens Minds, and withal, ſince God is 
neither obvious to Senſe, nor his nature comprehenſible by Humane Rea- 

fon, Which is a ſtronger Evidence it is a Character of himſelf which 

God bath imprinted on the Minds of Men, which makes them ſo una- 
imouſly agree that be is, when they can neither ſee him, nor yet ful- 

jy comprehend him. For any whole Nation, which have conſented.in 

the denial of a Deity, WE have no evidence at all; ſome ſuſpicions it is 

tne there were at firſt concerning ſome very-barbarous People in Amer;- 
but it is ſince evident, tho they are groſly miſtaken as to the Nature 

of God, yet they worſhip ſomething inſtead of him, ſuch as the Toups- 
unboults, Caribes, Patagons, Tapriæ, and others; of the laſt of which 

Paſte from one Chriſtophorus Arciſſewski, a Polonian Gentelman, who ſin Ad. 
mas among them, hath given a large account of their Religion, and 74 74 
the manner of their Worſhipping of their Gods, both good and bad: p. >. 
And that which among theſe Indians much confirms our preſent Argu- 

ment, is, Thatonly thoſe who have been the moſt barbarous and ſalvage 

Nations, have been ſuſpected of Irreligion, but the more civiliz'd they 

have been, the more evident their ſenſe of Religion. The Peruvians 
worſhip one chief God, whom they call Vrachocha, and Pachacamak, lid. Ace. 
which is as much as The Creator of Heaven and Earth, And of the Reli- . 


; | c. 3. 
gion of the Mexicans, Lipſius and others ſpeak. So that the nearer a- A. Mon: 
y have approach'd to Civility and Knowledge, the more ready they ae K 


have been to own a Deity, and none have bad fo little ſenſe of it, as 
they who are almoſt degenerated to Brutes; and whether of theſe two 
now comes nearer to Reaſon, let any one who hath it judge. WE: 
Another great Evidence that God hath imprinted a Character or Idea XIV. 
of himſelf on the Minds of Men, is, becauſe ſuch things are contain d in * 
thi Idea of God, which do neceſſarily imply his exiſtence. The main force 
ofthis Argument lies in this, That which we do clearly and diſftin#ly per- 
ve to belong to the nature and eſſence of a thing, may be with truth affir- 
«ed of the thing 3 not that it may be affirm'd with truth to belong to the 
ature of the thing, for that were an empty 7 antology, but it may be 
md with truth of the thing its ſelf; as if | cleatly perceive upon 
mtenquiry, that to be an Animal doth belong to the nature of Man, 
may wich truth affirm that Man is a living Creature; if I find it demon- 
Iadly true that a Triangle hath three Angles equal to two Right ones, 
ben may truly affirm it of any Triangle: But now we aſſume, That 
pon the moſt exact ſearch and inquiry, I clearly perceive that neceſſa- 
Texitence doth immutably belong to the nature of God; therefore, I 
un with as much truth affirm, that God exiſts, as that Man is a living 
ture; or, a Triangle hath three Angles equal to two Right ones. 
becauſe many are ſo apt to ſuſpect ſome kind of Sophiſm in this Ar- 
ment, when it is managed fromthe Idea in Mens Minds, becauſe that 
. 4 to imply only an objective reality in the Mind, and that nothing 
7 Xthence inferr'd as to the exiſtence of the thing whoſe Idea it is, 1 
© "ore (hall endeavour to manifeſt more clearly the force of this Ar- 
a * by proving ſeverally the ſuppoſitions which. it ſtands upon, 
1 are theſe three: 1. That clear and diſtinò perception of the Mind 
1 £ *ateſt Evidence we can have of the truth of any thing. 2. That we 
"Wiki Clear perception that neceſſaryexiſtence doth belong to the nature o 
P 3. That if neceſſary exiſtence doth belong to God's nature, it unavoid- 
1 0 J. Lt be doth exiſt, Nothing can be defird more plain or 
of emonſtrate the force of this Argument, than by proving every 
theſe, 1. That 
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I. That the greateſt Evidence we can have "of the truth of 4 ih, x. 
clear and d 2 ee of it in our Minds. For otherwiſe 2. 
onal Faculties of Man's Soul wou'd be wholly uſeleſs, as being not fitte] 
for any end at all, if upon a tight uſe of them, Men were ſtill liable 5 
be deceiv d. I grant the imperfection of our Minds in this preſent fate 
is very great, which makes us ſo obnoxious to error and miſtake; hy 
then that imperfection lies in the proneneſs in Man's Mind to be 
led by intereſt and prejudice in the judgment of things; but in ſuch 
things as are purely ſpeculative and rational, if the Mind cannot be ce. 
tain it is not deceiv'd in them, it can have no certainty at all of any 
Mathematical Demonſtrations. Now we find in our own Minds a den 
and convincing Evidence in ſome things, as ſoon as they are propon: 
ded to our Underſtandings, as that a thing cannot be and not be at th 
Same time; that a non-entity can have no proper Attributes; that while! 
reaſon and diſcourſe, Jam; theſe are fo clear, that no Man doth ſuſpeft 
himfelf deceiv'd at all in them, Beſides, if we had no ground of cer 
tainty at all in our judging things, to what pur poſe is there an Idea of 
true and falſe in our Minds, if it be impoſſible to know the one fron 
the other? But I ſay not, that in all Perceptions of the Mind we have 
certain Evidence of truth, but only in ſuch as are clear and diſtin, 
that is, when upon the greateſt conſideration of the nature of a thing 
there appears no ground or reaſon at all to doubt concerning it; and 
this muſt ſuppoſe the Mind's abſtraction wholly from the Senſes; for we 
plainly find that while we attend to them, we may judge our ſelves es 
ry certain and yet be deceiv'd, as thoſe who have an 1{eriſm in theit 
Eyes, may judge with much confidence that they ſee things as clear) 
and diſtinctly as any other doth. Beſides, there are many things taker 
for granted by Men, which have no Evidence of Reaſon at all in them 
Nc if Men will judge of the truth of things by ſuch Principles, 1 
wonder if they be'deceiv'd. But when we ſpeak of clear and diltind 
Perception, we ſuppoſe the Mind to proceed upon evident Principe 
of Reaſon, or to have ſuch Notions of things, which as far as we al 
perceive by the light of Reaſon, do agree with the natures of the thing 
we apprehend ; if in ſuch things then there be no ground of certainty 
it is as much as to ſay, our Faculties are to no/purpoſe; which hight 
reflects either upon God or Nature. It is a noble Queſtion as any 3 
Philoſophy, What is the certain x24742z0y of the truth of things, H 
what ground of certainty the Mind hath to proceed upon in 18 Jt 
ment of the truth of ſuch objects as are repreſented to it? Nothing 
render the Philoſophy of Epicurus more juſtly ſuſpected to any rand 
and inquiſitive Mind, than his making the Senſes the only Ours 
the truth of things to the Mind. The Senſes I grant do not A 
ſel ves deceive any; but if I make the impreſſions of Senſe to be the 
ly rule for the Mind to judge by of the truth of things, I make a” 
the greateſt impoſtures, and the moſt erring judgments. For if 2 f 
affirms every thing to be in its proper nature according (OT 
which the Imagination hath receiv'd from the impreſſions "Ph F 
organs of Senſe, it will be impoſſible for me ever to underſta bo fal 
natures of things. Becauſe the natures of things may een 4 
vhen all thoſe things in them which affect the organs of Sen "Hel 
 alter'd; and becauſe the various Motion and Configuration A wh 
ticles of Matter may make ſuch an impreffon uron the Seats, vr 
may cauſe an Idea in us of that in the things themſelves, Wiek * ; 
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te only in the MANNET of Senſation ; as ſome Philoſophers ſuppoſe; 


to be in Heat and Cold. Nom if the Mind judgeth of the nature of 
n according to thoſe Ideas which come from the impreſſions 
8 1 upon the organs of Senſe; how-is4t poſſible it hou d ever come 
a i right jadgment of the natures of things? So that in reference 
Ne to the groſſeſt material Beings, it muſt be the Perception only 
of the Mind, which can truly inform us of their proper Nature and 
Hence. Beſides, there are many Ideas of things in the Mind of Man 
«hich are capable to have Properties demonſtrated of them, which 
never ow d their original to our Senſes; and were never imported to 
the Mind at the Keys of the Senſes. Such are moſt Mathematical Fi- 

ics, which have their peculiar Properties and Demonſtrations; 
ch are all the mutual reſpects of things to each other, which may 
be as certain and evident to the Mind as its ſelf is: now it is plain by 
this, that all certainty of Knowledge is not convey d by the Senſes ; 
but our trueſt way of certain underſtanding the Nature of any thing, 
öby the clear and diſtinct Perception of the Mind, which is founded 
qa the truth of our Faculties; and that however we may be deceiv'd 
when we do not make a right uſe of our Reaſon, becauſe of the im- 
perfection of our preſent ſtate; yet if we ſay our Minds may be de- 
tei d when things are evident and clear to them upon plain Princi- 
ples of Reaſon. it is highly to reflect upon that God who gave Men 
rational Faculties, and made them capable of diſcerning Truth from 
Falſhood. — 8 

2. That we have clear and diſtind Perception that neceſſity of 
Exiſtence doth belong to the Nature of God. For which we are 
to conſider the vaſt difference which there is in our Notion of 
the Nature of God, and of the Nature of any other Being. In 


rom each other; now if I can, make it appear, that there is eui- 
(ent Reaſon, ex parte rei, why I cannot do it in the No- 
lion of God, then it will be more plain that neceſſity of Exiſtence 
both immutably belong to his Nature. It is manifeſt to our Rea- 
on, that in all other Beings, which we apprehend. the Natures of, 
lothing elſe can be _imply'd in the Natures of them beyond bare 
jollbility of Exiſtence; no, altho the, things which we do appre- 
tend, do really exiſt; becauſe in forming an Idea of a thing, we 


ure of the thing: now Exiſtence being contingent and poſſible, 
$to any other Being, it cannot be any ingredient of its Idea, be- 
. it doth not belong to its Eſſence; for we may fully appre- 
end the Nature of the thing, without attributing Exiſtence to it. 
oO in our Conception of a Being, abſolutely perfect, bare 
19, or contingency. of Faillence ee 
| e Idea of him; for how can we conceive that Being abſolute- 
erte which may want that which gives life to all other Per- 
Te which is Exiſtence „The only ſcruple which Mens Minds 
| "46 to in apprehending the force of this Argument lies in 
. | Cher this neceſſary yExiſtence doth really belong to the Na- 
"kh at Being whoſe, Idea it is, or elſe it be only a Mode of our 
iber in apprehending God 2 For clearing of this, we muſt 
10 5 what certain Rules we can know when the compoſi- 
er things together in the Underſtanding doth depend * 
WA , t 


all other Beings, I grant we may abſtract eſſence and Exiſtence 


dſiraſt from every thing which is not imply'd in the very Na- 


rr 
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the mere Operation of the Mind, and when they do' Betors 
the things themſelves and their immutable Nature, For which g 
have no Rule ſo certain and evident as this is, that in thoſe PO 
which depend merely on the Act of the Mind joyning rope 
the Underſtanding cannot only abſtract one thing from anothes 00 
may really divide them in its Conceptions from each other: bin ” 
ſuch things which cannot be divided from each other, but Ry 
Eſſence of the thing is quite alter'd, it is a certain evidence th, 
thoſe. things were not conjoyn'd by the mere Act of the Wir r 
but do immutably belong to the Natures of the thin themſclys 
As for inſtance, when I conceive a Triangle infcrib'd jn 3 Snare 
a Man walking, a Horſe with wings, it is evident i y under: 
ſtand the Natures of all theſe things without theſe Agen of 
them, becauſe” I can fully apprehend the Nature of a Trizngk 
without imagining a Square, a Man Without walking, 3 Hol 
without wings; thence it neceſſarily follows, that the Joyning ot 
theſe things together, was merely an Act of the Mind: But boy! 
cannot conceive a Triangle not to have three Angles equal to ul 
right ones, nor a Man that hath not Rationality belonging to hin! 
for if I divide theſe Attributes from them, Fdeſtroy their Nature! 
and therefore the joy ning of theſe together is not any mere Ad df 
the Mind; but theſe are ſuch things as are imply'd in the very th 
tion of them, and therefore immutably belongs to them. 90 noi: 
when I conceive the notion of a Body, I can imagine all Per 
ctions belonging to it, without conceiving it neceſſarily to exiſt; 
for it may be a Body ſtill, tho' it hath not its Being from it {ef 
but when I conceive a Being. abſolutely perfect, it is impoflible tg 
imagine it (ſhou'd have its Being from any other; and if it be fraß 
it ſelf, it muſt of neceſſity exiſt, For tho' the Mind till be apt 
todoubt, whether Exiſtence in this Idea be only a Mode of Copy 
tation; yet that doubt may be eaſily remov'd, if the Mind doth 
but attend to this, that at leaſt Poſlibility of Exiſtence doth belony 
to all thoſe Beings which we have a clear idea of in our Minds 
and the reaſon why we attribute bare poſſibility to them, is be 
cauſe we apprehend ſome Reaſon in our Minds which keeps d 
from attributing neceſſity of Exiſtence to them, as that it 1s 00 
imply'd in its Nature, or that it doth depend on ſome other Bt 
ing, or that it wants infinite Power, &c. Now all theſe Reaſon 
which make us attribute bare poſlibility of Exiſtence to any Beit 
= are taken away when we conceive à Being abſolutely perfect; 10 
1 then Exiſtence is imply d among the number of Perfections; n 
ix this Being is independant upon all others, and infinitely pose 
ful ; ſo that nothing can hinder its Exiſtence ; and therefore v 
maſt conclude that neceſſity of Exiſtence doth immutably bejong 
the Nature of God, and;;is not any Mode only of our Conc 
tion; becauſe if we take away neceſſity of Exiſtence from 0% 
we loſe the notion of a Being abfolutely perfect. N 
Ihe third thing, That if neceſſary Exiſtence belongs #0 * 
tne. of God, be doth exiſt, not only follows as 'a neceſſary 0 
cufion from the other two, as the Premiſſes, «bur is in its {el 


dent to any one's Reaſon; for it implies no Tels than a Contr 
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Sion for à Being to exiſt neceſſarihy, and het it be quelle 
Whether it doth exiſt or no? This much 1 ſuppoſe may he 


dere to explain and enforce this Argument; if any are yet unſatiſ- 
red, 1 refer them to thoſe judicious Authors, who have made it 
45 peculiar buſineſs to manage it, and vindicate it from all ob- 
- ons : which falls in only bere as an Evidence that God hath f Des Co: 
; ia) a Character of himſelf on the Minds of Men, ſeeing l. & Reſp, 
Abe ſo clear and diſtinct an Idea of ſuch a Being, from whom, 4d %. 
775 take away neceſſity of Exiſtence, we deſtroy that Notion . 
hich our Minds have of an abſolutely perfect Being. This is gainſt Athe- 
de firſt way whereby we can concelve an infinite Being may - op py 
mke him elf known to Mankind, by imprinting an indelible - 
er of himſelf upon the Soul, which can be attributed to none 
beides himſelf without doing manifeſt violence to our own Fa- 
aulties and ſuſpecting our ſelves deceiv d in things which are moſt 
gear and evident to us. ; : 
| come to the ſecond Evidence which God hath given us of his yy, 
an Exiſtence, which is the mark, and impreſſzon which he hath 
W if of a infinite Wiſdom and Counſel , in the appearances which 
is Nature. There needs no great Criticiſm to find out the 
nue Author of all the Works of Nature; the Works themſelves 
hew the Author as plainly, as if his effigies were drawn upon 
them, If the great curioſity and contrivance of any artificial En- 
vine ſpeak the excellency of the Mechanical Wit of the Framer of 
t; what ridiculous folly will it be to impute that rare Mechaniſm 
ofthe Works of Nature to the blind and fortuitons motion of ſome 
Particles of Matter? Suppoſe a multitude of Letters caſually 
thrown together, ſhou'd fall ſo handſomely in order, that we might 
rad in them the Names of Troja, Juno, /Eneas, Dido, Turnus, 
Icanius or the like; is it poſſible for any to imagine that ever they 
Mud reach the Grandeur, Stile, Matter and Accuracy of the whole 
books of the ueids? So granting, that now Matter being ſet 
notion by a Divine Power, may by its continual agitation, at laſt 
produce ſome of the appearances of Nature; yet what is this to 
de whole Univerſe, or the admirable Contrivance of any one 
art in it? If theſe. things had been the reſult of mere Matter 
nd Motion, when once the Particles of Matter had been ſo uni- 
kl and ſettled together, as to produce any one ſpecies of Animals 
atie World (which it is almoſt unconceivable they ſhou'd) yet 
de cannot think that if there had been but Symmetry of Parts 
ugh for it merely to ſubſiſt it ſelf, and propagate more, there 
Wd have been any further Attempt made by thoſe Atoms, which 
d been once ſettl d in a determinate figure. How came it then 
hals that there is not any one ſpecies of Animals in the World, 
u fat bath ſuch an Order, Symmetry and Contrivance of parts, 
lich ſpeaks more than mere neceſſity of Subſiſtence, and therefore 
Fats them to be the Effect of a Supreme Governour of the World, 
n hot the Products of mere Matter? Is it poſſible, that any 
. not before· hand reſolv d to exclude a Deity, ſnou d imagine 
any Particles of Matter ſhou'd fall into the exact Form, Or- 
1 2 and ſerviceableneſs to the World which the Hea- 
3 * are in, without Divine Counſel and Wiſdom diſpo- 
9 ; em? Tull tells us of a Speech of Ariſtotle to this pur- pore the." 
| * con d ſuppoſe Perſons to have livd in ſome caverns ß. 
, and to have enjoyd every thing there of pleaſure, and 
1 | 11 2 riches, 
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Aab contrivance of the Works of Nature, is manag'd with 
: eat deal of Eloquence and Reaſon, and by particular enume- 
* 1 of moſt conſiderable parts of the Univerſe. So unbecom- 
. late Philoſopher was that Reaſon of his, why he wav'd the 
hr \ment from the conſideration of the World, to infer a Deity, 
_ the ends of God are unſearchable, as flowing from his 
nfnite Wiſdom. For what tho God may conceal ſome things 
ſom Men, which he intends, and are of no concernment for Men 
o know, muſt therefore of neceſſity thoſe ends of his be unſearch- 
able in his works of Creation, which refer ſo immediately to the 
advantage Of Life, and tend ſo much to the veneration of the 


oIty 2 
. the peculiar uſe and ſerviceableneſs of many parts of the 


| niverſe, eſpecially of Animals, and chiefly of Man, is ſo e- 
| vident, that this hath been the main Argument which hath indu- 
ea me, otherwiſe Atheiſtical enough to acknowledge and adore 


ny tolerable account of many other appearances in Nature, yet 
they no where diſcover ſo much Weakneſs and Ignorance, as when 
they come to diſcourſe De »ſu partium, about the contrivance of 
the parts of Man's Body. W hoſe Opinion is thus briefly deliver- 


ed by Lucretins ; 


Poſſemns ;, ſed quod natum ſt id procreat uſum 


|. e. that no parts of Man's body were deſren d for that uſe which 
they are imploy'd for, but the parts by chance fell into that form 
they are in, and Men by degrees brought them to their preſent 
je and ſerviceableneſs. An Opinion at firſt view ſo ſtrangely un- 
reaſonable, that we cannot think Epicurus ſhou'd have ever em- 
iced it, had it not unavoidably follow'd upon his Hypotheſis of 
things in the Univerſe reſulting only from a fortuitous Con- 
wurſe of Atoms: According to which he ſupposd in Man a dif- 
{rent configuration of Parts wou'd happen from the various A- 
ation and Concretion of thoſe little Particles which at firſt run 
i eber in the faſhion of a Man; and becauſe that Man had in 
Ter lim a more florid and vivacious Spirit, made up of the moſt ſub- 


jt e and movable Atoms, thence Motion came into the ſeveral 
IL Parts ſutable to the different Conformation of them. And becauſe 
i ſe Atoms of which the Soul is compos'd, are capable of Sen- 
non ion, thence it comes to paſs, that it ſees in the Eye, hears in 
$0 te Far, and ſmells in the Noſtrils. This is the moſt which is 
ol 1 ot the Opinion of Epieurus by the late ſedulous Vindicator 

| lim, which yet himſelf calls intoleranda opinio; and it will a 


ab ba ſo, not only as contradicting, what God himſelf hath 


peſt from 


I muſt be 
TY, wh 


concerning Man, but what Reaſon it ſelf will eaſily fug- 
the conſideration of the ſeveral parts of Man's Body. 
confeſs d there were ſome Philoſophers elder than Epi- 


1y i Eapedorts 2 much inclin'd to this Opinion, as De mocritut, 
Don 8 n4xagoras, and others; yet we find thoſe who more 
"| 5 ra, d into the Natures of living Creatures, were there- 
rab Sut to acknowledge a Divine Providence, which with a great 


deal 


* 


\ Deity. And altho' the Epicureans be lamentably puzled to give 


XVI. 


Nil ideo quoniam natum ſt in corpore ut uti Tucret. J. 4. 
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Gaſſend. Tim, 
2. J. 2. §. 3. 


uſeful for himſelf, or hurtful to thoſe Creatures which he hath 
command over; but becauſe Man was made for Society and civil 


Tusks, which is an evident Argument that the parts were dclign 


| Duck quoddling in a Pool, and the Serpent creep under ol 


ls, and ad. 
in his Book | 
fond Opi. 
Argument 


deal of Wiſdom did order the ſeveral parts of Anima 
apted them to their peculiar uſes. And altho' Ariftotle 
de partibus Animalium, hath ſaid enough to refute the 
nion of thoſe Philoſophers ; yet none hath handled this 
with more exactneſs and accuracy, and with a more peculiar ref 

ction on Epicurus, than Galen hath done in his excellent piece D. 
uſu partium. Which Gaſſendus thinks Galen writ with a kind 5 
Enthuſraſm upon him (adeo totum opus videre conſcriptum ts 
and fo all thoſe ſeventeen Books of his on that ſubject, are 1 kind 
of 119th Pſalm in Philoſophy, or a perpetual Hymn upon the praiſe 
of the great Creator, a juſt Commentary on thoſe words of the 
Pſalmiſt, Pſal. 139. 14. I am fearfully and wonderfully made. 
marvellous are thy works, and that my Soul knoweth right well, 
In the entrance of thoſe Books, Galen firſt ſhews the great varie 
ty of parts which is in ſeveral Animals ſutable to their ſeveral Ns. 
tures; the Horſe becauſe of his Swiftneſs and Pride, hath the 
ſtrongeſt Hoofs and moſt curl'd Main; the Lion becauſe of his 
Fierceneſs and Courage hath his Strength lying in his Teeth and 
Paws; the Bull in his Horns; the Boar in his Tusks; the Han 
and Hare being timorous Creatures, their parts are made fi teſt for 
flight : but Man becauſe he hath a principle of Reaſon in him, 
hath no defenſive or offenſive Weapons in his Body, but he hath 
Hands to make uſe of both ; which being joyn'd with, and in- 
ploy'd by his Reaſon, far exceed all thoſe advantages which any 
other Creatures have, being imploy d not only to defend -himſclf 
but to build Houſes, make Cloaths, Arms and Nets, whatever i 


Converſe, therefore his hands were not only imploy'd to defend 
himſelf or hurt other Creatures, but for the mutual benefit and ad. 
vantage of Mankind; for by theſe were Laws written, Tem- 
ples built, all Inſtruments of Arts fram'd; by them we enjoy the 
benefit of others Wits, we can diſcourſe with Plato, Ariſtotle, Hy- 
pocrates, and other Ancients, tho at ſuch a diſtance from us. Now 
that the Configuration of Parts is not the cauſe of the uſe of them 
afterwards; as the Lion's paw of his Courage, the Bull's horns ol 
his Fierceneſs, or the flenderneſs of the Hart of its Fearfulnels 
appears by this, becauſe the young Ones of the ſeveral kinds0l 
Animals, before their parts are grown up, ſtrive to make the fam 
uſe of them which the others do. As Galen ſaith, he had ofte 
ſeen a Bull-calf puſhing with his Head before any Horns wit 
grown out, and a Colt. kicking when his Hoofs were yet tender, 30 
a young Boar defending himſelf with his Jaws before he had an 


ed for the uſe, and not the uſe to follow the parts. So, ſaith * 
take three Eggs, one of an Eagle, another of 4 Duck N 2 
third of a Serpent, and after they are hatchd thro 4 WW 


endeavouring to creep - away on its Belly; and if you 
up to greater Perfection, and bring them into the 755 Oy 
will preſently ſee the young Eagle mounting into! 


* 
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Afterwards he comes particularly: to handle the ſeveral parts of 
Man's Body, and firſt begins with the Hand, and ſhews in each 
ur chat it were impoſſible to have tram d them with greater con- 
. jency for their ſeveral uſes! than they have. The uſe of the 
Hand s to take hold of any thing which Man can uſe; now there 
being things of ſuch different ſizes which Men may uſe, it had been 
poſſible for the Hand, if it had been one intire thing, and un- 
Jirided, that it cou d have held things greater or leſfer than its ſelf, 
but it muſt have been equal to it. But now as the Fingers are 
placed and divided, they are equally fit for laying hold of Objects 
of any fize Or quantity; for the leaſt things, as a Barley Corn, are 
tken up with the Fore-finger and the Thumb, things ſomewhat 
bigger are taken up by the ſame, but not by the extremities of them 
x before 3 things ſome what bigger than thelez«with the Thumb, 
Fore-finger and Middle: ſinger, and ſo on by degrees, till at laſt 
te whole Hand is us d: ſo that the diviſion of the Hand into 
Fingers is neceſſary. Neither were this enough, but the very 


been uſeleſs if they had been all divided in a right line; for the 
frmcſt hold is either circular, or at leaſt in two oppoſite points ; 
but now this is provided for, by the poſition of the Thumb, which 
my equally joyn with any of the Fingers in taking. hold of any 
king. After this, he largely ſhews the particular neceſſify of 
the ſoftneſs, roundneſs of the Fleſh, and Nails on the tops of the 
Fingers; and the ſpecial uſefulneſs of theſe; and then comes to 
the Bones of the Fingers, how neceflary they are for firm-hold, 
and if there had been but one Bone in each Finger, they wou'd 
have ſerv'd only for thoſe things which we take up when they are 
extended ; but now ſeeing they have three ſeveral joynts, they are 
lited for all kinds of things; for when we bow our Fingers, we 
ule them as tho' they had no bones at all, and when we ftretch 
them out, as tho they were all but one intire Bone; and the ſe- 
eral inflections of the Joynts ſerve for all kind of Figures: and 
len he ſhews the neceſſity of the Fleſh within the Fingers, and 


Kurzcy handles the magnitude, number, figure of the Bones, 
nd nature of the Joynts of the Fingers, and then the' Tendons 
nd Muſcles belonging to the ſeveral Fingers, which after he hath 
Uſcourg'd on thro' his firſt Book he concludes it with the mani- 
tinconveniency which wou'd follow in the hand, were not 


1 With the ſame exactneſs he goes thro all the parts of the Bo- 
1 handling in the ſecond Book all that belongs to the Arm, in 
. ** the Legs, in the fourth and fifth the Organs of Nutrition, 

F. and ſeventh the Lungs, in the eighth and ninth the 
3 0 the tenth the peculiar and admirable Fabrick of the Eyes, 
3 ee * the other parts of the Face, in the twelfth the parts 
a ack, and fo in the thirteenth, in the fourteenth and fit- 
IN the Genitals, in the fixteenth the Arteries, Veins, and 


1 5 aud in the laſt the peculiar Diſpoſition and Figure of all 


. ts, and the uſefulneſs of the whole Deſign: Which is as 
Mice LM be in any Work whatſoever, which is for us to take 
on the admirable Wiſdom of God in contriving the ſeveral 

| : parts 


v 
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fon of the Fingers as they are, is neceſſary too; for they had 


on either fide of them, and upon them; and ſo with wonderful 


ng in it in that exact magnitude, poſition, and figure in which 
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parts of the Body of Man: So that, that whole Bock r 
it a moſt full and pregnant demonſtration of a ery 8 1 
Man carries about with him in the Structure of his Body * _ 
account Men need not go out of themſelves. to find pr 1 ih 
Deity , whether they | conſider their Minds or their Dog Wl. 
which it may be more truly ſaid than Heraclitzs of old rp 1 
4 Etiam hic Dii ſunt. So that of all Perſons, 1 0 4 1 
nim. 7.7. wonder at thoſe whoſe Imployment particularly leads the 300 f 
Underſtanding the parts and nature of Man's Body, if * be 
verb be not a great injury to them, ſince they have full 1 * 
into this demonſtration of a Deity in the Fabric of Man! 55 
than many others who converſe only with ſome jejune and | n 7 
Writings. And certainly, whatever is imagin'd to the conti A 
Men of weak Underſtandings, the beſt way to cure the 0 
Atheiſm, is true Philoſophy, or a ſearch into the Natures of th , 
which the more deep and profound it is, the more impoſſible vi 
it be found to explicate all the Phenomena of Nature by Ne 
Matter and Motion. It was wiſely obſerv d of à great Perſor an 
Philoſopher, that a narrow and flight Inſpection into Natare i 
clin d Men of weak Heads to Atbeiſm; hut a more ehorow-inſp 
into the cauſes of things, made them more evidently ſee the 1 
ceſſary dependance of things on the great and wiſe Creator of 
them. Alittle knowledge of Philoſophy is apt to make Mens heads 
dizzy, and then in danger of falling into the Gulf of Atheiln 
but a more careful and diligent view of it, brings them into Shri 
ety and their right Wits again. Such a flight Inſpection had the 
Followers of Epicurus into the. Nature of things; for when they 
found how in the preſent State of the World the various Motion 
and Configuration of the Particles of Matter wou'd handſomely 
ſalve many appearances of Nature, they, drunk with the ſucceſs, re 
preſently into an Infinite Space, and there imagine they behold ln 
finite Worlds made of the concretion ot Atoms, and ever fg 
their Eyes have been ſo duſted with theſe little Atoms, that the 
cou d ſee nothing elſe in the World but them. Which how gro 
and unreaſonable it is, will appear from our preſent ſubject; t0 
who but Lucretive or Epicurus cou'd ever think that our Noſtri 
were at firſt faſnion d as they are merely by the violent impulſe 
the Air within, which wou'd force it ſelf a paſſage out? hut hot 
came the Air into the Body before it was forced out? Did it bre: 
open the Lips, make all that round cavity in the Month, for 
paſſage thro the aſpera Arteria? But if when it was in, it wou 
come out again, was not the Mouth wide enough to let it g0? 
did the firſt Man ſhut his Mouth on purpoſe to find another ve 
for the Air? If ſo, how chance the force of the Air did not call 
away the Epiglottis? Or if it got ſafely up to the Noſe, bd 
came it not to force a paſſage out about the Eyes rather than! 
down fo low firſt? But if we believe theſe rare Contrivers of N 
Body, all the inward Veſſels of the Body were made by the 007 
of Water, as Channels are; but how is it poſſible, to im 
that the Oeſophagus and the Stomach ſhou'd be ſo curiouſly © 
1 trivd by the mere force of Water? and that all the Trteſi 
1 ſhou'd be made only as Channels, to ler it out again when u 
once in? but how comes then ſuch a kind of Reci procation, 


* 
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of them to be ſo firm ? ir e els? how com 6 259 | 
wou'd have been dire . had been on] es the ſeveral C * "0 
end it to be in ali forced © pak * 5 f a forced paſſa oats 
ſides, if the Water ont. > ages in the Bode of the parts ge, If 
duo the Guts, how comes i into the Stoma 9 of the Earth as we 
bor it ſelf? or did it not ＋ not to run in 45 1 8 
. therefore fou a - para paſſage 4 8 a it 1 = = 
at if that were m d 2 more ſeci other thi © 
Membranes, and 0 70 * Water, ray one into FS 8 "rap 
make themſelves, A th to dilatation? Thus it to be fo f der? 
n infinitely wa 5 8 ee; er TO of 
things in the World and power b ſen in owni en 
an be more plain 2 19 the pur rr hg and 
Greral parts of Man' vident th el of bis Will ers all 
wer of Man's Body is: an the peculi ill. W 
W gnd that Man is 0 ody is? What Ry culiar uſefulneſ; hat 
of Nouriſhment, and "_ with a 1 intent can age the 
that an Infant by or receiving and 5 but only for t 1 ima- 
Breaſts and Milk for g's 4 to open his NEN forth of 1 muy in 
bn N * eſophagus be ge 7a ker pg on Fun = = 
at One WAS : o hollow | 1s Nouriſh | 
= and the provided for and the $ iſnment? 
. her f the bette tomach Ct 5 
lälrdotion ke sto be ſo convent ntation of it ? e of the Meat 
| Nouri nvenient > e Wh at 
Ing away the 1 into Sor, placd, were i * come all 
Muſcles and ments of it? C everal parts ot for the 
Tendons ſhou Can an , or for 
any other end th ou'd be plac d y one ia chas convey 
Nerves ſhou'd be pot the better M in the more aun e ſeveral 
the Body f. eriv'd from otion of th id parts for 
my other e continual e the inſtrum | s of 
Bod thro) purpoſe, tha al motion ents of Senſe 
t 8 n for 992 of th enſe 
He with all 8 into 8 and [ob wand ſhou'd be 
i ſeeing 2 1 Fabric ſh xt I che Bolle ting of the 
* more eaſily 12 are ſo plain 8 ee that the 
appearances 5 themſelves as 1 however be eee | 
7 come with Nature in Wee eceive others in Picureans 
if the parts of their blind as inanimate Bein in explaining 
5 x ent OR they PERS ons to 8 1 hen 
Meply exam . my to co abiy efool th account 
Wire, which ples in this ki J ntempt and pit t emſelves and 
Mipinal tha is, If all * „but 1 (hall * Ye : It were eaſy t 
ere Jars Man's Fg 1: aa ching 
lh the Umbili toms in the f y have no hi 8 
by 17 receives 1 4055 Veſſels Fake, firſt Man and 31. i 
e Wc ouriſhm Re whereb V OMan, 
come cas nutritis ent? by wh y the Child i 
be Oh: thoſe v v fram'd from at Atoms was t in 
Fi hid, and it oy: > to cloſe ow the Mother to pr ny paſ- 
KD. dice of 1 its N rally upon Hg LO ; 
, lalve this | ter which b "oy in quite | of 
further th Is too? Th A by their another Wav > 
hom „ Our ſel ? Thus ſtill we ſee b concretion form' ay : 
wut an infinj ves) to give at ee ho im rm'd the 
hp, and hath left lo 8 2 Kal ma it is (to go 
eft ſo plain an i ing which prod unt of things 
an inſcription of Fir uc'd all theſe 
K ha imſelf upon the 
Works 
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have taken to prove the immortality of the Soul merely from the 
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works of Nature, that none but thoſe who ſhut their 87 
ſtain from ſeeing it. can ab. 
I come now to the third Evidence of a Deity, which ig 7 
there are ſome Beings in the World, which cannot depend pon ig 
ter or Motion, i. e. that there are ſome Spiritual and Immater z 
Subſtances or Beings, (for if the thing be acknowledgd IR 
becoming a Man to contend about words) the conſequence m. 
this for the proving a Deity, neither hath been, nor I ſu a 
will be deny'd, by ſuch who queſtion an infinite Being; "Af 5 
Principles leading to the denying and the Proof of both, and W 


material Beings being the ſtrongeſt proof that there is ſomethi 


above Matter in the World. It there be then ſuch things in the 
World, which Matter and Motion cannot be the cauſes of dhe 
there are certainly ſpiritual and immaterial Beings, and that! tal 
make appear both as to the Minds of Men, and ſome extraording 
effects which are producd in the World. 

1. Ibegin with the nature of the Soul of Man. And herein Im 
confine my ſelf to thoſe Arguments which directly prove my pre. 
ſent purpoſe, and on that account muſt quit all thoſe common . 
guments to prove the Soul's immortality from the Attributes 
God; for all theſe do ſuppoſe the exiſtence of a Deity as already 
evident; neither can I rely with ſafety on the way which ſome 


Phenomena of Senſation, which they endeavour to prove, cannot 
be perform'd by mere Matter and Motion; for granting all thi 
yet the utmoſt that can be prov'd by it is no greater immortalit 
in our Souls than in the Souls of Brutes; and in the ſenſe in whid 
that is admitted, I ſuppoſe an Epicurean will not deny the $ 
of Man to be immortal, as Demonax in Lucian ſaid, when he w: 
ask'd whether the Soul were immortal or no, It is (ſaid he) bt 6 
all things elſe are; for thoſe who make the Soul to be nothing bu 
ſome more ſubtile and active Particles of matter, do not think thi 
upon death they are annihilated, but that only they are diſpen 
and diſſipated; or in the Platoniſts Phraſe, may return to the d 
of the World. Theſe ways I cannot think to be ſufficient prob 
tions of ſuch a ſpiritual and immaterial Being in Man, which) 
now inquire for, much leſs can I make uſe of ſo precarious at 
infirm an Hypotheffs as Pre-exiſtence, which makes Men apt | 
ſuſpe& the cogency of ſuch Reaſons which tend to prove the il 
mortality of the Soul, which are link d with a ſuppoſition, 
only inevident either to Senſe or Reaſon, but likewiſe needlels a 
impertinent. For I know no one Argument which doth direa 
prove the immateriality of the Soul, that doth in the leaſt infer a 
neceſſity of Pre-exiſtence, but on the ſame accounts it will po 
the Soul's eternity. Being therefore thus at liberty to inquire ® 
the Nature of the Soul confiderd in her ſelf, our only Wa 15 
be to find out ſuch peculiar properties in the Soul of Man, 7 
cannot be ſalv d on ſuppoſition, there were nothing elſe my | 
ter and Motion in the World. Suppoſing then that all Senlatl 
in Man doth ariſe from corporeal Motion which is ſo itte 4 
aſſerted by the modern Philoſophers, and that the highs 


- 2 | | . than In 
ceptions which depend on Senſe, can amount no higher in 
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hich 
ation, which is evident; if it ca 
* . "+ n q — — 
4 Principle of Action in Man, which 5 by prov d that there is 
of operation than Senſation doth 15 ceeds in a different v 
ions of the Soul which are not Im: and that there are ſuch 20 
hat there is 2 Principle in Man 55 nations, it will be then ion 
Now altho it be a task ſufficient! igher than Matter and 3 
of Senſation it ſelf 1 ently difficult to exp! nn. 
iſat in a mere mechanical plain the mann 
e Principle than mere Matter nical way, ſuppoſing no hi - 
cult, nay impoſſible without 5 will appear far mos bigh- 
ve ſuch appearances in Man 4 or immaterial Bei =. 
magination z which will appear 6 Fx 1 the power "Ss - 
fthe Mind, wh | ele follow! PLE” 
_- which every one who hath it, r 0 Operations 
en 8 at within him- 
, N of Imagination, For if . 
tions were nothing elſe but For if all 
in the Brain, the Judgment = Images of corporeal 2 Perce- 
cording to the impreſſio of the Mind muſt of n ings left 
eenſe. But now if our 1 * are made upon 8 be ac- 
things quite different from hols _ WP form apprehenſion 70 
Y v 
there muſt be a higher Principle of k ich are convey'd by 8 g 0 t 
* is. For which the common 8 in Man than I gf e, 
the San is very plain; a ſtance of the * 47 
e r je ren ee l 
to be bigger than he ſe es, we can never imagi ich is 
, ems to! us to be: n: r imagine the 8 
rantaged by th | 0 be; na | un 
or if 75 8 1 it cannot E008 * 5 ad- 
eee anſwers to its juſt magni n Image 
(lis apprehenſi gger than the Earth. Fr gnitude, vis, that 
which 55 poſlib * bigneſs of the . ring ny e ee 
lle obſervation of 2 1 2 in at our Sen . ag proportion 
of diſtance, the Mind eſſening of objects according t 5 FEI [hat by 
el ee ee 
Imagination ee, oe 1 grant it. but withal much bigger the 
dere reſpects, and 8 have Proportions and 1 how the 
e repreſent r 5 have no corporeal phant 2 which are 
8 evident, that the z fo that by this very wa 3 whereby to 
inf Again 0 n in iis 13 1 
far, and finds ind by ratiocinati nd Imagina- 
a the Sun ination hath 
8 magnitude i in to be ſo great, | proceeded 
thing but it . _ 3 Mind? the Mind nr lope: is there of 
a? not from cor ave an Idea of it; from w ws it ſelf on any 
Wavey the due ma poreal phantaſms ; for none of ence comes this - 
A forming of this 8 = HE Sun to the 00 7 ever 
rrects t mu | „ and t 
* he errors of Imaginati e a pure act of Intellection 2 — 60 
b ght of a ſtick on, and is a Principle ab. which 
by the Senſe to ch , when under water, th ciple above it. So 
6 cares things Imagin agg A e Br n of 
Je conveys Vp the Eye, without 3 or corporeal Mo- 
« conveys the Imagination to the B judgment upon them; 
* which aan Perception muſt Pelett, ein to 
B wherein our In Senſes. is corrected? at Principle is it 
according to 108 Imaginations are qui N SO in many other 
| them, it is 1 quite puzl'd, and wh 
impoſſible to appreh L Wnen we 
| K k 2 pprehend things as our | 
| Reaſon 
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Reaſon tells us they are; thus as to the ' Antipodes our Imag 
tions are wholly of the Mind of the Ancients, that the Ane 
to us muſt needs be in danger of knocking their heads againſt i 
Stars, and if they go upon any thing, it muſt be their Heads and 
that that part of the Heavens which is in the other Hemiſph,, 
below us; theſe are pertinacious errors of Imagination while we 
adhere to that, and are only corrigible by our Reaſon, which makes 
it evident to be otherwiſe. Beſides, there are many things om 
Reaſon and Underſtanding inform us that they may be, and yer 
our Imaginations can form no Idea of them; let an Epicurean Phi. 
loſopher try the power of his Imagination in his Irave or Info 
empty Space, and he will ſoon find, that as ſtrong as his Phancy z; 
it will ſoon tire and retreat, as not being able to courſe thro! ſo 
unimaginable a Space. So for Eternal Duration our Reaſon tells us 
the thing is poſſible, but when our Imaginations begin to fards 
up ſome Conceptions of it, they are preſently tying both ends to. 
gether; which will make a ſtrange Idea of Eternity; the caſe is 
the ſame in the infinite Diviſibility of Quantity, which Edicurns 
was ſomewhat aware of when he deny'd the thing. But how many 
Mathematical Problems are there which will jade our Imaginations 
preſently, and yet our Reaſon ſtands ſtill and affures us of the 
poſſibility of the things, as in two lines coming nearer ſtill to exh 
other, and yet never meeting, and in many other things, which moſt 
clearly evince that there is a higher Faculty in Man which exceeds 
Matter and Motion, when it is able thus to correct the faults and to 
ſupply the defects of Imagination. | 
XVIII. 2. Reflex ac of the Mind upon it ſelf, argue 4 higher Princyl: 
than Imagination. That there are ſuch things is evident to any 
one who hath any uſe of Cogitation; and if any one doubt of it, 
his very doubting argues he hath reflex Acts; for he cou 'd not 
doubt whether he had or no, but by Reflection upon himſelf, 
Now that reflex Acts ſhou'd be caus'd thro' Matter and Motion, 
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greateſt Idolatry or worſhipping its own Image? But 4 

Imagination cannot thus reflect, yet we find ſueh 2 war” 

within us that is very apt to retire into it ſelf, and tecollect 1 

which cou d never have been conſer wd ſo long in that ſhop 2 * 

dows, the Imagination. For if Imagination be nothing elſe, f ms 

* ti0bbs'* a modern * Philoſopher defines it, Conception remaining, un Main 
Rs r, tle and little decaying from and after the ad of Senſe, like the | 

ure, ch. 3. ſect, | ey hes 12-43 Hoſſible that at 

I, Of Water after a ſtone is thrown into its how is it poluble * 
ſo great a diſtance of Years, as we commonly find, the 1033 
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ching may be retriev d with as much facility and freſhneſs as to 


amſtances, as if it were but new done? And that account which 
1 ves of Remembrance ſis very weak and inſufficient, when he 

e glves 2 hs 1 6 * 5 458 
ls us, that Rene tance, ic nothing elſe but the miſſing of parts, 
"hich every Mam jexpettet ſhould ſucceed after they have 4 conce- 
ion of the whole. For according to this, it is impoſſible for the 
Mind to retrieve. any object without mutilation of itz and ſo there 
anoot poſſibly be a recollecting of all circumſtances, when an ob- 
-4 is once paſs d, and the Motion begins to decay. But all this 
«bil. we underſtand nothing by what means this decaying Mo- 
on ond continue ſo long as our Memory can fetch things back, 
or by what means an object when once paſsd, can be recover d 
anin, if Memory be nothing elſe but decaying Motion. Such per- 
nlexities muſt needs ariſe, when Men will undertake to ſalve the 
n'ard operations of the Soul by mere Motion; but is it not evi- 
gent that many times when the Mind is imploy'd about other 
things, ſome Phantaſms of things long ago poſt will come and pre- 
ent themſelves tothe Mind with as much clearneſs as if new done? 
whereas if Memory were decaying Motion, the longer paſt, the 
noreimpoſſible wou'd it be to recover any thing; but, do we not 
fnd that many old Men will better remember the circumſtances of 
many things they did in their Childhood, than a year or two be- 
fore? Beltdes we ſee what quickneſs and vivacity there is in our 
Intelleual Faculties above Corporeal Motion, with what facility 
the Mind turns it felt from one object to another, how ſuddenly 
1 rangeth the whole World, how it trips over Mountains, croſſeth 
tie Ocean, mounts to the Skies, and at laſt quarries upon it ſelf, 
nd all in the twinkling of an intellectual Eye. As quick as the 
De of the Body is, the Mind far exceeds it, and can withdraw 
e Imagination from attending the Organs of Senſe; thus do Men 
"bo have their Minds much fix d, fix their Eyes too; and yet af- 
rwards can ſcarce tell themſelves what they have look'd on all 
at while, Sometimes the Mind fits and compares Phantaſms to- 
ther, and ſports it ſelf in ſorting them into ſeveral ranks and or- 
bes, and making matches between ſuch things which are ſure to 
ne no affinity with each other, which are thence called entia ra- 
vari, or the Creatures of the Mind. And can all theſe and many 
ter ſuch operations which Men are conſcious to themſelves 
d de nothing elſe but the Motion of ſome flegmatic Matter, the 
leadtion of the Brain, and the mere effects of Imagination? 

3 The profound ſpeculations of tbe Mind argue a power far above 
* and Corporeal Motiau. I wonder how Epicurus his Soul, 
mazine an Infinite Vacuity? Coud mere Atams ever diſpute whe- 

fr they were Atoms or no? For I doubt not but Epicurus was 

0 argue much againſt himſelf; before he cou d perſuade him- 
K ſo ſtupendious a piece of folly. Were there nothing in 
1 mere Corporeal Motion, whence came the diſpute, whe- 


n | 
Med and Figure ? and mere Matter argue pro and con, whether 


Vere Na ater or ſomething, elſe?. What kind of Aereal Particles 
; 'KIr Souls mR of, who firſt fanſy d themſelves to 


it we believe him, it was made up of Atoms, cou d ever 


ide Soul were Corporeal or no? Can Atoms frame Syllogiſme 


material? What ſtrange agitations of Matter were 1 
3 | which 


: 
1 
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v hich firſt made Men think of an Eternal ſtate ? which thong 
have ever ſince ſo ſtuck upon theſe little Spherical Bodies, that 0 q 
cou'd never yet disburthen themſelves of them? Whence a 


Senec. pref. ad Bodies are neareſt to the grave? Seneca, who was ſomewhat d 
Quæſt. Natur. ; 


tatis ſue quod illum divina deledtant, nec ut aliens intereſt ſed u 
ſuis : The Soul had that mark of Divinity in it, that it wa; miſt 


ftias, it was aſham'd of the. Cottage it dwelt in; nay, were it not 


have delighted to have ſearch'd ſo much into the cauſes of thing 
to have gone over the World in its Speculations, and found mor 


ſuch amazing fears, ſuch dreadful apprehenſions, ſuch ſink 
thoughts of their future condition in Minds that won'd"fain 5 
themſelves by believing, that death woud put à period hot : 
Soul and Body > Whence on the other ſide come ſuch inconr; ag 
hopes, ſuch confident expectations, ſuch comfortable fene 


ſions of their future ſtate, in the Souls of good Men, when ther 


bious ſometimes as to the future condition of the Soul, yer gy] 
tell his dear Luciliut with what pleaſure he cou'd think of it; and 
cou'd elſewhere ſay of the Soul, Et hoc habet argumentum doi, 


pleas d with Divine Speculations, and conversd with them 1; nil 
matters which nearly concern d it, And when it hath once view 
the dimenſions of the Heavens, contemnit domicilii prioris any 


for theſe Speculations, aon fuerat opere pretium naſci, it had not 
been worth while for the Soul to have been in the Body; and x 
he goes on, detrahe hoc ineſtimabile bonum, non eſt vita tanti u 
ſudem, ut &ſtuem. Cou'd there be now ſo great an Epicuriſy it 
Contemplation, were the Soul of Man of Epicurus his mould, 
mere complexion of Atoms? wou'd dull and heavy Matter ere 


ſweetneſs in Knowledge, than the little Epicure, the Bee, talis1 
his choiceſt Flowers? Epicurus his own Philoſophy is a demon 
ſtration againſt himſelf; if his Soul had not been of a purer N 
ture than he fanſy'd, when his Brain had been well heated at Il 
Study, thoſe more vivid and ſpirituous Particles, like the ſpirits 
Wine, had been in danger of evaporation, and leaving the mo 
lumpiſh matter to complete his work. Of all Perſons, I moſt 
mire that Philoſophers, who make ſo much uſe of their Unde 
ſtandings, ſhou'd ſo ungratefully requite them, and ſerve them 
old Horſes, when they have made them do all the ſervice ths 
cou d, turn them into the high-ways, and let them die in a dit 
But yet all Philoſophers have not been ſo unthankful, ſome hat 
underſtood the worth of their Souls, and afferted it, ifthey wn 
us d too high, i. e Platonical expreflions of it, making it 
ticle, not of Matter, but of the Divine Nature it ſelf, a little Del 
in a Cottage, that ſtays here a-while, and returns to that apf 
Region from whence it came. As Manilius ſpeaks, | 


An dubinm eſt habitare Deum ſub peFore noſtro,” 

In celumque redire animas; celoque venire® oo _ | 
And while the Soul is here in its Cage, it is continually fore 
up and down, and delighteth to look out now at this 81 
then at another, to take a view by degrees of the whole 
verſe, as the ſame Poet goes on 


» * | 
44 


2 
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Quid mirum noſcere mundum 
S poſſunt homines, quibus eſt & mundus in zpſts + 
Exemplumque Dei quiſque eſt in imagine parva ? 


onde agen fb delightful to it than Knowledge, and 

poKnowledge 10 pleaſing and ſatisfactory as of him whoſe Image 
and Superſcription tt bears, who makes Himſelf moſt known to 
ch as enquire after him; 


Seque -oſum inculcat G offert 
5 bene cognoſci poſſit. 
ſconclude this with that of Seneca, in that excellent Preface to his 


Nutwral Queſtionc, O quam contempta res eſt homo niſi ſupra humanæ 
þ erexerit ! hat a pitiful thing is Mar, were it not that his Soul 


pur apt to ſoar above theſe earthly things? And by this Aptneſs 


to ſoar ſo high above theſe Terrene Objects, and to converſe with 
ſo much freedom with ſpiritual Beings, as well as abſtracted No- 
tions we may certainly infer that our Rational Souls are of a far 


of Imagination, which always converſes in fece Romuli, and can 
20 no further than our Senſes carry it. And thus I have made 


Motion in the World, which is from that immaterial Being which 
; in Man. 3 | 

The next Evidence which we have of a Being above Matter and 
Motion, is, from the extraordinary effe#s which have been in Na- 
tire, I ſpeak not now merely of ſuch things which by their Na- 
ures and Effects are manifeſted to proceed from ſome Beings which 
bear ill-will to Mankind, multitudes of which are related by Men 
puloſophical and inquiſitive, with ſach enumerations of circum- 
lances, and particular Evidences, that they are not mere impo- 
lores, that one may on the ſame grounds queſtion any Matter of 


o judge of the truth of circumſtances; ſuch are both ancient and 
Wdern Philoſophers, Phyſicians, States-men, and others. Nei- 


for the cauſes of them, unleſs they may be attributed to ſome 
po and Intelligences in the Air, which give the World notice 
a, things to come, But thoſe things which 1 ſuppoſe have 
© clear and undoubted Evidence of true and undoubted Mi- 
. : he Matters of fa& being affirm'd by Eye-witneſles, who 
x _ auth of them with their Lives) ate thoſe recorded in the 
C ren, which there ate only two ways to evade, either 
KllOning the truth of the things, which I ſappoſe in the pre- 


We 3-4 : Wo : | 
1 Book we have prov'd with as much rational Evidence as 
ingof that nature 


Ms ha 


more noble and refin d Nature than that more feculent Principle 


good the firſt proof, that there is ſomething above Matter and 


at which himſelf did not ſee, as ſuch relations which are deli- 
krd by Perſons without intereſt or deſign, and ſuch as were able 


wer ſhall I inſiſt on ſuch Prodigies, which oft-times preſage revo- 
ions in States, if we believe Machiavel bimſelf, who in a whole Mathiav. dif 2B 
pter deſignedly proves it; and profeſſeth himſelf utterly to b. J. i. c. 56; 8 it 


ded un; is capable of, or elſe that the things therein 
ed might be ſaly'd without a Deity. For which only two 
ve been excogitated by Atheiſtical Spirits, either attri- 
. r buting 


0 


XIX. 


8 , 


buting them to the power and influence of the Stars, the found. 

10 0 which fond #4 abſurd Opinion have been taken yoo 

| thoſe many Writers, who have rationally confuted the whole Fu 

Vid. P. Hl. Mo. Of Judicial Aftrology, or elſe that they are done by mere poye of 
res Myſtery Imagination, which is the way of Avicenna and ſome other 4. 
of Godlinels, hic Writers, which is ſo wild an effect of the power of Imnsin 
85 * tion, that nothing doth ſo much demonſtrate the irregular o. 
, tions of it, as ſuch an Opinion doth; and is ſufficiently derided 
and refuted by Pemponatius himſelf. Now then, it being an 30 
knowledg'd Principle in Nature, That every thing continues in tho 
courſe it is in, till ſomething more powerful put it out, if then (ch 
things have been in the World, which have been real alterations 
of the courſe of Nature, as the Sung ſtanding ſtill in the im: 
Joſhua, then there muſt be ſomething above Matter and Motion 
and conſequently that there is a God. 


—_— 
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CHAP. IL 
131-1. Of the Origin of the Univerſe. 


order to the truth of Religion. Of the ſeveral Hypotheſes of 
the Philoſophers who contradièt Moſes : With a particular ex- 
anination of them. II. The ancient Tradition of the World 
conſonant to Moſes; prov'd from the Tonic Philoſophy of 
Thales, and the Italic of Pythagoras. III. The Pythagoric 
cabal rather Ægyptian than Moſaic. Of the fluid Matter, 
which was the material Principle of the Vniverſe. IV. 0 
the Hypotheſss of the Eternity of the World aſſerted by Ocel- 


Jus Lucanus and Ariſtotle, V. The weakneſs of the Founda- 


tis on which that Opinion is built. Of the manner of form- 
ing principles of Philoſophy. VI. The poſſibility of Creation 
prov'd, | No arguing from the preſent flate of the World a- 
gainſt its beginning, ſhew'd from Maimonides.] VII. The 
Platonifts arguments from the goodneſs of God for the Eternity 
of the World, anſwer d. VIII. Of the Stoical Hypotheſis of 
the Eternity of Matter; whether reconcileable with the Text 


cerning the præ- exiſtence of Matter to the formation of the 
World, X. The contradiGion of the Eternity of Matter to the 
Nature and Attributes of God. XI, XII, XIII, Of the A. 
omcal Hypotheſis of the Origin of the Univerſe. XIV, XV, 
XVI, XVII. The World cou'd not be produced by a caſual 
concourſe of Atoms prov'd from the nature and motion of Epi- 
curus s Atoms, and the Phanomena of the Univerſe, eſpecially 


the Production and Nature of Animals. XVIII. Of the 
Carteſian Hypotheſis, that it cannot ſalve the Origin of the 
Univerſe without a Deity giving Motion to Matter. 


TI Foundations of Religion being thus eftabliſh'd in the Bein 
of Gop, and the Immortality of the Soul, we now come to ered 
bröperktructure upon them, by aſſerting the undoubted Truth and 
wenn of chat account of che World which is given us in the Wri- 
c Hſer, Which beginning with the World it ſelf, leads ts to'a 
aal conſideration of the Origin of the Univerſe, the right under- 
bs i ot which bath great influence upon our Belief of all that fol- 
gene Word of Gop. © For altho we ſhou d aſſert with Fpicurts 
Fee ola Deity, if yer with him we add, that the World was made 
1 nal concovrle of Atoms, all that part of Religion which lies in 
nee to the Willof Gop is unavdidably deſtroyd. All that is left, 
LI is 


I The neceſſit of the belief of the Creation of the World, in 


of Moſes. IX. Of the Opinions of Plato and Pythagoras con- 


ww cc 
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is only a kind of Veneration of a Being more excellent than our ou 
which reacheth not to the government of Mens Lives, and ſo will 
no force at all upon the generality of the World, who are only atlyrz 8 
Hopes or aw d by Fears, to that which of their choice they would be Ny 
to be freed from, Beſides, what expreſſions of Gratitudè can be left to Co 
for his Goodneſs, if he interpoſe not in the Affairs of the World > Wh 
dependence can there be on Divine Goodnels, if it be not at all manifeſt. 
ed in the World? What apprehenſions can we have of Gos Iuinit 
Wiſdom and Power, if neither of them are diſcernible in the Being of 
the World? And as the Opinion of Epicurus deſtroys Religion, ſo dy 
that of Ariſtotle, which attributes Eternity to the Univerſe, and a ne. 
ceſſary Emanation of it from the firſt Cauſe, as Light comes from the 

Maimon. Sun; for if ſo, as Maimonides well obſerves, The whole Religion of Mo- 

o_ L *; ſes is overthrown, all his Miracles are but Impoſtures, all the Hopes which 

e.25 are grounded on the Promiſes of God, are vain and fruitleſs. For if 
the World did of neceſſity exiſt, then Gop is no free Agent; and if fo, 
then all inſtituted Religion, is tono purpoſe ; nor can there be any exre- 
Ration of Reward, or fear of Puniſhment from him who hath nothing elſe 
to do in the World, but to ſet the great Wheel of the Heavens going, 

So much is it our concernment to inquire into the true Original of 
the World, and on what Evidence of Reaſon thoſe Opinions are built 
which are ſo contrary to that account given of it in the very entrance 
of the Books of Moſes. Wherein we read the true Origin of the World 
to have been by a Production of it by the Omnipotent Will and Word 
of Gop. This being then the plain Aſſertion of Moſes, we come to 
compare it, in point of Reaſon, with all thoſe ſeveral Hypotteſe which 
are repugnant to it, which have been embrac'd in ſeveral Ages by ths 
Philoſophers of greateſt eſteem in the World. Which may be reduct 

to theſe four: 1. Such as ſuppoſe the World to have exiſted as it i ſro 

all Eternity. 2. Such as attribute the Formation of the World as it « 
God; but withal aſſert the præ- exiſtence and eternity of Matter. 3. vu 

as deny any eternity to the World, but aſſert the Origin of it to have bent 

by a caſual concourſe of Atoms. 4. Such as endeavour to explain the On 

gin of the Univerſe, and all appearances of Nature, merely by the Mein 
ucal Laws of the motions of Matter. + 
Hh. [ begin with thoſe who aſſert the eternity of the World as it 5, 
mong whom Ariſtotle hath born the greateſt name; who ſeems to * 
arrogated this Opinion to himſelf; for when he inquires into the 1u4y 
ment of Philoſophers, who had writ before him, he ſays of the 

4 de uo pfuor Þ wv amarres aval qaow, all the Philoſophers aſſerted that 1h 

1% © World was made, tho ſome one way, ſome another. And were X 
true which Ariſtotle faith, it wou'd be the ſtrongeſt Prejudice 2 all 
Opinion; for if the World had been eternal, how ſhou d it wy 
paſs, that the eldeſt Philoſophers ſhou'd ſo readily and 8 1 

embrace that Opinion, which aſſerted the Production of the 85 
Was it not a ſtrong preſumption of the novity of the Univerls, I 
Nations, to whom the Philoſophers reſorted, had Memorials | * 
them of the firſt Origin of Things? And from hence it 18 Er (0 
when the humour of philoſophizing began to take the 1 de 

the XL Ohmpiad, when we may ſuppoſe Thales to flour! ) . 

inning of the World er of Diſpute, but, taking ii. 
ginning of the World was no matter of Dilpute, dus Je che Unit 
granted, the inquiry was, out of what material Principle in Tal 
was form'd ; of which Thales thus delivers his Opinion Fr 


5 
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an dixit eſſe initium rerum, Deum L 
ntls fengeret; wherein he Tae] autem eam mentem que e my 
the material Cauſe of the World: The wma 2 the efficibnt 1 f at Deo 
material Ame Water. It is a matter of Pre nclent was Gob, the 
firſt Su 75 Philoſophy among the Greeks „ nt Whether the 
Traditional 1 Hings conveyed to them from 855 ere not rather ſome 
Theories whicn they had form'd from their ow Ex than any certain 
errations. The former is to me far the mo n Experiments and Ob- 

unts, but chiefly on this, that the firſt Pri re probable on many ac- 

%rs of the chief Seas of Philoſophers, viz N 1 of the two ar 

all the other were but the various iſſues of hole onic and Tralic (for 

to that which we have the greateſt Reaſon to b lere did come ſo near 
en f of the Ch » to believe to have Bur the 

Ar o have been part of th Uni N N is Opini 
729 in the World, concerning — * ſal Tr adition ke e | 
do not ſee any Reaſon to aver with ſo ahh of Things : For 
— converſe WHY IRE, e Gia d the ON r muſt 
Ear 1 
bo eon of Thal nay chagoras and Plato * N 
ales. But this, I ſu „and may with 

nate LOR that thoſe De; wrt of n any 
A e. in the 8 did ſpeak ee — rd who convers d 
ings, than ſuch who only end reeably to the true Ac- 
lachen or 1 Principles _ ke 9 Wits to 

1 impute not ſo m . by the other Phi- 
3 * 3 Tradition ofthe eſt Age ke ie Mo. 
4 r better among the Phenici gesof the World, 

on Ty 6 —_ the Greeks. F be pon; oy carer » Chalde- 
lan thoſe other Na as far more barbarous and rude in i ve this evident 
f | ations were, which h te in its elder Times, 
mers nl gre Repriſe of te ed ae 
beeinning (hin? ed them. And therefore w ne World, when 
ereſentati 7 rom its ſelf, bi : extramiſ- 
100 * of things which were 9 an intromiſſion of tlioſe 
f well orde 4 eece firſt into civil Societies, a 4 1 other Nations. Thoſe 
3 rd Commonwealths, were ſuch nd lick'd it into the ſhape 

wrlcls into foreign Parts. To which who had been Traders for + 

purpoſe Diodorus Siculus in- duden; 


as, Mel 
„Melampus and Homer, 
ks, Plato, and omer, and the Philo 
) oth 3 ſe bers afterws 
ern , nay, Be nd moſt of the ne hago- Evangel 
A Y TU ic, Tread by general, d F Tag Dolle dx 2 out l. 10. 
dun 5 ra wy ' o Els Atyurloy Cy Tots dpyaiot * by each an 
tek for Wiſlen * All 1 ſe 35 ko, X& 95 #Y T oi de 
aſuvinted with fbi Learning, did in ancient ti e e ge the 
Ee re ver to Jeck fer ile r Lanai. On this e 
* ut from thoſe 115 home- br ed Greeks, fach as Ay \forle 0 the 
e ee 25 
In en altho the Nati the elder and more f 
Reputation in oo Hiſto 70 relorted to, ſought 1 * 
the Hiſtories of their ancient Times; of . 
Ll 2 mes, o 2 
_ nave 


Nat. Deor. 
I. c. 29. 


N ycurgus and Solon, as 
„as well as the Poets, Orpheus 
Eu | — I. „ 5. F4 
' 1 5 Mu 2 Ne 
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have already given a large Account, yer they were more faithful in the 
account they gave of the Origin of the whole Univerſe. - For it appears 
Diog. la from Diogenes Laertins, that the Ag yptians did conſtantly believe, Na 
pre the World had a beginning, and was corruptible; that it was He 
| and the Stars were of the nature of Fire; that the Soul dd of an Ip. 
mortal nature, and did paſs up and down the World. Which Leg, 
cites from Hecateus and lids, So that we need not make Potha: 
oras acquainted with ſuch a Cabala of the Creation, which in all pro- 
bility neither the Jews nor he ever dreamt of; we find a fair au 
may be given of moſt of the Opinions of Pythagoras, and whence he 
deriv'd them, without forcing the words of Moſes into ſuch 1 ſenſe, 
which the plainneſs and perſpicuity of the Writings of Moſes, arguethen 
not capable to admit of. But I will not deny from thoſe concurrent 
„ellen. Teſtimonies of Hermippus and Ariſtobulus, beſides Origen, Porphyry, Cle 
ring mens Alexandrinus, and others, that Pythagoras might have had an 0p- 
Gen. apud portunity of converſing with the Jews, (which it is moſt probable wx 
„ , in Chaldea, after the Captivity, at which time Pyrhagoras was there + 
maong them) but that Ur ſhou'd converſe with the Succefſors of 
e _ Elifpe on Mount Carmel, as Vaſſius thinks; or that Moſchus the Sidmim 
ied . Philoſopher, in Iamblichus, ſhou'd be Moſes, as others fancy; or that 
(ls. pra-cxiſtence of Souls ſhou'd be part of the Moſaic Cabala ; or that the 
Pythagorie numbers, as they are explain'd by Nichomacbus Geraſenus in 
Photius, ſhould be adæquate to the Creation Cabaliſtically underſtood, 
are fancies too extravagant and Pytbagorean, to be eafily embraced, If 
Pythagoras was circumcis d, it was more for love of the Egyptians than 
the Fews, among whom he ſpent twenty two Years if prz-exiſtence 
of Souls be a rational Hypotheſis, we may thank the Ap yptians for it 
and not Moſes ;, if numbers be ſo expreſſive of the Work of Creation, 
we are beholding to the Arithmetical Hieroglyphics of A ypt for them, 
. Mathem. But altho Pythagoras might not be acquainted with ſuch à philoſophic 
lieren, Cabala of the Creation, which none of the Fews, as far as we can find 
Tim.3. be. underſtood, till one more vers'd in Plato and Pythagoras than in tif 
= * Learning of his own Nation, viz. Philo of Alexandria, began firlt ih 
Mn exerciſe his Wit on the Text of Moſes, with Platonic Notions; Je 
ſhall eaſily grant, that Pythagoras, by means of his great Indultry als 
Converſe with the learned 8 might attain to far greater Aon 
ledg of many myſterious things in Natural Philoſophy; and as 101 
Origin of the Univerſe, than any of the home Philoſophers | 
Greece, or it may be, than any one of the Nations he reſorted to, be 
cauſe he had the advantage of comparing the ſeveral accounts of chen | 
together, and extracting out that which he judg'd the beſt of then 
Platarcb. And hence Plutarch tells us, that the firſt Principles of the World.? 
de Plat. cording to Pythagora s, were theſe two, the one was: d 77.061 [110v a 
47 * ads C ere 6 vg 6 Sus) an ative and forming Principle, and that was 9 
whom he calld Mind, (as Anaxaporas likewiſe did) the other 1 | 
rm xt u (ix is 6 Gegros x00p@- paſſiue and material, which 6, 
viſible World. * 4 K 
III. And thus we ſee theſe two renowned Founders of the Jonic and i 
Societies of Philoſophers, both giving their concurrent Teſtimon) * 
Maſes as to the true Origin of the World, and not at all differing 12 1 
Digg. Laer. other ry for thus Thales {peaks in Diogenes Laemtius, w iA via ov 5 
* Sebe* &Ppvilov xd4\igov, 28 xoouCy* einua 9 des, Cod is the eldeſt Being. be 


| 7 _ Eu 
unbegotten; the World the moſt beautiful, becauſe it is God's uuf | 
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ip. To which thoſe expreſſions of Plato, in his Timeus NOTE: OM ane 
id choſe Philoſophy was for ſubſtance the ſame with t e Tim. p. 
had befo 115 e with the Pythago- 1047 
n). when he had before aſcribd the Production of the W 8% 1047. ed. 
od r of GoD which 9 f. l e N a E orld ro the Ficini. 
ggodnels or , goodneſs of his did incline him to make all 
other things like himſelf. Ole Sr ly Sr $8} m8 dei dear do whi 
ug. For the moſt excellent Bein, 72 4 1 
| eing cannot but produce the moſt excel- 
ent Effects. And as to the material Principl ; 
4 ple out of which the World 
ws made, there appears no great diff be 0 
G0 of Pl erence between the bee of Thaler 
ind the W of Plato and Fythagoras, for Plato, when he tell > 
a kind of thing the material Principle was, he q ſcribes i. 1 s us what 
ln dle 4 x1v8&1vov Whnuuengs % araras , which Int Caleides? 8 ol 
it. is notu import uno fludluans neque vnqu . renders chalcid. 
corporeal thing (wav 80 ny Cog lov 7 which ow Fe ens, it Was a viſible gp 2 8. 
nul diſorderly Motion and Agitation: which 1 er at reſt, but in con- 
| co len which is a full Explication, I 
ſuppoſe, of what Thales meant by his Water, which 1 6 
that „% or mixture of Mud a d W Pg = 5 the ſame with 
A d and Water together which others ſpeak of 
« the Principle of the Univerſe; as Orpheus, in Ath pea 
Scholiaſt on Apollonius cited by Grotius and + Try . * | 
more reaſon to believe, becauſe the Succeſſi f Th ich we have the Gre, Ju. 
ind Anaxagoras, expreſs themſelves to th 4 e 5 
alld the Sea, & O , qr Vlpgoias hens 2 purpoſe. Anaximander Chriſt. Rel. 
E ePticaks gh nntonbeg. £ons” 
8 ö 1 7 9 7 O0 Ss thi 
their order, Tavle Yenuella is bas wee la, oll thinss 9 in 
£ together + which muſt needs make that which (a ih 12 
| , : 5 f e 
. 11 Pychagoras , which his Tranſlator calls $ Re hate, 
i 0. r. Wh is the ſame Iikewile with the Phœni- Ti. f. 354. 
pac eu, ſome 1 polend Euſebius, ſome call uu, others dhl eg Euſeb. 
. which 4 ud or Slime, others, the ntrefattion of watery Mix- Pep · E. 
N 3 a was, 9 Niceus 9 Wecis S, the Seed plot 7 a 4 5 
r wege, of things. i Thus we ſee how Thales with - 
eee m he was deriv'd, as Laertius tells us and Py- 
the produ&ion of 7 Pls and others, concur with Moſes, not only 
erpreſs d a fluid Matt 1 WE but in the manner of it, wherein is 
& World was ee Ne 8 ich was the material Principle out of which 
fem and wid and ni. 2 en we are told that The Earth was reit hoit Gen. 1. 2. 
K that all 2, 2 wit of God moved upon the face of the Waters, 
hat all at firſt yes bur fluid Matter ; for P. Fagins, from R. Km 
le Divine Spirit * 8 which fluid Matter was agitated and mov d by 
ai. And ſo Dry We 3p 1 nendi, fo Chryſoſtom calls it, &vieſac 
m And herein we þ 51 185 agius explain 941 by Motion or Agitati- 
lent Philo 8 | 0 ikewiſe the conſent of thoſe forenamed ex- 
dd cott i TER. he TI on paertige CONES 20 
| this Agitation or Motion of the flui di 
king not only of Thales Pyr of the fluid Matter. For Chalcidius Chatcid. in 
tn, and others, favs che bagoras, Plato, but of Anaximenes, He- Tin. 5. 355 
nun orig inem cenſt ays thus of them, omnes igitur hi in motu paſitam . 
in nes he 3 they all agreed in this, that the Origin of | 
Kio call'd this Mor: to the motion of the parts of Matter. So the Phx- 
Ei A Chis Wee 
Origin of thi, Ie 9,94 And how futable this Explicatian of 
l Nature gs from the motion of fluid Matter 1 ;ſto1 
we ſhea? AbPears by thoſe many Experimei r is to the Hiftory 
f rd to ſpring from no bel xperiments by which mixt Bodies | 
ud Matter. Gf which other material Principle than the Particles 1 
lich you may read a Diſcourſe of that ingenious „ | 
pap _ : 
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 Byyle's 
Sceptical 
Chymiſt, 


and learned Gentleman Mr. Boyle in his Sceptical Chymiſt. Only th, 
much may here ſuffice to have made it appear, that all thoſe Phil my 


+. 115.6. phers, who were moſt inquiſitive after the ancient and genuine Tradil. 


Homes, 
Iliad. &. 


O4. . 
Chalcid. 
p. 178. 
i”. Meurſ. 
in Chal, 
P. 37+ 
Ariftot. 
Met aphyſ. 
I. 1. e. 3. 


Philoſopher, not that ſearch'd farther into the Bowels of Nature, b 


the World aſſerted. For which we are to conſider, that the difference 


lage of juſtling upon them, and then their Opinions were account 
moſt pure when they were ſo Spherical, as to paſs up and 


on of the World concerning the firſt beginning of things, did not * 
concur with Moſes in the main thing, that its beginning was from God 
but in the particular Circumſtances of it, as to the fluid Matter and mo. 
tion thereof. Concerning which I may yet add, if it be material the 
Teſtimony of Homer in Plutarch. 112 


Nxeayos, tart? Weors re vt). 


And in Chalcidins : Inque eadem ſententia Homerus eſſe invenitin, un 
Oceanum & Thetin dicat parentes eſſe geniture ;, cumque jusjurandun De- 
orum conſtituat aquam, quam quidem ipſe appellat Stygem, antiquitati tri 
buens reverentiam, & jurejurando nihil conſtituens reverentius. To which 
purpoſe likewiſe Ariſtotle ſpeaks in his Metaphyſics, that the reaſon why 
Styx was made the Oath of the Gods, was becauſe Water was ſupposd 
to be the material Principle of things, which he faith was dexala ri; dt. 
T1 %, wars wy T Quows ta, a moſt ancient Tradition concerning the 
Origin of the Univerſe. And tells us before, that ſome were of opinion 
T5 WALTANMSS, K, WOW Weg T vs riots I WEPTEs Frchoyirauras, that the 
moſt ancient and remote Perſons and firſt Writers of Theology bel this b. 
pinion of Water being the firſt material Principle of things. 

Having thus he, it appear what a conſent there was between the 
ancient Tradition of the World, and the Writings of Moſes concerning 
the Origin of the World; I now come to conſider upon what pretenſe 
of Reaſon this Tradition came to be contradicted, and the Eternity of 


of the former Philoſophers of the Ionic SeR, after the time of Thale, a 
to the material Principle of the World, one ſubſtituting Air, another 
Fire inſtead of Water, rendred the Tradition it ſelf ſuſpected among 
other Philoſophers, eſpecially when the humor of innovating in Philo 
ſophy was got among them, and they thought they did nothing unlel 
they contradicted their Maſters ; thence came that multiplicity of Seas 
preſently among them, and that Philoſophy which at firſt went much 
on the original Tradition of the World, was turn'd into Diſputes an 
Altercations, which help'd as much to the finding out of Truth, a tha 
fighting of two Cocks on a Dung-hill doth to the finding out the Jewe 
that lies there. For which, ſcraping and ſearching into the Natures 9 
things had been far more proper, than contentions and wranglings wit 
each other ; but by means of this litigious humor, Philoſophy fro 
being a Deſign, grew to be a mere Art, and he was accounted the bel 


that dreſs d and trick'd up the Notions he had, in the belt poſture of a0 
fence againſt all who came to oppoſe him. From hence thoſe Opinio 
were moſt plauſible, not which were moſt true, but which were nt 
defenſible, and which like Des-Cartes his ſecond Element, had 
the Angles cut off, on which their Adverſaries might have an 3% 


without interruption. From ſuch a degeneracy of F bloc 
this we have now mention d, aroſe the Opinion of the Spa 1 
the World; for the certain Tradition of the World being now 


3 


— 
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a cond of Philoſophers, whoſe main aim was to ſet up for them- 
ſelres, and not to Trade with the Common-birik, ſo that there cou'd-be 
no certain and convictlve Evidence given to a ſhuffling Philoſopher that 
things were ever otherwiſe than they are; they found it moſt defenſi- 
de to aſſert that the World never had à beginning, nor wou'd have an 
end. but always did, and wou d continue in the ſtate they were in. 
This Opinion, tho Ariſtotle ſeems to make all before him to be of ano- 
ther mind, yet Was hatched, as far as we can. find, at firſt, under Py- 
tbagoras his Succeſlors by Ocellus Lucanus, as appears by his Book till 
extant, W 7 r waves Quoc, 1 nature of the Univerſe 5 to whom 
fiſotle hath not been a little beholding, as Ludov. Nogatrola hath in 


part manifeſted in his Notes on Ocellus, altho' Ariſtotle had not the In- 
genuity of Pliny, agnoſcere per quos profecerit. From Ariſtotle this Opi- 
nion together with his Name, ſpread it ſelf much farther, and became 
the Opinion moſt in vogue among the Heathen Philoſophers, eſpecially 
fer the riſe of Chriſtianity, for then not only the Peripaterics, but the 
modern Platoniſts, Plotimus, E Iamblichus, Alcinous, Proclus, 
ind others, were all engaged in the defence of the Eternity of the World, 
thinking thereby the better to overthrow Chriſtianity. Hence came 
the hot and eager Conteſts between Proclus, Simplicius, and Philoponus, 
who undertook to anſwer Proclus his eighteen Arguments for the Eter- 
nity of the World, and to charge Ariſtotle with ſelf-contradiQion in re- 
ference to it. But nothing were they more troubl'd about, than to re- 
ncile the Timæus of Plato with the Eternity of the World, which they 
made to be a mere Hypotheſis, and a kind of Diagramme to ſalve Provi- 
(ence withal ; altho the plain words of Plato not only there, but elſe- 
here do expreſs, as far as we can judge by his way of writing, his 
ral Judgment to have been for the production of the World by Gop. 
tor which purpoſe we have this obſervable Teſtimony in his Sophiſta, 


Wcd by an eternal Power, to the Opinion of the vulgar, which, faith 
It, was P Plena le. foray hors TWO» arias abrehdrig „ dvd Aqvoias Queong, 
lat all things were produc d by a blind forte of Nature, without any Rea- 
jm or Crnſel, to which he oppoſeth the other Opinion, that they are 
Tice KG, hols 26 „ emsiu¹ Sela bs Des vivo, by a Divine Power with 
hie Reaſon and Wiſdom; and when Theætetus expreſſeth himſelf in 
0 walemien way as to either of theſe Opinions, the Hoſpes Eleatenſis, 
there acts the part of the Philoſopher, tells him, if he thought 
* nclinable to the other Opinion, vv av Nn pI wabss ayaſxaias 
8 Tote Sehen. He woud undertake to make him confeſs the 
wen}, the Evidence of Reaſon which he wou'd bring. And we hall 
01 fy reaſon there is for this Opinion, when we conſider what 

f infirm foundations the contrary is built upon. For all the 

x which either Ocellus, or Ariſtotle, or the modern Platoniſts 
de ®, are built on theſe following Suppoſitions which are all 


%, That it is unconceivable that things ſhou'd ever have been in any 


1 they 2 2. That there is no other way of Production but 
Wereſſr of N * 1 at Go. ic no free Agent, but produced the World 


TS; 
9 5 5 405 e. The Reaſon of which ſuppoſition was this, That 
Coneluſions of Reaſon, which they proceed upon in Philoſophy, 

| | PO RAT | were 


4 


nn, and oppoſes the Opinion that conceiv'd all things to be pro- 2% 
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were taken up from the Obſervation of 'things as they are a pred ©. 
the World. Which is evident from the ground of Ariſtotles dew 

ing the Opinion of Empedocles, who aſſerted the Production of * 

World, and yet the Incorruptibility of it, m f d Ye r iow & gu, 

) Ou 7 dwirey, which he acounts impoſſible, and gives this xj; 

| Reaſon, win ravra Se cone, 8c d WFoNAGv , Waylay ph ue 

775 . 1 Fer, faith he, nothing elſe can be rationally aſſerted, but what ue fad 

cœlo, J. 1. 5 - | | | fo 

cup. 10. be in all things or at leaſt in moſt now be there cou'd not ing de 
found in the World which was produc d (i. e. by Generation) and ye 
was incorruptible, therefore he concludes it impoſſible it ſhoud wy 
with the Univerſe, By which we evidently ſee what the grand Pin 
ciples of Reaſon among the Philoſophers were: viz. ſuch Obſetvaion, 
az they had made from the preſent courſe of Nature in the order of the 
Univerſe, From hence aroſe that ſtrong preſumption among then 
which hath been ſo taken for granted, that it hath been look on x; 1 
159. tue. common Notion of Human Nature, vis. Ex nihilb nebil fit, which wi 
" 4, the main Argument usd by them to prove the Eternity of the Word: 
and by others to prove the Pra- exiſtence of Matter. So Ocellus argues 
againſt both the Diſſolution and Production of the World from this Prin- 
ciple; If the World be diſſalbd, ſaith he, it muſt either be ire dt 4b, 
cs d ph 9, either into that which is, or inta that which is not: It cannot 
be dliſſolb'd into that which is, becauſe then the Univerſe cannot be db. 
ray d; for that which is, is either the Univerſe, or a pant of ite neither 

Ocellus Lu- can iti be difſolv'd into that which is not, &jpnyavoy v8 md wv Sndlidach tn? 
7 5 5 un Gy, . 0 eg m8 141 oy ανν)“)mu . For it is impoſſible that a thing ſbor'd be 

'  * made out of that is not, or be diſſolb d into nothing. And Ariſtotle ſome. 
where tells us, that it is a Principle which all the Writers of Naturdl 
Philoſophy are agreed in, (wy 96 TaThs 6proſrwporter't M Aal ol f 

Ait. Odette) which is run ovrw yivedy ad wdlov, that it's impoſſible for any thin 

Pic b. . ih conis out of nothing, But now when we obſerve upon what ground 
this Principle was took up by theſe Philoſophers, we have no reaſon tl 
admit of it as an univerſal ſtandard of Nature. For we find theſe Nati 

raliſts, who thus aſſerted this Principle, that when they go about tf 

prove it, it is only from the courſe of Generations in the World, or front 

the works of Art, both which ſuppoſe Matter Pre-exiſtent,” and fro 

theſe ſhort collections they form this univerſal Maxim, And trot 

hence when they diſcours'd of the manner whereby G0 p did oY 

the World, their Imaginations ran preſently upon that which the 1 

Cicers de entrean in Tully inquires after, Que nolitio? que. ferramenta , fut! 

Mat. le Hes? que maching £ qui miniſtri tanti qperis fuerunt £ they apprehe 
Gon only as an Artificer that contrives the World firſt into a Plarfor þ 
aud then uſeth inſtruments to erect it, and confequently ſtill ſopfo 

7id. 1.2. the Matter ready for him to work upon. 8 trüe is that of Balpus | 
Tully, when he comes to diſcourſe of the Nature of Gop 3 I e 1 
4% difficilius quam a conſuetludline eculonun aciem niemtis abducene\ wy 

is more difficuls than to alſſraci our Minds fram the obſervations n 
vidible. World «hon we ſeck to apprehend the Nature of the AT 
we. ſee upon. what general grounds the Philofophers procetns - 

from what they took them, and how inſufficient any collections , 
the preſent order of the Univerſe are to determine any wood 4 6 
ing its Product ion by. For fuppoſing 2 Production of the W hat 
ral: things: maſt of, neceſſuy be fuppos'd-in-it, different from we ft 

preſent order of che World is; and it is an unreaſonable mg 


4, 
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from a thing 

have been 

ay things ; are 

gee be true which are apparently falſe. ' For 

uſerh an e 

Fl parts ) 


him up in an 


ſub a proportion as WE Are of., Here preſently this young Man flops him 
and inquir 


ſato be, if either of us ceaſe breathing, but. for an honr, our Motion and © 

life is gene; bow i it then þ8 ie for one of 115 tho never ſo little, to 

los and move in the Mom for ſo many Months, when it is ſo cloſe, and 

tc up, and in the middle of the Body? If one of us, faith he, ſbon el 

{allow a little Bird, it wou'd preſently die ag ſoon as it came into the Sto- 

mach, how much more if it were in rhe Belly ? Tf we ſhowd be but for 

few days wichout eating and drinking, we con d not live ; . 4 Child 

then continue ſo many Months without it Again, if one doth eat and not 

td the excrement of what he ents, be 2will be kill d with it in few days 3 

lum can it poſſibly he otherwiſe with A hid? If it be reply d that there 

# a paſſage open in the Belly at which the Child. receives his nouriſhment, 

le will preſently ſay that it 1s 48 impoſſible a the other; for if our Bellies 

were ſo open, we ſhow be quickly 1 And again, if the Child 

bath. all its Limbs perfect and found, bow comes it not to open # Eyes, 

ue the Feet, Mouth. aud bands, as we do? And ſo conelttdes it rmpoſſible 

at Mon ſhou'd ever be born after this manner. Much after this way, 

ah that excellent Author, do Ariſtotle and others argue againſt the 

kwdngion of the World; for if the World were produc'd; ſay they, it 

ult have been thus, and thus ; and it is impoſſible that it ſhow'd have 

kn 10: Why? Becauſe we ſee things are otherwiſe now in the World. 

Which how infirm a Way of arguing, it appears from the conſideration 

© bc former fimilitude, in which the Arguments are as ſtong to prove 
en ty of that which we know to be true, as in the caſe about 

re ERS THS K-40 * 2 - RF, 44 

ee eee 

daher d., rds Eternit) was founded on, which is, "Thar abet E 2. 

"n 2 of Production but by Generation. Moſt of the Arguments 

Wat 7. Wed by Ocellus aud Ariftorle, agdinſt the Production of the 
dun upon this f fit! 3 Th Ks aff be 1 As fer 

%% hav: malt be gener is we for —= 

nn, the World, -; So Oel agen. Lr ws 7 Ppiger opal > Ocell. Lic. 

777% ↄ c BOCoR> pies jt 7, ob" 
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fame Principle doth Ariſtotle diſpute for the Eternity of theWorld, from 


Ariſtot. 
dogmat. 
over/. 

p. 111, 


And Conjeflures. And to this particular, of the Poſlibility o an 

_ way. # Production, beſides that of Generation, he proves Aar 

 ftotle's own Opinion, from the equal neceſſity of the Exiſtence 0 L 
7uſt. Mar. ter, as of Go D. For, ſaith he, if GOD can produce any Thang f 


9. P. 113. 


2 


fection, and from thence it wou'd ſenſibly decay till it came 10 D. 


d 


Being, and is ſubject to diſſolution, hath two obſeruabl 
the one is, whereby it grows from leſs to greater, and 
, and this is called Generation, and the height of this Mutation, be, 


ter * 25 | . 
| »flion : The other begins from better to 17 5 and from bigger ty lg: 


and the concluſion. of this is Corruption, and Diſſolution. But nom fink 
he, if the World had a beginning, there wou'd be ſuch 4 mutation * 
and it wou'd have grown by degrees greater, till it had come to i; per. 
tion: But no body hath ever obſerud ſuch a mutation in the Mor a 
ther is there any appearance of it; a da A, aun. x, wowlas Nerd 
ion dhe od tut, but the World is ſemper idem, it varies not, my d. 
ters any thing from it ſelf. For which he particularl inſtanceth in the 
Courſes, Symmetries, Figures, Poſitions, Intervals, e of Mo- 
tion which are in the World, which things all are capable of ſuch 
Mutation, yet we ſee no ſuch thing in the Univerſe; from whence he 
infers, that the Univerſe was always and will be as it is. Upon the 


the Nature of his materia prima; becaule if the Figſt, Matter were ge- 
nerated, it muſt be generated of other Matter, and fo in znfnitun; and 
ſo argues from the Nature of the Heavens, that they are not capable of 
Generation and Corruption as other Bodies are. All which Arguments 
ſignify no more than this, that the World was not generated as Platts 
or Animals are; and whoever right in his Wits afferted that it vas] 
But do any of theſe Arguments prove it impoſlible, that G o having 
infinite Power, ſnoud produce the Univerſe after another way, than 
any of thoſe things are produc'd in, which we obſerve in the World 

For we aſſert an Infinite and Eternal Being, which was the Eficen 
Cauſe of the World, who by his Omnipotent Power produc it out o 
nothing, and continues it in its Being; which is well expreſs d by tt 
Author of the Refutation of Ariſtotle in Fuſtin Martyr's:Works, Vi 
aſſert, ſaith he, one Gop who is eternal himſelf, that bath nothing el 
co-equal with himſelf, neither by ay of ſubjettion or oppoſition, wit 
Power is ſo great that nothing can hinder it; by which Power he pd 
duc the World, deyws fxolC» Te 75 „ % T8 Ti D, X T8 T's, Nappa, 
Cneivs Ola. which bath no other Cauſe, either of its beginning, . 
its being, or continuance, but only his Will, Who fully anſwers in 1 
loſophical manner, the particular Allegations out of Ariſtotle, concerl 
ing the Eternity of the World ; his deſign being, as he faith, DP le 
wil 7, 7 deli emenulu, xaff fv imaſyinnov?) Es why Os Tt 
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That the Greek Philoſophers in their, Diſcourſes. 7 1 * Ya 


Creation, were very far from being as good as their wor (vii 
Laws of Demonſtration, but inſtead of them proceeded only upon Vi" 


Matter, which is as neceſſarily. exiſtent as bimſelf, he may proche | 
thing 2 nothing. For the ſame r that thete is in chat u 
9 


p gar bing, to be produc d, the ſame muſt there, 06 4964 
vi 
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e 
Matter r 1 1 : | le to produce 10 thing 
aut of nothing? For if Matter have its Original from it ſelf, how can 
i be ſubject to the Power of another? And beſides, if = : I Py 7 
Cop to have his Being from himſelf, and on that ac r 
2 rei - * 3 ount attribute in- 
frite Power to him, by the ſame Reaſon we muſt attribute it to 
ter, But whatever hath infinite Power in it ſelf, hath 25 en 
ſomething beyond itſelf ; but if Gop and Matter yore Way o upon 
cn never have Ned each other, or without — Int 
I oo of — yu >a . Ain ax 1 Fra e 
frite Power; for if it be confin'd to = "Mane wry Noton'o in- 
fnite, becaule WE cannot but conceive 12 5 8 * N 
w farther than Matter doth. So that a Pm = it; for it extends 
whe very Netten ug Dey und , er of Creation is imply d 
ue, becauſe the World cou'd not be ——— f ch ee Sad we 
Men nemme be 
A third falſe Hypotheſis they proceeded o 2 ä 
of the World * —— of Cops l. 3 That the Being 
For altho” the Philoſophers we now ſpeak of, did n re ch 
in ſome ſenſe might be call'd the Cauſe of the W 14 t a Deity, which 
afferted that the World was co-equal with CG 3D Bi , yet the withal 
there might be ſome priority in order of Cauſes be 1 
there was none in order of Time, or Duration; r 
tho it flows from the Sun, yet the Sun is never i 15 way oh 
friſutle proves from the neceſſity of Motion a a Ti 7 e 
whatever is mod d, muſt be mo? 4 þ fo me thi "1 112 For, faith he, 
my be a running, in infinitum : 801 this 65 we _ quently 7 ere 
the neceſlity of a continual Phyſical Motion i This Iſe Suppoſition of 
ice GoD by his infinite — ma iv Mc * n rb ary 
0 before; and fo all that can be 42 W 3 £ * n 
ue, which we aſſert, but no neceſſi at all of his Shoe ao 
nee he may cauſe Motion when h 105 le. all of his continual Acting, 
3 8 And for T : | 
exiſting, it denotes he pleale. And for Time continually 
Ee ts anon ts ng ee 
bes to Motion: . * n of Things, as it is conceiv'd to be- 
Thinos f 12 can argue nothing as to the real Exiſtence of 
Tings from all Eternity. But the latter Platoni 
nlufhicient ways of Probati atter Platonifts look upon theſe as 
tes of Gop, which th 5 therefore argue from thoſe Attri- 
ne a 8 moſt neceſſary and agreeable to 
lat by the fame Ar * 8 = 1 produc d if at all: So 
me by Go, the guments whereby we prove that the World was 
"farm yry a ids; have been from all Eternity. It 
truly ſaid in Plato, in his Timæus, T | e e 
war the Cauſe of the P rodufti = 3 That the Goodneſs of GOD 
ure modern Platoni on of the World: From which Speech the 
10 oniſts gather a neceſſity of the World WEL 
n hence they infer, That ſince G 4 g mined AB 
Object to exerci ſe hi Ge nüt e e 
as ſoon as he i- bimſ⸗ i T «de cs Neg the Sun diſper- 
t wou'd be ſo with oh oe hs 3 e e 
+ ud not be 40 with it 3 e — of the Nature of 
em, that tho Gov be eſſenti ere is this vaſt difference be- 
Wmunications of h ob be eſſentially and neceſſarily Good, yet the 
us Goodneſs are the effects of his Will, and not 
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| For were not the Ads of Beneficencound guy 
neſt in God the free acts of his Will, Man muſt he made as happy.» 1 
World, 


merely of his Nature : — 


was capable of being, not only upon his firſt Exiſtence in the 


but as long as it ſhou'd continue, by mere neceſſity of Natute, with 


any intervention of the Will or Actions of Men. And ſo there yy 
be no ſuch difference as that of good and bad Men in the World: Fo 
if the lettings forth of God's Goodneſs to the World be ſo neceſlary, 
all Men muſt become neceſſarily Good, if Gop's' Goodneſs be ſo great 
as to be able to make Men ſo; which 1 ſuppoſe will not be queſtions 
By this then, when we ſee that the communications of Gan's:Goodnek 
to the World are free, and depend upon the eternal Counſels of his Wit 
which is a depth too great for us to approach, or look into: By what 
neceſſity then, if Go be a free Agent, and of infinite. Wiſdom, as wel 
as Goodneſs, muſt we either aſſert the Eternity of the World, or fer 
to deprive GoD of his eſſential Goodneſs? Whereas to make the cm. 
munications of Gop's Goodneſs ad extra neoeſſary, and therefore to 
make the World from Eternity, that he might have an Object to exerciſe 
his Goodneſs on, is, to take as much off from the infinite Perfection and 
Self- ſufficiency of the Divine Nature, as it wou'd ſeem! to flatter his 
Goodneſs. For Gop cannot be himſelf without his Goodneſs; and if 
his Goodneſs cannot be without ſome Creature to ſhew or diſplay: it up 
on, Gop cannot be perfect nor happy, without his Creatures, becauſe 
theſe are neceſſary iſſues of his Goodneſs ; and conſequently we mike 
the Being of the Creatures neceſſary to his being GOD. Which is the 
higheſt derogation from the abſolute Perfection of the Divine Nature 
We aſſert then ſo much Goodneſs in Gop, as none can be imagind 
greater; we aſſert, that it was from the communication of this Divine 
Goodneſs which gave Being to the World; but withal we acknowlet 
God to be an Agent infinitely wiſe and free, who diſpenſeth this Good: 
neſs of his in ſuch a way and manner as is beſt pleaſing to himſelf, tho 
ever agreeable to his Nature. As Gop is infinitely good in himſelf, fc 
whatever he doth is ſutable to this Nature of his; but the particular 
determinations of the Acts of God's Beneficence belong to the Will 0 
Gob, as he is a moſt free and independent Agent; ſo that Goodne 


Perfection inſeparable from the true Idea of GoD; but as it 5 taket 
for the expreſſions of Divine Bounty to ſomewhat without, as the Ol 
ject of it, it is not imply'd in our conception of Gon, as to his Ni 
ture, but belongs to the free determinations of his Will. We cnn 
then, neither ought we to determine any thing concerning the partic! 
lar ways of Gop's Bounty towards the whole Univerſe, or any part © 
it, any farther than God himſelf hath declar'd it to us. Now "2 
the World exiſts, we have cauſe to adore that Goodneſs of GoD, WR 
not only gave a Being to the Univerſe, but continually upholds 555 
plentifully provides for the Creatures which he hath made in il. * | 
the Heathen was ſo ſenſible of, that the Stoic in Tulhy taking uy 
the abundant proviſion which is made in the World, not only for 1 
neceſſity, but for delight and ornament, cries out, Uz e g „ 
noſtra Epicurea eſſe videatur : God's Providence doth abundantly e * 
Man's Neceſſity. We ſee then from this Diſcourſe, how ors 
ſatisfactory (that J 5 not ſay bold and preſumptuous) 1 1 
ments are, which are drawn from a general Conſideration of the S 

Nature and Goodneſs, without regard had to the determination Wil 
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77 to the exiſtence of things in the, Warid. . It.cannot, cerrainl 
ven be an N great force with a candid, Inquirers af- 
ir Truth and Reaſon, which Hath been lately pleaded in the behalf of 
that Pytbagorean Hypatheſis,. of the Pra- exiſtance of Souls, vis. That if 
iu we are moſt certain that the Wiſdom. and Gaodneſs of God will de that 
lich is beſt, and therefore if they can evjey themſelues before they come 
"ito theſe terreft rial Bodies (is. being better | 75 them to 'enjoy themfelues 
han not.) they mit de befare they. come into theſe Bodies. Wherefore the 
Pre-rxiſience of SOM ds @ neceſſary reſult of the Wiſdom and Guodneſe of 
God, who can n0\more fail to do that which is beſt, than be can to un- 
und it, I now: ſeriouſly inquire of fych who. love Reaſon above 
Pio and Pythagoras, whether if the Eternity of the World were put 
ino the Argument. inſtead of the Pra- exiſtencs of Souls, this Argument 


wou'd not hold as 1 for that, as it doth for Pra-exiſtence ;, and 
7 


lam bound to believe 
hound to believe at leaſt the Souls of Men eternal, if not the Univerſe ? 
But how reconcilable the Eternity of the World is to the Pythagoric 
(44ale of the Creation, 1 am yet to underftand. But if this Argument 
&th not at all infer the Eternity of the World, as we have ſhew'd it 
kth not, much leſs doth it Pre-exiſtenge of Souls, 

We have thus far conſider'd the firſt Hypotheſis, which is repugnant 
to Moſes, concerning the Origin of the Univerſe, which is that which 
aferts the Eternity: of the! World as it is; we come now to the ſecond, 
which attributes the Formation of the World as it is, to Gop, as the 
ficient Cauſe ; but attributes Eternity to the Matter out of which the 
World was fram d. I am not ignorant that ſome who wou'd be taken 
for the Maſters of Reaſon, are ſo far from conceiving this Hypotheſis to 


#-exiſtence on this ground, I be not likewiſe 


t had been his intention to have ſpoken it; for altho the word u 
Tay not of it ſelf imply neceſſarily the Production of things out of no- 
lling, 7, e. out of no præ-exiſtent Matter; yet it is acknowledg'd by 
al that no word us'd by the Fews is more proper to that than Nn is; 
ad P, Fagius Cites it rom R. Nachmani, That the Hebrew | Language 
With no other word to frgnify fuch a Produttion out of nothing but NM. 
ts therefore a very Tok manner of arguing, That becauſe 872 is 
acunes us d for no more than rwy, therefore the World was created 
il ol fre. exjſtent Matter ; all that can rationally be inferr d, is, that 
um the mere force and importance of that word the contrary cannot 

Olleed: But if other places of Scripture compar'd, and the evi- 
* of Reaſon, do make it clear, that there could be no præ-exiſtent 
a * Which was uncreated, then it will neceſſarily follow, that Cre- 

ut be taken in its proper Senſe. And in this Senſe it is evident, 


"Toby Roan and Chriſtians, but even the Heathens themſelves 


; Moſes with that 


Th ind probable than that of Fpicurus, which aflign'd the Origin 
wy 0 4 mere caſual concourſe of Atoms : But withal adds, that 


lent from both 5 and fides with Moſes as to the 9 J 
act 


be repugnant to the Text of Moſes, that they conceive. it to be the ge- Yolhe!ins 
wine ſenſe of it, vis. That there was a pre-exiſtent Matter, out of 2 en 
rich Gop form'd the World. But I wou'd willingly underſtand how OY: 

© ſe: wou'd have expreſs'd that Matter it ſelf was created, ſuppoſing 


_— 


pu 2 818 — 


VIII. 


as is plain by Galen, where he compares the Opinion Galen, de | 
Why ot Epicurres, and ingenuouſly confeſſeth that of Mo- % Patt. | 
x. attributed the Production of Things to Gob, to be far more 
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© * een. . \ Lo Np * 2 words 11 
will appear afterwards. Chakidms in his Commentaries on Phy * 


II tra. 


Chalcid. 
in Tim, 
P. 372. 


the Heavens, which are called the Firmament, were created after, and on 
the third Day, when the Waters were ſeparated, the dry Land uppeared, 
_ which was called Earth. Qui tumultuario contenti ſunt intellefu, cel 
hoc quod videmus, &. terram qua ſubvehimur, dici putant; porro qui a 
tius indagant, negant hoc cœlum ab initio fuctum, ſed ſecundo die. AN 
therefore by the Heavens he underſtands Incorpoream Naturam and b 
Earth, v»n, or the Primogenial Matter. And this, ſaith he, appears þ 
the following words, The Earth was inviſible and without form; L. e. t 
Corporeal Matter, before it was brought into order by the Power ant 
Wiſdom of Gop, remain'd a rude and indigeſted Lump; and thi 
which is ſo, might well be call'd Inviſible and without Form. an 
therefore it is called inanis and nibil, becauſe of its capacity of receiv 
all Forms, and having none of its own. Symmachus calls it otioſa 6 
indigeſta; the former, becauſe of its inability to produce any thing ( 
its ſelf; the latter, becauſe it wanted a Divine Power to bring it 
due order. The ſtupidity and admiration which Origen N | 
it, he conceives to relate to the Majeſty of Gop, who was the Or f | 
and Contriver of it, /iquidem Opificis & Auctoris ſui Majeftate capt 
puerit. Thus we ſee, that according to Moſes, the firſt Matter 0 
origen. World was produced by Gop, which is largely manifeſted Dy 5 | 
Philoc<.24- gainft the Marcionifts, a fragment of which is extant in his a 011 
1 45 and by Tertullian againſt Hermogenes, and others, who from the 
per tot. on of the præ- exiſtence of Matter, are call'd Materiarii. cl 
IX. Having thus clear'd the Senſe of Moſes, it is far more d . 
find out the true Opinions of the ancient Philoſophers, concern”? 


production or eternity of Corporeal Matter, there having * by 1 
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©Hrions, not only about the thing-it ſelf, bur about che Opinions e 
ome about it. For it is plain by Plutarch his gxeſena, as well as the ek, 
riſcourſes of the later Plaroniſts, how eager ſome have been to inter- woes; c 
t Plato's Timeus in Faxgur of the Eternity, at leaſt of Matter, if not of Tir: 
1 World. But alte Nato doth aſſert therein a præ-exiſtence of 
175 Matter, before the formation of the World, yet I ſee no reaſon 
hy be ſhould be atherwiſe underſtood than in the ſame Senſe that we 
delete a (halt, ic Rae gone before the bringing the World into the or- 
\-rit is no 75 il in chat Senſe may thoſe places in Piutarch be in- 
rerpreted,, 8. 4 Eon . 1 Ypeois, 2 OM * Fan ns 2 * ei. 
and ſo likewile 1 ole following words, 0 0 Dos STE TWpAE 70 aIwjclov, ST. 
yl xo einge: for the meaning may be no more, than that 
lg conceiv d that all the, Productions of the kinds of Things which 
ne in the World, was out f a, prz-exiſtent Hyle, the one Spiritual 
ind Intelligible, out of which, he ſuppos d Souls to be form'd, the o- 
| ther Senſible and Corporeal, , out of which other Beings which were 
more groſs and material, were produced. S0 Chalcidius tells us, that _ in, 
both Pyrbagoras and Plato look d upon conftitutionem Sylue to be ohe 
Prvidencies, which I ſuppoſe relates not only to the bringing of Matter 
to Form, but to the production of Matter it ſelf. But after this he : 
tes a great deal of Pains to ſearch out the true meaning of Plato, con- 74 40l. 
ering the Origin of Hyle; and mentions the great diſſentions among 
the Pluroniſts about it, and the obſcurity of the Timæus in it. To him 
therefore J refer the Reader: Who likewiſe brings in Numenius largely 
liourſing concerning the Opinion of Pythagoras about it, who con- 
dens all rhoſe, as not underſtanding Pythagoras, who attribute to him 
lle production of the indeterminate yle. Theſe are his words, Nu- Pas. 393] 
menus ex Pythagore Magiſterio Stoicorum hoc de initiis dogma refellens; 
vagore dogmate, cui concinere dicit dogma Platonicum, ait Pythagoram; 
tm quidem ſingularitatis nomindſſe (nomine appelldſſe) ſylunm vero dui- 
ts, Nuam duitatem indeterminatam quidem, minime genitam, limita- 
3 vero, generatam eſſe dicere, N H. 0c , aniequam exornarerur quidem, 
manque & ordinem nanciſceretur, ſine ortu & generatione 5 exornatam 
* argue illuſtratam, a Digeſtoræ Deo efſe generatam. Atque ita quia 
ras fit fortuna poſterior, inornatum illud minime generatum, 4que- 
= Deo, a quo eft ordinatum, intelligi debeat. Sed nonnullot Pythago- 
" un ſententie non _redte aſſecutos, putdſſe, dici etiam illam inderer- 
an G. immenſam duitatem, ab una fengularitate inſtitutam, rece- 
1 4 natura ſua Jmgularitate, & in duitatis babitum migrante. 1 But 
Tl theſe Pythagoreans might be deceiv d, who thought the Unity 
# 5 the Deity; yet it is evident by Numenitus, that he look d 
D 2 Fund d and contus'd Matter to have been co-eval with Gop 
I's 1 wy produced by him. And if Numenius be as much to be 
N Univerta 1 as when he calls Plato, Moſes Atticus, then the Creation 
3 Fes. can De a part of er Ns 5 2 Ca- 
ung the felt Res were the Opinions ot Plato and Pytbagoras, con- 
Wh arc. 7, © rigin of Matter, we are certain that the Stoico gene- 
a panne mg improduction of Matter, and make that to be as neceſ- 
e rinciple for the Being of tlie World, as Gop is the active 
& concern; aufe. So Diogenes Laertius reports of the Srojcal Prince 
by hiv 108 the Origin of the Univerſe : Aoxal J aurois ex 77 2 
2 1 6 Pg 5 7 Wag ev! T0 j& S Wagyov ©) 2 amooy gaiay Y od 1 . 
Nene Lein: They male two- principles of the Univerſe; l. Ehn 
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called Hyle or confuſed Matter; the attive, the Reaſon which a8 » Ki 
Senec. Epift. ot her, which is GOD. "Theſe two Principles Seneca calls Cauſa & u . 
65 ria; eſſe vero debet, ſaith he; aliquid unde. deine, a 10 fa. 


Phyſic, 
Chalcid. in 


T5 


1 Hluæ rejiciunt, quin potius ipſam & Deum; dis cis fei . 
an Jubjiciary, 
; - a 3% Ne Jt ac fatitur, id 
corpus ee; diverſa vero virtute; 4 fatiat Deum; quia fat, YL 
vam efſe. . 


one attive, and the ather paſſiue; the paſſive, an Eſſence without gau 
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. 
hk 
<8 


. 1 
X. Having now found out the certain Aſſertors among the Heathen Phi. 


loſophers of the eternity and improduction of Matter as the pa 
Principle of things, we come to examin the reaſon of this H pot 
and whether there were foundation enough for this matter to ſubſiſt * 
on to all Eternity? It might be ſufficient prejudice againſt this Opiniz 
on, that it was built on the ſame infirm Concluſions which that df 
the Eternity of the whole World was, viz. that Maxim which Ln 
attributes to Democritus, but was embraced by all thoſe Philoſopher 
who deny'd production of Matter, wne'tv oz d u . ex, pane! 6; 1 
wn by placid, that nothing cou d be produced out of nothing, nut could r 
en into nothing; which as we have already ſaid, was only taken u 
from the eſtabliſned order of the Univerſe, and the manner of prody 
ction of material Beings. But this is not all we have to charge this } 
pot heſis with; for, „ „ | p 8 
1. It is repugnant to the natural Notion of a Deity, which muſt i 
ply in it an Omnipotent Power; For otherwiſe we degrade him tot 
imbecillity of finite Creatures, if he cannot produce any thing whit 
doth not imply a contradi&ion.: but what contradiction is there in thi 
that Gop ſhou d give a Being to that which had none before? Fer tit 
is all we underſtand by Creation, viz. the producing of ſomething of 
of nothing; or which had nothing out of which it was produc'd. Ne 
what repugnancy is there to any free Principle of Reaſon, that at! 
er infinite ſhou d raiſe an Inſect into Being without any paſſive Pri 
ple out of which it was caus' d; and if an Infinite Power can dot 
it may as well produce the World out of nothing, elſe the Power wo 
not be Infinite; for it wou d have its bounds ſet, that thus far it co 
go and no farther. Now if ſuch a Power in Gop implies no coll 
diction in it ſelf, I ſay, the aſſerting the neceſſary exiſtence of Ma 
implies a contradiction to this Power. For, 1. a Power to pg 
ſomething out of nothing-wou'd be to no purpole, if a paſhve Pri 
ble or prz-exiſtent Matter be neceſſary to the Produdtion of any 5 | 
and ſo that Being which hath a power to produce ſomething out o 
thing, hath only a power to produce ſomething out of ſomething, 1 
is a plain contradickion. 2. If Gon hath # power to produce _ 
out of nothing, either this power doth extend to the production — 
Matter, or not; if it doth, then it depends on him; if not, his 


is not- Infinite, and ſo the ſame power is Infinite and not 1a 
which-is another contradiction. S0 tat it is plainly 19%" 
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1; Notion of a GoD, to aſſert the neceſſary and eternal exiſtence of 
latter. x : | 
N Matter be unproduced, then neceſſary Exiſtence muſt belong 
o l as well as to GOD, and if neceſſary Exiſtence belongs to Matter, 
lente Powe muſt belong to it too; for whatever neceſſarily exiſts 1s. 
eif.originated 5 whatever is Self- originated, cou d not by any Cauſe 
whatſoever be hinder d from Being; what cannot by any Cauſe be hin- 
{rd from Being, hath Infinite Power; what hath Infinite Power, may 
oauce any thing, and is Gop, and ſo Matter cannot be a mere paſſive 
Principle, but muſt bean active, and muſt be Gop himſelf, or elſe there 
nutt be more Gods than one. To an Argument ſomething of this na- 
ure Hermogenes in Tertullian replies, that Matter wou'd not loſe the > ary 
Name or Nature of Matter, becauſe of its Co-eternity with Gop, nei- ; 00 
I tic cou'd it be Gop merely on that account, unleſs it had other things e. 4. 
that were agreeable to the Nature of Gop as well as that. But I have 
already ſhew'd that neceſtary Exiſtence implies other Perfections going 
bog with it: which is likewiſe thus prov'd by Tertullian in anſwer to 
K-mogenes, The reaſon of the Imperfections which are to be ſeen in 
wy Creatures, 18 from hence, that they derive their Beings from a high- 
« Cauſe, who creates them in what order he pleaſes ; but that which 
hath its original from 1t ſelf, muſt on that account want thoſe Imperfe- 
ons u hich other Creatures in the World have; and therefore if ne- 
elary Exiſtence be of the Nature of Matter, all other Perfections muſt 
Klong to it too: and ſo there can be no ſuperiority and inferiority be- 
een GoD and Matter, becauſe on both ſides there will be neceſſary Ex- 
lkence, Divinitas gradum non Habet, utpote unica: and ſo the eternal T:riut. c. Je 
wltence of Matter, is repugnant to the Unity of Gov. 
3. It is repugnant to the Independency of Gop: for it makes Gop 
lj to Matter, and not Matter to Gop. For if Gop cannot pro- 
lice any thing without præ- exiſtent Matter, the Matter is neceflary to 
bs Aion, and ſo GoD muſt depend on that which he can do not ing 
"tout; and ſo GoD's uſing Matter, is as Tertullian ſpeaks, ex neceſ- - 
ſite mediveritatis ſie, to help him in the production of things. Nemo Ibid. c. 8. 
un ſihicitur ei cijtus eget int poſſit uti, as he goes on. Thus Matter at 
alt s crept above the Deity, that Gop can do nothing without its aid 
ac concurrence ;, and ſo as Tertullian ſharply ſays, God is beholding to 
te for every Being known to the World ;, grande beneficium Deo contu- 
ut baberet bodie per quam Deus cognoſceretur, & omnipotens vocaretur, 
W quod jam non ommpotens, ſi non & hoc potens ex nihilo onnia proferre. 
2 4 le how irreconcilable this Hypotheſis is with theſe Attributes 
. 1 1 
+ ; © repugnant to the Immenſity of Gop. For either Gop did 
iin from this Eternal Matter, or was conjoyn'd with 1 | 
yynd with It, then both made but one Being, as Maximus, or Orig. Phi- | 
r if ſeparate from it, then there muſt be ſomething be- * | 
ants... > 22d ſo there will be three real improduced things. If it 9 
wer d that they are neither conjoyn'd nor ſeparate, but God is in in 
: 
| 


8 . TM Proper place, as the Sroics aſſerted, it is eaſily reply'd, 

only : en he is in a part of Matter, or the whole Matter; if in a 
Nu | cannot be immenſe; if in the whole as his adequate place, 
Nom s then ever frame the World? For either he muſt then re- 
Ne. „n at part in which he was, and contract himſelf into a nar- 


"Onpaſs, that he might faſhion that part of the World which he 


Nn was 
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was about, or elſe he might likewiſe frame part of himſelf with thy 

part of the World which he was then framing of, which conſequence a 

unavoidable on the Stoical Hypotheſis of God's being Corporeal and : : 

fin d to the World as his proper place. And fo much for this ſecond 15 

Potheſis concerning the Origin of the Univerſe, which ſuppoſerh th 

eternity of Matter as co-exiſting with Gop. 4 

XI. I come now to that which makes moſt noiſe in the World, which i 

the Atomical or Epicurean Hypothefis , but will appear to be as irrationy 

as either of the foregoing, as far as it concerns the giving an account of 

the Origin of the Univerſe. For otherwiſe ſuppofing a Deity which 

produc'd the World and put it into the order it is now in, and ſupreme- 

ly governs all things in the World, that many of the Phenomena of the 

Univerſe, are far more intelligibly explain'd by Matter and Motion than 

by ſubſtantial Forms, and real Qualities, few free and unprejudiel 

Minds do now ſcruple. But becauſe theſe little Particles of Matter may! 

give a tolerable account of many appearances of Nature, that therefore 

there ſhou'd be nothing elſe but Matter and Motion in the World, and 

that the Origin of the Univerſe ſhou'd be from no wiſer Principle than 

the caſual concourſe of theſe Atoms, is one of the Evidences of the prone 

neſs of Mens minds to be intoxicated with thoſe Opinions they ar 

once in love with. When they are not content to allow an Hputhfs 

its due place and ſubſerviency to Gop, and Providence, but think theſe 

Atoms have no force at all in them unleſs they can extrude a Deity quite 

out of the World. For it is moſt evident that it was not ſo much the 

truth as the ſerviceableneſs of this Hypotheſis, which hath given it en- 
tertainment among Men of Atheiſtical Spirits. Epicurus himſelf in hi 

Epiſtle to Pythocles urgeth that as a conſiderable circumſtance in lus 

Dig. Opinion that he brought no Gop down upon the Stage to put things in 
ae + order, x, i Sac Quors wegs Tara eu Tegoaytolw, which his Paraphr: 
Nat. 1.5. Lucretius hath thus rendred. 


Nequaquam nobis divinitus efſe paratam 
Naturam rerum. , 


If this Opinion then be true, the Hiſtory of the Creation quite falls tj 
the ground; on which account we are oblig'd more particularly to con 
ſider the reaſon of it. The Hypotbeſis then of Fpicurus is, that befor 
the World was brought into that Form and Order it is nom in, there « 
an infinite empty Space, in which were an innumerable company of * 
Particles or Atoms of differem ſixes and ſhapes, which by their weigh 
were in continual ,motion, and that by the various occurſions of theſe, 
the Bodies of the Univerſe were fram'd into that order they w_ 90 1 
Which is fully expreſs'd by Dionyſius in Euſebius, and very ages J. 
Eich. the Sence of Epicurus in his Epiſtles to Herodotus and eee s ; 
Prep. E. what Plutarch reports of the Sence of Epicurus, tho he poet 2 
vane. 4 14. (if at leaſt that Book be his, which Muretus denies) the words 9 


C. 22. P. N a a * , gere 1 
427. R. St. nyſius are theſe concerning the Epicureans, ei I * , TH , Ab 
Pe. dagla ru x cpiggrala cwpudIa, whil@ dvagpiue, % r x 2 * 900 
Phil. J. 1. drteęfdeſscer eg ler, rar oy Oc reis &i. x 5 | 
c. 4. , airoparos Ts ovuninlsoas ανονονναν Ag pu raren n ole e 
Muret. | | Haba ra c TP, 


Annot. in Als m T0 muov GNNIAGY N dyecdx, % Sr Toy Is abe, 15 WL all 
Senec. de Moy os xhartes dreigss done. So that according to this Opinion, 5 
provide account we have of the Origin of the World, is from this d 

deꝛvous of Atoms in this infinite Space, in which after many | 
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ad facings about, they fell into their ſeveral Troops, and made up that 
der d Battalia which now the World is the Scheme of. It was not 
;nprudently done of Epicurus to make the Worlds infinite, as well as 
his Space and Atoms; for by the ſame reaſon that his Atoms wou'd 
make one World, they might make a thouſand ; and who wou'd ſpare 
ar Worlds, when he might make them fo eaſily? Lucretius gives us in 
o exact an account of the ſeveral courſes the Atoms took up in diſpoſing 
themſelves into Bodies, as tho” he had been Muſter-Maſter General at 
he Rendezouz 3 for thus he ſpeaks of his Atoms. MP9; 10 


Que quia multa modis mnltis mutata per omne 
rx Infinito vexantur percita plagis, 
Omne genus morus & cœtus experiundo, 
Tandem deveniunt in taleis diſpoſuturas, © 
Ounalibus hec rerum conſiſtit ſumma creata. 


And more particularly afterwards, 


Sed quia multa modis multis primordia rerum | Lucret. I g. 


Er Infinito jam tempore percita plagis, 
Ponderibuſque ſuis conſuerunt concita ferri, 
Onnimodiſque coire, atque. omnia pertentare, 
Quecunque inter ſe poſſunt congreſſa creare; 

Ut non fit mirum, ſi in taleis diſpoſituras 

Deciderunt quoque, & in taleis venere meatus, 
Qualibus hæc rerum genitur nunc ſumma novando. 


Thus we ſee the ſubſtance of the Fpicurean Hypotheſss, that there was 
n infinite number of Atoms, which by their frequent occurſions did 
alt meet with thoſe of the ſame nature with them, and theſe being 
anon d together made up thoſe Bodies which we ſee; ſo that all the 
ount we are able to give according to this Hypotheſis of all the Phe- 
wnena of the Univerſe, is from the fortuitous concourſe of the Atoms 
u the firſt forming of the World, and the different contexture of them 
n bodies. And this was deliver'd by the ancient Epicureans not with 
m Doubt or Heſitation, but with the greateſt Confidence imaginable. 
0 Tuly obſerves of Velleius the Epicurean, beginning his Diſcourſe, „i- 
"Mer ſane ut ſolent iſti, nibil tam verens quam ne dubitare de aliqua re 
3 fanquam modo ex Deorum concilio, & ex Epicuri intermundiis 
endiſet: Confidence was the peculiar Genius of that Sect, which we 
- lee in them to be accompany'd with very little reaſon, 
150 . two things which make any principles in Philoſophy to be 
4 ed, this Atomical Hypotheſis is unavoidably charg d with; and 
„ 1 55 If the principles be taken up without ſufficient ground in reaſon 
Fit y 72 if they cannot give any ſufficient account of the Phænomena 
b the oh 4. I ſhall therefore make it appear, That this Hypotheſis, as 
Mien "1811 of the Univerſe, is firſt, merely precarious, and built on no 
A grounds of Reaſon. Secondly, That it cannot give any ſatisfa&to- 
ou of the rigin of things. 3 | 
bn on wy 1 15 a precarious Hypotheſis, and hath no evidence of Rea- 
wo: 15 it ſnou'd be taken up; and that will be prov'd by two 
. ſuch an Hypotheſis as the Epicureans themſelves cou'd 
*rtamty of according to their own principles. 2. That the main 
| | Nn 2 principles 
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* inci les of the Hypotbeſis its ſelf are repugnant 20 3 
1. The Epicureans according to their own Principles, cou d hans in c, 


rainqy of the truth of this Hypotheſis. And that, 1. Becauſe they cou 


Contexture of theſe inſenſible Particles, yet this is 
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have no certain Evidence of its Truth. 2. Becauſe their way Fm 
# was inſufficient. _ * n 
1. That they cou d haue no certain evidence of the truth of it, I yo 
from thoſe Criteria, which Zpicurus lays down as the only certain 7h 
of judging the truth of things by; and thoſe were Senſe, Anticipatin 
and Paſſion. Let Senſe be never fo infallible a Rule of Judgment ye 
it is impoſſible there ſhou'd be any Evidence to Senſe of the nah df 
this Hypotheſis ; and let him extend his v wegowptuſuco as Jong as he 
pleaſe, which was his great help for correcting the errors of Senſe. tis 
as it was in the Roman Court when the Caſe was not clear, awplimdun 
eſt : So Epicurus wou'd have the Object repreſented every way it cou 
be before he paſt his Judgment; yet this prudent Caution wou'd do him 
no good for this Hypotheſis, unleſs he were ſo wiſe as to ſtay till this 
World were crumbl'd into Atoms again, that by That he might judg o 
the Origin of it. There 1s but one way left to find out the truth of 
Things inevident to Senſe, (as by Epicurus's own Confeſſion all theſe 
Atoms are, which are now the component Particles of Bodies; much 
more thoſe which by their fortuitous concourſe gave Being to the 
World) and that is, if ſomething evident to Senſe doth apparently prove 
it, which is his way of proving a Vacuity in Nature and Motion: But 
tho that be eaſily anſwer d by Principles different from thoſe of Fji 
curus, and more rational; yer that very way of Probation fails him in 
this preſent Hypotheſis. For what is there evident to Senſe which prove 
a fortuitous concourſe of Atoms for the production of Things? Nay 
if we grant him, that the compoſition of Bodies is nothing elſe but ih 
1 from being an el 
dence to Senſe, that theſe Particles without any wiſe and directing Fr 
vidence ſhou'd make up ſuch Bodies as we ſee in the World. And herd 
when we ſpeak of the evidence of Senſe, we may well atk, as the Sf 
in Twlly doth, whether ever Fpicurus found a Poem made by the calu 
throwing of Letters together ; and if a concourſe of Atoms did produd 
the World, cur porticum, cur templum, cur donnun, cur urbem non poreſ 
Why did it never produce 4 Cloyſter, a Temple, @ Houſe, a City, why 
are far eaſier things than the World? I know Epicurus will ſoon repl 
{hat things are otherwiſe in the World now than when it was P! b 
I grant it, and from thence prove, that becauſe no ſuch thing cer hap 
pens in the World now, as a merely caſual concourſe of Atoms to produt 
any things, Epicurus could have no Evidence from Senſe atall to 4 
the truth of his Hypotheſis by. And as little relief can be find from 
ſecond Criterium, viz. Anticipation; for by his own acknow ledge 
all Anticipation depends on the Senſes, and Men have it 97 
theſe four ways, 1. By Incurſion, as the Species of a Man is pre 
by the fight of him. 2. By Proportion, as we can enlarge or wy 
that Species of a Man either into a Gyant or Pigmy. 3. BY "_ 
tude, as we may fancy the image of a City by reſemblance to re 
we have ſeen. 4. By Compoſition, whereby we may Joy? e 
Images together, as of a Horſe and a Man to make a Centaur: i 
tho” it be very queſtionable how ſome of theſe ways belong 10 * 


rium of Truth, yet none * them reach our caſe ; for there * 


—— 


Turfion of inſenſible Particles as ſuch upon our Senſes ; we may in- 
ed by proportion imagine the parvitude of them : But what is this to 
the proving the truth of the Hypotheſes £ Similitude can do no good, 
"nlels Fpicurus had ever ſeen a World made ſo: The only relief muſt 
be om Compoſition, and that will prove the Origin of the World by 
Atoms to be as true as that there are Centaurs in the World, which we 
verily believe. Theſe are the only Criteria which Epicurus wou'd judg 
if the truth of natural Things by (for the third, Paſſion, relates wholly 
vo things Moral and not Phyſical) and now let any one judg, whether 
the Hypotheſis of the Origin of the Univerſe by Atoms can ever be prov'd 
wwe, either by the judgment of Senſe, or by Anticipation. | 
The way they had to prove this Hypotheſis was inſufficjent; and that XIII. 
was by proving that the Bodies of the World are compounded of ſuch 2. 
| inſenfible Particles; now, granting the thing, I deny the conlequence ; 
br what tho' the compoſition of Bodies be from the contexture of A- 
toms, doth it therefore follow, that theſe Particles did caſually produce 
theſe Bodies? Nay, doth it at all follow, that becauſe Bodies upon their 
reſolution do fall into inſenſible Particles of different ſize, figure and mo- 
tion, therefore theſe Particles muſt be præ-exiſtent to all Bodies in the 
World ? For it is plain, that there is now an univerſal Lump of Mat- 
ter out of which theſe inſenſible Particles ariſe, and whither they return 
on the diſſolution of Bodies; and all theſe various Corpuſcles may be 
of the fame uniform Subſtance only with the alteration of ſize, ſhape 
and motion; but what then? Doth this prove, that becauſe particular 
bodies do now emerge out of the various Configuration and Motion of 
nlenſible Particles of that Matter which exiſts in the World, that there- 
tore this whole Matter was produc'd by the caſual occurſions of theſe 
Atoms? It will aſk more Time and Pains than is uſually taken by the 
Chiloſophers either ancient or modern, to prove that thoſe things what- 
lvever they are, whether Elements or Particles, out of which Bodies are 
ſapposd to be compounded, do exiſt ſeparately: from ſuch compounded 
bodies, and antecedently to them. We find no Ariſtotelian Elements 
pure in the World, nor any Particles of Matter deſtitute of ſuch a ſize, 
igure and motion, as doth make ſome Body or other. From whence 
len can we infer, either the exiſtence of Ariſtotle's materia prima, with- 
4 quiddity, quantity, or quality; or the Epicurean Atoms without 
P 4 contexture as makes up ſome Bodies in the World? Our pro- 
nd Naturaliſt, Dr. Harvey, after his moſt accurate ſearch into the 
— and Generation of Things, delivers this as his Experience and 
"hp concerning the commonly reputed Elements, or Principles of 
c. For ſpeaking of the different Opinions of Enpedocles, and Hip- 
Perates, and Democritus, and Fpicurus, concerning the compoſition of 
"uk he adds, Ego vero neque in animalium productione, nec omnino in Kune, de 
"porum ſinilavium 'generatione , (ſive ea partium animalium , ſive dum. 
Forum, lapidum, mineralium & c. fuerit ) vel congregationem e 1uſmodi 
ncih diverſa i hs N ; l 
pen pots ſa in generationis opere unienda pre-exiſtere, 0 ſervare 
ml ane And after explaining the way which he conceiv d molt 
des his Dieerant to Experience in the generation of Things, he con- 
deällerie, courſe with theſe words; Idemque in omni generatione fieri 
Wn haleam "co ut corpora ſimilaria miſta, elements ſua tempore prioræ 
argue 4, ſed la potius elementis ſuis prius exiſtant (nempe Empede- 
> mw... Notelis ene, aqua, aere, terra, vel Chymicorum ſale, ſt wiphure, 
2 06 Democriti atomis ) utpote natura quoque ipfis * 
| unt, 
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give no other account of it, is ſo precarious, that it will never gn 
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Stmt, inquam, miſta, & compoſita, etiam tempore priorn element f bara. 
bet fic diftis, in que illa corrumpunt ur . Ace; ene 6 
in iſta ratione potius quam re ipſa & actu. Element itaque qu en 
Tur, non ſunt priora i/tis rebus que generantur aut oriunti f ſed po Soy 


ra potius, & reliquie magis quam principia. Neque Ariſtoteles dener 


aut alius quiſpiam unquam demonſtravit, elementa in rerum natur 
ratim exiſtere, aut principia efſe corporum ſimilarium. If then 5 Jepe- 
theſe things which Bodies are reſolv'd into, and are ſupposd to 0 g 
pounded of, either have been, or can be prov'd to exiſt parte Fa 
and antecedent to thoſe Bodies which they compound, what th by 
comes of all our company of Atoms, which are ſuppos by their ; 
courſe in an infinite Space to be the Origin of the World? 7g 
where to find them, unleſs dancing with the School-men's Chimerts i 
a Vacuum, Or in a Space as empty as the infinite one, viz. ſome E *. 
reans Brains, Neither therein will they be much unlike their 5 
Maſter Epicurus, if we believe the Character which the Stoic in Fl 
gives of him, who faith he was homo ſine arte, ſme literis Wer 
omnes, ſme acumine wllo, ſine guctoritate, ſme lepore, But allGwin the 
Stoic ſome of that Paſſion, (which he diſclaim d ſo much) in theſe oa 
yet we may rather believe what Tulh himſelf elſewhere ſpeaks of Ph 
curns's Sentiments, that they were none of them handſom or becoming 
a Man. At ille quid ſentit? ſaith he of Epicurus ; and ſoon replies 
ſentit autem nhil unquam elegans, nihil decorum: And in another che 
ſpeaking of his Morals, he faith, nibil generoſum ſapit atque magnificun, 
there was nothing Noble and Generous in him. Which cenſure of Prins 
1110, all the pains that P. Gaſſendus hath taken in the vindication of the 
Life and Opinions of Fyicurus, hath not been able to wipe off. For 
altho' we ſhou'd yield what that Learned Man ſo much contends for 
that all the Calumnies which were caſt on Epicurus ariſe from the anti 
pathy between Zeno and the following Stoics, and the School of Epic 
71s; yet all this will not make Fpicurus to have been comparable wi 
ſome other Philoſophers for Parts and Judgment, whoſe Principles hav 
ſomewhat more generous and venerable in them, than the Morals of B 
Picurus had, taking them in their more refin'd Senſe. 
But it is not the Morality of Epicurus which we now inquire afte 
our buſineſs is to ſee how well he acquits himſelf in rendring àn 1 
count of the Origin of the Univerſe without a Deity. And fo we com 
to conſider the Hypotheſis it ſelf, whether it be rational or no, or © 
ſiſtent with the Catholic Laws of Nature which appear in the Worl 
Two things I ſhall here inquire into, which are the main Principles“ 
Epicurus, vis, the Motion of theſe Atoms in the infinite Space, an 
the manner of the concretion of Bodies by the concourſe of thi 
Atoms. I alt 0 
1. I begin with their Motion; which Fpicurus attributes to hi 
toms without any heſitation, and yet never undertakes to gte 37: 
count of the Origin of that Motion; which argues his whole Hypo! 
to be extremely precarious. The thing then, (which he muſt afl 
as his main Principle, without which all his other do nothing) 8, 
Motion doth inſeparably belong to the leaſt Atom or inſenſible Partic 
for without this there cannot be imagin'd any concourſe of Atoms 
all, much leſs any ſuch contexture of Bodies out of them. But 
one to ſay that Atoms move, becauſe it is their nature to Nolte 


4 
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— ſnifigtion zo an inquiſitive Mind. And it will be the leaſt of all 


donable in the exploders of ſubſtantial Forms and occult Qualities, 
when the Origin of the whole World is reſolv'd into an occult Quality, 
which gives Motion to Atoms. And herein the Atomiſts out-do the moſt 
rredulous Periparerics , ſeeing they lay the prime Foundation of the 
World and of their Own cs Samy in a thing they can give 
no rational account of at all ; whic | is, the Mot ion of Atoms in an in- 
nite Vacuity. If it be reply d, which is all Epicurus hath to ſay, That 
tbe Motion of Atoms depends upon their Gravity; the queſtion returns 
upon him with the ſame violence, How comes this Gravity to belong to 
theſe Atoms in ſuch an empty Space, where there can be no impulſion 
om other Bodies, no attraction from any magnetic Particles which are 
ſuppos'd to be the Cauſes of the deſcent of heavy Bodies; Nay, Fpicu- 
1 himſelf takes away any center of that Motion of Atoms, and yet 
attributes 1 neceſſary deſcent to his Atoms by virtue of their Gravity; 
nd if a Philoſopher may beg ſuch things as theſe are, ſo repugnant to 
the Phenomena of Nature, without aſſigning any other Reaſon for them, Gſſendus 
ut that it is their Nature, let us never venture Philoſophizing more, but / 2 . 
ſt down in that contented piece of Ignorance, which attributes the Cauſes De appa- 
of every thing unto ſpecific Forms and occult Qualities. For this is ſo V 
ameful a piece of Beggery, that P. Gaſſendus doth more than once hunits & 
liſcaim it, and in his Diſcourſe of Motion, doth prove an impoſſibility ſablimi, 


of Motion in an infinite empty Space. Might not Epicurus then have 55. fs 


ard his Credit better, by ſitting down with the Opinions of his Fore- Phy. 2 


lathers, than thus to go a begging for ſuch Hypotheſes, which none, who 2 - 
te not reſolv'd to be ignorant, will be ready to grant him? motu im- 
but yet this is not all, but according to this fundamental Principle of 4 
Hicurus, dig. That there is a principle of Motion in every inſenſible Par- tate. To. 3. 
xe of Matter, he plainly overthrows another Principle of his, which is, 2- 
We ſolidity and different Magnitude of theſe Atoms. Theſe Particles are : 
Wrosd fo ſolid, that Diony/is in Euſebius tells us the Account given, 
My they are call'd & re,, was, 2% F dre 5epp6rla, becauſe of their in- Eu. prep. 
Woluble brmneſs ; and the different fizes of theſe Atoms is ſo neceſſa- TOE: , 
a Principle, that from thence they undertake to reſolve many Pheno- © Ou 
ng of the Univerſe ; let us now ſee how conſiſtent theſe things are 
Vith the inſeparable property of Motion belonging to Atoms: For if 
ne be Particles of ſuch different fizes, then it is plain, that there are 
Particles which may not only be conceiv'd to be bigger than others, 
uh ly lo; and ſo there muſt be more parts of Matter imagin'd 
Ric. p ger Particle than in another leſs; and if there be more Parts, 
1 =_ may be conceiv'd ſeparate from each other, that this Particle 
uh hal to the other: Now then, I demand, if Motion doth infe- 
with. be e to the leaſt Particle of Matter, how comes one to be big- 
1 J. ther? For herein we ſee, that every Particle is not in di- 
ume 1 for there cannot but be more imaginable Particles in an 
Ack thor ger ſize than in a leſs; and if ſo, there muſt be ſome uni- 
Wü W Particles in that bigger Atom; and how cou'd 
doth inſe 1 be without Reſt? And what Reſt cou'd there be if Moti- 
Kina) übte ab belong to every Particle of Matter? And ſo it muſt 
br 1 the: > 0ms which are ſußpos d to have Angles and Hooks, in 
bits. h. 5 ter catching hold of each other, for the compoſition of 
n don donne Theſe Hooks and Angles to be annex d to this Atom? 
In may be without them; whence comes this union, if ſuch à 
5 Principle 
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principle of motion be in each Particle? If it be anſwer'd, Th, 77 
did belong to all theſe Particles, but by degrees the er 2 Metin 
together made up theſe angled and ry Particles; I ſoon re by. 
the difficulty returns more ſtrongly; for if theſe angled and ck 85 
ticles be ſuppos d neceſſary to the contexture and union of Boll TY 
came thoſe leaſt imaginable Particles ever to unite without fark kn 
and Angles? And ſo the Queſtion will return in infinitum, If th 7 
ſolidity and indiviſibility of theſe angled Atoms, doth depend * 
union and reſt of thoſe leſſer imaginable particles joyn'd together, 10 
it is evident that Motion is no inſeparable property of all theſe Pa 10 
but ſome are capable of union, in order to the making of fuch Ho? 
and Angles, which are neceſſary for the contexture of Bodies: = 

where there 1s union and folidity, there is reſt, which is at jſt 
company'd with it, if it be not one of the great Cauſes of it nd 
without which the Atomiſts, of all other Philoſophers, will be leaſt able 
to give an account of firmneſs in Bodies, when they make Bodies to con 
fiſt of an aggregation of Particles, by which it will be very hard find, 
5 ing a ſufficient account of the difference between fluid and firm Bodies 
y. Deſcar- Unleſs it be from the quicker motion and agitation of the particles of 
22 fluid Bodies, and the reſt of the ſmall and contiguous parts that make 
$4, 35, 86. UP the tirm Body, according to that Catholic Law of Nature, whereby 
5 things continue in the ſtate they are in till ſome ſtronger force put 
| them out of it. The only thing which the Epicurean Atomiſts have lef 
{ to give any account of the ſolidity of Particles of ſuch different fizes, is 
the want of Vacuity; for ſay they, The ground of dviſibility of Bodies 
the interſperſion of a diſſeminated Vacuum; now where there is no Vac 

ty, tho" the particles be of different ſize, yet they may be ſolid and ind 
viſible. But this is taken off by the inſtance produced againſt ohe 
— 2 p og 1 a 0 Perſon Mr. Boyle in his Ph 
iſtory of ſiological Eſſays, which is to this purpoſe, Suppoſe two of theſe preſuni 
2 8 indiuiſible particles, both ſmooth * of 6 1 — - Bog 1725 ho 01 
202. lie upon one another, and a third ſbould chance to be fitly placed up if 
upper of the two ;, what ſhould hinder but that this Aggregate may ty H 
violent knock of ſome other Corpuſcles be broken in the 10 of the ul 
Concretion, conſequently in the middlemoſt Body? For ſuppoſe the 
as ſolid as may be, yet ſince Corpuſcles as hard as they, can be mal 
very violently to knock againſt them, why may not thoſe grate or bre 
the middlemoſt Corpuſcle, or any of the others? And if there be a 
ſibility of breaking off theſe cubical particles in the middle, then me 
want of Vacuity is no ſufficient account of their being indivilig 

By this we ſee how far the Atomiſts are from giving any rational 
out of the Origin of the motion of the Atoms themſelves witho 
—_ e 
XVI. 2. Suppoſing this Motion to be granted them, yet they cant & 
any ſati factory account of the manner of concretion of Bodies by rhe cs 
occurſions of | theſe Atoms moving in an infinite empty pe e. Which 
pears from thoſe groſs and extravagant ſuppoſitions of Fpicuris, 1. 

der to the making theſe Atoms of his ſo hit together that they 

any Bodies by their Contexture. „ ä 
1. He ſuppoſeth as it were two Regions, a Superior and Infert 
an infinite empty Space, which hath no center at all-in it, nor a0 
below, i 

germs 4 


. 


dy „from which to meaſure thoſe reſpects of above and 
pears by his Epiſtle to Herodotus, wherein he ſaith, Theſe 


* 
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F, or upwards and downwards, muſt be conceiv'd without any 
nh or limits at all, So that tho' we conceive ſomet hing ſuperior, de 
7 nogin nothing ſupreme, and ſo on the contrary. Whereby it is evi- 
gf 45 Cc confeſſeth, that Epicurus thought the ſurface of the Ci. 
11 to be a plain, and this plain to be continued up in a level ſuper- 12 * 
i to the Heavens, and fo to all that immenſe ſpace of the Univerſe. 
& that all thoſe heavy Bodies which ſhould fall downwards in any parts 
the wideſt diſtance on the Earth, as in Europe, Aſia, and Africa, 
«qyld never meet (if they continued their Motion) in the center of the 
Frth, but would continue their Motion ſtill in a parallel line; and fo 
he imagin'd that which is {aid to be above as io us, was really the upper 
irt of the World, and ſo the deſcent of his Atoms, muſt neceſſarily be 
Iormrards towards the Earth, according to the welght of them. And 
ws not this a worthy Mathematical Suppolition, for one Who would 
ndertake to give an Account of the Origin of the Univerſe without a 
172 
"i Motion of deſcent by reaſon. of the gravity of Atoms would not 
gere his turn; for if the Atoms mov'd downwards thus in a parallel 
line, how was it poſſible for them ever to meet for the contextures of 
holes? Now for this purpoſe he invented a Motion of declination ;, for 
fnding the Motion ad lineam, or ad perpendiculum as ſome call it, could 
rot poſſibly produce thoſe varieties of Bodies which are in the Univerſe, 
he ſuppos d therefore the Deſcent not to be in a perpendicular right line, 
but to decline a little, that ſo ſeveral Particles in their deſcent might 
mke ſome occurſions one upon another. And this Epicurus added to 
Dewoitus ,, but therein, as Tully obſerves, was very unhappy, that Cicero de 
here he adds to Democritus, ea que corrigere. vult, mihi quidem depra- Fin, J. 1. 
ure cidegtur; that he marr'd what Democritus had ſaid, by mending 


0! it, The reaſon of which Motion of Declination is thus given by 
lurretius: 1 yi 
fius; | 


*** —_—— al 


Quod niſi declinare ſolerent, omnia deorſum- Lucret. l. a. 
 Inbris uti guttæ caderent per Inane profimdum; 

Nec foret offenſus natus, neque plaga creata 

Principits, ita nil unquam natura credſſet, 


b res obvious to object, That, according to the Principles of Epicurus, 

ere could have been no concourſe at all of Atoms in an infinite ſpace, 

the two grounds he went on, which were the Natural Deſcent of 

Gn: and the equi-velocity of the Motion of all Atoms of what ſize ſo- 

de which he likewiſe aſſerted (altho' one would think, if Gravity 

Ke the cauſe of Motion, then the more Gravity, the ſwifter the Mo- 

s be) from hence, I ſay, it were not eaſie to conceive how 

N n ſhould embrace each other in a parallel line, if they fell down, 

_ expreſſeth it, like drops of rain; and therefore they ſaw a 

1 to make their Motion decline a little, that ſo they might juſtle 

| : one upon another, But this oblique Motion of the Atoms, tho' 

% © only refuge left to ſalve the origin of things by a concourſe 

1 * Jet 25 precarious and without: reaſon as any other Suppoſi- 

fi tro — n 1 Tully S- this Motion of ugg > A 6. 
A aulty, Futility, and Trefficacy, que cum res tota ficta fit"; 0 & 

Piter Zu ne effitit 2 — e 10 15 a childiſh Fancy, and - aka 


010 2 Ks 
| "pole: For, rſt, It is aſſerted WIPE any reaſon at all given 
| | 0 : = "I 


| 


\ - 


bl 


for it, which is unworthy a Philoſopber; neither is to any 1... 
if all Atoms, ſaith he, 0 7 in Their Motion, then 4 5 Joſe for 
ſtick together; if ſome decline, and others do not, this is as andy 
as any thing can be 1magin'd, to aſſign a diverſity of Motion in! diy 
{ible Particles, which yet have all the ſame velocity of Motion: 1 
Tully faith, Hoc erit quaſi provincias Atomis dare, que refs que hl a3 
ferantur; as tho' Epicurus were the General at this Rendezvous of 2 


Plutarch. 
de Anim, 
procreat. & 
Timo. 
Turnebus 
in Ciceron. 
de Fato. 


Lucret. I. 2. 


But this Argument of Lucretius will hold, if at all, farther than thi 


Cicero de 
Fato, 


XVII. 


ted Phanomena of the Univerſe, and to ſhew how inſufficient an 
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Precarious 


who ſtands ready to appoint every one his Task and Motion, Thi 
Plutarch tells us was the great charge againſt Epicurus, ds diario . 
ſort x{vnorw & T8 un Bo, becauſe he introduced ſuch a Motion of Declnain 
out of nothing, upon no pretence of reaſon. And Turnebus tells us that te 
ground why they defir'd ſo ſmall a Declination, was, becauſe they were 
conſcious to themſelues, that it was founded upon no ground of Reaſon: 
Et Epicurei ſibi concii culpæ, timide eam ponebant, & minimam ſobi po q 
labant. Io which purpoſe Turnebus cites thoſe Verſes of Lucretiu, 


Quare etiam atque etiam paulum inclinare neceſſe eſt 
Corpora, nec pluſquam minimum, ne fingere motus 
Obliquos videamur, & id res vera refutet. | 
Nam hoc in promptu manifeſtumque eſſe videmus, 
Pondera quantum in ſe eſt, non poſſe obliqua meare 
E ſupero cum precipitant, quod cernere poſſis. 

Sed nibil omnino recta regione viai 


Declinare quis eft qui poſfit cernere ſeſe ? 


little Declination (for it is no more they deſire than as little as may bal 
imagin'd, quo nihil poſſit fieri minus, as Tully expreſſeth it) but if they 
may decline a little, why not a great deal more? nay, it is impoſliblg 
to conceive, but a little oblique Motion at firſt will in an infinite Spac 
grow to be very oblique; for there is nothing to hinder the Motivt 
which way it bends : now if there be never ſo little Motion of Decl 
nation, the Atom will be inclin'd that way; and what then ſhould hin 
der, but that the obliquity in a Motion thro? a great Space ſhould at la 
come to be very great; there being no center at all to guide the Mc 
tion towards, and the gravity not hindring this little Declination 
Therefore Tully asks that Queſtion, Cur declinet uno minimo, non ded, 
duobus aut tribus? Why only it declines one minim, and not two or rbree 
For, ſaith he, it is no 2 To any other Atom which makes tt 6 
cline that one minim; neither is there any impediment in the Space t0 bt 
it from declining more; ſo that, as he well ſaith, optare hoc quidem ſt, 
diſputare, this 18 tO beg Hypotheſes, | and not to prove them k which isk 
thing we have prov'd Epicurus to do. Which was the firſt thing pi 
mis d, vis. that this Hypotheſis of Eyicurus was very precarious, à 
built on no foundation of Reaſon. _ 2 
2. It is unſatisfattory and inſufficient, as well as precarious, for F 
we grant his two main Principles, Atoms, and his Infinite emp! I 
t we deny that ever his Atoms with all their occurſions Won "Y 
produce thoſe things which are in the Univerſe. To run thro- ; "I 


fortuitous m 
There are oni i. 


what mi 
n, to ſce ral 


the Epicureans are able to give of them, from a 
Atoms, 1s a task too large to be here undertaken. 
things which I ſhall rather ſuggeſt than inſiſt upo 


able ſhifts the Fyicureans are driven to for the ſalving of them, and ſhall 
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en leave it with the Reader to judg, what unmeaſurable confidence it is 
in any to reject the Creation of the World for the ſake of the EFpicurean 
tputheſis and whether it be not the height of credulity, as well as 
*#elity, to believe the World ever to have been made by a fortuitous 
concourſe of Atoms. 7% 1 5 a AT, 

i. The great variety of appearances in Nature, which are attributed 


10 Particles of the ſame Nature, only with the alteration of Size, Shape 


d Motion. That ſome things in the World ſhould have no other Rea- 
ſon given of them, may not only be tolerable, but rational, as in the 
(bjedts and Operations on the Organs of Senſe, thoſe Affections which are 
miſtaken for real Qualities, & c. But that all thoſe Effects which are ſeen 
in Nature ſhould have no other Cauſe but the different Configuration and 
Motion of Atoms, is the height of Folly as well as impiety. To imagine 
tat the Particles of Matter, as they are in Men, ſhould be capable of 
Senſation, Memory, Intellection, Volition, &c. merely becauſe of a 
ferent Shape, Size and Motion from what they have in a piece of 
Wood, is a Riddle that requires a new Configuration of Atoms in us to 
make us underſtand. May it not be hoped, that at leaſt one time or 
other by this caſual concourſe of Atoms, the Particles may light to be of 
ſach a Nature in Stones, as to make them fly; in Plants, to make them 
all Senſitive ; and in Beaſts to make them Reaſon and Diſcourſe 2 What 
may hinder ſuch a Contiguration or Motion of Particles, if all theſe 
effects are to be imputed to no higher Principles? We ſee in other Bo- 
die, what different appearances are caus'd by a ſudden alteration of the 
Particles of the Matter of which they are compounded; why may 1t not 
fall out ſo in the things mention d? Neither can this be unreaſonable 
to demand. 1. Becauſe the Motion of theſe Particles of Matter is ca- 
ſal ſtill, according to them; and who knows what Chance may do? 
Lor the ſeminal Principles themſelves are, I ſuppoſe, according to them, 
the ſame uniform Matter with the reſt of the World, and fo are liable 
tditerent Motion and Configuration. 2. Becauſe all Particles of Matter 
we ſuppos d to be in continual Motion, becauſe of that diſſeminated Va- 
duty which is preſum'd to be in the World, and becauſe a Coacervate 
Facity is not only aſſerted as poſſible, but as probably exiſtent: I 
ume only then (that which is inſiſted on as probable) vis. That 
lat Space which lies between our Atmoſphere os the Stars, is empty 
if any other thing, but only the Rays of the Stars which paſs thro” 
6 | then ſuppoling it a Vacuity, whether would not the Particles of 
ole Bodies which he contiguous to that Space, preſently diſlodge from 
4 bodies wherein they are, and begin a new Rendezvous of Atoms 
Wy For all Atoms arc ſuppos d to be in perpetual Motion ; and the 
* align'd, why in ſolid Bodies they do not fly away, is becauſe of 
3 of other Atoms, that when they once begin to ſtir, they 
Ui f knocks as make them quiet in their places. Now this cannot 
a Bodies contiguous to this Space; for both thoſe Bodies are 
ant: d and ſo there is no ſuch knocking of Particles to keep them 
12 a 8 gens is more, thoſe which are contiguous have nothing 
Thaw 0 er them from Motion, and ſo thoſe Particles will neceſſa- 
" = Into that empty Space, where there is no impediment of 
Face N and ſo the next Atoms to thoſe muſt remove, becauſe that. 
be text = the other were, is made empty by their removal ; and fo 
and ſo on, till not only the Air, but the whole Maſs of the 

a Oo 2 . Earth 
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Earth will, on fuppoſition of ſuch a Vacuity, be difſolv'd.into in 6 
Particles, which will all mutiny in the ſeveral Bodies wherein the 
and never reſt till they.come to that empty Space, where they Ny be 
Rendezvous together. So dangerous is the news of Liberty, or pa 
empty Space to theſe Democratical Particles of the Uniyerſe. Nei 
can I ſee how a diſſeminated Vacuity can ſalve the difficulty; for thoſ 
Particles of the moſt ſolid Bodies being in continual Motion, and he 
ground of their union being repercuſſion, it thence follows, that tc. 
wards that part where the diſſeminated vacuum is, the Particles mectin 
with no ſuch ſtrokes may fairly take their leaves of the Bodies they — 
in, and ſo one ſucceed in the ma of another, till the Configuration of 
the whole be alter'd, and conſequently different appearances and eſa; 
may be caus'd in the ſame Bodies, tho it reſults from ſeminal Princi. 
les: So that according to the Atomical Principles, no rational Ac. 
| ount can be given of thoſe Effects which are ſeen in Nature. This 
_— ku. Diohyſttis, in Euſebius, urgeth againſt the Atomiſts, that from the {ane 
I. Py Principles, without evident reaſon given for it, they make of the {ame 
uniform Matter ſome things conſpicuous to Senſe, others not, ſome ſhort- 
liv'd, others extremely long-liv'd, TE 5 Tegrev pid 801 x, © wi; ra. 
ogy g8otas, „ & aur, aphders Puows, MD T hefe, ws Paci, x, F ru, 
7%. j 591 Nei % dunggla x, ol, ws ar Qroatey dv, wala, i Aare 
oe "ORs STws drojpudoas1c., Qoavoyuc Tt V apavn What ground can there be 
and of ſo vaſt a difference . between things, if they all be of the ſane 
Nature, and differ only in Sige and Shape £ ſaith that excellent Perſon, 
who there, with a great deal of Eloquence, lays open the Folly of the] 
Atomical Philoſophy, Oxpasn ye F drehen, f dnpoxeglia desde mt dh. 
Mas TY Pirwv 10, , ιν eig mia re zdlaoxlusy ouwyoniay iraſoupur, I 
is a rare Democracy of Atoms, ſaith he, where the friendly Atoms meet! 
and embrace each other, and from thence forward live in the cloſeſt Society] 
ag. FF 1d l 
2. Not only the variety, but the exa& Order and Beauty of theWorld 
is a thing unaccountable by the Aromical Hypatbeſis. Were the whol 
World {till a Hefod's Chaos (from the conſideration of which Diogenes 
Laer. 1.10. Laertius tells us, Epicurus began to philoſophize) we might probably bes 
Ifeve an Agitation of Particles (ſuppoſing Matter created) might Jetti 
it in ſucha confus d manner; but that there ſhould be nothing elle but 
a blind impetus of Atoms to produce thoſe vaſt and moſt regular Motions 
of the heavenly Bodies, to order the paſſage of the Sum for ſa gredt con, 
veniency of Nature, and for the alternate ſucceſſion of the Seaſons 0 
the Year, which ſhould cut ſuch, Channels for the Ocean, and keep that 
vaſt Body of the Water (whoſe Surface is higher than the Earth) fam 
overflowing it, which ſhould furniſh, the Earth with ſuch ſeminal aud 
prolific Principles, as to provide Food and Nouriſhment for thoſe An 
mals which Iive upon it, and furniſh out every thing neceſſary for 
Comfort and Delight of Man's Life; to believe, I-lay, that all t 
things came only from a blind and fortuitous concourſe olf n 
moſt prodigious piece of Credulity and Folly that human Nature wt ch 
ject to. | Bur this pan which concerps the Order.and Beauty © 
parts of .the Univerſe, and; the Argument thence, that it co © ful 
blind fortuitous Principle, but an infinitely wiſe Gon, hath been all 
D. A. hene and judiciouſly handled by a Learned Perſon already, that I n. 
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againſt ther chooſe to refer the Reader to his Diſcourſe, chan inſiſt w7.4 
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The Production of Mankind is a thing which the Atomiſts are moſt 
þ . fully puzzled with, as well as the Formation of the internal parts 
7 Body, of which J have already ſpoken in the precedent Chap- 
1 It would pity one to ſee what lamentable ſhifts the Aromiſts are 
E to, to find out a way for the Production of Mankind, viz. That 
pu ming Mother the Earth at laſt caſt forth ſome kind of Bags like 
Tor 1 2 the Surface of the Earth, and theſe by degrees breaking, at 


#.rch like Milk, by which they were brought up till they camè to be Men. 
Oh what will not Atheiſts believe, rather than a DEITY and Providence 
But leſt we ſhould ſeem to wrong the Atomiſts, hear what Cenſorintus 


wium laffis humorem, natura miniſtrante præbuiſſe; quos ita educatos G. 
ales, genus bumanum propagdſſe. But becauſe Lucretius may be thought 
to ſpeak more impartially in the caſe, how rarely doth he deſcribe it? 
Creſcebant nteri terre radicibus aptt, ; 
Quos ubi tempore maturo patefecerit ætas 
Infantum, fugiens bumorem, auraſque petiſſens, 
Convertebat ibi natura foramina terre, — 
Ft ſuccum vents cogebat fundere apertis 
Conſimilem lactis; ſicut nunc fœmina queque 
Quum peperit dulci repletur latte, quod omnis 
Impetus in mammas convertitur ille alimenti : 
Terra cibum pueris, veſtem vapor, herba cubile 


Prebebat, mula & molli lanugine abundans. © 


Hil Lucrerius been only a Poet, this might have paſsd for a hand- 
bnely deſcribd Fable; but to deliver it for a piece of Philoſophy, 


liz Earth we believe, becauſe we have reaſon ſo to do; but that the 
tart ſhould caſt forth ſuch folliculi, as he expreſſeth it, and then Men 


nung the moſt incredible and Poetic Fables. But if Poets muſt be cre- 
td, how much more like a Man did he ſpeak, who told us, 


Natus homo eſt ; ſibe hunc divino ſemine fecit 
Ile opifex rerum, Mundi melioris origo , © 
Sive recens tellus, ſeduttaque muper ab alto 
Athere; cognati retinebat ſemina cli 
Quam: ſatus Iapeto miſtam fitroialibus undis, 
Finxit in efficiem moderantum cuncta Deotum. 


0 * A Account of the Origin of the Univer 
de the 


ds of Automedon, in the Greek \Epigram:. 


Tar 


lf came ou8 Children, which were nouriſt'd by d kind of Juice of the | 


lich of Epicurus , 1s enum credidit limo calefactos uteros neſcio quos radi- Cenſor. de 
8 ; . rt | „ 
hu terre coberentes, primum increviſſe, & infantibus, ex ſe editis inge- e. 2. 


Makes it the greater Mythology: That Man's Body was form'd out of 


bould be brought up in ſuch a way as he deſcribes, deſerves a place a- 


hap or we, confiderd-the Epicuren Hypotbefe, both ds to the 
bu of on which it ſtands, and the ſutableneſs of it to the Pheno- | 
A le; and I ſuppoſe now there cannot be the leaſt 
Neſton K eaſon found from the Atomical Uuaerg, to make us at al! 
the werfe, which aſcribes it 
ur. 1 tous concourſe; of Lone, but to the infinite Wiſdom of 
Rh the worde e ude then this. Diſcourſe of the Epicurean Hypathefts, . 


2 
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IIs w nον⁰ (nrav, , Tives e Hνν)neg. 


L urn to be ꝛeiſe; let Epicurus chaſe 
Jo find his Atoms, and his empty Space. 


XVIII. I come now to the laſt Hypotheſis mention'd , which undertike to 


Carteſii 
Princip. 
P. 3. Art. 
46, &c. 


give an account of the Origin of the Univerſe, from the mere Nechmical 
Laws ef Motion and Matter. Which is the Hypotheſis of the late Famons 
French Philoſopher Mr. Des-Cartes. For altho' there be as much Re. 
ſon as Charity to believe that he never intended his Hypotheſis as a four. 
dation of Atheiſm, having made it ſo much his buſineſs to aſſert the Ex. 
iſtence of a DeITy, and Immateriality of the Soul: yet becauſe it i 
apt to be abus'd to that end by Perſons Atheiſtically diſpos'd, becauſe of 
his aſcribing ſo much to the power of Matter; we ſhall therefore ſo fir 
conſider it, as it undertakes to give an Account of the Origin of the 
Univerſe without a DEITY. His Hypotheſis therefore is briefly this, 
He takes it for granted, that all the Matter of the World was at firſt of 
one Uniform Nature, divifible into innumerable parts, and divided into 
many, which were all in Motion: from hence he ſuppoſeth, 1. Iba 
all the Matter of which the Univerſe is compoſed, wwas at firſt divided in. 
to equal particles of an indifferent fize, and that they had all ſuch a N. 
tion as is now found in the World, 2. That all thoſe particles ware 


not at firſt Spherical, becauſe many ſuch little Globes joyn d together will 


- not fill up a continued Space, but that of whatever Jgure they were t 


firſt, they would by continual Motion become Spherical, becauſe they woulsſy 
have various circular Motions ; for ſeeing that at firſt they were nova 
with ſo great force that one particle would be disjoyn d from the other, ite 
ſame force continuing would ſerve to cut off all angles which are ſuppos6 
in them, by their frequent occurſions againſt each other; and ſo when ſbe 
angles were cut off, they would become Spharical. 3. He ſuppoſe that 
no Space is left empty, but when thoſe round particles being joyn d, leave one 
intervals between them, there are ſome more ſubtile particles of Matei 
ꝛc hic h ate ready to fill up thoſe void Spaces, which ariſe from thoſe 45 4 
which were cut off from the other particles to make them Spherical; 1210088 
fragments of particles are ſo little, and acquire thereby ſuch 8 meu, 
Motion, that by e of that, they will be divided into annumere 75 
little fragments, and ſo will fill up all thoſe Spaces which other pan 
could not enter in at. 4. That thoſe particles which fill up the inter 
between the Spherical ones, have not all of them the ſame celerity of * | 
on, becauſe ſome of them are more undivided than others are, 10 ich fills 
the ſpace between three globular particles when their angles were cul 198 
and therefore thoſe particles muſt neceſſarily have very angular figutt ] 
which are unfit for Motion, and thence it comes to paſs that ſuch pn 
eaſily ſtick together, and transfer the greateſt part of their Morigs x 
thoſe other particles which are leſs, therefore have a ſwiſter win 
and becauſe theſe particles are to paſs thro ſuch triangular ſpaces ® 


lie in the midſt of three globular particles touching each other, * efore 

ſuppoſeth them as to their breadth and depth to be of a triang iel 
but becauſe theſe particles are ſomewhat long, and the globular une 
thro whith they paſs with. ſo ſwift motion have their rotation * les co 
poles of the Heavens, thence be ſuppoſes that thoſe triangular partie 


d 
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1 be wreathed. 9 7 1 15 _ things being thus ſuppos d, Des Car- 
n hath ingenuou 4 and conſonantly to his Principles undertaken to 
e an Account of the moſt noted Phænomena of the World, and thoſe 
three ſorts of 1 Le d, he makes to be his three Elements. 
The fſt is that ſubtile Matter which was ſuppos d to ariſe from the cut- 
ing off the angles of the greater particles; and of this he tells us the 
ein and Fix'd Stars conſiſt, as thoſe particles of that ſubtile Matter be- 
ing iN continual motion have made thoſe ſeveral vortices or Athereal 
IV hirlpools. The ſecond Element conſiſts of the Spherical particles them- 
ches, which make up the Heavens ; out of the third Element, which 
ire thoſe IVreathed Particles, he gives an Account of the Formation of 
the Earth, and Planets, and Comets; and from all of them, by the help 
of thoſe common Affections of Matter, Size, Figure, Motion, ec. he 
undertakes to give an. Account of the Phenomena of the World. How 
fr his Principles do conduce to the giving Mens Minds ſatisfaction, as 
to the particular Phenomena of Nature, is not here our bufineſs to in- 
quire but only how tar theſe Principles can give an Account of the Ori- 
e1n of the Univerſe without a DErTY ? And that it cannot give a ſatis- 
ory account how the World was fram'd without a Deity, appears b 
4 5 PP Y 
the two grand Suppoſitions on which all his Elements depend, both 
which cannot be from any other Principle but Gop. Thoſe are, 
. The Exiſtence of Matter in the World, which we have already prov'd 
ennot de independent on Gop, and neceſſarily exiſtent ; and there- 
fre ſuppoſing that Matter exiſtent and put into Motion, would grind 
elf into thoſe ſeveral particles by him ſuppos'd, yet this cannot give 
n Account of the Origin of the Univerſe without a Deity. 2. The Dr. More 
nition of the particles of Matter Jeppoſert 2 Deity ; for Matter is no ſelf- , 
Moving Principle, as hath been fully demonſtrated in ſeveral places by — — 
Wit judicious Philoſopher Dr. H. More, who plainly manifeſts. that if liy of the 
* did neceſſarily belong to Matter, it were impoſſible there ſhould 1 
E Stars, or Earth, or Man in the World; for the Matter be- E). 3. 4 
$ il it muſt have 3 Mot ion in all its particles, if Mo- 0 w 
"Mr 3 to it. For Motion being ſuppos d to be natural and 
anicle atter, muſt be alike every where in it, and therefore eve- 
. 0 muſt be ſuppos d in mot ion to its utmoſt capacity, and ſo eve- 
4 0 cie 1s alike and mov d alike: and therefore there being no pre- 
55 / : all in any one particle above another in Bigneſs or Motion, 
maniicit that this Univerſel Matter, to whom Motion is ſo eſſenti- 
pn], will be ineffectual for the producing of any variety of ap- 
1 58 1 for nothing could be caus'd by this chin and ſub- 
g. er, but what would be wholly imperceptible to any of our Sen- 
* wut a ſtrange kind of viſible World would this be? From 
5 it appears that there muſt be an infinitely powerful and wiſe 
ws oft in ane both put Matter into Motion, and regulate the Mo- 
& World be ; 5 3 the producing all thoſe varieties which appear in 
ai from Con * neceſſity of the Motion of Matter by a power 
dee matram fy e Jerniin, Kal af 7, 
in ſuſipients m ſibi livere permiſſam, & nullum aliunde , © 7. 
as n, tit plane guieſcentem; illa autem impellitur a Deo, 2 ye 
Wu. 8 ſroe tr anſlationis in ea ronſervante quantum ab initio g 
y that thi * f k qt #4 ; 
Wer of AY » great 1mprover and diſcoverer of the Mechanical 
dz Motion is a roy confefs the neceſſity not only of GoD's 
o the Origin of the Univerſe, but of his conſer- 
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ving Motion in it for the upholding it: So that we need not fear fr 
this Hypotheſis the excluding of a Deity from being the prime et. 
cauſe of the World. All the Queſtion then is concerning the periely 
manner, which was us'd by God as the efficient cauſe in giving Be ar 
to the World. As to which I ſhall only in general ſuggeſt what 15 
monides ſays of it. Omnia ſinnil creata erant, G. poſtea ſucceſſive uþ 0 
vicem ſeparate; altho* I am ſomewhat inclinable to that of ad 


Majus eft mmdus opus , quam ut afſequi mens humana illius molſtinen 


'poſſir - To which I think may be well apply'd that Speech of Sohmy. 


Eccl. 8.17. Then I beheld all the work of GoD, that a man cannot find out the work 


that is done under the Sun: becauſe tho a man labour to ſeek it ou 
yea farther, tho a wiſe man think to know it, yet ſhall he not be able 0 


find it. | : F De A 


* - —— 


e HAP. III. Hott 
Of the Origin of Evil. 26 * 


I. Of the Being of Providence. II. Epicurus his Arguments aqui 
it refuted. The neceſſity of the belief of Providence in ordn 
to Religion. III. Providence prov'd from a conſideration of 
the nature of GoD, and the things of the World. Of ib 
Spirit of Nature. IV. The great ob jections againſt Providence 

Propounded. The firſt concerns the Origin of Evil. V. Goof 
cannot be the Author of Sin, if the Scriptures be true. The 
account which the Scriptures give of the fall of Man, doth nd 
charge Go with Man's fault. Gop's power to govern My 
by Laws, tho he gives no particular reaſon of every poſutiou 
Precept. VI. The reaſon of God's creating Man with fre 

dom of Will, largely ſhew'd from Simplicius ; and the true at 
count of the Origin of Exil. VII. Goy's permitting the Talg 
makes him not the Author of it. VIII. The account whid 
the Scriptures give of the Origin of Evil compar d with 104 
of Heathen Philoſophers. IX. The antiquity of the 1 
of aſcribing the Origin of Evil to an evil Principle 
the judgment of the Perfians, Egyptians, and others abo 
it. X. Of Manicheiſm. XI, XII, XIII, XIV. Tg 

nion of the ancient Greek Philoſophers ; of Pythagoras, 14 
the Stoics ; the Origin of Evil not from the neceſſ#) 

Matter. XV, XVI. The remainders of the Hiſtory of # 

Fall among the Heathens. XVII, XVIII, XIX. Of the q 

lignity of Dæmons. XX, XXI, XXII. Providence 7 

cated as to the ſufferings of the good and impunit) of 
Men. An account of both from Natural Light, man, 
by Seneca, Plutarch, and others. wh | 


1 


Boos Il. 


* 
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. ̃ Top 
P 7 CT ws; — * © EM 
ne now manifeſted. bt o en n eg 
nd its Being <d notonly that there is a God, but that the I 
tional Deduction, that there ib. a partic 1 H. bb by an ealy and 
. hich upholds the World in its Beine chip Divine Provi- 
Frents in it. For it is a moſt irrational and bf i W ore all 
hen and deny Providence e and in nothin 919 yy Opinion to aſſert a 
the enkneſs and puerility öfchis ? rn 8 5 Hyicurus more diſcover 
e had no other deſign in aſl gment than in this. Indeed, if 
Ficurus 0A ign in aſſerting a Deity, th : 
- Philoſophers imagin'd) to avoid the im? iy, than (35 many anci- 
and yet to take AWAay all foundations of Males of direct Atheiſm, 
lad to ſerve his Hypotheſis well, tho' he 45 age he muſt needs be 
Frelent Nature, which he cad Gop; whil alſert the Being of an 
Vet with hi W A ate „ while yet he made Him fit as 
were with his Elbows folded up in the Heay 
* n the Heavens, and taking no cogni- 
ance of Human actions. For he well knew, th: Win 
ine Providence were once rooted out of n 
elle ; T. ut of Mens Minds, the thoughts of 
nAcellext Being above the Heavens, would h 5 
rower upon the Hearts and Lives of Men This 8 — awe or 
there are Jewels of ineſtimable value in the Ind; e telling Men that 
realy to pay Taxes to their Princes. For th Phils N 
rorant, that it is not Worth but Por "at ten dor x 12 5 
tt rules the World. J n but Intereſt 
brd, than the Wer? Pine dir ores Heard 2 on 
him: and he thinks he hath great reaſon for it; for ECO 
| t: for he neither f. | 
nſhment, nor hopes for reward from him K 5 N i er fears pu- 
Whoſefs him of all he hath upon diſpleaſt wow oberg or ponder 
| 11 he hath upon diſpleaſure, and may advant 0 
te moſt if he gains his favour: Suppoſing then Har the TR or 
a Excellent Being in the World which were ſuch 
e km Hott I Was compleatly happy in Himſelf, 
ern happineſs to trouble Himſelf with 
he 5 wp l Religion might then be indeed deriv'd d re- 
1 ar . . | 
king his Mics” Tae = there might be ſome pleaſure in contem- 
that Fpicur ius was the frſt f wok 5 _ obligation to Obedience. 
ſm, placing all Religion os Nan N. 3 
tsown Excel] 5 ion of the Deity, purely for 
E 
mihment. And I much 48 Eo © G 5 . 
is of, who in an Enthufraſtic olle n 
Wi Enblems in her Hand, » Fea ate ami} wth and down the Streets 
i, and Vater in th „Fire in the one, as ſhe ſaid, to burn up Hea- 
in the other, to quench Hell, t up 
rely for Himſelf „to quench Hell, that Men might ferve Gop 
019] elf, would, if ſhe had compaſs'd her d 
dat F roſelytes enough to Epi ro A 59 5 a 2 v0 
ie burnt up the Cords of R * rout and by burning Heaven Tacld 
— gulh'd the Awe and Fear 1 in quenching Hell would have 
Marable Excellency and Perf; a Dei in the World. Indeed the in- 
Its 2dvanc'g t. erfection which is in the Divine Nature, to 
cd to a Noble and G erage e e, to 
= excedingly value their Choice ; whi height in Religion, makes 
"Thing God for it; but were ce; while they diſregard whatever 
"ene Wo nes LL oF ont ran vor 
Fa Intereſt, th f 
C ration of, much leſs à Del; ere are few would be drawn to a due 
Y And it is imno * ight in ſo Amtable and Excellent a Na- 
U ſhow] poſlible to conceive, wh | - 
emal ud ever ſo much as ment. , why GoD inthe Revelation of his 
, ward, were tion a future punifhment, or romiſe an 
Reign ere not the Conſidera : P 
N nhideration of theſe things the Sinews of 
Pp —_— 4 
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Cicero de 
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De Nat. 

Deor. J. 2. 
Plutarch. 

ad verſ. Co- 
f tot. ; 


him from the very title of a Philoſopher in it, and rank'd him bene 


it ſelf? Is it a pleaſure to a Nurſe to fill the Child with her 


Which they whoſe deſign was to undermine the very Foundar.,. © 
which all Religion was built, underſtood far better, than theſe . 
pretended advancers of Religion, who while in ſuch a way they * 
to advance it, do only blow it up. For if Men ought not 7 OY 
Eye and reſpect to their own future Condition, nor ſerve Gon 0 
account of his Power to make our Souls miſerable or happy IL „ 
ought Men to ſerve Gop with any regard to his Providence ſince + 
Matters which Providence 1s employ'd about in this World are of wy 
nitely leſs moment, than thoſe which concern our Future State * 
if we have no Eye on Divine Providence in the exerciſe of Rel » 
we ſhall ſcarce be able to underſtand for what end Gop ſhould ale | 
much care of Mankind, and manifeſt ſo much of his Goodneſs to hea 
were it not to quicken them in their ſearch after him, and excitc them 
to the more cheerful Obedience to him. And when once we queſtion to 
what end Gop troubles himſelf with the World, we are come next Door 
to Fpicurus, and may in few ſteps more delight in the Flowers of his 
Garden. For this was his ſtrongeſt Plea againſt Providence, that it wis 
beneath the Majeſty and Excellency of the Divine Nature to ſtoop {9 
low, and trouble himſelf ſo far, as to regard what was done on Earth, 
This being one of his Rate Sententiæ, or undoubted Maxims, 1 age, 

dpbaę lou Ee wird HτπOe . xd, Br: dp weetyd, The bleſſed and imm 
tal Being, neither hath any Imployment himſelf, nor troubles bimſelf wit 
others. Which as Maximus Tyrius well obſerves, is rather a deſcription 
of a Sardanapalus, than a DEITY ; nay, of a worſe than a Sardan$ 
lus ;, for he in the midſt of all his Softneſs and Effeminacy wou'd ye 
entertain ſome Counſels for the ſafety and good of his Empire: But Hil 
curus his Deity is of ſo tender a nature, that the leaſt thought of Bug; 
neſs wou'd quite ſpoil his Happineſs. This Opinion of Epicurus mad 
the more raiſed-ſpirited Moraliſts ſo far contemn the unworthy appro 
henſions which he entertain'd of the Divine Nature, that they degravegy 


the moſt fabulous Poets, who had writ ſuch unworthy things of thei 
Gods, as is evident by the Cenfures which Tully, Plutarch, and other 
paſs upon him for this very Opinion. And they tell him, that fang 
of their own Men were of a more noble and excellent Spirit than H 
curus his Deity, who abhorr'd Softneſs and Idleneſs, and made it th 
greateſt delight to do good to their Countries. But Fpicurus muſt nerd 
make his God of his own humour (the uſual flattery which Men bag 
to themſelves, to think that moſt excellent which they delight in =” 
as Jenophanes was wont to ſay, That if his Horſe were to deſclbe 
Go, it would be with a curl'd Main, a broad Cheſt, &c. and in 9 j 
thing like himſelf. Had Epicrrus himſelf ſo little of an Abena m 
as not to make it ſome part of his delight to underſtand the 2 1 
the World? Or at leaſt, did he take no pleaſure in the Walks of b 40 
mous Garden, nor to order his Trees, and ſet his Flowers, and co 
every thing for his own delight > Wou'd Epicurus then count this Der I 
of his Happineſs ? And is it inconſiſtent with the Happineſs of 1 * 
to take notice of the World, and order all things in it tor 25 5 
Glory? Muſt fo excellent a Nature as Gop's was, by his OWN © lhe 
ledgment, be preſently tired with Buſineſs ; when the ler * 
any Nature is, the more active and vigorous it is, the pours raft 
prehend and diſpatch Matters of Moment with the. leaſt TIT N 
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. 61m rejoice to help the World' with his conſtant Light > An 
1 untain murmur till it be deliver d of its Streams; which may re- 
0 che Ground? And is it no delight to the Divine Nature to behold 
5 £4 of his Goodneſs upon the World? We ſee here then the 


foundation on Which Epicurus went, vis. that his God muſt be like 


ws Principles, queſtion his Exiſtence, than ſuppoſing his Exiſtence, de- 
ir his Providence on ſuch miſerable Accounts as theſe are, which yet 
4 the chief which either 3 or Lucretius cou d bring againſt it, 
{om the conſideration of the Divine Nature. {2 Week eic 
Ike which to any one who conſiders it, doth neceſſarily infer a pecu- 
' [ir Eye and Hand of Providence in the World. For can we imagine, 
that a Being of Infinite Knowledg ſhou'd be ignorant of what is done in 
the World? And of Infinite Power, ſhou'd ſtand by and leave things 
t Chance and Fortune? Which were at firſt contriv'd and brought in- 
to being by the contrivance of his Wiſdom, and exerciſe of his Power. 


over of an infinite Being producing, the ground of continuance of 
that Exiſtence muſt lie in the ſame Power conſerving. When Men 
indeed effect any thing, the work may continue, whatever become of 
him that did it; but the reaſon of that is, becauſe what Man doth, is 
out of Matter already exiſtent, and his work 1s only ſetting Materials 
together: But now what God effects, he abſolutely gives a Being to, 
nd therefore its duration depends on his Conſervation. What is once 
in ts Being, I grant, will continue till ſome greater force than it ſelf 
put it out of Being; but withal I add, that Go D's withdrawing his 
Conſerration is ſo great a force, as muſt needs put that Being which had 
ts Exiſtence from his Power, out of the condition it was in by it. The 
lent of the Sun continues in the Air; and as long as the Sun communi- 
ates it, nothing can extinguiſh the Light, but what will put out the 
on: But cou d we ſuppoſe the Sun to withdraw his Beams, what becomes 
« the Light then? This is the caſe of all Beings, which come from 


Withdrawn, all thoſe Beings which were produced by this Power muſt 
ies relapſe into nothing. Beſides, what dependence is there upon each 
aber, in the moments of Duration of any created Being? The Mode 
A Eriſtence in a Creature is but contingent and poſſible, and nothing 
*mply4 in the Notion of an exiſtent Creature, beyond mere poſlibility 


not de it ſelf, for it wou'd be neceſſarily exiſtent : If another then 
"es Exiſtence, this Exiſtence muſt wholly depend upon him who gave 


0 It ſelf, (fo 
Wes Exiſte 


*Very Notion of a created Being: So that either we muſt deny a poſ- 


lily of Non-exiſtence, or Annihilation in a Creature, which follows 
hon neceſſi | 


r It gives it for the Moment it continues it) and what 


. yg of a Creature in its Being, doth immediately depend on Di- 


e Pr 
Kequene ſa 
late W "Aa 


15 Not the ſame neceſſary for the governing of them? I 
Fo 4 cannot 


d dom 


himſelf, or there muſt be none; and truly he might more ſutably to 


And where the foundation of Exiſtence lies wholly and ſolely in the 


n infinite Power; their Subſiſtence depends on a continual Emanation 
i! the fame Power which gave them Being; and when once this is 


Lxiftence ; what is it then which gives actual Exiſtence to it? That 


1 or nothing can continue Exiſtence to it ſelf, but what may give it 


nce to it ſelf, muſt neceſſarily exiſt, which is repugnant to 


, <tyof Exiſtence; or elſe we muſt aſſert, that the duration or 


"ence and Conſervation, which is with as much reaſon as 
| to be a continu'd Creation. But yet farther : Was an in- 
W in: 4 m and Power neceſſary to put things into that Order they 
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not ſee any reaſon to think, that the Power of Matter when ſe 1 
Motion, ſhou'd either bring things into that exquiſite order and 
dence which the parts of the World have upon each other 4 much le, 
that by the mere force of that tirſt Motion, all things ſhou'd continue in 
the ſtate they are in. Perpetual Motion is yet one of the deſdergy f 
the World; the moſt exquiſite Mechaniſm cannot put an Engine beyond 
the neceſſity of being look d after: Can we then think this dull, un 
active Matter, merely by the force of its firſt Motion, ſhou d be able gij 
to produce the effects which are ſeen in the World, and to keep ir fron 
tumbling, at leaſt by degrees, into its priſtine Chaos? It was an infinite 
Power, I grant, which gave that firſt Motion; but that it gave Poper 
to continue that Motion till the Conflagration of the World, remain 
yet to be prov'd. Some therefore, finding that in the preſent ſtate of the 
World, Matter will not ſerve for all the noted and common Phenom 
of the World, have call'd in the help of a Spirit of Nature, which 
ſerve inſtead of a Man-midwife to Matter, to help her in her Produgio, | 
of Things, Or, as tho' Gop had a plurality of Worlds to look after, 
they have taken care to ſubſtitute him a Vicar in this, which is theSyiri 
of Nature. But we had rather believe Gop himſelf to be perpetually 
reſident in the World, and that the Power which gives Life, and Be 
ing, and Motion to every thing in the World, is nothing elſe but his 
own Providence; eſpecially ſince we have learnt from himſelf, that it 
is in him we live, and move, and have our being. 5 

Thus then we ſee a neceſſity of aſſerting Divine Providence, whether 


7 & © 


Reaſon of Man was ſo much to ſeek in. (ina 

I begin with the Origin of Evil; for, if there be a Hand of Prov: 
dence which orders all things in the World, how comes Evil then into 
it, without Gop's being the Author of it? Which is a Speculation of 
as great depth as Neceſlity, it highly concerning us to entertain the hg 
eſt apprehenſions of God's Holineſs, and how far he is from being il 
Author of Sin: And it is likewiſe a Matter of ſome difficulty ſo to 
plain the Origin of Evil, as to make it appear that Gop is not the Ar 
thor of it. I eafily then aſſent to what Origen ſaith on this ſubject, wit! 
Celſus, upon ſome miſtaken places of Scripture, had charg'd the Sc 
ture with laying the Origin of Evil upon Gop; dre =» annG@ mis ng 
? c degra Serlarwms GES., cu H, Br mh Quod WW, & ro 1 
r nandv Tex dy proc, If any thing which calls fur our inquiry & 1 
difficult inveſtigation, that which concerns the Origin of Evils s ſubs 
thing; and as Simplicius well begins his Diſcourſe on this Subject 5 * 
1 Vpg dανε F Hνν·- o - un A, droghubas x; © n Neton dab ela ng 
yiſevs, x, © 7 gy Gaſuſlas rds dexas dldegts, x; wolhals x) Arete wt) 
Gr as hs i , νhẽ]” He wrly, The diſpute concerning the Natue 
and Origin of Evil, not being well ſtated, is the cauſe of great Iimpiety io 
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God. and peruerts the principles of good Life, and involves them in 
nk Go 22 ae ogy.” nor 4. to 23 a rational account M it. 
80 much then is it our great concernment to fix on {ure grounds in the 
reſolution of this important queſtion; in which I intend not to lanch 
wit into the depth and intricacies of it, as it relates to any internal pur- 

ſes of God's Will, (which is beyond our preſent ſcope) but I ſhall 
only take that account of it which the Scripture plainly gives in relating 
che fall of the firſt Man. For the clearing of which I ſhall proceed in 
E | 2 * of 
27 That if the Scriptures be true, God cannot be the Author of Sin. 

2. That the account which the Scripture gives of the origin of Evil; 

Jith not charge it upon God. FL 

2. That no account given by Philoſophers of the origin of Evil, is ſo clear 
and rational as this is. "ob, Ho” 

That the moſt material circumſtances of this account are atteſted by 

the Heathens themſelves. 47-0 '3 

1. That if the Scriptures be true, God cannot be the Author of Sin. 
For if the Scriptures be true, we are bound without Hefitation to yield 
our aſſent to them in their plain and direct affirmations , and there can 
be no ground of ſuſpending aſſent, as to any thing which pretends to 
be a Divine Truth, but the want of certain Evidence, whether it be of 
Divine Revelation or no. No doubt it would be one of the moſt effe- 
dtual ways to put an end to the numerous controverſies of the Chriſtian 
World (eſpecially to thoſe bold diſputes concerning the method and 
order of GoD's Decrees) if the plain and undoubted aſſertions of Scrip- 
ture were made the Rule and Standard, whereby we ought to judg of 
ſuch things as are more obſcure and ambiguous. And cou'd Men but 
reſt contented with thoſe things which concern their eternal Happineſs, 
and the means in order to it (which on that account are written with all 
imaginable perſpicuity in Scripture) and the moment of all other Con- 
trorerſies be judg d by their reference to theſe, there wou d be fewer Con- 
toterſies and more Chriſtians in the World. Now there are two grand 
Principles which concern Mens eternal Condition, of which we have 
the greateſt certainty from Scripture, and on which we may with ſafety 
ly, without perplexing our Minds about thoſe more nice and ſubtile 
weculations (which it may be are uncapable of all full and particular 
reſolution) and thoſe are, That the ruin and deſtruttion of Man is wholly 
from anjel and, That his ſalvation is from God alone. If then Man's 
Jun and miſery be from himſelf; which the Scripture doth ſo much 
aculcate on all occaſions; then without controverſy that which is the 
cauſe of all the miſery of Human Nature, is wholly from himſelf too, 
Fhich is, Sin. So that if the main ſcope; and deſign of the Scripture 
true, Gop cannot be the Author of that, by which (without the in- 
Pen of the Mercy of Gop) Man's miſery unavoidably falls upon 
um, For with what Authority and Majeſty doth Gop in the Serip- 
2 forbid all manner of Sin? With what earneſtneſs and importunity 
wi he wooe the Sinner to-forſake his fin? Wich whar Loathing and de- 
"ation doth he mention Sin? With what juſtice and ſeverity doth' he 
Mull Sin? With what wrath and indignation doth. he threaten Contu- 
. Sinners? And is it poſlible, (after all this and much more, re- 
3 in the Scriptures,: to expreſs the Holineſs of Gon's Nature, his 
ec of Sin, and his appointing a day of Judgment for the ſolemn pu- 

ent of Sinners) to imagin that the Scriptures do in n 
| the 
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the Origin of Evil to Gop, or make him the Author of Sin? Sa, / 
the Judg of all the world do right? will a Gop of infinite Juſtice, pu. 
rity, and Holineſs, puniſh the Sinner for that which himſelf ip; th 
cauſe of? Far be ſuch unworthy thoughts from our Apprehenfions 5 
Deity, much more of that Gon whom we believe to have declared his 
Mind ſo much to the contrary, that we cannot believe that and the Sci 
tures to be true togetler. 141 1 l K 
Taking it then for granted in the general, that Gop cannot be the 
Author of Sin, we come to inquire, Whether the account whichthe Seri 
ture gives of the Origin of Evil, doth any way charge it upon God? There 
are only two ways, according to the Hiſtoryof the fall of Man recorded 
in Scripture, whereby Men may have any ground to queſtion whether 
Gop were the cauſe of Man's fall; either fr/?, by the giving him tha 
poſitive Law, which was the occaſion of his fall; or ſecondiy, by ley: 
ing him to the liberty of his own Will. Tirſt, The giving of that p 
ſitive Law cannot be the leaſt ground of laying Man's fault on Gob: 
becauſe, 1. It was moſt ſuitable to the nature of a rational Creature ty 
be govern'd by Laws, or declarations of the Will of his Maker for con- 
ſidering Man as a free Agent, there can be no way 1magin'd ſo conſonant 
to the nature of Man as this was, becauſe thereby he might declare his 
obedience to Gop to be the matter of his free choice. For where there 
1s a capacity of Reward and Puniſhment, and acting in the confidertti- 
on of them, there muſt be a declaration of the Will of the Law-giver, 
according to which Man may expect either his Reward or Puniſhment, 
If it were ſuitable to Gop's nature to promiſe Life to Man upon Obe- 
dience, it was not unſutable to it to expect Obedience to every declare 
tion of his Will; conſidering the abſolute Sovereignty and Dominion 
which Gop had over Man as being his Creature, and the indifpenſabl 
Obligation which was in the nature of Man to obey wharever his Maker 
did command him. So that Gop had full and abſolute Right to require 
from Man, what he did as to the Law which he gave him to obey; 
and in the general we cannot conceive, how there ſhou'd be a Teſtimo- 
ny of Man's Obedience towards his Creator, without ſome declaration 
of his Creator's Will, Secondly, Gop had full Power and Authority, 
not only to govern Man by Laws, but to determin Man's general ovli 
gation to Obedience to that particular poſitive Precept by the breach of 
which Man fell. If Gop's power over Man was univerſal and unlimr 
ted, what reaſon can there be to imagin it ſhou'd not extend to ſuch 1 
_ Poſitive Law? Was it, becauſe the matter of this Law ſeem'd too low 
for Gop to command his Creature? But whatever the matter of the 
Law was, Obedience to Gop was the great end of it, which Man hat 
teſtify'd as much in that Inſtance of it as in any other whatſoever; and 
in the violation of it were imply'd the higheſt aggravations of Diſobe- 
dience; for God's Power and Authority were as much contemned, his 
Goodneſs {lighted, his Truth and Faithfulneſs queſtion'd, his Name ai 
honour'd, his Majeſty affronted in the breach of that, as of any othe 
Law whatſoever it had been. If the Law were eaſie to be obſerv d, the 
greater was the Sin of Diſobedience ; if the weight of the matter or 
not ſo great in it ſelf, yet Gop's Authority added the greateſt Ws ; 
to it; and the ground of Obedience is not to be fetch'd from the 1 
ture of the thing required, but from the Authority of the Legilu 
Or was it then becauſe Gop conceal'd from Man his Counſel in gls 
of that poſitive Precept? Hath not then a Legiſlator power to * 
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ing thing, but what he ſatisfies every one of his reaſon in command- 


ing it? If ſo, what becomes of Obedience and Subjection? It will be 
impoſſible to make any probative Precepts on this account; and the Le- 
iſator muſt be charg d with the Diſobedience of his Subjects, where he 

Toth not give a particular account of every thing which he requires: 


which as it concerns Human Legiſlators (who have not that abſolute 
power and Authority which God hath) is contrary to all Laws of Po- 


licy and the general Senſe of the World. This Phtarch gives a good Plutarch, 


\count of, when he diſcourſeth ſo rationally of the Sobriety which 


. "by * . ero puni- 
Men ought to uſe in their inquiries into the grounds and reaſons ” ia IF 


Gop's Actions; For, faith he, Phyſicians will give preſcriptions without 
giving the Patient a particular reaſon of every circumſtance in them: 


2 05 & &vlopmror vouss vibe), 7 thoſov dams tygor xo, Wasldle Qouvopſuor, 


21025) v n nod} ye T wegoaluaru, Neither have Human Laws al- 
ways apparent reaſon for them, nay ſome of them, are to appearance ridi- 
<1; ; for which he inſtanceth in that Law of the Lacedemonian E. 
aluri, lu rei pen uugana, to which no other reaſon was annex d but this, 
1 Taea% role vouols Ws un Yano! denn ewrols: They commanded every Ma- 
riſirate at the entrance of his Office to ſhave himſelf, and gave this reaſon 
fir it, that they might learn to obey Laws themſelves. He farther inſtan- 
ceth, in the Roman Cuſtom of Manumiſſion, their Laws about Teſta- 
ments, Solon's Law againſt Neutrality in Seditions, and concludes thence, 
V Hug we Ng av Tis dei roi veuwy drovias, pre © N Tywy F vouoItrs, punts 
? airicy cuuicis Cndss Þ yeuPouuer, Any one would eafil, 

dities in Laws, who doth not conſider the intention of the Legiſlator, or 
rug ful Gor Pyoemerror, dM cue GH 79 ny T Ned TAY, & ru Noſe TN 
509, Tv; 08 WegTe qv T jag avorroy n0NdC8ow* What wonder is it, if we 
are ſo puzled to give an account of the Actions of Men, that we ſboti d be 
io ſeek as to thoſe of the Deity £ This cannot be then any ground on the 
account of mere reaſon, to lay the charge of Man's Diſobedience upon 
CoD, becauſe he requir'd from him the obſervance of that poſitive com- 
mand ot not eating of the forbidden Fruit. 

The only thing then left, js, whether God be not liable to this charge 
an be left Man to the liberty of his Will: And that may be grounded on 
two things; either that God did not create Man in ſuch a condition, in 
whrch it bad been impoſſible for him to have ſinned ;, or that knowing his 
empration he did not give him power to reſiſt it. If neither of theſe will 
ay any imputation of the Origin of Evil upon God, then Gop will 
mar to be wholly free from it. Firſt, concerning Man's being created 
0 free Agent; if the determination of the Schools be good, that poſſibi- 
ty of Sinuing is imply d in the very notion of a Creature; and conſe- 
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limony of ſuch who profeſs d to be Followers of nothing elſe but 
bp P hiloſophy. Among whom I ſhall make choice of Simplicius 
for the Reaſon he produceth, and becauſe he is fartheſt from any 


= a partiality, by reaſon of his known oppoſition to the Mo- 
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nu mine. 


ly find many Abſur- 


the ground of what he requires. Ti d Suu, ſaith he, & r dee 


vi 


quently that impeccability is repugnant to the nature of a created Be- vid. Them: 
ug; then we fee a neceſſary reaſon, why Man was created in a ſtate 1. 


ory of the Creation. He then in his Commentaries on Epittetus Simplic. 
© h diſputes this very ſubjeck of the Origin of Evil, and after 2%. c . 
ing rejected that fond Opinion of two Principles, one of Good, 5 175. 
l the 
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verty: but endeavouring to ſhew that the grounds of our Religion fin n 
de not repugnant to natural Reaſon, I ſhall rather make uſe of the Te-/enterr. 1. 
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the other of Evil; undertakes to give an account whence Exil came f. 
to the World; which becauſe it tends ſo much to the illuſtrating 00 
preſent ſubject, I ſhall give an account of. Gop, ſaith he, 2505 f Ph 
fountain and principle of all Good, not only produced things which were h 
themſelves good, nor only thoſe things which were of a middle nature hi 
the extremes too, which were ſuch things which were apt to be perbene 
from that which is according to nature, to that which we call Evil, 4 
that after thoſe Bodies which were (as he ſuppoſeth) incorruptible, alen 
were produced which are ſulject to Mutation and Corruption; and jþ if. 
ter thoſe Souls which were immutably fixed in Good, others were Produced 
which were liable to be perverted from it; that ſo the riches of Go pug. 
neſs might be diſplay'd in making to exiſt all Beings which are capable of 
it; and that the Umverſe might be perfect in having all ſorts of Beings i 
it. Now, he ſuppoſeth that all thoſe Beings which are above this ſubhe 
nary World are ſuch as are immutably good, and that the loweſt ſort of Be- 
ings which are liable to be perverted to Evil, are ſuch which are here he. 
low. Therefore, ſaith he, the Soul being of a more noble and immitall 
Nature, while it is by it ſelf, doth not partake of Evil; but it being if a 
nature apt to be joined with theſe Terreſtrial Bodies (by the Providence of 
the Author of the Univerſe, who produced ſuch ſouls, that fo both extrenes 
might be joyned by the Bonds of vital Union) thereby it becomes ſenſible if 
thoſe Evils and Pains which the Body is ſubje& to; but theſe things are 
not properly Evils but rather Good, conſidering our Terreſtrial Bodies a 
parts of the Univerſe which is upheld by the changes and viciſſitudes which 
are in this lower World : Which he largely diſcourſes on to ſhew that 
thoſe particular alterations which are in Bodies, do conduce rather to 
dpa and beauty of the Univerſe, than are any real Evils in i. 
But now, ſaith he, for the Origin of thoſe things which are properly Evil, 
viz. Moral Evils, which are rd T dvveprims Luyis wlwcuala, the laser 
and errors of the Human ſoul, we are to conſider, that there are ſou if « 
more excellent nature than ours are, which are immutably good; and tie 
ſouls of Brutes are of a lower kind than ours are, and yet are midale le. 
tween the rational and vegetative, having ſomething in them parallel bab 
to the Appetites and Evils which are in Men, which will therefore be ur. 


Thid.p.108. der/tood by an account 0 H > dvloonivy buy, wien Helga 7 
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 &vw ppsoay L ννν, Nd re 7 C mh uyini Boig Aeg, Y Ne * 1 1 
Ualbesiy, r det drο Ag T Wee 70 T5 cvſyuany T dNoſs (ns, % quudequb 

Caſlindos v ve ave % F 4d, Ag Þ ad reg e, Wort d wegs _ 

Tort d wegs Tara dhe ). The Soul of Man is nexus utriuſque mund, 

in the middle between thoſe more excellent Beings which perpetualy 77m 

above, with which it partakes in the ſublimity of its Nature and Under 

ſtanding, and thoſe inferior Terreſtrial Beings with which it communicate 

thro' the vital Union which it hath with the Body, and by reafon | rods 

freedom and indifferency which it hath, it ſometimes is aſſimilated to the one, 

ſometimes to the other of theſe extremes. So that while it aproache! 

to the nature of the ſuperior Beings, it keeps it ſelf free from Evil, but 

becauſe of ite freedom it may ſometimes fink down into theſe lower wt 

and ſo he calls the cauſe of all evil in the Soul abreb- N xaJoo's) as 1 J 

Syndy Torov „r ; voluntary deſcent into thi 4 lower World, and imme 

ling it elf in che feculency. of Terreſtrial Matter, Kg Sen i cf 

1 egi, SN avaſnaton xdtacw N duet ANN Sw \i&isn, ws dTaY aur SL p 
ba ii Ts 1, aviivey. For tho the Soul be of a kind of 27 Nature, þ 
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1. 11 : | ac 
del iti not forced either upwards or downwards, but a either 1. 10 
cl 3 | ; 
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cyrdin to ita internal hb, Ty. But, {a1 . eee. —— 
that * whioh it 2 ita eee an, be Nerd ſoul keeps 
| only 45 an infer ument for its own good, ſo long it We 5 _ uſe of it 
any ſtain of evil ; 52 when it once forgets 3 ſemi «dou : 75 fr e fron: 
more excellent Being, and throws away the Scepte = * ab Þ with the 
drowns it ſelf in the Body and Brutiſb Mefions * Srich ett Wag 
of Senſe above that of Reaſon) when it ſo far dey preferring the pleaſure 
-»les of Reaſon, that inſtead | : generates below the prin- 
ciples of Reaſon, ſtead of commanding the Brutifh Faculties 4 
COMES a ſlave to them, then It conceives and brings fo th 41 _ # be- 
dub not thro' any coathon or neceſſity, but noo the þ þ evil but this it 
de wi i hott: Hs ins 2-4 My. GS oF be 
it ſe 4 which be proves from hence, Wa Ih 2 * of the Soul 
60 Men, do not meafire the good and evil of Aden: ſo much þ and al 
vent, as by the will and intention of the Perſon 5 ns pan A tbe e 
Reward have chiefly a reſpett to thoſe. - And 11 that Puniſhment and 
fir what they do out of conſtraint and forc, ” 17551 Men are pardoned 
s 1 weg GNNe B , 5 4 —% = 7 ault is aſcribed, 
weed bim to the doing of it. And fo from h id it, but to him that 
uſe of the freedom of the Will of 2 gee he concludes, That be- 
the Author of Evil properly, but the Soul of 1 0 can be ſaid to be 
courſe with this excellent Speech, Exevris sv K Dera concludes that Di- 
po? owl, 51 6 Geog xνιαι avairiy, dthri mh 84 is mo rand, Kepmed ve 
ir rene rat prion coy var 
. NETS NS 0 
vaten n den ab dv iu Niſollo nales Io e afircn af W 
the true origin of Evil, let us cryout with a loud vale _ thus found out 
_ 1 he the Soul freely do bas BE ein * the 
50D; for if the Soul were forced to do what it doth, one mi ol Hr 
ne repo ea Fd, 
he — was conſtrained to: but ; LI Lib. 
ont of choice, the Soul muſt alone þ : 9. VU ſmce 71 atted freely, 
This we £25 _— e accounted the Author and Cauſe of Evil. 
| ted the Author of Evil, becauſe N The Bout of ey en er 
ara tom, wt ery Rem e ne A lg 
nto a capacity of ſtanding as v Rage h the DON! had, 
a never be ſaid to be the ſs of lg e pt ME certainly, he 
lim a ſtock to ſer up with, and ſuppos'd G 
gave it him. Indeed had not Man had thi able to manage it when 
not have fallen; bur then neither > d 1 an 
ſuppoſing no corruption, doth' 1} R en rational Agent, which 
de endire 0 peak freedom of Action. So that whi 
Mar after the origin of Evil we have . t while 
5 dut Mans abuſe of that free power of act = hi 1 afhgn It 
; A be lo curious as to inquire farther why Go 75 en . 3 
eedom of Will, and not rather fix his 8 . | ee, bulge 
e order of Beings be no ſatisfactory Reaſ oul immutably on Good; if 
thn that wh 1 | | ory REALON for it, we can g1ve no oth« 
pleaſt y he made Man, or the World at all, whi | of 
Le of bn $16 | , which was the good 
ſecondly, Suppoſe Go RS, ; 50 
wee bim 0 oopeſſng Gop kal Men this freedom of Wil, doth vil. 
nſ berty of his in the Temptation Fog not his Jeaving Man. to 
eg and that en theſe accounts. make him the cauſe of Sin? I 
h bi e — ſuc þ te rms, that he WP! no fall bus 
3 vohmtary 48 + He had a power to ſtand, in that there 
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Simbplic, 
Epittet. 
its 187, former diſcourſe, W hether Gop may be called the Author of fin, Bec 


was no principle of Corruption at all in his Faculties, but he hada pm 
and undehÞF'd Soul, which could not be polluted without its own rh 
ſent: Now it had been repugnant to the terms on which Man fo 
(which were the tryal of his Obedience to his Creator) had he bern 
in jrreſiſtibly determin'd any way. Simplicius puts this queſtion after the 


he permits the Soul to uſe her liberty? But, faith he, he that ſays Go 
ſhould not have permitted this uſe of its freedom to the Soul, muſf ſay on; 
of theſe two things; either that the Soul being of ſuch a Nature as is in 
different to Good or Evil, it ſhould have been wholly kept from the chooſn 
Evil, or elſe that it ſhould have been made of ſuch a. Nature that it foul 
not have had a power of chooſing Evil, The firſt is irrational and abſug; 
for what freedom and liberty had that been, where there was no. choice 
And what choice could there have been, where the Mind was neceſſitate] 
only to one part? For the ſecond we are to conſider, ſaith he, that w 
Evil is in it ſelf deſirable, or to be choſen , but withal, if this power if 
determining it ſelf either way muſt be taken away, it muſt be either a 
ſomething not Good, or as ſome great Evil; and whoever ſaith ſo, dub 
not conſider, how many things in the World there are, which are.accomtel 
good and deſirable Things, yet are no ways comparable with this freed if 
Will. For it excels all ſublunary Beings ;, and there is none would rather 
defire to be a Brute or Plant than Man; if Gop then ſhew'd his goodneſs in 
giving to inferior Beings ſuch Perfections which are far below this, is i 
any ways incongruous to GoD's Nature and Goodneſs, to give Man the free: 
dom of his Actions, and a ſelf-determining power, tho he permitted bin 
the free uſe. of it? Beſides, as that Author reaſons, had Go, to prevent 
Man's fin, taken away the liberty of his Will, he bad likewiſe deſtroyed tle 
Foundation of all Vertue, and the very Nature of Man; for Vertue would 
not have been ſuch, had there been no poſſibility of ating contrary ;, and | 
Man's Nature would have been Divine, becauſe impeccable. Therefore, 
ſaith he, ths* we attribute this ſelf-determining Power to GoD as the At 
thor of it, which was ſo neceſſary in the order of the Univerſe, we have 
no reaſon to attribute the Origin of that Evil toGop, which. comes by the 
abuſe of that Liberty. For, as he farther adds, Gop doth not at all cauſe 
that Averſion from Good, which is in the Soul when it fins, but only gout 
ſuch a Power to the Soul, whereby it might turn it ſelf to Evil, out of 
which GoD might afterwards produce ſo much Good, which could not other 
' wiſe have been without it. So conſonantly to the Scripture doth that 
Philoſopher ſpeak on this ſubject. 17 het 
2. Gob cannot be ſaid to be the Author of Sin, tho he did not preves 
the Fall of Man, becauſe he did not withdraw before his Fall, am Grace | 
or Aſſiſtance, which was neceſſary for bis ſlanding. Had there been it. 
deed a neceſſity of ſupernatural Grace, to be communicated to Man for 
every Moment, to continue him in his Innocency; and had GoD be 
fore Man's Fall, withdrawn ſuch Aſſiſtance from him, without wk 
it were impoſſible for him to have ſtood, it would be very difficult 7 
ing Gop from being the Cauſe of the Fall of Man. But we are not * 
to ſuch difficulties for acquitting Gop from being the Author ot ll 
for there appears no fa. at all for aſſerting any diſtinction of Jul 
cient and efficacious Grace in Man before his Fall; that the one {ho 
belong only to a radical Power of ſtanding, the other to every": 


- 


good which Adam did: For if Go D made Man upright, he celan 


8 4 G's 
gave him ſuch a Power as might be brought into Act without ther Gr 


”F 


2 


fry of any { upervenient Act of Grace, to elicite that habitual Power into 

ticular Actions. If the other were ſufficient; it was ſufficient for 
8 end; and how could it be ſufficient for its end, if notwithſtanding 
that, there were no poſſibility of ſtanding, unleſs efficacious help were 
ſuperadded to it? Gop would not certainly require any thing from the 


were neceſſary farther Grace to bring the Power into Act, the ſubtract- 
ing of this Grace muſt be by way of Puniſhment to Man, which it is 
hard to conceive for What it ſhould be, before Man had ſinned, or elſe 
Cob muſt ſubtract this Grace on purpoſe that Man might fall; which 
would neceſſarily follow on this Suppoſition, in which caſe Man would 
be neceſſitated to fall, Veluti cum ſubductis colunmis domus neceſſaris cor- 
nit, as one expreſſeth it, As 4 Houſe muſt needs fall, when the Pillars 
mn which it ſtood ar taken away from it. But now if Go p withdrew 
not any effectual Grace from Man, whereby he muſt neceſſarily fall, 
then tho' GoD permit Man to uſe his Liberty, yet he cannot be {aid to 
be any ways the Author of Evil, becauſe Man had ftill a poſſe ſi veller, 
a Power of ſtanding, if he had made right uſe of his Liberty: And 
Gov never took from Man his Adjutorium quo potuit flare, &. ſine quo 
nn potuit, as Divines call it, Man enjoying {till his Power, tho' by the 
abuſe of his Liberty he fell into Sin: So that granting Go D to leave 
Man to the uſe of his Liberty, yet we ſee Gop cannot in the leaſt be 
charg'd with being the Author of Sin, or the Origin of Evil, by the 
Hiſtory of the Fall of Man in Scripture ; | Which was the thing to 
be clear'd. ; | 6 . 

We come now in the third place, to compare that account given of 
the Origin of Evil in Scripture, with that which was embrac'd by 
Heathen Philoſophers, in point of Reaſon and Evidence. There was 


concerning the Origin of Evil. They ſaw by continual Experience, 
low great a Torrent of both ſorts of Evils, of Sin and Puniſhment, did 
overttow the World ; but they were like the Ez ypthans, who had ſuffi- 
dent evidence of the overflowing their Banks by the River Nile, but 
could not find out the Spring or the Head of it. The reaſon was, as Cor- 
ruption 1ncreas'd in the World, ſo the means of Inſtruction and Know- 
leg decay d; and ſo as the Phenomena grew greater, the reaſon of them 
was leſs underſtood the knowledg of the Hiſtory of the firſt Ages of 
the World, thro? which they could alone come to the full underſtand- 
ing of the true cauſe of Evil, inſenſibly decaying in the ſeveral Nati- 
ons: Inſomuch, that thoſe who are not at all acquainted with that Hi- 
ory of the World, which was preſerv'd in Sacred Records among the 
Jews, had nothing but their on uncertain conjectures to go by, and 
lome kind of obſcure Traditions which -were preſerv'd among them ; 
Which while they ſought to rectify by their Interpretations, they made 
mem more obſcure and falſe than they found them. They were cer- 
an of nothing, but that Mankind was in a low and degenerate Condi- 
uon, and ſubject to continual Miſeries and Calamities ; hey who cry d 
up the moſt the, asr:;smv, or: the Self-determining Power of the Soul, 
Ta not certainly but ſtrangely. wonder, that a Principle indifferent 
of carry d either way, ſhould befoalmoſt fatally inclin'd to the worſt 

them. It Was very ſtrange; that fince Reaſon ought to have the 
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no one inquiry whatſoever, in which thoſe who had nothing but natu- 
ral Light to guide them, were more to ſeek for ſatisfaction in, than this 


Creature in his Integrity, but what he had a Power to obey; and if there 


VIIL 


"auand of Paſſions, by their own acknowledgment, the Brutiſh' part 


U 


of the Soul ſhoald fo maſter and enflave the Rational; and the Bei 

ſhould ſtil} caſt the Rider in Man, the ſenſitive Appetite ſhould throy 

off the Power of the u fſyeort, of that Faculty of the Soul which be 
defign'd for the Government of all the reſt. The Philoſophers cou 

not be ignorant, what Slaves they were themſelves to this Texpoyiy 
Hyle, how eaſily their moſt mettleſome Souls were mird in the Din 
how deep they were ſunk into corporeal Pleafures, that it was paſt the 
power of their Reaſon to help them out. Nay, when the Soul begin 
to be fledg'd again, after her egg pn, or moulting, at ber entrance 
into the Body, which Plato ſpeaks of, and ſtrives to raiſe her ſelf aboye 
this lower World, ſhe then feels the weight of ſuch Plummets hanging 
at her Feet, that they bring her down again to her former fluttering u 
Hieroc. in and down in her Cage of Earth. So Hierocles complains, That when 
"ne. 5. 17. Reaſon begins to carry the Soul to the perception of the moſt noble (0 
jects, the Soul with a generous flight would foar above this World 
dra H, F wahl indis ò b, ware TIO poruCdtow, Cen) rege noniay,” We 

it not born din to that which is Evil by the force of Paſſions, which bang 

like Leads upon the Soul's Feet. What a ſtrange unaccountable thing muſt 

this needs be to thoſe who beheld the conſtancy of the Effect, but were 

to ſeek for the Cauſe of it? It could not but be clear to them that the 

ad ret they were wont to extol ſo high, was (in the ſtate Man v 

now in) but a more noble name for Slavery; when themſelves could 

not but confeſs the ßer, or inclination in the Soul was ſo ſtrong ts 

the Evil; and could that be an even Ballance, where there was ſo much 
down-weight in one of the Scales? unleſs they made, as ſome of them 

did, the voluntary Inclinations of the Soul to evil, an evidence of her 

| Liberty in this moſt degenerate Condition, as tho' ft" were any Argu- 
| ment that the Priſoner was the freer, becauſe he delighted himſelf in 
| the noiſe of his Shackles. Neither was this diſorder alone at hoe 
the Soul, where there was ſtill a Fantippe ſcolding with Socrates, Paſſion 
1 ſtriving with Reaſon; but when they look d abroad in the World, they 

| q could not but obſerve ſome ſtrange Irregularities in the converſe among 

| 


Men. What debaucheries, contentions, rapines, fightings and defiroy- 
ing each other, and that with the greateſt Cruel „and that frequently 
among Country-men, Friends, nay, Relations and Kindred?" And could 
this Hoſtility between thoſe of the ſame Nature, and under the mol 
ſacred Bonds of Union, be the reſult of Nature, when even Beaſts of 
Prey are not ſuch to thoſe of their own kind? Beſides all this, wil 
they ſummed up the Life of Man together, and took an account 
of the Weakneſſes and Follies of Childhood, the Heats and Extra 
gancies of Youth, the Paſſions, Diſquietments and Diſappointments of 

| Men in their ſtrength and height of Buſineſs, the Inquietude, Achs, 

| and Infirmities of old Age, beſides the Miſeries, which thro every dt 
| of theſe, all Men are ſubject to, and few eſcape; into how ſmall a oy 
will the ſolid Pleaſure and Contentment of the Life of Man be reducd 

Nay, if we take thoſe things in the World which Men pleaſe themſens 

the moſt in enjoyment of, and conſider but with what Care they * 

got, with what Fear they are kept, and with what Certainty the) * 

be loſt ; and how much the Poſſeſſion of any thing fails of the exper 

tion of it, and how near Men are upon the top of Tenariff to fall rr 
the depth of the Sea; how often they are precipitated from the es” 

of Proſperity, into the depthof Adverſity; we ſhall find yer mu * 

that by the greateſt Chymiſtry can * extracted of real ſatisfaction "neſt 
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je things.” Whance,then ſhould ir coe, Wat Many Souls hould fo 
delight to tced on theſe kluſts, and to embrace theſe Clouds and $ha- 
Jos, inſtead of that real God, which is the true Object of the-Soul's 
defire? They could * thieye was no pure, unitiix'd Good in the 
world, but there was a Contemperation of both together, according to 
that of Euripidos- 0 + a d e 


N 2 5 „ " L — | " i& \ ! g N g 
| * | + | | +, a 
Od dv eile yo: Se xj naxe, = i $94 
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There is 4 kind of cominnal mixtureof Good and Euil in the World ; which 
Srates obſerv'dupon the rubbing of his Thigh, where the Fetters made 
it itch, was G.TOTOU, GW aydpes, dont FE 71 TeTo 0 zaNgow avlepmror ndy oe Dau- Plat. in 
padius wife WEIR dend Oo ollion D, a umneg» What a. ſtrange thing is * 
that which Men are wont to call Pleaſure ? How near a kin is it to that 
which ſeems ſo contrary to it, Pain? ka ry Ay T's & 
Now the obſerving the ftrange and ſudden viciſſitudes of theſe things, 
and what near neighbours Pain and Pleaſure were to each other, (fo 
that there is frequently a paſſage out of one into the other) did 
more entangle them to give a clear account of the Origin of both theſe. 
Thoſe who believe there was a God who producd the World, and or- 
derd all things in it, did eaſily attribute whatever was good in the 
World to the Fountain of all Goodneſs; but that any Evil ſhould come 
from him, they thought it repugnant to the very Notion of a Deity; 
which they were ſo far right in, as it concern d the Evil of Sin; which 
we have already ſhew'd GoD could not be the Author of: But therein 
they ſhew'd their Ignorance of the true cauſe of Euil, that they did not 
look upon the Miſeries of Life as the Effects of Gon Juſtice upon 
the World, for the evil of Sin. And therefore that they might ſet the 
Origin of Evil far enough off from Gop, they made two different Prin- 
ciples of things, the one of Good, and the other of Evil: This Pha arcb 
tells us, was the moſt ancient and univerſal account which he could 
mect with, of the Origin of Goad and Evil. To which purpoſe: we 
have this ample Teſtimony of his; in his learned Diſcourſe, De Jide . 
Guide, Ao x, waurd)a(@ ahn xd T de $ro)bſev 0 voher, ese wonflas Plutarch. 
1 doga, I deylw dar di tysoa, © wu Io/vexy WSvoitd\anlov de Ifide G 
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Runes Y . aka wonhnd x, reuſe xaxots x dſabets, AAN 5 Ane de 
Ae aTav, dx cg ra & Pose Peegong & ce udn dc raſulas, wars 
Rudla T4 Texſudlh AN Next e dvaxsegmuow muy, GN? Soo ce Evay- 
bo den, u, dug AN Su,, F on rd cg x ad} tay gn l- 
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voſt full 20 have the more largely cited becauſe they give us the 
3 WY pw of the Antiquity, Univ „and. Reaſon of that 
7 action 2 alerts two different Principles of Gaed and Evil. E is 
Maſter (ſaith he) of great Antiquity, deniv d down. from the ancient 
5 of Divine Knowleds, and Formers f Commonweakhs, to the Poets 


and 
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Plat. in * womegy Boyne Tegodv , The evil Demon of the Perſians. © The 17 
Dis. Laer. Diogenes Laertius relates of the Magi, the Philoſophers of Perfia, | j 


— — — ' 
and Philoſophers,” whoſe fir Author cannot be found un yet hath. 
with firm and unſbaken ls not only'in — ond — | 
but win ſbread into the Myſteries and Sacrifices both of Guefks tn 01; ty, 
that the Univerſe did not depend on chance, and was deſtitite r Ming a, 
Reaſon to govern it; neither was there one only Reaſon which ſat it 11, 
Stern, or held the Reins, whereby'he did order and govern the Winiy: 
But fince there is ſo much confuſion and mixture of Good and Bvil in jy, 
World, that Nature doth not produce any pure untaimed Good; they ; 


, dor Out. of two ſeveral 


not any one, who like a Drawer, takes the Li 
Veſſels, and mixeth them together, and after diſtributes them; bit the, 
are two Principles and Powers contrary to each other, whereof one dim: 
ur to the right Hand, and diretts us ſtraight forward, the other pulls us back 
and turns us the other way; ſince we Tre the Life of Man fo mixed a i 
is; and not only that, but the World too, at leaſt ſo much as is falle 
and terreſtrial, which is ſubject to many Varieties, Trregularities, and 
Changes. For if nothing be without a Cauſe, and Good cam Je fl 
cauſe of Evil, it neceſſarily follows, that as there is a peculiar Nature an 
Principle which is the cauſe of Good, ſo there muſt be another, which i 
the cauſe of Nr. , 7 FEY 
But leſt we ſhould think it was only a Se& of a kind af Heathen 
Manichees which held this Opinion, he tells us, to prevent that, 9s 
miro Tols Whaos (Sur, It was the Opinion of the moſt; und tif: 0 
of the Heathen, Now theſe two Principles ſome (faith 4 
oppoſite Gods, whereof the one is the cauſe of Good, and e ther of 
Evil; him they call Sis, this Sau, By this one would imagine that 
this very ancient Tradition was nothing elſe but the true accounrofthe 
Origin of Evil, a little diſguis d. For the Scripture making the Devi 
the firſt Author of Evil himſelf, and the firſt ſolicitor and tempter of 
Man to it; who when Gop directed him ftraight forward, pull'dMan 
back, and put him quite out of his way, by which means all the Miſe 
ries of the World came 1nto it : For while Man kept cloſe to his Make, 
his Integrity and Obedience were to him what the vaſe umbilicalia are 
to the Child in the Womb; by them he receiv'd whatever tended to his 
Subſiſtence and Comfort: But Sin cut thoſe Veſſels aſunder, and prov'd 
the Midwife of Miſery, bringing Man forth into a World of Sorrow and 
Biufferings. Now, I ſay, the Scripture taking ſuch eſpecial notice of 
one, as the chief of Devils, thro* whoſe means Evil came into theWorld, 
this gave occaſion to the Heathens, when length of Time had made the 
Original Tradition more obſcure, to make theſe two, God and the De. 
mon, as two Anti-gods, and ſo to be the Cauſes, the one of all Good, and 
the other of all Zvi Which at laſt came to that (which was the Je. 
viPs great deſign in thus corrupting the Tradition) that both theſe 4. 
gods ſhould have ſolemn Worſhip by Sacrifices 3 the one by way of Impe- 
tration, for beſtowing of Good; the other by way of Deprecation, fi 
averting of Evil. Such Plutarch there tells us, were the Oromaſue: and 
Arimanius of Zoroaſtres, which were worſhipped by the Perſians; the 
one for doing Good, and the other for avoiding Evil; the one they 1e 
ſembled to Light (or Fire) the other to Darkneſs and Ignorance: What 
Animals were good and uſeful they aſcribed to Oromaſdes, and 4 
mous and noxious ones to Arimanius; whom Plutarch eſ ewhere al 


they made two diſtinct Principles, Aſabe Galle ꝙ nary, a grud 11 


Thus we ſee how large a ſpread this Opinion of the Origin of Evil 
had in the Gentile World; neither did it expire with Heatheniſi + But 
Manes retain'd ſo much of the Religion of his Country, being a Perſian, 
that he made a ſtrange medly of the Perſian and Chriſtian Doctrine to- 
other. For that was his famous Opinion, of which St. Auſtin tells us; 


tias, boni, ſcilicet, & mali, ſequens alios antiquos hereticos, opinatus ef}. 
St, Auſtin thinks that Manes had his Opinion, concerning two Principles, 
from the ancient Hereticks, by whom I ſuppoſe he means the Marcio- 
wiſts and Valentinians : But it ſeems more probable that Manes had his 
Doctrine immediately from his Country- men, tho it be generally thought 
that Scythianus and Buddas were his Maſters in it. But from whomſo- 
ever it came, the Opinion was merely Heathen, and not more contrary 
to Scripture than it is to Reaſon ; the former I meddle not with, that 
Opinion being now extinct in the Chriſtian World: I only briefly con- 
der the Unreaſonableneſs of it, to ſhew what a far better account of 
the Origin of Evil the Scriptures give us, than was diſcover'd by the 
Heathen Philoſophers : For on both ſides, that Opinion is repugnant to 
the Notion of a Deity, ſo that while they would make two ſuch Gods, they 
make none at all. For how ean the Principle of Good be Gop, if he 
hath not infinite Power as well as Goodneſs? And how can he have in- 
inte Power, if he hath not the Management of things in the World, 
And how can he have the Management of things, if they be liable to 
Lit; which the other Gop, which is the Principle of Evil, may lay 
Won it; from which, according to this ſuppoſition, the Principle of Good 
cumot reſcue it? So that they who hold this Opinion cannot, as Sim- 
plcus tells us, Give GoD = #uiov © ins Hue, the balf of that infi- 
te Forer which belongs to him: For neither can he keep the good 
Creatures which he makes, from the power of the evil Demon; and 
kretore if he loves them, . muſt be in continual fears of the Power of 
lt contrary Principle: Neither can he free them from the Evil which 
its other lays upon them; for then Gop's Power would be far greater 


E ide, the Notion or Idea of an infinite evil Being, is in it ſelf an in- 
nittent Idea; for it is an infinite Non. entity, if we ſuppoſe his very 

kf to lie in being Evil, which is only a privation of Goodneſs: And 
RM he be intinitely Evil, he muſt be infinitely contrary to the 

. Epics and how can he be infinitely contrary, which enjoys ſe- 
5 the ſame Perfections which the other hath, which are Infinity of 
Alte! Abd Neceſſity of” Exiſtence £ Now if this Principle of Evil be ab- 
ys coltrary to the other, it muſt be contrary in all his Perfections; 

atever is a Perfection, belongs to that which is good; and _ 

i 


lan the evil Deman, and ſo he could be no Anti-god. And on. the o- 


« 


Ie duo principta inter ſe diverſa atque adverſa, eademque æterna, &. c- digit. a- 


eterna, boc eſt, ſemper fuiſſe, compoſuit , duaſque naturas atque ſubſtan- 85 6. 
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if it be contrary in every Perfection, Infinity of Eſjence, and Neri 
Exiſtence, being two, it muſt be as contrary as is imaginable to then 

. 2 . N „ them 
by which this evil Principle muſt be inſinitely defective in Being ang 
Exiſtence, and ſo it will be an Infinite Non-entity which yet exiſts, wh; 
is the height of contradiction. Again, if there be ſuch a contrary prj,. | 
ciple, which is the cauſe of all Evil, then all Evil falls out unavoigah 
and by the power of this Infinitely evil Principle, by which means not — 
ly all Religion, but all Vertue and Goodneſs will be taken out of the 

World, if this evil Principle be infinite; and if not infinite, no Au. 
god: and not only fo, but all difference of Good and Evil will be taken 
away (and then what need making two ſuch contrary Principles t 
give an account of the Origin of Evil?) for when once Evil become + 
thus neceſſary, it loſeth its Nature as a Moral Evil; for a Moral Evi 
implies in it a voluntary breach of ſome known Law; but how cin 
that breach be voluntary, which was caus'd by an Infinite Power in the 
moſt proper way of Efficiency? And thus if all freedom of Will de de. 
ſtroy'd (as it is neceſſarily by this Suppoſition) then no Government of 
the World by Laws can be ſuppos d, and conſequently no Reward or pu- 
niſhment, which ſuppoſe liberty of Actign, and by this means all Reli 
gion, Law, and Providence are.baniſh'd out of the World, and ſo this 
evil Demon will get all into his own hands, and inſtead of two contrary 
Principles, there will be but one Infmitely evil Demon, Which that there 
is not, appears by this, that notwithſtanding all the Evil in the World, 
there is ſo much Good left in it, of which there would be none, if thi 
evil Demon had Infinite Power. By this we ſee there cannot be a Prin- 
ciple infinitely evil; for while they go about to make two ſuch contra 
ry Principles infinite, they make neither of them fo, and fo while 
they make two Gods, they take away any at all. So that this Opini 
on of the Origin of Evil, is manifeſtly abſurd, irrational, and contri 
dictious. . 1 | o& 
XI. Hut all the Hegtben Philoſophers were not ſo groſs as to imagin two 
ſuch Anti-gods with infinitely active Power; but yet thoſe who would 
not in terms aſſert it, might be driven to it by the conſequence of their 
Opinion concering the Origin of Evil, which did ſuppoſe a neceſſity of it 
in Nature, as flowing from that paſſive Principle out of which the Wo 1d 
was produe d. Hence it was that Heraclitus, as Plutarch tells us, tn: 
buted the Origin of all things to Diſcord and Antipatby, and was wont to 
ſay, that when Homer wiſh'd | 3 {© BAL 
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5 f That all contention were Baniſi d out of the Warld, that he did fecrd! 
#4 curſe the Origin of things, and wiſh'd the ruin of the World. 80 Lepa 
| cler call'd the active Principle which did good, Harmony and Friendlhiꝶ, 
| . | but the other War SOOT 11.6 0 % 
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by which he makes it to be a quarelſom, pernicious, and blood Prin- 
ciple. The ſame Plat arch tells us of theſe two renowned Philo _ 
Pythagoras and Plato. Thence he tells us the Pythagoregns call om 
ciple of Good, = iv, m*raegap/or, 3 pipe, mh wh, a H, n; reg, 


desde, W Nν,m˙ſd . Unity, Huite, quieſcent, flrgight, uneven number, | oy 
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tia rerum, Deus & ſylva. Deus ſiummem &. præcellens bonum l 0 irceſſ 
nec bonum nec malum. They give no rational account whence this Petverſy 
of Matter ſhould ariſe, when according to the Stoics, there are but two pin 
ciples of Things, God and Matter, whereof the one is perfectly good. 4. 
other neither good nor evil. But this perverſity they tell us is ſomelhm 
neceſſarily conſequent upon the Generation of Things. Tara ydg 6 by, 

T& Ty Yb wEgeTopyc, wary I . mS xa, x, 6 puros mf uh, theſe 4 

affeftions, (viz. the Diſorders in the World) which follow the Gtnernin 

of things, as ruſt comes upon braſs, and filth upon the body, as the coun- 

terfeit Triſmegiſius ſpeaks ; ſo Maximus Tyrinus ſaith that Evils in the 
Maxim. World are & runs ig/a, & vans wan, not any w0thks of art, but the i. 
oy Sem. fettions of Matter. Non poteſt artifex mutare materiam, faith Seneca, 
Seneca d When he is giving an account Why God ſuffers Evils in the World: mi 
Provid. elſewhere gives this account why Evils came into the World, non quis 
c. 5. ceſſat ars, ſed quia id in quo exercetur inobſequens arti eſt. So that the 
1dem pref. Origin of Evil by this account of it lies wholly upon the perverſity of 
T == Matter, which it ſeems was uncapable of being put into better order by 

that Go who produc'd the World out of that Matter which the Sac 
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detli refult from the Being of Matter, and fo it muſt necefſar!!) 15 
Matter is ſuppos d to be; for whatever reſults from the Being of a tiles 
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ie exiſt, muſt have the ſame Mode of Exiſtence which the Being it 
ry exit, nt NN | 8 
ſelf hath; 48 18 evident in all the Attributes of Gob, which have the 
fame immutability with his Nature. Now then, if Evil did exiſt from 
| Frernity together with Matter, it muſt neceſſarily exiſt as Matter doth, 
and fo Evil will be invincible and unavoidable in the World; which if 
once granted, renders Religion uſelefs, make's G o D's Commands un- 
riohteous, and deſtroys the Foundation of God's Proceedings in the Da 
of judgment. 3. Ibis Opinion makes GOD not to be the Author of Good, 3. 
while it denies him to be the Author of Evil. For either there was no- 
thing elſe but Evil in this eternal Matter, or there was a mixture of 
Good and Evil; if nothing elſe but Evil which did neceffarily exiſt, it 
were a5 impoſſible for Gop to produce Good out of it, as to ànnihilate 
the neceſſarily exiſtetit Matter. If there were a mixture of Good and 
Evil, they were both there, either neceſſarily or contingently: How 
could either of them be contingently in that which is ſuppos'd to be ne- 
ceſarily exiſtent, and no free Agent? If they be both there neceſſarily, 
1. It is hard conceiving how two ſuch contrary things as Good and 
Evil, ſhould neceſſarily be in the ſame uniform Matter. 2. Then Gop 
is no more the Author of Good than of Evil in tlie World; for he is 
faid not to be the Author of Evil, becauſe it comes from Matter; and 
ſo it appears Good doth too, and ſo Go according to this Opinion, is 
no more the Author of Good, than he is of Evil. But if it be ſaid that 
Good is not in Matter, but Go D produc'd that out of nothing: Then I 
reply, 1. If Gop did produce Good out of nothing, why did he not pro- 
duce Matter out of nothing too? If he were ſo powerful as to do the 
one, there could be no defect of Power as to the other. What inſuffi- 
ciency is there in Go p's Nature, for producing all Things out of no- 
thing, if he can produce any thing out of nothing? 2. If Go p did 
produce Good out of Evil, why could he not have remov'd all Evil out 
of Matter? For Good could not but be produc'd by the removing of 
ſome Evil which was before that Good, and ſo Go p might have re- 
mov'd all Evil out of Matter. And ſo by not doing it when he might, 
this Opinion gives not the leaſt Satisfaction in point of Reaſon, for ac- 
quiting Go p from being the Author of Sin, nor for clearing the true 
Origin of Evil. 3 : 1 1 
Thus we have now compard the account given of it in Scripture, XIII. 
with that given by the Heathen Philoſophers, and find it in every thing 
more clear, rational and ſatisfactory than theirs is: Which doubtleſs is 
the reaſon, why the more modern Philoſophers, ſuch as Hierocles, Por- 
phyry, yimplicius, and others, tho? otherwiſe great oppoſers of Chriſtia- 
uty, did yet in this fide with the Scriptures, and attribute the original 
of Evil not to Matter, but to the Will of Man. And whoever is ſeri- 
ouſly converſant with the writings of thoſe Philoſophers, who were 
* 7 ie pee of the ſacred ſucceſſion out of the School of Ammoniius at 
dexandria, ſuch as Plotinus, Porphyrius, Iamblichus and Hierocles, will 
nd them write in a higher ſtrain concerning many weighty and impor- 
ant Truths; as of the degeneracy of Mens Souls from Gop, and the 
Way of the Souls returning to Him, than the molt ſublime of the anci- 
ent Philoſophers had done. Which ſpeculations of theirs no doubt, a- 
roſe not ſo much from the School of Plato and Pythagoras, as of that great zuyeb. Fc 
teltorer of Philoſi ophy Ammonius of Alexandria, whoſe Scholars Hefen. ©: Hl. 
Ws, Origen and Plotimes were. Who living and dying a Chriſtian, as Benn de 
-vebius and Hierom afſure us, whatever Porphyrius ſuggeſts to the con- Sehr. el, 
| | Rr 2 | trary, 


thyr. c. 5. of Ammonius, Herennius, Origen and Plotinus, were under an Obligation 
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| trary, did communicate to his Scholars the ſublimer Mytteries of Div, 
Revelation, together with the Speculations of the ancient Philoſophe." 
71/ſen. de which Holſtenius conceives he did with an.adjuration of Secrecy, whit 
Wit. 4 35% N ” * | | | 1 7 (1) 
he tells us Porphyrius himſelf acknowledgeth, that thoſe three Sch 


Script. Por- 


lars 


to each other, not to reveal and diſcover, tho? it were after violated }; 
them. It is an eaſy matter to conceive, what an excellent improveme, 
might be made of the ancient Platonic Philoſophy, by the advantage of 
the Scriptures, by one who was ſo well. vers'd in both of them, as 4,; 
2onins is ſuppos'd to have been; and how agrecable and becoming wou 
that Philoſophy ſeem, which bad only its riſe from Plato, but its heiply 
and improvement from thoſe rich and truly Divine Truths which were 
inlaid with them? The want of obſerving this, viz. whence it waz 
that thoſe excellent Diſcourſes in the latter Platoniſts had their true Ori 
ginal, hath given occaſion to ſeveral miſtakes among Learned Men: 
As firſt, the over-valuing of the Platonic Philoſophy, as tho” in many of 
the Diſcourſes and Notions of it, it ſeem'd to ſome (who were more in 
love with Philoſophy than the Scriptures) to out-go what is diſcover! 
therein concerning the ſame things. A moſt groundcJeſs and unworthy 
Cenſure! when it is more than probable (and might be largely mani. 
feſted, were it here a fit Opportunity) that whatever is truly generous 
and noble in the ſublimeſt Diſcourſes of the Platoniſts, had not only its 
primitive Riſe, but its acceſſion and improvement from the Scriptures, 
wherein it is ſtill contain'd in its native Luſtre and Beauty, without 
thoſe paintings and 1mpure mixtures which the ſublimeſt Truths are 
corrupted with in the Platonic Writings. The reaſon of which is, tho 
theſe Philoſophers grew ſuddenly Rich, thro' the Spoils they had taken 
out of the Scriptures, yet they were loth to be known from whence 
they had them, and would ſeem to have had that out of their own 
Gardens, which was only tranſplanted from the Sacred Writings, There: 
fore we find them not mentioning the Scriptures, and the Chriſtian Do- 
| Arine, without ſome Contempt of its meanneſs and ſimplicity ; and 
whatever improvement they had gain'd by them, they would hare it 
leſs taken notice of, by profeſſing their oppoſition to the Chriſtians, as 
is notorious in thoſe great Philoſophers, Porphyrius, Iamblicbus, Hi 
cles, Simplicius, and others. It being their deſign to take ſo much, and 


no more, out of the Chriſtian Doctrine as they could well ſuit win 


their Platonic Notions; by which means they ſo diſguis'd the Faces of 
the Truths they ſtole, that it were hard for the right Owners of them 
to know them again. Which was the grand Artifice of their great Maſter 
Plato, who doubtleſs by means of his Abode and Acquaintance in Ag, 
about the time when the Fews began to flock thither, had more cer. 
tain knowledge of many Truths of grand Importance, concerning the 
DE1T y, the Nature of the Soul, the Origin of the World, than man) 
other Greek Philoſophers had; but yet therein lay his great fault, that 
he wrapt up and diſguis'd his Notions in ſuch a fabulous and ambigu- 
ous manner, that partly he might be leſs known from whence he ba 

them, and that they might find better entertainment among the Gre, 
than they were ever like to do in their plain and native dreſs. Which 


fare Plato himſelf ſeems ſomewhere to intimate, when he ſaith, That what 


the Greeks receiv'd from the Barbarians zadMuov Tivo ds r ede 0 
they put it in a better faſhion, i. e. they diſguiſe it, alter and change ® 
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as they pleaſe, and put it into a Greek Habit, that it might ene 
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ſulbecled to have been a Foreigner. Thence Tertullian ſpeaks, with a 
g 1 deal of Truth and Freedom of ſuch Philoſophers, who did ingeniz 
55 de propherarum fonte irrigare (as he expreſſeth it) that | quenchd 
\eir Thirſt after Knowledge with the Waters of Jordan (tho they did 
= like Naaman, cure the Leproſie of the Head, by waſhing in them) | 
ſor as Tertullian faith, they came only ex negotio curioſitatic, more to 1 A- 
aſe the itch of their Cur ioſity, than to cure it. Ay pol. c. 47. 
And wherein they ſeem d moſt to agree with the Scriptures, their 5 
ſifereace was beyond their agreement. Siquidem vera quæque G. con- Tertul. de 
ſmantia Prophetis aut aliunde commendant aut aliorſum 14 ety cum * 
maxima injuria veritatis, quam efficiunt aut adjuvari | falſis aut patrocinari. 
Whatever the Philoſophers ſpeak agreeable to the Scriptures, either he's 
h not own whence they had it, or turn it quite another way, whereby 
they have done tive Truth a great deal of injury, by mixing it with their 
corruption of it, and making that little Truth a plea for the reſt of their 
Frrors, Neither was this only among the ancient Philoſophers, but the 
primitive Chriſtians began to diſcern the underhand workings of ſuch, 
who ſought to blend Philoſophy and Chriſtianity together; for Ter- 
tulion himſelf takes great notice of ſuch, who did, Veritatis dagmatæ ad 
Philoſophicas ſententias adulterare, ſuborn Chriſtianity to maintain Phi- 
loophy ; which makes him cry out, Viderint qui Stoicum, &. Platoni- Tertul. de 
cum, G Dialecticum Chriſtianiſmum protulerunt; by which we ſee what _— * 
tampering there was betimes, rather to bring Chriſtianity down to Phi- re. c. 7. 
loſophy, chan to make Philoſophy truckle under the truth and ſimpli- 
city of the Scriptures. Whether Ammonius himſelf, and ſome otliers of 
the School of Alexandria, might be guilty in this kind, is not here a 
place to inquire, tho! it be too evident in the Writings of ſome, that 
they rather ſeek to accommodate the Scriptures to the Sentiments of the 
School of Plato, than to reform that by the Scriptures : But I ſay, how- 
erer it were with thoſe who were Chriſtians, yet thoſe who were not, 
but only Philoſophers, made their great advantage by it. For when 
they found what was reconcileable with the Doctrine of Plato in the 
Scriptures, done already to their hands, by the endeavours chiefly of 
amuonius and Origen, they greedily embrace thoſe improvements of their 
Philoſophy, which would tend ſo much to the Credit of it, and as con- 
temptuoully reje& what they found irreconcilable with the Dictates of 
cir Philoſophy. Now what an unreaſonable thing is it, when what- 
tier was noble and excellent in the Heathen Philoſophy was derivative 
om the Scriptures, as the ſacred Fountain of it; that the meeting with 
lach things ſhould in the leaſt redound to the prejudice of the Scriptures, 
tom whence it was originally deriy'd > When on the other fide, it 
ould be a great confirmation to our Faith, as to the Scriptures, that 
key who were profeſs d Philoſophers, and admirers only of Reaſon, did 
Fa Wy: {ome of thoſe grand Truths which are contain d in 
ord Or GOD. | 
For which we need no other inſtance than that before us, concern- ) 
ts the Origin of Evil, the making out of which will tend to the clear- 
lg the laſt thing mention'd concerning it ; which was, That the moſt 
laterial things in it are atteſted by the Heathens themſelves.” And this 
5 which is gain'd out of the Lion's Mouth, mult needs taſte ſweet- 
* Ti any other doth. For it is a weak and groundleſs miſtake on the 
* ide, which is the ſecond (which ariſeth from meeting things 
5 to the Scriptures, in the Writings of Philoſophers) preſently 
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to Onelude from ſuch things, that they were Chriſtians (as it is fag 


ſome have lately done in the behalf of Hiztocles.) For there being fach 


clear accounts given in Scripture, of the grand Difficulties and Perplexi. 


ties which the Minds of Men were troubled with, when theſe cane th 
the knowledge of ſuch who were of Philoſophic and inquilitive Heads, ws 
cannot but think they would meet with acceptation among them ; eſpe. 
cially if they might be made conſiſtent with their former Speculatioe 
Thus it was in our preſent Caſe, concerning the Origin of Evil; ye 
have already beheld the lamentable perplexities the ancient Philoſopher 
were in about it; what Meanders they were loſt in, for want of a Cly« 
to guide them thro them: Now it pleas'd G0 p, after the coming of 


CHRIS in the Fleſh, to declare to the World the only way for the fe 


covery of Souls and their eternal Salvation; the News of which being 
ſpread fo far, that it ſoon got atnong the Philoſophers, could not but 
make them more inquiſitive concerning the State and Condition of their 
Souls : And when they had ſearch'd what the Philoſophers had former- 
ly difcover'd of it, their Curioſity would preſently prompt them to ſee 
what account of Things, concerning the Souls of Men, was deliver] 
by the Preachers of this new Doctrine. By this they could not but pre 
ſently underſtand, that they declar'd all Mens Souls to be in a moſt de. 
generate and low Condition, by being ſo continually under the power of 
the moſt unreaſonable and unruly Paſſions, that they were eſtranged from 
Gop, and prone to fix on things very unſutable to their Nature; as toal 


which, their own inward Senſe and Experience could not but tell them 


XV. 


I. 


and the practice of Virtue, eſpecially of the 


that theſe things were notoriouſly true: And therefore they inquire 
farther how theſe things came to be ſo; which they receive a gil K 
count of in Scripture, tat Man's Soul was at firſt created Pure and 
Holy, and in perfect Friendſhip with Gop; that Gop dealt bountifully 
and favourably with Man; only expected Obedience to his Laws; that 
Man being a free Agent, did abuſe his Liberty, and diſobey'd his Maker; 
and thence came the true w1:e9ffvnorc, the Feathers of the Soul, where- 
by it ſoared up to Heaven, moulted away, and the Soul ſunk below it 
ſelf, into a degenerate and apoſtate Condition, out of which it is impoli- 
ble to be recover'd without fome extraordinary Expreſſion of Divine 
Favour. ' Now what is there in all this Account, but what is hugely 
ſutable to Principles of Reaſon, and to the general Experience of the 
World, as to thoſe things which were capable of being try d by it? And 
thoſe Philoſophers who were any thing ingenuous, and Lovers of Truth, 
could not but confeſs the Truth of thoſe things which we are 10 
{peaking of, viz. That Mens Souls are in a very degenerate Condition, 
That the moſt rational account of it is, that Man by the act of bis ann 
Will, brought himſelf imo it; and that in order to the Happineſs of Mem 


Sbꝛils, there was a neceſſity of recovery out of this Condition. 


As to the degeneracy of the Souls of Men; this was the common co 

plaint of thoſe Philoſophers, who minded the government of theimſeltes 
Platoniſts and Scoica. 

neck in all his Moral Diſcourſes, eſpecially in his Epiſtles, may {yak 

ſufficiently in behalf of rhe Stoics, Vow much they lamented the dege. 


neracy of the World. And the Platoniſts all complain of the flava q 

the Soul in the Body, and that it is here by way Puniſhment, for _ 

thing Which was done before; and which makes me ſomewhat Wee 

ble to think, that Piero knew more of the Japſe of Mankind, that =, 

would openly diſcover ; and for that end ailzussd it after his u 
| ; : 


manner 
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— in that Hypotheſis of Pra: exiſtence, which taking it Cabaliſti- 

ally (for I rather think the Opinion of Præ- exiſtence is ſo to be taken, 

han the Hiſtory of the Fall of Man) may import only this, That Mens 

Fouls might be faſt ly Fong to be created happy, but by rea ſon 0 the 
Apoſtacy of Man's Soul from GoD, all Souls come now into their Bodies as 

ie 4 kind of Priſon, they being enſlav'd to the Ty fart within them, 

there having been ſuch a true legere, the Soul being now depriv'd of 

ber chiefeſt Perfections in this ber low and degenerate Condition, And it 

ſeems far more rational to me, to interpret thoſe Perſons Opinions to 4 

Cabaliftical, or an Allegorical Senſe, who are known to have writ de- 

fonedly in a way obſcure and ambiguous, than to force thoſe Mens ex- 

preſſings to Cabala s, who profeſs to write a plain Hiſtory, and that 

with the greateſt ſimplicity and 8 But it cannot but feeni * 

very ſtrange, that an Hypotheſit capable of being reconciF'd to the plain | 

literal Senſe of the Scriptures (deliver d by a Perſon who uſeth great 1 

artifice and cunning to diſguiſe his Opinions, and ſuch a Perſon withal, 

who (by ſuch Perfons themſelves who make ufe of this Opinion to that 

end)is ſuppos dito have been very converſant with the Writings of Moſes) 

ſhould be taken in its literal Senſe, as it really imports Prz-exiſtence of 

each particular Soul in the groſſeſt manner: And this ſhould be made 

to be a part of the Philoſophic Cabala of the Writings of ſuch a Perſon, 

who uſeth not the leaſt Artifice to diſguiſe his Senſe, nor gives us any 

where the leaſt intimation, that he left behind him ſuch plaited Pictures 

in his Hiſtory of the beginning of the World, that if you look ſtraight 

forward, you may ſee a literal Cabala, on the one fide a Philoſophical, and 

on the other a Moral. But now if we remove the Cabala from Moſes to 

Plato, we may find no incongruity or repugnancy at all either as to Plaro's 

wayof Writing, or the conſonancy of the Opinion ſo interpreted to the plain 

genuine Senſe of Moſes, if by Plato's Opinion of the præ-exiſtence and 

deſcent of Souls, be underſtood by the former, the happy ſtate of the 

Soul of Man in conjunction with Gop; and by the latter, the low and 

degenerate Condition which the Soul is in, after Apoſtacy from him: 

Which the latter Platoniſts are fo large and eloquent in expreſſing. Por- Porplyr. de 

hy, where he ſpeaks of ſome things he counſels Men to do, hath 717 775 

theſe words, But if wwe cannot di them, let us at leaſt do that which was 

þ much lamented of old, mT Selw18 po Wegs F Taraiwv, which 18, Ws} Tolwy 

4 bei, Exile vel Pola, rt 7d Veier % dxngglor, x, e warty Gehabe 

rs gha. Let us at the leaſt join with our Fore-fathers in lament- 

ng this, that we are compounded of ſuch diſagreeing and contrary Princi- 

per, that we are not able to preſerve divine, pure and unſpotted Innocen- 

9. And Hierocles fully expreſſeth his ſenſe of the Degeneracy of Man- * 

lind in theſe words; Of v8. wheisor xaxel x, Þ wegarabdas files V węebeC Na. n. 


we | arm. 
ls ao x eig 50 vd Sehe oper, ws x, Wro wap Fautfs T3 xaxov ,, fs l f. 261. 
Fenty Quſay Sno Oes „ % d ονννj aire; v rer u, ns culyyev Gy uy nh | 
7% Neſovies* r 55 50rd Oe yougopor Hνννν“νν tas Qeivas if wes yu vilors 
. The moſt of Men in the World are bad, and under the command of 
C f ons, and grown impotent thro their free to Earth; which 
60 vil they have brought upon themſelves, by their wilful Apoſtacy from 
| D, and | withdrawing themſelves from that Society with him, which 
Hp a 4 in pure light : Which departure of Mens Souls from Gop, 
a ſo reful to the Minds of Men, is evident by their ſitong incli- | 
h to the things of this World. The fame Author meritions, with = 
en approbation, that Speech of Heraclitus, ſpeaking of thoſe 7 | 
cane which | 
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which are doi eig xaxtay, | which 1 cannot better render than under 
nably good, he ſaith, dri Gp * Wavy Savdlov, mHinapp q # Sehen gin 
Me live their Death, and die their Life : na ragt 0 N imoninld , Edda 
X®%egs 5 dye For Man is now fallen down from that bleſſed Region 
and as Empedocles the Pythagorean ſpeaks, 192, i CER 


© Oulſats Oesben & dh 
Neixd Ha⁰⁰·νMνπ],s. wiowGy, 


Which words cannot be better rendred, than in the words the Seriptyr 
uſeth concerning Cain, And he went from the Preſence of the Lord, and ud 
a fugitive in the Earth, and under continual perplexities. For the Sout gf 
Man having left r Mapa Þ deus (it is Hierocles's own expreſſion) the 
pleaſant meadow of Truth (a fit deſcription of Paradiſe) 75 S 7 wg. 
nows ds hives toys?) onpa ifs air. cha, through the violence of hey 
moulting, or deplumation, ſhe comes into this earthly Body, deprived of that 
bleſſed Life, which ſhe before enjoy d. Which he tells us is very conſe 
nant to Plato's ſenſe of the »avS&», or deſcent of Souls, that when by 
reaſon of their impotency of fixing wholly on Gop they ſuffer uf 
x, beef, ſome great loſs, and a depravation of former Perfeffimg, 
(which I ſuppoſe is meant by the wl:egppunors, the Souls impotency of 
flying up above this earthly World) then they lapſe into theſe Ter- 
{trial and Mortal Bodies. So Hierocles concludes with this excellent and 
divine Speech, ward S if Neschen Quin, x, ff wizpgpponcts F xsQIQoTuy nag Toys 
Ta vw tis r T Dif ivsſze rb, of 74 naxa owlgys®)* Srus wy of & Sl 
wegaralaas mon, xn F ds, d A f TIWAOY A wegs T Ta xatapy 
reo, tis 7 Daay CUCwicty Nd ,t. As therefore by apoſtacy from God, 
and the moulting of thoſe Feathers of our Souls, whereby we may be rail 
1p above this World, we have fallen into this place of Mortals whith i 
compaſſed about with Evils ;, ſo by caſting off carnal Afectionc, and by the 
growth of Virtues like new Feathers to the Soul, we ſhall aſcend to the | 
Place of pure and perfect Good, and to the enjoyment of a Divine Life 
So much more becoming Chriſtians do theſe excellent Philoſophers ſpeak 
of the degeneracy of Mens Souls, and the conſequents of it, than ſome 
who would be accounted the followers of Reaſon, as well as of CHRLST, 
who make it ſo much of their buſineſs to extenuate the Fall of Man. 
Which we find thoſe who were mere Philoſophers, far more rational 
and ingenuous in, than thoſe who pretend ſo highly to Reaſon; but! 
think with as little of it as any, ſuppoſing the Scriptures to be of D. 
vine Authority. But it is not here our buſineſs to conſider the Opinials 
of thoſe who pretend to Chriſtianity, but only of ſuch who pretending 
only to Reaſon, have yet conſented with the Doctrine of the Scrip 
tures as to the Degeneracy of the Souls of Men, that it lies in © 
3 from Go P, and having loſt thoſe Perfections which they hat 
etore. | 

That Man's Fall is the cauſe of bis Apoſtaſie ; this we have already 
manifeſted at large, from the Teſtimony and Reaſon of Simplicius; an 
Hierocles is as large and clear in it as the other, with Expreſſions mut 
of the ſame nature. Mon „ 80a H 72 dVpprs gcica 7 Ts de vosy lay 1 vo 
F Andree voav Wipviorwy,” det Tegs Maya, „ ud retot Tegs rad ra, 18 12 
%, o, wegs T Delay Euoluoty % T Dneaov, Alg 13 O du lo ayap 
eixeuun, Man's Nature lying between thoſe Beings which perpetual, of 
template God, and thoſe whish are uncapable of it, it ſomerimes aj 1 

4 | 
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19 thoſe, and ſomerimes deſcends to theſe, according as it obſerves or rejetts 
tb Dictates of Reaſon, and ſo by reaſon of the indifferency of the Will is 
table to take upon it the ſimilitude of Gop. or a Beaſt, Teir' 5 5 why 
| > ber ne? SOIC, cd's dg ad halle N tygow of Auheꝙrot, x) was 
0 derte 8, THheves F Eur] ale toi yivor?). And whoever thoroughly conſiders 
this will eafply underſtand, how, Men are the cauſes of their own Evils, 
and become unhappy and miſerable thro their own choice and ſelf-wills: 


which he brings in by way of explication of that truly golden Pythago- 


ran Verſe, 


Twwon o dub outourtla wnud!' N 


TAnjovas. 


Men are grown miſerable thro* their own fault. And afterwards Hierocles 
excellently deſcribes the nature of Evil in theſe words, by I cup, duc 
Hen al x.ax0v, N Te airtc8ots apy Puoiv xlvncis. Both our natural and 
cntrafed pravity, is nothing elſe but the unnatural motion of our free 
Wils: According to which, faith he, Sie, Trois Savors vouors Taoppla , 
gn tre aviuſpor 6701 tarts Prdnloyſu,, Ag T Cone dilflavav Ong, dia wo- 
ien Ne ru dee, rr idwriinyſo dlndoy 7 dei Srowſs, We dare to 
contradift the Laws of GoD, not being ſenſible how much we injure our 
ſclver when wwe do it; and only look at this, that we are able to caſt off 
the reins of Go D's Laws from our necks. And he truly faith, That it 


be forbids, or negle& what be requires. Ta ixdlieply Þ diucrlG» tam 
v g of F Daov voor aebi, m8 Ts pi Torav Ta wegstlalpſpa x, TS 
Teas To. amnſoe pa, So that on both ſides Men bring miſery upon them- 
ſelves, by tranſgreſſmng the Divine Law, both by not doing what they are 
commanded, and by Ling what they are forbidden. So that he fully aſ- 
crives the origin of Evil to the 79 aur*Zg01o ximuea wy Quo ebe, as he 
calls it, the irregular motion of the Will of Man, which we have already 
ſhew'd to be the Doctrine of the Scriptures. + : 

As to the neceſſity of the Souls recovery from this condition, in or- 
fer to her felicity, we have theſe Philoſophers expreſſing their\conſent 
with the Scriptures. Porphyrius, as St. Auguſtine tells us in the end of his 
irſt Book, De regreſſu anime, doth acknowledge the neceſſity of a way 
ot recovering Souls, which ſhould be univerſal. Cum autem dicit Por- 
plyrius, Nondum receptam unam quandam ſeftam, que univerſalem viam 
ame contineat liberandæ, pang ue in ſuam notitiam eandem 


wndun in ſuam veniſſe notitiam. But the neceſſity of the purgation of 
the Soul in order for the Felicity, is ſo largely and fully diſcours d of 
by all the P latoniſts and Pythagoreans, that it will be needleſs to inſiſt 
Mom it, Thus far then we find the account given of the origin of E- 
i in Scripture to be embrac'd by the ſublimeſt of the Heathen Philoſo- 
whe as moſt rational and ſatisfactory; which was the thing to be 
. Neither do we find only the main of this account acknowledged as 
anal, but we may trace ſome not obſcure foot-ſteps of the truth of 
Weeks cee which e the FR of Man, among the 
.*2cns: fuch as the Devil's envying of Man's bappineſs, bis diſguiſing 
af der the farm of Serpents and Mais bring thrown ous of Pare 

1 8 1 n 1. The 


i the greateſt abuſe of liberty to offend GoD, when we either do what 


Auguſt. de 
Civit. Dei, 
J. 10. c. 32. 


diam biſtorial; cognitione perlatam, proculdu io confitetur eſſe aliquam, ſed 
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p. caſub. 1, The Devil's envying the eden of Man. It hath been truly qh 
Original  ſerv'd By a learned Man, that the original of that very ancient Opini 
ral Evils, off among the Heathen, de invidia Demonts, had its rife from the Hitt. 
ry of the fall of Man, which he hath made out fo fully, that I ſhall th 

leſs need to prove it. And that there was an undoubted Tradition q 

ſome malignant Spirits, which envy'd the welfare of Mankind, appear 

by that ample Teſtimony of Phararcb, in his Dio, mention d by the fin: 
Author 3 Ouz oida, u F wavy wahawny r drorwrdlov αονε (gcc 
Mcſov, ws Ta Danna dayaivia % Bacxavu, wWegoflhovssla rote d ſabol Gegen y Þ 
wog ον GZ u, raeg ys Oe inayd, ceicila x, ονονονον F dell a 
pn Nappolts de U nana x, dxigamor, Hie Wneive legs BW) wd. 
Thy Tvxuow, Plutarch was much troubl'd to give an account of the Appar. 
tions which Brutus and Dio, who were learned and philoſophical Men 
were haunted withal ; and doubts he can give no juſt account of it, un- 
leſs he embrac'd that very ancient Tradition (which yet ſeem'd abſurd 
and incredible,) viz. That there are certain wicked and malignant De. 
mons, which enuy good Men, and withſtand their Emerprizes, by raifng 
Fears and Troubles to them, that ſo they might hinder them in their purſui 
of Vertue; leſt, if they continue ſtedfaſt and unmoveable in Good, the 
bond be at laſt partakers of greater Felicity than they enjoy. There be 


ing ſo ancient a Tradition of ſuch dE?hh neues, (as the learned Man 
mention'd hath more fully ſhew'd in his Notes on this place of Plutari,) 

gives a great confirmation to the truth of what the Scripture reports con. 

| | cerning the Deviks being ſo great an Inſtrument in procuring the fall of 
4 Man. To him therefore I refer the inquiſitive Reader, and ſhall not 
all Plutarch. add to the Teſtimonies of him cited, that of Tenocrates in Plutarch, d: 
j Ez 2.364. Aide &- Oſiride , where he faith that the calamities of Life and Mis- 
=_ fortunes Men meet with, do not agree with that veneration which 
i we have for the Deity and good Spirits, A a u & md wp 
w oi piſdhas ju ls, due g I x oxulepras, o yougsor Tels voivrul, 
But that there are in the Air ſome great and potent Beings, wich ate 

a ſurly and malignant nature, and rejoyce to do Men all the miſchief the) 

lamblicb. can. Jamblichus, in his anſwer to Porphyrius concerning the Ain 
2 w_ Myſteries, undertakes to give an account of theſe evil Spirits or D. 
mons, and that from them the origin of Evil in the World is; for thus 

he ſpeaks (as he is tranſlated by Ficinus) Si verum eft quod de Idolis die. 

4 buamuis, improbiſque Demonibus, hinc ſane exoritur multiplex origo malonn. 
Sinulant enim Deorum preſentiam, Demonumque bonorum, 1deoque cal. 
rem ſuum jubent eſſe juſtum, ut ipſi videantur boni, ſicut & Dii; quonan 
. vero natura ſunt, mali, rogati mala inferre, libenter inferunt, atque nohi 
ad injuſta conducunt, Hi ſunt onmino qui & in oraculis mentiuntur © fat 
unt, G' turpia conſulunt atque peragunt. By which we ſee he acknoi” 
ledgeth ſome Spirits whoſe natures are wicked, and help Men to 00 


evil; and that theſe very Spirits may ſometimes command that which f 
good, leſt they ſhould be ſuſpected to be what they are, of a wicked 5 
malignant Nature, which only deſign the ruin of Men. By which u 


[ 


have a good account of whatever was commendable deliver d by che lla 

then Oracles, which yet might come from the Devil ſtill, by this cn 

i feſſion of Jamblicus himſelf. _ 1 * 
I XVIII. For the Devil's appearing under the form y 4 Serpent, It is ver! ho 
i . 2. bably conjectur'd, that from hence it was that the Prince of thoſe 
contended with Saturn, was by that Enigmatical writer Phere9 *. 

rius call'd *Opioxds, Ceſſus who had fo little skill in Antiquit) think 

4 
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think that the Hiſtory of Moſes was as to many paſſages of it taken out 
of Heathen Fables, inſiſts on this very ſtory of Ophioneus as the ground- 

work of that relation in Geneſis concering the Fall. But Origen well 
anſwer 5 him, og 8, ei txadwy nulv we SD ls dee, % Nader Nan · Orig. c. Ceł: 

ie, Nrion euviſpuearuy, ans oanfus opannke?)* wn xdlavoroas dr, ma e g ſum, I. 8. 
lov Hegau 2 Scpmud's CeyouoTeeg, ANNE. 6 OH , Muvotus yeuuneTa 
enilaſe T M waves TETS 1 Tov F Seavien Rev. See therefore if this 
rare Antiquary 19/0 chargeth 1s with Impiety in corrupting and altering the 
Heathen Fables, be not himſelf more juſtly chargeable with the ſame fault, 
wt underſtanding the far greater Antiquity of the Writings of Moſes, than 
either of Heraclitus, or Pherecydes, or Homer himſelf, which reports the 

ory of that evil one which fell from Heaven. 5 & pic (was zu ae ms Ope- 
wy yelovey 'Optcvds) ade e T2 C 72 Sas WO T avleproy 
regrd ria alviors)), imaſy:hig Sri x, jaw dic dd Sure e- 
i gel MATE?) x0, 6 avie. For the Serpent (from which Ophione- 
vs in Pherycides deriv'd his name) which was the cauſe why Man was 
aſt forth of Paradiſe, doth intimate ſome ſuch thing, while under a 
retence of Divinity, and of a better condition, be firſt decei/d the Mo- 
man, and by her means the Man. Cælius Rhodiginus calls this Ophioneus Cel. Rhv« 
Demonicum Serpentem , qui anteſignanus fuerit agminis a Divine mentis 105 * "2 
placito deficientis. This Pherecydes, as appears by Euſebius, had much c. 7. 
converſe with the Phænicians; where he purpoſely ſpeaks concerning ogy de 
this Opbioneus. Now the Phenicians, as Fuſebius likewiſe tells us, wor- vang. l. 1. 
ſhipped their God under the form of a Serpent; which probably might . 10. 
be occaſion'd by the Devil's ambition and tyranny over Men, that would 
be worſhipped among them in that very Form wherein he had done ſo 
much mrſchief to the World. It was very early in the World, when 
the Phenicians and Ap yptians did begin to adore their Gods under the 
form of Serpents, for the beginning of it is attributed to Taautus by 
Enſebms, T . SY K Aegarc/i©- Purry % T dÞswy owes Sebetaoy 6 Tat =, % Ty 
r aut Potvinks . x, *Aryuniict, Neither was this only among the Phæni- 
cans and Ap yptians, but where-ever the Devil reign'd, the Serpent was . 
had in ſome peculiar veneration: thence 7uſtin Martyr faith, way . Mart. 
widely was” U Se pi c e ja x wine! avalegpt?)* The Ser- Apolog. 2. 
fent 1was the Symbol of Adoration, among them; and was the proper 
ladicimm, or note of a Conſecrated Place, as is evident by that of Per/rus. 


Pinge duos angues : pueri, ſacer eſt locus. Perſ. Satyr. 
| 1. 


Thence the Scholiaſt on Ariſtopbanes on that place in Plutus, Qn 
&) c OEarovT* oy T vew, obſer VES v ouαα g Wacl trols e dees Wag libe Jo, 
lo that where ever any God or Hero was to be worſhipped, there were 

erpents painted to denote ſo much. So Orus Apollo ſaith of the A-. 
tans, x α,ν 6 Se Nn Bacikuiovo Yeuo8v Hie Tols Deol, they Were 
wont to put the form of a golden Baſilisk to their Gods, Heinſius conceives ein, 4ri- 
that the firſt worſhip of Apollo at Delphi was under the form of a Ser- 5.18. 
ent, Whither Nonnrs tells us that Cadmus the Phænician went upon his 
dent hy h 4 ed. 1627 
tirlt coming into Beotia, and from hence he derives the name Pytho from 
3 Hebrew mg which ſignifies a Serpent. It non dubitandwn fit, ſaith 

o qrezn Pythins Apollo, hoc eſt; Spurcus-ille ſpiritts, quem Hebre#Ob G. 

addon, Helleniſtæ ad verbum *AT)\Mywa, cateri Ach ſub hac for- 
* fra miſeriam humano generi invexit, primo cultus fit in Græcia. And 
uch is farther obſervable, the Devil was always ambitious to have the 

| "WT 3 World 
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Orig. c. celſ upon his Fall among the Heathens. Origen thinks that Plato, by his 
41159: converſe with the Fews in Ep ypt, did underſtand the Hiſtory of the Fal 


Greeks, if he ſhould adhere too cloſe to the Fews, who were ſo infamous 


XX. 
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World think that the knowledg of Good and Evil was to come b the 


Serpent {till ; thence the famous Oracle of Apollo here at Delphi; then 
came the uſe of Serpents ſo much in Divination, thence wn fignifiest, 
divine, from urn a Serpent z and ſo among the Greeks eisige, is talen 
in the ſame Senſe, from class a Serpent. So that excellent Gloſſogr, 
pher Heſychius cio, dot emeinas Melo?) is TAs povieas Tis 8 eig tyar £, ! 
ekwyss theſov, The Serpent was reckoned among the pedeſtria auſpici, 
the Romans; and Homer tells in that ſolemn Divination, concerning 
the Greeks ſucceſs at Troy there appears, | 


Aegyruy em vdr dapotv©. 


Which, ſaith Heinſius, is an exact deſcription of the Nac has; whom 
they would have ſo call'd from the marks on his Back, which they acy- 
rately obſerv'd in Divination. Thus we ſee how careful the Deyil wx 
to advance his honour in the World under that form, wherein he hi 
deceiv'd Mankind into ſo much Folly and Miſery. | 

We meet with ſome remainders of Man's being caſt out of Paradiſe 


of Man, which he after his way enigmatically deſcribes in his Sympeſuacs, 
Where he brings in Porus, the God of Plenty, feaſling with the reſt if 
the Gods ;, after Supper Penia comes a begging to the Door: Porus being 
drunk with Nectar, goes into Jupiter's * and there falls aſle); 
Penia obſerving it, ſteals to him, and by this deceit conceiv'd by hin. ln 
this Fable of Plato, Origen takes notice what a near reſemblance the Gar- 
den of Jupiter hath to Paradiſe, Penia to the Serpent which circumvent: 
ed Adam, and Porus to Man, who was deceiv'd by the Serpent. Which 
he conceives more probable becauſe of Plato's Cuſtom, rd uf inn 
Quavrejya dohndla xevay f Na Te, wornhss Cv ms T8 pubs oynuelt, to wrap 
up thoſe excellent things he knew under ſome Fables, becauſe 7 the Vulgr, 
for which he after ſpeaks of his Cuſtom, in altering and diſguiſing what 
he had from the Fews, leſt he ſhould too much diſpleaſe the fabulous 


among them. Some have thought the ſtory of Paradiſe was preſervd 
among the Heathens in the Fable of the Gardens of Adonis, which comes 
near that of Fen ; but what foot-ſteps may be gather'd of the truth of 
Scripture Hiſtory in the Heathen Mythology, will appear afterwars 
Thus much here then may ſerve to have manifeſted the account wii 
the Scripture gives of the Origin of Evil by the Fall of Man to'be 
it ſelf rational, and atteſted by the conſent of ſuch Perſons who can 
not be ſuſpected of any partiality to the Scriptures. - | 

Wie come now to conſider the other grand Difficulty which concer> 
the, Origin of Evil, and the Truth of Divine Providence togetlet 
Which is, that if Sin be the cauſe of Miſery; and there be a GoD which 
Governs the World  Whence comes it to paſs, that the worſt of Men # 
ſo frequently eſcape ſufferings, and the beſt do commonly undergo them 
This hath been in all Ages of the World, where Men have been phil 
ſophical and inquiſitive, one of the great Inquiries which the Minds 
Men have been perplex d about. The true and full Reſolution of wh 

Queſtion, depends much upon thoſe Grounds. and Principles Y * 
are diſcover'd to us by Divine Revelation in the Scriptures, ory 
ing the grounds of G Ob's Patience towards wicked Men, the =y 


* 
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end of Sufferings which good Men are exercis'd with. And cer- 
indy this ſhould very much commend the Scriptures to all ſober and 
' mſitive Perſons, that they contain in them the moſt clear and cer- 
nd grounds of Satisfaction to the Minds of Men, in ſuch things where- 
0 they are otherwiſe ſo irreſolv'd, But of that afterwards. Our pre- 
ſent buſineſs is to g1Ve an account of this difficulty from Natural Reaſon, 

hich will be moſt latisfactorily done by the producing thoſe grounds 
com which they have reſolv d this Queſtion, Cur malis bene, &. bonis 
male, who either have not had, or at leaſt own'd any thing of Divine Re- 
relation. | begin with that which doth concern the Proſperity and Impu- 
nity of wicked Men, which Men have with more confidence inſiſted on 
ou this account, becauſe all Men could not but underſtand a general reaſon 
of Sufferings, by reaſon there were none whoſe Conſciences could wholly 
acquit them of evil Actions; but why Perſons notoriouſly Wicked ſhould 
live in Impunity, when others ſuffer, that they were unable to give an 
account of. And this was the common pretence of Atheiſm: And Sim- Simplir. 
plicins tells us, EZupCaid o Twas x Ag 7 dvartodaxius ihe, x. No, 1 15 pie 
be dk d dſabss dusuyslas, wolt q xaxss & ioulols Cuogiſlas, Diſwediv wy c. 38. 5. 223. 
101 6 -e, 0 Yoeew doo Th Tegſudig dle, 
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Tous xdlanav prror Bx amv Oeol, 
Kenot 6 cuTuyBvlis emmNnATlec! jt, 


It comes to paſs, that ſuch who have no grounded belief of a DE1T r. 
when they obſerve the Miſeries of good Men, and the tranquillity and fe- 
lity of bad Men, they regard not the common Notions they have of 4 
Derry, and are ready to cry out with the Tragædian, 


Shall I not dare to ſay there! are n0 Gods, 
When thoſe do proſper who have injur d me ? 


And it is obſervable, that the moſt of thoſe who have taken occaſion 
amongſt the Heathens to queſtion Providence, have done it upon ſome 
remarkable injury which they have conceiv'd to be done to themſelves, 
and ſo we have ground to think that it was more Paſſion and Intereſt, 
than any clear Reaſon which was the inducement to it. So Diagoras re- 
ſolres to ſet up for an Acheiſt, becauſe the perjur'd Perſon was not 
ſtruck down in the place. — | 

And Jaſon in Seneca, when he ſees Medea fly away after killing his 


hildren, cries out, 


Teſtare nullos eſſæ qua veberis Deor. 


Thou tellt the World there are no Gods that way 
I here thou doſt fly, 


And fo Claudian, who largely reaſons the caſe on both ſides, for Pro- 
vidence and againſt it, at laſt tells us what it was which was the main 
ule of his doubts, vis. the long impunity of Rufinus. 


Abſtulit kane tandem Rufini pena tumultum- 
Abſolvitque Deos. 35 


: Rufinus's 


| 


——— 
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Rufinus's death doth clear the Gods, and ſet 
My Mind at eaſe. | | 


Cicero. J. 3. But becauſe ſome carry it higher, as Cotta in Tulh, who reaſons the 


moſt (as became a Stateſman) in reference to ſuch Perſons who bal 
been uſeful or hurtful to the Commonwealths, we may ſuppoſe thers 
might be ſomewhat more of Reaſon than Intereſt in fuch Argument. 
ons; and yet even in thoſe Diſcourſes we may ſtill find that the main 


original of this quarrel againſt Providence, was an over-high eſteem of 
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Plutarch. 
de his qui 
fer) punt- 
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them he might do that he would repent of afterwards, DX 1 


themſelves, that they thought they deſerv'd better from the Gods, 
than to receive ſuch Injuries, or undergo ſuch Calamities. Therefore 
Cotte cries out on Providence, becauſe ſuch Perſons who were uſeful ty 


the Roman Commonwealth, were deſtroy'd, when the enemies to it 


eſcap'd, as tho* Providence had been only a Tutelar Deity of Rome, and 
had nothing to do elfewhere. Thence he cries out, If there be Prov. 
dence, why were the two Scipiv's deſtroy'd in Spain by the Carthagini- 
ans? Why was Maxim killed by Hannibal? Why were the Romans 
with Paulus ruined at Cannæ? Why did Regulus undergo fo much 
cruelty by the Carthaginians? Why did not Africanus die in his own 
Bed? Nay, faith he, to come nearer home, why is my Uncle Rutiliu 
in baniſhment 2 Why was my friend Druſus killed in his own Houſe? 
On the other ſide, why did Marius die in peace, and the moſt cruel 
Cimim enjoy ſo long tranquillity 2 With many other inſtances of both 
ſorts. But this is it which I take notice of theſe for, becauſe we hereby 
ſee how common it is for Men to queſtion Providence, more out of Pal 
ſion and Intereſt, than out of any ſolid grounds of Reaſon. 

Let us therefore appeal from Perſons who were particularly engaged 
by ſome private intereſt in thoſe Paſſages, from whence they would in- 
fer that there was no Providence, to ſuch who ſtood by unconcernd, 
and made uſe of the free dictates of their Reaſon in theſe caſes. And 
ſuch Perſons when they come to reaſon the caſe like Philoſophers, and 
Men out of paſtion, have given ſatisfactory and rational accounts why 
G00 in his wife Providence may ſometimes ſuffer the worſt of Men to 


go on in Impunity, when good Men may go thro? the troubles of thi 


World. As, | 

1. Gop firbears wicked Men, 20 propound the example of bis Good: 
nefs to their imitation, to teach them not to revenge thee Impurzes too gte 
dily on each uber. This Plutarch, in that admirable Diſcourſe of his ol 
this ſubject, inſiſts on as his firſt reaſon, why Go p doth not preſently 
puniſh wicked Men. For, ſaith he out of Plato, Go p bath ſet forth 
himſelf in the midſt of the World for our imitation 1, and true Virtue ic . 
thing elſe but an imitation of the Divine Nature. And therefore bad 
ſaith Plato, gane Man the fe of ſight, that by the fight of the heat") 
Bodies, and the exact Motions Thich are in them, Men ſbould 9 
rh grauer, that which was comely and orderly, and paie * 
diſorderly and irrepular Aar ions: For as he excellently ſpeaks, ©! % 
5, 11 ti dul o D Oe Weh n md wined, 0 ot F © — 
aH x, dials ds decile aufs. There is no greater benefit Man can m 
ceive from GOD, than to attain triie Virtue by the imitation and per 7 
thoſe Perfe ions which ure in him. And thence, ſaith Phttarch, CO 


forbears to puniſh wicked Men preſently, not left . * 


12 
* 
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CY nos g daicęꝶ apa, but that be might tabs away the 
ah” nee of Mem, 2 their injuries on each other, that 
fury and violes do it in Wrath and nger, with as much eagerneſs as 
they we their Hunger and Thirſt, whereby they do, &mmd4v mots 
they {atls 5 on 125 who have injur d them, with as much fury as a 
Wehn, 558 Bis Prey: But Men ſhould learn to imitate Se 
wild Bealt . Gop's zentleneſs and patience, whereby he gives the 
wegn Ky Pl 8 RN with himſelf what he hath done, betore he 
Offender time t niſh him. As Plato when his Boy had angred him, 
doth ſeverely biſe witho oP ſtriking him, T Dvjcov x0\aCoy, as he ſaid; 
ſtood a 1 If firſt for bis Anger, before he would chaſtiſe the Boy for 
puniſbing in 1 Archytas when he ſaw how negligent his Workmen had 
his fault: 1 10 * very angry with them, told them, wluyare ori 
been, and ; * s well for you that I am angry with you. Now faith 
nay il h ende atön of this forbearance in Men ſhould tend to 
n h t and violence, how much more ſhould the conſide- 
5 * be 1.4 and Patience of Gop, do it ! 4 See, ic, lere 
en 11 LA g priamrowataav, and to account gentleneſs and forbea- 
W ation of Divine Perfettions, Now what can be more 
e ble to our Apprehenſions of a Divine Nature than 
ratonal _ Og ſnew his Goodnels to all, and by his Forbearance of 
e ch hi World more Meekneſs and Gentleneſs towards each 
ſo many, _ DN riſe by the quality of the Perſon againſt whom 
py 2 no Injuries can be ſo great in one Man to another, 
they are committed, lich Men put upon Gop by their continual pro- 
e 55 And if Gop then be of ſo infinite patience to for- 
Ns ube hape gel i whe PT Re i 
* "= bol ple more Lenity and Patience towards each other? 
that Vie HS : F ©cov. 8 
Mine) , & role Qinlas urge + Oy, 6c 
90 Hierocles RY 12 * 2 l ot 44 
1 278 D in the rafts, of friendſhip , who bates no 
15 "= RE bis loving-kindneſs to all Mankind. Of which Se- 
4155 le f b here ſpeaks : Ne Deos quidem immortales ab hac tam 
5 W epi : ligenteſque eorum deterrent ;, it untur natura 
Je LO {7 e ills ivfos hah ſuorum malos interpretes, ju- 
7 
ſua, G Hons og” bod 115 ks tends it ſelf to all, even to ſuch as affront 
. ae 1 the Gifts they beſtow upon them. And 
= and di onour them, and a uſe the on <A of Plato. TriG 7 dſatwy ad 
ince there is ſo much truth and reaſon in t Halo, SEED 
1 uti O15. Ir 3s the beioks of goodneſs to be like to Go p; we ſee | 
ROlWYly oy , L 1 4 Bs f. A C 1 of cue Saviour, Love Luke vi. 
Fat excellent region there x , Ly Pp n for nothing again; and your 35 36- 
. in I 
ae hel Fad? 2 1 ſball be the Killer of toe Tighefy for be 
bind unto the unthankful, ard to the evil. Be ye ther go e merciful, 
jour Father is merciful. | Po OT OS: 8 
ib wicked Men, to give them time to 
. 9 2. 15 * en Mol N as another ac- Plutarch. 
me Lerter. This the ſame e by he gives them xc wegs inarighuow, Þ 35. 
er Rewer Ga Phones, N 
ace 0 repent in, as the ons, oa i * 
tbei puniſhments look at nothing farther than mere ſatasfying th are 
ad malice, and that makes them. ite thoſe that Þav e. of rnae 
Wh ſo much nd e ; but Gop, faith he, aims at the cure of 
| C rage and eagerneſs 1 5 gase Mir FORE F 
ige who are not utterly incurable, to ſuch he gives, udlaca 4 7 5 Me 
ine to reform in. Here he brings in the examples of ſuch w wut 
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bad at firſt, and came afterwards to be chang d from what they werd. 


for which he inſtances in Cecrops, who was thence call'd Ou, becauf, 
from a cruel ſevere Prince, he me gentle and mild; and ſo Gehn and 
Hieron of Sicily, and Piſiſtratus the Son of Hippocrates, who, from being 
Uſurpers became excellent Princes. If Miltiades, faith he, had been 
cut off while he acted the part of a Tyrant, and Cimon in his Inceſt c. 
Themiſtocles in his Debaucheries, what had become of Marathon, Eun: 
 medon, Dianium, by which the Athenians got ſo great Glory and Liber. 
ty? and as he well obſerves, Ode 48 at pelang Quaets pinggy Clover, 
Great | Spirits do nothing mean Ours deſei ot dr To ooch Gy es i 
I EexSnEze) , dNN C& oahy Napteg?) 9 5 els d Hνννẽ,&̊/ Ky xabeontoc 100 fey, 
That ſharp and active Spirit that is in them can never lie at reſt by yea 
of its vigor, but they are toſs'd up and down, as it were in a tempeſt, til 
they come to a ſettled compos'd life. But as the multitude of weeds argues 
the richneſs and ſoftneſs of the ground, tho for the ſake of thoſe weeds 
one not skill'd in Husbandry would not account ſuch ground worth lock. 
ing after; fo, ſaith he, &lona , % Qaiaweggarlsoy ot Hm Orc. 
Great Spirits uſually bring forth no commendable fruits at firſt; which ue 
conſidering the danger and hurtfulneſs of, are preſently for cutting then 
down : but one that more wiſely conſiders the generous nature which mg 
lie under this ill fruit, waits time and leiſure, till Reaſon and Age begin i 
maſter theſe head-ſirong paſſions. And therefore according to the prudent 
Law of the Agyptians, The Woman with Child muſt be repriev'd til the 
time of her delivery. 
3. Go ſpares ſome wicked Men from puniſhment to make them ini. 
ments of his juſtice in puniſhing others. *Eviots Y dyed 1 xohagais irg. 
"Tomepy, Gre onjuoxoivors, dTtyenadlo 7 dayaoricv, as Plutarch goes on, G00 
ſpares ſome from puniſhment, that by them he might puniſh others, Which 
he ſuppoſeth to be the caſe of all Tyrants; and thereby Cotta; ditticul- 
ty concerning Marius, Cinna, Sylla, and thoſe other cruel and tyranni 
cal perſons, who uſurp'd Authority among them, is clearly taken of: 
For Divine Providence might let thoſe Trees grow from whence he in- 
tended to take his Rods to ſcourge others withal. Gop makes the lame 
uſe of Tyrants (faith Plutarch) to Common-wealths, that Phyſicians 
do of the Gall of a Hyena and other hurtful Creatures; which may be 
good for curing ſome dangerous Diſeaſes ; ſo may the tyrannical levers 
ty and ſharpneſs of ſuch perſons be continued ij ] v2o5v 47a agg t nehaph 
till the diſeaſes 7 the political Body be cur d by theſe ſharp Medicines 
Such a one was Phalaris to the Agrigentines, and Marius to the Roman: 
and the Oracle told the Sicyonians in expreſs terms, aside c 
Tov. The City wanted ſome ſevere diſcipline, Thence Totilas, when be 
found what ſtrange ſucceſs he had in his enterprizes, calld himfelf fl. 
gellum Dei, and thought Gop raisd him up on purpoſe to be a Seu 
for the ſins of the World. And no doubt thoſea{trange paſlages of! 
Roman Common-wealth (which made Cato at leaſt diſpute . 
and ſay, Res divinas multum babere caliginis, when he faw Pope) dür 
ceſsful as long as he ſery'd his Ambition, but preſently Gee 
when he ſtood for the Common- wealth) theſe things, I ſay, had 5. 
er end than they look'd at, which was to make both Pompey and 10 
the Inſtruments of Divine Juſtice to puniſh the Romans for thelr 7 
Ambition and Cruelty, which were never greater-than in thüt - 


Now then, if Cop mult juſtly puniſh Offenders, why may be v0t ff 
ſome to make them his Inſtruments in the puniſhing of others, © af 
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Ay ſince after he hath. us d his Rods, hie may caſt them into the fire 


00? as was evident in the inſtance of Ceſar, who, after all his ſlaugh- 
« and triumphs, was murthered in the Senate, and that by ſome who 
150 been as active as any for him. And herein Divine Juſtice, both as 
o the puniſhment of the perſons, and the means of 1t, hath been very 
remarkable in multitude of Inſtances, which every ones reading may 
him. | | | 
| a9 herefore, another account why Gop may ſpare wicked Men 2 
while, is, That Divine Providence might more remarkably be obſerv'd in 
the manner of their puniſhment afterwards; Plutarch tells us of Callippus, 
who was ftabb'd by his Enemies with the fame. Dagger with which he 
had kill'd Dion under a pretence of friendſhip. And when Mitius the 
frgive was kill'd in a tumult, afterwards, upon the day of a ſolemn 
Shew, a braſs Statue in the Market place fell upon his Murtherer, and 
kil'd him there. But moſt remarkable is the Story of Belſus recorded 
by the ſame Author, who having kill'd his Father, and a long time 
conceal'd it, goes one night to Supper to ſome Friends, and while he 
vas there, thruſts up his Spear into a Swallow's Neſt, and pulls it down, 
and kills the young ones; his Friends asking him the reaſon of ſo {trange 


an action: Od & (in) N wary xdlapplugsorw aw”) N la o, ws 
draſchor G + waltes', Do not you hear, ſaith he, how they falſiy accuſe 


ne, and cry out, that I haue killed my Father? Which being by the 
rſons preſent carry d to the King, and the truth of it found out, 
— executed for it. Such ſtrange ways doth Providence ſome- 
times uſe to ſhew how vigilant it is, even when we think it ſleeps the 
molt, 1 


5. Tho God ſpares the perſons of wicked Men, he doth not defer their 


juniſoment, when the thoughts of their evil actions is the greateſt tor- 
ment to them > Maxima peccati pama eſt, peccaſſe, as Seneca ſpeaks. Sin 
bears its own puniſhment along with it. Wickedneſs is den Tis Bis 
cue /s elde, the moſt exquiſite contriver of miſery, which fills the Minds 
of thoſe who commit it with continual conſternations, anxieties and per- 
plexities of Mind. But as that often and deſervedly cited Author on 
this ſubject, Plutarch tells vs, moſt Men are in this like Children, who 
when they behold Malefactors in the "Theatres in their Cloth of Gold, 
and Purple Robes, with their Crowns on their Heads dancing about, 
hey admire them, and imagin them to be moſt happy Men, till they 
le them laſh'd and beaten, and fire come out from their brave Apparel; 
ſo, faith he, as long as Men ſee others in their Pomp and Grandeur, 
key think them very far from puniſhment, till they behold their exe- 


cation; which, faithzhe, is not ſo much the entrance of their puniſh- 


nent, as the perfection of it. So that the longer the time of their Lives 
the longer is the time of their puniſhment here „ Oud's megoaslts &xo- 
a, ITY yes xoNaGouſuct They are not puniſhed when they grow 
bd, but are grown old in puniſhments. Cannot we ſay a perſon is puniſh- 
while he is in Priſon and hath his fetters upon him, till his execu- 
on comes? nor that one that hath drunk Poiſon, is a dying while he 
":1ks about till the cold comes to his Heart, and kills him? If we de- 
J faith he, that all the. inquietudes, horrors and anxieties of Mind 
Wich wicked Men have, are no part of their puniſhment, we may as well 
la that a Fiſh which hath ſwallow'd | the hook is not t aken, becauſe be 
Uh 0% d. ur cut in pieces. So it is with every wicked Man, he hath 
vallow'd the hook when he hath committed an evil action (2 vu 
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Ma. 37. 21. Which in the Profihet's expreſſion is, The wicked are like a troubled 2 
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which caſts forth nothing but mire and dirt. As Apollodorus dreamt, thy 
he was flea d and boyFd by the Seyrhians, and that his Heart ſpake u 
him out of the Cauldron, Eſel oo: rr dri, I am the canſe of all th; 
Gop deals by wicked Men, as Caligula was wont to ſay of thoſe he 
commanded to be executed, Ferit ut ſentiant ſe mori, he fo puniſh 
them, as to make them ſenſible of their puniſhments. And as Tay 
ſpeaks of cruel and wicked perſons, quorum mentes ft recludantur, 
aſpici laniatus & iftus ,, quando ut corpora verberibus, ita ſevitia, Ji 
dine, malis conſultis animus dilaceretur. Wickedneſs is the only F 
which continually haunts and laſhes thoſe who delight in it, and lene 
{till behind it aigges »%, ec e Hun, loathſome and terrible perturbation, 
ſecret gripings of Conſcience and ſelf-condemning thoughts for thei 
folly and wickedneſs ; like Lyſimachus, who for extreme thirſt offer} 
his Kingdom to the Gere to quench it, which when he had done, 0&4 
tune naxias, br NN ifdory &rw Beaydas iff Barkaas muah. Whit ; 
wretch was I (faith he) to loſe ſuch a Kingdom for ſo ſhort 4 pleaſure! 
And tho' wicked Men be not ſenſible of the loſs of a far more glorious 
Kingdom than this of Lyſimachus, viz. that of Heaven, yet they cannot 
but be ſenſible how much they have loſt that Kingdom which every 
good Man hath in the tranquillity of his Spirit, and the command of 
his paſſions. | * 

6. The time that Gop ſpares wicked Men, is not ſo long as we think 
for. It is all one, as Plutarch ſaith, as if we ſhould complain, that the 
Malefactor was puniſhed in the evening, and not in the morning; Geps 
forbearance is but for a very little time, compar'd with his own durati- 
on. We meaſure Gop by the ſhort hour-glaſs of our time, when we 
are ſo ready to confine him to our meaſures. The time ſeems long to us, 
but it is as nothing in it ſelf : ina To's Te Ste wav dvlppmive gi Agua, 
72 ee $1, The whole life 4 Man compared with eternity is nothing, 
Beſides, all this time Gop ſuffers wicked Men to live here, he hath 
them under ſafe cuſtody; he doth but let them take the air within theft 
ſon-wall, or it may be they may play and ſport themſelves there, but 
there is no poſlibility of eſcaping out of the hands of Divine Juſtice. 

7. Gop forbears wicked Men here, becauſe the time is to come weh. 
in Gop intends to puniſh them. This is the higheſt vindication of D- 
vine Providence, as to the preſent impunity of wicked Men in the world, 
becauſe this is not the proper ſeaſon for the open Execution of Jutice 
There are but few in compariſon whom Juſtice cauſeth to be exectl 
in the Priſon, of what are reſerv'd for the General Aſſizes; 'GoD © 
ſerves them for a fair and open Trial, for the greater vindication of hs 
honour, and manifeſtation of his Juſtice to the World. And altho Cob? 
Judgments even in this World be ſometimes ſo remarkable, that we dn 
not but ſee a hand of Providence in them, yet they are but few who 
Gop doth fo remarkably puniſh here, to make us more firmly beliete? 
day of Judgment to come. Which tho' it be moſt clearly and fully 0 
veal'd in Scripture, yet the Heathens themſelves from mere Reaſon ha F 
had ſuch a perſuaſion of it, that they have given this as another . 
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-aſon, why Gop did forbear to puniſh" wicked Men here, beczufe he 
ad reſerve them for future puniſnment. For, as the ſame Moraliſt 


ſpeaks in the fame Diſcourſe concerning the Soul, Afaig te) d AD Plutarch. 


ac x + Gloy, dr 3 Ne oc ToOTE Tu; d 7 Wegonucylay, | This preſent life 1s P. 561. 
the place of the Soul's combat, Which when it bath finiſh'd, it then receive: 
according to its performance of it. And as he before ſpeaks, Ele 19: Y 
7 Oe 7 Tegvoray apa x, Aoptolu,r avleprivns “NH BiCowy, x, e Sx 
6% Bahr, d, vareegv. The ſame reaſon which confirms Providente, 
tb likewiſe confirm the Immortality of the Soul 6 and if one be taken away, 
the other follows. Obo 1 5 Th VLuyn x7, T Ted „, AND &.05 621 % THAQS 
imo} 3% rie And if the Soul doth ſubſit after death, it ſtands to 
the greateſt reaſon, that it ſhould there receive either reward or puniſhment. 
Thus we fee how far Natural Light, and Moral Reaſon will carry Men 
in the vindicating of Divine Providence, as to the preſent impunity of 
wicked Men. 

The other part which concerns the ſirſerings of good Men, is not of XXII. 
ſo great difficulty, becauſe there are none ſo good as not to have a mix- 
ture of evil in them, and as they have a mixture of evil, ſo they have 
but a mixture of puniſhment ; none lying under ſo great miſeries here, 
but withal they have ſome ſhare in the comforts of this Life. And 
therefore it is leſs wonder, that this part of Divine Providence which 
concerns the ſufferings of Men, hath not wanted ſome among the Hea- 
then Moraliſts, who have made it their deſign to vindicate it; which 
ſetting aſide what Simplicius on Fpictetus, and many others have done, 
is fully performed by Seneca in his Tract on this ſubject, Cur bonis male 
fir, cum fit Providentia (as Muretus reſtores the title of that Book) 
herein theſe following accounts are given of it. 

1. Gop brings them up as his Children under ſharp diſcipline for their 


future benefit. A good Man in Seneca's language is, Diſcipulus Dei, emu- Seneca de 


langue, &. vera progenies : which in the language of the Scriptures is, i. 


me taught of GoD, and a follower of GoD, and one born of him. Now, 
lth he, Parens alle magnificus, virtutum non lenis exattor, ſicut ſeveri pa- 
tres, durius educat. GoD, who is the great Father of good Men, keeps 
them under diſcipline while under age, and by hardſhip fits them for the pra- 
dice of Vertue. Thence he bids us take notice of the different indul- 
gence of Fathers and Mothers to their Children; the Father he haſtens 
them to School, ſuffers them not to be idle on their play-days, makes 
them toil, and ſometimes cry ; the Mother ſhe is all for holding them 
n her lap, keeping them out of the Sun, and from catching cold, would 
not willingly have them either cry or take pains. Patrium habet Deus 
averſus bonos animum, &. illos fortius amat. Go bears the indulgence 
a Father towards his Children, and loves them with greater ſeverity. 
2. Good Men receive benefit by their ſufferings , Quicquid evenit in ſu- 
un colorem trabit, faith Seneca of a good Man, which in the language of 
the Apoſtle is, Every thing works together for his good. The ſea loſeth 
wthing, ſaith he, of its ſalineſs by the rivers running into it, neither doth 
good Man by the current of his ſufferings. And of all benefits which he 
"cives, that of the exerciſe and trial of his Vertue and Patience is 
nt diſcernable. Marcet ſme aduerſario virtus, as ſoon as Carthage was 
(ſtr oyd, Rome fell to Luxur y: True Wreſtlers deſire to have ſome to 
N their ſtrength upon them > Cui non induſtrio otium pena eſt? An active 
hint hates idleneſs and cowardiſe; For, etiamſi ceciderit, de genu pug- 
"I, tho bis legs he cut off, he will fight on his knees. | 
TE Tt 2 3. It 
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3. I redounds to GoD's honor, when gaud Men hear up under ſiſſerii 
Ecce par Deo dignum, virtus fortis cum mala ſortuna compoſitus, - It 8 . 
ſpectacle Gop delights to ſee, a good Man combat with, calanii, 
Gop doth in Seneca's phraſe quoſdam faſlidio tranſire, paſſeth them by 
in a ſlight ; An old wreſtler ſcorns to contend with a Coward, one who 
vinci paratus, ready to yield up preſently. Calamitates ſub jugum mit, 
proprium magni viri eſt, It argues a noble ſpirit to be able to ſubyy 
miſeries. | k 

4. It tends to the trial and increaſe of their ſtrength. Seneca highly 
extols that ſpeech of the"Philoſopher Demetrius, Nihil infelicius eo g 
nihil unquam evenit adverſi; non licuit enim illi ſe experiri. He is the 
moſt unhappy Man who never knew what miſery meant; for he could 
never know what he was able to bear. And, as he faith, to paſs one, 
Life away ſme morſu animi, without any trouble, it is ignorare rerun 
nature alteram partem, not to know what 1s upon the reverſe of Natur, 
Idem licet fecerint qui integri revertuntur ex acie, magis ſpectatur qui ſy 
cius redit. Tho he that comes home ſound, might fight as well as he 
that is wounded ; yet the wounded perſon hath the more ty, and is 
moſt cry'd up for his valour. The Pilot is ſeen in a Tempel, a Soldier 
in the Battel, and a good Man in Suffer ings. Gop doth by ſuch 38 MI. 
ſters do by Scholars, qui plus laboris ab bis exigunt, quibus certiur ſpes 
eſt; who ſet the beſt Wits the hardeſt taſks. 

5- Gap exerciſeth good Men with ſufferings, to diſcover the indiffereny 
of thoſe things which, Men value ſo much in the World, when be deiz 
them to good Men. Blindneſs would be hateful, if none were blind but 
ſuch whote Eyes were put out; and therefore Appius and Metellus were 
blind. Riches are no good things, therefore the worſt as well as the 
beſt have them. Niillo modo magis poteſt Deus concupita traducere, quan 
ſe illa ad turpifſimos defert, ab optimis abigit. Gop could not traduce or 
defame thoſe things more which Men deſire ſo much, than by taking 
them away from the beſt of Men, and giving them to the worſt: 

6. That they might be examples to others of patience and conſtancy: For, 
as Seneca concludes, Nati ſunt in exemplar, they are born to be patterns 
to others. If to theſe things we add what the Word of Gop diſcovers 
concerning the nature, grounds, and ends of afflictions, and that Glory 
which ſhall be reveal'd, in compariſon with which exceeding weight 4 
Glory, theſe light and momentany afflictions are not at all to be valud;, the 
we have a clear and full vindication of Divine Providence, as to the {ui 
ferings of good Men, as well as to the impunity of ſuch. as are wicked. 
But however, from hence we ſee how far the mere light of Reaſon hatt 
carried Men in refolving theſe difficulties concerning Gop's Providence 
in the World, and what a rational account may be given of them, lup 
poſing evil of puniſhment to ariſe from fin, and that there is a Gop 1 
the World, who is ready to puniſh the wicked, and to reward the good: 
Which was the thing to be ſhew'd. , 4 
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CHAP. IV. 


2g: Z. hr Of the Origin of Nations. 


1 


|. 1 Mankind derie d from Adam, if the Scriptures be trat. 


II. The contrary ſuppoſition an introduction to Atheiſm. 
III. The truth 4, the Hiſtory of the Flood. The poſſibility 
of an univerſal eluge prov'd. IV. The Flood univerſal as 
to Mankind, whether univerſal as to the Earth and Animals ;, 
no neceſſity of aſſerting either. V. Tet ſuppoſing the poſſi- 
bility of it demonſtrared without creation of new Waters. 
VI. Of the Fountains of the Deep. The proportion which 
the beight of Mountains. bears to the Diameter of the Earth. 
No Mountains much above three Mile perpendicular. Of the 
Origin of Fountains. The opinion of Ariſtotle and others 


concerning it diſcusd. The true account of them from the 


Vapours ariſing from the maſs of ſubterraneous Waters. 
VII. Of the capacity of the Ark for receiving the Ani- 
mals, from Buteo and others, VIII. The tmth of the 
Deluge from the Teſtimony of Heathen Nations. Of the 


propagation of Nations from Noah's Poſterity. IX. Of the 
beginning of the Aſſyrian Empire. The multiplication 


Mankind after the Flood. Of the Chronology of the LXX. 
Of the time between the Flood and Abraham, and the advan. 


 tages f it. X. Of the pretence of ſuch Nations, who call'd 


themſelves Aborigines. XI. A diſcourſe concerning the firſt 
Planters of Greece: The common Opinion propounded and re- 
jebied. The Hellens were not the firſt Inhabitants of Greece, 
but the Pelaſgi. The-large ſpread of them over the parts of 
Creece. XII. Of their Language different from the Greeks, 
XIII. Whence theſe Pelaſgi came; that Phaleg was the Pelaſ- 


gus of Greece, and the Leader of that Colony, prov d from Epi- 
| Phanins. XIV. The Language of the Pelaſgi in Greece Ori- 


ental : Thence an account given of the many Hebrew words in 
the Greek Language, and the remainders of the Eaſtern Lan- 


; rages in the Iflands of Greece, both which not from the 


Pheenicians, as Bochartus thinks, but from the old PElaſyi. 
XV. Of the ground of the Affinity between the Jews and 
Lacedzmonians. Of the Peopling of America. 


PII next thing we proceed to give a fationab àcou⁰t of, in the 
0 Hiſtory of the firſt Ages of the World cod in Seripture, is 
* keopling the World from Adam. Which is of great conſequence for 
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us to underſtand, not only for the ſatisfaction of our curioſity as t 4 
true Origin of Nations, but alſo in order to our believing the tryth F 
the Scriptures, and the univerſal effects of the Fall of Man. Neither of 
which can be ſufficiently clear'd without this. For as it is hard to con- 
ceive how the effects of Man's Fall ſhould extend to all Mankind, uni 
all Mankind were propagated from Adam; ſo it is unconceivable hyy 
the account of things given in Scripture ſhould. be true, if there went 
Perſons exiſtent in the World long before Adam was. Since the deri 
Ads xyii. ture doth fo plainly affirm, That Gop hath made of one Blood. all N. 
" tions of Men, for to dwell on the face of the Earth; ſome Greek Copic 
read it vos, leaving out «1G» which the vulgar Latin follows: The 
Arabic Verſion to explain both, reads it ex homine, or as de Dieu retiders 
it ex Adamo uno, there being but the difference of one Letter in-the 
Faſtern Languages between du and d, the one denoting Blood, aud 
the other Man. But if we take it as our more ordinary Copies read it 
Oz ive edt, yet thereby it is plain, that the meaning is not, that al 
Mankind was made of the ſame uniform Matter, as the Author of the Pre 
Adamites weakly imagin'd (for by that reaſon, not only Mankind, but 
the whole World might be ſaid-to be & ws , of the ſame Blood, 
ſinceall things in the World were at firſt form'd out of the ſame Matter) 
but «ps js taken there in the ſenſe in which it occurs in the beſt Greek 


Authors for the ſtock out of which Men come : So Homer, 


os 0- Ei treo 7 iH fort 1 ad] ©» nat lip gto, 

Vite . | | 
Thence thoſe who are near Relations, are call'd in Sophocles, «i we; 
«44%», thence the name of Conſanguinity for nearneſs of Relation; 
and Virgil uſeth ſanguis in the ſame ſenſe, | 


Trojano a ſanguine duci. 


So that the Apoſtle's meaning is, that however Men now are ſo diſpersd 
in their Habitations, and differ ſo much in Language and Cuſtoms from 
each other, yet they were all originally of the ſame ſtock, and did de- 
rive their ſucceſſion from that firſt Man whom Gop created. Neither 
can it be conceiv'd on what account Adam in the Scripture is calld the 
i Cor. xy. firſt Man, and that he was made a living Soul, and of the Earth, earth); 
45, 47. unleſs it were to denote that he was abſolutely the firſt of his kind, and 0 
wWmuas to be the Standard and Meaſure of all that follows. And when our 
Saviour would reduce all things to the beginning, he inſtanceth in thoſe 
Mark x. words which were pronounc'd after Eve was form'd. But from the be- 
6, 7. inning of the Creation GoD made them Male and Female; for this cauſe 
Foal a Man leave Father and Mother, and cleave unto bis Wife. No 
nothing can be more plain and eaſie than from hence to argue thus; thoſe 
of whom theſe words were ſpoken, were the firſt Male or Female wiuc 
were made in the beginning of the Creation; but it is evident tele 

Gen. ii. 23, words were ſpoken of Adam and Eve And Adam ſaid, this is nom 
"P F my bone, and fleſh of my fleſh Therefore ſhall a Man leave bis Father 
and his Mother, and ſhall cleave unto his M. fe. If the Scriptures then 0 
the New Teſtament be true, it is moſt plain and evident that all Mankind 
deſcended from Adam; and no leſs conſpicuous is it from the Hiſtory © 

the Creation as. deliver d by Moſes. | S 
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For how neceſſary had it been for Moſes,” when he was giving in II. 
account of the Origin of Things, to have diſcover d by whom the World 
was firſt planted, if there had been any fuch Plantation before Adam: 
but to ſay that all the deſign of Moſes was only to give an account of 
the Origin and Hiſtory of the Jewiſh Nation, and that Adam was' only 
che firſt of that Stock, is manifeſtly ridiculous, it being ſo clear, that 
not only from Adam and Noah, but from Sem, Abraham, and Iſaac, came 
other Nations beſides that of Fews. And by the ſame reaſon that it 
is ſaid, that Moſes only {peaks of the Origin of the Fewiſh Nation in the 
Hiſtory of Adam, it may as well be faid that Moſes ſpeaks only of the 
making of Canaan, and that part of the Heavens which are over it, when 
he deſcribes the Creation of the World in the fix Days work. For why 
may not the Earth, in the ſecond Verſe of Geneſis, be as well underſtood 
of the Land of Judæa, and the Light and Production of Animals and 
Vegetables refer. only to that, as to underſtand it ſo in reference to the 
Flood, and in many other paſſages relating to thoſe eldeſt times? But 
the Author of that Hypotheſis anſwers, That the firſt Chapter of Geneſis 
may relate to the true Origin of the World and the feſt Peopling of it, 
but in the ſecond Moles begins to give an account of the felt Man and 
Woman of the Fewiſb Nation. Very probable! but if this be not a put- 
ting aſunder thoſe which Gop hath joyn'd together, nothing is. For 
doth not Moſes plainly at firſt give an account of the Formation of things 
in the firſt fix Days, and of his Reſt on the Seventh? But how could 
he be ſa:d to have reſted then from the Works of Creation, if after this 
follow'd the Formation of Adam and Eve in the ſecond Chapter > Be- 
ſides, if the forming of Man mention'd, Gen. 2. 7. be diſtin& from that 
mention'd, Gen. 1. 27. then by all parity of Reaſon, -xv BAQvn MTN 
the Generations of "Heaven and Earth mention'd, Gen. 2. 4. muſt be di- 
ſtinct from the Creation of the Heaven and Earth mention'd, Gen. 1, 1. 
And ſo if there were another Creation of Heaven and Earth belonging 
to the ems in Gen. 2. we may likewiſe believe that there was a new 
Creation of Man and Woman in that Chapter diſtin& from that men- 
tond in the former. Again farther," if there had been any ſuch Perſons 
In the World before Adam, no doubt Adam himſelf was ignorant of them; 
or elſe it had been a falſe and ridiculous account which he gives of the 
dame of his Wife dym becauſe ſhe was wp the Mother of all living. Cen. ii. 20. 
Not of all living Things, for that had been a more proper deſcription 
of a Ceres, or Magna Mater, or Diana multimammia, of our Grand- 
mother the Earth, but certainly 1t extends to all of the kind, that all 
| living Creatures that are of Human Nature came from her. So the 
Obaldee Paraphraſt underſtands it, the was call'd Hava, becauſe ſhe was 
N 757 xoR the Mother of all the Sons of Men. And ſo the Arabic Selden. de 
Verſion, Quia ipſa fuit mater onmis vitdentis rationalis. To which pur- . . 
Pole our Learned Selden cites the Verſion of the Mauritanian Fews, and c. . 2.65. 
the Perſic of Tawaſius, © | | 128 4 | 
But whatever the Credit or Authority of theſe Verſions be, this is 
nm certain, that Adam had no reaſon at all to have given this name to 
us Wꝛife, as being the Mother, of all living, if there had been any o 
ankind exiſting in the World from other Mothers, which had been 


% before Eve-was form'd. So that we find it plain and clear, that if 
g report givengof things in Scripture be true, the Hypotheſis of Præ- 

mes is undoubtedly falſe.” And certainly who ever ſeriouſly con- 
ers the frequent Reflections on the Authority of the Scriptures, which 
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great conciſeneſs of the Moſaic Hiſtory, in reporting that long intersal 


face of the then inhabited World, that the juſt Gop was thereby p- 


III. 


it ſelf, as to which two things will be ſufficient to demonſtrate the tru 


were caſt by the Author of that Fiction, aud his endeavouring on ;1 
occaſions to derogate from the Miracles recorded in it, may eaſily ſulpeg 
the deſign of that Author was not to gain any credit to his Opinion 
from thoſe Arguments from Scripture, which he makes ſhew of (which 
are pitifully weak and ridiculous ) but having by the help of ſuch At. 
guments made his Opinion more plauſible, his hope was, that his Odi. 
nion would in time undermine the Scriptures themſelves ; when he had 
made it appear that the account given in the Scriptures of the plantation 
of the World was unſatisfactory, ſince there were Mien before Au 
which the Scriptures, to pleaſe the Zewiſh Nation, take no notice of 
So that after he had attempted to proſtitute the Scriptures to his Opini. 
on, his next work had been to have turn'd them out of Doors, as not 
of credit to be rely d on by any, when they were ſo common to 

Opinion. But how impious, abſurd, and rude that attempt was upon 
the ſacred and inviolable Authority of the Scriptures, hath been ſo fully 
diſcover'd by his very many not unlearned Adverſaries, that it might 
ſeem needleſs ſo much as to have taken notice of ſo weakly grounded, 
and infirmly prov'd an Opinion, had it not thus far lain in my way in 
order to the clearing the true Origin of Nations according to the Sci 
tures. The main foundations of which fabulous Opinion lying chiefly 
in the pretended Antiquities of the Chaldeans, Ag yptians, and others 
have been fully taken away in our firſt Book, where our whole deſign 
was to manifeſt the want of credibility in thoſe accounts of ancient 
Times, which are deliver'd by Heathen Nations in oppoſition to the 
Scriptures. There is nothing at all in Scripture. from the Creation of 
Adam to the Flood, which ſeems to give any countenance to that Fig 
ment, but only what may be eaſily refolv'd from the conſideration of the 


of time which was between the Fall of Adam, and the Flood by mens 
of which conciſeneſs ſuch things are reported as ſpeedily done, becuſe 
immediately ſucceeding in the Story, which aſked a very confideradle 
time before they could be effected; and beſides all things which were 
done before the Flood, being all quite obliterated by it, and ll the nu- 
merous Poſterity of Adam being then deſtroy d (only Neab and his Fa- 
mily excepted) to what purpoſe had it been any farther to have report- 
ed the paſſages before the Flood, otherwiſe than thereby to let us uu. 
derſtand the certainty of the ſucceſſion of Perſons from Adam, and {uct 
Actions in thoſe times which might be remarkable diſcovefies of Go bs 
Providence and Man's Wickedneſs in it; which being moſt apparent at 
firſt in Cain and his Poſterity, did by degrees ſo ſpread it ſelf over the 


vok'd to ſend a Deluge among them, to ſweep away the preſent Inhz 
bitants, to make room for another Generation to ſucced them. 2 20 2◻. 
This therefore we now come to conſider, vi. The Hiſtory of tie 
Flood, and the certainty of the Propagation of the World, from the Po 
ſterity of Noah after the Flood. I begin with the Hiſtory of the Flood 


of 5 "oh © If there be nothing in it repugnant to Reaſon. 2. If we m 
ſufficient evidence of the truth of it, from ſuch who yet have n belies 

the Seriptures. There are only two things which ſeem queſtionable to 
Reaſon concerning the Flood: The , is, concern the poſſbii of 
the Flood it ſelf : The other is, concerning the capacity of the; Ar e 0 
preſerving all kinas of W The only ground of ae ch 
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ol bility of ſuch a Flood, as that is related in Scripture, hath. been 
om hence, that ſome have ſuppos d it impoſſible, that all the: Watet 
which is contaiu'd in the Air, ſuppoſing it to fall down, ſhould. raiſe 
he ſurface of Water upon the Earth a Foot and a half in height; ſo 
that either new Waters muſt be created to overflow the Earth, or elſe 
here muſt be ſuppos d a Rare faction of the Water contain'd in the Sea 
and all Rivers, ſo that it muſt, rake up at leaſt fifteen times the ſpace 
that now it doth : But the they, ſay, if the Water had been thus ra- 
refy'd, could neither have deſtroy'd Man nor Beaſt, neither could Noah's 
Ark have been born up by it any more than by liquid Air. To this 
therefore I anſwer. TY | * 

Firſt, I cannot ſee any urgent neceſſity from the Scripture to aſſert, 
that the Flood did ſpread it ſelf over all the ſurface of the Earth. That 
all Mankind (thoſe in the Ark excepted ) were deſtroy'd by it, is moſt 
certain according to the Scriptures. When the occaſion of the Flood is 
thus expreſs'd, Aud GoD ſam that the wickedneſs of Man was great Gen. 6. 
upon Earth, and that every imagination of the thoughts of his Heart was 5,7" · 
only evil continually. And the Lord ſaid, I will deſtroy Man whom T have 
created from the face of the Earth. It could not be then any particular 
Deluge of ſo ſmall a Country as Paleſtine, which is here expreſs'd, as 
ſome have ridiculouſly imagin d; for we find an univerfal corruption in 
the Earth mention d as the cauſe; an univerſal threatning upon all 
Men for this cauſe; and afterwards an univerſal deſtruction expreſſed, 
35 the effect of this Flood. And all fleſb died that moved upon the Earth, Gen. 7. 2t« 
and every Man. And every living ſubſtance was deſtroyed which was 
upon the face of the Ground, both Man and Cattle, and the creeping 
things, and the Fowl of the Heaven, and they were deſtroyed from the yer, 52; 
Earth, and Noah only remained alive, and they that were with him in the 
Ark, So then it is evident, that the Flood was univerſal as to Man- 
kind; but from thence follows no neceſlity at all of aſſerting the univer- 
lality of it, as to the Globe of the Earth, unleſs it be ſufficiently provd 
that the whole Earth was Peopled before the Flood : Which I deſpair of 
ever ſeeing provd. And what Reaſon can there be to extend the Flood 
beyond the occaſion of it, which was the corruption of Mankind > And 
i ſeems very ſtrange, that in ſo ſhort an interval in compariſon, as that 
vas from Adam to the Flood, according to the ordinary computation, 
li. 1656 Years, and not much above two thouſand, according to the 
largeſt, the World ſhould then be fully Peopled, when in ſo much longer 
a ſpace of time ſince the Flood to this Day, the Earth is capable of re- 
cving far more Inhabitants than now it hath. The only probabili 
then left for allerting the univerſality of the Flood; as to the Globe of 
the Farth, is from the Deſtruction of all living Creatures together 
with Man 3 now tho Men might not have ſpread themſelves over the whole 
lurface of the Earth, yet Beaſts and creeping Things might, which were 
dl deſtroy'd with the Flood: For it is ſaid, That: all fleſp died that 
ved pon the Earth, both of Tomi and of Cattle, and of Beaſt, and of 
den creeping thing that creefieth upon the Earth, and every * 10 
bat end ſhould. there be not only a note of univerſality added; but 
Sis a particular enumeration: of the ſeveral: kinds of Beaſts, ereeping 
ene and Fowls, if they werg not all. deſtroyd? To this I anſwer. 
nen as far as the Flood extended all theſe were deſtroy d; but 1 ſee, 

reaſon to extend the deſtruction of | theſe. beyond that compaſs and 
ſpace f "2 . 8 i 2 Lhd” 

eg ob the Farth where Men inhabited. 4 Becauſe the puniſhment ae 
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the Beaſts was accafion'd by, and could not but be concomitant 


— 


| with 
deſtruction of Mankind, but (the occaſion of the Deluge being the 8 


of Man, who was puniſh'd in the Beaſts, that were deſtroy'd for his ſake 
as well as in himſelf) where the occaſion was not, as where there wer 
Animals, and no Men, there ſeems no neceſſity of extending the 2 
thither. But to what end then, it will be replyed, Did Gop comnan 
Noah with ſo much care to take of all kind of Beaſts, and Bird, yy 
creepin Things into the Ark with him, if all theſe living Creatures were 
not 22 95 the Flood? I anſwer, becauſe all thoſe things were 4. 
ſtroy'd where ever the Flood was. Suppoſe then the whole Continent a 
Aſia was Peopled before the Flood, which is as much as we may in re. 
ſon ſuppoſe, I ſay, all the living Creatures in that Continent were al 
deſtroy d; or if we may ſuppoſe it to have extended over our whole Con: 
tinent of the anciently known World; what reaſon would there be that 
in the oppoſite part of the Globe, viz. America, which we ſuppoſe to he 
unpeopled then, all the living Creatures ſhonld there be deſtroy, he. 


_ cauſe Men had ſinned in this? And would there not on this ſuppoſition 


IV. 


21. 


Ver. 24. 


Ver. 26. 


Gen. 2. 6. 


Gen. 1. 20, different fromm Man; For Gop ſaith, Let the waters bring forth even 
moving Creature that bath life; viz. Fiſh, and Fowl ;, and accordingly it 


and Female of Mankind at firſt, which had a ſpecial formation by G0 


but the prolific Virtue being by Gop's power given to hat maten, 
that many of the ſame kind were at firſt produc d. For it ſeems 1e 
a Kind: prodde daz but Fiſtr and-Fowl both ariſing from abe Water 


have been a ſufficient reaſon to preſerve living Creatures in the Ark for 
future propagation, when all other living Creatures extant had been in ſuch 
remote places as would not have been acceſſible by them in many Generz 
tions, and thoſe Beaſts growing wild for want of Inhabitants, would not 
have prov d preſently ſerviceable for the uſe of Men after the Flood? Which 
was certainly the main thing look d at in the preſervation of them in the 
Ark, that Men might have all of them ready for their uſe after the Flood, 
which could not have been, had not the ſeveral kinds been preſeryd in 
the Ark, altho* we ſuppoſe them not deſtroy'd in all parts of the. W 1 
All this proceeds on ſuppoſition that Animals were propadated m 
farther in the World than Men were, before the Flood. Which I con- 
feſs ſeems very probable to me on this account, becauſe the production 
of Animals is parallel in Geneſis with that of Fiſhes, and both of them 


is faid, that the waters brought forth abundantly every living Creature if 
ter their kind, and every Fowl after his kind, Accordingly in the pro- 
duction. of Beaſts, we read, Let the Earth brin fort the living Creatur? 
after bis kind, Cattle, and creeping thing, and Beaſt of the Earth after i 
kind, and it was ſo: But in the production of Man, it is ſaid; Le 
make Man in our own likeneſs. From hence I obſerve" this difference 
between the production of Animals, and of Man, that in the one G00 
gave a prolific Power to the Earth and Waters for production of the ſe 
veral living Creatures which came from them; ſo that the ſeminal pri 
ciples of them were contain d in the Matter out of which they were pro. 
duc d; which was otherwiſe in Man, who was made by # peculiar Han 

of the great Creator himſelf, who thence is ſaid to have! formed Nr 
the Ju of the ground, Now therefore altho' there were but one Male 


himſelf ; yet there is no reaſon we ſhoul$ conceive'it to be ſo 48 fo be 
Production of other” living Creatures, whether Fiſh;'6r'Fowl, er er 


principle out of which they were form'd, it may very Well be ſuppos 
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may have juſt reaſon to think, that the Waters being ſeparated before 

this prolific Virtue was communicated to the whole maſs of Waters, 

might in the ſeveral parts of the Globe of the Earth, bring forth both Fiſh 

and Fowl after their kinds. The ſame I ſay of the production of Ani- 

mals in the fixth days work, which are rank'd into three ſorts, Cattle, 

creeping Things, and Beaſts of the Earth after their kinds; now Gop 

ſaying, Let the Earth bring forth her living Creatures, (and that after 

the Waters had divided ſome parts of the Earth from other, ſo that 

here could be no paſſage for the Cattle, creeping Things, and Beaſts 

out of one part into another, without the help of Man, ) it ſeems very 

| probable that at leaſt thoſe parts of the Earth which were thus divided 
from each other, did bring forth theſe ſeveral living Creatures after their 

kinds, which did after propagate in thoſe parts without being brought 

thither by the help of Man. If now this ſuppoſition be embrac'd, by ir 

we preſently clear our ſelves of many difficulties concerning the propa- 

gation of Animals in the World, and their converſation in the Ark, 

which many have been fo much to ſeek for ſatisfaction in. As how the 

unknown kind of Serpents in Braſil, the ſlow- belly d Creature of the In- 

dies, and all thoſe ſtrange ſpecies of Animals ſeen in the Weſt. Indies 

ſhould either come into the Ark of Noah, or be convey'd out of it into 

thoſe Countries which are divided from that Continent where the Flood 

was by ſo vaſt an Ocean on the one ſide, and at leaſt ſo large a tract of 

Land on the other ({uppoſing any paſſage out of one Continent into a- 

nother, which yet hath not been diſcover'd-) Beſides, ſome kind of 

Animals cannot live out of that particular Clime wherein they are; and 

there are many ſorts of Animals diſcover'd in America, and the adjoin- 

ing Iland, which have left no remainders of themſelves in theſe parts 

of the World. And it ſeems very ſtrange that theſe ſhould propagate 

into thoſe remote parts of the World from the place of the Flood, and 

leavenone at all of their number behind them in thoſe parts from whence 

” were propagated. Theſe things at leaſt make that Opinion very 

probable which extends the production of Animals beyond that of Man- 

kind in the old World, and that the Flood tho' it deſtroy d all Man- 

kind, and every living Creature within that compaſs wherein Mankind 

inhabited, yet might not extend it ſelf to thoſe parts, and the Animals 

therein, in which Men had never inhabited. And by this means we 

need not make ſo many Miracles as ſome are fain to do about the Flood; 

and all thoſe difficulties concerning the propagation of Animals do of 

themſelves vaniſtwand fall to the ground. This is the firſt way of re- 

lolving the difficulty concerning the poſlibility of the Flood, by aſſert- 

ng it not to have been over the whole Globe of the Earth, but only over 

noſe parts where Mankind inhabited. e, l Way s 
Secondly, Suppoſe the Flood to have been over the whole Globe of the V. 

lanh, yer there might have been Water enough to have over-whelm'd 

t to the height mention'd in Scripture. For which we are to conſider 

lat many cauſes concurr d to the making of this Deluge; #r/t, the Air 

s condens d into Clouds, and thoſe fell down with continu'd force 

ind violence, not breaking into drops, but all in a body (which SirWal- 8 

r Kawleigh parallels with the ſpouts : bf the Weſt Indies). which are A 
ence call d the Cataracts or Flood - gates of Heaven, Gop looſening (as | 

* Qxpreſieth it) the power retentive which was in the Clouds, and ſo 

ne Waters muſt needs fall in abundance, according to the expreſſion of Oe 

jb > Bebuld be with-holdeth.the waters, Wr 5 up, alſo he ine Job. 12.13. 
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1 in in height; but Iſaac Voſſius in a; learned diſcourſe concerning the height 
, 10 or 11 Furlongs at moſt to the height of Mount Aubar. 
Cc. 


* * 3 — 
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them out, and they overturn the Earth. Now I ſay, Altho' theſe ar, 
falling down wit ſo much fury and violence, as well as in fo great z 
bundance might quickly deſtroy all living Creatures; yet this wa ai 
all; for God who held in the Ocean within its bounds, Whereby he 
faith to it, Thus far it ſball go, and no fartber, might then give it tons 
miſſion to execute his Juſtice upon the ſinful World: — to all this 
we have another cauſe of the Deluge, which was, That the Fountin 
Gen. 7. 11. of the great Deep were broken up. By which Vatablus, moſt probabi 
a Immenſam illam &. profimdam aquarum copiam qua eff 14 

terram, that vaſt body of Water which lies in the bowels of the Harth: 

now when all theſe Fountains were broken up, and the Waters within 

the Earth ruſh out with violence and impetuoſity upon it, it muſt neck 

cauſe an Inundation fo great as that is mention d in the Scripture. H 

Sir walter as that judicious Hiſtorian Sir V. Rawleigh obſerves, Let us confiderthy 
Ravicigh the Earth had above 21000 Miles compals, the Diameter of the Banh x, 
coding to that Circle 70co Miles, and then from the Superficies to the 
Center 3500 Miles; take then the higheſt Mountain of the World 
Caucaſus, Taurus, Teneriff, or = other, and I do not find, faith he 

that the higheſt exceeds thirty Miles in height: It is not then impoſ. 

ſible, anſwering Reaſon with Reafon, that all thoſe Waters mixed with- 

in the Earth, 3500 Miles deep, thould be able to cover the ſpace of 

30 Miles in height, which 30 Miles upright being found in the depths 

of the Earth 116 times; for the Fountains of the great Deep were br 

ken and the Waters drawn out of the Bowels of the Earth. But then 

withal, faith he, if we conſider the proportion which the Earth bear 

to the Air about it, we may eafily underſtand the paſſibility of the 

Flood, without any new creation of Waters; for ſuppoſing ſo much 

Air to be condens'd, and fo turn'd into Water which doth encompa 

the Earth, it will not ſeem ſtrange to Men of Judgment, yea but of or 

dinary Underſtanding, that the Earth (Gop ſo pleaſing) was cover 

over with Waters, without any new Creation. But this will yet appeat 

more probable, if the height of the higheſt Mountains doth bear no 

greater proportion to the Diameter of the Earth, than of the 1670 part 

to the whole, ſuppoſing the Diameter of the Earth to be 8355 Miles, 3 

Gaſſend, P. Gaſſendus computes both. And it is more than' probable, that Men 
Tom. 2. 9. have exceedingly miſtaken, as to the height of Mountains, which ms 
. 1 *. ſo ſhort of what Sir Walter Rawleigh allows to them, that the highel 
Mountain in the World will not be found to be five direct Miles in height 

taking the altitude of them from the Plain they ſtand hp.  Ohmpus 

whoſe height is fo extolPd by the Poets and ancient Greeks, uy x ſaid 

Plut. in &. to exceed the Clouds; yet Plutarch tells us that Xena urd i, 
"1.7, and found it not to exceed a Mile and half perpendicular and about 70 
c. 65. Paces. Much about the ſame height Pliny faith that Dicearchus found 
the Mountain Pelion to be. The Mount Arbos is ſuppos d of extra 
dinary height, becauſe it caſts its ſhadow into the Iſle of Lenmss, which 
according to Pliny was 87 Miles, yet Gaſſendus allows it but two Mis 


Pan. Me- of Mountains in his Notes on Pomponius Malu; doth not allow = 
by Ricciolus is ſaid to be 51 Miles in height: Gafſendus/allowing i 
be higher than Athos or Olympus, yet conceives it not above three or 
Miles at moſt; but yet Yofins will not yield it above two, Miles pe 


5 pendicular, for whic he gives this very good reaſon; Palybius 1 


— 


mw am all... 


there is no Mountain in Greece which may not be aſcended in à days 
ine, and makes the higheſt Mountain there not to exceed ro Furlongs; 
"5h, faith Yofius, ir is ſearce poſſible for any one to reach, unleſs hs 
he a Mountainer born; any other will ſcarce be able to aſcend above 

longs 
— — but to an hand breadth perpendicular; but if we do allow 
cipht Furlongs to a Days aſcent, yet thereby it will appear that the 


higheſt Mountains in the World are not above twenty four Furlongs in 
firm's of the top of Mount Caucaſus, that it may be aſcended in lefs 
than the compaſs of three Days, and therefore cannot be much above 
tro Miles in height. Which may be the eaſier believ'd of any other 
Mountain, when that which is reputed the higheſt of the World, vis. 
the Pike of Teneriff, which the Inhabitants call Pica de Terrarin, may 
be aſcended in that compaſs of time, vis. three Days: For in the Months 
of July and Auguſt (Which ate the only Months in which Men can 
aſcend it, becauſe all other times of the Year Snow lies upon it, altho” 


dicular; for in the aſcent of a Mountain every Pace 


neither in the Iſle of 'Teneriff/nor any other of the Canaty-Iſlands, there V. Vareni⸗- 


he Snow ever ſeen) the Inhabitants then aſcend to the top of it in three 


um Geogr; 
General. 


Days time; which top of it is not Pyramidal but plain, from whence * c. 10. 
they gather ſome Sulphurous Stones, which are carryd in great Quan"? 


tities into Spain. So that according to the proportion of eight Furlongs 
to a days Journey, - this. Pike of Teneriff will not exceed the height of a 
German Mile perpendicular, as Varenius confeſſeth, than which he thinks 
likewiſe that no Mountain in the World is higher. For what Pliny 
ſpeaks of the _ being fifty Miles in heigbt, muſt be under ſtood not 
perpendicular, but in regard of the obliquity of the aſcent of it; fo 
that he might account ſo much from the foot of the Alps to the top of 
them, and yer the Alps in a perpendicular Line not come hear the 
height of a German Mile. If then the higheſt Mountains do not exceed 
much above three Miles in height, (for the Spaniards themſelves affirm, 
that thoſe lofry Mountains of Peru, in compatiſon of which, they ſay, 
the Aps are but like Cottages, may be aſcended in four Days compaſs,) 
ve lee from hence then far greater probability, how the Waters in the 
ume of the general Flood might overtop the higheſt Mountains. 
| Eſpecially if it be made evident that there is ſo great an Abyſs of ſub- 
terancous Waters, that the breaking open of the Fountains of it may 
{0 much increaſe the Inundation arifing from the Clouds, and from the 
breaking in of the Ocean upon the main Land. And that there is ſuch 
f mals of Waters in the body of the Earth, is evident from the Origin 
; « Fountains ; for the Opinion of Ari/torle imputing them to the con- 

(enfation of Air in the Caverns of the Earth, and that of other Phi- 
bſophers aſcribing them to the fall of Rain- water receiv'd into ſuch 
Liſterns in the Earth which are capable of receiving it, are both equally 
unſatisfaory, unleſs we ſuppoſe a maſs of Waters in the Bowels of the 
tarth, which may be as the common ſtock! to ſupply thoſe Fountains 
Fit, For it is very hard conceiving, how mere Air ſhould be ſo far con- 
dens d, as to cauſe not only ſuch a number of Fountains, bur fo great a 
]utity of Water as runs into the Sea by thoſe Rivers which come fromm 
Wzm, (as the River Volga is ſuppos d to empty ſo mueh Water in a Yeats 
7 nto the Caſpian Sea, as might ſuffice to eover the whole Earth,) 
uhich likerv ite it is moſt evident that there muſt be ſore fubterra- 
dein pallages into the Sea, G elfe of neceſſity, by that abundance of 


Water 
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origin of them: Which with the greateſt reaſon and probability is im- 


| Earth, And that it is no more wonder to ſee Springs iſſue out of Mourr 


ol them in hot and dry Weather, (which yet I had rather impute to the 


Water which continually runs imo it from the Rivers, it rod ore, 
flow. and drown. the World. And from this multitude og Mater 
which comes from Fountains, it is likewiſe evident, that the Origin of 
Fountains cannot be merely from ſuch Water Which falls from the 
Clouds, which would never ſuffice to maintain ſo full and uninte 
ted a Stream as many Fountains have: Eſpecially if that be true which 
ſome aſſert, that Rain- water doth never moiſten the Earth above ten 
Foot deep, for of far greater profundity many Fountains are. And he. 
fides, the Rain-water runs moſt upon tlie ſurface of the Earth, and ſo 
doth rather ſwell the Rivers, which thereby run with greater force A 
their. paſſage to the Ocean, and doth not. lodg it ſelf preſently in the 
Earth, eſpecially if it deſcends in a greater quantity, which alone i; 
able to fill ſuch Ciſterns ſuppos d to be in the Earth, eſpecially in Moun- 
tains, which may keep a Stream continually running. Altho' there. 
fore. we may acknowledg that the fall of Rain may much conduce tg 
the over-flowing and continuance of Fountains, as is evident by. the 
greater force of Springs after continu'd Rains, and by the decay of many 


Sun's exhaling by his continu d heat thoſe moiſt Vapours in the Kar, 
which ſhould continually ſupply the Springs, than merely to the want of 
Rain,) and by the riſe of moſt great Rivers from ſuch Fountains which 
came from the foot of Mountains; where the Ground is ſupposd to be 
of ſo hard and conſiſtent a ſubſtance, as Stone or Chalk, or ſomething 
of like nature, which might help to the conſervation of Water there, 
from whence it after ran in Streams to the Ocean, (which was'the'gret 
Argument of the. famous Peireſtius for his Opinion, ) altho“ I ſay, theſe 
things may argue thus far, that Rain- water doth much conduce t0 the 
preſervation of Springs, yet it cannot give a ſufficient account of the 


uted to thoſe ſubterraneous Waters which paſs up and down thto the 
* 8 of the Earth. Some have fancy'd the Earth to be as one great 
Animal, whoſe ſubterraneous paſſages were like Veins in the Body, 
which receiv'd Water out of the Sea, as the Veins do Blood out of theLi- 
ver ;. and that there are ſome kind of Vapours in the Earth which ſupply 
the place. of vital Spirits, which are diffus'd up and down' the Body 
thro* the Arteries. And that as in an Animal, there are ſome parts: 
which upon the leaſt prick do ſend forth Blood, and others are mote 
callous where the inciſion muſt be deeper before any Blood appears; ſo 
it is in the Earth: When it is open'd in a right Vein we find preſently! 
a Spring of Water; but if we chance to hit on a wrong place, we g0 
deep and may find none; not that Water is wanting, but we have not 
hit on the Veins thro which it runs. And thence the Blood with equil 
freedom and velocity aſcends into the Head as it runs into the Legs, * 
cauſe it is equally diſpers d into all the parts from the Center of it; lo 
in the body of the Earth it is as natural for the Water to aſcend inte 
the tops of Mountains, as it is to fall down into the Center of the 


| 
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| 
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tains, than it is to ſee a Man bleed in the Veins of his Fore- head whel 
he is let Blood there. So in all places of the Earth the parts of E At 
not diſpoſed for apertion; for ſome of them are ſo hard and compact 
that there ſeems. to be no paſſage thro them, (which is the moſt Pe 
Pe reaſon, . why there is no Rain neither in thoſe: places, becau 
1 
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ere. is no ſuch exſudation of thoſe moiſt Vapours thro: and” 
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the Earth; which may yield Matter for Rain, as it is in many of the 
{andy places of Africa; but uſually Mountainous Countries have more 
large, and as it were Temple: veins thro which the moiſt Vapours have 
, free and open paſſage, and thence there are not only more frequent 
Springs there, but Clouds and Rains too. Now if this account of the 
Origin of Springs in the Farth be as rational as it is ingenious and hand- 
ſome, (and there is not much can be ſaid againſt it, but only that then 
zl Fountains ſhould be falt as the Water 1s from whence they come) 
then we eaſily underſtand how the Earth might be overflow'd in the uni- 


verſal Deluge; for then the Fountains of the Deep were broken up, or 


there was an univerſal opening of the Veins of the Earth, whereby all 
the Water contain'd in them would preſently run upon the ſurface of the 
Farth, and muſt needs according to its proportion, advance it ſelf to a 
conſiderable height. But becauſe the ſalving the difference of the Wa- 
ter in Springs from what it is in the Sea, is ſo conſiderable a Phænome- 
11 in our preſent cafe, I therefore rather take this following as the moſt 
rational account of the Origin of Fountains, viz. That there are great 
Cavities in the Earth, which are capable of receiving a conſiderable 
quantity of Water, which continually runs into them from the Sea, 


empty themſelves into it, ſo it diſpatcheth away a like quantity thro' 


to ſuck in and convey away the ſurpluſage of Water,) ſo that by this 
means the Sea never {wells by the Water convey d into it by the Rivers, 
there being as continual a circulation in the body of the Earth, of the 
Water which paſſeth out of the Ocean into the fubterraneous Caverns, 
and from thence to the Mountains, and thence into the Sea again, as 


Arteries into the exterior parts, and returning back again by the Veins 
nto the Heart. According to which we may imagine ſuch a place in 
the Heart of the Earth like Plato's Baratrum, | r 


Tide pan nyt Bal xa yhovos 881 Beebegy, V4 
As Plato in his Phedrus deſcribes it out of Homer, A long and deep ſub- 
terraneous Cavity, as wr yaoua (vppizo! Te Hes of wolaye:, X, On 
rx d Wavlss eter, Into which Cavity all the Rivers at laſt flow, 
md from which they again diſperſe themſelves abroad. Now this Cavity 
of the Earth thus fill'd with Water, ſupplies the place of the Heart in 


re in the Earth have their continual ſupply ; but that which makes thoſe 
palſages of Water which we call Springs and Fountains properly, I ſuppoſe, 
8 thus generated; from thoſe Cavities filfd with Water in the Earth, 
by reaſon of the hot ſteams which are in the body of the Earth, there 


re disſoynꝰd from each other by the heat, by reaſon of which they at- 
02 greater celerity' of Motion, and ſo paſs thro? the inner Pores of the 
th till they come near the ſuperficies of it. Which when they have 
erdacht d to, they are beat back again by the cold, which environs the 
os of the Earth, or at leaſt are ſo arreſted by the cold and condens d 
/ 1t, that they loſe the form of Vapours, and become perfect Water a- 
* Which Water being now more groſs, than while it was a mere 
Tour, cannot deſcend àgain thro' the fame Pores thro? which it aſ- 


(which as it continually receives freſh ſupplies from the Rivers which 


thoſe ſpungy parts of the Earth under the Ocean, which are moſt 74 


there is a circulation of Blood in Man's Body from the Heart by the 


the body of the Earth, from which all thoſe ſeveral Aquedu&s which 


ae continually riſing fome Vapours or little Particles of Water, which 
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underſtood ;, what the meaſure of the Ark was, and what the number of 


cended before, becauſe theſe are not now capable of receiving it: Arg 
therefore it ſeeks. out {ome wider, paſſages near the ſurface of the E 

by which means it moves in an oblique manner, and is ready to embrace 
any other Vapours which are arreſted in the ſame manner: No hen 
theſe are grown to a conſiderable body in the ſurface of a Mountain, ot 
a Plain, and find a vent fit for them, there appears a proper Fountain, 
whoſe ſtreams. are ſtill maintain d by the ſame condenſation of Vapo 
which when they are once come abroad, are in continual Motion, wher 
Rivers are made, which are ſtill finding a paſſage thro the declivity of the | 
ſurface of the Earth, whereby they may return to the Ocean again, Now 
according to tliis account, that grand Phenomenon of the freſhneſs of Foun. 
tain-water, when the Water of the Sea 1s falt, whence it originally 
comes, is ſufficiently reſolv'd. For mere tranſcolation may by. deprees 
take away that which the Chymiſts call the fixed Salt; and for the Vo- 
latile Salt of it (which being a more ſpiritous thing, is not remoyahle 


by Diſtillation, and ſo neither can it be by Tranſcolation,) yet ſuch. an 


evaporation as that miention'd, may ſerve to do it, becauſe it is evident 
that freſh Water will fall from the Clouds, which hath riſen from thoſe 
Vapours which have come out of the Sea: And beſides theſe Vapours or 
{mall Particles of Water in their paſſage through the Earth (elpecially 
when they come near the ſurface of it) do incorporate with other ſweet 
Vapours ; as thoſe which come from Rain, and others, by which means 
they inſenſibly loſe their former acidity and ſharpneſs. But thoſe Fun- 
tains which do retain? their former ſaltneſs, as there are many ſuch in 


the World, may very probably be ſuppos'd not to have come from thoſe 


Vapours condens'd, but to be a kind of breaking of a Vein, in which 
the Salt Water was convey'd up and down the body of the Earth; Now 
then, conſidering that maſs of Waters, and multitude of Vapours ariſing 


thence which are in the Earth, how eaſie is it for us to underſtand what 


the breaking open the Fountains of the Deep means in, Scripture, and 
how by that means, together with the falling down of the Catarads of 
the Clouds, and the letting looſe of the Ocean, the whole Earth might 
be overſpread with an univerſal Deluge? The poſlibility of which was 
the thing to be ſhew'd. 5 220. £6. 
The next thing we come to concerning the Flood, is, the capacity af 
the Ark for receiving the ſeveral Animals which were to propagate the 
World afterwards. Concerning which, two things are necellary, to be 


Animals contain'd in it. The meaſure of the Ark muſt be determind 
by the proportion of the Cubit, which there is no reaſon at all to {up 
poſe either with Origen and others, to have been the Geometrical Cu- 
bit, which contains {ix ordinary Cubits or nine Feet; both becauſe we 
find no mention at all of any ſuch Cubit in Scripture, and becauſe the 
Fabric of the Ark would have been of too vaſt a proportion. (ar 
yet is it probable, what Sir V. Rawleigh ſuppoſeth, that this Cubit mul 
be of a proportion as much exceeding ours, as the ſtature of 2 Cut 
doth ours, both becauſe there is no certain evidence, either from 1 
ture or Reaſon, that the proportion Men then did generally» e. 

what is now. And beſides, this tends not in the leaſt to make the thing 


more plain; for according to that proportion, Ve muſt then have ws hl 
gin'd Beaſts to have been as well as Men; for the Horſe muſt us Un 
proportionably as great to have been ſerviceable, to. Men of th vi 
and ſo the Auimals would have taken up as much more room in the A. a © 


as 
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che Cubit is ſuppos d to be bigger. I ſuppoſe then that Moſes ſpeaks 
the Cubit moſt in uſe in his own time (for he writ ſo that they for 
whoſe uſe he writ, might be eaſily able to underſtand him,) now this 
Cabit by the conſent of Writers contain'd a Foot and a half in lengtgʒ; 
according to which proportion, ſuppoſing the Ark by Moſes's deſcription Sen. 6.15. 
0 have 300 Cubits in length, 50 in breadth; and 30 in height,”'the 
hole capacity of the Ark, according to the computation of oh! Buteg dee oe 
comes to 4500CO ſolid Cubits. For the length of 300 Cubits being 5. 3. 
multiply d into the breadth of 50 Cubits, and the product by the Height 
of 30 Cubits, makes the whole Concavity 450000. Which Matheus E. . 
22 reducing to the German meaſure, makes the Longitude of the Ark ce Noa 
to de 31 Perches, 4 Cubits, 5 Fingers; the Latitude 5 Perches, 2 Cu- b. 66. 
bits and 11 Fingers; the Altitude 3 Perches 1 Cubit, 9 Fingers; allow- 
ing to me Perch 15 Roman feet. So that if we take a Perch to con- 
nun 10 Hebrew Cubits, which exceeds the former 11 Fingers, the whole 
capacity of the Ark will be 450 cubical Perches: And as he faith, Hu- 
juſmdt ſane edificit amplitudo capacifſima eſt, & quamlibet magno animan- 
tm numero haud dubie ſuſficere potuit; the Ark of ſo large a capacit 
might eaſily contain the ſeveral kinds of Animals in it. Which wilt 
be eafily underſtood, if according to our former ſuppoſition, only the 
Animals of the inhabited part of the World were preſerv'd in the Ark; 
But admitting that all kinds of Animals were there, there would be 
room enough for them, and for Proviſion for them. For which Sir V. Raum- 
kigh gives a prudent caution, that Men ought not to take Animals of a 
mist Nature, as Miles and Hyæna's, nor ſuch as differ in ſize and ſhape 
from each other, as the Cat of Europe, and Ownce of India, into the 
ſeveral ſpecies of Animals. Sir V. Raleigh following Buteo reckons 
6, or leſt any be omitted, 100 ſeveral kinds of Beaſts; and under- 
takes to demonſtrate from a triple proportion of all Beaſts, to the Ox, 
Wolf, and Sheep, that there was ſufficient capacity for them in the Ark. 
Hits allows 150 ſeveral kinds of Animals, yet queſtions not the ca- 
city of the Ark. But theſe things are ſo particularly made out by 
noſe Learned Authors, eſpecially by Buteo, that I ſhall rather refer the 
leader for farther ſatisfaction to the Authors themſelves, than take the 
pans to tranſcribe them. 2/9: 2. C. 220-2: T Fe 
1 come now therefore to the evidence of the truth and certainty of VIII. 
his univerſal Deluge, of which we have moſt clear and concurring Te- 
{monies of moſt ancient Nations of the World. For which purpoſe y. cr. 
brats and others, have at large produc'd the Teſtimony of Beraſus the ft. in, 
Caldzan out of Foſephus, concerning the Flood and the Ark, in which B. relig. 
vah was preſerv'd ; of Abydenus out of Cyril and Euſebius concerning Cri. 
liſuthrus, or Noah's ſending out of the Birds to ſee if the Flood were 1 | 
mgd; and of Alexander Polybiſtor, concerning the preſervation of jert. 4- c. 2. ö 
fl "mals in the Ark; of Plutarch concerning the ſending out of the 5, i 
| TRE of Lucian de Dea Syria concerning the whole ſtory, and ſo of Cem. ſacr. 
n and Nicolaus Damaſcenus. Beſides, it is manifeſted by others, 4 1.75 
120 among the Chaldeans the memory of Noah was preſerv'd under the Civit, Dei; 
1 of Oannes, which had part of a Fiſh, and part of a Man, as is A "Hom | 
dent from the fragments of Apollodorus, Abydenus, and Alexander Po- Id. y;.. 1 
* 1 preſerv d in Euſebiuss Greek Chronica; among the Chineſes, Euſci. 77 
vith 1, e name of Proncuns, who by them is'faid to have eſcap'd alone 5. / er. 
0 er Family out of the univerſal Deluge, faith Iſanc Voſſius, who I veg e- 
Ppoleth P or Pi to be only a prefix to the name, and ſo that Puon- P c. 
\ | 5 X X | CUUS, p. 409. 
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American. France, Peru, and other parts. This being therefore ſo fully atteſſe hy 
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Y cuns, is theſame with 6 Naxos. Martinius tells us, de diluvio mults of ap 
Sinicos Scriptores mentio, that the ancient Writers of the Sine High 
ſpeak much ofthe Flood. Johannes de Laet tells out of Leſehavhatus ty, 


conſtant the Tradition of the Flood is among the Indians, both in New. 


. 5. 115. the evident and apparent conſent of fo many Writers and Hiſt 
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which did not own the Authority of the Scriptures, I ſhall Cappoſoix 
ſufficiently prov'd, and proceed to the main thing which concerns he. 
Origin of Nations, which is, The certainty of the propagation, of My. 
kind from the Poſterity of Noah. Of which there is this ſtrong ànd con- 
vincing evidence, that in all that account which the Scripture gives q 
the propagation of Nations from the Sons of Noah, there is ſome ye. 
mainder in the Hiſtory of that Nation, to juſtifie the reaſon of the im. 
poſition of the name 1 the names of the Nations themſelves, which 
have preſerv'd the original name of their Founder in their own; the 


biet. Amit. Medes from Madai ; the Thracians from Thiras; the Jonians from 2 


Ari. An. cans, Arcadians, Elymaans, Aſſyrians, Lydians, from Arki, Arrad, Elam, 


Geogr. ſacr. 


Pehav. de the AHrian Empire be placd ſo low as Petavius and other Chiallaloges 
dot. temp. 7 


9. c. 1. 537 had | 
Tom. 2. + is only ſomewhat abated, but not remov'd; for it ſeems yet unc 


4e van; the Sidenians from Sidon; the Philiſtins from Poleſtbim; the 4. 


Aſſur and Lud, and many others produc d by Grotius, Montanus, Ju 
n mus, and eſpecially Bochartus, who with admirable Induſtry and Leatn- 
ing hath clear'd all this part of ſacred Hiſtory, which concerns the rex 
ſon of the impoſition of the names of the People which were propazztel 
from the Poſterity of Noah, and given a full and ſatisfactory account df 
the ſeveral places where the Poſterity of Noah ſeated themſelves after 
the Deluge. Inſtead of that therefore, I ſhall confider the pretences 
which can be brought againſt it, which are chieffy theſe three. 1. Thatthe 
Chaldean Empire ſeems to have greater Antiquity than can be attributed 
to it by the Hiſtory of Moſes. 2. That the moſt learned Heathen Nx 
tions pretend to be ſelf-originated, and that they came not from any 
other Country. 3. That no certain account is given from-whence Ane 
rica ſhould be Peopled. e 

1. The Hiſtory of the Mirian Empire ſeems inconſiſtent with the 
propagation of the World from the Sons of Noab; for the Reign of 
Ninus and Semiramis is plac'd by many Chronologers within the firſt Cen- 
tury after the Flood, which ſeems a manifeſt inconfiſtency with the pw 
pagation of Mankind from the Sons of Noah; for it ſeems utterly I. 
poſſible that the foundations of ſo great an Empire ſhould be laid in ſ 
{mall a compaſs of time by the Poſterity of three Perſons : © Andbelide, 
Ninus and Semiramis were not the firſt who began the Afjrian Empire; 
for Belus not only reign'd fifty five Years before Ninus, but according i0 
the Chaldean Antiquities from Evechous, who they ſay firſt reign! e 
mong them, are reckon d 495 Years. But admit that the begun} o 


would have it, viz. in the Year after the Flood, 153, yet the dien 


ceivable, that from three Perſons in 150 Years, ſuch multitudes ſhould 
ſpring, as to make ſo large an Empire as that of Maus, and that within 
an hundred Years after the Flood there ſhould be ſuch vaſt molrirvs 
for the building the Tower of Babel, and diſperſion up and dow! Pi 
World ; ſo that according to the Hebrew computation in the 10 
300 Years, viz. about Abraham's time, the World was ſo fully pe": 
that we read of ſeveral Kings encountring one another: By which * 
evident the World had been peopl'd ſome time before, or elſe there 1E 
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not have been ſuch potent Kings as ſome. of them were at that time:: 

This being the grand Difficulty, to it I anſwer theſe things. 

1. There is no ſuch certainty of the beginning of the Mirian Empirez 

+5 for the ſake of that, to queſtion the truth of the Propagation of the 5 

world by the Sons of NO. L have already largely manifeſted the want 

of credibility: in the Chronology of the ancient Chaldeans;. and that we 

have no certain grounds to * age reference to it. Eſpecially as 

1s theſe ſeven firſt Babylonia Kings, which are cited out of Africans, 

by Fuſebins, and Geongitus Syncellus, viz.” Buechons, Chomaſbolus,. Porus, | | 
Nechubes, Abius; Oniballus, Chinzirus, who are ſaid to reign 225 years 
neo Momhs; and alike fabulous, I {uppoſe, is the other Dynafty of ſix . 

4rabian Kings, whoſe Empire is {aid to have ſtood 215 years to the 

time of Belus, who expelld the Arabians, and todł the power to him- 

ſelf: And it is much more agreeable to Reaſon to reject theſe two Dy- 

flies, which had no record of them left in any Hiſtory of the ¶ rian 

Empire, but only in Heraſus, whoſe authority in this caſe hath been 

diſcuſs d already; than to follow our late excellent Primate of Armach, 

who punctually ſets down, the Reign of the Kings of theſe two Dynaſties, 

but cuts off at. leaſt eight Ages in the time of the Mirian Empire from 

Ninus to Sardanapalus, Which times he confines to 496 years, and pla- 

cih Mnur in the 2737 year of the World, according to the Hebrew 

Computation, and ſo to live im the time of the Judges, and be contem- Ver. Arn: 

porary with Deborah : Which he builds only on a place in Herodotus, 1. . . 

which-reſates not to the time between Ninias and Sardinapalus, but to 

the time of the defection of the Medes from the Mirian Empire; as Iſaac Caftizar. 

Hoſius hath already ſhew'd. We cannot then find any certainty in the. 1, Hun. 

beginning of the Arian; Empire, which may give us cauſe to queſtion Gen. 5 r. 

the Propagation of the World from the Poſterity of Mat. * 
2. Me have reaſon to think that there was a more than ordinary mul- 
plication. of the World from the Sons of Noah after the Flood. For 

a GOD had before. puniſtid the World by deſtroying Mankind in it by 

an extrordinary manner; ſo after the Flood, he doth in a particular 

manner bleſs Noah and his Sons, and ſaid unto them, Be fruitful and 

mukiply, and repleniſh the Earth, which may well be thought to have 

then had an extraordinary effect. Several ways have been attempted by 

Learned Men to make appear, to what a vaſt number the Poſterity of 
Noabywouldpincreaſe; in the {pace of two or three hundred years 
aer the Flood. Petauius ſuppoſeth that. the Poſterity of Noah Petav. d % 
might beget Children at ſeventeen, and that each of Noahs Sons v4 9 
Agit have eight Children in the eighth year aſtengthe Flood, and that 
«ery one of theſe. eight might beget eight more; by Mis means in on- 
ly one F amily, as of 7aphes in the year after the Flood 238, he makes 
| gg conſiſting of almoſt an innumerable company of Men. Fo- 
ene Tempor avis, 28 aur moſt-Learned:Primate tells us, takes this uf: ch. 
Nn all of che Poſterity of Noah, when they attain d nwenty years r . 5: 

le had everynycar tw ins, on which ſuppoſition by Arithmerical pro- 
Felton he undertakes to make it a that in the 102 year after the 
les 1554420; but taking a- 
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of the Children of Iſrael i in Agypr; that if from 73 Men iu the 6, 0 
of 215 years there are procreated 600000, how many will be Bags 
three Men i in the ſpace of an hundred years? ſome have ſaid above ny 
Wen. af but with what ſncdeſs in their Arithmetic, Ihallnotdetermin, But whe 
2 e. nun. ther all or any of theſe ways be ſufficient, and ſarisfactory, we | he 
di, c. 26. cauſe to believe that there was a more than ordinary nukiplicatio i 
the Poſterity of Noah after the Flood. "W's; 
3. If we embrace the account of thoſe Copies, which the Settharin 
follow'd in their Verſion, all this difficulty is then ceas'd. For chat x. 
count doth very much enlarge the times, and makes almoſt a thouſand 
between the Flood and Abraham, by which means there will beſufficier 
ſpace given for the propagation of Mankind, the building the Tower of 
Babel. the diſperſion of Nations, the founding the Aſprian Empire, the 
lantation of Foype, China, and other places, all. which ſeem to hays 
een in that time, and to concur with that computation, as well 28 Thy 
ſephus doth, and the whole Primitive Church before TNT which 
tainly ought i in no caſe to be diſregarded. 
The whole controverſy concerning this part of the Chron 
World comes at laſt to this; Whether it be more probable that the Jnr 
who lived under the ſecond Temple (who then were the Truſtees to 
whom were committed the Oracles of Gop) whom the LXX. followin 
their Verſion, had the true reading, or the Talmudic Fews aſteꝶ ti 
1 and baniſhment from their Countrey, when they were 6 
carded by Gop himſelf from being his People, when he brot wphouſe 
among them at the deſtru&ion of Gerais. and the Tem ple. But if 
the Reader deſire farther ſatisfaction concerning this Ae e thi 
bal. Chronology of the LXX. from that of the preſent HehrewGopies, le 
2 may conſult the learned diſſertation of the late learned Biſhop u G 
4705 58 ter upon the LXX. and the later Diſcourſes of Iſaac Voſft 266 on this fub 
1225 Van jet. Setting aſide then the controverſy between the pref 
deLxx. Copies and the LXX. in point of integrity awd incorruption; which [ 
Interp. & meddle not with, I cannot but ſubſcribe to the judgment of ourJudic- 
3 2 Hiſtorian, Sir 8 oh: That if we look over all, and db in 
* Sir Walt. haſtily ſatisfy our Underſta with the firſt things-offer'd, and t 
E ale — do ſlothfully _— owſily ſit "own, Ki 7 findvit Tun 
5. 2. c. 1. grecable rather to follow the reckoning of the LIT. une accordmi'ta joe 
Jett. 7. Editions make it above = years between the Flood and « — 
© ur 
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| he Men haue fupfios d. And therefore where the Scriptures. are plaineſt 
and heſt agreeing with Reafow and Nature,” to what end ſhould ave labour 
| 119 beget doubts and ſeruples, ar draw all things into wonders and marvels ? 
giving alſo firength therebyito common cavillers, and" to thoſe Mens apiſt 
3,1ins,, who only. bend their Wits to find impoſſibilities and monſters in 
the Story "of the World and Mankind, Thus far that excellent Hiſto- 
ran, whole words delerve _— eg much for rſt Ob- 
8 n. 5 # - a | 1 2 | 4 | 2 
Fe ſecond is, From the great pretence of ſeveral Nations that they 
were ſelf-originated, or came not from any other place. This was the 
" pretence of the Agyptians, Grecians, ancient Inhabitants of Italy, and 
others. But how little reaſon we have to give credit to theſe pretences, 
will appear on theſe accounts. 1. The Impoſſibility in Nature that Man- 
kind ſhould be produe d in ſuch a way as they imagin'd, which we have 
manifeſted already in our Diſcourſe of the Origin of the Univerſe. 
2. That the Nations which pretended this, were never able to give ſuf- 
fcient Evidence of it to any other Nation which demanded it; which 
zs manifeſt by their want of any certain Records of their ancient times, 
which is fully prov'd in our Diſcourſe in the firſt Bock of tlie want of 
credibility in the Heathen Hiſtory. 3. The only probable Reaſon which 
induc'd theſe Nations to make themſelves Aborigines, was, becauſe they 
ſuppos'd themſelves to be the firſt Inhabitants of the Countries they 
lid in: which altho' I may allow to the Apgyprians, and ſome other 
ancient Nations, yet I cannot do it to the Hel 


5 or Greeks, who moſt 


wnly and arrogantly pretend to it. Which becauſe it may give more 


light into the greateſt Antiquities of Greece, 'arid ſome other Nations 
than hath been yet diſcover'd or taken notice of, and becauſe it may 
farther tend to clear the truth of the Scriptures, as to the Origin of Na- 
tions, I ſhall more particularly inquire into the firſt Plantation of Greece. 
That it was firſt inhabited by ſome of Noah's Poſterity, is out of que- 
{tion with all thoſe who prefer the moſt ancient and undoubted Records 
of Scripture before the fabulous Impoſtures of Mens Brains. But by 
whoſe immediate Poſterity the Country of Greece was firſt inhabited, is 
pot yet ſo clear as it hath been generally preſum'd to be, by moſt who 
had rather follow the diQates of others, than ſpend time in ſuch en- 
quiries themſelves: Which yet certainly are ſo far from being unwor- 
thy Mens labour and induſtry, that nothing tends moreclearly to ad- 
Vance the truth of Scripture-hiſtory, than ne reconciling the Antiqui- 
nes of the elder Nations to what we find deliver d of the Plantation of 
the World from the Poſterity of Nogh. As to this particular therefore 
of the firſt Plantation of Greece, IL all firſt propound the opinion gene- 
nlly embraced among Learned Men, and then thew how far it is defe- 
dure, and what other more true account may. be given of it. It is evi- 
dent from Moſes, Gen. 10. 3. that the Poſterity of Fuphet took poſſeſ- 
bon of the Illes of the Gemiler, i. e. according to the Mebrew Idiom, not 
only ſuch as are properly ſo call'd, but all thoſe Countries which lay 
duch upon the Sea, being at any diſtande from nl fine, efpecially ſuch 
% lay between the Ocean and Moditerruncam Sea; and ſo both Greece 
15 {taly come under the name of the Iſles ofvthe Gentiles. Among the 
5 of Japbet none is dnoeiv dd ſo probable to have iſtpeopled Greece, 
he whoſe name was preſervd a the Inhabitants of Greece with 
ry little alteration: *Andifo asthe Meder from Maaai, the Afſpriansfrom 
Lr, che Thrasiaurfrom Thirac, by the like Analogy the Tovians from 
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Jaan. From which it is obſervable, that akho' among che Greeks ö 

ſelves, the Jonians were but as one diviſion of that People hich inhabi. 

ted Greece, yet other Nations comprehended all under the name of 1. 

nian. For which we have ſufficient evidence from He Hebiut, and the 

Heſych, vv. Scholiaſt on Ariſtophanes. Oi Bale a@ 91 TY Fou Ia dee faith He. 

"Iz. ſpebins;, and more to this purpoſe tlie Scholiaſt ſpeaks. » Tier, g. 

Schol. in Alwas*Iaovac of Hag ag inane. For 'Izovs with the Inſertion" of the Zo 

ariftopb. Digamma (which is always done when two Vowels meet) is "Ido, 
Stephanus 1, — and Stephamus Byzantius tells us, that frem Ida 
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voy „Jah, and fo Homer, 3 e eee 
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And Dionyſius Periegetes reckons up Idar as one of the'Riyers Of Acala, 
8 0 9 4 a : | F . C . 4 4 
Diomſ. v. Erda N 8dr Keie tra pe. Idas. W 3 
316. | | 4 | Wo: x 12 x * 
And which much confirms this opinion, the Hebrew word for Pann 


before the points added by the Maſorites, vis. pv bears a perfect Analo- 

gy with the Greek Io and jv wi in Scripture is taken for Grette ; 

and ſo Dan. 8. 21. Alexander is call d z J7h, which the LXX. render 
Ba ixnNlwowve and Joel 3.6. Tou have 2 my Sone, Im n the 

Sons of Javan, i. e. to the Greeks, as it is generally underſtood Bit 3; 

Javan cannot be ſuppos d to have come into theſe parts without his F- 

mily, ſo it is generally preſum'd that there are no obſcure foot-ſteys 

left of 7avan s eldeſt Son, Eliſha's ſeating himſelf in Greece. For from 

him Foſephus derives the name Awe, with whom the Feruſalem Pan- 

4r. Mont. phraſt concurs. Montanus from thence derives the name Ele, from 
, baleg- J. whence he ſuppoſeth the Greeks are call'd *EXXlwves. Bochartus finds the 
* cleareſt remainders of Eliſha in Elis, the ſame with Peloponneſus, one part 
of which by Homer is call'd Aliſium; thence Ezeck, 27. 7. we read of the 

purple and ſcarlet from the Nies of Eliſha, which makes it moſt probable 

to be that part of Greece Which lay upon the Jonian Sea, where the bell 


N ; Purple next to the Tyrian was found, as the Learned Bochartus hath de- 


| up 16, monſtrated from ſeveral Authors. This is now the ſubſtancg of the ge- 


nerally-receiv d account concerning the plantation of Greece from the 
Poſterity of Nah. Which if it be taken as to that People which did 
at length poſſeſs Greece, I ſee no reaſon to diſapprove it ; but if it be 
extended to the firſt plantation of Greece, I ſee as little to embrace it 
That we may therefore judg more freely of the firſt Inhabitants of Hue, 
it is requiſite we take an account of it from thoſe who profeſs hem. 
ſelves moſt vers d in their own Antiquities, matter of 
this nature, which is atteſted by the common conſent a the moſt leam- 
ed Antiquaries of Greece, be the more credited, in that Mt they thus 
| 77 * may be ſuppos d to come from an ancient W 
8 Ition. 5 * 8 OT $2 | N . „ e 4 2 - 2. ' 
XI. It is evident therefore, from the judgment of rhe-moſt learned and 
dicious, even of the Greeks themſelves, that Greece was firſt inhabited 
by a People by them calkd Barbarout, i. e. a People different from ten 
in Language and Manners. So Epborus, whom Polybius commences 
the, belt, Writer of the Greek Antiguit ies, faith that Greec⸗ as ind 
ted by a barbarous People before the. Hellen me into it. And Halen, 
Mleſuus cited by Sgrabo concerning fe lenonn ia, zer oe. B FH 
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lu) BdeCaggt, which Strabo himſelf not only believes of Pelypormeſis, 
but of all Greece, that it was aſlemle aeg dem 14 wdMawr, ancient 2 
plantation of Barbarians, the ſame is affirm'd by Ariſtotle writing of the Surah l.. 
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ing poſleſs d by the Arcadians, it was inhabited by a barbarous People, . 


who becauſe they were expulſed their Country before Moon- riſing, the 
Arcadians call'd themſelves Tegoinluer Whether that be the ground of 
that vain-glorious boaſt (of which many reaſons are given by learned 
Men) I here diſpute not; it 1s ſufficient that we find the Grecians were 
not the firſt who peopled any of theſe ſeveral places; which is likewiſe 
atteſted by Herodotus, Thucydides, and others, whoſe teſtimonies we ſhall 
afterwards produce. It being then evident that the Grecians were not 
the firſt who inhabited that Country after. from them catled Greece, it 
follows to be 1nquur'd' what this barbarous People was, and from whence 
they came. Strabo hath given us in a large Catalogue of the names of 
many of them, as the Dryopes, Caucones, Leleges, beſides the Aones, 
Tembices, Hyantes, and many others; but theſe ſeem not to have been 
that ancient People, but rather ſome latter Caſtl ings of the Carians, who, 
a8 Thucydides tells us, did very often make inroads upon the quarters 
of Greece. That People which had the largeſt ſpread, and greateſt An- 
tiquity, was the Pelaſgi: thence Peloponneſus was anciently called 
TINaoytc. Stephanus Bygant ius II!Nowownos Teas inwupia, Ard TIaryia 
and "AzſG-* and Apollodorus faith, that the Peloponneſians were anciently 
called Pelaſgi; and Euripides, 
i, 


 TIr\aoſtwras dvd ufd 7 Wojy 


Aavass, 


And elſewhere, 
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Theſe Pelaſgi were not only in Peloponneſus, but in Artica too, as ap- Srabo, l. 9: 
pears by Strabo, where he faith the Nation of the Pelaſgi did inhabit, 
and by the Athenians (that is after their mixture) they were called 
wthaglo, Stork, Ag F i,, for their frequent removals from place 
to place: And Panſanias mentions their being under the Acronoli at A- 
thens : that they were in Theſſzh, is evident from Heſychius. LIMA el 
0 Neorahoof 0 iviov Þ Bags zepv, „ WS. 3m Thihaoys ARHαj;ů . fulpſvc! wo- 
Ymhamſlo* Arcadia ſeems to have the firſt or chief place of their reſi- 
lence, for the Arcadians who were accounted wanatrdle thn F Dubuler, 
do vindicate the Founder of this Nation, whom they call Pelaſgur, to 
themſelves, and ſay he was an e&royv» among them, that is, the fit᷑ſt who 
ame into that Country; for all thoſe, whoſe Original they knew not, 
ey called Terre filios, and Genuinos terre. Pauſanias rightly con je- Paxſen. if 
* that he was the firſt Man among them, not as tho* he was alone, rad. 
t becauſe the Chief Ruler and Commander among them, and that : 
* them into the Country; but tho they might fix themſelves 
Wout Arcadia, it is evident they ſpread farther; for Menecrates Eleates Strab. l. 13 
ay Book of the Founders of Cities, affirms that all the Sea-coaſts of 
= called Tonica, beginning from Mycale, were firft inhabited hy the 
3.5 nay we find them yet much higher in Epirus, who were, as en, l. 7. 
rab9 tells us, the firſt Founders of that famous Ofiche of Dogont, for | 
| 4 WE. 


Common-wealth of the Tegeates concerning Arcadia; that before its be- Sch lialt. 
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1 Philoſtr. in Which Philoſtratus beſt interprets, when he faith they were ur 
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fo Epborns in him faith. it was TI a,, ide, and that theſe Were 


T Dada dwasdbiify dexatoralor:; Thence the Poet, 


Zit da Owdwors IIeN ix: 


And Heſod, 


Sl Quit: Teac len Foo. 


Srrabo farther makes it evident, that they were a barbarous bel 
which livd about Dodona, from the deſcription Homer gives of them, 


"Aud! 3 Te) Nel 
Tol vouss* wwnpn”), dvinlowcd'ts - yapardlvey,, 


rues „ Sre xdleoxdaouycr + Bicy, ſuch that thought the Gods were beſ 
pleaſed with their ſimplicity and ſeverity of Life, and therein far different 
from the Grecian humour. Suidas in Theſſalicis (cited Iikew iſe by Straby 
ſaith, that the Temple of Dodona was remov'd from Scotuſa in Pelaſpia 
to Theſſala, which is contirm'd by Herodotus in Euterpe, where he largely 
ſpeaks of the Temple and Oracle at Dodona. + Theſe Pelaſgi confin d not 
themſelves to Greece neither, but were diſpers'd- into the neighbour 
Iſlands, as Chios, Crete, Leſbos, Lemmos, Imbro, Samos, as will appear 
afterwards; and at laſt came into Italy, as isgwell known, and are thought 
to be the ſame with the Tyrrhenians, and by ſome conceiv'd tobe the fit 
Founders of Rome. We ſee what a large ſpread the Pelaſgi had over 
Greece, which was divided after the Hellens began to appear, into 
T7 Waco and m Dany, as Herodotus witneſſeth ; and ſo thele two 
appear to be a very different People from one another, and not the lam | 
under different names, as is commonly thought. 3 j 
Which ſufficiently appears from their Language, which was quite 
different from one another. So Herodotus, Hoav ei Taco Baglaggy hurt 
cey leſſec, they ud a barbarous Language; i. e. a Language not under- 
ſtood by the Helens; who at firſt had their chief Reſidence in Theſe; 
from whence by degrees they came forwards into Greece, as Thucydides 
ſhews. For altho' the name of Hellens at laſt ſpread it ſelf over all the 
People of Greece, yet it was at firſt peculiar to that part of Theſſaly called 
Prþiotis, and thence Homer calls them properly Hellens, which followed 
Achilles from thence : And it appears by Homer, that there was a Git 
there called EO, which as Stepbanus de Urbibus tells us, was there 
built by "rs, altho? he will not have him to be Hellen the Son of 
Deucalion, but the Son of Pthius, wherein he 1s miſtaken: For Thucydides 
plainly ſhews, that it was from Hellen the Son of Deucalion, that the 
name "Ems came, and this Hellen livd in Prhjotis. But altho they 
were firſt in Pthiotis, yet they daily increaſing in numbers and pee” 
degreesthey got all Theſſaly into their hands, of which one part Was c 
IIe N acid rie; afterwards under Dorus the Son of Hellen they conquer 


Heſtiæctis, that part of Theſſaly which lies under the Mountains 
and Olympus ; from thence they were beaten back by the Cadine an 
Pindus, where the Greeks were firſt called Manedvel, as Herodotus 5 
us; from hence they went into Dryopis, and thence into F cler 
and there had the name Dorians: Bur before their coming hither, ; } 
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had firſt ſecured themſelves of the Hellens, lying between Theſſaly and 
Peloponneſtls, and there they diſpoſſeſt the Pelaſgi in all the Artic Region; 
who were now forc'd to ſubmit or to fly; they who ſubmitted; as moſt 
of them did, were incorporated into the Greeks, and became one People 
with them, and ſo by degrees loſt thar former Language which was pe- 
culiar to themſelves and wholly diſtin& from the Greek Tongue. Thar 
the Helens did thus gradually come into Pelgponneſus, is evident from 
the names of People and Places common to Theſſaly and Peloponneſus ; 
which came from hence, that tho' the Greeks left the Cities behind 
them, yet they carried moſt of the names along with them. Thus the 
| thei, Jonians, and Holians, and Dorians in Peloponneſus came from 
thoſe of the ſame names in Theſſaly; and ſo likewiſe the names of theſe 
following Regions and Cities were common to both, as Ellopia, Eſtiæa, 
Fretria, and Oropos, Graia, Lariſſa, Pſophis, Iton, OEchalia, and very 
many others. Salmaſius ſeems to he of opinion, that the Pelaſgi never Selm 2: 
usd any Language diſtin& from the Hellens; but beſides that it is di- Ven. 2. 
reftly contrary to the Teſtimony of Herodotus, the Arguments he pro- 
| ducerh for it are very weak. The firſt is, becauſe the Pelaſgi that went 
into Laly, did uſe the Greek Tongue, from their calling Ag ylla Care, 
from ale, a word pronounc'd from one on the Walls: And becauſe 
the Arcades usd only the Greek Language in the Avlian Dialect, 
which Fvander carried with him into Italy, and from which moſt of 
the old Roman Language was deriv'd. But doth not Herodotus expreſly 
ay, that after the mixture between the Greeks and Pelaſgi theſe by de- 
grees loſt their own proper Language, and made uſe of the common | 
Greek Tongue? Yetafterwards too, it is evident from Herodotus in fome © 
places, as at Crotona, they did ule a Language different from the Greek. 
His other Argument is, That the names of the eldeſt Perſons menticn'd 
were originally Greek; but this is expreſly deny'd by Strabo, who makes 
the contrary, one of his ſtrongeſt Arguments, that the Barbarians did 
anciently inhabit Greece; and inſtanceth in Cecrops, Codrus, Avlus, 
Cothus, Drymas, Crimanus. Thus we have abundantly prov'd againſt 
the common opinion, that Greece was not firſt peopl'd by the Hellens, or 
the Poſterity of Eliſa, altho* theſe did afterwards come to the full poſſeſ- 
lion of Greece. Leena | 
t remains that we ſhew whence theſe Pelaſgi came, and of whoſe Po- XIII. 
ſterity they were, and what the Language was which was us'd by them. 
He that gave the name to this People according to the Grecian Fables, 
was one Pelaſgus, which none will wonder at among them, whoſe con- 
tant cuſtom It was, (partly by reaſon of their Ignorance of the true 
account of their Names, and partly by their Pride, that they might not 
em ignorant of any thing) when they meet with any Names of Peo- 
ple, to tind out ſome Perſon near it. who was the Founder of them, - 
Thus Attica from Aæus, it being anciently called Alix, and Cranae | x 
from Cranaus, Aigialea from Ægialeus, Mauritania from Maurus, Scy- | 
ioia from one Scythes, Galatæa 2 Galates, and thus in multitudes of 
er Names. But from the name Pelaſgi, we may probably find out 
the 2 p50 Ws gh 
true Founder of the People, allowing that variation which is uſually - 
aus d thro' the Greeks, melting the harſher words of the Eaſtern Lan- 
daes into a ſound fit for their more delicate Palates ; as is evident in 
the comparing the Names of the Prophets in Hebrew, with what they _— 
% in the Greek Verſion. Thus the P-laſes may. with great probability =_ 
deriv'd from 399, Phaleg ; for which we have the concurrent Teſti- 8 1 
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mony of two Learned Perſons, Grotius and Salmaſitrs, who are content: 
ed to mention it, without bringing much evidence of Reaſon for i. 
What they only touch at, we ſhall endeavour to make out more 1 
large; which we ſhall do by removing the great preſumptions againg 
it, and lay ing down the probabilities for it. The great preſumptions ly. 
ing againſt it are; for that the Iſles of the Nations fell to the Poſterity 
of Jepheth, and that Phaleg livd with Eber in Chaldea, For the 
firſt, it muſt be acknowledg'd that the greateſt part of the Countries 
lying upon the Ocean and Mediterranean, were in the time when Moſs; 
wrote ſo inhabited ; not that the Habitations of the Sons of Noah had 
their bounds and limits ſet them either by GO D or Noah, but that the 
Poſterity of Fapher did chiefly addreſs themſelves to thoſe parts which 
lay towards Europe; but yet not fo, as to exclude any of the Poſterity of 
Sem, if their neceſſities for farther room made it neceſſary for them to 
ſeek for Habitations farther abroad. For we can have no reaſon to 
think, that becauſe the chief of Sem Poſterity did live together, there 
fore none of them went farther off, which neceſſity would put them 
upon becauſe of their great increaſe; for we read of Phaleg and others, 
that beſides thoſe in direct Line to Abraham, (whoſe Genealogy it was 
Moſes his great deſign to recount ) they begat many other Sons and 
Daughters, which would make it neceſſary for them, to ſeek their Ha- 
bitations farther abroad. And that Phaleg and Ragau did fo, we have 
the expreſs Teſtimony of Epiphanius, Þariy x, Palay oi, om d Elen, 
xMipa ptorores m8 T Txubias pwitd x Tots auTy tutor wegomejIneg , im © 
Onegs Muxias x, tea, N Steg of Oegres yiloaoi, That from the Ape of 
Therah and thence forward, Phaleg and Ragau diverted towards the clime 
of Europe, to part of Scythia, and were joynd with thoſe Nations from 
which the Thracians Rv 4 Several things make this not ſo improbable 
as ſome have imagin'd it to be; for firſt, it is the conſtant acknowledy- 
ment of all ſober Inquirers into the Original of the Greeks, that Greece 
was firſt peopled from Scythia; and indeed almoſt all the Nations in 
Europe have come out of that Country: Beſides, there is evidence of it, 
even in the Grecian Fables; for Prometheus (from whom the Greets de- 
riv'd themſelves) is fancy'd by them to lie bound in Mount Caucaſus 
which muſt be ſuppos d to be the Country from whence he came. Again, 
it is evident already that the Hellens came not into Greece before it was 
peopled by the Pelaſgi, and that theſe had different Language and Cu- 
ſtoms from one another; now then in all probability, altho' the Polte- 
rity of Eliſa might come firſt down from Scyrhia into thoſe parts, and 
ſeat themſelves in Macedonia and Theſſaly, where they had in probabr 
lity more than room enough at firſt, and a Country to their deſire; 
they might be willing to permit the Poſterity of Phaleg to pals on far 
ther; for in thoſe firſt Plantations we cannot otherwiſe concelve, 7 
that the laſt comers muſt be the fartheſt goers ; unleſs they had lirel9 
enough to drive the former Inhabitants out of their Seats whereo! il 
were already poſſeſs d, as the Scythians did afterwards, and ſo the He 
lens : So then the Poſterity of Phaleg being forced to quit their boy" 
Country, becauſe of the multitude of Inhabitants, muſt be ſuppol ft 
take that courſe, where in probability they might find an empty om 
for them to dwell in; thence they come towards Europe; for on 
how the Poſterity of Sem did ſpread it ſelf Eaſtwards already, and x 
Southwards, and coming to part of that vaſt Country of 'Seythia, Wi 
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was both already taken up, and not ſo convenient an Habit 
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hem, they draw downwards towards Thracia; and there the Poſterity 
of Thiras, from whom the Thracians came, had already poſſeſſed them- 
ſelves : Paſſing farther into Theſſaly, they find that already planted by 
ſome of the Poſterity of Eliſa, but as yet but ſcant and thin of Inhabi- 
ants; therefore they diſperſe themſelves up and down through ſome 
nart of Epirus, molt part of Ellas, and ſome paſs into Peloponneſus, 
where they fix themſelves chiefly upon Arcadia, and thence ſpread up 
and down by degrees towards the Sea-ſide; for we cannot but think that 
the Maritime parts were the laſt peopled, partly for fear of another De- 
loge, partly for want of conveniency of Navigation, moſt of their Tra- 
" being by Land; and partly when Navigation grew more in uſe for 
ear of Pirates, who drove a great Trade upon the Coaſts of Greece in 
elder times, as is moſt evident from Thucydides in the beginning of his 
Hiſtory. Thus we have a reaſonable account given of the Pelaſgi their 


frſt coming into Greece, and how by degrees the Hellens came to poſſeſs 


W their Country, and what a fair pretence the Arcadians had to boaſt of 

/ the greateſt Antiquity, their Country being probably firſt peopled by 
the Pelaſgi of any part of the whole Cherſoneſe, and the Seat of the 
Leader of the whole Company whom they call Pelaſgus, and the Scrip- 
tures Phaleg. | 

Having thus far clear'd the Antiquities of Greece as to the firſt Planters 
of it, whom we have evidenc'd to have been the Pelaſgi, and theſe de- 
rid from Peleg, it will be no great difficulty to reſolve what Language 
they brought along with them, which muſt be ſuppos'd to be the ſame 
with that us'd in the Family from whence Peleg or Phaleg came, as to 
the ſubſtance of it, altho' it might admit as great variation of Diale& from 
it as the Chaldee or Syriac doth. But this I will not only ſuppoſe, but 
offer theſe probabilities for the proof of it: The firſt is, the agreement 
of the ancient Greek Language with the Hebrew in many of its primi- 
ire words; and here we have a moſt rational and probable account 
gen of it; which is, the Greeks mixing with the Pelaſgi, and both 


usd by the Pelaſgi in their Greek Language; which are evidently of an 
kaſtern Extraction, the ground of which cannot with ſuch probability 
be fetch d from Cadmus and the Phœænicians, becauſe it is not ſo eaſy 
almiſſion of a foreign Language after the perfection of their own, un- 
les by long tract of Time, or great numbers over- running the former 
eopfle, neither of which can be ſo truly affirm'd of Cadmus and his Com- 
pany; for they were ſoon driven out of Greece, he himſelf ending his 
75 in Ihricum; neither was their Spread ſo large as that of the Pelaſgi, 
ho were before poſſeſſors of the Country; and it is continually ſeen, 
o uimpoſſible it is for any Conquerors, as the Greeks were, to bring 
e own Language fo into a place, where ſome of the former People 
ie ſuffered to live, and not to retain many of their old words among 
am, and ſo make the Language mixt of both, as it is in all Nations 
conquer d by the Romans, the Roman not being purely ſpoken by any, 
ut Corrupted with a mixture of the former Language in uſe zwang 
dem. The ſecond Argument is, from the different Pronunciation an 
aleds in uſe in the Greek Language; of which no account ſo likel 


185 gen, as the mixture with different Languages. This is mo 
a Fan the Doric Dialect; for the Dorians inhabiting probably where 
olt of the Hola had been, their Pronunciation and Diale& comes 


ic nexeſt to the Eaſtern of any of the Greeks: For in the Doric Diale&t 


coming to be one People, they muſt needs retain many of the old words 
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Strabo. 1.5. Habitations abroad: Thence Strabo calls the Nations of the Pelaſsi 


Phen. Col. we find the Pelaſgi in Chios, %, Xiet 5 olusds tout} Tiehaaſds Sao wh de 


©. was called Pelaſgia, faith Strabo, whoſe name is likewiſe fetched out of 
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the Dale, or broad pronimciation, is moſt taken notice of: 80 ho 
in Theocritus upbraids the Dorians, òri whdladodsry awwuila, they ſpeck. 
every thing very broad; which anſwers to the pronunciation of the Raſter 
Languages; beſides, the Doric Dialect delights much in adding 2 to the 
end of words, which beſides that it is the Cuſtom of Eaſtern Tongues | 
eſpecially the Syriac, it doth much widen the Pronunciation, The thin 
Argument is from the remainders of the Eaftern Tongues in thoſ 
places, eſpecially where the Pelaſgi had been. The Pelaſgi are much 
taken notice of for their frequent removes and travelling from one place 
to another ; which I ſuppoſe was chiefly after the Hellens had conquer 
the Country where they dwelt, then they were forcd'to go ſeek "Ik 


Wo % Tay) 7 HC» wegs imravesuons* And elſewhere, that they 
Id. lib. 12. were w * EJopns TO WHAM OV N, they Went up and down to 
a great part of Europe: But we may ſuppoſe them to have made their firſt 
and chief reſort to the neighbour Iſlands to Greece; where we ſhall { 
1d lib. 3. what evidence they left of their Language there. The firſt Iſland we \ 
meet with them in, is Crete: So Strabo ſpeaking of them, Kat «53 
Keirns iroixot yelovaotv, ws Ono Ouręegs; that a Colony of them livd in 
Crete, for which he voucheth Homer's Authority: 3 


* 


Hom. Odyſ. An of @Mav gra pepſin, & N *Aywel, 
F* SEP» Ey cw *Ereoxenles pilaminTtors, Ov 3 xudaves, n 
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It is evident then that the Pelaſgi were in Crete. Now moſt of the Cre- 
tan words are of an Eaſtern extraction, if we believe the Learned B.. 
Bichurt. de chartus, who hath promis'd a Diſcourſe on that ſubject: Beſides Crete, 

J. © Go . . 0 eb - . 
hes Ser hei, faith Strabo, the Inhabitants of Chios ſay, that the Pxlaſi of 
Theſſaly were their firſt Inhabitants'; and here the forenamed Learned 
Perſon hath deriv'd the name Chios, the Mountain Pelineus, and the 
Wine Arviſium, all from the Eaſtern Languages. The next we find 
Strabo J. 1. them in, is Leſbos, % * AzoCov TINaoliav denxaor, Which from them 


Brhart. the Faſt. By Bochartus farther, we find them in Lenmos and Inbros: 
concerning whoſe names, ſee Bochartus 82, I know that Learned Au- 


thor makes the Phenicians the Authors of all theſe Names, from 19 
other ground generally, but becauſe they are of an Eaſtern derivation; 


but according to what we have laid down, we may yield to the thing * : 

ſelf, and upon clearer grounds; for of ſome of theſe Iflands he inge . 
muoully confeſſeth he can find no evidence of the Phwnicians bring n Wi * 

oy * „them. Phwnices in his Inſulis habitaſſe nuſquam legimus -* But we tid a 
it very plain, that in thoſe very Iflands the Pelaſgi inhabited; and wie y 

ther account then be more probable, let the Reader judge. One 15 y 

more I ſhall infiſt on, which is the Original of the Stadien My 4 

ries : That theſe were as to their Names from the Eaſtern Languigs 1 

is now acknowledg d by all Learned Men, the Cabiri being ſo eiten £ 

derivd from , which ſignifies ftrength and power, i. e. the r 

ſhed Wh * ſo Cabiri is explain'd by Varro and Tertullian, and the particula 375 2 I 
Bochart. Of the ſeveral Cabiri, mention'd by the Scholiaſt on en, AY 4, 
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chat Learned and Excellent Bochartus from the Eaſtern Languages; on- 
Iy he will needs have them deriv'd from the Phænicians, whereas He- 
aht exprelly tells us that they were from the Pelaſgi, whoſe words 
7 theſe; 8518 J ral Kab eie v. deſi pep?) r Eapolenines emlenizo: NaCl Herod, I. 2. 

ao ſdv · And again, T 8 Tetobenixlu olxsoy 90 09e IIe coe ol STol Tot 
© 4 Alkualoros TWO tyivoro, % "Dog roy Zapuolenines ra de ga C avs, 
We ſee evidently by this, that the Samor bracians deriv'd their Myſteries 
ſom the Pelaſgi; and without all queſtion they had their names from 
hence, whence they deriv'd\their Myſteries: And to this purpoſe it is | 
farther obſervable, that as the old Hetrurians were certainly a lony = 
of the Pelaſgi, upon their removal out of Greece: ſo Yoſſius obſerves Yoſſi de 
that the old Hetruſcan language (fere a Syris habet cuncta ſacrorum no- N * 
nina.) hath almoſt all the ſacred Appellations from the Eaſtern tongues. Gree. 4. 
For which purpoſe it is farther obſervable, which Grotius takes no- nt. in 
tice of, that the jus pontificum Romanorum was taken a great part from 
the Hetruſci, and the Hetruriang had it ab Hebræis out of the Eaſtern 
parts. « 2 f 2. 5 TP ; , 1 
- By all which I cannot conceive but this opinion, notwithſtanding its XV. 
novelty, is advanc'd to as high a degree of probability, as any that ſtands 
on the like foundations; and not only ſo, but it is an excellent clue to 
direct us to the Labyrinth of Antiquities, and give us a fair account 
whence the Eaſtern Tongues came to be ſo much us'd among both the 
ancient Greeks and Hetrurians, One thing more this will help us to 
underſtand far better than any ſalvo hath been yet us'd for it; which is 
the afinity ſpoken of by Arius King of Lacedemon in his Letters to Onias, 
between the Fews and Lacedemonians : Meęibn & yeut) ey re r Eraglatf 1 Maccab: 
„ EHu dri eoiv ad pot, 0 Sri deu On Ps AC which is explain d Faleph, An. 
by Joſephus thus: Cru odles Yeah Twi, Geguſp os d wos aw ves Tedator x; . 8 
Aale ou & T weys AEEαAW eiucibriſ G They had found in a book that © 9: 
the Jews and Lacedzmonians were of the ſame ſtock, from their mutual 
relation to Abraham. Yoſſrus thinks the original of this was from thoſe f, de I. 
of the poſterity of Anak, who came into Greece, and Peopled Sparta, and 14. ;. 
would ſeem to have been of the poſterity of Abrabam; or that they were 
partly of the Poſterity of Abraham by Agar or Ceturah, and partly of the 
(anganites, driven out by Foſbug : But how unlikely a thing is it (fup- 
poling Sparta Peopled by the Canaanites, which yet is not evident) that 
they ſhould give out themſelves to be of that ſtock which they had been 
expell'd their Country by? And for the true poſterity of Abraham com- 
Ing thither, as We have no ground for it but the bare aſſertion, ſo we 
lave this ſtrong evidence againſt it, that all that came from Abraham 
vere Circumcis d, as the Ibmaelites, Hagarens, &c. which we never 
ad of among the Lacedemonians, H. Grotius differs not much from 
the opinion of Voſſius concerning the ground of this kindred between 

e Jews and Spartans: For in his Notes on that place in the Maccabees, 
Where it is ſpoken of, he gives this account of it. The Dorians, of 
Whom the Spartans Were a part, came from the Pelaſgi ; the language 
the Pelaſgi was different from that of the Greeks, as appears by Hero- 
1 us in his Clio n el age BdeCapgy yore ils. Now the Pe- 
10 * he) are vn diſperſi, a ſcatter d Nation; thence he ſuppoſeth 
N 5 laſgi or baniſh'd People, to have come from the Confines of A. 
% and Syria, in which the poſteriry of Abrabam and Ceturah had 
Macd themſelves 1 S 4 | 

mſelves. But, 1. it is uncertain whether the poſterity of 
'abam by Ceturab were placd ſo near Canaan or no. I knew Junius 
, * 4 me endeavours 
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Strabo l. 11. Fews in Armenia, where Strabo mentions a Region calFd Odomantic, 


Bichart, de of Grotius on that account ſeems not very probable. Bochartus, who 
Phen, Col. 


J. 1. e. 43. 


Laconicis. Surely the Lacedemonians were very ambitious of Kindre 


Scalig. Ca- ſome have lov'd to call Him) ef. oy faith to it: All that he ſaith, 


22 —— 22 


endeavours to find the ſeat of all the Sons of Cæturab in Arabia; bot 
Mercer gives ſeveral not improbable reaſons why he conceives them ola 1 
not in the Eaſt of Canaan, but in the Eaſtern parts of the World. 2. We 
have no evidence at all of any remove of theſe Sons of Abraham by ( 
turab out of the parts of Arabia, ſuppoſing them plac'd there; nor any 
reaſon why they ſhould be baniſh'd thence. 3. That which was te 
badg of Abraham's poſterity, was never that we read of in uſe among 
the Spartans, which was Circumciſion. Indeed in much later Ages 
than this we ſpeak of, we read of a People among the Thraciant who 


were circumcis'd, whom the Greeks themſelves judg d to be Fews. $ 


Ariſloph. Ariſtophanes brings the Odomantes in. Tis r *O/ouaylev d wiC allen 
* Ke ay* vibe (ſaith the Scholiaſt) i. e. dviriNnov, iNcauvorle q NA 


of Oegues Ta ald ol x, Imozovewya axo wre, Whereby it is plain that Cu- 
cumciſion was in uſe among the Thraciansz for theſe Odomantes were 
(faith the Scholiaſt) a People of Thrace. Sa 5 ones "Ivdais; I), |; 
ſeems it was a Tradition among them that they were Jews. If ſo, it 
ſeems moſt probable that they were ſome of the ten Tribes, who were 
plac'd about Colchis, and the adjacent places: For Herodotus in Euteye 
ſaith, that the Syrians that livd about the Rivers Thermodoon and Por- 
thenius, learn d Circumciſion from the Colchi, of whom he ſaith, Maru 


 wavlwy Koryor x, Aryurlior , Aibionss DHH, an agyns Ta ai, On! 
Wi gan 9 X Onl 


the Colchi, and Xgyptians, and Ethiopians had originally the cuſtom if 
Circumciſion. Or elſe the Odomantes might be ſome of the diſpemd 


and ſo they retain d the name of the place from whence they came, a 
ter their removal into Thrace. But whatever theſe Odomantes were, 
they were far enough from the Spartans, who never were thus ſulpe- 
Qed of Fudaiſm, nor laught at for Circumciſion. So that this opinion 


hath been ſo happy in many other Conjectures, yet here gives out, un- 
leſs it may depend upon the Teſtimony of Claudius Iolaus in Stephanu 
Bizantius, who fabulouſly derives the ems from one Frudeus Spartin, 
who went from Thebes along with Bacchus into the Wars; which Spar- 
ton they might confound with another Sparton, the Son of Phonorew, 
the Founder of Sparta; which yet is rejected as a Fable by Pausanias in 


with the Jews, that would claim it upon ſuch grounds as theſe, eſpeci 
ally at ſuch a time when the People of the Fews were under diſtrels 
and their Kindred might be like to coſt them ſo dear; and if they had 
never ſuch a mind to have claim'd Kindred with the Fews, they would 
certainly have done it upon a more plauſible mi than the Table 
of one Claudius Tolaus, that had neither Senſe nor Reaſon in it; and yet 
ſuppoſing his Fable true, it had been nothing to the purpoſe, without 
the linking another Fable to it, which was ſo groſs, that even the Gre 

themſelves were aſham'd of it, who were always the moſt daring or 
gers of Fables in the World. But let us ſee farther what the Divine (8 


is only a wonder or two at it: Quid magis mirum quam Lacedammu 
ab Abraham prognatos eſſe, &c. and a refutation of an abſurd. den 
that CEbalus the Father of Tyndareus, and Grandfather of C 1 
lux, and Helena, was the ſame with Ebal, mention'd Gen. 10.28. 1 7 
there can be no reaſon for, ſince Ebal was the Son of Joktan, and 10 
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dot chiefly CEbakis was within an hundred years before the deſtruction 
of Try; but Phaleg Unkle to Ehal, died 664 years before OEbalns in 
. 1993. Thus far then we cannot find any plauſible account of 
this claim of Kindred : but tho it be an endleſs taſk to make good all 
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laſei were the firſt who Peopled Greece, (XG H waf inmikace, 

is Fraß s expreſſion of that Nation, that it ſpread over all Greece ) and 

withal it appears that the chief Seat of the Pelaſgi was in Arcadia, to 

which next ad joyns Laconia ;, and therefore in all probability was Peo- 

pled by them; and beſides, the Dorians ſprang from the Pelaſgi, and the 

Surtans were a part of the Dorians, as appears already out of Grotius; 

ſo that what Kindred the Pelaſgi had, was deriv'd down to the Spartans, 

and we have manifeſted that theſe Pelaſgi were from Phaleg, and the Gen.11.17, 

Scripture tells us that Phaleg was the Son of Eber, from whom Abraham 28. 

ame in a direct and lineal ſucceſſion. And thus the Fews coming from 

Arabam and the Spartans by the Pzlaſpi from Phalep, they both came 

out of the ſame ſtock : For ſo Joſepbus expreſſeth it, not that the Lace- 

demmians came from Abraham, but that the Fews and they were both 

& ws s, ont of the ſame ſtock, and both had relation to Abraham; the 

fews as Ong in a direct line, the Spartans as deriving from Phaleg, 

from whom Abraham came. And thus much may now ſuffice to clear 

the firſt Plantation of Greece, and to ſhew how confonant it is to ſa- 

cred Scripture ; which I have taken the more pains in, becauſe of the 

ierviceableneſs of this difcourſe to that end, and to ſhew what uſe may 

be made of this kind of Learning, for vindicating the honor of the Sa- 

cred Scriptures. | EO | 

The only thing remaining as to the origin of Nations, is the Peopling 

of that valt Continent of America, which I cannot think we have yet 

ulticient information, either concerning the paſſages thither, eſpecially 

0 and North, or concerning any Records the Indians have among 

mlelves abſolutely to determin any thing in it. It ſeems moſt pro- 

ble that the ſeveral parts of it were Peopled at ſeveral times, and from 

on: parts, eſpecially North and Eaſt; but to go about gbſolutely to 

I 1 from what Nation, in what Age, by what means they were 

aA eopled, were a piece of as great confidence as ignorance, till we 

th Nr certain diſcoveries of it. I chuſe therefore rather to refer y. o 

1 to the bandyings of this Controverſy in the many Writers . 

bh than to undertake any thing as to the deciſion of it. Only 4e or. 

10 general it appears from the remaining Tradition of the Flood, Cent. 4 

many Rites and Cuſtoms us d among them, that they had NN 
N origina 
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V. Mandſſe original with us, and that there can be no Argument brought againſ ir 
2 from themſelves, ſince ſome Authors tell us that the eldeſt Accounts 
Et Spizzel. and Memoirs they have, do not exceed 800 years backward; and there. 
4 Iſrael. fore their Teſtimony can be of no validity in a matter of fo great An. 


American. . : : 
tiquity, as the origin of Nations 1s. A y 


Id 
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HA . 
Of the Origin of the Heathen Mythology. 


[ 


I. That there were ſome remainders of the ancient Hiſtory of thy 
World preſery'd in the ſeveral Nations after the aiſperſun, 
II. How it came to be corrupted : by decay of Knowled, iy 
creaſe of Idolatry, confuſion of Languages. III. An inqui 
ry into the cauſe of that. Difficulties againſt the common cpi. 
nion that languages were confounded at Babel. IV. Thi 
difficulties clear d. V. Of the fabulouſneſs of Poets, Th 
particular ways whereby the Heathen Mythology aroſe. 4: 
tributing the general Hiſtory of the World to their own Ne 
tion. The corruption 1 Hebraiſms. Alteration of names 
Ambiguity of Senſe in the Oriental languages. VI. Attribs 
ting the actions of many to one perſon, as in Jupiter, Bac 
chus, Oc. VII. The remainders of Scripture- hiſtory among lt 
Heathens. The names of Gop, Chaos, formation of Mat 
among the Phœnicians. Of Adam among the Germans} 
Egyptians, Cilicians. Adam under Saturn. Cain am 
the Phoenicians. Tubal- Cain and Jubal under Vulcan ant 
Apollo. Naamah under Minerva. VIII. Noah under v 

turn, Janus, Prometheus and Bacchus. IX. Noah y ihn 
Sons under Jupiter, Neptune and Pluto. Canaan und 
Mercury, Nimrod under Bacchus, Magog under Frome 
theus. Of Abraham and Iſaac among , the Phœnichm 
X. Jacob's ſervice under Apollo's. The gabe from b 
thel. Joſeph under Apis. Moſes under Bacchus. Jol 
umcler Hercules. Balaam under the old Silenus. 


x: F wain particulars contain d in the Scriptures concerning 
1 Hiſtory of ancient Times being thus far clear d, there ret 
only that Evidence which there is of the truth of the Hiſtorical 
of thoſe eldeſt times, in thoſe foot-ſteps of it which are contain d in 
Heathen Mythology. For we cannot conceive, that ſince we hate 
nifeſted that all Mankind did come from the Poſterity of Noab, F 

all thoſe paſſages which concern'd the Hiſtory of the World, {0b 


_ preſently obliterated and extinguiſhed among them, but _—_ 110 
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Mythology. 
I. 
corrupted. There may be ſome more general, and others more parti- 


Concerning the means whereby the Tradition by degrees came to be 


cular. The general cauſes of it were, | 


uduages among Men, doth both tend to explain the preſent ſubject, 


and 


II. 


III. 


and to clear the truth of Scripture-hiſtory, I ſhall a little farther jr | 
quire into it. Chiefly on this account, becauſe it is pretended that ſuch 
a confuſion is needleſs which is deliver'd in Scripture, for the producin 
ſuch diverſities of Languages, which would ariſe thro'-mere length 8 
. Mr. time, and the varieties of Climes and Cuſtoms in the World. But if vr 
Caſaub. . bo Is he! ina... 
4e 4 ling only ſpeak concerning the ſenſe of Moſes about it, the inquiry is c 
2-3, &. greater difficulty than at firſt view it feems to be. For it is pretended 
that Moſes no where ſpeaks of a diverſity of Languages, as we under 
ſtand it, but only of a confuſion of their Speech who were at Babel, which 
might well be, altho they all usd the ſame Language; that is, there 
might be a confufion rais d in their Minds, that they could not under. 
ſtand one another; their Notions of things being diſturb d, ſo thr 
tho they heard one word, they had different apprehenſions of it; ſome 
Scal. Exer- thinking it ſignify d one thing, and ſome another; As Fulius Scalys 
2 = tells us, that the eme he had convers d with, did not underſtand by it 
| 8.1.” a multiplication of Tongues; but only by that confuſion theif forme 
Notions of things, by the ſame words, were alter d. As if one call for 
18 a Stone, one by that word underſtands Lime, another Waters another 
Sand, &c. this muſt needs produce a ſtrange confuſion among them, and 
enough to make them deſiſt from their work. But ſuppoſing no ſuch 
diviſion of Languages there, yet after their diſperſion, which might be 
caus d by the former confuſion, by the different Laws, Rites,” and Cu- 
ſtoms, Commerce, and Trading, and tract of Time, there would have 
riſen a diviſion of their ſeveral Tongues. But if there were fuch a di 
viſion of Tongues miraculouſly caus d there (that as it is commonly 
ſaid, all thoſe who were of the ſame Language, went together in ther 
ſeveral Companies) whence,comes it to paſs, that in their diſperſion we 
read of ſeveral Families diſperſed, which uſed the ſame Language after 
their diſperſion; as all the Sons of Canaan, mentioned Gen. 10. 15, 15, 
17, 18. uſed the Canaanitiſh Tongue: In Greece, Favan and "Eliſa had 
the ſame Language: In Ag ypt, Miſraim and Pathrufem In Arabia the | 
Sons of Foktan and Chus : In Chaldea, Aram and Us, the Inhabitants 
of Syria, Maſh of Meſopotamia, Nimrod of Babylon, Aſur of Aris: 
Whence comes it to pals if their ſeveral Tongues were the conſe thi 
diſperſion, that theſe ſeveral Heads of Families ſhould uſe the fame 
Tongue? Another reaſon againſt the common opinion, is this, which 
ſeems to have a great deal of force in it. If Tongues were dividel it 
Babel as it is imagin d; whence was it, that the neater any Nation ls 
to thoſe who had the primitive Language the Hebrew, they did part! 
cipate more of that Tongue than thoſe who were more remote, 45 b 
plain in the Chaldeans, Canaanites, Greeks, and others? Wheres if 
their Language were divided at Babel, they would have teraiind nei 
own Languages as well as others. This very Argument prevail ſo fi 
Laa. With the Learned If. Caſaubon, as appears by his Adver/ariz um this {ub- 
Diatrib. de ject (publiſh'd by the Learned Doctor his Son) as to. make him ire de 
& 17, 18. COMMON, opinion, and to conclude the ſeveral 'Tongues:ts be-ohly fon 
variations from the Hebrew, but yet ſo as many new words were 1. 
vented too. Hence he obferves, that the: Matic Greeks came ay 
7.47 the Hebrew than the European. And if this opinidn hold true, it: ; 
beſt foundation for deriving other Languages from the Hen 
thing attempted by the ſame Learned Perſon, as you may fee in —_ : 
fore-cited, and endeavour d by Guichardus, Aurnarius, au others. Anu 
we ſee there is no agreement in Mens minds concetning che digipon x 


Tongues at Babel. 


PR 


W 


— 


But having ſet down this Opinion with its Reaſons, I ſhall not fo IV. 
leave the receiv'd Opinion, but thall firſt ſee what may be ſaid for that, 
and leave the judgment concerning the probability of either to the un- 
derſtanding Reader. And it ſeems to be grounded on theſe Reaſons. 
1. That had it been left to Mens own choice, there cannot be a ſuffici- 
ent reaſon aſſign'd of Languages in the World. For there being one 
Language originally in the World, whereby Men did repreſent their 
conceptions to one another; we cannot imagine that Men ſhould of 
themſelves introduce ſo great an alteration, as whereby to take off that 
neceſſary ſociety and converſe with each other, which even Nature it 
{elf did put Men upon. Hence Calvin, and others conclude, That pro- catuin. 
digi loco habenda eft linguarum diverſitas; becauſe. there having been ddt. 1 
that freedom of converſe among Men, it is not to be ſuppoſed they ſhould wu 8 
of themſelves cut it off to their mutual diſadvantage. But to this it is ſaid, 
That the long rr act of Time and diverſity of Cuſtoms might alter the Lan- | 
cuage, I grant it much, but not wholly; and they would only there- 
in differ in their Languages, wherein their Cuſtoms differ d: So that 
there would remain {till ſuch an agreement as whereby they might un- 
derſtand each other; which it will be hard to find in many of the 
eldeſt Languages. As for the length of Time, tho' that doth alter 
much in reference to Words and Phraſes, in which that of Horace holds 
true, Multa renaſcentur que jam cecidere, Gc. yet it will be more diffi- [ 
cult to find where mere length of Time hath brought a whole Language þ 
out of uſe, and another in the room of it. But that which I think de- 
ſerves well to be conſider'd, is this, that the greateſt alteration of Lan- 
guages in the World hath riſen from Colonies of Nations that us d another 
Language; and ſo by the mixture of both together the Language might 
be much alter d: As the Hebrew by the Chaldees in Babylon; the Spa- 
wſ, Italian and others by the Latin, as Breerwood ſhews, our own by Breerwod's | 
the Normans and others. So that were there not a diverſity of Lan- * 
guages ſuppos d, this interfering of People would bring no conſiderabe 
alteration along with it, no more than a Colony from New-England 
vould alter our Language here. And as for another cauſe aſſign'd of 
the change of Languages, the difference of Climates, which Bodm gives Bain Me- 
8 the reaſon why the Northern People uſe Conſonants and Aſpirates ſo _ 8 
much, eſpecially the Saxons, and thoſe that live by the Baltic Sea who 
pronounce thus, Per theum ferum pibimus penum finum. And fo R. D. 
Vnchi obſerves of the Fphraimites, Judg, 12. 6. that it was the Air that 
vas the cauſe of their liſping, and calling it Sibboleth, as he there ob- auer. 
lerves the Men of Sarphath, that is, the French, that they could not / n 
pronounce Schin, but pronounc d it like Thau Raphe. But by theſe ex- c. 1. 
ples we ſee, that this would cauſe only an alteration as to ſome Let- 
lers and Syllables, and rather as to the Pronunciation, than any variety 
of the Language. So that we ſee that, ſetting aſide the confuſion of 

nguages at Babel, there can be no reaſon ſufficient aflign'd for the 
'miety of Languages in the World. 2. Tho it be granted, that a con- 
ſuſon in their Minds without diſtin& Languages, were enough to make 

em deſiſt from their work, yet the Context in that place, Gen. II. 
oth infer a diverſity of Tongues, as will appear from the antecedents 
and conſequents; as from the firſt Verſe, where it is not conceivable 
it ſhould be there taken notice of as ſuch a remarkable circum- 
: nce, that then they had but one Language before they ſet upon this 

ork, if there was not a diyerſity of Tongues cauſed by the work: they 
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went about; but eſpecially ver. 6, where Gop takes ſuch notice of this 

very thing, that they had but one Language, wherein they were 6 
confident to carry on their work: Therefore, ver. 7. when he would de- 
ſtroy their work by confounding their Language, it muſt be by multi 
plying that Language into many more; for it muſt be taken in oppofit. 
on to what is ſaid in the other Verſe. And what is there added, hz 
not underſtanding one anothers ſpeech, ſeems to refer not to their inward 
Conceptions, as tho they did not underſtand one anothers Minds, but 
to the outward expreſſions, as naw doth apparently relate to them: 
Farther in ver. 8. this is ſet down as the cauſe of their diſperſion, which 
had the Tongue been the ſame afterwards as it was before, could he 
been no reaſon for it. Again, fome argue from the name Babel given to - 
the place, from vn, which ſignifies to confound and mingle things of 
ſeveral kinds together. So us d Fudg. 19. 21. Eſay 30. 24. Fob 6. 5. &c. 

thence the name $95 for v % the middle 7 left out, as in Golgotha for 
Golgoltha, Kigultha for Kilkaltha, and others of a like nature. Beſide, 

there ſeems to be ſomewhat in what is ſaid, That the Families were d. 

vided according to their tongues, Gen. 10. 5, 20, 31. which doth at laſt 
imply a diverfity of Tongues among them, the cauſe of which muſt be 
aſſigned by them who will not allow of the confuſion and diviſion of 
Languages at Babel, Farther, this feems moſt agreeable to-Gop's end 

in making of them thus leave off their work, that there might be not 

only a preſent judgment upon them, but that which might remain to 
Poſterity as a note of the folly of their Anceſtors. Thoſe who recede 

from the common opinion, left they ſhould give advantage to Infidels 

by attributing that to a Miracle, which might be done without, ſeem 

to be more wary than wie in it. For befides that, it is certain that 
Miracles may be in thoſe things which might be effected otherwiſe 

natural Cauſes, when they are produced without the help of t 
Cauſes, and in a ſpace of time impoſſible to nature; and that it hath 
not been as yet prov'd, how ſuch diverſity of Tongues as is in the 
World would have been effected without ſuch a Miracle; it muſt be 
granted by them that there was a Miracle in it; and what greater dif- 

culty there ſhould be in the variety of Languages, than in the fign- 
fication of the ſame words, I underſtand not. But I ſee no necellity 

of aſſerting, that every one of the Families had a diſtinct Language; 

and the common opinion of 70 or 72, as the Gr. Families and as many 

B.chart. Languages, is now taken for a groundleſs fancy by Learned Men: 45 
3 js ealily prowd from the dividing Father and Children, whoſe Families 
Buxt.diatr. could not certainly be who them: and ſome ſuppos'd to be unbor! 
on. %. then, as Joktans 13 Children; eſpecially if we ſay, as many do, that 
68. the confuſion was at the birth of Phaleg, and Foktan was his younger 
Brother, as the Fews generally do. To the laſt Objection it ma) be 
reply'd, That the Agreement of Languages in ſome radical words, doth 

not infer the derivation of the one from the other, as is plain in the 

Perſian and German, in which Learned Men have obfervd fo man) 

Lil cent. z. words alike. And ſo by Buſbequius, of the Inhabitants about 19 
11 Cherſoneſe; and ſo in moſt of our modern Tongues there may be ſome 
ep. 2 Words alike, without any ſuch dependence or derivation. Again, tho 
it be granted that the Languages of them who were at Babel were cob 

Mayer. founded, yet it is not neceſſary we ſhould ſay that all Noah's Poſterit) 

1 . were there. It is thought by ſome, that they were chiefly Cham 

his Company; if fo, then Sem and his Poſterity might retam the Lau 


guage 


* 
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quage they had before, only with ſome variations. But this is very 
uncertain, unleſs we take it for Heber and Phaleg, from whoſe vicinity 


words: And for the Greeks, it will be granted, that many of their words, 
eſpecially the old Beotic, had affinity with the Hebrew; but it was from 
the Pelaſgi at firſt, and Cadmus the Phænician afterwards : The old Ca- 
mich Language being, if not the pure Hebrew, yet a diale& of that 
Tongue, as is prov'd by many Learned Men. But however theſe things 
be, it is not neceſſary to fay that all Mother Tongnes fo call'd, were 
hen exiſtent at that confuſion ; but the preſent Curfe did divide their 


\ t0 be look d upon as the effect of that Curſe. 22.2. 

lt being thus manifeſted what a ſtrange confuſion of Languages was 
ausd in the World, we may thereby eaſily underſtand how the ancient 
Tradition came to be corrupted and alter'd in the World. 

Another reaſon of the alteration of the ancient Traditions, was the 
fbulouſneſs of the Poets}, for theſe made it their defign to diſguiſe all 
their ancient Stories under Fables, in which they were ſo loſt, that 
they could never recover them afterwards. For the elder Poets of Greece 
being Men of greater learning than generally the People were of, and 


and by mixing their own Traditions and others together, and by ſuit- 
ing what was remaining of the ancient Tradition to theſe, they muſt 
needs make a ftrange confuſion of things together, and leave them much 
more obſcure and fabulous than they found them. And herein all their 
cunning and ſubtilty lay, in putting a new face on whatever they bor- 
od from other Nations, and making them appear among themſelves 
ma Greek Habit, that the former owners of thofe Traditions could ſcarce 


they deriv'd them, they did fo Tegildav, as Clemens Alexandrinus ſpeaks, 
(or as Origen, pyxeoay1:s d ) wrapt them up under fo great My- 
tbolog y, that the original Truths can hardly be diſcerned, becauſe of 
that multitude of prodigious Fables, with which they have inlaid them. 
But as great as their Artifice was in the doing this, we may yet diſcern 
apparently many of thoſe particular courſes which were taken by them 
to diſguiſe and alter the primitive Tradition. » HY | 

1. Attributing what was done by the great Anceſtors of Mankind to 
lome Perſons of their own Nations. Thus the The/ſalians make Devuca- 


im to be the Perſon who eſcapd the Flood, and from whom the World 


der Apollodorus his Greek in the Language of the Scriptures, only chang- 


ing Greece into the whole Earth, and Dencalion into Noah, Parnaſſus in- 
0 Ararat, and Jupiter into Fehovah. On the ſame account the Atheni- 
> attribute the Flood to Og yges, not that the Flood of Og ges and 
"cation were particular and diſtinct Deluges, which many have taken 
* great deal of needleſs pains to place in their ſeveral Ages: But as Deu- 
*alion was of the eldeſt memory in Theſſaly, fo was ()g yges at Athens, 
ind ſo the Flood as being a matter of remoteſt Antiquity, was on the 
1 © account in both places attributed to both theſe. Becauſe as Man- 
ind was ſuppos'd to begin again after the Flood, ſo they had among 
| them 


other bordering Nations might make uſe. of many of their primitive 


Languages who were there, and that all diviſion of Languages ſince, is 


V. 


being converſant in Ægypt and other parts, did bring in new reports of 
the ancient times which they receivd from the Nations they went to; 


challenge them as theirs under fo ſtrange a Metamorphoſis, For thoſe cinen, 


things which were moſt plain and hiſtorical in the Fountains whence N 6. c. 
VIge CONLEY 
Celſ. I. 4. 


Was peopled after it. And whoever compares the relation of the Flood 4po/ld. 


of Deucalion in Apollodorus with that in the Scripture, might eaſily ren- 44 A 
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Apud Cyr, 
e. Julian. 
lib. 21. 


Clemens 
Strom. J. 1. 


them no memory extant of any elder than theſe two, from whom on 
that account they ſuppos d Mankind deriv'd. And on the fame' reaſon 
it may be ſuppos d that the ¶MHrians attribute the Flood to Aiſuthrur, 
whom they ſuppos d to be a King of MMHria; but the circumſtances of 
the Story as deliver d by Alexander Polyhiſtor, and Abydenus; are ſuch. 
as make it clear to be only a remainder of the univerſal Flood which 
happened in the time of Noah. So the Theſſaliant make Prometheus to 
be the Protoplaſt; the Peloponnaſians Phoroneus, as Clemens Alexandriny 
tells us, whom Phoronides the Poet calls malie ? aviepnw, The Father 
of Mankind. "This may be now the firſt-way of corrupting the ancient 
Tradition, by ſuppoſing all that was convey d by it to have been added 
among themſelves ; which may be imputed partly to their Ignorance of 
the ſtate of their ancient times, and partly to their Pride, leſt they ſhould 
ſeem to be behind others in matters of Antiquity. | #7 

2. Another fountain of Heathen Mythology, was the taking the Jian 
of the Oriental Languages in a proper Senſe. For whether we ſuppoſe 
the ancient Traditions were convey'd to them in the ancient Hebrew by 
the Pelaſgi, or were deliver'd to them by the Phœnicians, or were fetchd 
out of the Scriptures themſelves (as ſome ſuppoſe, tho improbably, of 
Homer and ſome ancient Poets) yet all theſe ſeveral ways agreeing in 
this, That the Traditions were Oriental, we thereby underſtand how 
much of their Mythology came by taking the Hebrew in a proper and 
literal ſenſe without attending to the Idiom of the Tongue. From hence 
Bochartus hath ingeniouſly fetch'd many Heathen Fables. Thus when | 
Noah is ſaid to be Wan WR Gen. 9. 20. which in the Idiom of the 
Hebrew only ſignifies a Hhuſbandman, they took it in a proper ſenſe for 
ave T yhs, and thence Saturn who was the ſame with Noah (as will ap- 
pear afterwards) is made by Mythologiſts the huſband of Rhea, which 
was the ſame with the Earth. So the Gyants making war againſt Hez- 


ven, was only a Poetical adumbration of the deſign at the building ot 
Gen. 11. 4. Babel, whoſe top in the Scripture is ſaid to reach Saua, which in the 


Hebrew ſignifies only a great height; but to aggrandize the Story, vas 
taken in the tank! Interpretation, that they attempted Heaven. 80 
when they are ſaid to fight againſt the Gods, Bochartus thinks it might 
be taken from that phraſe of Nimrod, that he was a mighty hunter, 
Iv Þ? before the Lord we render it, but it ſometimes ſignifies again 


the Lord. So what Abydenus faith of the Gyants, that they were * 7 5g 
* dudogerles, thoſe that came out of the earth, is ſuppos'd to be taken from 


Bochart. 


c. 1. 


that phraſe, Gen. 10. 11. RY) jd, e terra ipſa extit, But far more 
likely and probable is that which Learned Men are generally agreed in 
concerning Bacchus his being born of Fupiter's Thigh, which 1 only an 
Expreſſion of that Hebraiſm &Y , wherein coming out of The thigh 1 
a phraſe for ordinary Procreation. 1 
3. A third way obſervable, is, the alteration of the Names in the at- 
cient Tradition, and putting Names of like importance to them in the 
own Language. Thus Jupiter who was the ſame with Cham, was cal 
Zds Weg T Cin, as An, from en fervere, incaleſcere. ApS 2 2 
Diel xa r Ng, ſaith Herodotus ; him whom the Greeks call 45 T 
Ag yptians call Cham. So Fapheth, whoſe memory was preſerv d un 7 
Neptune, to whole portion the Iſlands in the Sea fell, was called by f . 
Greeks Tiooas'wv, which comes ſaith Bochartus) from the Punic * 
which ſignifies large and broad, which is the very importance of the 


Phaleg. I. 1. by ew FW; thence in alluſion to the Name, it 15 ſaid, Gen. 9 . 
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eh nine God ſhall enlarge Faphet. Thence the Epithets of Nep- 
1 are Eisen, Edele, Edeungeian, all equally altadidy 80 the TIM 
Japbet. So Arth, in the Greek is of the ſame importance with the 
Heb. w, Demon, from TW to deſtroy. Thence we read, Dent. 32. 17. 
they ſacrificed N07, to Devils.” Canaan in the Hebrew ſignifies a-Mer- 
chant ; thence Mercury, under whom the memory of Canaan the Son 
of Cham was preſerv'd is deriv'd, by many from n, 10 ſell. Ceres 
which was the Inventreſs of Agriculture, from uu which imports Bread: 
orn. Theſe and many others are produc'd by Voſſius, Heinſius, Bochar- 
u and other Learned Men, which I infiſt not on, becauſe my deſign 
is only digitos ad fontes intendere, and to make theſe handſom and'pro- 
bable con jectures, argumentative to our purpoſe, and to bind up thoſe 
looſe and ſcattering obſervations into ſome order and method, in which 
they have not yet appear d, nor been 1mprov'd to that end which I make 
uſe of them for. 6 ONT TOY IR 5s I s | 
When the Oriental phraſes were ambiguous and equivocal, they omit- 4. 
ted that ſenſe which was plain and obvious, and took that which was 7 
more ſtrange and fabulous. From hence the Learned Bochartus hath 
fetch d the Fable of the Golden Fleece, which was nothing elſe but rob- 
bing the Treaſury of the King of Colebis; but it was diſguis'd under 
the name of the Golden Fleece, becauſe the Syriac word &, ſignifies 
both a Fleece and a Treaſury, So the Bulls and Dragons that kept it, were 
nothing but the Walls and Brazen-gates:;, for W, ſignifies both a Bull 
and a Wall, and MW) Braſs, and a Dragon. And ſo the Fable of the 
Braſs-Bui in the Mountain of Tabyrus which foretold Calamities, aroſe 
tom the Equivocation of the Phznician or Hebrew words run 4x, - 
which ſignify either Doctor, Augur, or Bos ex are, a Foreteller of events 
or 2 Bragen- Bull. From the like Ambiguity of the word wiR aroſe the 
tale of Jupiter ſtealing Europa in the form of a Bull, becauſe the word 
tither ſignifies a Ship in which he convey'd her away, or a Bull; or it 
may be the Ship had <pyonuov bovis, as the Ship St. Paul ſailed in had Caſtor 
nd Pollux, it being uſual to call their Ships by the names of the Signs 
they carry d. From the like Equivocation in the Phoenician Language Bechart. | 
wth Bochartus fetch many other Heathen Fables, in his Excellent Piece ** 
De Phanicum Coloniis, as Farkicplarly that of Arethuſa coming from Al- * 
ſleus, which was from Wo a Ship, becauſe it was not far from an Ex- 
ellent Haven. And ſo he makes the Chimera to be no more than a mere 
"a rationis;, for he takes the Chimera which Bellerophon conquered, to 
it only the People of Solymi under the three Generals, Aryus, Trofibis, 
ad Arſalus;, m that ſignifies a Lion; Troftbis was u the head 
e Serpent ? Arſalus was vn WR A young Kid, and fo the Chimera con- Bid. 1. f. 
ited of the form of u Lion, a Goat, and a Serpent. Thus we ſee how © © 
ay a matter it was to advance the Heathen Mythology from the Equi- 


* 


dation of the Oriental Languages, in which their Traditions were 
| {2 W N 3 RET | 


hut yet a more prolifie Principle of Mythology was by attributing the VI. 
Adions of feveral Perſons to Wy who 7 che Arft or he chief of - Py | * 
* it was in tlie Stories of Jupiter, Neptune, Mars, Mertury, Mi- 

ua, Juno, Bucchur and Hercwles, which were à collection of rhe ARi- 
ane by a mültitude of Perſons, which were all attributed to one 


mM. So Yoius tells us before the time of the Trojan Wars, moſt vg: de 
kings, who were renowned and powerful, 
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Now when the Actions of all theſe were attributed to one Fupiter of 
Creet, they muſt needs ſwell his Story up with abundance” of Fable 
Vaſſius bath taken a great deal of pains to digeſt in an Hiſtorical man. 
ner the Stories of the ſeveral Jupiters, whereof he reckons two gte 
a third the Father of Hercules, a fourth a King of Phrygia, and ty, 
more of Creet; to one of which, without any Diſtinction, the Aion, 
of all the reſt were aſcribed, and who was worſhipped under the name 
of Jupiter. And ſo beſides the ancient Næptime, who was the ſame wich 
Faphet, they ſometimes underſtood any Inſular Prince, or one that had 
great power at Sea; but beſides theſe, there were two Famous Neptune; 
among the Greeks, the one of Athens, the other the Builder of the Walls 
of Troy : Now the Stories of all theſe being mixed together, muſt 
needs make a ſtrange confuſion. So for Mars, beſides that ancient one 
they had by the Oriental Tradition, they had a Spartan, Thracian, 
and Arcadian Mars. What abundance of Mercuries are we told of 
Cicero l. * Tully © and of no leſs than five Minervas ? Every angry, ſcornful, 
3- © Nat. jealous Queen would fill up the Fables of Funo, who was equally chin'd 
by the Argives and Samians, What conteſts were there between the 
Greeks and Ag yptians, concerning the Country of Bacchus, or Liber 
Pater, whole Story was made up of many patches of the Oriental Sto- 
ry, as will appear afterwards. The ſame may be ſaid of Hercules, 
Now what a ftrange way was this to increaſe the number of Fables? 
when they had one whoſe memory was anciently preſerved among them, 
they attributed the Actions of all ſuch to him, who came near him in 
that which his Memory was moſt remarkable for: And in thoſe thing 
which they did retain of the Eaſtern Tradition, it was an uſual" thing 
to confound Perſons Places and Actions together. So the Story of Buch 
and Methuſelab is joined together by Stephanus de Urbibus, under the 
Steph. V. Name of Aνν -, who is there {aid to live above 300 years (Which + 
al orees with Enoch as the Name doth) and that at his death the World 
ſhould be deſtroy'd by a Flood; which agrees with Merbuſelah. 80 K 
braham by Orpheus is called Moves, which belongs to Iſaac his don; 
ſo the Actions of Nimrod, Ninus and Cham, are confounded together in 
their Mythology. By theſe ſeveral ways now we underſtand how the 
Original Tradition was by degrees corrupted and altered in the Heathen 
Mythology. * A e e 
I come now to the footſteps of Scripture-hiſtory, which notwithſtand- 
ing theſe corruptions, may be diſcern d in the Heathen Mythology, Which 
I ſhall methodically inquire after according to the ſeries of Scripture 
hiſtory. That the Names given roGop in Seripture were preſery d among 
. Scaliger, the Phænicians, appears ſufficiently by the remainders of the Phan 
_ Gee. Theology, tranſlated by Philo Byblius out of Sanchoniathon ; wherein ve 
Frag. Græc. . 7 J | 4 beſides 
Selden. de read of the God Ida, which hath the ſame Letters with cp, bel 6 
— * which there we meet with us, the ſame with TH; The moſt Hul, 
Cara. 1. 2, and DS, which is —x The ſtrong Gop; Beelſaman, which 35, deb 
2 Syd The God of Heaven: and Feu, the very Name of Gop d 
the heginning of Geneſis ſo often. Beſides in thoſe Fragments we have 
expreſs. mention of the Chaos, and the Evening following it, or t 
Darknefs. on the. face of the Deep; the Creation of Angels under 
Zepaonuiv C. d, thoſe Beings which contemplate the Heavens: 1. 
the Creation of Mankind, Eu f Here Ali, i. e, IP», an 


Inſpiration, when it is expreſs d that Gop ſaid, Let ur make th hat 
4 * | © 
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har he breathed into him the breath of life, After we read of yiv© and 
vrigkur, which properly agree to Adam, who was made out of the Earth. _ 
Voſſeus conce ives that the memory of Adam was preſerv d among the old 1 - 
Germans, Of whom Tacitus | peaks, Celebrant. antiquis carminibus Tuiſtonem cap. 38. 
Deum terra editum, O- flium Mannum, originem gentis, conditoreſque. — 1 
Either by Tuiſto Adam is underſtood, who was fornid of the Earth, and German. 
by Mannus, Noah: or by Tuiſto Gop may be underſtood, and by Mannus, 
iam; to which conjecture may be added further that the ſame Author 
reports that ſome of the Germans ſacrificed to Iſie, which Voſſius likewiſe 
conceives to be a remainder of the Hebrew Iſcha, And fo among the 
tians it is with like probability conceiv'd that Adam and Iſcha were 
preſery'd under Oſiris and Iſis, as they were hiſtorically taken. In Cilicia, 
the City Adana 1s thought to have ſome remainder of the Name of Adam 4 
for the Greeks had no termination in M, therefore for Adam they pro- 
nounced it Adan, and that from Acasòs, and ſo the City Adana: Now 
that 'Ad\aves, by Stephanus de Urbibus, is ſaid to be the Son of Heaven and 
Farth, "Es: 5 5 Ac yis x, Segvs mais. This Adanus, he tells us, was Stephan. V. 
otherwiſe called Ke, or Saturn, under whom the Greeks preſery'd the 3414 
memory of Adam; for Diodorus, Thallus, Calſius, Severus, and Corne- 
ius Nepos, do all (as Tertullian ſaith) confeſs Saturn to have been a Tetur, A. 
Man; and according to their Fables he muſt have been the firſt of Men. belag. c. 10. 
Saturn was the Son of Heaven and Earth, and ſo was Adam, he taught 
Men Huſbandry ; and was not Adam the firſt that tilled the ground ? 
Beſides, that Power which Saturn had, and was depoſed from, doth fitly 
ſet out the Dominion Man had in the Golden Age of Innocency, which 
he loſt by his own folly. And Adam's hiding himſelf from the pre- 
ſence of the LoRD, gave occaſion to the Name of Saturn, from Satar 
to hide, We find ſomething of Cain preſerv'd in the Phænician Antiqui- 
ties, under the Name of *Aſesne©-, or Aſegrue, the firſt Countryman or 
Huſbandman, who with his Brother Aſegs built Houſes, and the firſt 
foundation of a City is attributed to Cain: And on that account Yoſſius Mur de 
conjectures that the memory of Cain's Wife was preſervd under Veſta, : os * 
both becauſe ſhe was the Daughter of Saturn, i. e. of Adam, and that ſhe 
8 faid 7 cixav xalarxdnv A, to find out firſt the way of building Houſes. 
That Tubal-Cain gave firſt occaſion to the Name and Worſhip of Vulcan, 
hath been very probably conceiv'd, both from the very great affinity of 
the Names, and that Tubal- Cain is expreſly mention d to be an Inſtrufter Sen. 4. 22. 
of every Artificer in braſs and iron; and as near relation as Apollo had to 
Vulkan, Fubal had to Tubal-Cain, who was the Inventer of Muſic, or the 
Pather of all ſuch as handle the Harp and Organ; which the Greeks attri- 4.21. 
bute to Apollo, And if that be true which Genebrard and others aſcribe 
to Naamab, the Siſter of Fubal and Tubal-Cain, viz. that ſhe was the 
nventer of Spinning and Weaving ; then may ſhe come in for Minerva. 
hus we ſee there were ſome, tho but obſcure foot-ſteps preſerved, even 
of that part of Scripture-hiſtory which preceded the Flood. 
The memory of the Deluge it ſelf we have already found to be pre- VIII. 
Fad in the. Heathen Mythology ;, we come therefore to Noah and his 
oſterity. Many parcels of Noab's memory were preſerved in the ſcatte- 
ragments of many Fables, under Saturn, Fanus,Prometheus, and Bacchus. 
» arius infiſts on no fewer than 14 Parallels between Noah and the Bacher. 
. 7870 Saturn, which he faith are ſo plain, that there is no doubt but #54 len. 
"cer Saturn, Noah was underſtood in the Heathen Mytbolggy. Saturn 
be the common Parent of Mankind, ſo was Noah; Saturn was 
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thence a Ship was the ſymbol of Saturn; and that Saturn devoured all 


Diod. |. 1. 


* . Myer, 


Philol. ſacr. Fropagine generis human, que ano autore conſeritur : Now to whom can 
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intire Hiſtory of all the paſſages concerning Nonbb. 
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have been preſer vd. Thus we ſee what Analogy there is in the Story 
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a juſt King, Noah not only righteous himſelf, but a preacher of Righ. 
teouſneſs The Golden Age of Saturn was between Noah and the diſper. 
ſion of Nations. In Noab's time all Mankind had but one Language 
which the Heathens extend under Saturn, both to Men and Beaſts; Ide 
Plantation of Vines attributed to Saturn by the Heathens, as to Nogh by 
the Scriptures : The Law of Saturn mentioned by the. Poets, that none 
ſhould fee the. nakedneſs of the Gods without puniſhment; ſeems to te. 
ſpe& the Fact and Curſe of Cham, in reference to Noah. Sarupy ang 
Rhea, and thoſe with them are faid to be born of Thetis, or the Oc: 
which plainly alludes to Noah and his companies eſcaping the Flood; 


his Children, ſeems to be nothing elſe but the Deſtruction of the od 
World by Noah's Flood. And not only under Saturn, but under Proye. 
theus too, was Noah's memory preſerved.  Diodorns Tpeaks of the grey 
Flood under Prometheus; and Prometheus implies one that hath Forecaſt 
and Wiſdom, ſuch as Noab had, whereby he foretold the Flood, and was 
ſaved in it, when others were Epimetheus's, that had not Wit to prevent 
their own deſtruction. 'S, * ; 
And no wonder if Prometheus were Noah, that the forming Mankind 
was attributed to him, when the World was peopled from him. . Hers 
lotus his ſaying, that Aſia was Prometheus his Wife, might relate to the 
Country Noah lived in, and our propagation from thence. Another 
part of Noab's memory was preſerv'd under Janus; the Name of Fanu 
is moſt probably derived from 71, becauſe of Noahs plainting a Vine, 
and Jamis was called Conſivius, ſaith Macrobius, a conſerendo, hoc eſt, 4 


this be fo properly apply'd as to Noah, from whom Mankind was props 
gated > And Jams his being bifrons,' or looking wegoray died fir 
ward and backward, is not ſo fit an Emblem of any thing as of Noabs 
ſeeing thoſe two Ages before and after the Flood. And it is farther ob- 
ſervable, which Plutarch ſpeaks of in his Roman Queſtions, that the 
ancient Coins had on one ſide the Image of Janus with: his two Faces 
on the other , weluvay i mepers tyaesſplu, the fore or binder 
part 4 the Ship, by which the memory of the Ark of Noah leems to 


of Janus to that of Neah: Not that I give credit ro thoſe: fooleries which 
tell us of Noal's coming from Palæſtine with his Son Fapher into/Tiuh, 
and planting Colonies there, for which we are beholding\tothe-ipurr 
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ous Ethruſcan Antiquities ; but all that I aſſert is, that the Story of 
Noah might be preſerv'd in the eldeſt Colonies, tho diſguiſed: under 
other Names, as here in the caſe of Jam. And on the ſame aceoun 
that the Name of Janus is attributed to Mab, ſome likewiſe bellen 
him to have been the moſt ancient Bacchus, who was according to Dit 
dorus, ESerlis d dunive, the firſt planter of Vines and inftrutter of Aa 1 Þ 
making Wines : And beſides Bacchus his being twice born, ſeems 0 
an adumbration of Noah's preſervation after the Flood, Which mig i k 
be accounted a ſecond Nativity, when the reſt of the World wWas 9 g 
ſtroy'd; and withal, Philoſtratus in the Life of 4 ollonius. relates, ' 
the ancient Indian Bacchus came thither out of \Aſſpria, which pet 7 l 


po lytus, theſe broken Fragments of Traditions, we may gather ; 
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Is the Story of Saturn and Noah do much agree, ſo the three Sons of IX. 
Noah and thoſe of Saturn, Jupiter, Næprume, and Pluto, have their pe- 
culiar reſemblances to each other. Of which YVofſius and Bochartus have _ de 
largely ſpoken, and we have touched on already. Beſides which, this. 1. 
utter Author hath*carry'd the Parallel lower, and finds Canaan the Son Becbart. | 
of Cham, the ſame with Mercury the Son of Jupiter; as it was the . 
curſe of Canaan to be a Servant of Servants, ſo Mercury is always de- 
{cribed under ſervile employments ; his Wings ſeem to be the Ships of 

the Phenicians who were derived from Canaan; and his being ti; God 

of Trade, noting the great Merchandize of the Phenicians, and Mer- 
cury's Thievery noting the Pyracies, or ar leaſt the ſubtilty and craft of 

the Phwnicians;, he was the Father of Eloquence and Aſtronomy, as Let- 

ters and Aſtronomy came from the Phenicians into Greece. The ſame 
Author parallels Nimrod and Barchus, and Magog and Prometheus toge- 
ther. The Name of Batchus is but a light variation of WA, 

Bar chus, as Nimrod was the Son of Chus, and Bacchus is called Nebrodes 

by the Gr-eks, which is the very Name of Nimrod among them, and 
Bacchus is called Zayed, which excellently interprets Nimrod's being a 
miobty hunter. Bacchus his Expeditions into India were the attempts of 
Nimrod, and the Aſſyrian Emperors. On which account Veſius makes iu, 
Nimrod or Belus the moſt antient Mars; for Heſtieus Mileſius ſpeaks of Idol. l. i. 

Emalins, which is Mars, his being in Sennaar of Babylonia, That the“ * 
memory of Magog was preſerved under Prometheus, theſe things make 
it probable, that Magog was the Son of Japhet, as Prometheus of Iapetus, 
and that the Poſterity of Magog was placed about Caucaſus, where Pro- 

V bh 7 er f 

netheus is feigned to lie: and the eating of Prometheus his Heart, is on- 
ly an Interpretation of , which apply'd to the Heart ſignifies to 25 2fe 
away and be conſum d. Thus far Bochartus. | 

The Phenician Antiquities ſeem to have preſerved the memory of 

Abraham's ſacrificing his Son Iſaac, by that place which Euſebius produ- 
ch out of Porphyry's Book concerning the ems; where he relates, How 
daturn whom the Phoenicians call Iſrael, when he reigned in thoſe parts V. Scaliger, 
and bad an only fon called Jeoud, of a Nymph called Anobret, being under * 1 
ſome great calamity, did ſacrifice that ſon of his, being clothed with a royal 
babic, Here we have a Royal Perſon called Iſrael; and that tab an 
mould be accounted a King in thoſe elder times, is nothing ſtrange con- 
idering his wealth, and what petty Royalties there were in thoſe times. 
but Grotius, and from him Vous, do not think that Abraham was here cal- Gro. in 
id Ir2el, but that the Tranſcriber of Euſebius meeting with H, ſuppo- _ 

it to be a contraction of Ice, and ſo writ at length: it muſt be Via: 4 
Knowledg'd that I is uſed in the Phænician Theology for Saturn, but 74%; . 1. 
ſet the circumſtances of the Story make the ordinary reading not impro- 

ble; neither is it ſtrange, that Abraham ſhould be called by the name 
ok the People which he was the Progenitor of. That Iſaac ſhould be 
meant by his only Son called Jeoud is moſt likely; for when Gop bids 
#roham go ſacrifice him, he faith, Take th fon, WW, thy only ſon; Je- Gen. 22. f. 
hid h f Ws 1 25 7 1 g 2 7 

is the ſame with the Phænician Feoud. That Sara is meant by Ano- 

*, the original of the Name implies, which is as Bochartus derives it Behn. de 
TI, Amoberet, that is, ex. gratia concipiens, which the Apoftle ex- cy 
Tins, Through faith Sara ber ſelf receiv'd ſtrength to conceive ſeed. Now fh it 
= c Lifference is, that which was only deſigned and intended by Abra- 
un Was believ'd by the Phenicians as really done, that it might be as 
* Precedent to them for their AvSeprevvoim, ſacrificing of Men, a n 
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p wah in uſe among the Phurnicians, and all the golonics derived fron 
them, as many Learned Men have at large ſhew'd. But beſides this, 
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Euf. Prep. 
Evang. I. 9. 
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X. 


Callimach. AAmetiuss. 
Hymn. in 


Apoll. 


Gen. 28, cerning Jacob. But it is more certain, that the memory of Jacobs ſe. 


18. 


5 and calling the place Bethel, was preſerved under the Anointed Stone, 
in Frag. Gr. 
Bochart. 

Can. 1.2. obſerv'd by Learned Men, from whence came the cuſtom of Auim 


F. 20. 


there are particular teſtimonies concerning Abraham, his age, Wiſdom 


* Joſeph. 


Antiq. J. 1. 


long 


and knowledg, his coming out of Chaldæa, and the Propagat ion of Knoy. 
ledg from him among the Chaldeans, Phenicians, and Ag ypitans, are ex. 
tant out of Beroſus, Eupolemus, and others in * Zoſephus and Euſetiu 
and from thence tranſcribed by many Learned Men, which. on that a. 
count I forbear tranſcribing, as being common and obvious. 
Some have not improbably conjectured, that the memory of Jap; 
regrination, and ſervice with his Uncle Laban, was preſerve 
under the Story of Apollo his baniſhment and being a Shepherd under 
For Callimachns reports that Love was the cauſe. of polls 
travels, as it was of Jacobs; and withal mentions a ſtrange increaſe of 
Cattel under Apollo's care, anſwerable to what the Scripture reports con- 


ting up the Stone he had reſted on for a Pillar, and pouring Oy upon ir, 


which the Phwenicians from Bethel called Beilv)ia, as bath been frequently 


80% „ Hines among the Heathens, of which ſo very many have largely diſcour- 
Piis.Syis. Ted. Thence the Proverb of a ſuperſtitious Man, T4viz N hragy 
V. —_ in Tegoxwe, which Arnobius calls Inbricatum lapidem, & ex. olivi wnguine 
__ ſordidatum. It ſeems the anointing the ſtones with oyl, was then the 
Caſaubon {ſymbol of the conſecration of them. The Name Baro for ſuch a ſtone 
2 „ occurs in Heſychius, the Greek Etymologiſts, Daniaſcius in Phocius, and 
Herald. ad others. That the memory of Foſeph in Ag ypt was preſerved under the 
Cee, Ag yptian Apis, hath been ſhew'd with a great deal of probability bythe 
ad ul. Learned Voſſius, in his often- cited piece of 1dolatry, from the teſtimonies 
phonics of Julius Maternus, Rufinus, and Suidas; and from theſe three Argu- 
RY ments: 1. The greatneſs of the Benefit which the Ag yptians received 
heft. ad, by Joſeph; which was of that nature that it could not eaſily be forgot, 
7% and that no ſymbol was ſo proper to ſet it out as the Æg tian Apis; be- 
< 29, Cauſe the famine was portended by lean Kine, and the plenty by fat; 
and Minucius at Rome, for relieving the people in a time of famine, had 

2 Statue of a golden Bull erected to his memory. 2. The Ag 

were not backward to teſtify their reſpect to faſeph, as appears by Phu 

raoh's rewarding him. Now it was the cuſtom of the Ag yptians to pie 

ſerve the memories of their great Benefactors by ſome {ymbols to polie 

rity; which were at firſt intended only for a Civil uſe, altho' they were 
after abus'd to Superſtition and 1dolarry. 3. From the Names of Ait 

and Serapis. Apis he conceives to be the ſacred Name of Foſep# among 

the Ag yptians, and is as much as 28, Father; ſo Joſeph himſelf faith, 

he was a Father to Pharaoh. And Serapis, as Rufinus and Suidas both 

Gen. 45. 8, tell us, had a Buſbel upon his Head, and Serapis is probably derived from 

, Sor, which fignifies a Bull, and Apis. So that by this means the Stun 

of Foſeph is atteſted by the #gyprian ſuperſtitions, of which they an 

give no account ſo likely as this Is. nr be vo 

X Many things concerning Moſes are preſerv'd in the Story of Bacchus 

not that from thence we are to conclude that Moſes was the ben 

the Greeks, as Voſſius thinks, but they took ſeveral parts of the Ka N. 

Traditions concerning him, which they might have from the _— 

| who came with Cadmes. into Greece, while the memory of Hye. 15 

14 yet freſh among the . In the Story of Bacchus as Vo ſerves 
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| that he touched the two Rivers Orontes and 24 0 with his Thyrſus, 
or Rod, and that the Rivers dried, and he paſs d thro* them: and that 
his Ivy-ſtaff being thrown upon the ground, crept up and down like a 
Serpent, and that the Indians were in darkneſs while the Bacchæ enjoy'd 
light; which circumſtances confider'd will make every one that hath 
judgment ſay as Bocharrus doth ; Ex mirabil: illo conſenſu.vel cœcis ap- 
parebit priſcos fabularum architectos a ſcriptoribus ſacris multa eſſe mutuatos. 
From this wonderful agreement of Heathen Mythology with the Scrip- 
tures, it cannot but appear that one is a corruption of the other. That 
the memory of Joſbua and Sampſon was preſerved under Hercules Tyrius, 2 * 
made likewiſe very probable from ſeveral circumſtances of the Stories. _ 18. 
Others have deduced the many Rites of Heathen N. 221 from thoſe us d p. 169. 
in the Tabernacle among the Jews. Several other might be inſiſted on, 
3 the Parallel between Og and Jypbo, and between the old Silenus and 
Balaam, both noted for their {kill in Divination, both taken b. Water, 
Num. 22. 5. both noted for riding on an Aſs : «nm vs ra weh SN 
lth Lucian of the old Silemis; and that which makes it more probable, Lucian. de 
8 that of Panuſanias, *Ev 8 rf *ESegtur yew ENWS pie, which ſome * 
med Men have been much puzled to find out the truth of; and this Eliacon. 2. 
©njecture which J here propound, may paſs at leaſt for a probable ac-7 203. 
count of it. But I ſhall no longer inſiſt on theſe things, having, I ſup- 
pole, done what is ſufficient to our purpoſe, which 1s, to make it ap- 
* what footſteps there are of the truth of Scripture-hiſtory amidſt all 
Ms Heathen Mythology, Oo 775 
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Of the Excellency of the Scriptures. 
I. Concerning matters of pure Divine Revelation in Scripture ; 
the terms of Salvation only contain d therein, II. Nor ground of 
the dliſeſteem of the Scripture is tacite Unbelief. The Ex. 
cellency of the Scriptures manifeſted as to the matters which 
Gop hath reveal d therein. IV. The Excellency of the di. 
wveries of Gopr's Nature which are in Scripture. V. Of the 
| Goodneſs and Love of Gor in CarisT. The ſutableneſs of 
' thoſe diſcoveries of Gor to our Natural Notions of à Dixi. 
Ihe neceſſity of God's making known Himſelf” to us in order 
to the regulating our Conceptions of him. VI. The Scriptures 
give the fulleſt account of the ſtate of Mens Souls, and the 
corruptions which are in them. The only way of pleaſing | 
Gop diſcover'd in Scriptures. VII. The Scriptures contin 
matters of greateſt Myſterionſneſs, and moſt univerſal ſai. 
faction to Mens Minds. VIII. The Excellency of the manner 
wherein things are reveal d in Scriptures, in regard of Clear. 
meſs, Authority, Purity. IX. Uniformity, and Perſnaſwe- 
_ neſs. X. The Excellency of the Scriptures as a Rule of life 
The Nature of the Duties of Religion, and the Reaſonablenis 
of them. The Greatneſs of the Encouragements to Religion 
contained in the Scriptures. XI. The great Excellency of the 
Scriptures, as containing in them the Covenant of "Grate in 
order to Man's Salvation. . 


J. Hans thus largely prov'd the truth of all thoſe paſſages of ſacred 
Scripture which concern the Hiſtory of the firſt Ages of the World, 

by all thoſe Arguments which a ſubje& of that nature is capable of, the 
only thing left in order to our full proving the Divinity of the Scripturs, 

is, the conſideration of thoſe matters contain'd in it, which are In an 
eſpecial manner ſaid to be of Divine Revelation. For thoſe hiſtorical 
paſſages, tho we believe them as contain'd in the Scripture, to hate 
been divinely inſpir'd as well as others: yet they are ſuch things a8 ſup 

ö poſing no Divine Revelation, might have been known ſufficiently to the 
1 World, had not Men been wanting to themſelves as to the care and means 
of preſerving them; but thoſe matters which I now come to diſcou 6 
| of, are of a more ſublime and tranſcendent nature, ſuch as it rl 
4 impoſſible for the Minds of Men to reach, had they not been immediate) 
diſcover'd by Gop himſelf, And thoſe are the Terms and Condition 
on which the Soul of Man may upon good grounds expect an erm" 


J Happineſs, which we aſſert the Book of Scriptures to be the only 1 
ö thentic and infallible records of. Men might by the Ingen: 
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found none, unleſs God himſelf taking pity of the wandrings of Men 
had been pleas'd to hang out a Light from Heaven to direct them in their 
way thither, and by this Pharos of Divine Revelation to direct them ſo 
to ſteer their courſe, as to eſcape ſplitting themſelves on the Rocks of 
open Impieties, or being {wallow'd up in the Quickſands of terrene de- 
lights. Neither doth he ſhew them only what Shelves and Rocks they 
muſt eſcape, but what particular courſe they muſt ſteer, what Star the 
muſt have in their Eye, what Compaſs they muſt obſerve, what Winds 
and Gales they muſt expect and pray for, if they would arrive at laſt at 
eternal Bliſs. Eternal Bliſs ! What more could a Gop of infinite Good- 
nels promiſe, or the Soulof Man wiſh for? A Reward to ſuch who are 
ſo far from deſerving, that they are ſtill provoking ; Glory to ſuch who 
are more apt to be aſham d of their Duties, than of their Offences ; but 
that it ſhould not only be a Glorious Reward, but Eternal too, is that 
which tho" it infinitely tranſcend the Deſerts of the Receivers, yet it 
lighly diſcovers the infinite Goodneſs of the Giver. But when we not 
only know that there is ſo rich a Mine of ineſtimable Treaſures, but if 
e Owner of it undertakes to ſhew us the way to it, and gives us cer- 
tain and infallible directions how to come to the full poſſeſſion of it; 
tow much are we in love with Miſery, and do we court our own Ruin, 
I we neglect to hearken to his Directions, and obſerve his Commands! 
This is that we are now undertaking to make good concerning the 
Scriptures, that theſe alone contain thoſe ſacred diſcoveries, by which 
tte Souls of Men may come at laſt to enjoy a compleat and eternal Hap- 


World than to bid Mien regard their own welfare, and to ſeek to be hap- 
) yet whoever caſts his Eye into the World, will find no counſel ſo 
little hearkened to as this, nor any thing which is more generally look'd 
m as à matter trivial and impertinent. Which cannot ariſe but from 


Which they ſecretly queſtion whether they ſhall ever live to ſee or no; 
Ir elſe that their Nin are in ſuſpenſe, whether they be not {ent on a 
ua Voyage to Heauen, whether the certainty of it be yet fully diſco- 
. d, or the inſtructions which are given be ſuch as may infallibly con- 
7 them thither. The firſt, tho it hatli the advantage of ſenſe, frui- 
Wale Hoh, and further expectation; yet to a rational Perſon who ſe- 
? ully refſects on himſelf, and ſums up what (after all his troubles and 
| <vents in the procuring, his cares in keeping, his diſappointments 
expectations, his fears of loſing what he doth enjoy, and that 


* 


pines, One would think there could be nothing more needlefs in the 


one of theſe two grounds, that either they think it no great wiſdom to 
er go their preſent hold as to the good things of this World, for that 
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relates to Man's eternal Happineſs. | 


Divine Revelation, and therein the excellency of the Scriptures apÞ* 
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vexation of Spirit which attends all thefe) he hath gain'd of true con- 


tentment to his Mind, can never certainly believe that ever theſe thin 

were intended for his Happineſs. For is it poſſible that the Soul of Mz, 
ſhould ever enjoy its full and complete Happinefs in this World, when 
nothing is able to make it happy, but what is moſt ſutable to its Nature 
able to fill up its large Capacity, and commenſurate with its Duration; 
but in this Life the matter of Mens greateſt delight is ſtrangely unſutable 
to the nature of our rational Beings, the meaſure of them too ſhort fy, 
our vaſt Deſires to ſtretch themſelves upon, the Proportion too ſcant and 
narrow to run parallel with Immortality. It muft be then only a Su- 
preme, Infinite and Eternal Being, which by the free communications 
of his Bounty and Goodneſs can fix and ſatiate the Soul's Deſites, and 
by the conſtant flow ings forth of his own uninterrupted ſtreams of Fs. 
vor will always keep up Deſire, and yet always fatisfy it: One whoſs 
Goodneſs can only be felt by ſome tranſient touches here, whoſe Love 
can be ſeen but as thro? a lattice, whoſe conſtant preſence may he rather 
wiſh'd for than enjoy'd, who hath reſerv'd the full fight and fruition of 
himſelf to that future ſtate, when all theſe dark veils ſhall be done away, 
and the Soul ſhall be continually ſunning her ſelf under immediate beams 
of Light and Love. But how or in what way the Soul of Man in this 
degenerate condition ſhould come to be partaker of ſo great a Happineſs, 


by the enjoyment of that God our Natures are now at ſuch a diſtance 


from, is the greateſt and moſt N of Human Nature; 
and we continually ſee how ſucceſleſs and unſatisfactory the endeavors 
of thoſe have been to themſelves at laſt, who have fought for this Happi- 
neſs in a way of their own finding out: The large volume of the Crea. 
tion, wherein GoD hath deſcribd ſo much of his Wiſdom and Power, i 


yet too dark and obſcure, too ſhort and imperfe& to ſet forth to us the 


way which leads to eternal Happineſs. Unleſs then the ſame Gop who 
made Mens Souls at firſt, do ſhew them the way for their recovery; a 
they are in a degenerate, ſo they will be in a deſperate condition: but 
the ſame Bounty and Goodneſs of Gop, which did at firſt diſplay it ſell 
in giving Being to Mens Souls, hath in a higher manner enlarged the 
Difcovery of it ſelf, by making known the way whereby we may be 
taken into his Grace and Favor again. 55 | 
Which it now concerns us particularly to diſcover, thereby to ma. 
it appear that this way is of that peculiar excellency, that we my av 
from thence the greateſt evidence, it could come from no other Auth: 


but Gop himſelf, and doth tend to no other end but our eternal Hen 


pineſs. Now that incomparable excellency which is in the ſacred Sein 
tures, will fully appear, if we conſider the Matters contain d in the. 
under this threefold capacity. 1. As Matters of Divine Revelatingit; 
2. As 4 Rule of Life. 3. As containing that Covenant of Grace wi 


1. Conſider the Scripture generally, as containing in 1t Matters 

5 
in two things. 1. The Matters which are revealed. 2. The Moment, 
wherein they are revealed. „ 


1. The matters which are revealed in Scripture, may be conſide 


ght and n 
theſe three ways. 1. As they are matters of vey lars» Weg 4s 


ment. 2. Ar matters of the greateſt depth and myſteriouſneſs. 3: 


ters of the muſt univerſal ſatisfattion to the Minds of Men. 
$ a 
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1. They are matters of the greateſt moment and importance for Nen to 
hm. The Wiſdom of Men is moſt known by the weight of the things 
they peak; and therefore that wherein the Wiſdom of Gop is diſco- 
yerd, cannot contain any thing that is mean and trivial; they muſt be 
matters of the higheſt importance, which the ſupreme Ruler of the World 
vouchſafes to ſpeak to Men concerning: And ſuch we ſhall find the mat- 
ters which Gop hath revealed in his Word to be, which either concern 
the rectify ing our apprehenſions of his Nature, or making known to 


Men their ſtate and condition, or diſcovering the way whereby to a- 


void eternal Miſery. Now which is there of theſe three, which ſuppo- 


ing GoD to diſcover his Mind to the World, it doth not highly become 


him to ſpeak to Men of ? 


1. What is there which doth more highly concern Men to know 
han GoD himſelf? or what more glorious and excellent object could he 
licover than himſelf to the World > There is nothing certainly which 
ſhould more commend the Scriptures to us, than that thereby we may 
Tow more acquainted with Gop ; that we may know more of his Na- 
ture, and all his Perfections, and many of the great Reaſons of his act- 
nes in the World. We may by them underſtand with ſafety what 
the eternal purpoſes of Gop were as to the way of Man's Recovery b 
the death of his Son; we may there ſee and underſtand the great Wil- 
dom of GOD; not only in the contrivance of the World, and ordering 
of it, but in the gradual Revelations of himſelf to his People, by what 
ſteps he train d up his Church till the fulneſs of time was come; what his 
Aim was in laying ſuch a load of Ceremonies on his People of the Fews ; 
by what ſteps and degrees he made way for the full revelation of his Will 
bo the World by ſpeaking in theſe laſt days by his Son, after he had 
lhoke at ſundry times and in divers manners by the Prophets, &c. unto the 
tathers, In the Scriptures we read the moſt rich and admirable diſcove- 
tes of Divine Goodneſs, and all the ways and methods he uſeth in allur- 
ng Sinners to himſelf ; with what Majeſty he commands, with what 


lndeſcention he intreats, with what importunity he wooes Mens Souls 
ode reconciled to him, with what Favour he imbraceth , with what 


Tenderneſs he chaſtiſeth , with what Bowels he pitieth thoſe who have 
oſen him to be their Gop ! With what Power he ſupporteth, with 
mat Wiſdom he dire&eth, with what Cordials he refreſheth the Souls 
of ſuch who are dejected under the ſenſe of his diſpleaſure, and yet 
eir love is ſincere towards him] With what profound humility, what 


bly boldneſs, what becoming diſtance, and yet what reſtleſs importu- 


Wy do we therein find the Souls of Gop's People addreſſing themſelves 
o him in Prayer! With what cheerfulneſs do they ſerve him, with what 
uufdence do they traſt him, with what reſolution do they adhere to 
an all ſtreights and difficulties, with what patience do they ſubmit 
dis Will in their greateſt Extremities ! How fearful are they of ſinning 
Enſt Gop, how careful to pleaſe him, how regardleſs of ſuffering , 
Men they muſt chooſe either that or ſinning, how little apprehenſive 


ens diſpleaſure, while they enjoy the favor of Gop ! Now all theſe 


dus which are ſo fully and pathetically expreſsd in Scripture, do a- 
Mantly ſet forth to us the exuberancy and Plæonaſim of Gob's Grace 
ul Goodneſs towards his People, which makes them delight ſo much in 
d and be fo ſenſible of his diſpleaſure; But above all other diſcove- 


8 of God's Goodneſs, his ſending his Son into the World to die for 


Mrs, is that which the Scripture ſets forth with the greateſt Life and 
HM | > Elo- 
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and praiſe what we meet with in Heathen Philoſophers, which is ge- 


| Scriptures, which run over with continued expreſſions of that and 


in the ſublimeſt of all the Philoſophers : then let us leave our full c 


And as the Goodneſs of Gop is thus diſcover'd in Scripture, ſo is hi Ju 


Being and Attributes of Gop. And which tends yet more to c 


Eloquence. By Eloquence, I mean not an artificial compoſure of Word 


but thegravity, weight, and perſuaſiveneſs of the matter contain'd in then; 
And what can tend more to melt our frozen Hearts into a Current of 
thankful obedience to Gop, than the vigorous reflection of the beams of 
Gop's Lovethro' Feſus Chriſt upon us! Was there ever ſo great an expref. 
ſion of love heard of] nay, was it poſſible to be 1imagin'd, that that Gop 
who perfectly hates ſin, ſhould himſelf offer the pardon of it, and ſend 
his Son into the World to ſecure it to the Sinner, who doth fo heartil 
repent of his Sins, as to deny himſelf, and take up his Croſs and folloy 
Chriſt ! Well might the Apoſtle ſay, This is a faithful ſaying, and wy. 
thy of all acceptation, that Feſus Chriſt came into the world to ſave fy. 
ners. How dry and fapleſs are all the voluminous diſcourſes of Philoſo- 
phers, compar'd with this Sentence! How jejune and unſatisfactory are 
all the Diſcoveries they had of Gop and his Goodneſs, in compariſon 
of what we have by the Goſpel of Chriſt ! Well might St. Paul then fay, 
That he determined to know nothing but Chriſt, and him crucified, Cirif 
crucified is the Library which triumphant Souls will be ſtudying in to al 
eternity. This is the only Library which is the true Iaßde uni, 
that which cures the Soul of all its Maladies and Diſtempers: other 
Knowledg makes Mens Minds giddy and flatulent ; this ſettles and com. 
poſes them : other Knowledg is apt to ſwell Men into high Conceits 
and Opinions of themſelves ; this brings them to the trueſt view of 
themſelves, and thereby to humility and ſobriety : other Knowledge 
leaves Mens Hearts as it found them; this alters them and makes then 
better. So tranſcendent an excellency is there in the Knowledg of Chrif 
crucified above the ſublimeſt ſpeculations in the Worlc. 
And is not this an ineſtimable Benefit we enjoy by the Scripture, that 
therein we can read and converſe with all theſe expreſſions of Go 
Love and Goodneſs, and that in his own Language? Shall we. admire 


nerous and handfom ; and ſhall we not adore the infinite fulneſs of the 


higher nature? What folly is it to magnifie thoſe Lean Kine, the Not. 
ons of Philoſophers, and contemn the Fat, the Plenty and Fulnels of 
the Scriptures ? If there be not far more valuable and excellent dilco- 
veries of the Divine Nature and Perfections; if there. be. not far more 
excellent Directions and Rules of Practice in the ſacred Scriptures, than 


and feed upon the thin. But certainly no ſober and rational Spirit that 
puts any value upon the Knowledg of Gor, but on the fame account that 
he doth praiſe the Diſcourſes of any Philoſophers concerning Gop, he 
cannot but ſet a value of a far higher nature on the Word of G00. 


ſtice and Holineſs : we have therein recorded the moſt remarkable judg: 
ments of Gop upon contumacious Sinners, the ſevereſt denunciations © 
a Judgment to come againſt all that live in Sin, the exacteſt n 
Holineſs in the World ; and what can be defir'd more to diſcover we 
Holineſs of Gop, than we find in Scripture concerning Him? It 7 
fore acquaintance with the Nature, Perfections, Deſigns of ſo excel 4 
a Being as GoD is, be a thing deſirable to Human Nature; We #; kv 
oreateſt cauſe to admire the excellency, and adore the fulneſs o 


d . . | | the 
Scriptures, which give us ſo large, rational and complete . 2 
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che Scriptures to us, thoſe things which the Scripture doth moſt fully 
diſcover concerning Gop, do not at all contradi& thoſe prime and com- 
mon Notions which are in our Natures concerning him, but do exceed- 


ingly advance and improve them, and tend the moſt to regulate our Con- 


ceptions and Apprehenſions of Gop, that we may not miſcarry therein, 
x otherwiſe Men are apt to do. For it being natural to Men fo far to 
love themſelves, as to ſet the greateſt value upon thoſe excellencies which 
they think themſelves moſt maſters of : thence Men came to be exceed- 
ingly miſtaken 1n their Apprehenſions of a Deity, ſome attributing one 
thing as A Perfection, another a different thing, according to their hu- 
mors and inclinations. Thus imperious ſelf-willed Men are apt to cry 
up GoD's abſolute Power and Dominion as his greateſt Perfection; eaſy 


and ſoft-ſpirited Men his Patience and Goodneſs; ſevere and rigid Men 


his Juſtice and Severity : every one according to his humor and temper, 
making his GoD of his own Complection: and not only ſo, but in things 
remote enough from being Perfections at all; yet becauſe they are ſuch 
things as they prize and value, they ſuppoſe of neceſſity they muſt be 
in GoD, as is evident in the Epicureans Alaeggla, by which they ex 
cluded Providence, as hath been already obſerv'd. And withal conſider- 
ing how very difficult it is for one who really believes that Gop is of a 
pure, juſt, and holy Nature, and that he hath grievouſly offended him 
by his ſins, to believe that this Gop will pardon him upon true repen- 


| tance: It is thence neceſſary that Gop ſhould make known himſelf to 


the World, to prevent our miſ-conceptions of his Nature, and to aſſure a 
ſuſpicious, becauſe guilty Creature, how ready he is to pardon iniquity, 
tranſgreſſion, and fin, to ſuch as unfeignedly repent of their follies, and 
return unto himſelf, Tho' the light of Nature may dictate much to 
vs of the Benignity and Goodneſs of the Divine Nature, yet it is hard 
to conceive that that ſhould diſcover further than Gopꝭ general Good- 
neſs to ſuch as pleaſe him : but no foundation can be gathered thence of 
his readineſs to pardon offenders, which being an a& of Grace, muſt 
alone be diſcovered by his Will. I cannot think the Sn, Moon, and 
Stars, are ſuch itinerant Preachers, as to unfold unto us the whole 
Counſel and Will of Gop in reference to Man's acceptance with Gop 
upon repentance, It is not every Star in the Firmament can do that 
which the Star once did to the Viſe-men, lead them unto Chriſt, The 
din in the Heavens is no Parelius to the Sun of Righteouſneſs. The beſt 
Afrmomer will never find the Day-ſtar from on high in the reſt of his 
number. What St. Auſtin ſaid of Tully's Works, is true of the whole 
Volume of the Creation: There are admirable things to be found in 
them: but the Name of Chriſt is not legible there. The work of Re- 
enption is not engraven on the works of Providence; if it had, a part 
cular Divine Revelation had been unneceſſary, and the 4poſtles were ſent 
on a needleſs errand, which the World had underſtood without their Preach- 


ng, vic. That God was inChriſt reconciling the World unto himſelf, not impu- 2 Cor. 5. is, 


"mg to Men their treſpaſſes, and hath committed to them the Miniſtry of Re- by 
nation. How was the word of Reconciliation committed to them, if it 


rere common to them with the whole frame of the World? and the Apoſtle's Rom. 10. 


ere elſewhere might have been eaſily anſwer'd, How can Men hear with-* 
"Wa Preacher ? For then they might have known the way of Salvation, 
Without any ſpecial Meſſengers ſent to deliver it unto them. I grant that 
8 1 long-ſuffering and patience is intended to lead Men to Repentance, 

« that ſome general collections might be made from Providence of the 
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a8.14.14 placability of Gop's Nature, and that God never left bimſelf withny , 


36. 


VL 


| laſting miſery of theSoul, in a perpetual ſeparation from the "Il c 
to all 


,. 35. evitneſs of bis Goodneſs in the World, being kind to the imthankful, 4 


doing good, in giving rain and fruitful ſeaſons. But tho theſe thi 
wry ef. — to lach who were apprehenſive of the = K 
ſin, that Gop did not act according to his greateſt ſeverity, and thereb 
did give Men encouragement to hearken out and inquire after the true 
way of being reconcilF'd to Gop; yet all this amounts not to a firm Foun- 
dation for Faith, as to the remiſſion of fin, which doth ſuppoſe Goy 
himſelf publiſhing an Act of Grace and Indemnity to the World, wherein 
he aſſures the Pardon of fin to ſuch as truly repent and unfeignedly he. 
lieve his holy Goſpel. Now is not this an ineſtimable advantage we en- 
joy by the Scriptures, that therein we underſtand what Gop himſelf 
han diſcover'd of his own Nature and Perfections, and of his readine' 
to pardon Sin upon thoſe gracious terms of Faith and Repentance, and 
that which neceſſarily follows from theſe two, hearty and ſincere Obe. 
dience ? . 

2. The Scripture gives the moſt faithful repreſentation of the ſlate ani 
condition of the Soul of Man. The World was almoſt loſt in Diſputes 
concerning the Nature, Condition, and Immortality of the Soul, before 
Divine Revelation was made known to Mankind by the Goſpel of Chriſt; 
but Life and Immortality was brought to light by the Goſpel, and the fu- 
ture ſtare of the Soul of Man, not diſcover'd in an uncertain Platonical 
way, but with the greateſt light and evidence from that God who hath 
the ſupreme diſpoſal of Souls, and therefore beſt knows and underſtands 
them. The Scriptures plainly and fully reveal a Judgment to come, in 
which God will judg the ſecrets of all Hearts, when every one muſt give as 
account of himſelf unto God, and Gop will call Men to give an account ef 
their ſtewardſbip here, of all the Receipts they have had from him, and 
the Expences they have been at, and the Improvements they have made 
of the Talents he put into their hands. So that the Goſpel of Chrift s 
the fulleſt Inſtrument of diſcovery of the certainty of the future ſiate 
of the Soul, and the conditions which abide it, upon its being diſlodgd 
from the Body. But this is not all which the Scripture diſcovers as to 
the ſtate of the Soul; for it is not only a Proſpective-glaſs, reaching to 
its future ſtate, but it is the moſt faithful Looking-glaſs, to diſcover all 
the ſpots and deformities of the Soul: And not only ſhews where they 
are, but whence they came, what their nature is, and whither they 
tend. The true Original of all that diſorder and diſcompoſure which 
is in the Soul of Man, is only fully and ſatisfactorily given us in the 
Word of God, as hath been already prov'd. The nature and working 
of this corruption in Man, had never been ſo clearly manifeſted, had 
not the Law and Will of God been diſcover'd to. the World: that 1s the 
Glaſs whereby we ſee the ſecret workings of thoſe Bees in our Hearts, 
the corruptions of our Natures ; that ſets forth the folly of our Imagin= 
tions, the unrulineſs of our Paſſions, the diſtempers of our Wills, an 
the abundant deceitfulneſs of our Hearts. And it is hard for the be 
phantin ſinner (one of the greateſt magnitude) ſo to trouble theſe War 
ters, as not therein to diſcover the greatneſs of his own deformities f 
that which tends moſt to awaken the drowſie, ſenſleſs Spirits of Men, 8e 


Seripture doth moſt fully deſcribe the tendency of Corruption, that the 


wages of /m is death, and the iſſue of continuance in fin will be ay 
preſence d 
God, and undergoing the laſhes and ſeverities of Conſcience — 


T 


/ 
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nity. What a great diſcovery is this of the faithfulneſs of Gop to the 
now of it beforehand, that they might avoid it! Gop ſeeks not to 


Creatures; but fully deelares to them what the conſequence and iſſue 
of their practices will be, aſſures them of a Judgment to come, declares 
his own future ſeverity againſt contumacious Sinners, that they might 
not think thernſelves ſurpriz d, and that if they had known there had 
been ſo great danger in fin, they would never have been ſuch fools, as 
tr the ſake of it to run into eternal miſery. Now Gop, to prevent 
this, with the greateſt plainneſs and faithfulneſs hath ſhew'd Men the 
nature and danger of all their fins, and aſks them beforehand what they 
will do in the end thereof ; whether they are able to bear his Wrath, 
and wreſtle with everlaſting burnings? if not, he bids them bethink 
themſelves of what they have done already, and repent, and amend their 
Lives, leſt intquity prove their ruin, and deſtruction overtake them, and 
that without remedy. Now if Men have cauſe to prize and value a faith- 
ful Monitor, one that tenders their good, and would prevent their ruin; 
we have cauſe exceedingly to prize and value the Scriptures, which 
give us the trueſt repreſentation of the ſtate and condition of our Souls. 
3. The Scripture diſcovers to us the only way of pleaſing God, and en- 
ning bis favor, That clearly reveals the way (which Man might have 
ſought for to al] eternity without particular Revelation) whereby Sins 
may be pardoned, and whatever we do may be acceptable unto Gop. It 
ſhews us that the ground of our acceptance with Gop, is thro' Chriſt, 


lone is the true and living way, whereby we may draw near to God with 
atrue heart, in full aſſurance of Faith, having our bearts ſprinkled from 
m evil conſcience. Thro' Chriſt we underſtand the terms on which Gop 
will ſhew Favor and Grace to the World, and by him we have ground of 
a Tlapprota, acceſs with freedom and boldneſs unto God, On his account 
we may hope not only for Grace to ſubdue our fins, reſiſt temptations, 
conquer the Devil and the World; but having fought this good fight and 
jmiſhed our courſe, by patient continuance in well-doing, we may juſtly look 
for glory, honor, and immortality, and that crown of righteouſneſs which 


pearance of Chriſt from Heaven. Now what things can there be of greater 


ch moment and importance for Men to know, or Gop to reveal, than the 
the Nature of Go D, and our ſelves, the ſtate and condition of our Souls, 
ng tte only way to avoid eternal Miſery, and enjoy everlaſting Bliſs ? 


The Scriptures diſcover not only matters of importance, but of the 
Featelt depth and myſteriouſneſs. There are many wonderful things in 
the Law of God, things we may admire, but are never able to comprehend. 
dach are the eternal Purpoſes and Decrees of Gop, the Doctrin of the 

my, the Incarnation of the Son of Gop, and the manner of the Ope- 
ton of the Spirit of Gop on the Souls of Men, which are all things of 
vat weight and moment for us to underſtand and believe that they are 
A yet may be unſearchable to our Reaſon, as to the particular manner 


lach been 


e Scripture comprehends matters of the moſt univerſal ſatisfa&ion 
o the Minds of Men; tho many things do much exceed our Appre- 
ons, yet others are moſt ſutable to the Dictates of our Nature. 


World, that he ſuffers not Men to undo themſelves without letting them 


whom he hath made a propitiation for the ſins of the World, and who a- 


laid up for thoſe wwho wait in faith, holineſs, and humility, for the ap- 


entrap Mens Souls, nor doth he rejoice in the miſery and ruin of his 


mem. What certain ground our Faith ffänds on as to theſe things Book 11. 


already ſhew'd, and therefore I forbear inſiſting on them. % fes. 


or 


— 
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Orig. contra As Origen bid Celſus ſee, Ei un Ta © wits nu F xoivois vol og lende oa. 


Celſ. I. 3. 
P. 133. 


VIII. 


2. 


2 Cor. 4. 
35 4 


of them. And therefore as Socrates ſaid of Heraclitus his Books, What 


Will Gop judg Men at the great day for not believing thoſe oy 


Goſpel be hid, it is hid to them that are loſt ;, in whom the pod of It 


— 


vaſoędloſſa, wildlitno: v. & das & Neyophuwn, Whether it WAS not 
the agreeableneſs of the Principles of Faith with the common Notions of H- 
man Nature, which prevail d moſt upon all candid and ingenuous audit; 


he underſtood was excellent, and therefore he ſuppos'd that which he 
did not underſtand was ſo too: fo ought we to ſay of the Scriptures, If 
thoſe things which are within our capacity be ſo ſutable to our Natures 
and Reaſons, thoſe cannot contradi& our Reaſon which yet are aboye 
them. There are many things which the Minds of Men were Lufficiently 
aſlur'd that they were, yet were to ſeek for ſatisfaction concerning them 
which they could never have had without Divine Revelation. As the 
Nature of true Happineſs, wherein it lay, and how to be obtain d, which 
the Philoſophers were ſo puzl'd with, the Scripture gives us full ſatiſ. 
faction concerning it. True contentment under the troubles of Life, 
which the Scripture only acquaints us with the true grounds of; and al 
the preſcriptions of Heathen Moraliſts fall as much ſhort of, as the di- 
rections of an Empyric do of a wile and ſkilful Phyſician. Avoiding the fears 
of Death, which can alone be thro' a grounded Expectation of a ſtate of 
Happineſs which Death leads Men to, which cannot be had but thro 
the right underſtanding of the Word of Gop. Thus we ſee the excel. 
lency of the matters themſelves contain'd in this Revelation of the Mind 
of Gop to the World. | 

As the Matters themſelves are of an excellent Nature, fo is the man- 
ner wherein they are reveaPd in the Scriptures, and that, 

I. In a clear and perſpicuous manner, Not but there may be ſtill ſome 
paſſages which are hard to be underſtood, as being either prophetical, or 
conſiſting of ambiguous Phraſes, or containing matters above our com- 
prehenſion; but all thoſe things which concern the terms of Man's dal. 
vation are deliver'd with the greateſt evidence and perſpicuity. Who 
cannot underſtand what theſe things mean, What doth the Lord require 
of thee, but to do juſtly, and to love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy 
God; that without Faith it is impoſſible to pleaſe Ged ;, that without Hol- 
neſs none ſhall fee the Lord; that unleſs we be born again, we can never 
enter into the Kingdom of Heaven  'Theſe and ſuch like things are ſo 
plain and clear, that it is nothing but Mens ſhutting their Eyes againlt 
the Light can keep them from underſtanding them: Gop intended thel 
things as Directions to Men; and is not he able to ſpeak intelligidly 
when he pleaſe? He that made the Tongue, ſhall he not ſpeak ſo a5 to 
be underſtood without an infallible Interpreter? eſpecially when it i hs 
deſign to make known to Men the terms of their eternal Happinels 


which they could not underſtand > Strange ! that ever Men ſhou! 
judg the Scriptures obſcure in matters neceſſary, when the Scripture 4e 
counts it ſo great a judgment for Men not to underſtand them. 1 


world hath blinded the minds of them which believe not, left the hgh of 
the glorious Goſpel of Chriſt ſhould ſhine into them. Sure Lots door yu 
viſible enough, if it were a judgment for the Men of Sodom not 10 e 
it; and the Scriptures then are plain and intelligible enough, if It 

ſo great a judgment not to underſtand tgemn. 


22 di 
2. In a powerful and authoritative manner; as the things om * 
11 


ex pr el 


Scripture do not ſo much beg acceptance as command it; 


— 
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expreſſions wherein our duty is concern d are ſuch as awe Mens Con- 

ſciences, and pierce to their Hearts and to their ſecret thoughts; All 

things are open and naked before this Word of God; every ſecret of the Heb. 4. 12, 

mind and thought of the heart lies open to its ſtroke and force; it is quick 

and powerful, ſharper than a two-edged ſword, piercing to the dividing a- 

under of ſoul and ſpirit, and of the joints and marrow, and is à diſcerner 

of the thoughts and intents of the heart. The Word is a Teleſcope to diſ- 

cover the great Luminaries of the World, the Truths of higheſt concern- 

ment to the Souls of Men; and it is ſuch a Microſcope as diſcovers to us 

the ſmalleſt Atom of our Thoughts, and diſcerns the moſt ſecret intent of 

the Heart. And, as far as this Light reacheth, it comes with Power 

and Authority, as it comes arm'd with the Majeſty of that Gop who 

reveals it, whoſe Authority extends over the Soul and Conſcience o 

Man in its moſt ſecret and hidden receſſes. FINS : . 

2. In a pure and unmix'd manner. In all other Writings how good 

ſoerer, we fee a great mixture of Droſs and Gold together: Here is no- 

thing but pure Gold, Diamonds without flaws, Suns without ſpots: 

The moſt current Coins of the World have their Alloys of baſer Metals, 

there is no ſuch mixture in Divine Truths; as they all come from the 

{ame Author, ſo they all have the ſame purity: There is a Urim and 

[zmnim upon the whole Scripture, Light and Perfection in every part 

of it. In the Philoſophers we may meet, it may be, with ſome ſcatte- 

red fragments of purer Metal, amidſt abundance of Droſs and impure 

Oar; here we have whole wedges of Gold, the ſame vein of purity and 

holineſs running thro the whole Book of Scriptures. Hence it is call'd 

the form of ſornd words : Here have been no Huckſters to corrupt and 2 Tim. 1. 
mix their own Inventions with Divine Truths. 2 13. 

4. In an uniform and agreeable manner. This grant is not ſufficient IX. 

of it {elf to prove the Scriptures to be Divine, becauſe all Men do not 

contradict themſelves in their Writings; but yet there are ſome pecu- 

liar circumſtances to be confider'd in the agreeableneſs of the parts of 

Scripture to each other, which are not to be found in mere human Wri- 

tings. I. That this Doctrine was delivered by perſons who lived in die- 

rent Ages and Times from each other. Uſually one Age corrects another's 

faults, and we are apt to pity the Ignorance of our Predeceſſors, when it 

may be our Poſterity may think us as ignorant as we do them. But in 

the ſacred Scripture we read not one. Age condemning another; we find 

Light ſtill increaſing in the ſeries of times in Scripture, but no reflexions 

in any time upon the Ignorance or Weakneſs of the precedent ; the dim- 

melt Light was ſufficient. for its Age, and was a ſtep to further difcovery, 

Onintilian gives it as the reaſon of the great uncertainty of Grammar guine. 1.1, 

Rules, Quia non analogia dimiſſa cœlo formam loquendi dedit; that which ca: 6. 

he wanted as to Grammar, we have as to Divine Truths ; they are deli- 

ver d from Heaven, and therefore are always uniform and agreeable to 

ach other. 5 

2. By Perſons of different intereſts in the World, God made choice of 

len of all ranks to be Inditers of his Oracles, to make it appear it was 

"0 matter of State-policy or particular intereſt which was contain'd in 
8 Word, which Perſons of ſuch different intereſts could not have a- 

Seed in as they do. We have Moſes, David, Solomon, Perſons of Royal 

A and Quality; and can it be any mean thing, which theſe think 

their glory to be Penners of? We have Iſaiah, Daniel, and other 

erſons of the higheſt Education and Accompliſhments ; and can it be 


* any 


—— * — * 
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Deut. s. ſuch à heart within them, that they would fear me and keep all my con- 


29. 


Jer. 13. 27. dren after them, Wo unto thee, O Feruſalem, wilt thou not be made 
Ezck. 33. clean £ when ſhall it once be? Turn ye, turn ye from your evil ways, 
for why will ye die, O houſe of Iſrael? How ſhall I give thee 1h. 
Hol. 11.8. Ephraim? hom ſball I deliver thee, Iſrael. ? how ſhail I make thee as Ai 


IH 


Matth. 23. 
N 


be different, according to the Ages of growth in the Church of God. 


Lens under her wings, and ye would not. What Majeſty, and yet what 


Sinners to return unto him that they may be pardoned > Such a. match- 


any trivial thing which theſe imploy themſelves in? We have 4m, 
and other Prophets in the Old Teſtament, and the Apoſtles in the New 
of the meaner ſort of Men in the World, * all theſe join in conſort 
together; when God tunes the Spirits, all agree in the fame ſtrain of 
Divine Truths, and give light and harmony to each other. 

3. By perſons in different places and conditions: Some in proſperity in 
their own Country, ſome under baniſhment and adverſity, yet all agree. 
ing in the ſame ſubſtance of Doctrine; of which no alteration we {ee 
was made either for the _— of thoſe in power, or for avoiding miſe. 
ries and calamities. And under all the different diſpenſations before 
under and after the Law, tho' the management of things was different 
yet the Doctrine and Deſign was for Subſtance the ſame in all. All the 
different Diſpenſations agree in the ſame common Principles of Religion: 
the ſame ground of acceptance with Gop, and obligation to duty, wx 
common to all, tho' the peculiar inſtances wherein Gon was fery'dmight 


So that this great uniformity confider'd in theſe circumſtances, is an Ar- 
gument that theſe things came originally from the ſame Spirit, tho' con- 
vey'd thro different Inſtruments to the knowledg of the World. l 
5. In a perſuaſive and convincing manner and that theſe ways, 
1. Bringing Divine Truths down to our capacity, clothing ſpiritual matter 
in familiar expreſſions and ſimilitudes, that ſo they might have the eaſier 
admiſſion into our Minds. 2. Propounding things as our intereſt which 
are our duty, Thence God ſo frequently in Scripture recommends our 
Duties to us under all thoſe motives which are wont to have the greateſt 
force on the Minds of Men; and annexeth gracious Promiſes to our per- 
formance of them; and thoſe of the moſt weighty and concerning things, 
Of Grace, Favor, Protection, Deliverance, Audience of Prayers, and Her. 
nal Happineſs : and if theſe will not prevail with Men, what Moties 
will > 3. Courting us to Obedience, when he might not only command tis 
to obey, but puniſh preſently for diſobedience. Hence are all thoſe molt 
pathetical and affectionate ſtrains we read in Scripture. O that there wa } 


mandments always, that it might go well with them, and with their chil 


nab ? bow ſhall I ſet thee as Zeboim 9 mine heart is turned within me, 
my repentings are kindled together. O Jeruſalem, Feruſalem, how ofien 
would I haue gathered thy children together, as a: hen gathereth her clit. 


ſweetneſs and condeſcenſion is there.in theſe expreſſions? What obſtt- 
nacy and rebellion is it in Men for them to ſtand out againſt God, when 
he thus comes down from his Throne of Majeſty, and wooes rebell1ous 


leſs and unparallePd ſtrain of Rhetoric is there in the Scripture, far a. 
bove the Art and Inſinuations of the moſt admired Orators. Thus u 
ſee the peculiar excellency of the manner wherein the matters, contain” 
in Scripture are reveal'd-to us. Thus we have conſider'd the Excellenc 
of the Scripture, as it is a Diſcovery of God's Mind to the World. J 
The Scriptures may be conſidered as. a Rule of Life, or 2s a Law 


God, which is given for the Government of the Lives of * — 
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Book III. Chap. V 
herein the Excellency of it lies in the Nature of the Duties, and the 
Encouragements to the Practice of them. 5 bye 

1. In the Nature of the Duties requir'd, which are moſt becoming Gor 
to require, moſt reaſonable for us to perform. 5 be: 

1. Moſt becoming God to require, as they are moſt ſutable and agree- 


* 


able to the Divine Nature, the imitation of which in our Actions, is the 
ſubſtance of our Religion. Imitation of him in his Goodneſs and Holi- 
neſs, by our conſtant Endeavours of mortify ing Sin, and growing in 
Grace and Piety. In his Grace and Mercy, by our kindneſs to all Men, 
forgiving the injuries Men do unto us, doing good to our greateſt enemies. 
In his Juſtice and Equity, by doing as we would be done by, and keeping a 
conſcience void of offence towards GoD and towards Men. The firſt * ® 
in the Duties of the firſt, the other the Duties of the ſecond Table. A1 
ifs of piety towards Gop, are a part of Juſtice ; for, as Tully ſaith, Quid 
alnd eft pietas, niſi juſtitia adverſus Deos? and ſo our loving Gop with 
mr whole hearts, our intire and ſincere obedience to his Will, is a part of 
Natural Juſtice ;, for thereby we do but render unto Gop that which is 
his due from us as we are his Creatures. We ſee then the whole Duty 
of Man, the fearing Gop and keeping his Commandments, is as neceſſary 
part of Juſtice, as the rendring to every Man his own is. 

2. They are moſt reaſonable for us to perform, in that, 1. Religion 
i; not only a ſervice of the reaſonable Faculties which are imploy'd the 
moſt in it, the commands of the Scripture reaching the heart moſt in it, 
ind the ſervice requir'd being a ſpiritual Service, not lying in Meats and 
Drinks, or any outward Obſervations, but in a ſanQify'd temper of Heart 
and Mind, which diſcovers it ſelf in the courſe of a Chriſtian's Life: 
But, 2. The Service it {elf of Religion is reaſonable ; the Commands of 
the Goſpel are ſuch as no Man's Reaſon which conſiders them can doubt 
of the excellency of them. All Natural Worſhip is founded on the Di- 
Gates of Nature, all inſtituted Worſhip on God's revealed Will; and it 
one of the prime Dictates of Nature, that God muſt be univerſally 
Wey'd. Beſides, God requires nothing but what is apparently Man's 
ntereſt to do; God — * N but what will deſtroy him if he 
(oth it; ſo that the Commands of the Scriptures are very juſt and rea- 


lonable. 
ys, 2, The Encouragements are more than proportionable to the difficulty 
„ Obedience. God's Commands are in themſelves eaſie, and moſt ſutable 
4. © our Natures. What more rational for a Creature than to obey his 


Maker > All the difficulty of Religion ariſeth from the corruption of 
ure. Now God, to encourage Men to conquer the difficulties ariſing 
hence, hath propounded the ſtrongeſt Motives and moſt prevailing Ar- 
zuments to Obedience. Such are the conſiderations of God's Love and 
Coodneſs manifeſted to the World, by ſending his Son into it, to die 
r dinners, and to give them an example which they are to follow, and 
y his readineſs thro him to pardon the fins, and accept the Perſons of 
ach who ſo receive him as to walk in him; and by his Promiſes of Grace 
o aliſt them in the wreſtling with the enemies of their Salvation. And 
ball theſe add that glorious and unconceivable reward which God hath 
ums d to all thoſe who ſincerely obey him z; and by theſe things we 
* how much the encouragements over-weigh the di culties, and that 
me can make the leaſt pretence that there is not motive ſufficient to 
we weich the troubles which attend the exerciſe of Obedience to the 
ll of God. Thus we {ce what a peculiar excellency there is in the 
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ſince there is a God in the World of infinite Goodnels, that he ſhould 


eternal Salvation, It remains only then that we adore and magnifie the 


Ci 


Scriptures as a Rule of Life, above all the Precepts of mere, Moral, 
the foundation of Obedience being laid deeper in Man's Obligation 10 
ſerve his Maker, the practice of Obedience being carry'd higher in thoſe 
moſt holy Precepts which are in Scripture, the reward of Obedience be. 
ing incomparably greater than what Men are able to conceive, much 
leſs to promiſe or beſtow. | | | | 

The Excellency of the Scriptures appears, as they contain in them 
Covenant of Grace, or the Tranſactions between GoD and Man, in or- 
der to his eternal Happineſs, The more memorable any TranſaRions 
are, the more valuable are any authentic Records of them. The Scrip- 
tures contain in them the Magna Charta of Heaven, an Act of Pardon 
with the Royal Aſſent of Heaven, a Proclamation of Good-will from Gop 
towards Men; and can we then ſet too great a value on that which con- 
tains all the remarkable paſſages between Gop and the Souls of Men, in 
order to their Felicity, from the beginning of the World? Can we think, 


ſuffer all Mankind to periſh inevitably, without his propounding any 
means for eſcaping of eternal Miſery? Is Gop ſo good to Men 28 to 
this preſent Life; and can we think if Man's Soul be immortal, as we 
have prov'd it 1s, that he ſhould wholly negle& any offer of Good to 
Men as to their eternal Welfare? Or 1s it poſſible to imagine that Man 
ſhould be happy in another World without Gop's promiſing it, and pre- 
ſcrihing conditions in vrder to it? If fo, then this Happineſs is no free 
gift of Gop, unleſs he hath the beſtowing and promiſing of it; and 
Man is no rational Agent, unleſs a Reward ſuppoſe conditions to be per- 
form'd in order to the obtaining it; or Man may be bound to conditions 
which were never requir'd of him; or if they muſt be requir'd, then there 
muſt be a Revelation of Gop's Will, whereby he doth require them: 
And if ſo, then there are ſome Records extant of the Tranſactions be- 
tween GoD and Man, in order to his eternal Happineſs : For what res- 
ſon can we have to imagine that ſuch Records, if once extant, ſhould 
not continue ſtill, eſpecially ſince the ſame Goodneſs of Gop is engagd 
to preſerve ſuch Records, which at firſt did cauſe them to be indited? 
Suppoſing then ſuch Records, extant ſomewhere in the World of thele 
grand Tranſactions between Gop and Mens Souls, our buſineſs is brought 
to a Period ; for what other Records are there in the World that can in 
the leaſt vye with the Scriptures, as to the giving ſo juſt an account at 
all the Tranſactions between Gop and Men from the foundation of the 
World, which gives us all the ſteps, methods and ways whereby GoD 
hath made known his Mind and Will to the World, in order to Mans 


Goodneſs of GoD in making known his Will to us, and that we ſet a var 
lue and eſteem on the Scriptures, as on the only authentick Inſtruments Bl - 
of that Grand Charter of Peace, which God hath reveal'd in order to 
Man's eternal Happineſs. 01 ( i 
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The General Prejudices againſt Religion in our Age examin'd ; 
and the old Atheiſtical Hypotheſes conſider d. 

EFORE I come to the particular Vindication of the Truth and 
Authority of the Holy Scriptures, which is my chief Deſign, it 
will be neceſſary to remove; if poſſible, the common and gene- 

ral Prejudices againſt Religion in this Age, as if it were only 

| 2 cunning Artifice of ſome crafty Perſons to ſupport their own intereſt 
by deceiving the reſt of Mankind. If this were the truth of the caſe, 
none ought to be blam'd for their Contempt of Religion; nor for their 
endeavors to ſet the Minds of Men free from the uneaſineſs and ſlaver 
of a ſuperſtitious and groundleſs Fear, For this muſt be all that is im- 
ply'd in Religion, if it were at firſt begun, and is ſtill carry'd on by the 
Craft of fome Men, and the Folly of the reſt. But ſuch an imputation 
25 this ought to be very well grounded, becauſe it reflects on all Man- 
kind (a very few excepted) and ought in common juſtice to be prov'd 
by the moſt clear and convincing Evidence; becauſe no Men have any 
reaſon to preſume ſo far upon their own Wit and Capacity above all o- 
thers, as to take it for granted, that the reſt of Mankind are either Fools 
1 or Knaves, For this is the meaning of thoſe who go about to perſuade 
30 others, that Religion is nothing but an Impoſture, that hath appear d un- 
der ſeveral ſhapes and diſguiſes; but ſtill the Machine 1s the ſame, and 
the ſame Deſign carry d on by the different Actors, according to the Hu- 
mor and Inclination of ſeveral Ages. 3 | 

could be glad, that all this might juſtly be look d on as a feign'd 
ale, only for a better Introduction to the following Diſcourſes 3 but 
none that live in our Age, and underſtand the too great prevalency of 
Cepticiſm and Infidelity in it, can apprehend it to be ſo. And therefore 
L ſhall lay down the true ſtare of the preſent Caſe, with reſpect to Reli- 
601-17 general, It cannot be deny'd by the greateſt Enemies to it, that 
there is ſtill a general Belief of the truth of it among Mankind, however 
they differ in their particular Notions about it. For this cannot be look d 
Ns a new Thing, or an Invention of the preſent Age, ſince it is ma- 
feſt by the undoubted Hiſtory of former Times, that the ſame founda- 
_ of Religion have been generally receiv'd by Mankind ; by which 

underſtand the Being of Gop and Providence, and the Rewards and 
| unilnments of a future State; but yet not ſo, but that there have been 
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an Impoſture, unleſs they can firſt give a juſt and ſatisfactory account of 


ſupported by them. 


Times, or Places, when the Notions of Religion were firſt 1 pread among 


boa N e Wr | 3— 
in ſeveral Ages ſuch as have gone about to unſettle Mens Minds about 
them, and to repreſent them as an invention of Politicians to keep the 
World in greater Awe. But they liave not met with ſuch ſucceſs "= 
they expected in their Diſcoveries ; for they have been oppos d by the 
wiſeſt and moſt thoughtful Men in the ſeveral Ages they appear d in - 
and the generality of Mankind continu'd in the fame Belief which they 
had before. And yet they had then the ſame inclinations; to Eaſe and 
Pleaſure, as they now have, and would have been as willing to be rid of 
the terrible apprelienſions of Gop and another World; they had the 
ſame value and eſteem for themſelves and their own intereſts, and hated 
all ſuch as defign'd to cheat them; they fell into warm Diſputes and 
violent Heats about ſome particular Parts and Modes of Religion, which 
are apt to make them call all the reſt into queſtion : Yet under all theſe 
diſadvantages, the Foundations of Religion have been preſery'd among 
them; and Mankind cannot be brought to look on them as an Impuſtre, 
But thoſe who think ſo, are forc'd in great meafure to conceal their 
thoughts, and to put on diſguiſes to the World, that they may appear to 
be of another Mind than really they are. 

Whence then comes it to paſs, that thoſe who are averſe to the Practice 
of Religion, yet cannot be brought to ſhake off the Principles of it? 
That thoſe who are otherwiſe ſo fond of their own eaſe and intereſt, 
ſhould abhor thoſe Atheiſtical Principles, which are ſaid to be very much 
for the advantage of both? That thoſe Nations which have had no com- 
munication with each other, and differ ſo much from one another in 
Languages, Cuſtoms, and Modes of Religion, yet agree in the ſame 
common ſenſe of Gop, and a future ſtate ? 

It is a ridiculous thing for any to pretend to make our Religion to be 


theſe things. 

All that I can meet with to that purpoſe may be reduc'd to theſe three 
Heads; which contain the great Atheiſtical Pretences of this Age. 

I. That the Notions of Religion were firſt ſtarted among rude and 
barbarous People by Politicians, to keep the People in better awe ; and 
that the Prieſts found it their intereſt to ſupport them, becauſe they were | 


II. That there are ſome Peculiar Qualities in Mankind, which join'd 
with their Ignorance and Fear, tend to preſerve that ſeed of Religionwhicd 
is in Man, and no other living Creature. 1 

III. That the Conſent of Mankind is not To great, as is pretended, 
there being ſeveral Nations now known by the late diſcoveries, wh 
have no ſenſe or notion of Gop, or a future ſtate. 1 

Theſe are the things, which I ſhall now make it my buſineſs to in- 
quire into ; and thereby ſhew the vanity and folly of theſe general Pre- 
judices againſt Religion. 2 

I begin with the firſt, That Religion was firſt invented and carry on 
by Politicians and Prieſts, who aim'd only at keeping the World in better 
awe, and Themſelves in a better condition. This hath been ſuggell 
by Atheiſtical Perſons in all Ages, where they have dard to appear; #7! 
was thought the moſt plauſible Artifice to draw in the People to their 
party; for no Men love to be impos'd upon, eſpecially in what concerns 
their eaſe and intereſt: But they were not able to make out the Perſons, 


Mankind. For they could never produce any inſtances of n 
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gegn d to impoſe upon Mankind in matters of Religion, but they found 
the general Principles of Religion were enteftain'd among them before; 
a will appear by the following Examples of the Egyptians and Greeks, 
which are moſt inſiſted upon. | 11 1 
The Eg yptians are ſaid by Lucian to have been the firſt who ſet up Lucian. de 
Religious Morſbip; and Herodotus ſeems to be of the ſame opinion. Plu- 8 
tach faith it was done by Oſiris, and Diodorus Siculus ſaith it was directed a. 4. 
„Hermes, 109 Tes & great Politician, and chief Counſellor to Oſiris. But Se 
all that Diodorus ſaith, is, that be brought the Honors and Services of the 0fride. 
Code into Order; which ſuppoſes that there was Religion among them * Sicul. 
before, but he methodizd it. And if we believe Sanchoniat hon, who Eb. Prep. 
makes him firſt Counſellor to Cronus Father to Miſor or Oſiris, he began Ev. |. 1. 
the Symbolical Images of the Gods, which caus d ſuch confuſion in their 57e 
Worlhip afterwards. Diodorus ſaith that Ofiris hilt Thebes or Dioſpolis, 4e Ii. & 
where there was a Temple to the Immortal God that made the World, as - - 
appears by the Teſtimonies both of Plutarch and Porphyry.. And the for- Ex. 4 
mer obſerves, That the moſt ancient, and univerſal and moſt credil le Tra- 1 
dition, both of Lam: givers and others, Philoſophers, as well as Poets and ib. 5. 365. 
Divines, was, that the World was not made by chance, without a Mind 
and Reaſon to order and govern it. From whence it follows, That be- 
fore ſuch Politicians took upon them to order matters of Religion, there 
was a generally receiv'd Tradition of a Divine Being, which made and 


gorern d the World, and was the true foundation on which religious 


| Worſhip was built. And the ſame Plutarch in that Diſcourſe affirms it 


to be an Impious and Atheiſtical Opinion to attribute the Name of Gop to 

inſenſible Matter ; and adds, that there is one imiverſal Reaſon which go- 

verns the World, Ammianus Marcellinus faith, that the firſt beginnings of Ammian. 
Religion were in Egypt long before they were in other parts. Here there- — — 
tore we muſt ſearch out for the firſt laying this deſign by Politicians; and 

here we find it fix d upon Hermes Triſmegiſtus, who by the accounts given 

of him, was a very great Man, and that in the beginning of the Egyptian 
Monarchy. Philo Byblius ſaith, he was call d by the Eg yptians Thoth, by Eiſeb. Fr. 
the Phenicians Taautus, by the Greeks Hermes + He flouriſh'd, he ſaith, Ev. . 1. 
with great reputation for Wiſdom among the Phœnicians; who it ſeems at * 
that time were under the Government of Cronus Father to Ofiris (or Mi- 

for, as they call'd him from Miſraim, the Son of Ham, who firſt peopled 

thoſe Countries.) And fo far there is nothing improbable in the Story: 

For the ſame Perſon being of an extraordinary Capacity, might be in fa- 

vor both with Cronus in Phænicia, and with Oſiris afterwards in Egypt. 

But he goeth on, and faith, That Taautus was the firſt who took the mat- by wha 
ter of religious Worſhip out of the hands of unſkilful Men, and brought Gebt 
tem into due Method and Order. So that we find plainly there was Re- & + 
ligion among the People before: But this wiſe Politician thought he . 
could manage it better, if he appointed the Rites of publick Worſhip, ſo «; Len- 
8 to be moſt ſerviceable to Government ; and for that end he ſet up the . 
worchip of Princes after their Death (eſpecially of Oſiris, after his being rate. 
cut in pieces by his Brother, and joyn'd their Names with thoſe of 

me Stars, as viſible Deities and of {ome Animals, as ſo many living 

Images of their Gods. And herein, as far as we can find, lay the poli- 

tick invention. of Hermes Triſmegiſius ; not in the firſt planting the prin- 

5 of Religion, but in turning them that way, as he thought would 

. 8 beſt to the ends of Government, by raiſing a high veneration for 
*<388 Monarchs, and deifying ſuch Shim they thought moſt uſeful 
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to Mankind. This was indeed playing the Polittcian with Religion; By 


Proem to Sanchoniathon; where he faith, That the Phœnicians and Egyp- | 

tians agreed (from whom other Nations took it up) to worſhip thoſe a, 
1 & their chief Gods, which were moſt uſeful to Mankind; am to thi Purpoſe 
xe! v they turn d the Temples already ſtanding, and eræcted Pillars and Star; 
2 uſes to their Memories, and made Feſtivals to them. From whence it appears 
oxLa7d- that there were Rites of publick Worſhip among them before; but that 
e. Hermes caus' d them to be imployd this way, joining the Worlhip of 
the Stars and their Kings together. Ne * | 
But there are two very different accounts concerning that Religion 
which was firſt ſetled by Hermes in Egypt. The one is of thoſe who he. 
lieve there are ſome remainders of the old Egyptian Doctrine in the Triſ: 
megiſtick Books, tho with many additions and interpolations. And their 
Opinion is, that under all the popular Diſguiſes and ſuperſtitious Cere. 
monies for amuſing the Common People, he did cover the true Principles 
of Natural Religion, aſſerting the Being and Providence of Gop, and 
the Immortality of Souls. And for this, they produce not only divers 
paſſages in thoſe Books of Hermes, which were known in the Eg ytian 
times, while their Prieſts were yet in being to have contra then 
if they had publiſh'd Falſhoods under fo great a Name; but from the 
Teſtimonies of Plutarch and Iamblicus, which cannot be ſuſpected: To 
which the Opinions of Pythagoras and Plato, who ſojoutn'd fo long x 
mong the Ep yptian Prieſts to learn their Doctrine, may be added. But 
It is not pretended that in thoſe times this was the common and profeſs'd 
Religion among the People; but that it was kept up as 4 Secret, not to 
be communicated but only to ſuch who were prepar'd for it. According 
to this opinion, the deſign of Hermes was not to eſtabliſh any true Reli- 
gion among the People, but to entertain them with Pomp, and Sacritices, 
Plutzych. and Ceremonies ; and (as ſome in Plutarch and Diodorus think) to keep 
mm 7 up 4 difference among them about the ſacred Animals, to ſecure them 
Diod, Sic, from an univerſal Conſpiracy againſt the Monarchy. But if the true 
. 1. Notions of Gop, and Providence, and another World, were preſervd 
among the Prieſts, eſpecially at Dioſpolis, or the famous Thebes, where 
the chief of their refidence was; then it appears, that theſe were not ſcat. 
ter'd among the Common People, by Prieſts and Politicians ; but were 
kept ſecret, as not ſo fit for their capacities, which would go nofurthet 
than viſible Deities, and a pompous Worſhip. So that the True Prin- 
ciples of Religion were not ſow'd by them to ſerve their ends, hut the 
Corruptions of it, in order to the#pleafing and entertaining the ſenſes 
and devotions of the Common People, who they knew were moſt affected 
with what was moſt agreeable to their ſuperſtitious fancies.” And there 
was much more of Policy than Religion, in keeping the Beſt parts of it 
from the knowledg of the People: but the Politicians knew very well, 
thoſe would not ſerve their turn ſo well as the fopperies of their du. 
perſtition. eee ee +12 11/707 en een F 

But there is another opinion which depends moſt upon the credit 
Philo Byblius, who liv'd about Hadrian's time. This Man being carne 
had a mind to make ſome noiſe in the World with the Antiquities of br 
own Country (for —— was a Phænician Town.) He found the Jew 
Antiquities afſerted by Joſephus and others, and the Feypties by 4's 
and now he thought was a fit time to vie with them both. To P 
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-nd, he prod uces Nine Books of the Phenician Antiquities, written, as he 
pretended, long ſince by Sant honiathon, and tranſlated by him into Greet; | 
which he pretends to have found after a moſt diligent ſearch into the Phoe- Euſeb.Prep. 
nician Montements. And: to make it appear how credible this account of os = 
Gene boniat hon was, he faith, He took it out of the Records of Cities, nnd 

the Monuments of Temples \ which were kept up in the e Anmonian 
Letters. And tliis an is very much commended by orphyry writing Cl. l 10. 
-oainſt the Chriſtians for his Antiquity and Veracity. What ground there 
« for theſe Pretences may be examin'd afterwards; I am now only to 
conſider the Scheme of Religion, which is produc'd with ſo much pomp j 
and yet the Author of it, whoever he was, was neither Divine, Philo- 
ſopher, nor Politician, for it is one of the rankeſt and moſt inſipid pieces of 
Atheiſm that 1s to be found in Antiquity. And Porphyry could not but 
deteſt it, unleſs he had producd it in ſpite to the Chri/tians. For he 
doth on all occaſions declare not only his belief of Gop and Providence, 

but that he was the Maker of the World; as Holſtenius hath made it ap- 
pear in his Life, cap. 9. atid it is well known 'thiat he was a profeſs d Pla- 
toniſt. But let us now ſee what an account we have from this Phænician 
Scheme, about the making of the World. “At firſt there was a dark, 
« confus'd, reſtleſs Chaos, which was agitated for a long time, and no- 
thing came of it. At length a mixture happened, and this was the 
« firſt principle of making the Univerſe: but it was ignorant of its own 
„making. From this Mixture came Mgt, or a ſlimy kind of ſubſtance, 
out of which iſſued the Generation of all things. There were ſome 
Animals which had no Senſe, out of which came thoſe which had Un- 
« derſtanding, and were called Zophaſemin, i. e. Beholders of the Hea- 
rens, and were made in the figure of an Egg: and the Mz: ſhined 
* forth, and the Sun and Moon and great Stars appear d. But it ſeems 
© thoſe living Creatures were faſt aſleep, till they were awaked by dread- 

„ful Thunders, and then they began to beſtir themſelves. This is the 

ſhort account of this matter, which depends not, we are told, on San- 
choniat hon s Authority; but be took it out of the Records of Taautus him- 
eh. And ſo we have the Original of the World according to this an- 

cent Hermes, And if this were his true Doctrine, it is one of the moſt 
abſurd and ſenſleſs pieces of Atheiſm, and tends directly to overthrow all 
Religion in the World, For can any thing do-it-more effectually, than to 
luppoſe that there was nothing originally in the World but ſtupid Matter 
which by its own motion, without a God to give and direct it; ffould 
produce the Heavens and Earth, and all living Creatures; and that Senſ- 

leſs Creatures ſhould beget thoſe that had Underſtanding; and theſe not 
capable of acting, till they were thoroughly awaked by cracks of Thun- 
der? Can we imagin this Taautus to have been any deep Philoſopher or 
Politician by ſetting down ſuch extravagant and unreaſonable fappoſi- : 
en 33 theſe? But let us ſee how it was poſſible for him to advance any 
on like Religion upon theſe grounds: He muſt be a Politician indeed 

i could do it. The firſt Men, he faith, conſecrated the Fruits of the 
bet by which they livd, and worſhip them, and made oblations to fd 
notable beginning of Religion, according to this em eg: 
or Mankind to worſfip what they devour d. But 5%, 1 
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m. This was a very 
amirable Politician, PA 
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11 Cicero thought *No Mun bould be ſo mad to worſhip what be 4 an 
r it he faith, That theſe: notions of Mofſbip were futable to a, 
4 weakneſs' and puſillanimity. This doth not give any account how — of 
e ane to have any notions of Divine Worſhip at all. What Was Nat. Deor. 
3 ws þ there . 7 e. 16. 
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there in the Plants, which made them give ſuch Reverence and Dey 


Kacke in it by ſome crafty Politician, in had dern neh wer fg 


henſion of a Deity, akho' they werg fa, much-millakep-in; e O 
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to them? They ſaw how they grew out of the Earth, and had no _ 
to help themſelves, when they made uſe of them for food. And 5 4 
was it poſſible then to give Divine Worſhip to them? which muſt fun. 
poſe Power at leaſt in what is worſhip'd, or elſe it is a moſt ridiculo,, 
folly in Mankind to ſtoop to things ſo much below them, Nay tj, 
original inclination to giveDivine Worſhip to ſomething or other, is that 
which argues that there is that which ſome call a Natural Seed of Reli. 
ion in Human Nature; and muſt come from ſome antecedent Cauſe 
ince there could be nothing in theſe O 80 of Worſhip, which ſhould 
move them to it; if it had been ſo, as Sanchoniathon repreſents it from | 
the ancient Records of Taautus. 0 a 452 hi 
The two firſt Mortals, he ſaith, were on and Protogonus; and thei 
Children were Genus and Genea, who inbabited Phœnicia; and. when th 5 
were ſcorched with the heat, they lift up their hands to the Sun, why 
they belieud to be the Lord of Heaven, and called himBeel-{amen, the 
ſame, ſaith he, whom the Greeks call Zus. But how came they to ima. 
gin any Lord of Heaven, if they knew that the Sun was made ont of 
ſenſleſs Matter, as well as themſelves? It may be ſaid, That they 5 ein 
weak and ignorant, did not know it, But how then came their, poſterity 
to know it, if the very firſt Race of Mankind were ignorant of it? By 
what means came Taautus to be ſo well inform'd 2 Revelation cannot 
be pretended, for that ſuppoſes what they deny, viz. a Supreme Being, 
above Matter, which hath Underſtanding, and gives 1t to Mankind, But 
here Mankind come to be underſtanding Creatures, by being born of Ani- 
mals that had no Senſe : which is a moſt unreaſonable Suppoſition, 
They could not have it by original Tradition; for that fails in the Foun- 
tain-head, if the firſt pair of Mortals knew nothing of it. Then they 
muſt find it out by Reaſon : and how was that poſſible, if there was 
no Maker of the World, that there ſhould be 4 Lord of Heaven? It is 
a remarkable Saying of Ariſtotle oblerv'd by Cicera, (who ſaw ſeveral of 
his pieces which we have not, after they were brought to Rome by Sills, 
and put into order by Andronicus Rhadius) That if there were Men bred 
under ground, and had there all conveniencies of Life, without coming 
upon the ſurface of the Earth ; but ſhould only hear that there was 
Gop and a Divine Power; and afterwards theſe Perſons ſhould come 
out of their Caves, and behold the Earth, Sea, and the Heayens, the 
greatneſs of the Clouds, the force of the Wind, the bulk. We, 
and influence of the Sun, with the orderly motions and Sbrſes of in 
heavenly Bodies: they could not but think, not only that shere s s 


- — - 1 


Divine Power, hut that theſe things were the effects of it, And uh 
ſhould there not have been the ſame thoughts in this firſt Race of Mary 
kind, unleſs we can ſuppoſe that they had neyer heard of any ſuch 1910s 
as Gop, or a Divine Power in the Worſg? But then, act, Hon tel 
ſhould come to think of worſhipping this Peg fame or Lon of the Ha 
vens ? for ſo he confeſſes they did, and life up, thin bande x0 the os 
What could the lifting up their hands ſignify to a {endeſs: maſs 07 Fir, 
which lately happened to he united together py change in ang had)? 


he had made Mankind wholly devoid af Religion, till hen had: deen, 


to this porheſis; but to ſuppoſe them to pray tg:the Jicaven!). 


ſo, early, and. without any Inſtructer, muſt im ee mute 64 


Divine 
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Divine Worſhip. But it is not reaſonable to believe this ſhould hive 


deen ſo early and ſo univerſal, but that they preſum'd the Sun; Moon; 
and Stars to have been the viſible Deities appointed to govern thi viſible 


world; and that the Supreme Mind was to be worſhip'd in a way ſu- 


taþle to his own Excellency, by a&s of the Mind ; which was the opi- 
nlon of many Nations, and ſome of the greateſt Philoſophers _ 

Then he proceeds to relate, how after ſome of their poſtetity had 
und out ſome uſeful Inventions as to the conveniences of Life; after 


their death their Children erected Statues and Pillars to their Memories, 


and worſhip'd and kept annual Feſtivals at them: and that after the 
death of Uranus, and Cronus, and Dagon, and the reſt, Taautus made 
Symbolical Images of them, being made King of Zgypr by Cronus; and 
theſe things he ſaith, the Cabiri, by Taautus his own command, enter d 
into Records, from whence we are to believe that Sanchoniathon took 
them, and Philo Byblius tranſlated them out of the Phænitian Language: 
And Euſebius ſeems not to queſtion the antiquity of them, but prefers 
this plain and ſimple Story far before the Inventions of Poets, or the Al- 
lezories of the Philoſophers, If theſe things were recorded by the Cabiri, 
theSons of Sydyc, Brother to Miſor, the Father of Taautus, they do not 
ſeem to have conſulted the honour of Taautus ; for they make him not 
barely to be chief Counſellor to Cronus, in the deſign againſt his Father 
Uranus, but that he made uſe of Magical Arts againſt him, (but they 
do not tell us who invented them, rior upon what principles they could 
be founded, if there were nothing but Matter in the World) and beſides 
this, he advis'd Cronus, having a ſuſpicion of his Brother, to bury him 
alive in the Earth. And one would think ſo great a Politician as Hermes, 
would never have coinmanded the Cabiri to have preferv'd theſe Stories 
of himſelf and his Anceſtors; FF Dt karat 
However, this is the account given by Philo Byblius, dut of Sanchonia- 
thon, about the firſt planting Religion by Hermes, who was after wor⸗ 
ſhipped hunſelf as a God by the Eg yptians: And now let any one cofifider, 
whether this be a reaſonable or tolerable account of the firſt ſowing the 


ſeeds of Religion among Mankind: And yet this was the foundation of that 


fort of Religion which came out of Phænicia and Egypt into Greece: For 


they pretend to give an account of Uranus and Cronus, or Saturn and his 


Sons, and of Minerua at Athens, to whom Sanchoniatbon ſaith, Saturn gave 


the dominion of it; but the Greeks, as Philb Byblius complains, confounded 


all with their Fables and Allegories : but this, he ſaith, is the true foun- 
dation which they rais d their Mythology upon. 

It is evident by what is ſaid by Herodotus, Diodorus Siculus and others, 
that there were ſeveral Colonies that went out of Eg 
thetimesof Cecrops, Cadnus, Danaus, and Ereftbens;, and it is very pro- 
bable that they carry'd the tian Superſtitions along with them: but 
the Perſon who is pretended to have fetled Religion among the Greeks, 


into Greece, in 


vis Orpheus, whois ſaid to have teduc'd them firſt from Barbariſm, and 


then to have model'd Religion among them, and to have brought out of 
& 7p: the Doctrine of the Immortality of the Soul, and the Rewards and 
Punihments of a Future State. 0 ns 4 wes des 


This muſt therefore be more particularly inquired into. Oipbevs is 


22 to have been a Man of Quality in his own Country of Thrace, *?lin. I. 4. 
Father having a Command over a ſmall Territory there, called Sitho- f 3%: | - 


Fro faith Phny, near the Mountain Rbodepe, whenes he had his Title 


vdopeius Or plex, But + Diadorus Si VEST 


bat when he had: ac+ 
| conpliſhed 


1 Diod. Sie. 
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compliſhed bimſelf at home, he went into Egypt; and from thence brough 
the greateſt part of the Egyptian Myſteries into Greece, only changing y 
Names from Ofiris and Iſis, to Bacchus and Ceres; and ſo he did, as ty 
L. 10. c.8.the ſlate of the Good and Bad after death. For, faith he, The Elyfn 
Fields for the Good, and the Torments of Hades for the Bad, were both, 
Egyptian original. I do not queſtion but the Egyptian Superſtition wi 

in great meafure the foundation of the Greet; but it is hard to determin 

any thing concerning Orpheus, ſince Ariftotle, who was born in Macedyni, 

De Nat. knew nothing of him, as Cicero informs us, and that the Verſes under jj, 
Ven. e. Name ivere 1oritten by a Pythagorean. Which is not at all improbable. 
But not only Diodorus ſpeaks poſitively about him, but Strabo and Pau. 

ſanias ſeem not at all to queſtion him; and Diogenes Laertius mentions 

an Epitaph upon him at Dios in Macedonia: But I lay no weight on the 

Verſes under his Name; for Stmdas mentions ſeveral antient Poets of 

that Name; and it is allow'd on all hands, that there have been at leaf 

great Additions and Interpolations in the Verſes that bear the Name of 
Orpheus. The Argonauttcs, Suidas faith, were written by one Orphens 

of Crotone, one well acquainted with Pſiſtratus: Others fay, the true 
Author of the Orphic Poems was Onomacritus, who liv d about that time: 

and the Deſcent into Hades was written hy one Orpheus of Camarine, Gith 

Suidas, The moft probable Opinion is that of Ariſtotle, that his Sacred 

Poems were written by a Fythagorean; and therefore the Platoniſts H- 

rianus and Proclus might well boaſt of the agreement of the Orphic and 
Pythagorean Doctrines. It is no Objection, that there is no ſuch thing 

now to be found in Ariſtotle; for 1 think Cicero may be truſted, whofay 

more of Ariſtotle than we now have. But I confeſs if Diodorus were not 
deceiv*d by the Egyptian Prieſts, their mentioning him with Pythagora, 

Plato, Fudoxus, and Democritus, who were certainly in Egypt, makes it 

very credible, that Orpheus had been there too, and carry'd many of the 
Egyptian ſuperſtitions with him: and he might the eaſier ſettle them in 

Greece, becauſe, as Diodorus Siculus obſerves, he had a particular inte- 

reſt in the Colony which Cadmus brought, and was much eſteem d by 

them; and Cadmus himſelf was originally of Thebes or Dioſpolis; altbo 

Cadnns himſelf might call it after his own Name; or at leaſt the Caſtle, 

which long continued it, when the City was called Thebes. © 

But that Orpheus did not find thoſe parts fo barbarous, as to be deſti- 

tute of all Religion before, will appear from the account Diodorns Sims 

K-27 * himſelf gives of him, vis. That he was very well inſtructed in the Ther. 
logy of his Country before he went into Egypt. How could this be, if 
Loth, they were a wild and barbarous People, without any ſenſe of Go and 
2 Religion, till he return d and planted it among them? It's true, he cls 
2 cs Al- it a Mytbology; and what elſe were the e Doctrines about Ci 
* 4. and I/, or about Bacchus and Ceres, as Orpheus chang d them? But whe 
ther it were a Mythology or not, he calls it a Theology ;-ſuch as was then 
known and thought to be true Doctrine, and I am apt to think, more 
decent and agreeable to their natural notions of Religion, than the My- 
ſteries which Ornbeus brought among them from the Egyptians. Sone 
have obſerv'd, that the very Name of Religion among the Greeks was de- 
riv'd from the Thracians (Oęnoneic) and fuch Religion they had among 
them, before Orpheus was born, as Diodorus himſelf confeſſes. Whether 
_ Zamiolxis had inſtructed them in Religion before the time of Ou e 
cannot determin, unleſs his time had been better fix d: The Greeks, ur 
write Pythagoras his Life in favor to themſelves, make _— 
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cervant 5 and that he went from them to inſtruct the Gere, an 
whom he was honor d as a God, But Nerodotuc, Who extols them as Heroder. 
the moſt valiant and juft of the Thracians, after he had told the Greek 5 < 95 
Story about Zumolxis being Servant tb Pythagoras, he concludes, That 
be thought him long before Pythagoras. And he faith, that the Thra- 
dans had that opinion of his Dottrine, thut they deſpis'd Death, 'ſay- 
ing, they only went to Zamolxis. From whence it is plain, that the 
Thracians then believed the Immortality of the Soul: and Pomponius n 
Mela faith, that Belief continu'd among them to bis time. But whereas * * 
Diodorus Siculus affirms, that Orpheus brought all the Mythology about Diad. Sic. 
Hades, and the ſtate of the Dead, out of Egypt, and the cuſtoms of Burial g. P. 58, 
there ; for the Body was to be convey d over the Lake Acheron iy Charon, 
where on one ſide were pleaſant Fields, and not far off the Temple of He- 
cate, and Cocytus, and Lethe: I do not deny that Orpheus might add 
particular circumſtances from what he had obſerv'd in Eg pr ; but that 
the whole Tradition concerning a Future State came from thence, is ſo - 
ſo far from being true, that the Thracians, the Gere, and Hyperborei had 
the like Tradition among them; as appears by the Gothic Edda's, where * 
we read of the Fudgment of another World, and that the Good ſhall d wel! 
with Odin in a happy ſtate, and the Bad go to Hellen and Thiffulbeime. 
and a large account is given of the manner of Judicature in the other 
World, from the Braſs Tables of the Hyperborei in the Iſland of Delos, 
which are mentiond in the Dialogue Axiochus in Plato's Works. And 
however it be not genuine, it is ſufficient to our purpoſe that all this 
Tradition came not out of Egypt. One would think,” by the account 
given by Diodorus, that neither Orpheus, nor the Egyptians, believ d any 
thing at all concerning a Future State: but that only ſome Ceremonies 
were us'd about Burials, wherein the Lives of Men were enquir'd into, 

and Judgment paſs d upon them; which the Hiſtorian thinks more ef- 

fectual for reforming Mankind, than the Greek or Poetical Fables. But 

that the Egyptians had a real Belief of another State, appears from Diado- 

1 himſelf, For if any Perſon were accus d before the ſolemn Judica- 
ture, which ſat upon him; if the matter were not prov'd, the Accuſer 
| was ſeverely puniſh'd ;, if it were, the Body was depriv'd of Burial : If 

there were no Accuſation, then the Perſon's Virtues were remembred, 
- his Fiety, Juſtice, Chaſtity,” &. and they concluded with a Prayer, that 
be might be admitted to the bleſſed Society of the Good; and the People 
. applauded his Happineſs in that reſpect. But Porphyry, who cannot be Tol.. 
if lulpeted of F orgery in this matter, gives a more particular account of * 
d this Prayer, which he faith Eupbantus tranſlated out of the Eg yptian 
|s Language; and the ſubſtance of it is this: They firſt take out the Bow - 
is ade and put them into a Cheſt on purpoſe, a6 then lift it up'towards 
e- Hewen ; and the Perſon to whom it belongs, makes a Prayer in the 

name of the Deceaſed, to the Sun and all the Gods, which give Life to 

en, that they would receive him into the Society of the immortal Gods. 
for he had piouſly worſhip'd the Gods his Parents had taught him, as 
long as he liv'd ; he had honor'd\ thoſe from whom he came into the 
ord; he had not kilłd, nor injur'd or defrauded any one; nor had 

dmmitted any horrible Wickedneſs; but if he had offended in eating 
jv Trinking, it was for the ſake of that which was'in that Cheſt ; and 
4,77 took chat, and threw it into the River, and intombed the reſt of 
code By this we ſee 4 diſtinction is to be made between the gene- 
eaſe of another Life, and ſoine particular Superſtitions, * 3 a e 
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Orpheus carry'd into Greece, where they had a notion. of another World 
before, as well as in Fg ypr. For it is not reaſonable to preſume that the 


£ 


Greeks ſhould be worſe in this reſpect than the moſt barbarous Northem 


„ 


— 


Ce. 1.6. People. For, beſides thoſe already mentiond, Cæſar, and Strahy; and 


5 Ammianus Marcellinus ſay, that the Druids aſſerted the Immortality if 


Marcelin. _— ; and neither Orpheus, nor any out of Fg ypt ever converg'd 

1 „ . hens un 2 CCORTROTS 895 2 

But ſome in our Age are ſo fond of the Ez yptians, that they will by 

N%ilfi- all means make the Immortality of Souls to be 2 Noble Invention of their 

umn in. What is the meaning of this Noble Invention f Is 1t that none ever thought 

ventum fait OF it before them, and all others deriv'd it from them? That appears al. 

Immortali- ready to be otherwiſe, and that very diſtant and remote Nations, who 

88 had no communication with theſe Noble Inventors, held the ſame Opi. 

Chron, nions; as might, if it were needful, be prov'd by undoubted Teſtimo. 

P. 217. nies, both of the Eft and Weſt Indies, where neither Orphers nor the 

124m. in Egyptian Prieſts were ever heard of. And Pauſanias long fince'obſery, 

1 That the Chaldeans and Indians held the ſame, and before the Ep tans 

Herodot, 1. for he makes them the firſt, But Herodotus faith , That the Egyptians 

* © 123 were the firſt who aſſerted the Immortality of Souls. Not abſolutely; bu 

ſo as to paſs from one Body to another, till laft it came into a human loch. 

And of this Noble Invention let the Fg yptians have the due honor; and 

not thoſe Greeks, who, as he ſaith, would deprive them of it. It is great 

Diod. Sis, Paty they ſhould loſe it, fince Diodorus Siculus ſaith, The Soul of Ofiris 

. p.54+ paſt into a Bull, and that is the reaſon why they give ſo much honor to it, 

It cannot be deny'd, that ſome Greek Philoſophers of great reputation did 

aſſert the Tranſmigration of Souls, if their Doctrine be not miſrepreſented: 

but neither Pythagoreans nor Platoniſts did hold it univerſally, nor in 

ſuch a manner as is commonly underſtood. For, they held no Tranſmi- 

gration of the Souls of Good Men, which were fit for Happineſs ; but 

aſſerted that they went immediately to Heaven, or a ſtate of Blils, as 

Fyicharm. may be prov'd by the teſtimonies of Epicharmus, Empedocles, Plato, and 

N many others: but the difficulty lay about Impure Souls; the Fythags 

p. 481. 7eans utterly rejected the poetical Fables about the ſtate of the Dead; 

N and therefore they were fore d to think of ſome way of purifying them 

s. aſter Death. They had no Light to direct them, but their on Imagr 

%%% nation; and they thought it beſt for the ſame Soul to come into another 

„s. Human Body, to try if it would behave it ſelf better, that it might be 

happy: But for profligate and very wicked Perſons, they told them of 

going into ſuch Beaſts, as were moſt remarkable for thoſe Vices they were 

moſt addicted to; as the Cruel into Tygers and Beaſts of Prey; the V& 

luptuous into Swine ; the Proud and Vain into Birds; the Idle and Soft 

into Fiſhes. This is the account given, ſaith Beſſarion, by Times u 

his Book de Mundo &. Animd. And when Trapezuntius chargd F lth 

with aſſerting that Brutes were informed by Human Souls; Cardinal 1 

Beſjr. ent. ſarion, a very learned Greek, utterly denies it, and ſaith; That Plato d 

2 not make the Soul of a Man to become the Soul f a Brute; but only that i 

is confined to it as 4 Priſon for-a certain time, but it is nat capable län 

oN. there for want of proper Organs. So that theſe Philoſophers Opinio 

79-6 was very different from the Egyptians, /' But whence came the m0 7 

Luxtwer- tient Philoſophers to hold the Immortality of Souls? Had the) 1 * 

71 ex, the-Egyprians 21) * Pltarch faith, That Thales was the fiſt 3700 ge 
J-:i-i[o9, held rhe Soul to be immortal; for ſo many did before him; but 

Plat. de maintained it as a Philoſopher by Reaſon; that is, becauſe it h 
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Principle of Motion within it ſelf, and ſoxcould not be ſuppoſed to for- 
| (ike it ſelf, or to ceaſe moving by the death of the Body. For, as Ci- 
gero obſerves, A Body is moved by impulſe from another Body; but the Cicero Tac. 
coul finds 1t hath this power wholly within and from it ſelf, and there- #3: 
fore 18 immortal. | | 

But Pythagoras 1 


s ſaid to have learnt this Doctrine in Egypt: He called 

the Soul 4 Jeſu Number, ſaith Plutarch in the ſame place, i. e. as 

he well explains 1t, he puts Number after his myſtical way for a Mind: 

and it ſeems very ſtrange to me that ſo great a Man as Ariſtotle ſhould 

think Pythagoras ſpake literally of Numbers, as tho any Number could 

move it ſelf. But Plutarch rightly interpreted him, and the latter Py- 
thagoreans from Moderatus Gadetanus made no ſcruple of ſaying that 
Pythagoras expreſſed his ſenſe about immaterial Beings by Numbers and Fi- Porpbyr. in 
gures, as having nothing of Matter in them. And it is very probable, he p. 
learnt this way from the Symbols and Hieroglyphicks of the Egyptians. But de Iſid. G 
Cicero faith, That he had learnt the Immortality of the Soul from his Maſter A og 
Pherecydes , which he confirmed very much. And it is obſervable, that 1. 16. 
he firſt ſuppoſes 4 general conſent of Mankind as to the Immortality of cap. 13. 
Souls, from @ very antient Tradition; and then proceeds to the Philoſo- 

pbers, who offer d to give Reaſons for aſſerting it, of which he gives an Cop. 12. 
account. And if there were ſuch a general conſent from all Antiquity, as 

he affirms, then this Doctrine could not originally come out of Egypt by 

Orpheus into Greece. 5 | 4 

Let us now conſider 'the ſenſe of Religion or Divine Worſhip among 

the Greeks before Orpheus his time; whether they were ſuch Strangers 

to it, as they muſt be ſuppoſed, if he brought it firſt among them. Plato 

was a very competent Witneſs as to the Old Greeks ;, and he affirms that plate in 
the firſt Inhabitants of Greece ſeemd to him to have worſhip'd no other ahl. 
Gods, but the Sun, Moon, and Earth, and Stars, and the Heavens, as“ 
moſt barbarous Nations ſtill do. So that here we have the ſame Religion 

in Greece, that was then common to the reſt of the World; 4. e. the 


. Worſhip of Y3/ible Deities, and ſuch as they apprehended to have the 
* greateſt influence upon their Affairs. The heavenly Bodies did ſtrike 


them with aſtoniſhment at their Vaſtneſs, and Beauty, and orderly Mo- 
tion, and the Benefits they continually receiv'd from them; and theſe 
they were moſt ready to pay their Devotions to, as to thoſe which ap- 
pear d moſt to them; but that which did not appear, was to them, that 
vere ſo much govern'd by Senſe, as if it were not. As if we ſuppoſe a 


55 Prince travelling with his Chariot in the Country, with the Curtains 
oft dawn up on all ſides, and a great Retinue about him; the People are 
ol much ſurprized with ſo great an Appearance, and flock about them to 
lat lee to whom they muſt pay their Reſpects; and ſeeing no body in the 
"We tariot, they turn their eyes to the Attendants, and eſpecially to him 


that ſits ſo high in the Coach-box and manages the Horſes ; and imme- 

ately give him that profound Reverence which was only due to the 

"ce himſelf, if he had appear d. Much after this manner it was with 
me Barbarous People, both in Greece and other parts of the World, 
t ite was ſomething ſo great, as to require Devotion from them; and 

e looked about them, and could ſee nothing which they thought | ö 
. deſerve it better than the Sun, Moon, and Stars, which were pla- NEE ; 
very high, and were the great Movers which kept all things in their 1 


= and made them fo ſerviceable to them. But this is far from being 


n argument that they had no * it being rather a ſign they had 
| | _ too 
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too much, but knew not how to govern it. But this was a far mort 
reaſonable Worſhip than that which Orpveus or the Old Poets brought in 
among the Greeks, whoſe Stories and Ceremonies were ſo filthy and in. 
decent, as were enough to have turn'd the ſtomachs of modeſt and vir. 
tuous Men from any kind of Worſhip, which had the tincture of ſo much 
Obſcenity going along with it. And it is really to be wonder d at, th 
the Orphick Myſteries and poetical Fables receiv'd among the Greeks, did 
not quite overthrow all Religion among them. For, as Plutarch well 

Plutarch. faith, Abſurd Notions of Gop have * bad conſequences both ways . for 


"oy ſome are plung'd into the depth of Superſtition, and others, to avoid oat, 


run themſelves into Atheiſm. And if there had not been ſome very preat 
reaſon in Nature, to have kept the Notion of a DEITx in Mens Minds, 
it is hardly conceivable, that under all the horrible Superſtitions of Greece, 
there ſhould be any ſuch thing as a ſenſe of Religion Teft among then, 
But the evidence of that was ſo great, as made all Men of Underſtanding 
to put any tolerable ſenſe upon thoſe vile Swperſtitions, which were { 
prevailing in Greece, after the Egyptian Fopperies were brought in among 
them. The Rule they went by was this, That Religion muſt be pre- 
ſerv'd in the World, not to ſerve Politick Ends, but to ſatisfy the Reaſon 
and common Senſe of Mankind; and that fince ſuch a way of Worſhip 
was {o generally receiv'd, they were willing to put the beſt conſtructiots 
upon it, and to make it fome way or other ſerve to keep up the ſenſe of 
a Divine Power in the management of the World. And of this we have 
a remarkable inſtance in Plutarch, with reſpe& to the Egyptian Myſterier, 
in his Treatiſe of Je and Oſiris. He profeſſes at firſt a great deſire to fu 
out the truth of theſe things that concern the knowledg of GoD, it being the 
greateſt Bleſſing GoD can give, and Mankind can receive; and that with- 


av out it Immortality is not Life, but Duration. And the end of all, he faith, 


3 Wy is the knowledg of the firſt and principal and intellectual Being. But he can 
xveis + ve Make nothing at all of the Matters of fact with relation to Ofrris and Jþs, 
#172190. which he looks on as very abſurd, and ſo overthrows all the Phenician 
7352 Scheme of Philo Byblius, who lived much about the ſame time under Tu- 
P. 358. jan: But Phiarth faith, To underſtand thoſe things of a Divine Being lie- 
rally, is ſo ag and impious, that they deſerve to be ſpit at ww offer 
them. And for thoſe, who interpret Loſs things of great Princes in fu. 
mer times, who bad Divine Honor given them, this, he faith, ig the wie 
overthrow the natural ſenſe of a Divine Being, and ſo open the wa) i 
Atheiſm, by confounding Gods and Men together; as he ſaith, Eubemerts 
Meſſenius had done. And therefore he was fain to turn all into Allegin), 
to avoid the miſchief of abſurd and impious Opinions concerning that 
Divine Power, which he owned to be in the World; and nat only lo, 
aid + but he adds (as is already obſerved) that there was a very anttent Trad 
| GH tion in the World, among all forts FA Men; and which had obtained # 5 
T1 Su Oe and unſbaken Belief in the World, not only in common talk, but in! 7 
ales ' greateſt Myſteries, and that both among Greeks and Barbartans, UL i , 
* Univerſe was not made by chance, or without reaſon, hut that it u In- 
* ehegs- and governed by it. From whence it follows, that there was ſuch 2 ben 
7 4 bb: dition among the old Greeks, which did not loſe its Authority; 1 25 
2 cel, thoſe Myſteries were brought in; and that made the moſt inte += 
3 Perſons to apply them that way. For it ſeems, by the ee 
Igwe Of Eubemerus Meſſenius, that Atheiſtical Perſons: took Sreat za 
q u,ję F TRCHTY . | 1 1 EN 
aeit]ov, A &y Abſors wyor, Ac ov oi umts, dA by Te Teng, iy T5 duo ius: I gag dect 1 , 
TIKEXE wetpzeo ly, ws dr Ver + dNoyopr | daxvCteviloy aiwnl,) Te auTAGLT? 75 * TRE from 
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from theſe Stories of their Gods, to prove that there were none at all; 
dut only that Great Men in former Ages, that had found out ſome uſeful 
Inventions, were deify d after their deaths. Plutarch makes that a fabulous 
Story, which he tells of his Golden Inſcriptions in Panthæa, to probe the 
truth of his aſſertion,"which none ever ſaw beſidles himſelf; and he affirms, 
That there were no ſuch Perſons as the Panchæi but others have ſhew'd 
that there was ſuch a place as Panchæa about Arabia Felix. And Dio- 


there is a Temple to e Tripbyllius, which was in great veneration 
for its Antiquity and Magnificence, which he deſcribes at large; and 
upon the Mountain there it is ſaid that Uranus of old inhabited ; and 
the People were called Triphyllii, from three different Tribes which join'd 
there, and were afterwards driven out by Ammon. And to make theSto- 
ry of Eubemernus more probable, he faith, the Inhabitants came firſt out 
of Crete in Jupiter's time. So that Phitarch was very much to ſeek, 
when he deny'd that there was any ſuch Place as Panchea, or ſuch a Per- 
fon as Jupiter Triphyllns. And Diodorus further faith, there was in it 
a golden Pillar in the old Egyptian Letters, wherein there were Inſcrip- 
tions containing the Acts of Uranus and Jupiter, and of Diana and Apollo 
written by Hermes. Which is a very different account of this matter, 
from what Pluturch gives. Some are willing to excuſe Eubemerus, as 
tho' he intended nothing more, but to let the Greeks know, that they 
vorſhip'd ſuch for Gods which had been Men; which was true enough. 
But this did not reach his deſign, according to Plutarch ; which was to 


with Diagoras Melius and Theodorns, who ſaid there were no Gods. And 


could not be true, if he had left any Divinity to be worſhip'd. Sextus 5. g. En, 
| Enpiricus reckons him among the Atheiſts, and ſaith, he was à conceited ad Mathe. 
1 Man; but he charges him only with ſaying, That ſome great Men in for-. 317. 

J ner Ages had been made Gods. Which was ſo evident a thing, that one 

x would think none could have been called an Atheiſt merely upon that 

5 account. But Jupiter of Crete had been advanc'd a long time to the 

1 higheſt Divine Honor ; and conſequently thoſe who went about to diſ- 


prove his Worſhip, were thought to deſtroy the Worſhip which belongs 
to the Supreme Gop. But Diodorus Siculus, in a Fragment of his fixth 


that rom Erbemerns his own words, vis. That the Antients had deli- 
ver d to their Poſterity two different Notions of Gods; one of thoſe that 
were Eternal and Immortal, as the Sun, Moon, and Stars, and other 
parts of the Univerſe but others were Terreſtrial Gods, that were fo 
made, becauſe they were Benefactors to Mankind, as Hercukes, Bacchus, 
ind others. And as to Euhemerus, he faith, that be 24s a Favorite of 
Caſſander King of Macedonia, by teheſe command he made a Voyage into 
thoſe parts, where he found the things before mention'd. But ſome 
we Men are {till of Plutarch's opinion, that Eubemerns his Panchæa Bic 
5. mere figment of his; for Which I do not fee any reaſon fufficient 3c. 
"pectally when the fame Perſons do allow Sanchoniarbon's Phrenician An- 
gs z and methinks Eubemerus his account of the Inſcriprions on 
the — the Acts of Uranus and Cronut, and Jupiter and Ammon, and 
y dar ed Letters by Hermes, comes To near to Philo Byblius, that one 
Wd think he had evinpar'd Notes with Evbemernus and Diodorus W 
„ A at 


dirus Siculus mentions it as a conſiderable Iſland in the Arabian Sea, and Diod. Sicul, 
that the Inhabitants are called Panchæi; and that near the City Panara 5 2220! 


prove, that there were no other Gods but theſe : ſo Plutarch ranks him N ne. 5 
N P hile . 4 = 
the Epicurean in Trelly ſaid, that Euhemerus deſtroy d all Religion; which — 2 


book preſerv'd by Erſebins, gives a very different account of him; and . 
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But their deſign was different in this reſpect, that Senehoniathn juſt; 
the making Men to be Gods; but Eubemerrs went aboud te prohe the 
were not Gods, becauſe they had been Men. lt is poſſible that the d 
mon People might account him an Atheiſt for denying Jupiter of Set 
to be God, or for ſaying, that his Sepulchre was to be found. But wh 
{hould Plutarch charge him on this account, when he himſelf ſo 7 
finds fault with theſe who made Men to be Gods? He endeavour. he 
faith, to avoid the extremes both of Superſtition. and Atheiſm; but he 
could but endeavour it, when he allow'd the Practices of the Greeks and 
Ez yptians, and only offer d at ſome. forced Interpretations. of them, 2. 
gainſt the general ſenſe of the Eg yptian Myſteries.' 14 
But however it appears from him, that the od Greeks did preſerve the 
antient Tradition of the World not being made 9 chance, Which is the 
foundation of all Religion. And Plato, when he enters upon the Diſ. 
cCourſe againſt Atheiſm, begins with two things, viz. That the Sun, and 
Moon, and Stars, and the order of Seaſons ſhew'd: there was 4 Go 224 
Providence; and the conſent of all Mankind, Greeks and Barbariays. 
Now, how could Plato have {aid this of the old Greeks, if they had been 
without any Religion till Orpheus came out of Ez ypr 2 And we have 
an evident proof of the practice of Divine Worſhip-among them, from 
the Parian Chronicle, where it is ſaid, That Deucahon, after he had eſcaped 
the Flood went to Athens, and there offered a ſolemn Sacrifice fan bis De- 
liverance; and Pauſanias ſaith, he there built a magnificent Jenple. 
Which are ſufficient Evidences of the Religion of the old Greeks, even 
before they had the Name of Hellen, from the Son of Deucalion. But! 
have not yet done with Diodorus Siculiu, who. lets fall ſeveral Infinua- 
tions, as tho' he were of the mind of Eubemerus Meſſenius; and that the 
old Religion, both in Egyyt and elſewhere; was nothing but a Politict 
Contrivance. For in the beginning of his Hiſtory, he pretends to give 
an account of the beginning of all things: but it 1s ſuch a one as plainly 
 ſhews he was no friend to Religion; for he takes away the very found:- 
tion of it, by ſuppoſing the World to be produc'd without any Intellectual 
Cauſe. He faith at firſt. there were two Opinions among the Philoſo- 
phers and Hiſtorians : One was, that the World had been always jult as 
it is; the other, that there was a beginning of Mankind, and of other 
things. But how? This he undertakes to explain after this manner. 
At firſt there was a Chaos, or a confusd mixture of Heaven and Earth 
and all together; then follow'd a Separation of Bodies from each other, 
and thence came the preſent Frame of the World. The lighter Bodies 
mov'd forward, as the Air and Fire, by which Motion came the Sun, 
Moon and Stars: But the groſſer and more heavy parts ſubſided together; 
the moiſter made the Sea, and the dry the Earth, which was very moiſt; 
but being quicken'd by the heat of the Sun, {well'd up in ſeveral Tu- 
mors with thin Skins containing the Materials of living Creatures, whic 
having ſtrength brake thro' thoſe Skins, and thence came all ſorts of Anl. 
mals. But the heat of the Sun and the Winds hardening the Surface of 
the Earth, no more of ſuch Swellings appear d; and ſo the Animal e 
- {ince continued by Propagation. But the Men which were thus born 
were very wild at firſt, but by degrees they came to underſtand one 2” 
ther, and to find out the conveniencies of Living. This is. the 1 
Abſtract of the Account he gives, which is juſt the Epicurean Ep” 8. 
in other Terms, which was much in vogue in the time of Diodurv _ 
culus, (which, ſaith Suidas, was that of Auguſtus)! eſpecially * 


Lucre- 


rens 


— t 
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Lucretius his Poem was in ſuch. reputation: For, he ſaith, he very well un- 
derſtood the Latin Tongue, and had great helps to his Hiſtory from Rome; 
and whoſoever compares this with Lycrerius, ill ſcarce find any diffe- 
rence, And Euſebius obſerves, that he does not ſo much as once mention £4. Pr. 
the Name of GoD in it, but leaves all to Chance and a fortuitous con- * 1. 
courſe; and as it is exprels'd in Plutarch, whete the Epicurean Opinion Plutarch. 
is deliver d much to the ſame purpoſe, the World is ſaid to have ebme to- de Fleck. 
ether at firſt by a Motion of Atoms without Providence. Where there c. 4. 
muſt be ſomething detective in the beginning, to ſhew-this to have been ug. 


the Epicurean Hypotheſis; for as it ſtands, it ſeems to be Plutarch's own eo 3 ag- 


opinion, which is directly contrary to what he had faid before in the 7% 7 


foregoing Chapter, where he blames Anaximander for leaving out the ef- 50 LE fe 
ficient Cauſe ; for, ſaith he, Matter alone can do nothing without it; 7* * 
And the ſame he repeats againſt Anaximenes, and faith plainly, That bv py * 
it is impoſſible that Matter alone thould be the Cauſe of Things, as it is for 7-5 1 

Metals to form themſelves into Pots and Cups without an Artiſt, So that 99%, 

Plutarch muſt be clear'd from that Opinion, which he ſo juſtly oppoſes 3% 
and he commends Anaxagoras in a particular manner, for adding Mind 8 


- Y 0 . | Plac. Phil. 
as the Efficient Cauſe to Matter, which brought it out of confuſion into J. 1. c. 3. 


that order that appears in the World. Pliny ſaith of Diodorus, Apud Gre- Pin. v. A. 


cos defiit nugari; but he only applies it to the Title of his Book, and it“ . 
is not true of the Beginning of it. Pliny himſelf took the World to be Lb. 2. c. i. 
an Eternal Being, which he calls God, and ſo was againſt Diadorus his 


Making of the World. But Diodorus quotes Euripides the Scholar of 
 Anaxagoras for his Chaos: but that is not the point, whether there 


were ſuch Confufion at firſt, but how the World came out of it. It's 

certain that Anaxagoras did not only hold a Chaos at firſt, but an Eternal 

Mind, which order'd the World, and brought things into that Beauty 

and Uſefulneſs which they have. Diogenes Laertius ſaith , that Anaxa- Laert. in 

goras follow'd Linus, and he was before Orphers : If it were only in tliat Pn. 

of the Chaos, there was nothing extraordinary in that; for all that fu 

poſed the World to be made, aſſerted it; but if it were of the Mind as the 

Efficient Cauſe, that is a conſiderable teſtimony of the antiquity, of that 

Opinion among the old Greeks. And Orphens, as Suidas gives att ac- 

count of his Doctrine, faith, That he held a Chaos, and before that an 

aa of GoD's making, which was the great Inſtrument in framing the 
orld, = 


But Euſebius cha rges the moſt part of the Greek Philoſophers with being Eaſe, de 


ef Diodorus his mind in this matter: but J hope to make it appear other- . EU. 


viſe in the progreſs of this Diſcourſe, being now only to conſider this 8 
Aſſertion as we find it in him. And I cannot but take notice of the un- 
Harneſs of it; for he repreſents it, as if there had been but two Opi- 
mons among the Philoſophers, that of the Eternity of the World, and its 
being made by Chance; as if he had never heard of an Eternal Mind 
among them: which it is impoſſible ſo inquiſitive and learned a Man 
ould be ignorant of. But he offers no kind of proof of the truth of 
hat he lays down z not ſo much as the Inſcriptions of Hermes, or the 
"mnentaries of Taautus, which Sanchoniathon and Philo Byblius pre- 
ended to. He gave no manner of Reaſon how the confus'd Matter was 
Put into motion, or how the ſeparation of the lighter and heavier Bodies 


"3 cffelted z how the heavenly Bodies came to have diſtinct Vortices, 
< out intertering with each other; how the moiſter and heavier parts 
ne to be divided, ſo as to make two ſuch great Bodies, as the Earth 
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Qaauſe than the heat of the Sun, and moiſture and putrefaction of t 
ilſtance of the Earth, And therefore to anſwer them, the Egyptians, 
he ſaith, produce this Experiment among them, that about Thebes, wben 
the Farth is moiſtened by the Nile, by the intenſe Heat of the Sun falling 


much more might all kind of Animals come out of the Earth at firſt. 


Alian goes farther (who liv'd in Hadrian's time) for he ſaith, in bis way 


and half living Creatures; 


any of the Eg -yptians take and diſſect any of theſe Inperfect Animals, and 


ing to ſuch Animals? If the internal and vital parts be firſt form d (as 


and Sea to be ſo diſtinguiſh'd and parted from one another: whic, 
are-confiderable Difficulties, and ought to have been clear d. It un be 
ſaid, That he writes not like a Philoſopher, but as an Hiſtorian, 1 mh 
in general lays down'the Principles that had been receiv'd by P Dilofophers, 


But this doth not vindicate him: For then he ſhould have ſet down al 


their Opinions, which he doth not; but purpoſely avoids that Which 


would have reſoly'd theſe Difficulties. For if an Eternal Mind be yp. 


pos d ro give and direct the Motion of Matter, then we may eaſily con. 
ceive, not only whence Motion it ſelf came; but whence Gravitztion, 


or the tendency of Bodies towards their Center; whence the ſeveral great 
| Bodies of the Heavens came to have their diſtinct circumvolations; and 
- - whence the Earth and Sea came to be ſo divided, and parted from one 


another. v9 5 | . 2x8), 08s 
But Diodorus vas ſenſible that there would be great Obje&ions made 
againſt the production of Animals out of the Earth, without Hem 
ſlimy 


upon it, an innumerable multitude 15 Mice do ſpring out; which being dove 
after the Earth was-ſo much bardened, and the firſt Influences abated, 


But in the firſt place, we have nothing but the teſtimony of theſe 
Ep yptians for the original truth of this, who brought it as an Argument 
to juſtify their own Hypotheſis. And from them other Writers have 
taken it, without examining the truth of it, as Ovid, Mela, Pliny, &c. 


between Naples aud Puteoli, he ſaw ſuch imperfect Animals, half Mud, 


Altera pars vivit, ud eſt pars altera tellus; 


As Ovid deſcribes them. But this is very far from making any tolerable 
proof; for they might be perfect Animals, and only one part appearout 
of the Mud or Dirt, and the other be cover'd over with it. And this in 
all probability was the caſe in Egypt. For theſe were ſeen only in the 
Mud, after the Nile was return'd into its Channel, as Mela affirms, Li 
ſedavit diluvia & ſe fibi reddidit, per humentes campos quedam non per- 
fecta animalia, &c. Now this was a very ill time for any Perſons to go 
farther than as to what appear d to them at a diſtance : and becauſe they 
ſaw but ſome Parts, they concluded the reſt to be nothing but Slime. 
But this is a very ſlight and imperfe& way of making Experiments. Did 


ſhew how it was poſlible in the formation of them, for one part of them 
to be nothing but Mud, when the reſt had all the proper Organs belong- 


no doubt they are) and the Blood paſling'thro* the Heart into the _ 
ward Parts, be the great Inſtrument. of perfecting the Organs of dente 
and Motion; how is it poſſible to conceive that where the inward 

are perfect in their kind, one main part of an Animal ſhould have ork 
thing like Organs, but merely be a Maſs of Dirt? And by what ure 
could that afterwards be join'd with the other to make up one per 
Animal ?- It is agreed among the beſt Obſervers and moſt cut 
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ſnquirers. into theſe things, that the Heart is the firſt of the ſolid parts, 

and the Blood of the Fluid; but Whether it be by a dilatation of the 

punctum ſaliens, Or red beating ſpeck into ſeveral parts, whereof one is 

for the upper, and the other for the lower and remoter parts; or it 

be by extention of the ſeveral parts in little, as an Embryo, (as it is in 
Plants) or by a termentation raiſed in the fluid matter by an active 

Auid conveyed into it, upon the conjunction of male and female; 

(which are the ſeveral Hypotheſes of the moſt inquiſitive Perſons in 


r 


ay ** 
* 


— 
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this Philoſophical Age) which way ſoever we take it, this Egyptian 


Hypotheſis of Inperfect Animals, is repugnant to the moſt accurate Ob- 
ſervations, which have been made about the Generations of Animals. 
And however ſuch things might then paſs among ſuch who take all up- 
on truſt from the Eg yptians or others who never examin'd them ; yet 
it would be the only proof of Imperfe&? Animals, to td any in our 
Ave to defend thoſe crude and abſurd Opinions. As tho' any thing 


were to be believed rather than the moſt reaſonable things in the World, * Ne; ſa- 


vis, God and Providence; which appear moſt conſpicuouſly in the de v{piam. 


x . : alibi, quam 
production of Animals. Inſomuch that our ſagacious Dr. * Harvey after in * 


all his diligent and exact Inquiries, confeſſes that the power and preſence 7 
of the DEITY 7s no where more obſervable than in the formation of Ani- tens Crea- 
mals. And he could find no ſatisfaction in any Hypotheſes of the great- 


tor in ope- 
> Naturaliſts, without taking in the immediate Power and Providence om 
of Gop. And even Mr. Hobbes himſelf, who was as unwilling to call feſtius con- 


in the help of Providence as another; yet is forc'd to give up the Cauſe — 
in this matter; and freely confeſſes, That if Men examin the ſeveral ſentius e- 
Machines in order to Generation and Nutrition, and think they were not d Namen 
2 ; ; 7” 7 0 | a adeſt. Ex 
ordered by an intelligent Being to their ſeveral offices, muſt be ſaid 10 ereitat. 49. 
be without Underſtanding themſelves. And yet he ſets down the words Quapro. 


of Diodorus Siculus ifi the beginning of that Chapter; and thinks that — hee: 
s as far as Men can go by PHloſophy, *without Revelation. How can (mea — 

theſe things conſiſt? For Men without Revelation may find out all the — * 
Machines in the Body; and therefore may be convinced that there was putaverit, 


an Eternal Mind which gave a Being to theſe things; which is more um 
than Diodorus Siculus Or his Philoſophers could find : For they af Generatio- 
fem d, That Animals were form'd by Chance, out of Mud and Putrefa- "=, >< 


. | 770 | ; a dem illo æ- 
ton without any Mind; and therefore according to him they had none terno arg; 


themſelves, And ſome of our moſt experienc'd and ſkilful Anato- —_— 
miſts, after all their debates about the ſeveral - Mechanical Hypotheſes mine de- 
concerning the Production of Animals, have concluded that | it 1s 1 
mpoſſible that mere Matter and Motion, of whatſbever figure the par- jerum ip 
cles of Matter be, ſhould make up the Body of an Animal; but that 0 
we muſt have recourſe to a moſt Wiſe and Omnipotent Agent, which den - 49 
. | . | | 2 dependet. 
ane is able to do it. | | n 


q | | 6 * Wl LE 30. 7 
oe ue præſens, ſingulis rerum naturalium operibus non minus adfir; quam toti Univerſo, quod Numi- 


+ Qu < Providentia, arte ac mente Divina cuncta animalia procreet. ibid. we 5 9 
„J Qub machinas omnes, tum Generationis tum Nutritionis ſatis perſpexerint, nec tamen eas a mente aliqua 
t2s ordinata ſque fi 


Amine, I. 1. c. 1. 44 fin. ic officia viderint, ipfi profecto ſine mente eſſe cenſendi funr. Hobb 


larerea_rarum manear juxta normagi oprimz Philoſophiz fieri non poſſe, ur Particulz five Corpuſcula quo- 


X 0 * ſolo. motu fortuico in corpus humanum aut belluinum ſponte coaleſcant: Sed neceſſario ad 
miele nnd lapientifſimum potentiſſimumque Architectam requiri , qui Animalium Machinaz tam affabre & 
ponat. 


toms ar. Adeoque Deum ſolum formare cuncta animalia, & ſœcunditatem ovis addere. Exercit. 
Ms & Medice Peteri & Hardeci, p. 35s. . | 


1 7 thoſe who plead moſt for the Motion of the Particles of Mat- 


in forming the ody, yet confeſs, That it is hardly poſſible to con- 
4 | | ___ ceive 
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i plamet ſi-· Mud can produce Animals, there is no need of any ſuch Spiritus Cem 


18 
Peg ceive how the b 
dice, c. 23. ſomething beyond that, to regulate and determin that Motion 3 but 
what that is, they are not able to explain. Let now any Perſog 
that have the uſe of Underſtanding, conſider whether this 1 "Wien 


Hypotheſis have the leaſt credibility in it; ſince it is grounded on {, 


II. But that is not all. For we ſhall prove it to be repugnant to the 


kinds and the Preſervation of them: For the Fees argued from 

| ary and vital parts of 

Animals, are ſuch as the courſe of the Blood and Reſpiration depend up. 

on, without which it is impoſſible for them to hve. The Courſe of the 

Blood ſuppoſes the Heart, as the great Machine in the Body; and the ſe- 

veral Arteries are as ſo many veſſels to convey the Blood into the ſe- 

veral parts. But here is ſo much wiſdom and conttivance- in this, 

that unleſs the Heart had been fram'd in ſuch a manner, and the Blood 

put into ſuch a Motion as it is, the preſervation of Life had been in- 

poſſible. And Life it ſelf is ſomething beyond the mere Coalition of 

the Particles of Matter : For if that were ſufficient, then there muſt be 

Life in all parts of Matter united together ; (but neither Stones nor 

Plants are Animals) and they become Animals by that which makes the 
difference between them and inanimated things ; which are the conſtant 

courſe of the Blood, and the diſtribution of Nouriſhment to the ſeveral 

parts of the Body in order to their ſupport ; and when theſe are at an 

end, the Life of an Animal is gone. Now in order to this courſe of 

the Blood, the Heart hath its, peculiar and wonderful frame and moti- 

on; for therein is the chief ſeat of that which is called the Hane of 
Life; which is nothing elſe but that briſk and vigorous motion of the 
Blood, which actuates and enlivens the whole Body. But both the 
natural heat and motion of the Blood are unaccountable in the Me- 

| chanical way. To, ſay the natural heat is caus'd by Fermentation, 
ook av- can give no manner of ſatisfaction; for from whence comes this fer- 

calor hie mentation, but from heat? And ſo heat muſt be ſuppos d in order t 
percnnis the producing heat; and there can be no end in ſuch kind of Sup” 
haud facile poſitions. And if the particles did of themſelves give it, then it mult 
dixerim, f. he diſcern'd as much at firſt as afterwards ; but the contrary: is ob- 
2 ſerv'd in Animals: For the Blood is more fixed at firſt, and its heat 

tationis - riſes by degrees, as the parts are forming. If it be ſaid, There 4 4 

operam Spiritus Genitalis which cauſes all that heat and motion; 1 aſk, When 

inancau- that ariſes 2 Not from mere matter and motion. But it muſt be lome 


xilium eſt, i | ſuperior cauſe. if Heat and 
cuoniam thing of a higher nature, and from a ſuperior cauſe. But 0 


ne calore zalis in Nature, but all muſt ariſe from mere motion, and the 2 
ric. Eu. nuation of Animals might as well have been without any diſtin 1 

Aplgiz, of ſexes. But how came Matter of it ſelf to form ſuch a diſtincton, 

7 2% with parts ſutable to ſuch a deſign? How come the Inſtincts of * 

ture in Animals to be ſo violent to ſuch an end; when if gat 

nothing but Matter, there can be no ſuch end deſign d? How b r 

ſome Animals (as Mules) not capable of propagating their kind, 92 


+ | 
* ; . : 
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upon Anatomical ſearches no kind of defect hath been found in them 
as ſome imagined 2 How come the Species of Animals to be ſo deter- 
mined and limited, that in the revolution of ſo many Ages no new Spe- 
(ies have appeared, altho they are fo different in ſome Countries from 
others? How comes the number of ſome Animals ſo very much to 
exceed others? i. e. How come the Beaſts of Prey to fall ſo much ſhort 
of the moſt tractable and uſeful Animals to Mankind, as Sheep and Ox- 
en? And thoſe are obſerved to be moſt fruitful, which afford the beſt 
Food for them. Can we ſuppoſe the heat of the Sun and ſlime of the Cicer. de V. 
F,r:þ ſhould regard ſo much the benefit of Mankind > How comes “ *: 
the difference of Animals as to the manner of their production? i. e. 
How come ſome to hatch their young ones within their own Bodies, 
and others to bring forth eggs, and ſo to bring them to maturity by 
incubation 2 And how comes this difference to have always continu'd 
without alteration 2 Whence comes that difference in Animals, that 
ſome do Riminate, and others do not? Did mud quickened by the Sun 
defign to ſupply the want of teeth for Maſtication by thoſe ſeveral ven- 
tricles, and the muſcles belonging to them? How come ſome Animals 
to have their ſenſes more exquiſite than others, according to the na- 
ture of their food; as ſight in ſome, and ſmelling in others? How 
come Birds and Fiſhes ſo very much to exceed Mankind in the frame 
of thoſe nerves, which ſerve for ſmelling 2 Whence comes that won- 
derful ſagacity in ſome Animals to purſue others meerly from the ſcent 
left upon the ground at ſome diſtance of time, and to diſtinguiſh it 
from all others of the {ame kind > Whence comes that wonderful 
care and tenderneſs of their young ones in the moſt cruel and fierceſt 
animals? If heat and mud could produce the Beaſts themſelves, yet 
what influence could they have upon their Brood? How comes the 
change of the paſſage between the lungs and the heart, when a young 
Animal is come into the open Air, from what it had m the Womb ? 
What particles of matter cloſe up the Foramen Ovale, and direct the 
paſſage of the Blood another way? What makes the milk to come into 
the proper Veſſels of the breeding Animal juſt at ſuch a time, and to 
decay when there is no farther, Occaſion for it? Whence came the _ 
wonderful contrivance of Birds in making their nefts ; and feedin eve als 
and preſerving their young 2 What particles of Matter diſpos'd them to — avi- 
ind out their proper food and Phyſick? How come the ſeaſons of bring- gs 
ing forth to be ſo ſetled, that there is a ſufficient proviſion to ſupport the ſunt. tin. 
young Animals when they come into the World, by the Milk ready N. A. I. 103 
prepar'd for them, and ſuch conveniences for the young to ſuck. it?“ 33 
ow come they to run ſo naturally to their dams without any dire- - 
Gor, and to avoid ſuch as would deſtroy them? What had the par- 
ices of Matter to do in all this? If we go to Inſefs ; How came 
the Silk-worms to hatch their eggs when the Mulberry-trees are ready 
for their food > The Bees to come forth in May, when there is moſt 
Plenty of dew > The Waſps near Autumn, when the fruit is grown 
ide to ſupport them? Ho come the ſeveral Inſects by that ſagacity 
1 out the moſt proper places to lay their eggs in? It being 
. avd of them, by thoſe who have moſt curiouſſy inquir'd about 
tele matters, That all the ſeveral ſorts of Inſects lay their eggs in places yg, gay of 
moſt ſafe and agreeable to them, where they are ſeldom loft or miſcarry, the Creati- 
e where they haue a ſupply of nouriſhment for their young, ſo ſoon a- on, p. 113 
J are batched and need R SELL oo CODE $045 40 5 
3 =. ut 
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But there are ſome things yet farther to be conſider'd in the reve, 
4 ry vital parts of Animals, which ſhew that they could not be the te. 


ſult of a fortuitous motion of Matter: The main vitals of Animals ae 


the ſame 5 and where there is any obſervable difference, theſe ty, 
things are remarkable: 1. That they are alike in the ſame kind. 2. Thy 
it is for the greater conveniency of thoſe kinds. As the poſition! of the 
heart is higher in Mankind, than in creatures that put their heads 
down to eat; becauſe if the Heart of Mankind were in the center of 
the Body, and not in the upper part, there could not be fo eaſy a paſ- 
ſage of the Blood from the heart to the head, which is ſo neceſſary gr 
the ſupport of life; but in thoſe creatures which hold their heads 
downwards, altho' the paſſage may be longer in ſuch which have lor 
necks, yet no inconvenience comes by it, becauſe of the eaſineſs of the 
deſcent in holding down their. heads. But how comes a fortuitons 
production of Animals to cauſe ſuch an agreement in the ſeveral parts 
of living Creatures? That all have the ſame vitals, Inſe&#s EXCepted 
(in which the heart is the whole Body) none wanting the heart with 
its arteries carrying out the Blood, and the veins returning it z nor 
the lungs for reſpiration, nor the brain for ſenſe and motion (to name 
no more; ) How comes a blind motion of Matter to hit ſo exactly on 
all theſe, and to put them into ſuch a convenient ſituation for the 
Preſervation of Life? How comes the heart to be endued with ſuch 
ſtrong fibres, unleſs it were intended not merely to receive the Blood 
in its paſſage, but to diſperſe it again by its contraction of it ſelf? How 
come the coats of the arteries about the Heart to be ſo much ſtronger 
than in the outward parts, but that there is the greateſt neceſſity of 
their being ſo, to receive the Blood in its firſt heat and quickeſt mo- 
tion? How come the veins to be ſo diſpers d in all parts of the Body, 
but to receive the Blood in its return; and ſo to keep up the life 
and warmth of all parts? What motion of Matter could frame the 
Valves in the Veins, ſo as to give free paſſage of the Blood towards the 
heart, but oppoſe the paſſage of the Venal-blood the other way? (which 
gave the firſt occaſion to the diſcovery of the Circulation of the Blood, 
Boyle of as Mr. Boyle tells us from Dr. Harvey himſelf, ) What is it which 
* 7 keeps the Blood in its conſtant courſe for ſo many years, as ſome Ani. 
; mals live to? And what makes the very different periods of their lives, 
when we can ſee no reaſon from their mechanical frame, why one 
ſhould in an ordinary courſe ſurvive another, for ſo great a com 

of years? What is there in the texture and coalition of the parts of 

4 f. ift. a, Stag, to make it outlive an Ox or a Horſe ſo many years; when 
Anim. 1, 6. Ariſtotle faith , They ſeem to be leſs made for long life than other + 
bY nimals, as far as he could judge by their bearing and growth: but Finy {0 
K 32. long after him faith, Vita Cervis in confeſſo longa oft ; it was @ thing ti. 
| ken for granted that they lived long. But I meddle not with any img 
bable Stories about it; for my argument depends not upon any thing 

but what all grant to be true, vis. That there is a great diverlitf n 

the Lives of Animals; of which I ſay no account can be given from 

Hm, mere Matter and Motion. W 4 SIO) „ JHO0S + 

Diad. Sic. There is no probability of any kind of Animals ariſing from Pure 
1. 1.2. 8: faction, which the Egyptians and Diodorus Siculur make their get 
on. After the inundation of the Nile, a ſudden heat of the Sun fals 

on the ſlime, cauſes'a prurt faction, and from thence an innumerable om 


pany of Mice came. But Theophrafius, a very great F blo: ct 


Tota Cor 
Tunt, Harv. 
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Fragment preſerv d in Photius, ſaith, That the great number of Mice is to Phe Bib 
he found in dry Soils, and not in moiſt; for Water is a great Enemy to them, * 
m4 they are certainly deſtray d by ir. How comes Theophraſtus to diffet 
ſo much herein from Diodoriis Siculus and the Ep yptians? Or muſt we 
ſuppoſe that the Water of Nile was quite of a different nature from all 
other Waters to them? Proventus eorum in ſiccitatibus, ſaith Pliny; where lin. N. 
he ſpeaks of the great Increaſe of them. How then came they to mul- L 10. 6. 65. 
tiply in ſuch moiſt places, where the Nile hath overflow'd ? Rain-water 
bills chem, ſaith Ariſtotle; how then comes the Nile to produce them ? 4rift. if. 
If it be ſaid, that Ariſtotle ſpeaks of great Showers which drown them; it A 22 
eaſily anſwer d, That at their going off, upon theſe Principles, they 

roduce more, and fo the greateſt numbers would be after great Rains. 
But what Theophraſtus faith before of ſmall Frogs will hold of theſe Mice 

too; they do not come from the Water, but that diſcovers them, and brings 

them out of the places where they were before. And Pliny's words are re- | 

markable, when he ſpeaks of this matter, Detegente eo (Nilo) mruſcul: DE 

reperiuntur, &c. And fo the late Editor confeſſes it was in the beſt* © 5%: 

MSS. So that the going off of the Nile is that only which brings them | 

to light, And before, Pliny faith, the Gyrini (the Name given to theſe cap. 5:. 

{mall Frogs) do come from other Frogs, and not from Putrefaction: Pa- 

iunt minimas carnes nigras, quas Gyrinos vocant, oculis tantum & cauda 

inſpnes;, mox pedes figurantur, &c. Theſe are called Tadpoles, and ſeem 
imperfect at firſt, but by degrees do come to all their Parts. But as to 

Animals arifing from Putrefaction, learned and inquiſitive Perſons of our 

Age have taken great pains to diſcover the truth of it in ſeveral Coun- 

tries, but with no ſucceſs. In Italy, Franc. Redi undertook the Diſco- 

very of this matter with incredible diligence, and great variety of Expe- 
iments ; but after all, could not find that any putrified Fleſh would pro- kr. Redi de 


_—__— 
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Z duce Animals, much leſs putrified Water or Slime; hut that leſſer Ani- Cen. Inſef. 
e mals ide themſelves 1mder Dirt and Slime, and therefore haue been ſuſ-" 55 Ge. 
0 felted to have come our of it; and if thoſe who firſt broached this Opinion 

h bad examined this matter more ſtrictly, they would haue found them only 

l,  Overed over, or at leaſt ſome part of them, with, that Earth which they 

h tought had brought them forth. And for the little Frogs, he faith; that p. 208. 

l. they are ſo much of the colour of the Earth, that they might eaſily be miſtaken 

S, 'r parts of it; but upon opening of them, their Stomachs and Inteſtines are 

ne full of Food and Excrements, Which is a plain demonſtration' againſt 

if their original from the Earth and he concludes it a thing impoſſible for p. 20g. 

of 


any fuch Creatures that are part Mud and part Animals, to be produced 
the mumdation of the Nile; There is a remarkable Paſſage in Olaus 
mus concerning the Norway Mice, which ſeem to come out of the IP a 
louds, that aſoom as they are fallen, they habe found green Herbs in Muſcurt iti 
their Bowels + ; | ' CBE; | Ea 72 1 W. Wormian. | | i" 
* , (and I do pot think any Graſs grows in tlie Clouds:) But , 3. f. 24 1 
e thinks Scalgers Opinion not improbable, that they cope from put re- b. 326. © 9 
j Vater in the Clouds ; and he faith, The Seamen have found them fal- Exerit F 
mo their Veſſels, and that the Clouds ſtink and binder their breathing; * i 
CCC | 
45 wires > and Iſlands twhere they breed in great abunagnee. And Er- Fe? fl 
F oO a ed Ct Oe” ot. Mad | 
ties, dx r a , A BREE OT. oy. 8 
of % are that they can find no ſuch thing as a Spontaneous Generation riger in | 


Mr Fe and I remember I have formerly read a Diſcourſe in MS, of ce de Al 


i +: +34 | rr 414 4+ 1 10 | ed, 4 if, if 
le 5 to that purpoſe- Our ingenious and learned Mr. Ray poſi- * i 
X A N f D 2 | \ F 4 E f 


tively 


2 Book . Chap. . 
Ray of the tively affirms, That there is no ſuch thing in nature, as Aquivocal or Hen. 


2 * taneous Generation, but that all Animals, as well ſmall as great, are * 
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7. 71. merated by animal Parents of the ſame ſpecies with themſelves. And fe. 


cauſe ſome were offended at it, he goes about to juſtify his Aſſettion 
not only from Reaſon, but from the Authority of Malpighins, as well a 
Redi, Swammerdam, and Lewenhoek, and many others, Who have en- 
mind this matter carefully and circumſpecily; and therefors their Aube. 
rity ſways more with him than the concurrent ſufſrages of a thouſand other, 
as he ſaith. | | __— 
But there are ſome things not yet ſufficiently clear'd as to this matter. 
eſpecially as to Animals breeding in Human Bodies, of particular Times 
and in ſome Diſeaſes : but as to Plants and ſome Inſects about them, in 
which Red: himſelf gives up the cauſe, Malpighius contradicts him, and 
cena. ſo do Swammerdam and others; particularly Mr. Hook ſaith, He obſery] 
P19 little Eggs in the Protuberancies of Plants, which became Worms with 
Legs, which eat through the Womb which inclos d them : And in all Gall, 
he faith, there be either holes where the Worm hath eat out its paſſage, ar 
a place where it had been. All which he attributes to the particular de- 
ſign of Providence, in taking care for the convenienctes of the meaneſt 
Animals. But there ſeems to be more difficulty in the Apiarium mari. 
% Hiſt. num mention'd by Piſo ; for it is hard to underſtand how thoſe blue 
p<. l orms came to the bottom of the Sea, which coming up with 4 ſpungy 
4. C. 2. p i 5 ) 
ſort of ſhrub growing upon the Rocks,. and being expos'd to the heat, tum 
zo little Animals like Bees. But this matter is not deliver'd diſtindly 
| enough to form any Argument upon, as Mr. Hock hath well obſeryd. 
ere. I ſee no difficulty in the Ephemeron or Hemerobion, as it is deſeribd by 
the Authors at the end of Goedart, who give the beſt account of it; for 
it ſeems to be of the nature of other Inſects: and the only difficulty is, 
why ſo much pains for ſo ſhort a life? for it is produc'd by ſuch Changes 
as other Inſects are. But it cannot be deny'd, that there have been 
among us two very learned Men, who have aſſerted a kind of Sponta- 
neous Generation of Animals; I mean Dr. Harvey and his , 
Fed, . 19. For Dr. Harvey, Redi obſerves, That altho he aſſerts every Animal to. 
come of an Egg proper to its kind, yet be was of opinion that theſe Eggs are 
not always contain d in the Bodies of Animals, but are Aut up and 
down by the Air, and after become Animals in an equivocal manner: but 
he ſaith, he hath not clear d the grounds of his Opinion, - ſave only that it 
comes from the Omnipotent Hand of God. So that Dr. Haruey held a true 
Spontaneous Generation from mere Matter and Motion to have been im 
poſlible, as appears by what is ſaid of him before. And ſo his uli 
Ent. 4jol. ſuppoſes a ſaline Spirit to be diſpers'd in Nature, which meeting wh pro. 
©17-1-379: per Matter and a moderate Heat, may produce Inſects, and ſuch kind of 
Animals: but he was very far from thinking this could be done without 
a Power far above Matter and Motion, which at firſt order d the World, 
7. 245. and all things in it. But he thinks ſuch Inſects come nearer to 8 
of Plants than Animals, and live chiefly by the Heat f the Sum; # 
12 5 in the Winter they are torpid and without Motion, and are ſe- 
vu d at Spring when the Heat increaſ ens. 
IV. Suppoling it to be granted that there were ſuch an Xquivocal Gene: 
ration of Mice and 55 on the Bank of the Nile, how doth it 1 
thence follow that Mankind had the fame kind of Original? It 154 4% 


rln. x. i. ing of Pliny, which hath been carry'd too far, Quam Nature 975 x : 


greates 


1. c. f. quam magis quam in minimis tota fit ,, Where he compares Inſects 
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FAY 


far be- 
yond the other: His words are, Nuſquam alibi ſpeclatiore nature rerum 
"r:ificio; And ſo he falls into admiration of the perfections of ſome In- 
leds, as to the quickneſs of Senſe and Motion, and of others as to their 
peculiar Properties. I think Ariftorle was very much in the right when 4-7. de 
he held, they were to be blam'd who deſpiſed the leaſt things in Nature ; Dal. Air. 


e \ 1 J. 1. c. i. 
for in all of them vesi T1 Sawuasov, there is ſomething which deſerves admi- | 


gion: And particularly in Inſecto, the Contexture of their Parts, the 
manner of their Transformations, the difference of their Kinds, the va- 
ciery of their Food, and their time of taking it, have ſomething in them, 
which cannot be accounted for by mere Matter and Motion: But yet 
there is a great difference in the inward make of theſe Creatures from 
more perfect Animals. For Red: affirms, that Steno and he opening ſome 30 
Inſects together, they could find no other inward Parts, but on- long Redi d. 


(hannel thro the whole Body, about which there were Filaments in a con- 3 1 


fusd ſertes, which they thought might be inſtead of Veins and Arteries. hij incus, 


When all their inward Parts were taken out, and the Head taken off 56h, =o 
they ſtill lived and moved as other Inſects do, and laid their Eggs. By cis tnteſti- 
which we ſee what a vaſt difference there is between the principles of num impli- 


Life in Mankind from thoſe in theſe admirable Inſe&s. Jul. Scaliger 21544 


extremely deſpiſes Cardan's way of reaſoning, Mus e putredine poteſt ariſt. Hiſt. 
naſci, ergo G. homo poteſt ; andAaith, That the Woman in Eſop's Fables, 4% 4 
who was aſked by her Huſband how the Child came without him, and ſhe Scaliger. 


anſwered, Out of the Snom; might have made à better anſwer from Car- ***cit- 


dau Philoſophy, viz. out of the Mud, And it is wittily ſaid by Scaliger 46 


of him in another place, They who ſlick in the dirt, while they lift up one * 
Figt to get out, ſet the other faſler, and therefore it is beſt to keep out © © 
if it alogether. But Cardan ſeem'd to be ſo little concern'd to get out 

ot it, that he aſſerts that every Putrefaction produces ſome Animal or other; Exereit. 
and that all Animals come out of it : which, ſaith Scaliger, is a wicked 90, 193. 
aud profane Speech. And yet Andr. Ceſalpinus undertakes to defend Car- Andr. Ca. 
aan, chiefly from the Generation of Inſects; without regarding the dif-. fas 
ſcrence between them and more perfect Animals, if his ſuppoſiton had gd 
been true. Ariſtotle, who had all poſſible advantages for writing his 
Books of Animals, by the bounty of Philip or Alexander, or both, coming | 
to {peak of ſuch as had no Blood, (among which are all Inſe&s) he faith, pe partib. 
Ivey baue no Veins, nor Bladder, nor Reſpiration ;, but ſomething that aim. l. 4 
ſerves inſtead of a Heart, without which they could have no Life ; but 
they haue the Parts which ſerve for Nutrition : and therefore their Life 
ltters little, according to Pliny himſelf, from that of Plants and Fruits; 

but he would have them ſpirare /me Viſceribus, breathe without Lungs; 

and he grants they have neither them, nor Heart, nor Liver. And al- 


tho there be ſome higher degree of Life in ſuch Animals as Diodorus Si- 


uns ſpeaks of, yet thoſe fall ſo far ſhort of Mankind, that it is a won- 


der Men of ſenſe could imagin the Production of one could be an Argu- 
nent for the other. For, if we go no farther than Nutrition, Mice and 
Frogs are eaſily proyided for; but how ſhould Mankind live that were 
roduc'd out of Slime and Mud? Bur woe can be more abſurd and 


1 than the accounts given of the ſeveral ways of producing Man- 


by a Spontaneous Generation, as will appear by a particular exami- 
lation of them. Lis EEE 
2 Redi hath reckon'd up the ſeveral Hypotheſes to our hands: Re ge 
"Kult is, that of Democritus, That Mankind came into the World like Gen. Inj. 
E: "4 TP 55 9 f Worms, + 
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orm, which by degrees grew up to the figure and ſbape of Men I gn 

we had more o 8 e Weleings den, U 12 might — 
judg what his true Opinion was; but by what remains it doth not Wa 

pear that herein he differ'd from Epicurus. It's certain he did, as to the 

firſt Principles of all things being made of Atoms; but whether he dig 
as to the immediate Production of Animals, is not ſo clear. For they 

did not imagin that Animals were form'd immediately by Atoms, which 

was too general and indefinite a Principle; but that the Atoms firſt came 
together in one form, and then another, till they came to the perfegion 

of Animals. And ſo tis ſaid, that Democritus held Mankind to have ap- 

pear'd firſt in the faſhion of Worms. Petronius Arbiter ſaith, that Deny. 

critus ſpent his days in making Experiments, Ætatem inter Experiments 
Columel. conſumpſit 5 and Columella particularly takes notice of his Experiments 
11. t. ahnt Inſetts ; and it is not improbable that from his Obſervations abou: 
their Transformations he might form his Hyporhe/is about Mankind, - His 

Plutarch. original Notion was, as appears by Plutarch, That there were infinite 4. 
adv. Col. zom diſpersd in a void ſpace, which had no kind of Qualities inherent in 
them ; but as they caſually hit upon each other, they produc'd Water, and 

Fire, and Plants, and Men; which were nothing but 4 congeries of A. 

toms ;, which, ſaith Plutarch, he calleth Ideas. And it appears by ano- 

De Placit. ther place in him, that Democritus only held Bulk and F igure in his 
bel. r. Atoms; but Fpicurus added Gravity, without which he found His Am: 
coul not move. And altho' Epicurus deriv'd the main of his Principles 
from Democritus ;, yet it is plain by Plutarch, that his Followers ſet them- 

{elves to leſſen the credit of Deæmocritus, as one that overthrew the cer- 

tainty of our Senſes, and refolv'd all into Reaſon. To which purpoſe 

Sext. Emp. there are ſeveral Paſſages, in Sextus Empiricus, of Democritus himſelf, 
2-133: Wherein he affirms, That the things we tall Qualities, are only Name: 
impos'd upon Opinions (which he calls Law) and ſo Bitter and Sweet, and 
Hot and Cold, are only Fancies and no Realities ;, and that there is nothing | 
real but what is not ſeen but only apprehended by the Mind, as Atoms and 
Vacuity; and in ſeveral other places, that there is no Certain Knowlear, 
but only Opinion by our Senſes. And he quotes Dæmocritus his own words 
P.164 to prove, that the Knowledg we have by our Senſes is dart and obſcure, 
but that which is genuine depends only upon Reaſon, The Epicurean, 
who follow'd their Maſter, as to the certainty of Senſe; could by no 
means brook this Doctrine of Democritus, who ſaw far beyond Hpicurus, 
and knew what Blunders he muſt fall into by the judgment of Senſe, 45 
about the bigneſs of the Sun, which he poſitively ſaid, was no greater | 
than appear d to our Senſes, i. e. two Foot over, ſaitht Cicero, or a Hirt 
more or leſs ; which was fo notorious a Blunder, that Denvcritus, he 
faith, could not fall imo, being ſkill d in Geometry; but Epicurus nt only 
deſpisd it, but perſuaded Polyænus it was falſe. And his late great De- 
fender hath little to ſay for him, but that Socrates underſtood as 15 

Geometry as he; but Socrates was far enough from aſſerting ſuch ful 
Paradores, and making Geometry nothing but a piece of Sophiſery\ x 
4cad. Qu. Epicurus did, and made a Mathematician think ſo roo; Which! yh 
4. ©: 33 his Authority ſway'd more than his Reaſon. But the Epicurean i 100 
tarch rejects Democritus his Doctrine, for that which Plurarch ſaitti a 
as well follow from that of Epicurus; for if there be nothing but ue, 
then Qualities are only Appearances; and when we judg by our in i 
we cannot judg truly of things, but of what they appear to Us. 110 1 
nothing, faith he, can be produe d out of nothing, and no'Gener? ol 

| ; 7 | 
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— be of that which already is; how can indiviſible Atoms, which can- 
pot be chang'd, produce Plants or Animals? Either therefore Demvcri- 
ius ſhould not have aſſerted ſuch immutable Principles, or he ſhould not 
have overlook'd the Conſequence, i. e. that there can be no Generation. 
But Fpicurtss impudently holds the ſame Principles, and yet would deny 
the Conſequence, and aſſert true Generation; juſt as he deny'd Provi- 
dence, and yet aſſerted Piety; held Friendſhip to be only for Pleaſure, 
ind yet that a Man muſt undergo any hardſhip for his Friends; made 
n Infinite Space, and yet placed an upper and lower Region in it. But 
fe declares he can by no means underſtand, how Bodies indu'd with Qua- 
lities, ſhould be produc'd by Atoms that have none. There can be no 
Cenerition without Heat; how comes there to be Heat, when the Atoms 
themſelves have no Heat m them, nor become hot when they are join'd 
together? for if they are capable of Heat, then they are not impaſſible, 
hor without Qualities. So that according to the general Principles 97 
Deniocritits and Epirurus, there can be no ſuch thing as a Generation o 
Animals. F Wn, 3 
But Democritus obſerv'd ſirange alterations in the Bodies of Inſects from 
Worms to flying Animals; and why might not Mankind have come into the 
World after the ſame manner ? If this were his Opinion, it is one of 
the wildeſt and moſt extravagant Opinions that could have enter'd into 
the head of ſuch a Man, and would make 6ne think that the People of 
Abdera were not out in their judgment of him; if thoſe Fpi/tles about 
him were genuine between Hippocrates and ther. 7 
There are wonderful alterations in the Bodies of Hiſects, as appear be- 
yond all contradiction by the many Experiments of thoſe who have ap- 
plyd themſelves for many years to obſerve them. But what then? Do 
not all theſe Inſects come out of Eggs, which have been laid by other In- 
{45 before them? and therefore Mankind could not be Worms firſt, but 
there muſt have been Eggs before. And how ſhould theſe Eggs be tranſ- 
form'd into the Worms? What force was there in Nature to make ſo 
ſtrange a Transformation as is continually obſerv'd in them > And the 
very ſame Perſons, who have obſerv'd their Transformations, have as 
yell obſery'd the ineredible number of Eggs that are laid by them, and 
the great and ſudden increaſe of them from thoſe Eggs: Even in the 
Ebemeron, which was ſo great a rarity taken notice of by Ariſtotle upon rip; Ai. 
the River Hypanon, (but is ſo frequent upon ſome Rivers in France and uin. . 5. 
th: Low Countries, as is obſerv'd by Scaliger, Auger. Clurius, and others) $cafier. 
Is agreed, That they come ont of ſuch a Transformation as other Inſecis Exercit. 
% with four Wings and ſix Feet, and are very careful where they lay their „ 
i to keep them from the Water, in which they die, after they have de Hemere- 
pt their ſhort life in flying in great numbers together, at Sun- ſetting; ſaith %; 


. oh. de Mey 

one from his own Obſervation. Scaliger ſaith, thoſe he obſerv'd began = 

lo live at night, and dy d by morning. 5 
Swammer- 


But there are ſome things which deſerve a particular obſervation a- dum Aua 
it Inſects, which plainly ſhew that they were not form'd by a caſual tm. 4e 1 
ation of Atoms, but by a wiſe Providence. As, that thoſe that have Tasse. 
1155 have them ſtronger or weaker, more or leſs, according to their Auer. Sept: 
5 on and occafion for uſing them; thoſe that have Feet, have an equal 
hes on both ſides, altho the numbers differ ſo much according to 
; 5 kinds; thoſe which have neither Wings nor Feet, have Repoſito- 
3 for them with proper Food in the Leaves of Trees or Plants. 
cerning which there are ſeveral things very obſervable, (I.) Their 
| great 
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great niceneſs as to their Food. Goedart, who made it his buſineſs toch. 
ſerve them 40 years, (as Ariſtomachus Solenſis did Bees for 58 years faith 
Plin. NH. Pliny ) found it very difficult ſometimes to find the proper Food for the 
Gredre & for they would eat no other, and expreſs'd their joy when they had it 
Belle. Dr. Liſter adds, That Inſefts would rather die than eat any thing elſs * 
207 Lier. From want of Organs, but from a natural accuracy of Taft. And he inge 
5. 13.33. niouſly obſerves, that from hence may be found the beſt way of keepin 
Ships from Worms, by finding out that ſort of Wood which thoſe Worms 
will not touch. (2.) The different ſorts of Food in their different ſtates, 
While they are mere Eruce, they eat a hard ſort of Food, as the Leaytz 

of Plants; but when they come to have their Wings and to fly abroad 
they live only on Honey and liquid things: which is very different from 
ſuch Animals as have Blood ; for when they are Embryo's they live on 
Liquids, but as they grow up they like harder Food. (3.) That thoſe 

N. 14 which feed on Leaves of Plants growing, will not touch them when 
they are taken off or decaying : which Goedart ſaith he obſerv'd both ts 

N. 14 to Garden-herbs and Graſs. (4.) That thoſe flying Inſects which hae 
very ſhort Feet, take their Food out of Flowers by the help of their 

N. 13. Tongues as they fly. (5.) That thoſe which are moſt afraid of Birds, 
eat only in the night, when they are moſt ſecure from them; which ar- 

gued a wonderful care of their own Safety. There are many other Ob 
ſervations to be made uſe of concerning the manner of their Transforms 
tions, the change made by them in the very Bodies of theſe Inſects, and 

the different times of continuance under them, and the ways to ſecure 
themſelves from Injuries of the Weather in cold Seaſons : but theſe are 
{ſufficient to my purpoſe, which was to ſhew that Democritus made a very 
ill choice of Worms, as the inſtance of a fortuitous Production. But if 

they had been ſo, it was a very extravagant Fancy to think that Mankind 

{ſhould undergo ſuch Transformations as Worms do, before they come to 

their perfection. For theſe Changes are evident to Senſe to all that ob- 

ſerve no more than Silk-worms ; but Mankind continue in one uniform 

| ſtate, from an Embryo to a perfect Man, and while he is an Embryo hath 

one ſort of nouriſhment from the Mother, which is wholly different 

from what all ſorts of Worms do live upon; and the parts of Mankind 

are extremely remote from the ſhape, number and ule of all ſorts of 
Worms. Inſomuch that Democritus might much better have fanſyd, 

that Mankind were at firſt a ſort of Trees ſet with their Roots upwards: 

for the Head to Man is what the Root is to the Tree; and Trees come 

from an Embryo in the Seed, and are preſerv'd in the Womb of the 

Earth, and are fed with a Dew from above, and have Paſlages like Lyn- 
phedufs in their ſeveral parts; only they happen to want the Inſtru. 

ments of Senſe and Motion, which are needleſs to them, ſince theirF 
is brought home to them, and they grow up in the ſame uniform mu- 
ner without Transformations, as Mankind do. att EN? 

The next Hypotheſis was that of Anaximander ;, and he makes * 

be bred up as Embryo's in the Bowels of other Creatures. Of which E's 
Flure. rarch gives the fulleſt account: In one place he only faith, That dle, 


de P lacit. . > 7 2 . * ike 
Phils. 3 5. Animals were produc d in moiſture, cover d over with a certain Bark, 


. 19. the rind of a Cheſnut, ſaith Red: ; and when it grew dry it crackt, * 
the Animals ſtarted out, but lib d not long, Was not this a hopeful on pe 
ning in the early days of Philoſophy > For Anaximander [OY Man 

les, who was, the firſt Philoſopher of Greece, and a much WI * 10 
than his Scholar, as will afterwards appear. But we muſt non ew 
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they were ſtrong enough to help themſelves, they very fairly caſt them upon 
475 ground and left them" to ſhift for themſelves. Is not this a very good 
nhiloſophical account of this matter? And he was in the right, when 
upon this ground he diſſuaded Men from eating of Fiſh, leſt they ſhould 
be like Cannibals. It is a known ſaying, That there is nothing ſo abſurd, 
but it 2045 ſaid by one Philoſopher or other. I think Anaximander may 
put 10 for the firſt, who broach'd his own dreams and idle fancies under 
the name of Philoſophy. And yet Enpedbcles in this matter, rather 


pening to joyn together, made up one perfect Animal. Heæc non ſunt Phi- 


But I rather think Enpedocles his opinion is miſ-repreſented; ſince the 
Author of the Book De Mimdo (which 1s very ancient, if not Ariſtotle's) 
gives another account of him; and faith, He deriv'd the forming of Ani- 
mals from. Gop; and his Verſes, as they are in Simplicius, do not deny 
it; but only ſhew, that all things except Gob, came from different prin- 
cidles, | 5 | * 

= we are not deceiv'd in the third Hypotheſis of Epicurus and his 


mals were inclosd in certain Coats and Membranes in the womb of the 
Earth, which being broken in due time, they were all exposd naked, with- 
out any ſenſe of heat or cold, and ſucked the Earth for nouriſhment, but 
the Earth grew tos old for ſuch births; and therefore was contemed ever 
ſince to bring forth nothing but Inſe&s. This is ſo well known to be the 


further proof of it. But whether it can be thought reaſonable, is the 


(I.) That there was a fit diſpoſition of the Earth to produce them; and 
a capacity in it to form Wombs and Bags to preſerve them till they were 
able to take nouriſhment; and that the Earth did afford a ſort of Milk 
to ſupport them. (2.) That the uſe of all the parts of human Bodies 
ame only by chance, and were not form'd with any deſign, Both which 
ae very unreaſonable ſuppoſitions. . 

How can they make it appear that there ever was any ſuch. diſpoſition 


When they were told that if the Earth could at firſt produce Animals, why 
Wre benign, and the Earth more fruitful than they haue been ſince. 

At novitas Mundi nec frigora dura ciebat, 

Nec nimios æſtus, nec magnis viribus auras; 


Onnia enim pariter creſcumt & robora ſumunt. We 


on 


the f reſbmeſs of the Earth; and that then there was no Winter nor Summer, 
"Th perpetual Spring. But how came ſych à Proper Seaſon for this purpole 
wat time; and never ſince? Animals, ſay they, can never ſince propa- 


— 


Anaximander and Plutarch in another place tells us, That he was of Plutarch. 


opinion that Mankind were firſt bred in the Bellies of Fiſhes ,, and when __ 2 


C. 


followers ; which as Red; repreſents it is, That Mankind and other Ani- 


Evicurzan Hypotheſis from Lucretius, Cenſorinus, &c. that there needs no 


thing now to be confider'd. And herein theſe two things are ſuppos d: 


of the Heavens and Earth to produce Animals more than there is ſtill > 


wt [1/2 Their anſwer was, The Seaſons are changed, the Heavens were 


| E „ 


outwent him. For he ſaith, Animals were not intire at firſt; but came Plutarch. 


into the world by pieces; and ſo arms and legs, and all other parts hap- “ by 5 


loſophorum judicia,, ſed delirantium ſpmnia, may be much better apply d . 


here, than it is by the Epicurean in Cicero to their opinions of the Gods. I. r. 


And Lacfanrius ſets down their opinion more diſtin&ly, That certain mo- Lala: 
of the Heavens are neceſſary to this produttion of Animals, as well as | 2 6.12; 
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gate themſelves: But what is this to the Seaſon ? Do the Seaſons ate 
as there is occaſion? Then there is a Superior Mind to direct them, ff 
there be a natural courſe of the Heavens, which caus d the Earth to be 
then prolifical; that muſt return and put a new vigor into the 
and make it young again. And this our modern Atheiſtical Philos. 
phers in Italy, ſuch: as Cardan, Pomponatius and others, ſaw very well: 
and therefore aſſerted that upon certain Cynfunctions of the Heavens, ty; 
Berigard. ſame effects would follow. So Berigardus ; who faith, that Gardan and 
12 Pombonatius laid much weight on this Story in Diodorus Siculus about 
part. 35. Animals produc'd by the Nile; and he adds another very ridiculous, zz 
he pretends out of Camerarins, of ſeveral parts of human Bodies, which 
are ſeen to appear every year riſing out of the Earth about Grand Cairo: 
and he thinks they were like the Egyptian Mice, part Earth and part Ani: 
mals, What will not ſuch Men be inclin d to believe rather than the truth. 
As when he adds, of the two Green Boys in England, which came out "of 4 
Wolf's den 500 years fince;, and the Blew and Red Men out of the Mountain 
of Armenia. Which are ſuch incredible Fictions, that it is a'wonder any 
one that pretends to common ſenſe could repeat them. But as to the 
Egyptian Story in Camerarius, it relates not at all to the firſt making of 
Bodies; but to the Reſurrection from the dead... Camerarins neither pre- 
| tends to have ſeen it himſelf, nor that his Friend did; but that his Friend 
3 heard one that had been a great Traveller ſay, That in à certain Place 
Gf WW far from the Pyramids, at a certain time of the year, a great multitude 
. 73- met to ſee the Reſurrettion of the Dead, as they calld it; and then be 
| ſaid ſome part of the Body ſeem'd to come. out of the Earth, ſometimes the 
Head, ſometimes the Feet, and ſometime.the greater part of the Boch; 
which were afterwards hid under the Earth again. And another Friend 
of his ſhew'd him an old Itinerary to the fame purpoſe } and that the 
place was two Miles from the Nile, in an old Burying place; and that it 
laſted three days, and then no more were ſeen that year. But he added, 
That they were not ſeen riſing up or walking; and he ſaith,” That be ſaw 
it not himſelf. But Camerarius himſelf cenſures it as a ſuperſtitious fol. 
Martin.  Martims d Baumgarten, faith, That at Cairo it wwas believ'd in bis tine, 
6amg ut. that at a certam Moſque near the Nile, the Bodies of the dead do ariſe 
L 1. 18 of their Graves at the time of Prayers, and there ſtand, and diſappeat 
ꝛe hen they are ober; which he calls a Diabolical Nluſion. But when our 
Sindyss Ingenious Mr. Sandys was in Egypt, the ſtory was chang'd; for then it 
Travels, was affirm'd, That not far from the Nilus, upon Good- Friday, the Am 
% and Legs of a Number of Men did appear ftretch'd forth of the Furth t 
the aſtoniſhment of the multitude. Which he not improbably con jectures 
to have been taken out of the Mummies not far off 7 the Watermen, (ubs 
gain very much by it) and placd conveniently in the Sand to be ſeen, & 
they thought would raiſe the greateſt admiration. Since his time Mon. 
Dae Thevenot, who was upon the place ſaith, That at Grand Cairo it i gel, 
2 * rally believd that on three days in Paſſion-week, ſome part of the de 
pat 2. Bodies lie out of the graves, and then return into the Earth. He bad tbe 
12. curioſity to go and (ee, and there found ſome ſkulls and bones, which they 
ſay confidently came out of the Earth; but he looked on it as @ contra 
Ee the Santont. But if this prove any thing, it is not what Berga 
8e / in. 1. a. brings it for, that Mankind came firſt out of the Earth, but that there 
. 1.1, ſhall be a Reſurrection of the Dead: for he ſaith, It was in 4 Place a / 
Valle Vol. many dead Bodies did lie buried; and not far from the Mummies, Wie: 
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5.2. ul. yas the moſt famous place for Burials in all Egypt an account wherc0 
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—n by Bellonius, Peter della Valle, Buratine in Thevenot's Collection, Thevenet _. 
Prince Rad=ivil and ſeveral others: Prince Radzivil obſerv'd, That there * . 
were vaſt, numbers of ſkulls and bones ſcatter d up and down, where the Prein. 
10 had been taken off, and ſold away for Mummy. But beſides theſe rr nf 
Mummies (as they are call'd) there was continu'd a place of ſolemn Bu- z. 187. 
rial near to Grand Cairo by the Turks ; ſo that there were always Bo- 
dies ready that were not Proper Mummies, to make this annual ſhew 
with, to deceive the ſimple. But Berigardus is aware of the difficulty of 
aſſigning the manner how Animals come out of the Earth; and therefore he 
thinks it ſufficient to ſhew that the Earth can produce them one way or 
other, and afford them Nowuriſbment when they are produc d; this he 
thinks abſolutely neceſſary , and he ſuſpects that Lucretius his Folliculi 

will not do the buſinels ; becauſe it is impoſſible for Children to ſubſiſt, if 

they did break the bags they were inclos'd in, which were faſtened to the 
Firth: But if there were ſuch a Mllky Subſtance in the Earth for new 

born Children to ſuck, is that all that is neceſſary for their ſupport, 
when they are ſo unable to help themſelves ? Of all things one would 

not expect to find Milk in the breaſts of the Earth; and it muſt be ſome 

very happy Conjunction of the Planets to make the Earth to give ſuck. 

How much would thoſe who are friends to Religion have been deſpis d 

and laugh'd at, if they had made ſuch abſurd and ridiculous potheſis 
zs theſe? If ſuch a thing did ariſe from natural and neceſſary Cauſes, it 
muſt continue; and ſince we are certain it hath never been ſince, we 
have no reaſon to think it ever was. If it were by chance; what hin- 
ders the ſame effect, unleſs Chance were ty'd up to one cettain time? 
and by what Laws can Chance be bounded? If it were by particular de- 
fon at that time for the ſupport of new born Animals, then there muſt 
be a Providence owned ; and yet all this was invented on purpoſe to 
22 Providence: which ſhews how weak and inconſiſtent this Hy- 
polheſis 18. ; BELT. cane yt 

We account it a wonderful work of Providence, that at the ſame 
ume the Child is form'd in the womb of its Mother, there ſhould be 
ſo ample and ſutable proviſion made for its nouriſhment in the Mother's 
breaſts againſt its coming into the World. Whether it be by turning the 
blood into Milk, as was generally thought, or by a paſſage of the Chyle 
rom the Ventricle thither, as ſome of late think; it cannot but be 
lock d on as a work of Deſign, to turn the nouriſhment another way on 
purpoſe to ſerve the neceſſities of the new born Child. But this is not 
all; but continual care and watchfulneſs of the Nurſe is neceſſary to pre- 
ſewe it, otherways, as well as by feeding it. But theſe unadvis'd and 
fanciful makers of Mankind think they have done their buſineſs, if they 

en but imagin the Earth to afford ſome Milky Subſtance, to ſupport the 

Poor helpleſs Infants to a little ſuck from the Earth : why did they not 

8 eably find out all other conveniencies for them? But there is ſo much 
Wlurdity in the whole Suppoſition, that Berigardus concludes, That 
Mankind muſt come full grown out of the Earth, and able to ſhift for them- 
17 or elſe that ſome other Animals muſt come out before them to afford 

uk for them, as the Wolf did to Romulus and Remus. Such miſerable 

A muſt thoſe run into, who, will not allow a wiſe Providence to have 

wht Mankind into the World. 05 1 

1 K. how came Mankind, if they came into the World ſo by chance, II. 
5 0 admirably provided in all parts of their Bodies of ſuch inſtru- 

as of ſenſe and motion, that look as like a deſign as any thing can 
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dy? The Heart it felf is found to be a very ſtrong Muſcle, cotifſting 
of abundance of Nerves, arid all kind of Fibres complicated within exch 
other, and a ſtrong Tendon at the Baſis of it; by virtue whereof it ; 
able to contract it ſelf, and fo makes the Blood to paſs into the Arteries, 
which convey it to all parts of the Body. Now let any one think with 
himſelf how it is poſlible for 4 meer Lump of Earth made in ſuch a form 
as the po is, to have ſuch a force and power to contract it ſelf © 
ſuch a degree as to ſend out ſo much Blood continually, and to teteiye 
it in again by the relaxation of it ſelf. How comes this Motion to be- 
gin in ſuch a piece of Clay made with a Baſis and a Cone? How eime 
the inward cavities to be form'd, and kept ſo diſtin& from each other? 
For, if there were any ſtop of the paſſage, Life is at an end. Hop 
comes ſuch a Motion to continue fo long and ſo uniform? Thoſe who 
have, moſt narrowly ſearch'd into it, have found that no other account 
can be given of it, but that the Wiſe Creator that form'd the Heart, doth 
both give and continue its motion. And as to all the other Muſcles of 
the Body, if we conſider their number, their poſition, the contextute 
of their parts, and their continual uſefulneſs, we can never imagin thit 
all Wieden could be the reſult of Heat and Mud, or a caſual conflux 
of the dull particles of Matter, Every Muſcle hath its proper Fibres 
laid upon one another, and its oppoſite Tendons, with an inwitd avi 
ty, and the Artery, Veins and Nerves belonging to it, and a Membrane 
to cover all; and all parts capable of motion have ſeveral Muſcles pect- 
Jiar to thenlelves, for diſtin& uſes and different ſort of motions; às my 
be ſeen at large in all that treat of theſe matters. Who tell us geterally 
that the FR fix, the Noſe four pair, the Cheeks two pair, the 
ulcles, the nether Mandible five, the Ears fix, the Tongue 

Teven,, &c. I need go no farther : and altho' there be fome difference 
in the way of numbring them, yet they all agree, there are ſo many 35 
are inpoſlible to be made out by heat and mud, or any force of the Sin 
or 855 3, And what is it which makes all theſe Mufcles fo ſerviceable 
lankind, that upon the leaſt command they move the parts the 
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ma in what manner we direct them? The Reaſon of Muſchla Mit 


on 18.2 thing as mich out of our reach as that of the Heart: Some tak 
of Elaſtitk Spirits; others of the 427ghr of rhe Blood, others of 1 nervm 
liquor diſtending the carnous Fibre; others of 2 Suttus mitritius fis 


the Nerves meeting with the Animal Spirits, and fermentin tribe 5 
which being thruſt into the carnous Fibres, fwells and dilates them jo 1 
make them contract themſelves \ rom whence, they Tay, Local Motion Rel 
ceeds, But all theſe are but mere conjectures, and hardly anfwer to 
moſt common appearances' of Muſcular motion. And rhe Mechan 


of our own Bodies, both as to Senfe and Motion, baffles all the atten 
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of the moſt ingenious and ſubtle Philoſophers ; who may eafter teach. 


er fit to be obſery'd in this place concerning the Muſcles, w 


th 


yet tarther fit to be obſery'd in this place concerning the Muſcles; 
is tlie different Figure of them, according to the uſe they ferve 307) 
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be ſo much more convenient for motion than an intire bone would have 
been? Beſides in an ibtyo that which is properly the Spina, doth not 
then appear, as being inconvenient for its poſture in the womb; which 
ſhews both the intention of Nature, and the defign of Providence; How 
came the Verte hræ to be in other Animals as well as Mankind? And _ 
even Ariſtotle himſelf was thetein miſtaken, for he affirins, That a Lion 4ift. Hiſt. 
bath no Vertebræ in bis Nect-· honk, but that it ir all one continued bonb r 4 
But Borrichiis in his Anatomy 6f one, dtelares that be found the ſeveral Hermer. 
Vertebræ in the Neck plum and diſtindt. And the fame learned Perſon . 
obſerves, That in à Cfbtotile, tobich he diſſected, be found in four fot c. 10. 
length of the Back fixty Vertebræ ; which tere Hf A Jpongy natune, t bo 2 
receive nouriſhment; and from the tifferent formation of fon pants of them, * 
de concludes it moſt probable that they grow'fo tuth longer chan other, 
Animals. But 4r5/tort#'s miſtakes; about th Laon babing no Vertebree £21 
N bis Neck, had been diſcover by Scaliger, and cord by ſeveral 
Dilletions fineet So that the Vertebre ute of the original deſigu of Na- 
tare, But to proceeds What made the ſeveral paſſages out of the Skull, 
for the Nerves Which ſerve for the ſeveral Sees of Snelling, Seeing, 
Hearing and Tufting ? How come the ſeveftil Branches ef the Par Va- 
, de de fo dilpersd, and to mate ſuch nete with ehe Jnrert oft 

ever? Theſe, and _ more ſuch Queſtiens might be aſked relating 
to the wonderful Sytem of Nerven, but theſe are ſufficient do my pur 
Pofe, to ſhew that theft wonderful eortrłahces for See and Motion, 
wald not come from mber fortifitous and tuchigking Cuaſks. But let us 
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view of all Men, the He, the Ear, the Mouth, and the Hand; on, 
would think it hardly poſſible for any Men pretending to Reaſon, |, 
think theſe to be the reſult of Chance, Let us well conſider the ftrugy;. 
of the Eye, and we may well think Lucretius had no lucid interval when 
he wrote, | « 4, 


Illud in his rebus vitium vebementer &. iſlam - 

Effugere errorem, vitareque premeditator, 

Lumina ne facias oculorum clara creata, te > 
Proſpicere ut poſſumus. Lucret, 1, 4 | 


That we mutt have a yreat care to avoid the miſtake of thoſe that ſyy 
that Eyes were made {or Seeing. For could any Man in his right Senks 
think the Eye could be form'd for any other uſe but to ſee with? Bur 
the uſe is after the thing is formd. What then? May it not be defign'4 
for ſuch a uſe by him that torm'd it? But that which is furm d for a par- 
ticular uſe, muſt be later than that for whoſe uſe it is form d, as a Bed fir 
a Man to ſleep on, a Cup to drink out f, Armour to defend himſelf; bu 
a Man might ſleep, and drink, and defend himſelf, before theſe things 
were found out, What is the meaning of all this? No one is ſo ſenſeſs 
to queſtion, Whether Men be not before they find ſome conveniencies for 
their particular uſes; but the Queſtion here is, Whether when a 
thing is ſo form'd as to ſerve only for ſuch a uſe, it be not reaſonable 
to conclude that it was made on purpoſe for that uſe? But faith Lys 
cretius, | 


Nil ideo quoniam natum'ft in corpore ut uti 
Poſſemus, ſed, quod natumſt id procreat uſum. 


Nothing is made in the Body that we might uſe it, but when it is made 
we find out the uſe of it, As tho' it had been poſſible for Mankind to 
have found ſuch an uſe of the Eye, unleſs it had been purpoſely made 
for it, The Act of Seeing is no doubt ſubſequent to the making of the 
Eye; for we cannot ſee without Eyes; but if we could make no other 
uſe of Eyes; but to ſee with, is not this a plain evidence they were 
made for us to that end? This is not like a. uſe we make of things 
which we alter the faſhion of for our conveniences. For, we do not 
make our. own Eyes; they are very early form'd in the Body, and 
therefore were within the primary intention of Nature; and aſſoon 35 
we come into the World, we do not deliberate whether we ſhould ule 
Eyes or not, for we preſently ſee with them. And how can the ye 
being made teach us the uſe of it, when we preſently make uſe of our 
Eyes without any previous deliberation 2 We may hinder the uſe of 
them, if we 4 by blinding our ſelves, but we cannot turn them 
to any other uſe. If Lucretius in the extravagancy of his imagination, 
might fancy the uſe. was arbitrary, then Men might have heard vi 
their Eyes or have ſeen with their Ears, or have taſted with their Noſes, 
or ſmelt with their Tongues : But this 41 ſuppoſe none can think that 
he meant, What was it then 2 that Men could not uſe them till they 
were made? We grant it. But doth it follow thence that they Merk 
not made deſignedly for ſuch a uſe? How can we j age of that, 1 
by examining the ſeveral parts? and if they were fitted for ſuch a ule 
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abet could the Muſcles and Twhicles, and ſeveral Humoi#s of the Eye 
de made for, but for Sight ? How came that Cavity to be form d in 
che Forehead in which the Eyes are placd > What motion of the par- 
ticles of Matter made two ſuch hollow places in the Skull? How came 
one not to be ſufficient > How come the He- lide to be ſo plac'd > Could 
they be deſign d for any other uſe? How come the Glands to be fix'd 
in the corners of the Eyes, and with the Lymphatick Veſſels belonging 
+0 them ? Could they have ſerv'd for other uſes > How comes the Op- 
tick Nerve to be continued to the three Tunicles of the Eyes? and that 
which partakes moſt of the ſubſtance of the Brain to be the chief or- 
gan of Sight, as fitteſt to tranſmit the images to the Brain? What was 
the Chriſtallin Humour defign'd for, but to receive the impreſſions of 
outward objects? How comes the Oprick Nerve to be ſo inſerted into the 
Eye, not directly behind, but on one fide, but only for the more intire 
tranſmitting the Images receiv'd by the Eye > Can now any one think 
that the Eye could be ever made for any other uſe, but for fight > And 
we do not therefore uſe it, becauſe we find it ready prepar d? but it 
was therefore ſo prepar'd, that we might uſe it to ſuch a purpoſe; And 
3s to his general ſaying, That nothing in the Body is made for uſe, but 
that the uſe follows the making fit; let us apply it to other Animals, 
ind it will appear ridiculous. What could any Man anſwer ſeriouſly | 
to one that ſhould ſay, that four-footed Animals had not Feet given 
them to go with; but that finding ſo many Feet, they did go with 
them? And ſo for the Wings of Birds, and the Fins of Fiſhes ; and the 
particular ſhapes of ſome Animals for their particular uſe : As, the 
long Neck of the Swan, for going deeper in the water for his food; will 
any one ſay, that the Swan finding his Neck ſo long, us'd it for that 
purpoſe ? Or that Shell-fiſh finding their hard Shells ready made as a 
defence againſt the Rocks, crept into them for that end? Whereas all 
the Muſcles they move by, are cover'd over with a hard bony Sub- 
ſtance ; and ſo they are the neceſſary parts belonging to them. What 
can be ſaid to the thick horny ſubſtance of an Eagle's Eye, which 
makes it bear the ſtrongeſt beams of the Sun; was this only us'd for 
that purpoſe, but not intended by Nature? Whence came that outward 
covering of the Eye, not only in Eagles but in other greater Birds, which 
ey can draw over it as they pleaſe, and is ſo ſtrong a defence againſt 
ht, that Anatomiſts tell us, by the help of it put to their open Eyes, 
they could look on the Sun without trouble, as Borrichius informs us? Boriet: 
Sex, upon the obſervation of the wonderful Mechaniſm of the Eye Fel. 


derflands Mechanicks, and then curiouſly examins the fabrick of Animals, he . 2. Obl. 
muſt either put off his Reaſon, or he muſt admire the wiſdom and contri- we 
vance f Providence. And he underſtood the frame of theſe things far 
beyond what either Lucretius or Epicurus did. N 

and fo for the Ear that was made, ſaith Lucretius, long before any 


Sund was beard 


Multoque create funt prius Aures, —_ 
Quam ſonus eſt auditus, Ss | 


No doubt of it. For how ſhould we hear without Ears? But can any 
an 1magin they could be made for any other uſe but to hear with? 
os came they to be plac'd in the Head and not in any other me 


boch in Mankind, and Beaſts, and Birds, ſaith, That if a Man firſt un dna? ; 
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the Body? Were there any form'd before with Ears in other pars. 
which did not do fo well? In other caſes they ſay, Nature tas 1, 
to try divers Experiments, becauſe the imperfett Animals could nat 127 
But this cannot hold here: For Mankind might have lived withou 
Ears in other places, but the Head is certainly the beſt for Sounds, be. 
ing received and tranſmitted to the Brain. How comes the outwyy 
part of the Ear to be ſo framed as it is, but for the better gathering ang 
more diſtin& conveyance of the Sounds, as appears by the confusd 
noiſe which thoſe have who have loft that part? What made the jr. 
ward paſſage ſo winding, and ſuch an exquifite Membrane at the end 
of it, and a Cord behind it, but for the advantage of the Sound? Hoy 
come the three cavities behind, the firſt with little Bones of an ex. 
traordinary figure, whereof one triangular, the better to give paſſage 
to the Air; the ſecond called the Labyrinth, and the third with Sir 
Windings and an Internal Air, and all particularly ſerving the purpoſe 
of Hearing, by the Sound paſſing from one to another? Whence came 
all theſe ſubtle and intricate paſſages, if our-Bodies were made by 
chance? And yet, if any of them be not in their dye order, our ſenſe 
of Hearing is prejudiced ; which ſhews that this contrivance was neceſ. 
ſary in order to it. And which is again obſervable, the greater diſco- 
veries have been made in theſe matters, the more reaſon we have to 
admire the contrivance of them. As in this ſenſe of Hearing, the lateſt 
diſcoveries about the ſmall bones of the firſt cavity, call'd the Hammer, 
the Anvil, and the Stirrup, and another in the joyning the two laſt, a. 
quaint us with more than what the Ancients knew; ſince there arc 
two things remarkable about them. 1. That they do move each other, 
the Drum moves the Hammer, the Hammer the Anvil, that the Stir- 
rup, which opens the paſſage into the ſecond cavity. 2. That theſe 
bones are as big in an Infant, as in grown Perſons. Now how comes 
this to paſs in a way of Mechaniſm £ How come theſe Bones not to 
increaſe as the other parts of the Body do; ſince the moſt ſolid of 
them, tbe Hammer and Anvil, as well as the Stirruþ, have. manifelt 
Pores in them to receive nouriſhment 2 But not only theſe, but the 
other ſmall bones in the inner cavities, the Semicircular paſſages and the 
Cochlea only receive a greater firmneſs and hardneſs by Age. Theſe things 
I can only mention, and refer the Reader to Mr. Du Verney and other, 
who have treated moſt exactly of them. 5 4 

The frame of the Mouth as it is, is neceſſary for Reſpiration, and Nor 
riſbment, and Speech. For Reſpiration, the Mouth opened affords a Pal- 
ſage to the Air, and there are inward Veſſels fitted to convey it to the 
Lungs, and without breathing it is impoſlible to live. But how came 
the two different Paſſages for the Air and Food ? How came the Value 
to ſecure the Paſſage to the Lungs from ſuch things which may preſu- 
dice it, and paſs the other way? As to Nowriſhment, the Mouth not only 
takes in the Food, but the Teeth are conveniently plac d for the pre 
paring it for its farrher paſſage and alteration in the Stomach, 1n order 
to Nutrition ; for which end there are Veſſels prepar'd with wonderful 
variety and contrivance. How come thoſe Channels into thoſe hard Bones 
in the Mouth, which we call Teeth, by which an Artery, a Vein and a 
Nerve ſpread themſelves in branches to each particular Tooth? How 
come the figures of them to vary according to their uſe, and to =_ 
ſtronger Roots where the work is harder > And becauſe Speech is * 
the peculiar excel lencies of Mankind, there is an Inſtrument fram 
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—rpoſe for it in the Mouth (which ſerves for Taſting likewiſe) and with- 


out this, all the communication of Mankind with each other by words 
had been loſt. And I cannot ſee how mere Matter and Motion could 
help Mankind either to frame words, or to utter them to others without 
z Tongue; nor, how it could be fram d by it. 
The Hand is ſo provided with Foints, Muſcles, and Tendons, for the 
eat variety of neceſſary uſes it ſerves Mankind for, that he that can 
think it could be ſo contriv'd by chance, doth thereby ſhew that ſome 
ein think only by Chance without any Reaſon ; and it is a vain thing to 
hope to convince them. I ſhall not need to inſiſt on the curioſity of the 
contrivance of all the Muſcles of the Hand; but it is impoſlible for any 


tion; or the Ligaments about the Tendons of thoſe Muſcles, for the 


great uſe of a Hand to Mankind: Anaxagoras, he faith, ſaid that Man 
was the rei ſeſt Animal, becauſe he alone had Hands; but, ſaith he, there- 
fire Man had Hands, becauſe he was the wiſeſt, _ beſt able to make uſe 
of ſuch an excellent Inſtrument. For that is the Wi 
a wiſe Man would do, i. e. to give the beſt Inſtruments to the beſt Workman. 
Now, faith he, the Hand is the moſt uſeful Inſtrument to him that is capable 
of making a good uſe of it. And therefore he blames thoſe that ſaid, 
Ilan was the worſt provided for of any Animals; for they have but one 
belp afforded them by Nature, but the Hand is inſtead of all, for it can 
make uſe of all. And for that reaſon he ſhews how very convenient the 
make and faſhion of the Hand 1s, and the diviſion of it into five parts, 


on which he inſiſts at large. So that Ariſtotle was fully fatisfy'd that 
e the production of Mankind was no caſual or ſpontaneous thing, but the 
$ effet of Wiſdom and Underſtanding. 5 n 

p Theſe things I have here laid together at firſt, becauſe this Hyporbeſcs 


of Diodorus Siculus hath been thought by ſome in our Age to be the na- 
tural ſenſe of Mankind without Revelation; whereas in truth it is the 
loundation of Irreligion, and the reproach of Mankind; but not the 
lenſe of the wiſeſt part of them. And to make out this more effectually, 
[ ſhall now proceed to conſider and compare the ſenſe of the moſt antient 
Plilbſophers on both ſides as to this point, whether the World was the 
cet of Chance, or of a wiſe Providence. For if the World were made 
by a wiſe and intelligent Being, it can never be ſuſpected that Religion is 
at Impoſture, or a contrivance of Politicians ; for then it will appear to 
be built upon the trueſt Reaſon. And I ſhall the more carefully inquire 
no the Opinions of the eldeſt Philoſophers, becauſe they were neither 
Frieſts nor Politicians, having no Intereſt to carry on by the practice of 
eligion. And ſome of them were born in a very good condition, and 
qQuitted their Eſtates, or negle&ed other buſineſs, the more freely to at- 
tend on their philoſophical Inquiries. And therefore we have the more 
reaſon to ſearch into their Opinions, ſo far as relates to theſe matters; 
lt cannot be deny'd that after Men began to be inquiſitive into the 
Philoſophical Reaſons of Things, there were ſome who ſet up for mate- 
* Cauſes only, without an Efficient. And there were two different 
ts of theſe, and the other Schemes may be well reduced to them: 
p he firſt was of thoſe who were the immediate Succeſſors of Thales. 
T1 ſee no reaſon to put him in the head of them, if what Cicero, Dio- 
benen Loertius and Plurarch report of him be true; For it * in 


Man to give an account of the Perforation of thoſe Muſcles, which ſerve | 
fr the uſe of ſome of the Fingers and Toes, from mere Matter and Mo- Rivler. A. 


natom. I. 3. 


c. 28. 


ereater eaſineſs of their motion. Ariſtotle hath a Diſcourſe about the 4rifer. de 


Part. Anim, 
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Cicer, de Cicero, That Thales made Gop to be the Mind that form d all things. Ang 
375-36 to what purpoſe ſhould Velleius fay this, if this had not been then knoyn 
: to have been his Opinion > For it had been better for his deſign to hat 
made ſv great a Man as Thales was eſteem d, to have excluded Gop and 
Providence. Diogenes Laertius ſaith, That he not only made Gop an E. 
ternal Being, but that the World was of his making. And he was no more 
partial in this caſe, than the Epicurean in Tully. It is obſervable, that 
when Plutarch blames Anaximander and Anaximenes for leaving out thy 
Efficient Cauſe, he takes no notice of Thales on that account ; which he 
Plutar. de ought to have done, as being the Head of that Sect of Philoſophers dal. 
1a Phi: led the Jonick, as himſelf acknowledges in that place. And Stobews faith 
Stob. Eclog. That Thales on d a Divine Power, which paſs'd thro' and gave motion 10 
Phyſ. c. 1. 2h fluid Matter, out of which he ſupposd all things to be made, The 
great Objection againſt this, is, that ſeveral of the antient Writers ſay, 
That Anaxagoras was the firſt Philoſopher, who attributed the making if 
the World to an Infinite Mind; and that Phitarch himſelf, in the Life of 
Pericles, faith the ſame. But the true anſwer to this, is, that Anaxags- 
ras was the firſt who own'd this in writing, whole words are produc 
by ſo many ; but Thales wrote nothing about it that appear'd, and there- 
fore his Scholars going another way, there might be ſome preſumption 
againſt him. For it is too evident that Anaximander, his Diſciple, dil 
never mention a Gop in the making of the World; but he mentions ſeve- 
ral Gods made out of the World, Dii nativi; a ſort of Phoenician Gods, 
which roſe out of Matter; and ſuch as the Poets had poſſeſs'd the Peo- 
ple with among the Greeks. . I have already obſerv'd from Plato, That 
the old Greeks worſhip'd the Sun, Moon, and Stars, &c. as other barha- 
rous Nations did. Now herein lay the artifice of Anaximander, that he 
took care to aſſert the Popular Deities, and ſo avoided the imputation of 
Atheiſm among the People, who look'd no farther, than whether Men 
own'd the Religion in vogue: But whether there were an Infinite Mind 
ſuperior to thoſe Gods they worſhip'd, they look d on as a Speculation 
too deep for them; and therefore they let thoſe alone, who ſpake no- 
thing againſt the Gods they ſolemnly worſhip'd. And this was the true 
reaſon of the different uſage of Anaximander and Anaxagoras. The for- 
mer aſſerted the Beginning of all things to have been from Infinite Mat- 
ter, without an Efficient Cauſe : The latter ſaid this was impoſſible ; but 
there muſt be an Eternal Mind to give motion to Matter, and to direct it 
Now one would have thought that Anaxagoras ſhould have been in fi- 
vor with the People, who hated Atheiſm, and Anaximander punilhed : 
But on the contrary Anaximander kept up his Intereſt among the People 
where he liv'd, at Miletus in Ala, and at laſt carry'd a Colony along 
Alia. 1.3. with him to Apollonia, The reaſon was, the People of Miletus had 5 
5577.1, wonderful veneration for the Sun and Moon, under the names of 4% 
F909 .. = f 7 N | 0 
and Diana; and as long as Anaximander comply'd with them, as to the 
Dii nativi, they let him alone in his Philoſophy. But Anaxagoras co 
ing to Athens, and being there in favor with Pericles, a leading * 
the City, but oppos d violently by a different Faction of Thucydide: Ae 
ſus, who took all advantages they could againſt Perioles his Party: 114 
finding that Anaxagoras had ſhew'd too much of his Philoſophy, " 1 
he call'd the Sun a Maſs of Fire; this ſet them all in a flame, and 
ſuch a diſturbance about it, that Anaxagoras was accus d of Ls / 
and Pericles with all his Intereſt and Eloquence could not fave him 


Baniſhment, in which he died, as appears by Laertius and Alia gh 
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vagoras Was Very clear as to the main point of Arbeiſm; for lie aſſerted 
in Eternal Mind which made the World; this Anaximander deny d, but 
he aſſerted the Common Deities: and altho the Epicurean in Tully a- 
gues well againſt Anaximander's Opinion, Sed nos Deum niſi ſempiternum 
meligere qui poſſumus 2. We can Have no true Notion of Gop not eter- 
nal; yet ſuch philoſophical Reaſons ſignified little; he allow d the ſame 
Worſhip which they practis d, and this was enough to ſatisfy them 
am not ignorant, that ſome have gone about to excuſe Anaximander, 
zz tho he were fo intent upon the Material Cauſes, that thro' Incogitancy. 
only be left out the Eficient. A ſtrange piece of Incogitancy in a Philo- * 
ſopher to leave out the main point. For the juſt fault which Anaxage- 
145 found, was that he went about to make a World without an Eternal 
Mind before Matter; and he knew very well what the ſenſe of Anaxi- 
mancler, and his Scholar Anaximenes were, by whom he was inſtructed. 
And why ſhould Socrates, Plato, Ariſtotle, Theophraſtus, &c. look on it 
45 ſo extraordinary a thing in Anaxagoras to aſſert an Eternal Mind, as the 
firſt Cauſe, if his Predeceſſors meant the {ame thing? But there is 4 
paſſage in Ariſtotle which ſeems moſt-to favour Anaximander, viz. That 
le own'd an infinite firſt Principle, which did contain and govern all things, 
and was Immortal. and Incorruptible. And this Aug. Steuchus Eugubints De Perenii 
in his learned Book De perenni Philoſophia, inſiſts much upon. (A Book 5 
written with ſo good a deſign, and bating ſome ſuppoſititious Authori- 
ties, ſo well manag d, that the Elder Scaliger, as his Son tells us, com- J. Scalig. 
mended it particularly to a great Friend of his, too inclinable to Atheiſm 3 
(as was too much the faſhion then as well as ſince, among ſome whop. 30. il 
would ſeem to have more Wit than others) and it had ſo great ſucceſs - = 
therein, that he utterly renounc'd all Principles tending; that way.) The | 
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f Paſſage which he produces is certainly in Ariſtotle, and it ſeems ſo ca- 

n pable of a good meaning, that Clemens Alex andrinus join d him with Ana- Clem. Al- 

d xagoras in ſuppoſing an Infinite Being above the Elements: And it cannot en 
n be deny'd that the Author of the Book de Mundo (who, as I before ob- 3 
0- ſervd, was very antient, if not Ariſtotle.) doth uſe the ſame Expreſſion 


concerning GoD, that he doth contain and govern all things: but yet 

laying the Paſſages in Ariſtotle: together, there is too great reaſon to ſuſ- 

peſt that Anaximander did not aflert an Eternal Mind, as Anaxagoras did. 

He is there giving an account of the different Notions Philoſophers had war. 4, 
concerning the firſt Principle: Some aſſerted it to be Infinite,” as Anaxago- / 3 4 
as and Democritus; the former held things to. be made out of one another, 
and that there was on firſt Principle of all, which he called Mind; the 
latter held no Generation of things out of another, but that one Common 
Matter or Body was the only Principle of all things, and that the parts dif- 
fer d only by bulk and figure. Thus far Ariſtotle is clear; then he goes on 

to new, that the firſt Principle muſt be Ingenite and Incorrut ible ; and | 
then it muſt contain and govern all; things; as all do bold, who do not aſ- 

ſer other Cauſes, as Mind (as Andxagoras.) or Friendſbip (as Empedacles.) - 
and this is the Id coy the Divine Being, which is immortal and incorruptible, 
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was aſſerted by Anaximander and the moſt of thoſe he calls Phyſiologiſts, 

b rk went no farther-than 3 of things. +Now here it 
Allein, that he doth diſtinguiſh Anaximender and His Followers from 
4 *2Z0ra5, who aſſerted an Eternal Mind: and he diſtinguiſhes his Q- 
on both from that of -Democritys and Angximander.... It may be ſaid, 


+" s plain from hence, that Anaximanden did aſſert. . Divine Being 


ad it came to nothing but Infinite Murter, which was the, 11 | 
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ginal and Mother-God to his Di Geniti, as he called them. In another 

Metapby. place he ſpeaks yet more plainly, viz. that thoſe Philoſophers before Ang. 

„ners. xagotas went 1b further than Matter, and made all things ta'tome on o 

ir, and to be diſſolu d into it again, being it ſelf one and ittomitable ung; 

all the variety of ehanges. He faith, They Paſſer d about the firſt Materia 

Principle Thales, and one Hippon called the Atheiſt (the firſt of that 

Order that we read of) held it to be Water ; bur Ariſtotle beſtows 3 very 

Sud ? d- ſevere character upon him, viz. that be did not deſerve to be mention d fo 

Jones ou ply mennneſs of bis capacity. N ſeems Wit and Atheiſm did not begin 

yoiag, together.) Anaximander would go no farther than Infinite Matter in 

| general; but #naximenes was for Air, and fo was Diogenes Apollonia 

who liv'd in the time of Anaxagoras ; but it ſeems by Demetrius Phe. 

reus his Apology for Socrates (now loſt) zbat be fell into ſome dane 

at Athens (poſlibly for being againſt the Worſhip of Fire, as Anaxagira 

was:) Bur upon the whole matter, I do not fee how Anaximanider dn 

be excugd, altho* he left the Popular Gods, and beftow'd the name of 
Divinity upon his Infinite Matter. 

But there was another Sweceſſion-of. Philoſophers deriv'd from Aebi 
nes, who liv'd in Sicily, faith Laertius, and was Contemporary with Au. 
#imander ; and he was neither a Follower of Thales nor of Fythagora; 
but from a Town near the Sea in ahy, whence his chief Followers came, 
it was called the Fleatick Sect. He was a great Enemy to th# poetical 

 Fiftions about the Gods, as he had reaſon; for they ſtrangely corruyted 

the Minds of the People, and took away all inward Reverence towards 

the Deity. And altho' Ariſtotle ſpeaks with ſome contempt of him; yet 

Beſſurio c. Others have ſhew'd that he miſunderſtood him, and that he afferted One 
2 ite and Eternal Mind; and the ſame Simplicius ſaith of Parmenidei 
c. 10, 11. and Meliſſus : But ſince the learned Author of the Intellectunl Syſten if 
the Univerſe, hath very well clear'd that matter, I intend not to tran- 

ſeribe him, but to refer my Reader to him, and proceed to thoſe who 
changed the firſt Notions of the Fleatick Sect, and ſer up for the making 

6 a World without a Deity. And thoſe were Lucippus and Democritur, 
Stob. Eclx. and yet Stobæus faith, that Leueippus wrote a Book about Mind, wherein 
Phy. c.8. he hath this Saying, That nothing is done in vain, bus all things are dme 
rom Reaſon and Neceſſity. How theſe two things came to be ſo put to- 
gether is Hard for us now to eonjecture, unleſs that Book of His had been 
Pluterch. preferv'd. Plutarch faith, That Demorritus held that Gop tens n Inte 
Poly J. 1. Ecrtal Fire, and the Soul of the World. But it appears by Cent thit 
. 7. Democritur did not ſtiek at making forme very ſubtleZfluviz'of his Atoms 
Cicero de N. tg be Gods, both thoſe without us, and thoſe within us, vis. tho 
which make up eur intellectual Faculties. It is very hard to fay wii 
his true Notion of Divinity was; unleſs we could have ſeen his Books 

about Mind and Providence; which Laertius faith that he rote. Dat 
whatever he might write for the amuſing the World, (as Fpipures di 
afterwards if He made the Origin of all things to have been witlvir 
2 Providence, no Titles of Books will be a ſufficient Ercuſe 

And J confeſs it is all one to me, whether thoſe who fram d the ile. 

Mieu! Hypotheſes proceeded im the way of Forms and Qualities, © | 
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Komi And Vatuity; becauſe 1 think the one way as impoſſible 25 f 
other. For ds driforle hath well obſerved, che great difficulties 7) 
firft Principles lay in two things, The beginning of Motion, and the C 
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of the Mall: and in doth tHeſe the different Hyporbeſes of nein 
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Fox I. Chap. I. ORIGINES 
ind Democritits were equally defeRive., But whether the World were 
made by the Circunwolution of Infinize Matter, enduad with coiitrary Qua- 
lies ; or by the motion of Atoms, which bad notling bus Bull and Te 
fgnihes nothing as to the main point. I do not deny but one Hypptheſir 
mayin ſome reſpe&s be more intell ible than the other, and tend more 
to explain the difference f Body and Mind; But there are ſtill difficyl- 
ties on both ſides: Some things may be taken for Real Qualities, which 
are not; an the many Experiments of this Age have fully ov'd it: but 
then there are other things, eſpecially relating to Animals, which chm 
never be explain'd 1 the Mechanital Way, to the ſatisfact ion of | 8ny-rea- 
ſonable Man. 22476 e 
But altho Anaximander and Demotritus ſtarted theſe ta different A- 
potheſes about the Origin of the World ; yer theſe who aſſerted an ter- 
nal Mind to be the firſt Cauſe; had in eemmon Reaſon very wuch the 
advantage of either ; ſince it was impoſſible for them to give an account 
how the motion of Matter began, or how it fell into that Order; and 
Beauty, and Uſefulneſs, which we find in thoſe parts which make wp 
the viable World. All that we can learn of Anaximander's ende 8, 
0 


A 


they could make Worlds ſo eaſily) were produced by #n infinite circunt- 


each other, ſome hot ſome cold, ſome diy ſome moiſt, & e. that theſe bein 
in continual motion, a mixture of them happened, and actording to the di 
ferent mixtures of \Qualities, the ſeveral ſorts of things did ariſe. This, 
a5 far as I can apprehend, was his Scheme of the Production of things. 
There is little difference between the two Hypetbeſes of Anawi nander 
and Democritus, but only in the point of Mixture; which one attributes 
toQualities, and the other to the Bulk and Figure of Atbins. They both 
aſert the Production of things by the eireumvolution of the parts of Mat- 
ter; both held infinite Worlds, and that the things of this World came 
together of themſelves, without any ſuperior Cauſe: , _ ____ 
But were not ll the Philoſophets of theis Mind? No; ſo far from 
it, that the beſt and greateſt of them uttefly rejected this Docttine, as 
unſatisfactory to Human Reafon. Of which we have an evident proof 
from 4riſiocle, who cannot be ſuſpected of any partiality in this matter: 
ln the beginning of his Metaphyſicks be gives an account of the Opini 1s 
of Philoſophers before him about the firſt Principles of things. I knew 
chat he is hardly thought of by many for mifrepreſenting the Opinions 
of thoſe before him, and that he endeayour'd to leflen their Reputation 
caſe. Pis polhble, as to the Pythagoreun and Elettick $eft, he might 
ict repreſent their Opinions ſo fairly as they were capable of: but as to 
cle Klage, as he calls them, he charges nothing opon them, but 
via they own'd; only he makes Thales the Head of then, far which I 
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That the Heavens and Infinite Worlds (for why ſhould they ſtop, when . 
apud Eu. 


lution of all things 5 that theſe had in them very differen Qu Alit ies 7 * 8 


© affer d Reaſens te the contrary. But in general he ſaith; That „th, 


uſe who began firſt to pbilhſepbise, bold upon Matter as the only Prin- 1 8. 5 


"le, ous of which all things cane, and is whith they did return 4 the 
Wftance remaining be ſame, ami tbe Affeffions only chang'd,s As Socrates 
cle fame Man, alibo his imperd Halit were (hung d. But what his 
MacriabPrinciple was, hay were not agreed. Thales, she fr/t of abetn, 
. it to be Hater; Anaximenes and Diegenes Air; Hippaſus and 
eraclitus Fre z; Empedocles 50 them added Rurtb. Hijherto, faith he, 
"© ind nothing but the Material Cauſe 5 But, {aith be; when they d 
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＋ gone ſo far, the very Nature of things carried them farther in their ſy 
W- quiries. For whatever change he made in Generation and Corruption 
Jus Je- there muſt, be ſome Cauſe why it ſo happened. For mere Matter doth. 
reit g not change it ſelf. - As Wood doth not make it ſelf into à Bed, nor Bras 
owlwdy- into à Statue; but ſome Artificer doth it. But the ſeeking this, is ll. 
145. cu. ing after another Principle, which he calls the Principle of Motion Whit 
N thoſe who aſſerted from the beginning, ran themſelves into difficulties, 4). 
tho they aſſerted Matter to be one , but thoſe who went no farther thay 
Matter, whether Water, or Fire, or Earth, tere never able to cles th, 
Produttion of things;, and therefore were fore d by Truth it ſelf, ( d. 
T annteics) to ſeek for another Principle. Where it is very confiderah|- 
that Ariſtotle ſaith, That there were ſome from the beginning who aſſerted 
both Principles; and that thoſe who aſſerted only a Material Principle 
ran themſelves into ſuch difficulties which they could never ſee their we 
through; but were forc'd at laſt by the mere power of Truth to ſeek for 
another Principle. Which not only ſnews his own. Opinion, but that 
others, upon canſideration, were fain to ſet up a new Hypotheſis agzinſt 
theſe Materialiſts, not wholly new, as he ſhews, but new in oppoſition 
to them, who thought at firſt, by pretending to {kill in Philoſophy, to 
have run down the antient Opinion of Mankind, founded on ſuch a Tra. 
dition, of which none could trace the Original. Of which TI have al. 
ready produc d the teſtimonies of Plato and Plutarch. But now they: 
mor of philoſophizing coming among the Greeks, the firſt ſettets up of 
this were very apt to contemn any thing that was built on Tradition; 
for that gave no Reaſon of things, which it was their buſineſs to do, In 
ſome things then unknown as to the natural Cauſes of them, they'won- 
derfully ſurpriſed the common fort, who thereup6n-admired then #3 
Men that could do any thing. Being thus puffed up with à valn opi 
nion of their own ſkill, they attempted to give an account of che ver 
beginning of the World; and finding out what they thought the min 
Principle of which things were compoſed, they had no more'to*do; but 
to ſuppoſe them all reduced to a Maſs or Chaos; and then they fancied 
that by the motion of theſe ſeveral parts of Matter, things would fall 
into that ſtate we now ſee them in the World. But as much as they 
pleas'd themſelves with theſe Speculations, thoſe who came after them 
found them extremely defe&ive, both in the beginning ef this Motion, 
and the Order of it. For they found Matter to be a dull unactive thing 
of it ſelf, and that no Matter could form it ſelf without an Agent; 
and therefore they ſaw it neceſſary to add a Supreme Efficient Caule, 
which ſhould both put the parts of Matter, however qualified, into mo- 
tion, and direct and regulate the courſe of it. For otherwiſe it was in- 
poſſible to conceive, that there ſhould be ſuch diſtinct Syſtems or Bodis 
of Matter, as there are in the World. For how come the ſeveral Forte: 
not to interfere with each other? What made the Centers of them to be 
diſtin& from one another, fo as that the Matter within ſuch circum 
' rence ſhould move about that alone? And witliout this it is impoſſible 
to conceive there ſhould be ſuch Bodies as the Sun; Moon, and Star- 
are; ſo great, and yet fo diftin& from each other But what Grd 
then was found ſo neceſſary to be ſuperadded > - Ariftorle faith, That ue 
Order and Fitneſs of things, which he calls EC g Ras, muſt proce 
from an Intelligent Cauſe ;- for theſe things could never come either from 
mere Material Cauſes, as Fire, Earth, Gc. or only by Chance. 


therefore he ſaith,” Anaxagoras wrote like a Man in his ſenſes, dn 


| 
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"iſon-of thoſe before him ; which ſhews that he look'd on the others 
Speculations as Dreams and idle Fancies. And he will not allow Anaxa- 
"ra; to have been the firſt that aſſerted this; but he did it pe, open- 
; and plainly, in oppoſition to ſuch as had ſet up another Hypot heſic. 
For before him, he ſaith, Hermotinus Clazomeninus had ſaid the ſame 
ching, as to A ſuperior Cauſe : And ſo no doubt had many others; but 
he mentions him as a Philoſopher of the ſame City from whence Anaxa- 
n came. But it ſeems the reputation of. Thales and his Scholars had 
oblain'd ſo much in the Greek Colonies where they inhabited, that they 
buried the name of others, altho Clagomenæ were a City of Ionia too. 
But that Anaxagoras was a Perſon of a juſt eſteem, appears by the 5 
ear value which Pericles {et upon him; who not only had him for his Te 
(Counſellor, but ventur'd his intereſt to preſerve him: and altho' he was Ne 
over-rul'd by the contrary Faction, as to his Baniſhment; yet he took ls 5 
cre of him in it. And as Plutarch ſaith, he obtain'd the name of Nss ; * 
he cannot tell, whether it was for his Opinion, or the reputation of his in Pericle. 
Wiſdom. And after he was buried at Lamſacus, a City of Afia Minor 
near the Helleſpont, there were two Inſcriptions on tlie Altar erected to 
his Memory, which teſtify d the very great Eſteem of him in two words, 
the one was Nec, and the other AH. And what can be ſaid greater Alia. l. 2. 
of a Philoſopher, than that Underſtanding and Truth belong'd to him? 19. 
Timon, who was not very civil to the memories of moſt Philoſophers, 
gives him a high character in Laertius: who faith likewife, That he was 
born to a conſiderable Eſtate; but he had a Mind above Riches. And D 
Sextus Enpiricus ſaith, be was the moſt ſkilful in Natural Philoſophy: and Sext. Em 
he was blam'd both by Socrates and Ariſtotle, for running too far into %, 153: 
Natural Cauſes, as tho he made uſe of his Supreme Mind only to help Pbedr. A. 
him out, when nothing elſe would. But therein he ſhew'd that it was % e. 
not for want of underſtanding Natural Cauſes, that he aſſerted an Eter- . wo. 
nal Mind, pure and unmix'd, which was the firſt Cauſe of things; but it in Pericle. 
was his true {kill in Philoſophy, which brought him to it. For he fix'd 
on the Principle of Gravitation, as the main foundation of Union and 
Compoſition ; but the other Hypotheſes of Vortices, or Circumlations with- 
out it, he look'd on as weak and inſufficient. So vain is that Saying of 
Lurezius and a modern Philoſopher, that Ignorance of Cauſes inclin d Men Leviathan. 
io Religion; eſpecially as to the Heavenly Bodies ; „ Id 
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; Preterea cœli rationes ordine certo, | 

e. Et varia annorum cernebant tempora verti, 

Ri Nec poterant quibus id fieret cognoſcere cduſis 3 


Ergo perfugium ſbi habebant omnia Divis 
Tradere, & illorum nutu facere omnia flecti. 13 7; 
| | Lucr et. I. 5. 

for the trueſt and exacteſt ſearcher into Natural Cauſes, we ſee; was the 
moſt firm and ſteddy aſſerter of a GOD. Lucretius magnifies his Heroe, 
5 neither the common Fame, nor the Thunder and Lightning bad frighted 
A nto any ſenſe of Religion; but that he had gone ye the Clouds by 
ite frength of bis Wit, and bad ſetled all the bounds of Nature. 


2 nec fama Deum, nec fulmina, nec minitanti 
urmure comprelſit cœlum, &c. . 


1 
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Which was all becoming the more than Poetick fury of Lucretiur to 5, 

But Plutarch in the Life of Pericles ſaith, That Ana agoras explain dto 15 i 
the Natural Cauſes of thoſe Meteors which are ſo apt to terrify Manking 
and thereby took away an ignorant Superſtition ; but inſtead bf thy he 
fettled in his Mind & doÞani wir? iMTiday dyalav SoiCaav, A firm Devotion 
accompanied with good Hopes. And is not this far beyond the utmoſt 
Lucretius attributes to his Hero ? ſuppoſing he had ſuch ſucceſs, a; þ, 
imagin d; which we have only the Poet's word for. Ki: 


„ Relligio pedibus ſuubjecto viciſſim 
0 


teritur, nos exaquat victoria celo. 


0" Wu : 


But we can find no ſuch victory that he ever obtain d over Religion, by 

his fooliſh and precarious Hypotheſis, which the more learned pretender 

to Atheiſm in our Age are aſham'd of, becauſe of its vanity and inconſ. 

ſtency ; and therefore there is now leſs need of inſiſting upon it, Bu 

what reaſon had Lucretius to make ſuch extravagant boaſting of Fiji. 

ru his ſucceſs againſt the Principles of Religion; when Cicero of the 

ſame age and time, and a friend to Lucretius, had ſo very mean an cpi 

nion of it, and hath expos'd it ſo much to contempt in more places than 

one? But poſſibly he may mean, it had ſo at Athens : nothing like it, 

For it was obferv'd, that none were more forward to comply with the 

Plut. adv. Popular ſuperſtitions, none more reſerv'd as to "hi real opinions about 
Colot, the Deity than Epicurus and his followers. What need all this mean 
complyance, this caution and reſerve, if they were ſuch Conquerors, as 

he repreſents them? They never oppos'd the common ſentiments, a; 
Anaxagoras did, and ſuffer'd for it; but inſtead of it, they induſtriouſy 
labour d to perſuade the People, that they were for Piery and Veneratim 
of the Gods ;, and Epicurus wrote about it: whether in earneſt or not, 
I diſpute not; but he was in earneſt concern'd for his own ſecurity, 
Are theſe the marks of a Conqueror? And yet in his time the fear of 

the Areopagus, after the time of Ephialtes was in great meaſure remov'. 

Zo. emtr. It is obſerved by Foſephns, That by the Laws of Athens, it was death 
e without mercy, to ſpeak againſt the eſtabliſhed Religion; and we find with 
what difficulty Anaxagoras eſcaped : But in Epicurus his time the Co. 
vernment was ſunk, and the Macedonian Empire was continually grow 
ing upon them; and all People took greater liberty to ſpeak their 
Minds, and without any ſuch oppoſition as the Philoſophers before 
him met with, when their Laws were obſerved more ſtrictly; as hen 
Protagoras and Diagoras were forced to abſcond for fear of their les; 
and Ariſtotle upon a ſuſpicion of a profane Hymn to withdraw to (ali. 
But in the time of Fpicurus, the ſtate of the City was altered, and the 
Government was in the hands of Alexander's Succeſſors; for Epicurs 
lived with his Scholars in At bens, when it was fo cloſely belieged . 
Demetrius, as Plutarch informs us, who ſoon after had the poſſeſſon 
of it delivered to him. Now in buſy and diſorder d times, ſuch 2 
Epicurus might be far more ſecure than at another time; and yet 15 
then he was afraid of giving any diſtaſt, as to his opinions about 10 
ligion ; and ſtill aſſerted his owning the Anticipation of a Deity, al l 
not conſiſtent with his on grounds of certainty. But where was: x 
victory the mean wobile over Religion, which Lucretius boalts of ? od 
Defenders ſay, Ir was over the ill effetts of Superſtition  Dut We 2 
nothing like that effected by him. The World was not made one 0 i 
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cle better, but a great deal the worſe for his Principles; for the ve- 

name of a Philoſopher went a great way with Perſons of bad incli- 
nations: and they do not govern themſelves by any Reaſon; but when 
they can bring an Authority of a Perſon of any reputation, they in- 
uire no farther, but go on with greater confidence in their former 
-atices z and then they charge Ignorance and Superſtition on thoſe 
that contradict them. I do not deny but ſome of the Defenders of 
Fpicurus in our Age, have been Perſons of Wit and Learning, and 
they have utterly difown'd his irreligious Principles : but yet the yery 
undertaking to defend the Author of ſo much implety, hath done un- 


Natural Philoſophy can never make amends for it. We are now com- 
ring the Notions of Epicurus and Anaxagoras as to religion; and that 
method which Plutarch tells us Anaxagoras took, as to the freeing the 
Mind of Pericles from Superſtition, was far better than that of Epicu- 
ms. For Anaxagoras ſatisfy d him, that there were natural cauſes of 
Thunder and Lightning, but theſe were the effects of a Divine Provi- 
derce, which order'd the affairs of Mankind for the beſt, as well as 
the Meteors in the Air; and therefore there was no reaſon why any 
wiſe and good Man ſhould not entertain a comfortable Hope of Di- 
vine Protection: but in the way of Eyicurus there is a bare account of 
Natural Cauſes, which whether true or falſe, can give no ſatisfaction 
to a thinking Man. For the utmoſt comes to this; Such and ſuch 
Effects do naturally follow ſuch Cauſes, And what then? Then if ſuch 
things happen, wwe cannot help it. And what follows? Nothing more. 
And is this all the comfort of Epicurus his Inquiry into Cauſes > To 


place where I live at preſent, to a Man working in his Garden near 
a great River: while he was there buſy, a violent ſhower of Rain 
fell of a ſudden 5 and the Man thinking to divert it, the Rain beat 
down a great heap of earth above him, and carried it through his Gar- 
dn, and took away the Man with its force into a precipice hard by, 
and with great violence hurried him down into the River, which made 
him ſtupid and ſenſleſs; but it pleasd Gop he was taken up, and re- 
corer d. Now let us conſider what would tend moſt to the ſatisfaction 


to have been told, that as things were, the earth above him falling 
down, and there being ſuch a precipice below him, there was no help 


rater ſat isfaction to be told, there were thoſe above who ſaw him fall, 
and pitied his caſe, and would be ſure to help him out, and give him 
What was neceſſary for his relief and remedy > Now this is the caſe of 
Neceſſity and Providence: the one gives only that heavy comfort, Things 
myt be ſo, and we cannot help it , the other {till keeps up reaſonable 
lope, and the expectation of ſomething better. So that no one can de- 
ny, that upon mere 1 ef of Natural Reaſon, this is the more de- 
able Hypotheſis and nothing but invincible arguments ſhould remove 
nkind from it: but neither Democritus nor Epicurus could offer any 
ing but a very precarious Hypotheſis againſt it. 2h 
rom Anaxagoras I now come to Socrates (for Achelbus purſued his 
Maples at Athens, where Socrates was his Diſciple.) He was a Per- 
M of great vogue at Athens, for the Natural ſharpneſs of his Wit, _ 
| PT "Oe PATIOS 1 e 


ſpezkable miſchief to the Age we live in; and all the diſcoveries of 


underſtand this better, I will put a Caſe, which lately happened in the 


for him, and he muſt be contented to ſuffer > But would it not be far 


of this Man's Mind, when he was in that deplorable ſtate, if he hal 
been then ſenſible of his caſe : What comfort would it have been to him 
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| fy themſelves, they put ſuch interpretations upon the publick RIS 23 
ul p made them ſerve to ſome part or other of natural worſhip, with relpe 
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the freedom he us'd in converſation with all ſorts, without regard t) 
pat; in his own intereſt, And for this he appealed to his Judges, and to the 
Sol. £xr, Whole City, that he was far from any deſign to enrich himſelf, ,, 
| they all knew: he did not deny but that he had great preſents gc 
fer'd him; but he took no more than to keep him from poverty, 3 
in the caſes of the King of Macedonia and Alcibiades : and none could 
blame him for being refractory to their Laws about Religion; for he 
declar'd that to be his Principle, That God onght to be worſhip] . 
cording to the Laws of the City where a Man Iivd. And for this | 
X-n:5h, Jenophon faith, he truſted to the Pythian Oracle; which was thought 
Hem er. of good Authority among them: however ſome in our time have te. 
U. Dun preſented it as ſo groſs an Impoſture, that it is hardly, credible au 
P1J-rt. 0 Men of common ſenſe could be deceived by it, much leſs the Arhen. 
019% Ebbe. ang; Who for all that we can perceive had as good an opinion of it, x 
the Bæotians themſelves. 

This was a very hard point at that time among Men of better un- 
derſtanding, and who had a true ſenſe of Gop and Providence, hoy 
they ſhould behave themſelves with reſpect to the Popular Superſtiti 
ons. There was no difficulty, as to ſuch as had no Religion at all; 
for their Principle was to keep fair and to ſecure themſelves; and they 
look d on ſuch as Protagoras and Diagoras, as Perſons who deſerved to be 
puniſh'd for their folly. But for Men who truly believ'd a wiſe Gop 
to govern the World, as Socrates and his two excellent Scholars Plan 
and Aenophon did, the caſe was very difficult: For, if they dict not com. 
ply, they were ſure to be proſecuted as guilty of impiety; if they dic 
this ſeem'd to juſtify all their Superſtition. | 

The way which Socrates took was this: He avoided giving any of. 
fence as to the contempt of their publick worſhip. Nay, Fenbn 
ſaith, he was ſo far from any Impiety that way, that he was rather more 
remarkable for his diligence therein; and that no Man ever heard him 
{ay or do any thing that tended to the diſhonor of Religion; ſo that 
from the whole courſe of his life, he might be well concluded to be 

0 Eücec lg O, a very devour Man, Cicero had a very par. 
kngenii. De Orat. 1. 34. Qui ticular eſteem of Socrates not only for the greatneſs of bis 
quum omnium ſapiencifſimas Wit, but for his Wiſdom and Goodneſs ;, and from him we 
cites, ſanctiffimeg; visilſet. 45. learn what the grounds were which ſuch Men went up 

on. They found the World horribly corrupted with Superſtition, 
which was to be remov'd in the beſt way they could; but there was 
great danger, leſt under that pretence, all Religion ſhould be ile (. 

EE alibi And they ſaw an abſolute neceſſity of keeping up * 1 
ternamque Naturam, & eam fince the Bemmy and Order of the World, was ſufficient | 
ſuſpiciendam admirandamque convince Mankind that there was an Excellent amd Eternd 
4 Sede ee cœ- Being, which was to be ador ed and worſbip d by Wa 1 
leſtium cogit confiteri. Cie. ind. This was their fundamental Principle; and the) 
de E rather choſe to comply with the follies of their SY 
ſtitions, than not keep the ſolemn worſhip of the Deity. And to fü, 


to the benefits Gon beſtows on the World; and thus, even the lum 
an Myſteries were underſtood by them. n 


But how then came Socrates to be fo ſeverely proſecuted al 5 | 
"Tis true, that his enemies charg'd him with Vapiety and 16 th 


appears both by Plato and 1 enaphon. In Plato's Apolog we ay” 


of Infinite . ſome ſaid, all things were in motion; others 


tended to all things ſaid or done, altho in never ſo great ſilence; and that 9 
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hobd on it as a great piece of folly in Mankind to at- . 
af ; it from Material Cauſes ; and 4 ae onder d that the 3 e . 
i, not find out, that theſe things were above their t Juua ws bem dvbgarus 4. 
and he thinks thoſe * Philoſophers argued like mad Men; N Megs. 2 e. 1. 
neither agreem with one another, nor with the nature of dias 71% . 


ing: 7 ? ing: yew s T&D A ei & RA 
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ſaid, there was no motion at all : ſome ſaid, that all things Vue. Did. 


were generated and corrupted: and others, that nothing at all was. Plato 
in his Phædo lets us know how he came to be unſatisfy d even with Anax- 
azoras himſelf, altho he mightily approv'd his fundamental Notion of all 
things being produc d by an Eternal Mind. When he was a young Man, 
he faith, he was a great admirer of Natural Philoſophy, and endea- 
voured to find out the Cauſes of things; but at laſt he found they were 
10 bard for him, and ſo fell into a kind of Scepticiſm : but he had heard 
of a Book of Anaxagoras, wherein he aſſerted that Mind order d all things; 
this pleas'd him well: but he expected that from hence he would have 
ſhew'd how that Eternal Mind did frame every thing for the beſt, 
hdg BiXliov © but finding him to falter there, and to run to mere Na- 
tural Cauſes as others had done, he gave over his purſuit of Natural Phi- 
loſophy, and applied himſelf to matters of Morality ; as more certainly 
known, and of greater uſe to Mankind. | 9 
Butas to Providence, Xenophon is very particular in it, That it ex- Xemyh.l.r. 
CoD was preſent in all places, To the ſame purpoſe Diogenes Laertius fin * 
mentions a ſaying of Thales; Being aſked, whether a man could do an 
mußt action without GoD's knowing it: No, ſaith he, not if be only thinks 
to do it, Which faith Valerius Maximus, was intended to keep Mens Vater. Max: 
Minds clean and pure, as well as their hands. But the Atheiſtical Club “7. 2.8. 8. 
a Athens in Socrates his time turn'd this another way. For they ſaid, 
1s was only a contrivance of ſome cunning man, to keep Mankind more 
n ave, And that this was their ſenſe, appears by the Verſes ſtill 
prelerv'd in Sextus Enpiricus; and part in Plutarch and others; but by Sexr. Emp. 
the former they are attributed to Critias, and by the latter to Euri- e Phi 
ſides, both of Socrates. his time. But there ſcems to be far greater p. 7 
prodability as to the former, becauſe ſuch a ſaying was very agree- 
dle to the Character of the Man. For Critias was one of the thirty 
Trans ſer up by Lyſander at Athens; a Man of Wit, and addicted to 
wary; as Socrates himſelf owns in Plato's Charmides, that he de- 
4 d it from Solon : He and Alcibiades had been both under Socrates 
s care, as Tenopbon tells us, but they both forſook him, and changed 
tteir Manners upon it. Critias went into Theſſaly, and there fell into 1 
G 2 8 and 
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and debauch'd company; and from thence came to hate Socrates, whom 
he had admir'd before: and when he was one of the thirty Him * 
and Charicles ſhew'd a particular diſpleaſure againſt him; for Sage, 
had ſpoken too freely againſt their Government. He was the head of 
the number, as appeared by Tberamenes drinking a health to iti 
when he took off his Poiſon; and when Thraſpbiilus came to deliver 4 
thens, upon his being kill'd, the whole Faction ſunk. Nothing can he 
more agreeable to the Character of ſuch. a Man, than to make him loc 
on all Religion as an impoſture and contrivance of ſome craſty Polit. 
cian. But nothing of it agrees with that of Euripides, who was Scho. 
lar to Anaxagoras, a friend to Socrates; and on all occaſions rote de. 
cently with reſpe& to Piety and Vertue. But Plutarch ſaith, he ur- 
the Verſes in the Name of Siſyphus for fear of the Areopagus. It cannot 
P. Petit, be deny'd, that Author (whether Plutarch or not, for ſome; queſtion i) 
AMijcel.l. 1. doth ſay ſo. But if Phutarch had faid it on good ground, how came 
c. Is 5 . f . 3 * 
Sextus after him, ſo poſitively to give them to Cyitias ? And which i; 

more to the purpoſe, the ſame Author had but a little before quoted x 

paſſage of Euripides very agreeable to a Scholar of Anaxagotas, Thar te 
Heavens were Ka Ho mixlov@ cops, The beautiful Wi orkmanſhin of 

Plutarch. 4 wiſe Architect; and from thence we come to the. Notion. of Gob. 
7 - How different is this from the ſenſe of thole Atheiſtical Verſes! But 
. 6 it is no eaſy matter to judg what the true ſenſe of a Poet is, when it 
is his deſign to perſonate others. And ſo Euripides might introduce $i. 

ſpphus as ſpeaking agreeable to his own Character, who is repreſented 

as an ill Man, and given to fraud; and therefore it is no wonder ſuch a 

Man ſhould look on Religion as ſuch a contrivance. For either Sh. 

phus or Critias might be well ſuppos d to utter ſuch things, but the que- 

ſtion is, how far Euripides is to be charg'd with them; and whether he 

ſpoke his own ſenſe under the name of S:{yph1s, for fear of the Appl. 

g, This ought certainly to be prov'd ſome other way: and if not, it 

ſeems to be a very unjuſt imputation ; eſpecially ſince Socrates exprelsd 

Xi: 1, {uch an eſteem for Euripides; which he would never have done, if he 
. 13, had ſuſpected that under the Perſon of Siſyphus he had overthrown the 
foundations of Religion. . 

But what the true ſenſe of Socrates was, may be ſeen by his Diſcourſe 


Xenoph. 


Co 45 


doubt the former, Ariſtodemus reply d, if they are made by Deſign, a 
not by Chance. Of Hos ſaid Senn , we may beſt judg by . 
they are intended for. For thoſe things which are for a manife + 
are moſt agreeable to Deſign. As for inſtance, the Senſes. of Men ate 
ſo plainly given them for particular uſes, that we cannot 
think, but that he that made Mankind at firſt, gave them th 

0 5 
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purpoſe 3. as he particularly inſtances in the Fabtick of the Eye, andi the 
care of Nature to preſerve it, (Which he calls a work of Providence) and 
ſo for the Ears, Noſe and Mouth, which are ſo fram' d, as to be we cn 
ni; merggſuſlia, done by a wife Deſign, and not by Chance. And I 
cannot, faith Socrates, look: upon them otherwiſe than as the Wotkman- 
ſhip Zop5 1. ase & giedi, of a wiſe contriver, and a lover of his 
wn Workmanſhip. The fame he ſhews/in' the propagation of Animals, 
and the love and care of their Young, Orc. but as to Mankind, he faith, 
there is Oegvie TH, A reach be ond other Animals; and they have not 
only a Body made out of Earth, but a Mind which we perceive within 
our ſelves. And can theſe great and wonderful things come to paſs 
b rcqow/lu , Without Mind or Underſtanding? To which our Vir- 
uſo had nothing to Tay,” bur that be could not ſee the Artiſicer bete, as 
he did in other caſes. ' Well! and do not you contrive and deſign things 
in your own Mind? And yet you can no mare fee that, than the wife 
contriver of theſe things. All that Ariffodlemur had to fay, was, that he 
did not diſown or deſpiſe a Divine Being; but he thought it too great 
to regard his Service. Hold a little, ſaid Socrates; for the greater he 
is the more he ought to be honor d by Mankind. Then he queſt ion d, 
whether there were ſuch a thing as Providence, with reſpect to human 
affairs. For that, Socrates again bad him look to the frame of Human 
Nature, and the ſeveral parts of Man's Body, and he could not but ſee # 
Providence in the contrivance of the ſeveral parts of the Body; but eſpe- 
cially the Mind, which he hath inſpir'd into Men. TU Pu xeglislu 
ns de ct, Not blowing ſome fubtile Air into Man, as ſome mo- 
dern Philoſophers would trantilate it; or giving a mere Vital Motion: 
But Socrates was far from thinking an Incorporeal Subſtance within us to 
be 2 Coyntradiction; nor that it was any abſurdity to take a Metaphor 
from Air, to expreſs the infuſion of an Immaterial Soul. And he ſhews 


hends the Being of Gop, who made and contriv d the greateſt beſt things, 
and alone is capable of doing hinr ſervice. Befides, that it hath Prudence 
and Memory above all others. So that Mankind are as ſo many Gods 
among inferior Creatures. If a Man had the Body of an Ox and the 
Mind of Man together, he could not do what he would; nor if Brutes 
hd Hands and wanted Minds, could they do much with them. But 
you, {aid he to Ariſtodemus, have both, and can you think there is no 
are of Providence about you? Can you think, faid he, that the Gods 
(as he ſpeaks) ſhould plant in Mens Minds an opinion that they are able 
both to reward and puniſh, if it were not ſo? And that Mankind ſhould 
be always deceiv'd in this matter; and not be ſenſible of it? Do nor you 
ſer, faith Socrates, that the moſt antient and *wiſeſt Cities, and Nations, 
and Apes, have always ſbew d the greateſt regard to Relipion £ This 18 4 
"ry remarkable teſtimony of Socrates concerning the ſenſe of former 
Ages about the foundations of Religion; and that the Atheiſtical temper 
dme were then fallen into, was a late Innovation, and in probability oc- 

con d by that ſmattering in Philoſophy, which was crept in among the 
eeks from the Principles of Anaximander and Democritus. But Socrates 


md that be beard this Diſcaumſe between them.. bhp 
rs what now is to be ſaid to ſuch a Teſtimony as this, concerning 
lle ſenſe of Mankind about Religion? Have we any reaſon has 2-1 

| | 8 | uch 


the excellency of the human Soul above others, becauſe-it alone appre- 


lures us the þ /t and 75 fe had a 1 ſenſe of theſe mat- 
br Ages had a very qifferent ſenſe of theſe mat» 
fs. And this Tenophon' tolls us he had from Socrates bis'own Month, | 


te. 
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ſuch a Teſtimony as that of Socrates, who was ſo much valu'd for hi 
Integrity, and loft his Life, becauſe he could not flatter nor diſſemble) 
For any one that will carefully examin the Circumſtances of his Tra 
will find the true reaſon of his proſecution was, that he had diſoblipel 

Platon. A- ſo many ſorts of People by his Plain-dealing: For, as he told his Judges 
Nel. Sa. His way was when he heard any Man had a great opinion for fis own 
Wiſdom and Skill above other Men, to talk with him on'purpoſe, to ſee 
whether there were any ſufficient ground for ſuch an Opinion: which 
was one of the moſt diſobliging courſes in the world; conſidering hoy 
fond Men are apt to be of themſelves, and to think themſelves wiſer 
than others ; at leaſt in that which they moſt pretend to. By which 
means he diſobliged the Politiciant, who hate any Man that would pre. 

tend to find them out; the Sophiſts, whom on all occaſions he expo; 
and in the moſt publick manner: and the Men of Wit and the Poet 

were enrag d againſt him, becauſe he {lighted their way, as tending only 
to entertain the Fancy, and not to make Men wiſer ; and in their hay. 

pieſt ſtrains, there was only a Natural Enthu/:aſm ;, and altho they fad 

many fine things, yet they were not one jot the wiſer Men. The Ar. 
tificers he found had many pretty knacks; but becauſe of their Skill in 
ſuch little things, they preſum'd wonderfully at Athens upon their Un. 
derſtandings, and would never bear long any Great Memamong them, 

when things went by majority of Votes: As Socrates found, when Ser- 
tence came to be paſt; for altho' he had many good Friends, yet when 
it came to the numbring of Votes, he was caſt by a great Majority. But 

as the People of Athens were ſo opinionated of themſelves, that they 

could not bear any Man, whoſe Reputation leſſen'd theirs; ſo when they 

had done ſuch things which made them ill ſpoken of abroad, then they 

were for redeeming their own honor; either by recalling them from Ba- 
niſhment, if living; or if dead, by puniſhing the inſtruments made uſe 
of in the Proſecution, So it happened in the caſe of Socrates: when 

| they found his Death brought an Odium upon the City, one of his Accu- 
Plutarch. ſers was put to death, another baniſhed ;, and Plutarch ſaith, ſome of the 
«09 & reſt were ſo weary of their lives, that they put an end to them by hanging 
themſelves, And to ſhew their great eſteem of him, they caus d a Sta- 
tue made by Lyſippus, to be ſet up in a publick place in the City, as a per- 

petual Monument of his Wiſdom, and their own Folly. And his car. 

riage at his death was with ſo much courage, and conſtancy, and even- 

neſs of Mind, that they were all ſatisfy d as to his aq” 7 and freedom 
from any ill deſign, What reaſon can there be then to ſuſpect his Tei 

mony in this point of Religion, when there was not the leaſt conſtraint 

or biaſs upon him, and this atteſted by ſo unexceptionable a witneſs #5 
Tenopbon; a Perſon of great honor and judgment, and whoſe Writing 
are ſuch, as could hardly be counterfeited by any ſince him, by reaſon of 
their unafſeFed ſweetneſs, for which the antient Criticks ſo much ad- 
- wal * — on „even Cicero, as well as Diony/ius Halycarnaſſeus, and Qun- 

Diomſ. Ha- F1HAan % ieh © "Ae. Fe 

8 ad From Socrates I go on to Plato, who in Cicers's opinion (and he was 
ph + a very good judg) was Princeps Ingenii & Docfrinæ, the Top of -— 
Cicero od Wit and Learning; and to the {ame purpoſe Quintilian, whom * 
Quint. l. 1. eſteem d above all other Criticks. But I need not go about to ſet b 
Reputation of Plato: He was deſcended from Solon by his Mother, of 
by his Father from Cydrus; he was nearly related to Citias, the here- 
the thirty Tyrants, and head of the Atheiſtical Club at Athens; and t on 


ht. 
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gre it will be worth our while to find out his true ſenſe and opinion 
about theſe matters; to which I ſhall confine my Diſcourſe concerning 
him. And in his tenth Bob of Laws he gives an account of three Opi- 
nions then in vogue among the looſer ſort of People at Athens. One was, 
that there dea 110 Gop at all : The ad, that tho there was a Gop, yet 
ſſere was 10 Providence: The zd, that if both were allom d, yet that 
CoD would accept of Gifts and Sactifices, as a compenſation for their faults. 
As to the Atheiſtical Hypotheſis it is obſervable, what character he gives 
of the Perſons who were for it, that they were the looſer and more diſſo- 
lute ſort of Men among them; and eſpecially in the heat of their Touth. 
hd that he never knew any Man who continued in it from his Youth to his 
014 Are ;, and he calls it the plague of young Men, The Hypotheſis, as 
he lays it down, 18 much the ſame with Anaximander's, viz. That Na- 
tre and Chance produced all things out of a ſtrange Chaos, wherein were 
all ſorts of Qualities jumbled and confounded together, and at laſt by mix- 
ture came to that we call the World. But that Religion and the differen- 


| ces of juſt and unjuſt depended upon human Laws and Contrivances, for the 


better Government of Mankind, 


| This is the ſubſtance of their Hypotheſis, which Plato in a long Diſ- 
. courſe ſets himſelf to refute, by ſhewing that theſe things could not come 
together by mere Nature and Chance; but were according to right Rea- 


ſm, the product of a Superior Mind. And whatever they pretended, as 
to ſkill in Natural Cauſes, this opinion did proceed from great Ignorance 
t about them, and that their Reaſonings were both Impious and Incoberent. 


y That their fundamental Miſtake lay in ſuppoſing ſuch Motion and Mix- 
y tures in Matter, before any Principle to begin or to direct it. For the 
y firſt Motion muſt be from that which hath a power to move it ſelf, as 
+ well as other things ; and therefore there muſt be a Mind antecedent to 
ſe Matter, in order to the Production of things. This is the force of his 


without Providence; becauſe it muſt argue either Weakneſs or Neglect, 


be which were both inconfiſtent with the Divine Perfe&ions : and ſo he 
ng proves was the laſt Opinion, and that it tended to overthrow the practice 


of Virtue, 
In his Epinomis (which I ſee no reaſon to miſtruſt) he undertakes to 


prove Religion to be the trueſt Wiſdom of Mankind, the firſt Principle 
whereof is, that there is an Eternal Mind before all Matter; and then 


gon as an Impoſture, or Trick put upon Mankind in order to their better 


$ 5 Government, 
ng hat Ariſtorle may be more ſuſpected for this, who wanted no Wit, but 
" 8 generally thought to liave been of no Religion; and he was by no 


means fond of Plato's Notions, eſpecially thoſe he took from the Pyrhago- 


sto the Being of Gop, and the Happineſs of Mankind, he agreed with 
nat laſt: I do not mean at his death, according to the ſtory in Celis 


coe had ir our of a trifling Book De Pomo : But I go upon the Prin- 
over by him in his beſt conſider'd Books. In his Politicks in- 


Ole, that they may lookon him as under the particular care of Providence, 


Reaſoning. Then he ſhews how unreaſonable it is to ſuppoſe-a Gop 


die School + but yet I hope to ſhew, that in the main foundation of all, 


lth, That there is no greater Virtue belonging to Mankind than Piety, or Epinm: 
8 due regard to the Divine Being. So far was he from looking on Reli- Pp 965. | 


odiginus, that then he ſaid, Cauſa Cauſarum mm ſerere mei; and which cel. Rhod. 
er quotes Laertius for; but there is nothing like it in him, and ELIE 


I. 5. c. 1s 


Now 


g recommends Religion to a Prince, in order to his eſteem Rr the ariſt. Polit, 
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0 the Platoniſt in Fuſebius makes him worſe than Epicurus, becauſe ON 
Euſeb. bis Gods quite out of theWorld, which Ariſtotle did not; but, ſaid he, j, 
1.1% c. 5. overthrew all Religion by denying Providence. And Lactantius is * 


Laddant. de ſharp upon him, and makes him a contemner of GoD and Religion: but 
tra Det, 


1 hk pular Gods, But was not Ariſtotle charg d with Impiety at Athens, my 


Beſſario e. ford on that account to withdraw to Chalcis, where he died; or as ſome 
Calum. "ſay, was poiſoned ? So Eumelus, and the anonymous Author of his if 
publiſh'd by Menagius. It cannot be deny'd that there was a profecution 
againſt him by Eurymedon and Demophylus ; but ſo there was againſt Au. 
xagoras and Socrates: but the pretence againſt Ariſtotle was not for In. 
piety in his Doctrine, but for a profane Hymn which he was ſaid to have 
made on his Friend Hermias, ſuch as were wont to be made to lh. 

Athen. 1.13. This Atheneus denies, and Ariſtotle ſent an Apology for himſelf to Atben 
pr) n but it was not receiv'd. The truth was, Ariſtorle found it was time for 
im to be gone; leſt, as he told his Friends, that City ſhould offend twice 
Allan. 3. againſt Philoſophy : For, as he ſaid in his Letter to Antipater, He foind 
2 the City abounded with Sycophants; and he was fallen under Alexanders 
diſpleaſure, on the account of Caliſtbhenes his Kinſman ; and in a Letter 
of his to Antipater he had ſaid, he would be reveng*d on the Sophiſter 
and he publickly affronted him by the great Preſent he ſent to Aenocra- 
tec, and none to him: which was ſufficient intimation to his Enemies, 
Eujeb, which he:never wanted, faith Ariſtocles, becauſe of the intereſt he had in 
1 Princes. And if Pliny's Story be true, (which Plutarch and Appian int 
mate too) as to Antipater's deſign, Alexander had cauſe for his diſple- 
?lin. N. Il. ſure. But Ariſtocles ſaith, That Apellicon (to whom bis Books cane) 
35. e. 16. agyote fo full a Vindication of him, that theſe who read that need no more. 
| But they are his Principles which we enquire after, and not his Practices 
e Alexander Aphrodifienſis, who is thought to have underſtood Ariſtati's 
„ 41}, Mind as well as any Commentator, owns that Ariſtotle without doult 
Phyfic. aſſerted, that there was one Eternal Mind, which gave the firſt motion 
2. c. 8. Matter, and that thereby things were put into ſuch an order, not by Chant, 
but from the firſt Mover, ſo as to produce the variety of Species in the 

IWorld, and to make them uſeful to each other, and for the good of itt 
whole and ſuch an univerſal Providence, he ſaith, Ariſtotle as bold, 
So much then is confeſsd by one who was thought his moſt judicious It- 
terpreter. But let us ſee, whether Ariſtotle may not be reaſonably pre 
fund to go beyond this: For (1.) he blam'd Anaxagoras for making 
llt. r. 4. more uſe of bis Eternal Mind, than merely to ſer things in order a fuſe 
Then it follows, that according to him, Gop muſt be more than a mere 
Firſt Mover. (2.) He makes this famous concluſion of his Metaphyft, 

Metaphy. That things are beſt govern'd by one Head; which ſignified nothing, ! 


1 there be no Providence. Clauſulam hanc tam inſignem amplector & laudo, 


Schvl. Me- {aid one of his moſt bitter Enemies; and it cannot be denied, fe 
4.1 1. there compares the Government of the World with that of an Army 0! x 

mily, wherein are there ſeveral Ranks and Orders of Men for differen } 25 

poſes ,, which muſt ſuppoſe a particular inſpection and care. (3 ) He 1 
Eth. I. 1. the complete Happineſs of Mankind to be Ga v, a Divine thing : 
* 1% mult ſuppoſe Providence, as I ſhall now make it to appear. 5 in 
ooh 1.16, that a Man's complete Happineſs depends upon ſomething Divine in 9 
7. * 5 


Rel. 1.5. with Antiſthenes, that there was but One GoD in Nature, and Many pu. 


5 , 


fich he plainly owns | 


957 by this Divine Principle within them? He | 
at if there be any gift from GoD, it is moſt reaſo-#th. l. i. 


Happineſs, he faith, That he that acis according to his 2 
mT > . » | . . O03 x7 vip ercoſfy x vis - 
Mind, and is diſpos'd to do the beſt things, is the moſt likely Ws," . * 
11 be beloved of GoD : for, if t 0 be any care 2 Jace, ee 707. 
”. | it 1 Kev £4). EI d 71g mui 
Human Affairs, as there yer to be, it is moſt reaſonable berge d GT 
* r ehen, ward done, Y &n dv 
then; which is our Mind. But doth he not ſeem to ſpeak Chef xalge re aire; 


very doubtfully in this matter? It is obſervd by his 34 55 e V 0 6 

Commentator, that his manner of expreſſion is ſuch as he r 

uſes when there is no manner of doubt. But we muſt take Ariſtotle as a 

Philoſopher, and conſider on what grounds he went. He had no Reve- 

lation to direct him, and ſo was to judg according to what he thought 

miſt reaſonable z, and this he declares he took to be ſo. And in his fol- 

lowing words he faith, That thoſe avho did moſt efteem | 

md value their own Minds, the Gods, did regard as their a ce a ſgguiſac udnice 

friends, and ſuch as did the beſt actions. That word Au- 1 0 Ee ny gd me * 

reid is very emphatical in this caſe; for it implies a 9012. 1 

Retribution of a Reward for doing good. So that here 2 

we have the complacency, which GoD takes in thoſe that arg good, and 

do good; and the reaſonableneſs of expecting a Recompenſe for it. Ari- 

ſotle was no Fool, but was eſpecially admired by very | | 8 

great Men, particularly by Cicero, and n and _. an 

Flip, for the greatneſs of bis Wit and Subtilty and ſuch, 10. Acad. 1. 4. Single vir 

: Perſon would never have been guilty of ſo great impet- pffind De bis. . 2, 2 

tinency to ſet down ſuch Expreſſions as theſe, if he had Xr. Flin. N. 4.1.8. 16, 18,34. 

not thought them fit to be believ'd ; but he would have 

ſet fome mark upon, them, that they were the Opinions of other Men, 

and not his own. And in this caſe he had more particular reaſon to have 

done it. For any one that compares theſe expreſſions with thoſe in Plato, 

lo de Rep. would think that Ariſtotle had taken them from thence. For 

Flaro there ſaith the ſame thing, That a good Man is Gage, one in fa- 

vr with GoD; and whoſoever is ſo, ſhall receive the beſt AS him. 

and we cannot ſuppoſe, that be that deſigns to be good, and minds the pra- 

ice of Virtue, will be neglected above, when he makes it bis buſmeſs to 

be as like Goh as he can. And Plato, who was far from being uncertain 

i to Providence, makes uſe of the ſame kind of expreſ- 3 - 

lion, Ir ig nor probable that be ſhould be neplefied of one \ Eixis > You? Torr pal 

h like him. And Ariſtotle in the foregoing Chapter fait, f nome 

Ihe Gods are in a ſtate of perpetual Bliſs,” and Mankind E door Sg Tt 1 

ae capable of Happmeſs, as they come nearer to reſemblance 799706 dp yelat IX. 
ben. Can any Expreſſions come nearer than theſe do? 
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We find Ariſtotle on other occaſions not very ſhy of expreſſing his diff 
from Plato, even in theſe Books of Morals. * How warmly doth he die 
Ethic. r. 34 · pute againſt Platos notion of Ideas? He faith, there are three" king, if 
Men pretend to Happineſs ;, the ſenſual and voluptuous, which he faith, ö 
the Happineſs of Slaves and Brutes : The buſy and attive Men place it i; 
Honor, which is not in their power. But beſides theſe, there art the nl, 
place it in"Contemplation, which is moſt agreeable to the moſt perfect fru 
wwe habe. But then he ſaith, Some Friends of bis had introdited Ilha i, 
this purpoſe ;, however he was reſolved to prefer truth before them Haw 
we ſee be ſticks not at contradicting Plato, as to his Ideus; butt is ſo fir 
from doing it in the preſent caſe, that he takes his very Ex reſſions 23 
his own; which he would never have done, if he had dert de 
agreeable to Truth and Reaſon. He did not like Plato's Ideas; nor tis 
Poetical Fictions about a Future State, which made him more reſervedin 
diſcourſing about it; but he was ſatisfy'd in theſe three things: 1. That 
the Mind of Man was capable of a real Happineſs diſtinct from the Body 
2. That this Happineſs Iies in a ſimilitude to Gop, as the moſt 
Being. 3. That it was reaſonable to ſuppoſe Gop ſhould make the b-# 
to be moſt happy. „ 
Mag. Mor. In his Great Morals, he declares it not to be Courage hut Madheſe not t 
Be afraid of the God:. And if there be no Providence, what reaſon cm 
there be for Fear? | 5 UN 
In the concluſion of his Eudemian Morals, he makes it the beſt end a 
Eudem. l. . Man to contemplate GoD, and ſaid; that it argues avery ill mind to binder 
+15 hbisWorſhip and Service, and the beſt temper of mind to be little affefted 
with ſenſual Inclinations ;, and this, ſaith he, 7s the great end of Virtue 
and Goodneſs. | "BT 
Theſe are not the Expreſſions of a Man that deſpis'd Gop and Provi- 
dence ; and we are certain theſe were his, as we are, that we have any 
Books of his. For even Fr. Patritius himſelf makes very ſlight Objeftions 
againſt them ; and the Author of the antient Parafhrafe upon his Etbicts 
Diſcu-Fe- ad Nichomachum (ſuppos d to be Andronicus Rhodires ) is a far better evi 
T1. I. 3. dence for them, who is ſaid to have paraphraſed upon Ariſtotle's Writings, 
adldnd not upon any other Man's. And he puts this matter out of doubt; 
2 for he thus paraphraſes his words, F Gop doth take care of Mankind 
c. 10. abel g wanm doxd x, ein ye, as it ſeems to all and is true. And not only 
Plutarch in the Life of Hylla, but Porphyry in that of Plotinus, ſay, thut 
And 8 Rhodius root great care in hiefting and explaining Ariftotle' 
Let us now compare theſe Sayings with the Obje&ions taken out of 
him againſt Providence. Alex, Aphrodifienſss is pf opinion that Arifutl 
meant no more by Providence, but an univerſal care ta preſerve the Seti 
of things, and the Order of the World; but be doth not deny that fo far 
extends even to fublunary things. But if he did allow ſuch an univerfl 
Providence as to the good of the World; I ask then, Whether Gop did 
know and intend this Good and Order that is in the World? I he did, 
then his great Argument againſt particular Providence is taken off; which 
was, That it was below the Divine Perfectiont to take notice of / web mean 
things. For if it were not below itar firſt toappoint and order theſethins 
then it cannot be below it to mind or regard them. And fince'they an 
not deny ſuch an Univerſal Providence, they cannot for this reaſon ref 
a Particular; for it is no more unbecoming Gon to regard the g 


his Creatures, than it was at firſt to make them. But Ariſtotle wy 
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"ces their Opinion; that attributed the making of thirigs; or the order 
that appears in them, to blind Neceſſi or Chance z and then Gop 
muſt have a Power and Will to make and order thefe things as they are; - 
and with a deſign for the good of the whole. Then. it follows, that a 
Providence that regards the good of the whole, as agreeable to the Di- 
vine Nature; and why not then a Particular Providence for the ſame 
end? If the ſame Power and Wiſdom can manage the whole for that 
end, with regard to Particular Events, why ſhould that be rejected, and 
the other allowed 2 | * 1 | . 

All that is pleaded from Ariſtotle is this, That the knawledg and care metaply. 
0 particular things is troubleſom and uneaſy; that the Eternal Being is © 4. c 6 
n in it ſelf 5, and it's better not to ſee and know ſome things, than to 
{re and know them. But I urge from Ariſtotle himſelf, that he yields, that 
the Divine Happineſs doth not lie in an Unactive ſtate, or ſuch à perpe- aal. l. 10. 
tual ſleep, as they fancied of Endymion. And what can be more agree-<-8. 
able to infinite Goodneſs, than ſuch an Activity as imploys it ſelf in the 
care of his Creatures ? | OE 

But, ſaith Ariſtotle, How can Gop underſtand any thing below himſelf 8 Metaphyſ. 
He is a perfect object, and fit for his own contemplation, and all other l. 13. c. 5: 
things are infinitely below him. If any made the Divine Happineſs to 
conſiſt in the knowledg of his Creatures, they were extremely miſtaken ; 
but 1 do not find that Socrates or Plato, who were hearty Aſſertors of 
Providence, ſay any thing like it; All that they ſay, is, That Gob be- 
ing infinitely good and wiſe, takes care of the good of the whole, and 
eſpecially of thoſe that are good; and if he did not, it muſt be either 
from want of Power or Will, neither of which can be ſuppos'd in the 
Divine Nature. And if he wants neither of theſe, why is it. not done? | 
It cannot be ſaid, That Ariſtotle abſolutely denied Gop's knomledg of all ret. al 
things ; for in one place he faith, I is the Character of a bad man to —_ 
ſupoſe any thing hidden from Gop; and in another, That we attribute g. 1 wo" 
to COD the knowledg of all things. But tis poſſible he might be to ſeek 
a to the manner of Gop's knowing all things, as who is not > But if 
he could not comprehend it, it doth not therefore follow, that he de- | 
ned it. If GoD, faith he, underſtands nothing, then he is like one that 
75 which is not conſiſtent with that veneration which we owe to Gov. 

/ e doth underſtand, and the ar object be without himſelf, then 
e is not the beſt Subſtance himſelf. But none ever thought, that if there 
vere a GoD, the principal object of his Underſtanding could be with- 
out himſelf, But what repugnancy is there for Infinite Knowledg to 
Onprehend all things? And ſo if there be things without himſelf, he 
muſt know them, or his Knowledg cannot be infinite. Could Ariſtotle 
12 that the World and the order of it were of his making and con- 
inving; and yet he know nothing beyond himſelf? Are the ſeveral ſpe- 
% of things of his ordering and appointing, and yet he not know 
em? This is impoſſible. But Ariſtotle ſaith, That his Eſſence, as moſt 
ferſett, is the moſt roper object of Divine e, and his Under- 
landing is nothing but the underſtanding of himſelf : and ſo, as he expreſ- 


beit, his Underſtanding is the underſtanding of bis Underſtanding; Where- 
w as Scaliger faith, he did apprehend things ſupra humanum captum 5 Scaliger. EE 
al J am apt to think ſo too. But our buſineſs is not to unfold the Exer. 
R of Divine Knowledg with reſpect to it ſelf, but to conſider * 
her it be repugnant to it to know other things? If ſo, ſaith Ariſto- 
* there muſi.be a change and motion, but the Divine Eſſence is 425 5 
ä "the 
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the ſame. As tho' an Infinite Mind could not comprehend all thing | 
without a change in it ſelf, or ſuch trouble as we find in our grad 
ceptions of things, which ariſes from our Weakneſs and Imperfegion 
The Objection from the meaneſs of things is very inconſiderable. For. 
if they were fit to make up a part of the Order of the World, why x 
they below Divine Knowledg and Providence 2 It God thought ff to 
make them, why not to preſerve them 2 „ 

Tes, ſay they, as to the ſpecies be doth, but not as to all the litth, ,, 
cidents about them, The Schoolmen diſtinguiſh in Providence the Na 
Ordinis from the Executio. Ordinis ; the firſt they ſay, is wholly imme. 

_ diate, the other is by ſubordinate Cauſes, which we call the Courſe ot 
Nature; which is no more than the common Order which Gop hh 
appointed in the World; which generally obtains, but yet fo as that 
there muſt be a due ſubordination to the firſt Agent; if he ſees cauſe for 
particular ends to order things otherwiſe. And I cannot ſee any king 

of incongruity or repugnancy in ſuch a Suppoſition, becauſe it anſwers 

the ſame ends, which the original intention and deſign of Univerſal Pro- 

vidence doth. As that in the ordinary courſe of Nature, Fire burns, 

z. e. diflolves that contexture of Bodies which it meets with; and this 

it doth by virtue of that order of Cauſes and Effects, which is eſtabliſhed 

by Univerſal Providence: but ſuppoſe that there be a ſtop put to this 
method by an extraordinary act for great and wiſe ends becoming the 
ſupreme Governor of the World, why ſhould not this be as agreeableto 
the Deſign of Providence, as the firſt appointment of things in the con- 
mon order was? Why not as well to work miraculous cures at ſome 
times, as to leave things to the ordinary methods at other times; But 
we muſt {till ſuppoſe the ends to be wiſe, and great, and good; for other- 
wiſe they do not reach the general deſign of Providence; and we mean 
no other particular Providence, but ſuch as anſwers the ſame general 

* * an Univerſal Providence is 1 "oh ; FE 

BY NY ut, ſaith Ariſtotle, If we ſuppoſe a particular. Providence with reſpelt 

al l. 2. ro Mankind ; 15 he 4 | 25 12 Mes here according to their de 2 z. 

c. 4. mwwhich cannot be, ſince bad men often meet with good fortune; and there- 
fore Gop being Lord over theſe things would deal unjuſtly as a Jude, 
which is not becoming him to do. Here it cannot be deny d that 4riſto- 
zle doth exclude a Judicial Diſpoſal of theſe things; for if it were ſuch, 
his Argument muſt hold; but we diſtinguiſn between that and a Pro- 
vidential management, in order. to the real good of Mankind. And! 

need no other than Ariſtotle's own Arguments in this caſe: for if a 
Man's real happineſs lies in 2 ſinilitude of the mind to Gob, how can that 
be inconſiſtent with Divine Juſtice to exerciſe good Men here in ſuch a | 
manner, as tends moſt to draw off their Minds from theſe tranſitory and 
decaying pleaſures > And if theſe things cannot make a Man really hap 

py without virtue, which is the great deſign of his Morals to prove; 

how is it inconſiſtent with his Juſtice to let bad Men meet with good 

fortune? For theſe things can be no demonſtrations of the faver of d. 

pleaſure of Gop, which himſelf grants relates moſt to the inwar d tem. 

per of Mens Minds. But the real difficulty in this cafe, is a ſuppot- 
** on that there is no future ſtate. I confeſs that Plato clears this _ 
Rep. J. 10. calily and Wag; A goad man, ſaith he, if he be under 1227. 
eaſes, or other difficulties. here, will find theſe things end in good to Hm, 


living or ang D and be makes. no queſtion of ſuch' a one's happineſs in a 


ri > -a future ſtate; 
Ariſtotle is upon a great reſerve, - as to à tutu ef 


ther ſtate... 
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id altho he aſſerts the poffibility of it ſufficiently, from what he ſaith 
of the Nature of the Mind of Man, as diſtin& from the principle of 
Life; yet I am afraid Platos giving too much way to ſuch. Poetica] Fi- 
gionc, as that of Herus Pamp tlius, made Ariſtotle more cautious as to 
what he ſaid concerning it, unleſs he could go upon ſurer grounds. He 
rants, That the Mind is of a nature diſtin#t from the Body, and ſepata- rift. de: 
Fr from it, that it comes from without; that it is _ of pleaſures me 
mre Divine than the Body can enjoy or apprehend : But when he had J. 3. « 5. 
gone thus far, the mere light of Reaſon would carry him no farther 3 4. l. 
and therefore he rather forbore to ſay any thing than affirm what hec.r. 
could not prove. As Socrates {aid in the cafe of Prayer, in the ſe- De =. 
cond AlciBlades, they muſt ſtay till they were better inform d. Which is 1 "a 1 
2 mighty advantage in behalf of Divine Revelation. But of that af- De 4 
terwards. 1 ee eee ee, . e 
Thus far I have conſider d the Perſons of greateſt Reputation in Greece, Eth, I. 16, 
and compar'd their Opinions and the grounds they went upon; and 1© 78,9. 
ſhall proceed no farther there, becauſe the following Sects were deriv'd 
from theſe, and they fell into quarrels and contentions with one. another, 
' which J have no occaſion at preſent to conſider. And therefore I ſhall 
now give an Account of another ſet of Philoſophers, who ſettled in that 
part of [taly, which lay towards Siczly, and was call'd Magna Gratia ; 
and this was called the Pythagorean Sect which I ſhall inquire into, 
with reſpe& to the preſent Subjed. Pythagoras was a Man of wonder- 
ful eſteem for his wiſdom, not only in thoſe parts, but at Rome too. 
For Pliny and Plutarch tell us, That the Roman Senate erected a Statue plin. N. H. 
to him, as to the wiſeſt Man : but Pliny wonders that Socrates was not : * 
prefer d before him. But the Romans had a particular veneration for in Mum. 
Pythagoras; from the Tradition that Numa the wiſeſt of their Kings was 
inſtructed by him. It's true that this is contradicted by Cicero and Livy, 
(two great Men) but Plutarch thinks, that they had no certain meaſure Tuc. 1. i. 
of times to direct them to judg by; as he ſhews from Clodius his Index. pi, dum, 
And there are other odd circumſtances, as to Numa, which favor the F 
correſpondence ; as his Laws about Worſhip and Sacrifices, mention'd by 
Futorch; and eſpecially the Greek Books found in his Tomb, diſtinct 
from thoſe of the Pontifical Rites ;, for which Pliny produces unexcepti- Pin. v. x. 
ole Authorities. Even Livy himſelf, who thought it a miſtake a- 191 
bout Fyrhagoras, yet confeſſes, the Books contain d the wiſdom of the 
Greeks at that time. If Pythagoras was contemporary with Thales (ass 
Ve are told he took his advice about going into Egyyt) what Wiſdom of 
tte Greeks was there before Thales? But Yarro's teſtimony is plain as 
Kell as the reſt, that theſe Books contain d the Greek Philoſophy. And 
Wat Greek Philoſophy could come to Numa, but that of Fyt 73 1 
And therefore Ovid makes no ſcruple of ſaying, That Numa did confult vid. Met. 
15 But if Pythagoras was in ſuch eſteem at Rome, how came theſe 113. 
Oe to be ſo ſolemn ly burnt by the order f the Senate, after they were diſ= 
Mer 4 ; Livy faith, becauſe they tended to diſſolve their Religion which 
anus carries too far, when he ſaith, That they tended to overthrow Lad. i. 2a. 
Religion. A moſt improbable ſtory! That Numa ſhould take ſuch 
at that Poſterity ſhould believe him to have been a notorious Impoſtor. 
len that deceive the World, write Books on purpoſe to let others 
C they have deceiv'd Mankind? No; they take all poſſible care to pre- 
ft any ſuſpicion of that kind, But Numa could not think otherwiſe, 
t theſe Books would in time come to light > And it is a 1 
333 that 
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that they were ſo. long concealed; and ſo Pliny ſaith; for they lay 
there 535 years: Plutarch faith, hut about 400 years, which others 10 
is a great miſtake. However, it was a long time before they were gif. 
cover d; by a great ſhower, ſaith Plutarch; by plowing, faith Play and 
others. =] | „ 
But ftill, why were theſe Books burnt 2 The true account ] take to he 
this. Numa's Religion was very different from what then obtain d amore 
them. And Q. Petilius the Prætor, having got a fight of them, faith 
Livy, from his Kinſman L. Petilius, in whoſe Ground they were found 
very officiouſly inform'd the Senate that they were Books of dangerous 
conſequence to their Religion and upon his Oath, they order'd the 
burning of them. Now Numa, as Plutarch ſaith, had exprelly forbid- 
den any Images in Divine worſhip, which he faith continued for 160 
years among the Ronan; and the reaſon he gives was, that the firſt or 
ſupreme Being according to Numa, was not ſenſible or viſible, but was in- 
viſible, pure, and only to be apprehended by the Mind; which faith he, 
was very agreeable to the Doctrine of Fythagoras and the Sacritices he 
appointed were unbloody, of meal and wine, and other eaſy things, But 
theſe things were ſoon chang d; for Plutarch faith that Tullus Hoſtilius, 
his immediate Succeſſor, chang'd the Devotion which Numa had ſet up in- 
to great Superſtition , which daily increaſing, it was no wonder that 
they ſhould then order Nums's Books to be burnt, which upbraided them 
with their ſuperſtitious folly. But by this we ſee what Pythagoras his 
notion of Gop and his worſhip was. Ovid admires him for his fill in 
Divinity and Philoſophy ;, for his giving an account of the beginning and 


nature of things. 
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—Iſque licet cœli regione remotos 
Mente Deos adiit, & que natura negabat 
Viſibus humanis, oculis ea pectoris hauſit. 


So that, if we may truſt a poet (and ſurely his Authority is as good a8 
that of Lucretius) Pythagoras aſſerted the being of GoD, and the begin. 
ning of the World, | | 


| Magni primordia Mundi, | 
Er rerum catiſas, & quid natura docebat; 
Quid Deus, unde Nives, que fulminis eſſet origo. 


Grill. n There is a large deſcription of God extant in St. Cyril againſt Fulian, 
tra ul. l. i. according to Pythagoras; wherein GoD is faid to be intimately preſen 
in the World, the beginning of all things, the mind aud ſoul, and mation of 
Cicero de the Univerſe, And ſo Velleius in Cicero, ſaith that according to n 
1 Der. poras, Gob was a Mind diffusd thro the World, Which is likewile 
had expreſs'd by Virgil in his known Verſes, Mens agitat molem, &c. Phi- 
loaus, a noted Scholar of Pythagoras, (whoſe Books brought the Pytha- 
gorean Learning into eſteem in Greece) gives this deſcription of Goo, 


Fe * That he is the eternal Governor and Ruler over all, being one and the 


4 * 1 . , d 
„, ſame always, and different from all others, Which we find in Philo, in ; 
$%aror have no reaſon to miſtruſt his Teſtimony ; conſidering what the of ; 
ps Pythagoreans ſaid concerning the Divine Nature. They made GO 


del, &» be one Eternal, perfect Being, and that the happineſs of Mankind lay in 4 
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lirude to him; as appears by the Pythagorean Fragments in Stobeus 
ar ellewhere, which need hs repeat; but I ſhall only ſet down the 
paſſages of Zaleucas and Charondas, who. were known Pythagoretins as 
appears by Porphyry,' lamblichus, Laertius, "&c. in the excellent Prefaces 
to their Laws. Zaleucus faith, That in the firſt place all perſons ought stub. Serm. 
10 own and acknowledge the Godt; which faith he, is manifeſt by ſeeing 42. 5. 255. 
the Heaven and the N orla, and the order that 1s therein; for 2 | 
wt the work of Fortune, or of Mens hands :;, and they ought to be worſhip'd 
and honour d as the Author of all good things to us. And to that end they 
ought to keep their Souls pure from evil; for Gon is not honour d by bad 
men, nor by coſtly A but by virtue, and the choice of god and guſt 
lion. Charonaas faith, That 'Men.ought to begin their actions with pi- 1. 23% 
ay. For Go is the cauſẽ M all and they muſt abſtain from evil actions, 
fir the ſake of their reſpes to Gop. For Gop bath no regard to wick- 
el perſons. Theſe were Men of great and juſt eſteem in their Cities, 
and their memory is preſeryd by all that ſpeak of them with great ve- 
neration. . n Th 
I might purſue this matter much farther; but if this be not ſuffici- 
ent to my purpoſe, more. will be leſs regarded: for Mankind are better 
pleas d with Choice than a Heap; and J have only pitch'd upon Perſons 
of great eſteem in the World. Only Pythagoras did not go down well 
with ſome of the Greeks, becauſe of his Myſtical and Symbolical Ways of 
Inſtruction, which the Greeks were by no means fond of; as appears 
by Tenophon s Epiſtle to Æſchines (if it be genuine, and I ſee little rea- 
ſon to queſtion it) for he upbraids Plato with mixing the Pythagorick 
Extravagancies with the plain Doctrine of Socrates, which Yenopban kept 
ſtritly to. But as to Py:hagoras himſelf, Cicero extols him for hir wiſe 
dim and Quality; and he faith, The Pythagoreans for à great while were Nc. 4, 1. 
accounted the only Learned men. © Pliny admires him 4 his ſagacity; De Leg. 
Sulkius for the greatneſs * Wit; and the People of Crotone aud Me- 7,5 J 16. 
tapontum, as more than a Man. His greateſt fault was that he was too Plin. N. x. 
| wiſe; for he lock d up his Secrets ſo eloſe, that the greateſt part of Apul. Hir 
Mankind were not much the better for them; only the Cities of Magna Iamil. vir. 
Grecia were wonderfully reform d by his means (if the Pythapgoreans may © c. 5. 
be believ'd) but at laſt the prevalent Faction of Cylon and his brut 
Party at Crotone deſtroyd many of the Diſciples of Pythagoras, and di- 
ſperſed the reſt. And Pythagoras himſelf ended his days either by vio- 
lence, or thè diſcontent he had to find his good deſigns diſappointed in 
ſuch a manner. The reputation of his School was for ſome time kept 
W by 4rchytag and Philolaus ;, and ſome that eſcaped the common dan- 
zer, as Lyſis (who went to Epaminondas in Greece, and is ſuppos d to 
have publiſhed the n and ſeveral others are mention d by 
Corpbyry and Iamblichur. But Porphyry obſerves, That they only preſeru'd 
ſom: dark and obſcurg notions of the Pythagorick Doctrine, and made won- 
ful ſerrers of then; which he thinks did not contain the true Do- 
* of Pythagorgs ; but only ſome ſparks of it, which were far from 
ing clear. And the decay of the Pythagorean Doctrine, he doth not 
rai impute to the violence of the Faction rais d againſt the Pythagorean 
*y in thoſe Cities of Ita where they flouriſh'd ; but to their Enig- 
** way of expreſſing their minds by Numbers and Figures; and to 
Doric Dialett; which was almoſt facred among them: and after 
* Books were come into Greece, he faith,» Plato and otbers took out 
ot, and put it into ſmoother Language, which made the reſt be 
| 0 3 l lighted 
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ſlighted. And he thinks. ſome invented things on purpoſe. in their nan, 
to expoſe them the more. So that it is no eaſy matter to udg now why 
was the genuine Fyrbagore an Doctrine, except what we find mix d yin 
Plato, who had the beſt opportunities of underſtanding their Dogrin, - 

by going among them himſelf, and aſterwards getting the Books of bh 
lolaus into his hands. And th. Kt in the Life of Plotinus doth part. 
cularly commend him, for joining the Docirines of Pythagoras and Plus 

together, beyond any that had gone before him. From whence it appear 

that there was no difference between them, as to the firſt Cauſe and'the 

Production of things. A e eee 

But what ſhall we ſay to Ocellus Lucamtis, wlio is met ion d as 3 Di. 
ſciple of Eythagoras by Iamblichus; and Architas in his Epiſtle to Play 

mentions a Book of his of the Generation of things ;. which hath been of. 

ten publiſh'd out of MSS. and doth plainly afſert the World's Hemih, 

and Being from it ſelf ;, and fo overthrows the Pythaporean Dathrine of 

God's being the Beginning of all; Es SITY 

In anſwer. That there is ſomething genuine of Ocellus extant, I de 

Stab. Eclag. not queſtion. For Stob.eus produces a Fragment out of his Book of Lan, 
Phy. c. 16. written in the Dorick Dialect, according to their cuſtom, and the pre- 
?-32. cept of Pythagoras; wherein he doth poſitively aſſert, That Gop was 
the cauſe of the World auras os ariCy 6 Orost but that 1s not all ; for he 

ſaith, The Worla conſiſts of two parts, of that which governs, and is the 
principle of motion; and that which is called paſſive, and is govemed; the 

firſt he ſaith, ts Active and Divine, having Reaſon and Hale; 

the other is made, unreaſonable, and liable to changes. How can this be 
reconciled to the Principles of the other Book ? And yet Vin who 
compared it with ſeveral MSS. and publiſhed it, hath: printed this Frag- 
ment at the end of the other. As to the different Dialect, he ſuppoſes 

it was firit written in Dorick, but after turn d into the Attick: but of 

this he offers no proof; @nly he ſaith, It was done as wurd are tram. 
ſlated out of Portugueſe into Caſtilian z or which anſwers more do the 
Doric, out of Scotch into Engliſh. No one queſtions but M thing 

have been done, and may be ſo again. But how doth it appear that the 

whole Book was ſo? For there are ſome Fragments of this very piece in 
Stobæus in the Derick Dialect, which is the concluſion of the fiſt Chap 

ter, and ſome parts of the ſecond and third; which I ſuppoſe to-haye 

been genuine, and the groundwork of the reſt; which ſojte unknown 
Philoſopher built more upon, and turn'd theſe Fragments into the 4% 

tick Greek, to make them all of a piece. The Py: hagoreans did aſſert, 

that the World was incorruptible, as appears by the Fragments ot F bil 

Stob. Eclvg, Iaus and others in Stabæus; but that which is aſſerted in this Flece 15 


1 = 24- That the World was ſelf-originated , which Was contrary to their Do- 


"TY ly af ” 


ctrine, and of Ocellus Lucantis himſelf. There can be no diſpute about 
the Fragment of the Book of Law, where his opinion is plain and.clea 
That Gop is the cauſe of all, and that the firſt Cauſe is @ wiſe and inet 
ligent Being let us now compare this with the Doctrine ot this Books 
Oo ro wherein he aſſerts, * That the World is the cauſe of perfection 10 oth? 


\ 
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Taxon al. Things, and therefore is perfect from it ſelf. Vizzanins would have : 
710 yu believ d that this was the hg Dactrine: If he means that 5 
wo 7 rotle T have already ſhew'd how falſe it is „ fince he ſo plainly (an 


To Tt Aeg 


«5rd ib + the being and perfection of the World from Gop, and got from it * 


, aut NJ o . o 0 - . . that 05 
{v1 96.7% But that which will give the greateſt light into this matter 1 f 


Bae garola, who publilh'd Ocelus in Fahy with Notes, obſeryes, that Gat 


& * 
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- peripbteticł in Philo, us d the ſame Argument,. 8 — 
r pat. becauſe it is the caſe of its , . ee muft | ; 1 Ia . 
it. Now this Critolaus ſucceeded in the Perip e School z IT, Ry 
after the Doctrine of it about the beginning of Sad Bee als 65 7 2 
Srrato Lampſacenus, une as Cicero tells us, attributed all to . 1 ad. Que 
"bing to GoD 3 ſuppoſing that Nature had all Cauſes within it ſelf.. Ang ta . 
o Plutarch faith , that Strato the Peripateticł ſuppoſed 1 And Cie, 4 v. 
ive a Being to all things from it ſelf FOILS e, herbs 3% n 
ole of this Book, which GRO found the very Prin-. 
ciple 0 5 \ | goes under the name of Ocellus Lucanus, whi colo. 
i; repugnant to what himſelf had expreſſy declar d; but ſome ien 
theſe Arbeiſtick Peripateticks at Athens finding that Ocellus Li 5 
ai aching\thar might By win d ic their purpoſe, makes.wha had 
antient of Ocellus, and puts it out of the Dorick into the wn ) 1 5 ral 
ind makes a ſhort Syſtem of. the Univerſe, which they tho uh ialect, 
better paſs in the World under the name of antient E 3 Wan 
this ſeems to me the trueſt account of this matter. "As , 36; 5 0 
FN ſuch as they are, I ſhall conſider them in a mere pro- 
Thus I have gone thro the O de ihe ela Dio? . 
ereateſt eſteem about GoD and — 2 570 ; Mr rage or 
Verld, But before I proceed farther, it will be neee 7 9 7 0 the 
Reflections on the foregoing Diſcourſe, which 24h, 3 15 8 ma raja 
ein RN n y be very ſerviceable to 
«thoſe Philolonhees who afſerted the Brow of Gon ard Providence, 1 
were Perſons of the d reputation oy Wilko ys 2 2 dence, I. 
og org 3 pany from Tradition, but reg a 
evidence of Reaſon: which appear'd by thi EO HERE ONgEelL 
geo La De Lot 
inthe leaſt mov'd by them; but ſaw an abſolute neceſſity in point of 
Reaſon of holding a Firſt Une which not only ga) cellity in point of 
World, but continued to overn it. Ever 5 >rNs pe the 
al Providence from {uch Reaſons as w1ll alt dach then an Univer- 
That theſe Philoſophers who follow d their Natural Reaſo x 
1 looking on the Univerſe as made up only of e = 
N Subſtance imply d a Contradiction. Thele were Perſo x bo 
underſtood very well what a Contradiction meant; and if there wu . +. 
A de <>; in Wo ea of Mind or Spirit as iltinc 55 | 
. 2uld have found it out. But Anax _ 
ror Mind antecedent to Matter or Bod 1axagoras aſſerted a Supe. 
friſtotle too, who e r Body; ſo did Socrates and Plato, and 
il, ; "OY SANITY 3 to be an Eſence without bulk and Metaphy/ 
. arts; but this can never agree to a Body, e. 7. 
tho" never fo fine and ſubele. And Cicero tells us, That WD 
4 4 / ave no othey notion of Go, but as a free Mind, Nee verd Deus Ipſe qui in- 
te from any compoſition, knowing and 3 „ trelligicur a nobis, li, modo 
te from ay conpaſtion; knowing and perceiving, and " noe wp, fi new. 
75. Even the Stoicks, who blunderd moſt = 9uztm & libera, ſegre- 


In this mat ; * . | | 8 93 _ . 
ter, yet yielded God to be Numen preſtantiſ- Ty nay e wo 


« Y 


ne mentis, as Balbus in * | | 
„ as Balbus in Fully calls him; and Zeno in ipſaque prædicta inotu ſempi- 


Laerti . | 8 2 | 
oy 550 2 Gop to be an Immortal, | Rational * 3 terno. Tuſe. J. 26. 
| eing., un n Oo . 
r. 4 an 7 unc apable of evil, and taking care of the World. || Seneca * Cicero & 
ter times they { WS ramed by a GoD, or. by Incorporeal Reaſon. If at o- 'y - + es 
times they ſeem to contradict this, we are not here concern d to clear Laert, 


Or Vindicat | 5 7 7 | 
e t « ; ; : * 69 Pi" I : - A . 
hem; becauſe my Inquiry is confin'd to thoſe who were I Ses 


K er, and N ” : | 
Suck; ver ſo given to Paradoxes and Innovation in Terms, as the * 
5 8 = . | I "a . That Hel. c. 8. 
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1 ORIGINES SACRA. Bookl. Gt 
3. That the true and complete Happineſs of Mankind lay in a fitniling | 
to Gop. Herein Socrates and Pythagoras, and their Scholars agree! 
abundantly appears in the Pyrbagorcan Fragments > and that the vnn 
be like Go, is to be virtuous, and good, and wiſe ;, and that all 00 | 
things, which Mankind are apt to value ſo much, fall infinitely thin 
this. And I have ſhew'd that Ari/tozle himſelf came to this at laſt, 6, 

which J have producd unqueſtionable Authorities from his Works. 
That Religion and Piety are very great and commendable Virtues i 

Plut. in Mankind. Plato faid, the 1 50  Pythagoras gave very good Rukk 
Sieg about Divine Worſhip, that it ſhould be perform'd ſeriouſly and wig 
Leg. I. 2. great Attention of Mind, and not by the By, and by Chance. That 9 
Minde were moſt affected with Religion and Piety in the due Worſia f 
Aur, Carm, Gop; that. we ſhould undertake nothing without Prayer; wherein Sin, 
tes and Plato agree with him. And Ariſtotle look d on it as Made y 
deſpiſe God and Religion.  _ Ms > OD. 

4 That good Men are to bear the troubles of this World as well a; they 
can, and to look for Happineſs in a Future State. This appear d by the 
carriage of Socrates at his death, and his Diſcourſes then; and the Col. 

rage and Conſtancy of Pythagoras and his Diſciples, when they were ſo 
miſerably handled by their inveterate Enemies; ſetting fire in the Houſe 

Flag: they met, baniſhing ſome, and famiſhing others, and diſperſing 

the reſt. hs "I | 

6. That there was a common conſent of Mankind, as to the Being of Con 
and Immortality of Souls. Which appears not only by exprels teſtimo- 

nies of Philoſophers, but by their appeals to the ſenſe of former Age 

and diſtant Nations about them. n 
7. That, notwithſtanding that Light of Reaſon, which they had, yt 
they found it ſo defective in many things, that they thought nothing 
more deſirable than a clear Revelation about ſuch things, which were of 
great importance to Mankind, but they found to be out of their reach to 
recover; as appear'd by the Confeſſion of Socrates, and the Silence of 
Ariſtotle about a Future State, when his Reaſon could only go to the pol 
fibility, and not to the undoubted certainty of it. For I have ſhewd 
that Ariſtotle hath aſſerted ſo much concerning the Nature and Properties 
of the Soul, or rather the Mind of Man, that it cannot be gr; & by 
Death; but yet he was ſo far to ſeek concerning a Future State after Deatl, 
by reaſon of the Poetical Fictions about it, that he rather choſe to lay 
nothing, than what might be thought fabulous or uncertain.” 
And now, I hope, I have ſufficiently clear'd the firſt thing which! 
undertook, which was to ſhew, That it was a moſt unreaſonable preju- 
dice againſt Religion, that it was only a contrivance of Prieſts"and oliti- 
cians for their own ends. I TV IO 0% DO 

II. I come now to confider in the next place, what account is given'f 
ſuch Men of that impreſſion of Religion, which hath been upon theMins 
of Men in all Ages. And the Cauſe muſt be as general as the Effect: 
Since then we find this Effect of Religion in all kinds of Men, fomeur 

verſal and common Reaſon muſt be aſlign'd for it: which is the thing 
am now to conſider. And fince no Perſon hath undertaken this Matt 
| in ſuch a manner, as Mr. Hobbes hath done, I ſhall particularly exam 
Leviathan, what he hath ſaid concerning it. Seeing there are no ſigns, nor fr 11 i 
".12. Religion but in Man only, there is.no cauſe to doubt, but that the Ses 4 
Religion is alſo only in Mem, and conſiſteth in ſome peculiar Quality, 75 

| leaſt in ſome eminent degree thereof not to be found in other living 2 
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hut what is this Peculiar Qualiy in Mankind e For therein the diffi- 
culty lies. How come Men of all forts to be poſſeſs'd with it? Not 
merely the unthinking Multitude, but Men of the deepeſt Senſe and 
reateſt Capacity, and who have taken the moſt pains to inquire into 
theſe matters. 1 1 5 MN 
And firſt, faith he, It is peculiar to the Nature of Man to be inquiſitive 
into Cauſes of the Events they ſee, ſome more ſome leſs ; but all Men ſo 
much as to be curious in the ſearch of the Caſes of their own good and 
evil Tortime. To be inquiſitive into the Cauſes of Events is very proper 
fr Rational Beings 3; but we do not mean ſuch as relate merely to. their 
mn good or evil Forrune, which is no commendable curioſity ; but into 
the nature and reaſon of things, which they ſee in the World; and this 
we ſay leads Men to a tirſt Cauſe, which is Gop: - This he mentions in 
the next words. N | "ROO 
Secondly, Upon the ſight of any thing that hath a beginning to think alſo 
it had a Cauſe, to determin the ſame to begin when it til rather than 
ſroner or later. 1 2 
And was not this a very reaſonable thought ? For what hath a Begin- 
win muſt certainly habe a Cauſe which produced it, which determined 
its Being at that time. And if this be ſuch a Peculiar Quality in Man- 
lud, then there is ſomethirig in Reaſon which carries them to the own- 
ing a GoD, which gave a Being to the World, and to the things in it. 
Thirdly, Man obſerveth how one Event hath been produced by another, 
and remembreth in them Antecedente and Conſequence ;, and if he cannot 
find out the thue Cauſes of things, he ſuppoſes Cauſes of them rather from 
bis own fancy, or Authority of others whom he eſleems. 0 8 
But how come Mankind not to find ous the true Cauſes of things 2 For 
this is here very lily ſuppos'd, without giving the leaſt reaſon for it and 
withal the things that Men ſearch for the Cauſes of, are ſuppos d to be 
only ſuch as relate to their good and evil Fortune (which are ſaid to be 
for the moſt part inviſible;) but is it not poſſible for Men to inquire into 
the Cauſes of other things, which we plainly ſee? Do we not ſee our 
own Bodies, and thoſe of other Animals, as well as the Heavens and 
Earth? and is it not as proper and reaſonable for Mankind to inquire 
into the Cauſes of theſe, as well as into their good and evil Fortune? 
What ſtrange ſtuff is this to ſuppoſe all Mankind only to run after For- 
tune- tellers, and never to concern themſelves about the Cauſes of the vi- 
ible World? Could any one that in the leaſt pretended to Philoſophy, 
ever think ſo meanly of the reſt of Mankind? But theſe are the Cauſes 
which we ſearch for, and we hope Natural Reaſon will coridu& Men in 
ws inquiry to their ſatisfaction; ſo that they need not to have recourſe 
lo Fancy or Authority. ” | | 
But he goes on: The two firſt make Anxiety, i. e. a Man's Inquiſitive- 
mc into Cauſes in general, and thinking that what had a Beginning muſt 
bave a Cauſe, For being aſſurd that there be Cauſes of all things, this 
is bim with ſolicitude for the time to come; and ſo bis Heart is gnaw'd 
" perpetually by fear of Death, Poverty, or other Calamity ;, and hath no 
Fejoſe or pauſe of bis Anxiety but in Sleep, What? Do Men think of 
thing but what Calamities may befal them? And muſt they needs 
erpetually perplex themſelves with the fear of future Evils > Thoſe 
ko were called Philoſophers in former times, thought it poſlible for ſuch 
Flo believed God an Providence, not to live under ſuch perpetual an- 
h. But what follows? This * Fear always accompanying 1 * 
. 1 . | 
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kind in the ignorance of Cauſes, as it were in the dark, muſt. needs hy, 
for object ſomething 5, and therefore when there is nothing to be ſeen, thy, 
is nothing to accuſe, either of their good or evil Fortune, but ſome Pope, 
or Agent inviſible. Thence the Poets ſaid, that the Gods were 5 create] 
by human Fear; which being ſpoken of the many God of the Gentile, i 
very true. But how come we from the Qualzties of Human Nature to 
fall upon the Gods of the Gentiles The Queſtion was, What it is in 
Mankind which inclines them to believe a God? The Anſwer is, bg 
Fear made the Gods of the Gentiles, What is that to 2 Mankind? "Sup 
poſe there had been no ſuch Saying among the Poets, nor ſuch God 
mong the Gentiles, the 174 7 ſtill remains, whence comes Mankind io 
apprehend a Deity? Doth it all come from a vain ſuperſtitious Fey 
ſuch as Men have in the dark of they know not what; and becauſe they 
ſee nothing, they 1magin ſome Inviſible Power? Is this the true ground 
of the Seed of Religion in Mens Minds? If ſo, then there is no ground 
in Reaſon to believe a God, but only an ignorant ſuperſtitious Fear, 
Not fo, faith Mr. Hobbes. But the acknowledgment of One God, Ee. 
nal, Infinite and Omnipotent, may more eaſily be derived from the deſi, 
Men have to know the Cauſes of Natural Bodies, and their ſæveral Virtus 
and Operations, than from the fear of what was to befal them in time u 
come. What is the meaning of this? The acknowledgment of One Gil 
may be more eaſily derived, &c. If he had meant ſincerely, he would not 
have ſaid, That it may be more eaſily derived, but that no tolerable ac 
count can be given of thole things any other way. But we are to obſerve, 
That he makes Ignorance and Fear to be the general Seeds of Religion in 
Mankind : ſo that this Acknowledgment of One GoD doth not come from 
the Seed of Religion, but only from Mens being puzzled about a ſeries of 
Cauſes. For, as he goes on, he that from any Effe& he ſees come to puſ, 
ſhould reaſon to the next and immediate Cauſe thereof, and from thence to 


the Cauſe of that Cauſe, and plunge himſelf profoundly in the purſuit f 


: 


_ Cauſes, ſhall at laſt come; to this (even as the Heathen Philoſophers cor 


feſsd) one firſt Mover; that is, a Firſt and an Eternal Cauſe of all things, 


_ wohich is that which Men mean by the name of Gon. This ſeems a plain 


confeſſion that Reaſon muſt carry Men to the owning 4 Firſt and an Her- 


nal Cauſe of all things. And is not Reaſon a Peculiar Quality in Mankind* 


How then comes the Seeds of Religion not to be plac'd therein, but i 
Ignorance and Fear? And he after ſaith, That the Natural Seed of Rel. 


Lion lies in theſe four things; Opinion of Ghoſts, Ienorance of ſecond Cat 


ſes, Devotion rowards what Men fear, and taking things caſual for Prog- 
noſticks. How comes the Natural Reaſon of Mankind to be left out? lt 


by that Men may be convinc'd of a Firſt and Eternal Cauſe of things, doth 


not that diſpoſe Men to a fear and reverence towards a Divine Majeſty? 


And is not that Religion? Then the beſt and trueſt Seed of Religion 


lies in that which moſt diſpoſeth the Mind to fear GOD. What js the 

meaning then, that the Seed of Religion is plac'd by him in things with- 

out Reaſon 2 If Men by Reaſon are brought to own or 2 
on obl 


Cop Eternal, Infinite, Ommnipotent ; doth not the ſame Rea 


them to pay him that Reverence, and Fear, and Duty, which is yds, 
to him? Therefore by this Seed of Religion, he really can mean not ns 


but an inclination. to Superſtition, ; And to this purpoſe he ſpeaks in the | 
concluſion of the foregoing Chapter. And this Fear of things inviſible, x 
the Natural Seed of that which every one in himſelf calleth Religion 2 
in them that fear or worſhip that Power otherwiſe than they do, Superfinn 


Here 
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Here is a notable diſtinction found out between Religion and Superſtition ; 
the former is the good word a Man gives to himſelf, the other theNick- 
name he beſtows on thoſe who differ from him. But in general, Religion 
and Sperſtition are the ſame thing to him; unleſs a difference be found 
out from the allowance of one, and not of the other. So he faith in ano- EE 
ther place: Fear of Power inviſible feign d by the Mind, or imagin d from Leviathan; 
tales publickly allom d, is Religion; not allow'd, Superſtition. So that“ 6.7. as. 
what is feign'd and allow d is Religion, and what is not allow d is Super- 
ſlirion. So that the Worſhip of the Heathen Gods, being from Tales pub- 
ſickly allow ' d, was Religion, and not Superſtition : and the Chriſtian Wor- 
ip under the Perſecution, was Superſtition and not Religion, No, faith 
Mr. Hobbes When the Power N hp is ſuch as we imagin, that is true 
Religion. - How can it be true Re gion, if Religion be 2 fear of a power 
imagined by the Mind, or from Tales publickly allow d ? For if this be 
Religion in general, true Relzgion muſt be a true Fiction, a real Chimera, 
an allow'd piece of Nonſenſe. But when the Power is ſuch as we ima- 
gin it, then, faith he, it ts trus Religion, But if it were a Power ima- 
gined to be ſuch as the Law makes it, is not that true Religion? And if 
it contradicts what is ſo eſtabliſh'd, can this be according to Mr. Hobbes's 
true Religion ® Then it follows, that the diſtinction doth not ariſe from 
the Publick Allowance or Diſallomance. For if it be poſſible for the Civil 
Power to diſallow the Worſhip of the true Gop, (as we know it hath 
too frequently happen'd) is ſuch Worſhip being difallow'd true Religion? 
If it be, then it is impoſſible the other ſhould” be true, that Religion is 
taken from the Publick Allowance, and Superſtition from the Diſallowance. 
But they who put in ſome Expreſſions only for a diſguiſe and concealment, 
know well enough that they contradi& themſelves ; and they know their 
Friends will allow them in it, as long as the true meaning may be un- 
derſtood by them: and the ſafeſt way of inſtilling Atheiſm is by writing 
Contradictions, i. e. by ſeeming at ſome times to own a Gop, but by the 
whole ſeries of the Diſcourſe to overthrow his Being, as a mere fancy of 
an inviſible Power rais'd by a predominant Fear. But hereby we ſee 
that Fear prevails ſo much on ſuch Men, that they dare not ſpeak con- 
lſtently ; which is very unbecoming Philoſophers. As the groſs Hypo- 
ſy of Vaninus before his diſcovery, and the moſt ſervile Flatteries and Leſealyer; 
Inportunities of Theophile in France, did ſhew how much the power of - 7 2 de 
Fear may ſway in thoſe who have no Religion, (which may be allow'd 12). * 
in them.) But how comes Fear to be made out to be the ſeed of Reli- 
gm in Mankind? This a true Diſciple to the Leviathan, in the Preface Tra#. Thee: 
to his Book, hath undertaken to make out more fully than Mr. Hobbes lx · Por. 
ad done; and therefore-ought to be confider'd in this place. When Men, 
fich he, are under any great diſtreſs, and ſee not the way out of it, their | | 
Anxiety and Fear makes them aft like Men diſtracted, and aſk any one's | 
be, which at another time they would deſpiſe + ſo uwe find it as to Reli- = 
gm, when they are in great trouble, they run to their Prayers, and when [| 
lle are over, their Devotion is ſoon cobld, as be inſtancès in Alexander, ; 
( ang might have done in many others. But what is all this to the proof of = 
8 ne main Point? That Men are too prone to Superſtition, eſpecially un- | 
5 der Calamities, there is no queſtion. But it is a moſt unreaſonable ſup- 
; Foition,, that all Religion is nothing elſe but en which Men 
f up only when they are at their wits end. But if there be a Gop 
nl Providence, as we find both the beſt Philoſophers aſſerted , and the 
| ' ſtrongeſt 


* 
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| ſtrongeſt Reaſons prove it ; then whatever Mens condition be a8 to the 

World, there is the ſame ground in Reaſon for a due Reverence ant 
Worſhip to be paid to him. But it is a very bad way of arguing againft 
all Religion, becauſe of ſome Mens extravagant Superſtition. Some len 
have run mad with Superſtition. What follows 2 Therefore all Religim 
is Madneſs, Where lies any colour in the Argument? Some have been 
mad through an exceſs of Love; therefore all Love is Madneſs, Ng. 
but we muſt enquire into the proper objects and degrees of Low 
whereof ſome are allowable, and ſome not. So here in the Paſſion af 
Fear, there is a violent, fooliſh, ungovernable Fear; but may there not 
be a prudent, wiſe and reaſonable Fear? It is madneſs and folly in 
great diſtreſſes to run to what cannot help us; but is it ſo to make our 
addreſſes to a Being infinitely wiſe and powerful, who alone can do it 
Here lies the fundamental miſtake, of theſe Men, they would have i 
taken for granted, that there is no Gop nor Providence, and then the 
cry out upon the fooliſh Fear and Superſtition of Mankind : but they 
cannot deny that if our foundations be true, Religion is a wiſe and 
reaſonable thing in Mankind; as it is an owning our Creator by a folenn 
ſubmiſſion to him, and invocation of his help, and dependence upon his 
Providence. Let any Man in his wits (let his condition as to thi 
World be what it will) deny that it is reaſonable for him to be go 
vern'd by one infinitely wiſer and better than himſelf. If his condi 
tion be proſperous, he hath more reaſon to be thankful ; if it be trouble 
ſome, he hath more reaſon to be patient, becauſe Gop knows beſt both 
how to ſupport him under it, and to deliver him out of it. But if there 
be no Gop nor Providence, he hath nothing but the miſerable com- 
fort of neceſlity. But, did not the multitude of Gods in the Gentile 
World come from their ignorant and ſuperſtitious Fear, as Mr. Hobbes ball 
at large ſhewd £ Truly he needed not to have taken ſo much pains to 
prove a thing which no body denies. But what then? The Gentiles 
feign'd a great many Gods from their ſuperſtitious Fear ; therefore there 
is no Gop but what is the effect of Fear. Is this good arguing? But 
they fancied Powers inviſible, which were only in their own Imagins- 
tions, Therefore there is no Inviſible Power but what depends upon 
Imagination. Can ſuch Men pretend to Reaſon, who talk at this te: 
But thoſe inviſible Powers they took to be Spirits, and that they were 
Incorporeal, or immaterial, which are words of a contradiftory j 
' Zion, This is news, and ought to have been prov'd in ſome mealure 
ſince the beſt Philoſophers who underſtood contradictions never thought 
ſo, as I have ſhew'd already. But thoſe who by their, meditation arrive 
to the acknowledgment of One Infinite, Omnipotent, Eternal GoD, choſe 
rather to confeſs be is incomprehenſible and above their Underſtanang, 
than to define his Nature by Spirit incorporeal, and then confeſs their de 
fimition to be unintelligible. Do any that believe Gop to be an maten 
Subſtance, confeſs this to be unintelligible? I rather believe that they 
think a Material God to be unintelligible, as being inconſiſtent with the 
Divine Perfections. And altho' they acknowledg that what 15 Injoite, 
is ſo far incomprehenſible ; yet they may have clear and diſtinct con- 
ceptions of a Firſt and Eternal Cauſe, Which is endued with Infnit 
Perfe&ions. And this is not only attributed to him as 4 Title of Hr 
nor with a pious intention; but from the true ſenſe of their Minds, 4 
to ſuch Attributes which are proper to Gov. Whea 
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"When Mr. Hobbes was charg d with introducing Arheiſm by denying 2-Hobbes 


Immaterial or Incorporeal Subſtances, he undertook to defend himſelf : e e 


not only becauſe we ſay Gob is incomprebenſible, but becauſe the notion of i 2 
an Incorporeal Subſtance came from Plato and Ariſtotle, who miſtook thoſe p. 3a. 
thin Inhabitants of the Brain they ſee in ſleep for ſo many incorporeal Men; © 
and yet allow them motion, which is proper only to things Corporeal. Be- 
fare he ſeem d only to ſay, That the ignorant ſuperſtitious People enter- 
tum d this notion of Spirits or inviſible powers being only Creatures of the 
Brain like the images in ſleep: but now jt ſeems Plato and Ariſtotle were 
no wiſer, and that we receive it from them. But I have made it appear 
that the difference of Mind and Matter was before them; and that not 
by mere fancy, but by invincible Reaſon: becauſe otherwiſe there could 
be no ſuch thing as the Motion and Diſpoſition of Matter in ſuch a man- 
ner, as we ſee it in the World. And this was the ground which thoſe 
Philoſophers werit upon; who were as little given to be impos'd upon 
by their dreams, as any before or ſince their time. And it is a ſtrange 
confidence in any Man to think to bear down the general ſenſe of the 
moſt Philoſophical part of Mankind, with bare faying, that an Imma- 
terial Subſtance implies a contradiction. But he offers to prove it, af- 
ter an extraordinary manner; For, faith he, it is in Engliſh, ſomething p. 33: 
that without a Body ſtands under — Stands under what £ Will you ſay, 
wnder Accidents £ Ridiculous! did Plato or Ariſtotle uſe the word Sub- 
ſtance? And when it came to be us'd, the word fignify'd the ſame with 
Being; and fo the jeſt is quite loſt, Such pitiful things as theſe muſt 
paſs for Wit and Philoſophy with fome Men. 
But to proceed with Mr. Hobbes; After he hath reckon'd up the many 
follies which the Gentiles fell into by their ſuperſtitious Fear, he con- 
cludes in this manner. So eaſy are Men to be drawn to believe any thing 
from ſuch as have got credit with them, and can with gentleneſs and dex- 
terity take hold of their Ignorance and Fear. Still we meet with nothing 
but the reſult of Ignorance and Fear in the Gentile World. We do not 
deny that Religion was exceedingly corrupted among them; but we af- 
irm, that the true foundations of Religion were kept up among Men of 
Underſtanding; as fully appears by the Diſcourſes of Socrates, Plato, 
Jenophon, Ariſtotle," Cicero, &c. Why are their Reaſons never ſo much 
s mention'd, and nothing thought worth infiſting upon, but only the 
grofs ſuperſtitions and follies of the People? This doth not look like 
fair dealing with Mankind ; to repreſent only the meaneſt and moſt de- 
frm'd parts, and to conceal what any ways tended to the honor of them, 
ad of Religion. Cicero dealt with Mankind in this matter in a much Cicero de 
nore ingenuous and candid manner. He doth not conceal the follies 9 Pen. 
ether of the People or of the Philoſophers about their Gods; but then he 
ts down all the Arguments for Gop and Providence, and urges them | 
With all his force. And in other places he owns the general conſent * 27 
Mankind, as to the eſteem and worſhip of a Divine Nature: which he Tc. 7. 1g. 
bfr from imputing to Mens Ignorance and Fear; but he faith, it is the 7 4 e- 
Mice of Nature it ſelf. Nay he goes ſo far as to ſay, that there is no- nim poteſt 
Wing more evident to any one that looks up to the Heavens, than that there ts _ ; 
* moſt excellent Mind, by which theſe things are govern d, f And he queſtt- un per- 
© tle fo 8 erlebe zue contemplati ſumus, quam eſſe aliquod Numen præſtantiſſimæ mens quo' | 
ol ood qui dubirer, Haut W cine, cur non idem Sol fir an nullus fir dubitare poſſit. Quid enim eſt 
evidentius? 1574. ' wy | Ke 7 „ Wh * 
LA a „ Wn 5 ſtions, 
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 ſtions, whether it be more evident that the Sun ſhines... At what anothe, | 
rate doth that excellent Orator ſpeak of Human Nature, with reſpec 1, 
1 ma ©, Religion, than our.modern pretenders to Philoſophy ?- Nay || err, 
Mathem, Empiricus himſelf ſets down the Arguments fairly which prove the Be. 
P. 139. ing of GoD: vis. The Conſent of Mankind ; the Order of the Peri. 
the abſurdities of Atheiſm, and the weakneſs of the Arguments for $ 
Which he doth largely inſiſt upon; and diſtinguiſhes between the . 
mon errors of the. peaple, and the Natural Arguments of Mankind With 
the conſent of the wiſeſt and ſharpeſt Men among them; as Pythagoras 
Empedocles, the Ionic Philoſophers (from Anaxagoras) Socrates, Ply, 
Ariſtotle, and theStoics. - And, faith he, if we enquired after..an oljeli if 
abt, 'we would rely moſt on thoſe who ſaw beſt :, or after a ſound, on thoſe 
of the quickeſt hearing : ſo in matters of ſpeculation, the opinion. of Phil. 
ſophers ought moſt to be regarded. Which he never anſwers when he ſetz 
% down the Arguments on the other fide; which are chiefly thoſe of Cy. 
neades againſt the Stoics, who laid themſelves open by ſome Hypotheſes | 
/ EIS. 3 "v4 all 
But Mr. Hobbes tells us, That the firſt Founders and Legiſlators of Con. 
mon-wealths among the Gentiles took great care to keep the People in obed; 
ence and peace; and to that end pretended to Revelation for their Lars: 
and preſcrib'd Ceremonies, and Supplications, and Sacriſices, & c. by which 
they were to believe. the anger of the Gods might be appeas'd. And thu 
the Religion of the Gentiles, was a part of their Policy. Who goes about 
to deny this? or to juſtify the vain pretences to Revelation among ſome 
of the ancient Legiſlators, beſides Numa Pompilius, whom Diodorn: &. 
culus takes care to preſerve the memory of; as of Mnenis, as he calls hin, 
the firſt Legiſlator in Egypt; who pretended to have his Laws from the 
God Hermes : but this ſeems to have been a miſtake for Menes, whole 
Counſellor Hermes was: his others are, Minos of Creet, Lycurgus at 
Sparta, Lathamuſtes (as he calls him) among the Arimaſpi, Zamolri 
among the Getæ; and among the reſt he reckons Moſes, who had his 
1 170 Laws from the God 140. No queſtion Diadorus Siculus believ'd all alike; 
but I hope to ſhew the mighty difference between Moſes and the reſt in 
the following Diſcourſes. But here I am only to conſider the force ot 
the Argument. Theſe Gentile Legiſlators did pretend Revelation whe 
they had it not, only with a defign to deceive the People. Dath it hence 
follow, that there is no ſuch thing as Religion; but that it is only 2 
Trick made uſe of by cunning Legiſlators to draw the People the better 
to Obedience? Now I think the Argument holds the other way. For 
if the People were not before well perſuaded of the truth of Religion i 
general, this Argument would have no force at all upon them. Fo, 
let us ſuppoſe a People altogether unacquainted with Religion, or ur 
certain of the truth of it, to be dealt with, by ſome, cunning Legiſlator; 
d and he comes and tells them, he had brought them an excellent Boch 
„ of Laws, which he had by Revelation from Gop; what would this lg- 
nify to a People that were-poſleſs'd with Mr*Hobbz's Notion of Inviſh 
ble Powers that were only Fancies, ſuch as appear in a Dream or 4 Glaſs; 
'. would they be at all perſuaded by ſuch an Argument to obedience? No 
but they would rather look on him as an Impoſtor, that went ay 
deceive them in the groſſeſt manner; which would raiſe. an invinaW 


prejudice againſt them. But, ſaith Mr. Hobbes, they had the Ong" ; 


i ſeeds of Religion, viz. Ignorance and Fear, and upon theſe ſuch Legijuin 


2 ; | le 
did work, But he can never make it out, that ever there Was © 4 7:64 
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esd w ith ſuch. Ignorance and Fear, but they had a notion of a Deity 
among them before ſuch Legiſlators appearing; and all the advantage 
they had, was from ſuch an antecedent Belief of a Gop; then indeed 
it was no hard matter for ſuch Legiſlators to impoſe upon them; but 


wichout it, the ſuppoſition-1s unreaſonable, But Mr. Hobbes faith, that - 


Men in the dark are afraid of Inviſible Powers. As tho there were no 
more to be {aid for the Being of Gop and Providence, than for ſtories 
of Hobgoblings , and this lies at the bottom of all his Diſcourſe. _ Where- 
in he contradicts the common Senſe and Reaſon of Mankind, who have 
agreed in the Notion and Belief of a Deity, and that as I have ſhew'd 


rom Socrates and Xenophon, as well as others in the eldeſt and beſt Ages, Phy c. 26. 


eren of the Gentile World. But Mr. Hobbes ſaith, where he ſpeaks his 
Mind more freely, that there is no Argument from Natural Reaſon doth 


prove that the World had its beginning from Gop; and yet he ſaith, there 


is no Argument to prove 4 Deity but from the Creation. So that all proof 


of a Gob in point of Reaſon, mult be deſtroy'd by him. This he knew Mr. Hobbes 


was objected againſt him; and the Anſwer he gives is, That there are * 


10 Arguments from Natural Reaſon, except the Creation, that have not 


P. 34. 


made it more doubtful to many than it ꝛbas before: and therefore his opi- 


nion is, that. this matter is to be left to the Law to determin, A very 
philoſophical Anſwer ! But why doth not the Argument from the Cre- 
ation hold, when himſelf had ſaid, that from the ſeries of Cauſes there 
muſt be one firſt Mover, 1. e. 4 Firſt and an Eternal Cauſe of all things? 
But that came in by the by, to avoid odzum in a Book for all Perſons 
reading ; but in his Philoſophical Diſcourſes, he doth not allow this Ar- 
gument to hold. For what reaſon ? Becauſe, ſaith he, it only proves, 
that « Man's Mind cannot go on in infinitum, but he muſt 5 4 ſome- 
where; and at laſt he grows weary, and knows not wyether be ſhould go 
on farther or not. And 1s this all the force of the Argument from te 
Creation? What becomes now of the Argument from the Mechanical 
Comrivance of tbe Human Body, which, he ſaid, was ſo clear a proof of a 
wiſe Maker, that be muſt be ſaid to be without a Mind, that did not aſſert 
that it was made by one? And this is in one of his Philoſophical Trea- 
ſes, publiſhed after the other; but in his Vindication of himſelf, he 
jultifies the former paſſage z only he ſaith, except the Creation. So that 
he knew not well what to ſay in this matter, but only to keep himſelf 
out of danger, he was reſolvd to ſubmit to the Law. But that is not 
dur Point: and why did he not go about to take off the Argument from 
ive wiſe Contrivance of things, which ought to go along with the other? 
but he knew it was far eafier to darken an Argument, wherein Erernit 

ind Infinity is concern'd; and ſo from thence would infer that in the 
(ries of Cauſes Men's-Mind are only puzzled and not convinced. But 
why, I pray, muſt a Man's Mind give over in the ſearch of Cauſes, as not 


wing whether he may go on or not? Can any thing be plainer in com- 


mon reaſon, than that in the order of Cauſes a Man muſt go on till he 
ave at a firſt Cauſe? What ſhould make a Man to ſtop here; for he 
kes he muſt go on till he comes at a firſt? No ; faith Mr. Hobbes, A 
lf Cauſe is infinite, and whatever is infinite is above our conception, and 
| But that is running from the order of Cauſes to the na- 
ue of the object, which is a thing of another conſideration. 


But he ſaith yet farther, That the Argument from motion doth only - 


pr be an eternity of motion, and not an eternal firſt Mover; becauſe as 


n 12 5 4 » . 
ung can be mov'd from it ſelf, ſo whatſoever gives motion muſt 


rſt moy'd. But all this depends upon the ſuppoſition that there is 


nothing 
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nothing in the Univerſe but Body; and if that be granted, his Atgumem 
holds: but if there be Mind diftin& from Body, and can give motion g; 
it, there is not ſo much as the color of reaſon in this Argument. And 0 
much in anſwer to the Second Atheiſtical Pretence. 8 
The Third Atheiſtical Pretence to be conſider'd, is, Thur there ; % 
ſuch common conſent of Mankind, as to God and Providence, as was aſe. 
ted by the Ancients, and is ſtill by the defenders of Religion; for upon ty 
late Diſcoveriz whole Nations habt been po without any ſenſe of G05 
or Religion. This is a thing very fit to be inquir'd into, with more ors 
than hath been yet usd about it: for, altho' we do not ground the 
truth of Religion merely upon ſuch a general conſent; but upon thot 
Arguments which the wiſer part of Mankind hath inſiſted upon; of which 
I have given ſome account in the foregoing Diſcourſe: who. an uni. 
verſal conſent doth manifeſtly ſhew that there is nothing repugnant 
to the common ſenſe of Mankind in it; nothing that lovks like x 
Trick or Impoſture, which could never ſo univerſally prevail as thi 
hath done; eſpecially among the more ſenſible and civiltz'd part dt 
Mankind. | & | 72 
But for our better underſtanding this Matter, it will be neceſſary n 
lay down ſome general Obſervations. | 
That we have reaſon to diſtinguiſh the more Prutiſo and Suunge peo. 
ple, from the more Tra&able and Reaſonable; becauſe it is pofhible for 
Mankind by an affected and univerſal negle& of all kind of Inſtruction, 
to degenerate almoſt to the nature of Brutes. But ſurely ſuch ate n 
fit to be brought in for the inſtances of what naturally belongs to Mar- 
kind: which we ovght to judge of by a due meaſure, 7. e. by ſuch s 
neither want natural capacity, nor are profefs d Savages, nor have tik 
improvements of the moſt civilized People. There are two ſorts of brt- 
tiſh People in the World, whoſe ſenſe in theſe matters is not much t 
de regarded. (I.) Such as have very little of common Humanity kt 
Acoſta of among them; ſuch as Acoſta deſcribes the Uros, who were ſuch dull a 
2 brutiſh People that they did not think themſelves Men; and fuch are tit 
Caffres or Hottentots, at the Cape of Good-hope, who by the laſt Aecoulit 
Voyage to we have of them remain as Beſtial and Sordid as ever; inſomuch thit 
Surat, An. | | ©", OP C 3 e 
152g, the Author who was among. them, ſaith, Thar if there be um medinin 
2. between Men and Beaſts, they lay in the faireſt claim to thut Jpectes. And 
Deſcripe, ſuch are the Caiguæ of Paraguaria (of whom aſterwurds,) 2.) Such 8 
Ind. 0ccid. expreſs open coſtempt and defiance of Laws as well as Religion, as the 
xp Chichimece in the Northern part of America, who are ſaid % habe 10 
Gent. Am. ĩc it hout any Government as well"as Religion; ( unleſs thut 'the offer ile 
„ rſt wild Beaſt they catch to the Sun) and ſo Acoſta deſeribes ben 
the Weſt- Savages among them; viz. without ing, Lam, G0, or Reaſon : Thot 
_ .. of Braſil are ſaid to be without Faith, without Lam, 'without 7 King; 
Du vat 03. and the Savages of Canada are deſcrib'd after the ſame manner. 50 th 
ſervatims if any Argument can be drawn from ſuch againſt Religion, it will 
EB. well hold againſt Law and Civil Government. 
rard, p. 132. De Laet Ind. Occid. I. a. c. 12 | „ pe 
2. We muſt not judg by light informations of mere Strangers, and 90 
ſons look'd on as Enemies; which is tlie cafe of the Inhabitants oft 
Deſorirt. Southern linde, whith we have only from Seanen Who landed un 
Tac. Le them, and were'ſuppos'd to come wich an ill deſign; "whoſe Ac Gal 
_ 31. muſt be very imperfe@ and partial. But in Le Marrs Ne 
Diariam read, that they could obſerve'no Offices of RO amumg them: 2 — "Li 
* ten to the ſame purpoſe of the Inliabitants of Horn Iſlind (as they es not 
45. 5 
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not far from New Guinea; but they ſcem d, he faith, to live like the Birds 
of the Air, without any care, upon the fruits of the Earth. But no cer- 
tainty can be grounded upon ſuch Obſervations. . Nor can we build any 
thing upon the Want of Religion in places not yet fully diſcover d; as 

what is ſaid by {ome of the People of Tedſo or Teſſo: For the firſt ac 
count given of it was from the Jeſuit Fronius, who liv'd long in Japan; Pf. mitt. 
and he deſcribes it as a Country of Savages; and he faith, that they 28. 1563. 
have no other Religion but the worſhip of the Heavens. And ſo Diodorus 

Sientus ſaith, the fight of the Heavens was that which brought Men firſt In Sic, 
0 Divine Worſhip ;, and he doth not attribute it to Ignorance and Fear, 
but to Admiration; and therefore fix'd on the Sun and Moon as their chief 

Gods ; which was the the moſt prevailing Idolatry in the World. But 

from hence we are not to infer that they believ'd no Gop above them; 

but they thought he that was above them was above their ſervice : bur 
their viſible Worſhip they thought ought to be paid to theſe viſible Gods, 
2s hath been already obſerv'd of the old Greeks ; and Diodorus Siculus 
faith the ſame of the Ep yptians. But as to theſe People of * we 
find the firſt Account of them was, that they were a very Savage People, 
but had ſuch kind of Religion as moſt antient Idolaters had: Since that 
time there hath been no exact Account given of them; the beſt we have 
is from the Dutch. Caron, who was Reſident 28 ſaith only, that 
this People are brutiſh ; and that the Japoneſe could never make a full diſ- 
covery of the Country, which is parted 1 e Japan by an Arm of the Sea, 
where it bounds on vaſt Mountains and Deſerts, ſo that the common Paſ- 
ſage is by ferrying over, If this be true, there is a-Paſlage by Land be- 

yond that Arm of the Sea, and ſo Japan is one Continent with it, which 

extends in probability to the Northern parts of America: For in the Ac- 

count of the Dutch Embaſſy to Fapan, A. D. 1641. we are told, That en 
in the Treaty between the Faponeſe Agent Syvoan and the Dutch, he G. p. 2). 
produc'd a Map of thoſe Parts agreeable to what Caron had ſaid; and they 

obſerve that Tell was in it of a vaſt extent, and reach'd to North Ame- 
rica, without any Streight of Anian. Martinius makes no doubt, that rr #- 
Japan was inhabited from Faſt Tartary, as well as by a Colony from China; 4fie,p.170. 
which he proves from their Cuſtoms and Language; but he thinks they 

came over the Water, or at leaſt over the Ice; for Fe ſaith, there are ſevere 

Winters there. But he faith withal, that the Chineſe do make Jeſſo à Manin. A- 
part of Tartary, and that it is join d with the Province of Niuthan and., b. 21. 
Jupi. F. Couplet agrees with Martinius, that Japan was peopled from Coupler 
Tirtary ;, and he faith, they have a Chronology of their Kings for 660 PY**- B 
Years before Chriſt, and long before that the Northern Tartars took poſ- Confuc. 
ſeſſion of Japan. So that the People of Teſſo and Japan are of the ſame er. 5. 3. 
Original. In the Dutch Account of Tedſo printed by Thevenot, in the 

ſecond Part of his Collections (which was taken from a Ship which went 

upon the Coaſts of that Country and People) we have a more favourable 
D:{cription both of the Country and People; only it is ſaid, that they do 

A love to take pains, bave little Government or Religion; but they ob- 

rv d ſome Superſtitious Practices among them. And what exact Account 
would be expected from ſuch, who went not thither to acquaint them- 

dres either with the Country or their Religion, but to find a paſſage 

her that way? 5 eln ug I”, 557 'A 

hat it is no certain rule that the People have no Religion, becaufe 3. 

rangers cannot find any ſet Times and Places of Worſhip among them. 

or this was a Principle among many Nations, that the Supreme GoD was 
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Chriſtian. 


Exped. ap. long time in China) gives this account of the Religion of that antient and 
Sinas,c.1o- famous Kingdom, That at firſt they omn d the Supreme Gop, Lord of Hea. 


ven; but afterwards they came to worſhip inferior Deities; and this, he 
ſaith; he took out of their moſt antient Annals and Books of Wiſdom, hi ch 


he faith, did not, in reſpett to Religion and 1 come ſhort of the beſt 
Philoſophers of Greece. He affirms, that the Sect of the Learned, as It 
calls them, did ſtill wotſhip one GoD, becauſe all inferior things are pre. 
ſerved and governed by him; but that they gave an inferior Worſhip in 


Spirits under him, They are ſilent about the Beginning of things, as og 


of their knowledg; but there are ſome of no ſuch reputation, that talk theis 


own vain Dreams, to which little regard is given. But Martinius hath 
Martin. given ſome account of theſe Notions among them; ſome would have al 
Hiſt. Sinic. by chance, others held the eternity of the Wetld. He faith, that their ay 
tient Books ſpeak of the ſupreme Governor of Heaven and Earth; and dl. 
tho' they have not 2 proper name for Gop, yet he confeſſes hey have ſuch 

Baroli as expreſs bis Authority and Government of the World. Bartoli ſaith, they 
Miſe f. are extremely miſtaken who charge this Learned Sef with Arbeiſm, be 
5. 73. Cauſe they haue no „ os nor publick Ceremonies of Worſhip for him; be. 
cauſe = apprehend that the ſupreme GoD is to be ſolemnly worſtifd mh 

Magaillans Ey him that is ſupreme among them. And Magaillans, who was well ac- 
ache quainted with the Court of China, and died there about 20 years fine, 
ch. 21. gives this account of Divine Worſhip, that at Pekim there is a Temple 
called the Temple of Heaven, wherem there is a very large Cupolo ſup- 
ported by 82 Pillars, wherein the Emperor himſelf offers Sacrifice m 

the day of the Winter Solſtice, with great ſolemnity and humility ;, and 
another wherein he doth the ſame at the Summer Solſtice : Before which, 

he ſaith, they obſerve a ſtrict Faſt for three days. He enquired of one of 

their 3 Men, what they meant by this ſolemn Worſhip of Heaven; 
whether it was dlirected to the material Heaven * He anſwer d that they 

too Heaven not only for the viſible Heaven, but for the Creator and Gover- 

nor of all things; and that at the four Seaſons of the Tear their Emperin 

did offer ſacrifice in Temples on purpoſe, not to the Creatures, but to the 

Coupler ſpiritual Heaven, F. Couplet ſaith, That by the antient Cuſtom of Chin, 
Deel ag l he Emperor only ſacrificed to the King of Heaven, as often as there wa 
Confuc. great occaſion för, it. And that if he were in a progreſs, he did it upon ile 
7.83. Hills and Mountains. And by the laſt account we have from China, we 
Le compte find the ſame Cuſtom is kept up at Pekim by the preſent Emperors, ſince ile 
ler. 2. Conqueſt of China. Now it were very unreaſonable to infer, that ther 


is no Religion or Worſhip of the Supreme Being in China, becauſe it | 


not commonly practis d; fince according to their Notion of Ceremoniss, | 


wherein they are the niceſt People in the World, they think none ought 
to perform Worſhip to the Supreme in Heaven, but he who is their Su- 
preme upon Earth. | | 
4 Another thing we are to obſerve in paſſing our judgment, whether 
Nations have any Religion. among them, is to have a care of truſting 90 
much to the Sayings of known and profeſsd Enemies; but as much - 
may be we ought to take the Opinion of the moſt free and difinterels 
Perſons, who have convers'd among them on the account of Relig" 
This I intend chiefly with reſpe& to the Spaniards accounts of the We} 
| Tedies, when their deſign was to enſlave the poor Indians ; for then tf 
made it their buſineſs to blacken them as much as poſſible, N 


| Book L Chap.1 1 


m be worſhip'd only by acts of the Mind; and that external Worſhip wa, 
Trigaur. de only for leſſer Deities. And Trigautius (or rather Riccius, who lived 4 
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—ting hem as 4 People without any ſenſe of Gob 97 Religion, of any. 

Virtues belonging to Human Nature. But the contrary appears fromi the 

frlt, the moſt impartial and the lateſt Accounts we have of them, from 

ſuch as have been converſant among them, upon the account of Religion. 
In the firſt Account we have of the Diſcoveries of the Weſt-Indies, we 

and that when Columbus came to the Iſlands of Hiſpaniola and Cuba, he ſoon * 

ound that they whrſhip'd the Sim and Moon, and the Heavens, but could not a, "” 

then diſcover what other Deities they worſhip'd: which Peter Martyr Anglerius 

underſtands both of the Natives and of the Caribbians, who were Savages, Per. Marc. 

and very troubleſom to them. And he tells a remarkable Story of one 1. 

of the Natives coming to Columbus at Cuba, being a Man of 80 years of 

ze, and defir'd to diſcourſe with him by an Interpreter. The ſubſtance 

o it was, That he underſtood that he with his Ship had given a great 

diſfurbance to the Natives, and bad him to conſider, that after death there 

were two Paſſages for Souls; the one dark and dreadful for thoſe who there 

roubleſom to Mankind, the other pleaſant and delightful for thoſe who pro- 

mote the peace and welfare 50 5 and if he conſider d that every Man 

was to receive according to his Actiont after death, he would give over be- 

ing ſo uneaſy to them. Columbus took the Advice very well, and pretended 

that they only came to aſſiſt them againſt the Savages and Cannibals, and 

would hurt none of them ;, which the old Man was ſo pleas'd with, that 

25 old as he was, he {aid he was ready to go with him in ſo good a deſign. 

Was there any thing that ſavor d of N or Irreligion in this Diſ- 

courſe, or what would not become a good C 1 to ſay? Beſides, the 

fame Author commends their way of Iiving far beyond what the Spaniards 

brought among them (as appear d by Columbus his own ſuffering for 

checking their Enormities.) They enjoy d the Profits of the Earth in com- 

mon, Without any diviſion or property, having 7 for every Family; 
and none ſuffer'd but ſuch as injur d others; and without Laws and 5 
they did what was right. This was a great Character from one who was 

particularly intruſted in the Affairs and Council of the Indies, and had 

al the Accounts ſent to him, out of which he fram'd his Decades. They 

tought, as he ſaith, that Contentment lay in a little compaſs , and they 

had nore than they knem what to do with. To the ſame purpoſe Lerius Ler. mi. 

les an account of a Conference he had with a Braſilian old Man about Pr 2 

Inde. I pray, ſaid he, why do your Countrymen take ſo much pains toc. 53. 

come bither for our Mood? Have they not enough for Fuel? Tes, ſaid 
Lerius, but your Brafil-wood is of great advantage to them in Trade, by 

which they grow very rich. Very well, faith he, and when they are ſo 

dich, do they not die as other Men do? And whither then go all theſe 
Riches ? Ty their Children or Relations. Then ſaid the poor Braſſlian, 

Jour Countrymen are & company of great Fools (inſigniter Fatui.) For why 

ſwuld they undergo ſo much toil and danger by Sea and Land, to get that 
lich they muſt part with when they die; and for wr Jae of thoſe Chil- 

wen, who might live as contentedly without thoſe Riches ? Do not you 

link that wwe love our Children as well as you But we are contented 

1 the ſame Earth which nouriſh'd us, will, do as much for them 2 Theſe 
Tarous Braſillans, faith Lerius, will riſe up in judgment againſt too many 

i Ment, To the ſame purpoſe, he faith, one of the Natives of Peru 

Berns d the Spaniards, who took ſo much pains to get their Gold; and 


%%% the Sea, reſtleſs and uneaſy, who might wth 
1 eſs trouble ger a ſubſiſtence at home. Theſe things I mention to ſhew, 
dat theſePeople were far enough from wanting Seriſe and Capacity when 
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Benzo Hiſt. 


Novi Orbis 
I, . C. 8. 


Cap. 1). 


Deſcript. 
Ind. Occid. 
l. I, c. 10. 


among them: but in probability he followed the later Spaniards, who 


Benzo |. 1. 
c. 25. 


Pet. Mart. 


Dec. 1: c.9. by the King of Spain, as himſelf tells us, to take the beſt intelligence he 


the Only, Eternal, Onmipotent, Inviſible Gop. This was extant Jong be. 


Deead. 3. 
c. 9. 


the Spaniards came among them; and ſeem'd to have a much tr 
tion of the Happineſs of Human Life than they had. 

But to ſhew how far oy were from being ꝛcithout Religion at thy 
time, we have an Account by Benzo (who liv'd a great while in the 
Weſt-Indies, upon their firſt Diſcovery) of an Oracle among them, which 
foretold the Spaniards a conſiderable time before. For the Cart; * 
and Bohitii, (i. e. their Great Men and Prieſts) told Columbus, Wo” 
the time of the Father of their preſent King, he and another King bud 
great mind to wit grand what world happen after their time, 837 70 tht 
end reſolv'd to apply themſelves to their Lemes (the Gods they worſhip) 
in an extraordinary manner, by faſting five days together in a moſt ſad mi 
mournful condition, And then they receiv'd that Oracle, upon which the 
made a moſt doleful Song, which they repeated at certain times; but noy 
they found things happen d to them Juſt as they were foretold, The 
ſame Benzo informs us, that after Columbus diſcover'd the Continent, the 
Iſlands were ſoon left by the Spaniards in hopes of greater gains; and 
finding they could not manage the Nations as they deſired, they ſet 
Perſons on purpoſe to make the worſt repreſentation poſſible of then 
that they might have an Edict to condemn them to perpetual Slaver : 
And therein they charge them with all manner of vices ; but as to fe. 
ligion, they only accuſe them of Idolatry. But, if they had found ay 
ſuch thing as Atheiſm and Irreligion among them, they would have been 
ſure not to have conceal'd that, 

Job. de Laet, in his Deſcription of the Iſle of Cuba, faith, That tle 
Inhabitants there had no Temple, no Sacrifices, no Religion. Which! 
could not but wonder at, the account being ſo different from that of the 
firſt Diſcoverers, who muſt certainly know beſt what Religion they bad 


Uer no. 


give the worſt accounts of them, to juſtify the moſt inhuman Crueltics 
which were us d againſt them. For Benzo ſaith, That of two million if 
Natives in Hiſpaniola, there were left not above 150 in his time; and 
the like Deſolation was made in Cuba, Jamaica, Port-Rico, and other 
places; and de Laet confeſſes that they were all long ſince deſtroy d. But 
if we take the Account given of theſe People upon the firſt Diſcovery, ve 
ſhall find it was very different. For Peter Martyr, who was implohel 


could meet with from the Indies, ſaith, That at firff they could find w 
other Worſhip among them but that of the Sun, and Moon, and the Heaune, 
but upon further acquaintance with them, they found out a great deal 
more, which related to their Religion; which he ſaid, he receiv'd from one 
who was imploy'd by Columbus himſelf in inſtructing them. They bad little 
Images, which they call'd Zemes, which they ſuppos d to be inhabited by 
Spirits, which gave Anſwers to them; but which is conſiderable, he faith, 
That they looł d on them only as a kind of Meſſengers between them an 


fore Ds Laet wrote his pompous Deſcription of the Weſt-Indies : 1 
Peter Martyt unknown to him? So far from it, that he mentions a 
commends him for his diligence : How then comes he to differ fo mu 


from him in his Account of their Religion? And he there mention 
fame Oracle which Benso had done, and adds, That the Natives I 
ſtood it at firſt 4 the Caribbians or Cannibals ; but at laſt fon . uf 
F the Spaniards. In another place he gives an account of 9660 
"Hi Andreas Morales his own Mouth, who was imploy'd by — 
| a 
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dernor to ſearch out what he could find concerning the Ifland and the 

Natives. And he found that they came from another Iſland, and built 4 

Honſe at the place of their landing, which they after conſecrated and en- 

wiched, and reverenced to the time of the Spaniards coming: and he makes 

+ to have been in as much eſteem _ them, as Jeruſalem to the Chri- 

tians, Mecca to the Mahumetans, and Tyrena in the Grand Canaries ; 

which he ſaith, as in ſuch eſteem among the Natives, that Perſons would 

with ſenging leap off from that Holy Rock, in hopes their Souls ſhould be 

made happy by it. But altho' this were a * Argument of ſuperſtitious 

Fuly in them, yet it ſhews the falſeneſs of that Saying in the firſt Rela- 

tion of Columbus his Voyage, That there was no ſuch thing as Religion in Columbi 

the Canaries - but thoſe who pretend to give a more exact Account, ſay, 1 

That the Natives did believe one Gop, Who puniſhed the Evil , and re- Congueſt de 

warded the Good. 8 3 ag 5 
The next we are to conſider, are the Savages which diſturbed the Na-p. oe. 

ves, before the Spaniards ;, who were called the Caribbians, or the In- 

habitants of the Carzbbe Iſlands. Theſe were a wild ſort of People, and 

z great terror to their Neighbours, whom they were wont to eat in 

triumph, after they had taken them; which was not the general pra- 

dice of the Indians, but only of the moſt Britiſh and Savage People a- 

mong them, as the Caribbiuns and thoſe of Braſil; but the other Natives 

both of the Iſlands and Continent abhorr'd it, as is found by the lateſt 

Diſcoveries. This appears by Chrift. de Acunna, who was imploy'd A. D. 


Relation 6 | 
1659. to diſcover the People about the River of Amazons ; and there he 


la Riviere 


des Ama- 
[ found a confiderable People call d Ague (the Spaniards call them Oma- zons, c. 52. 
e ge) and they were repreſented to be Eaters of the fleſh of their Enemies; 
d but he ſaith it was very falſe, and only a malicious calumny of the Por- 
0 tneſe ; and there he ſaith , It was a particular Cuftom of the Caribbes, 
(3 aid not us. 4 by at her Indians. And Dampier ſaith, That in all bis Adven- Dampier's 
of twes among the Indians, both Eaft and Weſt, he never met with any ſuch . 5 
id People as eat Man's Fleſh, and that he knew ſome of the Cannibal ſtories to 
er be falſe. But on the other fide, it cannot be deny'd that there had been 
ut ſuch a barbarous Practice, not only among the Caribbianc, but the Sava- 
6 vs of Braſil and elſewhere; as appears by the particular Accounts of 
e 


fuch as liyd among them, and ſaw their manner of doing it; as in Fob. 
he Lenus, Pet. Carder, Ant. Knivet ; but eſpecially in Claud. d Abbeville his Ler. Hift 
kelation of Maragnan, who is moſt particular in it; and he faith, that a" . 
10 taroſe from the Hatred and Revenge they expreſs thereby to their greateſt Pilgrims, © 
Lal Enemies ; and he adds, that their Stomachs cannot bear or digeſt it . 
but notwithſtanding it had been continud among them, becauſe their As _—_ 
Enemies did ſo by them; but they confeſs'd it to be cruel and barbarous, = '- 
but having been long us d, they could not lay it aſide, without a general E 
Unlent. Some ſay, that the I apuiz eat the Bodies of their Friends; but Maragnan, 
loſe who have liv'd among them, ſay nothing about it: which they bt af, 
rould not have omitted; and they are moſt to beirely'd upon. The Brabl. 
laribhe Iſlands were diſcover'd by Columbus in his ſecond Voyage: but . ; 
ieCaribbians would have no communication with them, flying into their 
lg. De Laet faith only, that they are u very brutiſh ſort of People, of L. 1. 6. 17. 
W ſhame or fidelity. Not a word of their Religion ; and it was not to 
q pected among them, who had very little regard to any thing but the 
UWlying their brutiſn Paſſions of Cruelty and Revenge, which are the 
ol things they were then remarkable for. Since that time, they have 
amore quietly, being ſo much over-power'd by the Plantations 155 _ 
N | MR aripbe 


<.5. fit in his own Mind. So, faith he, for want of a Law for Divine Wor 
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Caribbe Iſlands ;, by which means they have been brought to ſome kind 
of Humanity and Converſation, And there have been two underſtzry. 
ing Perſons converſant among them, who have given the beſt Account 
Kochefort We have of them; and thoſe are Monſ. Rochefort and F. Du Tertre; who 
Ty 4 both agree, that they have ſome knowledge of One Supreme Gay in 
175 Heaven, who is of infinite Goodneſs, and hurts no body; but as Dull. 
Du Terre tre, who liv'd longer among them, faith, they account the ſervice g 
a him a needleſs thing, being ſo far above them; but they are mighij 
e 1 : | f ; $3 m—_— a } 
par. 7. 5. 3. afraid of the Mabogas or evil Spirits, which they think deſign to 6 
them miſchief: and to appeaſe them they have their Boyez, who ae, 
kind of Sorcerers among them. They both agree, that they believe ths 
Immortality of the Soul; and that the principal Soul, which is that in the 
Heart, goes to Heaven. And Rochefort from hence concludes the truth 
of Cicero's ſaying, That the knowledge of Divinity is planted in the Hear 
of Men. 
Laet. Deſc. 4 But De Laet repreſents the Northern Indians to have been as much 
. 2. BY without Religion, as the Natives of Cuba and Hiſpamola ; and from ng 
ELD good grounds, altho* herein he did not rely upon the Spaniſh Reports 
L. 3. c. 18. So he faith of the Natives of New-found Land, of New-France, of the 
Souriquoſii, and other People of Canada, and the parts thereabouts, an 
of Virginia, &c. But I ſhall make it appear, that he took up with yer 
light Informations in this matter; which are contradicted by thoſe who 
livd longer among them, and underſtood their Senſe and Language bet 
ter. Tis true, which 1 ſuppoſe gave occaſion to the miſtake, that the 
Savages had no ſet and conſtant ways of Devotion; but at certain der 
ſons of the year, or in time of War and Calamities they had; or hoy: 
ever, to Perſons that diſcourſed with them, they did by no means dey 
a Gop, but thought it was no great matter whether they ſerv'd him or 
not in ſuch a manner; ſo that their chief fault lay in a groſs neglet df 
Religion, and not in any ſetled Principles of Irreligion. So the Steur 
Les Voyages de Champlain faith, He diſcours'd with the Savages of Canada, and found 
4 Siew they wanted no Capacity; and he aſked one of them, why they did not 


de Cham- ; 
plain, J. 3. pray to Gop; he anſwer'd, that everyone was left to pray as he thought 


ſhip, they liv'd like Brates: and he imputes a great deal to their Savage 

way of living upon Hunting; whereas if the Land were cultivated, | 

Furchas might be much eaſier to reduce them to Civility and Religion. Mr. Vir 
. Hao. ſſam one of the firſt Planters in New-England, had ſome diſcourſe with 
the Indian Savages about Religion, and God's being the Author of al 
our Bleſſings, which they agreed to, and ſaid, That they ownd G00, 

and calld bim Kirtitan: upon which I obſerve, that he ingenuoully i 

tracts the Accounts he had given before of the Natives; vis. That 4% 

bad no Religion or Knowledge of Gop; for, ſaith he, we find ths they 

do own one ſupreme Being, who was creator of Heaven and Fant , by 

Acoſta They likewiſe own'd many Divine Powers under him. Therefore Auſt 
Hiſt. of theſpeaking of the Indian Savages, ſaith, Ir is no hard matter to perſuade 
© 2. * them of a ſupreme Gop, be they never ſo barbarous and brutiſb. 11 
Jo. de laet But I muſt do that right to Fob. de Laet, as to ſhew that after he 14 
2 receiv'd better Information, he did ſpeak more favourably of the Relig 
merican, of the Indians: For in his Book againſt Grotius, ten years after k 
7 * other, he hath an Obſervation on purpoſe to clear this matter. Fat 
Voyage du Sagard had publiſh'd an Account of his Voyage to the Hurons, à Poop 
Pays de of New-France, or Canada, near the Lake call'd Mare dulce, where 


Hurons, lea 
c. 18. | 1 
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earnt their Language, and ſo was better able to judg of their Opinions; 
ind he faith, Their general Senſe was, that there was one Creator, who 
made the World; and that in their Language he was: call'd Ataouacon. 
Which is ſince confirm'd by the Account of the French Miſſions into thoſe 
darts; eſpecially of Paulus Firvenzus, who ſpent a Winter among them, ff Cana 
to converſe with them in their own Language. And when he preach d d, 1 5.78. 
to them about Gop, they all' aſked him, what he meant by it; he totd 
them he meant ſuch a Being who had infinite Power,  atid made Heaven 
ind Earth : upon which they looked upon one another, and cried out 
rauen. Sagard ſaith, They believe the Immortality of the Soul; and P. 27. 
the latter Accounts ſay, That he was told that the Sduriquoſii did truß 
believe one GoD that created all things. Which is very different from 
e Lact's former Account of them. But de Laet goes on, that he under- 
food by Davis and Baffm, that the Natives of thoſe parts where they bad 
been, i. e. (about Fretum Davis and Groenland) were Idolaters, and 
wrſbip'd rhe Sun. Davis in the Account of his Voyage faith, That they nackluic. 
were a very tractablè People, void of craft or double dealings, and eaſy to Jo. 3: 
le brought to any Civility or good Order; but they judg'd them to be Ido-"O 
laters and to worſhip the Sun; This is quite another thing from being.. 
mere Savages, and having no Religion among them.. Farther he owns Ha- 
fins Account of the People of Virginia, that they believ'd many Gods of 
diferent degrees, but one ſupreme GOD who was from eternity. But he had 
publiſh'd to the World in his Deſcription, that their only Religion was to 
worſbip every thing they were. afraid of, as Fire, Water, Thunder, Guns, 
Horſes, &c. and the Devil, whom they called Okie. Hariot, who con- Hariot ef 
rerfed among them, faith no ſuch thing; but he ſaith expreſſy, That Ln, 
they own d that GoD made the World, and that Souls are immortal, and 
that they ſhall receive in another World according to their actions in this. 
What a different Account is this concerning the ſame People? And if 
Lederer may be believ'd, who went among the Hidian Natives, not far Lederer 
tom Virginia, he ſaith, Okæe was the name of the Creatour of all . * 
linge among them; to him the high Prieſt alone offers ſacrifice; bir 
their ordinary Devotion is perform d to leſſer Deities, to whom they ſup- 
joſe ſublunary affairs are committed. Denton, who liv'd among the In- Denton of 
con Savages about New-York, faith, That their ſolemn worſhip was not _ York - 
3 or or twice a year; unleſs upon extraordinary occaſions, as making 
ar, &c. | . 275 
[ſhall not need to purſue this matter any farther; ſince he owns the 
Kligion that was practis'd not only in Peru and Mexico, but in other 
lars of the Veſt- Indies. Only as to Chili he faith, that we have no cer- 
amy, but only that they have. ſolenm Oaths by one they call Enonamon. 
ut Marcgravins in the account he gives of Chili, ſaith at firſt, That G. Marc- 
te know not Go p, nor his worſbip, &c. but this muſt be underſtood ofa clear _ 
d diſtin knowledge of him ; for he ſaith afterwards, That they have Chili e. 
ſme knowledge of a ſupreme Being, by whom all earthly things and buman 
n are governed; whom they call Pillan. ; ; 
The only difficulty then remaining as to the Weſt-Indies, is as to the 1 
ale of Paraquaria and Braſil. For it is affirm'd, That there are whole Y 
Mons there who know nothing of GoD, or Religion. Which muſt be 
wre ſtrictly inquir d into. 
| to Paraquaria, it is ſaid, that Nicholas del Techo in bis Letters from 
7% ſaith that the Caigue, (a People of that Country) had no name 
ob, or the Soul of Man; and no publick worſhip, nor Idols. But 
| L | the 
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ij. Prov. the fame Nicholas del T:cho hath publiſ d a full Relation of all thepy 
1. ceedings in Paraquaria and thereabouts, on the account of Religion, 2nd 
caleo del therein he hath acquainted the World with the ſeveral Nations that in 
Tec 1275 habit thoſe parts between Braſil and Peru, &c. which were ſcarce hey 
| of before. The Diaigritæ, (who rather belong to Iucumania, bet 
L 2. c. 18. Paraquaria and Chili) he faith, were wworſhipers of the Sun, after a par- 
ticular manner; and they believ'd the immortality of Souls, and that ti. 
Souls of their great Men went into the greater Stars, and of ordinary Pa. 
L. 4. c. 16. ple into the leſſer. The Guaicurei worſhipped the Moon and Bootes. The 
7. 5. c. . Guarani were à very ſuperſtitions People, but they could not tell what Gon 
Chap. a3. they worſhiped , but they were mightily addicted to Sorcery. The (1. 
chaquini worſhiped the Sun, and Thunder, and Lightning. In the Plain 
L. 3. c. 12. between Ris del Plata and Tucumania, he ſaith, are à very large Peil, 
who have little regard to Religion; but they believe that after death, thep 
L. 2. c. 26. Souls return to their Creator, In Chili, he ſaith, when one God the O 
ator Twas preach'd to them, one of their Caſiques (or great Men) flood ij 
and ſaid, that they would not bear that the power of creating ſhould he 
long to any but their God Pillan; and that he plac'd the Souls of ther 
great Men after death about the Sn, Aſter all theſe he mentions the 
T. 9. e. ag. Canigue, as the ſmalleſt and moſt inconſiderable and brutiſb People anng 
them: They were a moſt ſavage ſort of Creatures, that could hardly 
ſpeak ſo as to be underſtood ; he ſaith, They were much more like to Ape 
than Men, and liv'd upon Mice, and Ants, and Vipers, &c. utrique ſexu, 
ſaith he, renuifſmus rationis uſus eſt: they are harder to be tamed than 
wild Beaſts; and if they are put in chains, they ſtarve themſelves, An 
this is all the account he there gives of them, and ſaith not a word df 
their Religion; and it were very unreaſonable to expect any from them, 
It is not improbable that others could not find a word for Gop or the 
Soul among them; for they were not able to ſpeak ſenſe, at leaſt lo à 
to be underſtood by Strangers, 
Come we now to the People of Braſil, who are ſaid to he without ay 
notion of GoD. But thoſe who have been beſt acquainted among then 
Hiſt. Navi, aſſure us, that they believe the immortality of Souls, and rewards and 
1 7 puniſhments after death. And from hence Lerius himſelf argues ag int 
224 the Atheiſtical Perſons of his time; and that altho' they will not i 
words own Gop, yet he faith, they ſhew the inward couwiction the 
Lact. d& have of him; eſpecially when it thunders; which de Laet confeſſes tief 
Ori. Gen. call Tid cunanga, a noiſe made by the Supreme Excellence: for Tujd 
9.193. he faith ſignifies ſo much in their Language. And he adds, That . 
are very atprebenſive of evil Spirits; that they do own a God of the Mour 
tains, and of the Highways; and altho they differ in their 1dolatry a 
ſuperſtition, yet he confeſſes it generally prevails among them, and the c 
innumerable People who live on both ſides the vaſt River de la Plata. Mar 
We” gravius, a Learned Man, who liv'd in Brafil, and underſtood their Lat 
Reg. c. 9. guage ſo far as to write a Grammar of it, ſaith expreſſy, That they a. 
God Tia and Tupana; and in the ſhort Dictionary of Emmanuel F 
raes, Tupana is rendred Deus. But the great Argument to Leri . 
that they had no public exerciſe of Religion; which was the common 1 
of the Savages in all parts, who livd under no Laws; not that 4 
believ'd no God, but they would not be at the trouble to ſerve f 
233 Ludolphus ſaith of the Gallani, a ſavage People who had abend 5. 
5 l. run Aby/ſmia, that they had no publick worſhip, but if any 0 iche 
about a Supreme Gop, they would anſwer, Heaven. So Delon 10 
1 8 
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Inhabitants of Madagaſcar, that they did not queſtion a Supreme Being Dcllon Re- 

c governs all; but with a ſtrange blind 2240 that 55 1945 ny (fn ta 2 
nece{ſity of praying to him, Francis Catichæe, who fojourned 2 long time i. c. 8. 5 - 
among them, faith, he could obſerve no ny exerciſe of Religion among pg 
chem ;; but they aid not deny a GOD to be dhe Creator of all, and afſertede.Cauche, 
the Immortality of the Soul; but Good and Bad went to Heaven. Flacurtt, - 
lid five Years among them, and he agrees in the ſame, as to no publick ric | 
exerciſe of Religion . but he faith} They believe One GoD, of Whom they Madagaſ: ® 
2 with honor and reſpect. P. Gillet in the Account of his Voyage to Janet d. 
Goyane 1674, ſaith,” That the Nouragues, and Acoquas, and Galibis, all Hage dans 
ges in owning One GoD in Heaven, but they give no Morſbip to him. 1 Goyane, 

Job. dos Santos faith of ſome of the Caffres (with whom he conyers'd) miſtvire de 


That they are the moſt brutiſh and barbarous People in the World, but {E#biopic 


S 
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| they hold the Immortality of the Soul, and have a confusd knowleadg that = oa : 
4. there is 4 Great Gop from a Natural Inſlin# : but they pray not to him. oy 2 
10 But for thoſe Caffres at the Cape of good Hope, they may vye with any * 539. 


* for Brutiſhneſs ;, but by the laſt Accounts given of them, by thoſe who liv d 
7 among them, and publiſh'd by F. Tachard, we find that they do worſhip Voyage de 


te one GoD, altho' they have à confus'd knowledg of bim; but they ſeem to 0 og 
me have little regard to another Life, but ſacrifice for Rain and good Seaſons. 

ll By which it appears that the Account given of them in Thevenot's Col- Thevenot, 
per lections is not true, viz. That they have no knowledg of Gop, altho it ** 7 = 
ul, were not much to be wonder'd at, ſince the ſame Author faith, they are 

1an the moſt barbarous People in the World. But that was a haſty Obſervation 

\nd by Strangers, who could not underſtand one word they ſpake : For 

of dir James Lancaſter ſaid, That in ſeven weeks time, the ſharpeſt Wit a- Purchas, 
en. mong them could not learn one word of their Language; their Speech being . — 
the uttered only in the Throat, like the Caaiguæ in Paraquaria. * r 

) 8 And fo * Pliny-mentions-a People of Africa, who made a _ * Stridorque non vox; adeo 


. . 3 7 g | ſ ni : 
wiſe without any articulate Pronunciation; who were ſure- lin. N.H J. f. f. b. carent. 


ly the Anceſtors of thoſe Hotentots, concerning whom it 
8 hard to affirm any thing, unleſs they have learnt lately to expreſs 
themſelves better: As it ſeems they have done by Monſ. de la Loubere's Du Ry: 
Account of them; for he ſaith, That they have ſome kind of Worſhip at Siam -” 
new and full Moons; and be thinks they own a good GoD, to whom they p 112. | 
need not to pray; but that there is a bad one, to whom they pray not to hurt 
tem, And in the Journal of Monſ. de Chaumont, we read, That they Journal dn 
babe no great regard to Religion; but when they want Rain, they fray to . 
certain Being whom they know not, hut that lives above; and offer Milt, 
ive beſt thing they haue; and that the Dutch Secretary had ſeen them at 
this Sacrifice with Eyes lifted up to Heaven, and in à profound filence, _ 

Thus [ have gone thro all the Nations I have met with, who have _ 
been ſaid to be at hon any Notion of Gop or Religion; there remains on- 
ly one Odjection to be taken off, which relates to à Sect in the BH 
ladies, which is ſaid to be Acheiſtical in their Principles, having an Exter- 
nal Doctrine for the People, and an Internal, which they keep from them. 

To give the beſt Account I can of this matter; all the late Writers of 

China do-agree, that beſides the original Doctrine of the Country, there 

vas brought in long fince, (they generally ſay 65 Tears after Chriſt) a | 
* Seb from Indoſthan, which they call Xekiao. The Author is ſup- Gn” 

ab to be one Telia, or Taca (as the Faponeſe call him) who livd g 

Mg defore. Matt. Ritctts, (or Trig autiue) ſaith, This Sect was at firſt print. ] 
Ted with great applauſe,” ecauſe it ſes forth the Immortality of "oj er: 
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Soul, and the Rewards and Puniſhments of another Life; but not eter © 

| becauſe it introduc'd the Doctrine of Tranſmigration of Souls, In order 

to the Happineſs after Death, it requir'd Particular Devotions to Lol 

which by that means ſpread over all China and Japan, as well as gthy, 

parts of the Indies, and Abſtinence from Fleſh, as well as from Muy, 
Stealing, &c. and Auſterities, Celibate, Retirement from the World, jy 

great Liberalities to the Tapoins and Bonzes., Wherein Bertol, Mam 

and the reſt agree. But there was a Secret under all this, viz. That tj, 

was but an external Doctrine for the People, hut the internal Dottrins __ 

another thing, that the ſupreme Felicity lay in Eternal Nothing; or as th 

Martina. rather called it, an Eternal Quiet, and that Souls are to paſs from 2 
41a, P. 7. 70 Body, ſaith Martinius, till they are fit For it. F. Couplet, who hath 
Couplet. given the fulleſt Account of this matter, ſaith, That when Naca came h 
Det 4 die, he ſent for ſome of his choiceſt Diſciples, and told them, that the h. 
&rine be had bitherto declared to them 1was only a ſhew, and not the'trut)- 

Paragr- 4. and that all things came out of nothing, and would end in notbihg, as th; 
Le compte late Author Le Compte expreſſes it; and that is the Abyſs where al an 
port hopes muſt end. But Coupler ſaith, That his Diſciples take great care, thi 
Let.2, this come not among the People; and only thoſe, he ſaith, even among the 
Bonzes and others are admitted to it, who are. thought capable of ſuch 
Secret. The Eternal Doctrine they look on, as he ſaith, as the wooden . 

count which is raiſed to ſt * the other; but they are by all means fi 

keeping that up among the People. But it is not clear what they under. 


| Loubere ſtand y Returning to Nothing; for Monſ. De la Loubere ſaith, They d. 
4. ume not underſtand proper Annibilation by it, but in a myſtical ſenſe ;, and two 


2 288. things are umply'd by it, 1. That ſuch Souls as arrive to it, are paſt al 


Fears of returning to the Body. 2. That they live in perfect eaſe and quit, 
without any kind of action. And ſo Couplet explains it, by Acting, Undr- 
ſtanding, and deſiring nothing; ſo that this is the higheſt degree of Quie 
Hiſt. Nat, tiſms And ſo Monſ. Gervaiſe, who was among thoſe of Siam, and en. 
& Pit. du deavour'd to underſtand their Doctrine, ſaith, That Anmbilation is to be 


Siam, Part. 


3. c. 5.163. e underſtood, and not in a phyſical ſenſe, As appears by wiut 


ouplet ſaith, That one of Xaca's poſterity ſpent nine years with hit Fact 
to the Wall, thinking of nothing, and f came perfect. But from hence 
he ſadly laments the ſpreading of Atheiſm among the Chineſe, who wer 
willing to underſtand it in the groſſeſt fenfe. © x: 9 
And ſuppoſe it be fo taken, what imaginable ground can it be for Men 
of ſenſe, (as the Chineſe would be thought above others) to take this for 
granted, becauſe ſuch an Impoſtor ſaid it; concerning whom ſo many 
incredible things are ſaid by them, that ſome haye queſtion'd whether 
there ever was ſuch a Perſon or not: and Lonbere fs to think this 
Story a Fiction of the Chineſe ; for he can find nothing of him among 
the Talapoms of Siam, with whoſe Traditions he was very converſant. 
But what reaſon or demonſtration did he offer? What ground could 
they have to believe one who had been an Impoſtor all his days ſhoul 
ſpeak uu g J ing, EE 
Bunt all this ſignifies nothing to the conſent of Mankind : For this u 
to be kept up as a Secret, and only to be communicated to ſuch as were 
thought capable of it. If they thought this ta be the truth; why 1 
it not to be diſcoverd? Was it becauſe the People were {till 16 
kept up in the common perſuafion about Religion? And was this 10 
the ſake of the Bonzes, of whom the wiſe People of China had 3 * 
mean opinion, as they all agree? Therefore it could not be for cakes 
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ſakes. But the People might grow more unruly, if this were known, If 
the Bonzes Were ſo bad as they make them, they might rather think the 
People would be better without them; and the beſt ſervice they could 
do, was to lay open the fraud and impoſture of theſe Men, as thoſe who 
preach'd Chriſtianity in China and Fapan after they underſtood their Lan- 
ouaves, did very freely. And yet they did aſſert Gop and Providence, 
and the Rewards and Puniſhments of another Life, againſt all the Do&rines 
of Jaca, both as to the External and Internal ham. Marth. Riccius having 
attain'd to good {kill in the Language of China, publiſh'd an account of 
the Chriſtian Doctrine at Pekim, A. D. 1603. wherein he aſſerted the Being 
of God, not only from Natural Reaſon, but from their own moſt an- 
tient Books, of which Conplet gives a. large account, and how the Inter- coupler. 
preters of latter times had peryerted the Senſe of them. We have in _ 
Kircher a Summary of the Chriſtian Faith, as it was publiſh'd in China ; Kireber, 
and therein we find on what grounds they aſſerted the Being of Gop, .= 275 
againſt the Atheiſtical ſenſe of Tacas Doctrine, That all things came out 2 c. 10. 
nothing: For, F nothing were firſt, how came things into Being? there- 
fore to bring them into Being, there muſt be a Creator before them and 
this Creator is be whom we call God. This was plain and true Reaſon- 
ing, and impoſſible to be anſwer d by the ſubtileſt of thoſe Atheiſtical 
Wits of China. For nothing can produce Nothing. So that if Tacas in- 
terior Doctrine were true, That all things came out of Nothing, it muſt 
neceſſary follow, that there muſt be Nothing before any thing; and what 
poſlible imagination can any Man of ſenſe have, how any thing ſhould 
by it ſelf come out of Nothing? There is no repugnancy at all in con- 
cciying that an Infinite Power ſhould give a Being to that which had it 
not before 5 for altho the difference between not being and being be ſo [is 
great, yet where we ſuppoſe a Power Infinite in the Cauſe, that ma i 
command the terms of that diſtance, by giving a Being to that which = 
had it not before. To ſay that Nothing can be produced out of nothing, 
implies that nothing can of it ſelf reſult out of nothing, where there is 
no ſuperior Cauſe; but to ſay that by no Cauſe whatſoever any thing 
an be put into Being which had it not before, is to take away all poſſi- 
bility of an Infinite Power, without any reaſon, when the very Being of 
things is an impregnable reaſon. for it. For ſince we are certain things 
arc, we muſt be certain that they came into Being; and that muſt be 
ether out of nothing by themſelves, which is impoſſible; or it muſt be 
om ur a Power which can give Being where it was not, which muſt 
Innnite, - ; 2 , n 4 
Thus far I have conſidered the General Prejudices againſt Religion, 
| ad the Atheiſtical Pretences of this Age, and have ſhew'd how very little 
Alley ſignify to any Perſons that will take the pains to examin them. 
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Ea N 0 Discourst II. 3-1-4 
The Modern Atheiſtical Hypotheſes examin d þ in] 
5 the Unreaſonableneſs of them ſhew'ld. he 


Now come to conſider the Atheiſtical Hypotheſes of this Age, whi 
I I ſhall rank under theſe two Head : ge | 1 085 

I. Such as have a Tendency towards Arheifm. 

2. Such as are plainly Atheiſtical, e 

As to the former, I ſhall inſiſt upon theſe two: 

(I.) Such as weaken the known and generally receivd Proofs of Gop and 


Providence. | | 
(2.) Such as attribute too much to the Mechanical Powers of Matter aud 
Motion. | 11 | 


I begin with thoſe who have gone about to weaken the known and 
generally received Arguments for Gop and Providence; which I have 
at large ſhew'd, were thoſe taken from the manifeſt effects of Wiſdom 
and Deſign in the parts of Animals, and in the frame of the World. | 
am far from intending to lay the charge of Atheiſm on any who hae 
weakned ſome Arguments to prove a Gop, when they have induſtriouſy 
ſet themſelves to do it from any other, altho' not ſo firm, nor to gene- 
rally receiv'd. For I conſider the fondneſs Men have for their own In- 
ventions, and how apt therefore they are to ſlight other Arguments in com. 

1 pariſon with them. And this I take to have been the caſe of à Modem 
Prins, Philoſopher gf great and deſerved Reputation: For he deſigning to do 
Phil. Part. ſomething beyond other Men, thought he did nothing unleſs he produced 
+ #22 Arguments which he thought had not been purſued by others. Toth 
Reſp;ad 5. end he {et aſide the Argument from Final Cauſes, for two Reaſons. 
I. Becauſe in Phyſical Inquiries we ought to make uſe of none but the 
ſtrongeſt Reaſons. 2. Becauſe all Gos ends are unſearchable by 1, 
being kept cloſe in the Abyſs of his infinite Wiſdom. But when he, ws 
{martly urged by his learned Adverſary, That altho upon another oc 
ſion he might ſet aſide Final Cauſes, yet he ought not when the Honor 
of Gop, as the Maker of the Soul, is concerned; for by theſe means tlic 
Argument from the light of Nature, as to the Wiſdom, Providence, 
Power, and Exiſtence of Gop would be caſt off; which he looks on & 
the chief Argument (which 1s taken from the parts of the viſible World 
the Heavens, Earth, Plants, Animals, and eſpecially Mankind ;) He 
had no other anſwer to make, but that what tas brought for # Final 
Cauſe, ought to be referred to the Efficient ; i. e. that from thoſe things us 
ought to know and honor God, as the Mak r, hut not to gueſs for _ 
end he made them. Which is a ſtrange anſwer to be made by one! 10 
much ſagacity. For, as Gaſſendus well urges, how can we honor 

for the excellent uſe of theſe things, and not know for what end the) 
were made? Wherein lies the difference between the Uſe and the 
in this caſe? For he that adores God for the Uſe, muſt do it for the Ln 

A he deſigned thoſe things for. PF 


2 
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"Bit; ſaith Des Cartes, In. Moral Conſiderations, wherein it is 4 pious 
line to make uſe of Comectures, We may conſider GoD's End; but not in 
Phy "cok Speculations , ꝛoherein we muſt only make uſe of the ſtrongeſt 
. a, 2 5 " | | 
15 which Gaſſendus very well anſwers, That if he takes away the Fi- 
nal Cauſe, he weakens the Argument for the Efficient for that leads us 
to him. And it is not the bare fight of the viſible World which makes 
us own GoD to be the Maker of it; becauſe it is poſſible for Men to 
think that theſe things were ſo from Eternity, or came by Chance: but 
when we obſerve the Wiſdom of Gop in the deſign and contrivance, 4 
men we come upon good grounds to own the Efficient Cauſe, and to 6 
adore him for the Workmanſhip of his hands. As, faith he, if a Man 
ſees a Paſſage for Water, between Stones on each fide with an Arch over, 
that doth not preſently convince him that it is a Bridge; becauſe pieces 
of Rocks might happen ſo, as to afford ſuch a Paflage : but when he 
comes to conſider the Order in which they are framed and hold together, 
and the conveniency of Mankind for paſling over, he cannot then but 
acknowledg there was a ſkilful Artificer who managed it, and that it 
could not be done by Chance. | 1 8 | 
To the other Argument, That GoD's ends are unſearchable, he an- 
ſwers, That it is not to be denied that Gor may have ends above our 
reach; but on the other ſide, there are ends which lie open to our view; 
as faith he, particularly in the Body of Man, as the frame of the Mouth 
for reſpiration and nouriſhment, and all other Paſlages ſo exactly fitted 
for thoſe ends; and ſo the Bones, Muſcles, Nerves, and other parts of 
the Body : but there are three eſpecially which ſtrike him with admira- 
tion. 1. The Umbilical Veſlels, the fitneſs of them for diſtribution of 
Nouriſhment to the Embryo, and the alteration after the Child is born. 
2. The Valves of the Heart, and the ſeveral Veſſels for receiving and di- 
ſtributing the Blood. 3. The Perforation of the Tendons which ſerve 
to draw the Fingers into the Hollow of the Hand. Theſe were cloſe and 
prelling Inſtances, of which Gaſſendus profeſſeth, that neither bimſelf nor 
any of his acquaintance, who had made it their buſineſs to ſearch into the 
Cauſes of things, were able to give any other Account of them, but from 
the Wiſdom and Power of Gop. And he challenges Des Cartes to thew 
lim, art Mechanical Cauſe could produce ſuch Valves about the Heart ;, 
our of what matter, and in what manner they were made; how they came 
t have ſuch a Temper, Conſiſtence, Flexibility, Bigneſs, Figure, Situa- _ 
ton, &c. But I do not find that he ever undertook to give any anſwer | —-T 
vit; but by a Letter to Merſennus, it ſeems he was of opinion, that be Eyiſt. Part. 
wd give an account of the formation of the ſeveral parts of Animals in a* . 98. 
Mechanical way, ſuppoſmg Gop to have eſtabliſhed thoſe Laws of Mecha- 
mm, which be ſuppoſes in the ſame manner as be had explained the grains 
of Salt, and figures of Snow in his Meteors. But however he might pleaſe 
limſelf in his Opinion, he hath given the World no manner of ſatiſ- 
Mon about it inſomuch that his poſthumous piece to that purpoſe is 
charged with great and fundamental Miſtakes. - However his Diſciples 
un on upon the ſame ground, that Final Cauſes are to be conſidered only Regis ne. 
n Morals ; and they muſt overthrow the Argument to prove a Deity, — a A 
om the Wiſdom and Contrivance in the works of Creation, which, ac: Niztich. in 
Ording to them are only occaſion of our Meditation and Praiſe. Rut ene 
ow can Men of ſenſe ſatisfy themſelves with this Anſwer? For can wer. e. 
7c thanks to Gop for the uſe of our Senſes, without knowing that Gop 


gave 
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P. 1. n. al. becauſe there is no neceſſary connexion between the ſeveral moments if Ext 


gave us Eyes to ſee with, with ſuch admirable contrivance for that hy 
poſe ? and ſo for all the variety of Organs for our Hearing, unleſ v. 
are ſatisfied that Gop did really give them for thoſe ends? Otheryic 
all that we have to do, is to thank God for putting Matter into Motion 
and for eſtabliſhing thoſe Laws of Mechaniſm from whence theſe Orgy, 
reſulted. With what Devotion can we praiſe Gop for the Benefits pe 
have from the Influences of Heaven and the Fruits of the Earth, if ther, 
things were not intended for our good; but it fell out by the Lays df 
Mechaniſm, that we have theſe advantages by them? So that all N. 
tural Religion, according to this Hypotheſis, comes to no more than 21 
acknowledgment of Gop to be the Efficient Cauſe of the World, altho 
we have no reaſon from his Works to conclude him to be ſo. Tv, ſay 
they, from them as the effects of a Firſt Cauſe, which put Matter into ne. 


tion, we may; but not from the ends which GoD intend: by them, which 


are above our capacity. But this falls ſhort of Ariſtocle's Divinity ; for he 
aſſerted, that not only the firſt Motion was from Gop, but the Order of 
the Univerſe ; and that Gop did deſign the mutual Benefits which one 
part of it hath from others: but according to theſe Laws of Mechaniſm, 


op only put the Matter into motion with ſuch Laws, and then every 


thing came into the order it is in, without any deſign of Providence, 
Which takes away all Life and Spirit and Religion, which depends upon 
God's managing the affairs of the World; and without that Men 
may own a Firſt Mover, and yet live as without God in the Worll, 
What reaſon can we 1magin, why we ought to give Gop thanks for 
fruitful Seaſons, or to pray to him in time of Drought and Scarcity, if 
he hath left all theſe things to the natural courſe, which he hath eſlz- 
bliſned in the World? But it is not denied by Des Cartes, That Gop 
may reveal to us his own Ends, and then we are to believe them, and i 
ſerve him accordingly ;, but that without ſuch Revelation, we cannot find 
them out, Now this I fay is contrary to the general ſenſe of Mankind, 
where there hath been the moſt confuſed Notion of a Gop. For I have 
already obſerved, that even the Caffres of Soldania (or at the Cape of Good 
Hope) do pray ſolemnly to Gop in their diſtreſſes for want of Rain; 
and the Savages of the Northern parts of America do the ſame at ſome 
Seaſons of the Year above others; ſo that if the conſent of Mankind fig 


nify any thing as to the Being of Gop, it will do as much as to his Pro. 


vidential care of the World. And if ſuch a confuſed Idea did carry # 
long with it the Notion of his Providence, much more the clear and d. 
ſtin& Idea of him. For Des Cartes proves the Being of Gop from the 
Idea of him in our Minds. Now what is there in that Idea, which 
doth not equally imply Providence, as well as his Exiſtence £ For, why 
ſhould not a Being abſolutely perfect as well regard the Well-being as the 
Being of his Creatures? By the name of God in this Idea, he ſaith he 
underſtands 2 certain Subſtance, infinite, independent, moſt intelligent and 
moſt powerful; by which himſelf and all other things were created. Bit 
this is not all; for he acknowledges ſoon after, and in other places, fla 


ftence in a contingent Being, we moſt evidently know our dependence on this 
ſuperior Being for our conſervation ;, which he therefore owns to be 4 ch. 


tinued Creation. From hence J infer, that Des Cartes his own Idea o 

Gop doth imply a particular Providence. For, if we depend upon him 

for every moment of our Subſiſtence, and Conſervation differ only by - 

act of our Mind from Creation, as he affirms ; then there is as immedle 1 
4 
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mat of Providence in our daily Subſiſtence, as in our firſt Being. But 

how 1s this conſiſtent with leaving all to the Mechanical Laws of Mo- 

on? If it be ſaid, Thar this is only a general act of Providence in pre- 

bing thing in that ſtate he hath put them into; I demand farther, 

Whether thoſe very Laws of Motion be not the Effect of a wiſe Provi- 

lence? And whether we cannot from them infer, that theſe Laws were 

zirected for very good ends? I do not think this can be denied. And 

f it cannot, then I am {ure it certainly follows, that we may know ſome 

ends which GoD hath; whereas Des Cartes ſaid, That all GoD's ends 

ire unknown to Us, being kept ſecret in the Abyſs of his infinite Wiſdom. 

pt the ends of appointing the Laws of Motion may be known; and if 

theſe, why not as well the particular ends of thoſe works of his which 

we find ſo uſeful to Mankind? Eſpecially when his Providence is imply'd 

in that very Idea from whence he infers his Exiſtence. * 
can by no means ſuſpe& that Des Cartes deſigned to take away the 

farce of other Arguments for a Deity, that he might ſecretly undermine 

the belief of a GoD, by introducing his Argument from the Idea, which 

he knew would not hold; (as ſome have ſuggeſted) for J am fatisfy'd, 

that he thought this Argument beyond any other: For, in a Letter to a. 

Friend, he faith, He had found out ſuch an Argument as gave him full ſu- Ren. Des 

fi faction; and by which he more certainly knew that there was a Gop, S, Ep: 

than the truth of any Geometrical Propoſition, but he doubted, whether be xy. 10g. 

could make others underſtand it ſo well ts be himſelf did. To the ſame 

purpoſe he ſpeaks in a Letter to Merſennus. And in another Letter to En. 10g. 

Merſennus, he faith, That he thought himſelf bound in conſcience to pub- op 222 

lib bis Arguments to prove the Exiſtence of God. Which being written 

to his intimate Friends, ſhew ſufficiently his own apprehenſion of the 

ſtrength of them. But what opinion ſoever he had of it himſelf, they 

have not met with ſuch a reception among thinking Men, as a Geome- 

tical Demonſtration would have done; altho' he hath endeavor'd to put 

tiem into that form. For, after all, they cannot conceive how an ob- Pot Rep. 

ke reality of an Idea in the Mind, can prove the real exiſtence of * 

int object out of the Mind. He grants, That it doth not hold in other? 

las; but that there is ſome thing ſo peculiar to this Idea that the Mind 

wuld not frame it, if it had not a real Exiſtence: now here lies the main 

Uficulty, what that is in this Idea, diſtin& from all others, which ſo ex- 

reds the capacity of human Underſtanding, that we could not have ſuch 

a Idea, unleſs the object were in being. | | 

The force of his Argument, as himſelf hath put it in the Mathema- 

cl way, Ee , bete. = 

The objective reality in our Ideas muſt have ſome Cauſe in which it is 

eller formally, or eminently : but we haue ſuch an Idea within us, which 

"ut within us either of thoſe ways; and * there muſt be ſome other 


therefore he is. Now here 


uſe of it, which can be none but GoD; 4a: 
de difficulty returns, vis. to ſhew what neceſſary Connexion there is 
ii the Objettive Reality in the Idea, and the real Exiſtence of the 
p, 3out of the Idea. For that he ſaith, by Axiom 5. That this is the true 
ſh ple o Knowledg ;, for, ſaith he, we do not know that there is ſuch a 
155 4% te viſible Heaven, barely becauſe we ſee it; for that goes no far- 
1 than our ſenſe: but our knowledge is an act of the Mind from the 
I; cb ariſes from hence that the Objettive Reality of the Idea in our 
q , * doth come from the thing it ſelf as the true Cauſe; and the more of 
ana Reality there is, by Axiom 6. in Subſtance than Accident, and 


2 
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in an Infinite Subſtance than a Finite, 2 much more doth it prove the E. 
iſtence of the thing repreſented by the Idea. | 


% 


But the caſe ſtill ſeems different between an Idea raiſed in our Mis 
from an object of Senſe; and that which the Mind raiſes within i ta 
about an infinite Subſtance. For, altho' it be impoſſible for the Mini 
to make an Objective Reality, which is infinite, by its own power: Vet 
it doth not appear, but that it may frame an Idea within it ſelf to whic 
it ſets no bounds, and fo is infinite to it. And here lies the main'growy 
of the Miſtake : If our Idea were infinitely perfect as God himſelf; 
no doubt it were wholly out of our power to make it; but then! 
would follow, that Idea with its Objective Reality muſt be Gop: if | 
be not Gop, it muſt be finite; and if it be finite, it is within the pop. 
er of our Minds to frame it. For, altho' our conceptions of Gop be ng 
merely Negative, yet whatſoever conceptions we have, they are not a 
quate; and if not, they are imperfect; and ſo come within the reach o 
Our capacities. 2 ? 

Cenſur, When the Learned Monſ. Huet urged this Argument againſt Des Cy. 
8 — 8 tes, That the Idea in us muſt be finite; becauſe it wants ſomething to nul 
93. it perfect, being not adequate: Monſ. Regis, who undertook to defend 
27 Des Cartes, anſwers, That if the Idea be taken formally as it is in us, ſoi 
de Nin. is finite; but if wwe take it with its objective Reality, ſo it is infinite, an 
Huet, above our power: And as to its not being adequate, he ſaith, it doth m 
19% follow that it is finite oljectively, but only formally; becauſe it repreſmt 
P. 198. an infinite object, and it is ſufficient to make it infinite becauſe it repreſam 
| as much as we can apprehend. I grant, that if it reaches as far as our 
pacity will go, it may be {aid to be infinite in regard of its object, altho 
it be finite as to our manner of apprehending it; but {till the main di 
ficulty returns, viz. how a finite Idea in us can prove the Exiſtence of 
an infinite Object. For the Queſtion is not barely about our manner d 
conception of an infinite Being, which muſt be according to our capac 
ties; but whether ſuch a finite Idea, as we are capable of, can prove il 
infinite Being: for our Idea can repreſent to us an object to which ve 
can ſet no bounds ; but how doth it hence appear that it muſt be an it 
finite object really exiſting, and that ſuch an Idea muſt proceed from at 
infinite Cauſe? Altho' theſe things be not ſo clear as were to be willi 
yet we muſt not diſſemble the force of this Argument ſo far as it gos, 
vis. That we cannot form an Idea of Nothing; and that we have 1 
Ideas in our Minds, but what have a proper Cauſe for them; either from 
without us by Senſe, or from within by the acts of our own Minds. As 
if a Man hath an Idea of a rare piece of workmanſhip, either he hill 
ſcen it, or elſe hath been told it, or was able to invent it. But here 
be no evidence from Senſe, and no Man can find within himſelf a poet 
to frame ſuch an object as Gop; therefore either he muſt have it fol 
others, or elſe Gop himſelf hath imprinted it in our Minds. Nov 
the Idea of God had been alike in all, viz. of a Being infinitely vi 
powerful and good, there might have been great reaſon to have belier 
it to have been planted in our Minds; but the general Idea of G0D 
among Mankind was too dark and confus d to form any Argument from 
it; and it related chiefly to his power, and ſome kind of goodnels; bu 
not ſo as to exclude any other Beings from being honored as Gods. 


that the force of it cannot be taken from the conſent of Mankind in th 


Idea; but if it be only ſaid, That this is @ true and-juſt Idea of 52 
and that. there are other Arguments to prove it from his Works; 40 1 


6 was >. 
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1 may and ought to be allow'd. But the Meraphyſical Subtilty of this - 


Argument, As it was managed by Des Cartes; was fo great, that not 
merely perſons of common Capacities could not comprehend it; but he 
complains himſelf, That the Mathematicians would not be convinced of 
the demonſtrative force of it. Upon which he makes a ſharp Reflection, pes cartes 
That the Mathematicks did rather hinder than farther Men in Metaphyſical 22 2 2 
ulations: | . N he Bs 122 TTY i | 
9 Tr my buſineſs is not to lay open the weakneſs of theſe Arguments, | | 
but only to ſhew, that there 1s no cauſe to lay aſide thoſe which have | 
been always uſed, and approved by the moſt ſincere and intelligent Per- 
{ons in all Ages. And this I ſhall make appear from his ſecond Argu- 
ment in his Meditations, but the firſt in his Principles, where he briefly 
lays it down after this manner. That among the ſeveral Ideas, of our princp. 
K. Minds, we find one of a Being infinitely perfect in Wiſdom and Power, Tr. I. 
of which hath not a contingent, but a neceſſary exiſtence; which being 
contained in the Idea, it follows that ſuch a Being actually exiſts. Des 
tes in his 5th Meditation confeſſes, That at firſt appearance this looks 
like a piece of Sophiſtry ; but he ſaith, that upon conſideration, neceſſa- 
ry Exiſtence doth as much belong to an infinite perfe& Being, as three | 
Angles do to a Triangle. But he objects againſt his own Argument, . 
that our thoughts put no neceſſity upon things; as if I conceive a Moun- 
tin, I muſt likewiſe conceive a Valley, but it doth not follow that there 
is a Mountain exiſting : But, faith he, the difference is, that in this 
aſe there is no neceſſity of a Mountain's exiſting, but only that a Moun- 
tain and Valley cannot be ſeparated ; but in the other, it is not our 
Thought makes neceſſary exiſtence to belong to Gop, but the nature of 
the thing makes that Thought neceſſary. For, faith he, I can frame no 
other Idea that hath neceſſary exiſtence beſides, nor can I make more 
than one GoD who hath it; which ſhews that it is no arbitrary or ficti- 
tious Idea, But Gaſſendus and others ſay, That all this is a Paralogiſim; 
becauſe 1t ſuppoſes that which it ſhould prove, vis. that Gop exiſts, 
which was the thing in queſtion; and withal they ſay, It is a piece of 
Spliſtry to argue from the Idea in the Mind to the exiſtence of the 
thing out of the Mind. And this is the main thing which Monſ. Huer 
nſiſis upon; for he ſaith, This Argument proves no more, than that a moſt Cenſur. | 
perfect Being muſt neceſſarily exiſt in that way in which it doth exiſt ; if . 
it relates to the Idea, then it neceſſarily exiſts only in the Mind; if it re- . 8. 38 
lates to the thing, then it really exiſts out of the Mind; but the Argument | 
ath not hold from one to the other. To this Monſ. Regis anſwers, That Rane 2? 
moſe things which are ſaid only to exiſt in the Mind, have their foun- 5 ot In 
tion out of the Mind; as a Syren, from the Ideas of a Fiſh and a Wo- ka 
man joyn'd together: and ſo other Chimeras are form'd from joyning 
things in the Mind, which nature hath not joyn'd; for a Man cannot 
tae an Idea of nothing. But in the Idea of a perfect Being he cannot 
\linguiſh that which is in the Mind, and that which is out of the . * 
ind. And that here is no taking that for granted which ought to be | 
oved; but it is only arguing from the nature of the thing; and not 
« Lppoſing it to be, and thence proving that it is. For it is as much 
the nature of a perfect Being to have neceſſary exiſtence, as of the na- 
lire of a Triangle to have three Angles. SIE hue | 1 
Lg thus the matter ſtands as to this Argument, fo that whatſoever 
oh there is in it, we plainly ſee that Perſons of great Sagacity and 
Sent, ſuſpect that there is ſomething in it of the. nature of a Para- 
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logiſm. And therefore there can be no reaſon why we ſhould quit ch. 
former Arguments, which were plain and obvious to all capacities for 
ſuch a Metaphiſical + oo tire which thoſe who are moſt verſe; VF 
Demonſtrations will not allow. Let the followers of Des Cartes maoy; 
and defend this Argument as well as they can; but let them not delpie 
and reject all others, which have had the approbation of all Ages, and 
the wiſeſt Perſons in them; and that upon ſuch frivolous pretences, thy 
we cannot comprehend all the ends of Divine Wiſdom. en 
Boyle oo But Des Cartes in an Epiſtle mentioned by Mr. Boyle, faith, Thi j 
Final Cal- ig A childiſh and abſurd thing to affirm in Metaphyſicks, that Gop I 
ſes, p. 36. 4 . 90% C4 
proud Man, had no other end in building the World but to be praiſed 5 
Men; or in making the Sun, which is ſo much bigger than the Earth, hy 
only to give light to Mankind, who take up ſo ſmall a part of it. Which 
is an Expreſſion not at all becoming the reverence due to the great Cres. 
tor of the World, from any one that doth acknowledg him truly to he 
ſo. For the objection, if it be any, lies againſt his making the World 
at all: ſince it may as well be ſaid, to be hike 4 proud Prince, only th 
 fhew the greatneſs of his Power and Wiſdom. But what is it which ſuch 
Men would have? Can they imagin the World ſhould, be made with. 
out any ends at all? Is that becoming the wiſdom of the Maker? 0: 
would they not have theſe ends to be known? To what purpoſe are 
great and noble ends deſign'd, if they are not to be underſtood? And 
by whom can they be underſtood, but by rational and intelligent Beings? 
It is a great preſumption. in Mankind to pretend to know all the ends 
which the wiſe Creator had in the vaſt Fabric of the Univerſe; for ſome 
of the great parts of 1t are almoſt wholly unknown to us; I mean as to 
the fix d Stars, every one of which of the firſt magnitude, is ſaid to be 
above a hundred times in bigneſs beyond the Globe of the Earth; aol 
yet how {mall do they appear to us? And in thoſe other Celeſtial Bo- 
dies, which we can hardly diſcern without the help of Glaſſes of a late 
invention: and we are told by ſkilful Aſtronomers, that there are many 
Stars not viſible, even with the help of Teleſcopes ; and that they n. 
ther leſſen than add to the greatneſs of the fix d Stars. But if they had 
given us a fuller view of them, we cannot imagin, that Gop's great ends 
could depend upon ſuch way of diſcovery : If all his deſign had been to 
be admir'd by Mankind for the greatneſs of his work, it would hae 
been plac'd more within our reach; and the Earth we live upon would 
have born ſome bigger proportion to the Celeſtial Bodies, which is cot 
cluded to be but a Point in compariſon of the Starry Heaven; and the 
very Orb of the Sun is thought to be no more in reſpe& of the whole 
Firmament. So that the main parts of the Univerſe cannot be ſaid i 
be made for our view. We grant therefore that the infinitely wiſe and 
powerful Creator hath great and glorious ends, which are above our 
reach; but how doth it follow from hence, that he hath no ends which 
we can judg of? For even in thoſe things which we diſcern at ſo gr 
a diſtance, we ſee enough to admire the infinite Majeſty of him that 
made them; and conſequently to adore, and fear him: And whatever 
other ends he may have which we cannot ſee into; yet this 5 the 
beſt and moſt proper end for us with reſpe& to him. Other ends might 
ſatisfy our curioſity more, but this tends moſt to promote our true hap” 
pineſs. As I have ſhew'd in the precedent Difcourſe that the wile 
Philoſophers, Socrates, Plato, Ariſtorle; and the Pychagoreans all ages ; 
upon Principles of Natural Reaſon, that the true happineſs of Mank n 
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hy in being made like to Gop, not in an affectation of greatneſs and 
power, but in goodneſs and true wiſdom; which lay in the knowledg 
of GoD, and a temper of Mind {utable-to our appprehenſions of him. 
Now if thoſe ends be attainable by ſuch Diſcoveries, which God hath 
made of himſelf in the works of Creation, it is to little purpoſe for any 
to pretend that we cannot know the particular ends which he had in 
making ſuch a number of vaſt Bodies of Light in tlie Heavens, nor why 
they are placed in ſuch a manner, and at ſo great a diſtance from us; 
nor whether the ſpace between be wholly void, or filled up with an 
Ethereal Matter, nor of what uſe thoſe ſeveral Bodies of the Stars are 
with reſpect to themſelves, or the reſt of the Univerſe. Suppoſing that 
we are to ſeek as to theſe, and many other things relating to the viſible 
Frame of the World, muſt, we therefore ceaſe to admire and praiſe the 
great GOD, the Maker of all, leaſt we ſhould ſeem to flatter him for 
his Greatneſs and Power? There is doubtleſs a juſt veneration due to an 
infinite Majeſty, in what way ſoever he ſhews himſelf; but it is too 
mean a thing to imagin that theſe things were done by him only to be 
admir'd and prais'd by his own Creatures: But if ſuch an Admiration 
tends to beget 1n them a greater and deeper ſence of his Wiſdom, Power 
and Goodneſs ; and that be the beſt and moſt effectual means to bring 
Mankind to a conſtant fear and love of him, and thereby to fit them for 
a future Wy can any Man of ſenſe think this to be an end unbe- 
coming the Creator of the World ? | PEGS Fs 

But theſe are ſaid to be good Moral ends, but not proper for Phyſical 
Speculations, J anſwer, That thoſe are truly the moſt Philoſophical Con- 
templations, which lead us to the beſt and moſt noble ends of our Be- 
ings; for this was of old look d on as the trueſt end of Philoſophy, and 
the firſt occaſion of it. For, it is agreed on all hands, that it had its 
name from Pythagoras: And it is very well obſerv'd by S. Auguſtin, that aug. ad 
the Doctrinè of the Soul's immortality gave the firſt occaſion to the Greeks Voluſ. 
to apply themſelves to Philoſophy, and from hence Pythagoras began it : was 
Who was inſtructed therein by his Maſters Thales and Pherecydes; and 
ter long Travels into ſeveral Countries for his own ſatisfaction, he at 
lat fix'd at Crotone in Italy, and there took upon him to inſtru& others 
in the way to Immortality : but finding great reaſon to miſtruſt many 
vo came to be his Scholars, he ſet up a very ſevere Diſcipline in his 
School (which: prov'd his ruin at laſt) and would admit none but ſuch 
8 he had ſufficiently tried. But when he was aſk'd by one of the Great 
Men of thoſe parts, V bat it was he profeſs d, he ſaid nothing but Philo- 
ſly, or a Love of Wiſdom; which he made to conſiſt in two things, 
Aſearch after Truth, and a purſuit of Virtue. But by Truth he did not 
underſtand the Phy/ical Cauſes of things, but Abſtracted and Metaphy- 

al Speculations.; for his Notion was, that there was no certainty to be 
tad from mere ſenſible things, which rather perplexed and confounded 

lens Minds, which were apt to judg by the impreſſions of Senſe; (and 

5 opinion was that the Senſe only tranſmitted the Objects, but it was 
tte Mind which ſaw and heard, &c.) therefore to prevent falſe judg- 
its, he thought it neceſſary to draw off their Minds from ſenfible 

ets; to this end he bethought himſelf of the way of reaſoning by 
why and Numbers as is before obſerv'd, which were ſo ſoon and ſo groſ- 
j miſunderſtood. He bad learnt, ſaith Porphyry, from the Eaſtern Magi, 
7 GOD was Light and Truth; and therefore he look'd on a ſearch at- - 
@ Truth as one way of. aſſimilation to Gop. But the main thing was 
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= - in the practice of Virtue; of which there is a ſhort Abſtract in the 
1 = Golden Verſes, and Hierocles declares in the beginning, The deſign 
Stob. Eclog. them all was to bring Mankind to a likenefs to the Divine Nature, | ny 
12 in this, ſaith Eudorus in Stobeus, Socrates and Plato agreed with Pytha- 
goras, That this was the chief end of Philoſophy; but Plato added Kal q 
Alcin, cum, as far as Mankind could attain to it. And ſo Alcinous expreſet 
27 the ſenſe of Plato: but he tells us, That Plato ſometimes ſet it forth by 
being Wiſe, and Fuſt, and Holy; ſometimes by 1 GOD ; becauſe 
according to the ancient Saying GoD is the beginning and end of all things, 
This, faith Hierocles, is the end of the Pythagorean Philofophy, t pin 
wings to our Souls, that when death comes, we may leave a mortal By 
behind us, and fly to the immortal Manſions above, and partake of a Di. 
Simplic. in ine Nature, as far as we are capable of it. And Simplicius in the he. 
cle. ginning of his Commentaries on Ariſtotle ſaith, The end of Philoſoply i 
to attain to our moſt perfect Happineſs ; and if a Man arriv'd to the top, 
Philoſophy, he might be a God, and not a Man. Theſe things I mention 
to ſhew, that Philoſophy as it was underſtood by the Ancients was far 
from excluding Final Cauſes, or Moral Conſiderations of things; ſince 
its great end was to bring Men to a likeneſs to G. 
This being then the true original end of Philoſophy, to improve Mens 
Minds in order to their Happineſs, how came the conſideration of the 
great ends of GoD in the World, to he thought unbecoming Philoſophi- 
cal Speculations? The reaſon was, that the immortality of the Soul 
| hath been excluded too. For, altho' according to the Doctrin of De; 
Cartes its diſtinction from the Body be aſſerted and proved, yet its im- 
mortality is paſs'd over; under this pretence, that GoD may fix its dura 
tion by his Will; and therefore unleſs we know the Will of Gop in it, 
we can determin nothing in Philoſophy about it. But the Ancient Phi- 
loſophers made the immortality of the Soul the foundation of all ther 
Inquiries, and therefore took in all ſuch conſiderations as tended to im- 
prove, and refine, and purify the Minds of Men. For which end I. 
ral Conſiderations are moſt proper. And therefore it cannot but ſeem 
{trange to any thinking Man, to obſerve theſe to be ſo induſtriouſly it 
aſide, on pretence that we cannot find out the ends that Gop had in fre: 
ming the World, and the ſeveral parts of it : and yet at the fame time 
they pretend to have found all the Mechanical Powers of Matter, which 
is much more difficult to comprehend. But of that afterwards: we no 
conſider Final Cauſes. And have we not reaſon to conclude from the 
preſent Frame of the World with reſpe& to mankind, that the Maker 
of it intended to diſpoſe things for their advantage? Let Men conſider 
the Faculties of their Minds together with the Materials about them, 
and the Organs Gop hath given them to make uſe of them ; and cat} 
they think otherwiſe, but that Gop hath abundantly made up to them, 
what other Creatures ſeem to exceed them in > Their Underſtanding, 
and Contrivance, and artificial Inventions go far beyond the naturi 
ſtrength and ſagacity of Brutes, as to the comfortable way of ſubli 
ſtence. They can make the Brutes to be very ſerviceable to them, 5 lo 
Diet, Clothing, Journeying, Habitations, &c. They can find out ways 
to communicate their Thoughts to each other at a great diſtance, a 
entertain commerce in the remoteſt parts, by the help of their o 9 
ventions as to Navigation. So that if one Country be not ſufften 
furniſhed, they can bring home the products of others. And Fs 
the benefit of Trading (which in theſe later Ages is grown to ſo mi 4 
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a reputation above what it had in elder Ages) is owing to the happy 
Invention of the uſe of the Magnet. But ſet afide theſe modern Improve- 
ments, and conſider Mankind as mere Natives of their ſeveral Countries, 
take all together, and the Inhabitants of the Earth have no cauſe to com- 
lain of Providence; which makes up what is wanting in one thing by 
* {ach advantages another way, that moſt Nations are fond of their own 
Countries, and would not change them. The ancient Geographers in- Herod. l f. 
deed mention People who curſed the riſing and ſetting Sun, becauſe bis bg. 
heat wwas intolerable to them; and the Philoſophers thought they had great Plin.1. 5. 
reaſon to conclude the Torrid Zone uninhabitable. But the experience © *: 
of theſe latter times have found it quite otherwiſe, and that the places 
there were fully peopled, and their condition tolerable enough, and in 
{me reſpects pleaſant to them: as to the fruitfulneſs of Land, and num- 
bers of Rivers and plenty of commodities. And as to Heat, that is very 
much qualify'd, by the conſtant breezes in the-Day-time, and coolneſs 
of the Nights; and the particular ſituation of ſome places, at a very lit- 
tle diſtance have Winter. and Summer; which ſhews that the Seaſons do 
not merely depend upon the Sun, but upon the motion of the Air; for 
where that 1s ſtopt by the height of Mountains, there is Winter on one 
fide, and Summer on the other; as I/. Yoſſnrs obſerves on the coaſt of , vey. ds 
Malabar and about the Mountains of Arabia, Congo and Bengala, and , — 295 
other places: And Ludolphus confirms it concerning the Mountains of Cn. 
Malabar , inſomuch, that he ſaith, he King there may keep a perpetual ad Hiſt. 
Summer, only by croſſing the Mountains. Others have given a more par- 4 y_ ; 
ticular account of it, and tell us, That the Cherſoneſe between the Ri- Bilge. 
vers of Indus and Ganges, is divided in the middle by a ridge of High fel, 
Hills, which they call the Gate; on the one ſide is Malabar, and on * 
the other Coromandel: and that it is Winter on one ſide from April to 
September, and Summer on the other; and that not above 20 Leagues 
diſtance in croſſing the Mountains. And the ſame is ſaid to be at Cape 
Razalpate in Arabia, and in Jamaica; which is imputed to the Moun- 
tans ſtopping the current of Vapours wherein the particles of them are 
driven together, and fall down into drops of Rain; and ſo. the Seaſons 
depend upon the Monſons or fix*d Winds in thoſe parts; the North- 
caſt blowing on one fide from November to April, and the Souther- 
ly on the other from April to November. Sir H. Middleton ſpeaks of purchas 
ſo great cold on the Mountains of Arabia, that he could not have be- Pil Jo. If. 
lex d it, unleſs he bad felt it himſelf; for he deſpis'd their information??? 
Mecca, who knew the Country far better. But he thought he went 
cording to Reaſon, as the Ancients did; but Experience hath plainly 
Uſcover'd their miſtakes. For Heat and Cold are found not to depend 
merely upon the nearneſs or diſtance of the Sun; for other things we 
nd may not only qualify that heat, but produce cold where it was 
alt expected. Acoſta tells us that the old Philoſophers went upon Acoſta if 
nnciples of Common Reaſon, when they ſuppoſed the Torrid Zone was N 
ninbabitable, but notwithſtanding he found it fo far from being ſo, that 
be thought it pleaſant and agreeable, and ſaw it full of People, and he 
lich, chat the Air is cleareſt when the Sun is fartheſt off, and fulleſt of 
bd and Rain when the Sun is neareſt, As he ſhews at large from the 
uperlence himſelf had in thoſe parts. Some places of the Torrid Lone (. 
obſerves to be Temperate, as in oe, and the Plains of Peru; ſome 
y cold, as at Potuſi; ſome very hot, as in ſome parts of Athiopia, 
l and the Moluccas. The temperateneſs of it he imputes to. the c. 1. 
| | l r 
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Rains, to the ſhortneſs of the Days, the nearneſs to the Ocean, 1, 
|. height of Lands and Mountains, but eſpecially to the Winds. Por be 
c. 13. faith, The Providence of GoD hath ſo order'd it, that the freſh and I 
Winds do qualify the exceſſrve heat of the Sun. But he obſerves, that l. 
C. 3. c. 8. ſides the Breezes from the Sea by day, there are Land-winds by nigly 
which ſerve very much to temper the heat of the Air. 8 
It look'd like an Objection againſt Providence, when Men concluded 
that by the nearneſs of the Sun within the Tropics, ſo great a part g 
the Earth as the Torrid Zone ſhould be ſcorch'd by the. Sun, as not to 
be capable of habitation by Mankind : but when the contrary is now 
found moſt certainly true, and ſuch reaſons are given for it, which 
Mankind could not have thought of, have we not ground to infer thut 
Providence had certainly ſuch an end as the good of Mankind, to order 
things ſo, as by ſeveral means to make thoſe habitations not only tolers 
ble, but in many places delightful? By this we ſee how vain thoſe old 
Arguments againſt Providence were, which were grounded on this ſup. 
poſition, that ſo great a part of the Earth was uſeleſs to Mankind by the 
intolerable heat of the Sun. Yet how confidently doth Lucretius argue 
upon this ſuppeſition, as tho' he could demonſtrate againſt Providence 

from Heaven and Earth? 


2 1 ll. MS... 


Hoc tamen ex ipſis cœli rationibus auſim 
Confirmare, aliiſque ex rebus reddere multis, 
Nequaq uam nobis divinitus eſſe paratam 
| Naturam rerum, tanta flat prædita culpa. 
Principio quantum cli tegit impetus ingens, 
Inde ir fox partem montes, Hluæque ferarum 
Poſſedere, tenent rupes, vaſteque paludes, 
Et mare, quod late terrarum diſtinet oras. 
Inde duas porro prope parteis fervidus ardor, 
Afﬀfiduuſque geli caſus mortalibus aufert. Lucret. l. 3 


So much room taken up by the Heavens, ſo much by Mountains, Woods, 
Rocks, Marſhes and Seas; and two parts of the Earth uſeleſs for Mankind 
by intolerable Heat and Cold; that he could never imagin this Earth wa 
fram'd with deſign for the good of Mankind. And yet at the ſame time 
there were Philoſophers, who thought the conveniencies for Mankind 
were ſo great in this World, that from thence they infer'd that there 
was a Providence, which had a particular regard to the advantages which 
they enjoy; and this without any Revelation from Gop of thoſe ends 
which he deſign'd. The Stoics knew, as well as Epicurus, the compals 
of the Heavens, the greatneſs of the Mountains, Woods, Rocks and 
Seas; and they believ'd as much that ſome parts of the Earth were not 
to be inhabited; ih rl they concluded, that there was a deſign of Pro- 


vidence in all with reſpect to Mankind. For they took notice, not 
merely of the ſpace which the Heavens took up, but of the great Beauij, 
and order, and uſefulneſs of the Celeftial Bodies; and particularly the 
convenient diſtance of the Sun to make the Earth fruitful and pleaſant; 
and to diſtinguiſh Days and Nights for Works and Reſt ; and that the 
Mountains were large ſtore-houſes for Metals and Rivers, which © 
not otherwiſe be ſupply'd ; and that the Seas afforded plenty of F 7 
and large conveniencies for Commerce; and the Woods were furniſh 


with Timber to make Veſſels out of, to paſs over. thoſe Seas, aud ; 
£ * * 5 prefers 
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eser a correſpondence among Mankind at the greateſt diſtance for 
"heir mutual advantage; and if there were uncultivated parts of the Earth, 
hat only ſhew'd that Gop did not give theſe things to make Mankind 
hy and idle, but to exerciſe thoſe abilities both of Body and Mind, 
which he had given them. CCC 

But as to the two parts of the Earth being wholly unſerviceable to 
Mankind, by reaſon of exceſſive Heat or Cold, that is found by expe- 
rience of later Ages to have been a great miſtake. But Ariſtotle is poſi- 
tire in It, That the Places near the Sun have no Waters nor Paſtures; and Ariſt. Me- 
that the remote Northern parts are not to be inhabited for the Cold. But. 
both theſe Aſſertions are found to be falſe ; however his Authority was 


follow'd. Inſomuch ; that Pliny ſaith, Of five Zones two are tiſeleſs by lin. 1. 2. 
extremity of Cold; and that there is nothing but a perpetual Miſt, and a © 68. 
hining Froſt , and that within the Tropicks all is burnt up by the heat of 

the Sun, which 1s ſo intenſe, that, he ſaith, there is no paſſage from one 
Temperate Zone to the other, This is a ſtrange Account to us now, and 

given by a Man who had read all Authors then extant about theſe mat- 

ters; and it is the ſtranger, becauſe in the Chapter before he ſaith, That 

Hanno paſſed from Cadiz to the end of Arabia, (which is much doubted) 

md that Eudoxus came to Cadiz from the Arabian Gulph ; and that ano- 

ther went from Spain to Æthiopia on the account of Trade; and that ſome 

Indians trading abroad were caſt by ſtorms on the Northern Coaſts, who 

were preſented to the Proconſul of Gaul. How could theſe things be, and 

yet they ſuch ſtrangers to the Torrid Zone, thro! which they muſt paſs? 

But he ſeem'd to take it for granted, That thoſe Regions were unpaſſable, _ 
and uninbabitable, altho' himſelf mentions ſeveral Nations which liv'd L S. c:8: 
within the Torrid Zone; as the Negroes on both fides the River Niger, the 
Garamantes, Troglodyte (whom Ludolphus makes to be ſame with the 
Hitentots ) and ſeveral others. Now if all theſe Countries were burnt 

up, how come ſo many People to be then known to live here; and fo 


. they were from the time of Herodotus, who mentions them? But how Herder. 
different are the beſt Accounts we now have of theſe Places from what 4 1 

a the Antients imagin'd >? The Country of the ＋ e thro' which the Sli. rf 

* Mer runs (which is ſuppos d to be of the ſame Nature (if not Original) 

4 vith the Nile, and overflows the Country of the Negroes, in the fame 


manner and at the {ame time that the Nile doth Ep ypr ) is, according to 
i lite Author, a populous and fertile Country, who ſaith, that the Natives (Mate to 
endure the Heat with eaſe, and are healthful and vigorous. Another, TIO . 
who ſpent ſome time in that Country, faith, That the Heat is more ſup- Relation de 
able by the cool Wind which blows ;, and that for 6 Months it is as 128% 95. 
llegſant as France. Andrew Battel, who liv'd about 18 Years in Angola Purchas 11. 
ad thereabouts, ſpeaks enough of the Populouſneſs of thoſe parts ; and 1 
pes who was at Congo, commends the Temperature of the Air there. Ludolp, 
Ludolpbus, in his Account of Ethiopia, which he had chiefly from a Na- Comment. 
live, laith, that it is as temperate as Portugal. The ſame we have already a »$ F 
E ucd trom Acoſta of Peru. Many more ſuch Inſtances might be pro- 
xd, but theſe are ſufficient to ſhew whiat a wonderful Miſtake the An- 
"Kits were under as to the Torrid Zone, and how very weak Lucretius 
s Argument againſt Providence from thence is. But the Argument for 
"5 much ſtronger from theſe Diſcoveries, becauſe, according to the or- 
; uy effects of the Heat of the Sun, they reaſon'd truly; but there is 
— currence of ſeveral other things which temper the Air, which they 
ud not underſtand. It is true, there are ſome things that gy 97 
| : eat 
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Heat which ariſes from the Sun's nearneſs; as the equality of Night d 

Days, and the abundance of Rains which fall at that time, of which, 

moſt probable account is, that altho in our parts the diſtance of the qu 

cauſes Cold and Rain, and the nearneſs Heat and Drought ; yet it i 

quite otherwiſe there, for the Sun raiſes up the Vapors more there be 
rarifying the Air, and that to a great height; which joining. together 

and falling down with greater force, doth thereby produce a Wind 3 

well as Water, both which cool and refreſh the Air; and where the V. 

pors do not produce Rain, yet they make a Dew, as in ſome parts a 

Peru, which falling on the ground makes it fruitful. But theſe things 

are not ſufficient ; for were all the Country in the Torrid Zone a fix 

with thoſe advantages, it would not be habitable ; and therefore-the 

height of the Mountains was neceſſary for this purpoſe. Which ſheys 

that theſe are ſo far from being Botches or Ruins, that they are great 5g 

ſtances of Divine Providence, if they can be made out to be ſervicedble 

Scal'zer. to this purpoſe. Scaliger ſaith, that thoſe do pie delirare, who input 
"#5 the Mountains to the fractures made in the Earth by the Flood; and th 
it is impoſſible that the Earth which fell in, ſhould ever make a furfac 

equal with the height of the Mountains : but he aſſerts them to be a work 

of Providence in the original frame of the World, and chiefly intended 

Exerc. 42. to be a receptacle for Water: and he obſerves that the higheſt Moun- 
tains are under the Torrid Zone, where they ſerve likewiſe for temper- 

* "_ ing the Air. For, Acoſta gives that reaſon of the temper of the Air in 
Indies, the Weſt Indies, that it is a high Country, having many Mountains, ulich 
l. 2. c. 12. afford a great refreſhment to the neighbour Countries: and he obſerve, 
that the Sea. coaſt in Peru and New Spain is very hot, being low and fu; 

2 Hiſt, but it is otherwiſe in the higher parts. Piſo, a learned Phyſician, who 
Medic. Bra. 1iv'd in Braſil, and hath given a Natural Hiſtory of that Country, in- 
filie, 1.1. putes the Healthfulneſs of the Maritime Coaſts there, which he tliinks 
— compares with Europe, to two things: 1. The conſtant breeze from the Ses 
lying on the Eaſt of it, which he ſaith, very much defends them from the 
exceſſive Heat of the Sun. 2. A Ridg of Mountains between that and Peri, 

which keep off the noiſom Vapors of the MooriſhGrounds on the other ſui 

them. In the Night, he ſaith, the Cold is ſo great (even in the Timid 

Zone) that they are forc d to keep Fires to prevent the ill effects if it 

Hiſt. 2 Nichol. de Techo, who was in Tucumania, ſaith, That the part of it which 
2 ' is within the Torrid Zone is very cold, by reaſon of the Mountains thert, 
which, he ſaith, evidently confutes the Antients opinion concerning it. A 

Tarchs drew Battel mentions the high Mountains about Angola, over which be 
£2.% I marchd, and found the Air very cold. Ludolpbus ſaith, The Providence 


Tub. of Gob is much to be admir d in the Mountains of Ethiopia; for the bright 


Hiſt. A. f | 57 
4 1.1. of their Mountains makes that Country babitable, and their Air more ten. 


* perate, and affords them Rivers, which the flat in the Torrid Zone do wall, 
unleſs they be ſuch as come out of the mountainous part. And, whic 
c. 5. ſeems very ſtrange, he affirms from Telez, That the Heats in ſome parts 
of Ethiopia are more tolerable than in Portugal, which lies ſo many degrees 
more to the North. © 2 
The force of what I have ſaid comes to this. It was ſuppos d t 
an Argument againſt Providence, that ſo great a part of the Earth 3 
uſeleſs to Mankind : Which is ſo far from being true, that undoubt 


Experience hath convinc'd the World, that they have been fully ina: 


bited; and that to the comfortable ſubſiſtence of Mankind, tHe on 


been concurrence of ſeveral things, which could not be the Ga 
- I wg : : 
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Chance, or of the Mechanical La Ag 
bre we ou ght to conclude t gs of the motion of Matter: and there- 
dence, for the uſe and benefit of Mank: Fi OOF mine Drove 
There is yet one thing to be Bred bes 
courſe, which is to ſhew the perniciou ao I end this part of my Diſ- 
Cartes his laying aſide the conſideratio ob. 7 that hath been made of Des 
("x Perſon too well known in th n - Final Cauſes, For there was 
conſider at large afterwards) who at 9 7 (and whom I intend to 
lower of Des Cartes his Notions in hi 4 profeſs'd himſelf a ſtrict Fol- 
made uſe of the Argument from the 17 etaphyſical Meditations. But he 
And Des Caterer Fan." to prove the World to be Gop: 
ino ga, by ſuppoſing the Idea of extend, 9 715 too great advantage to Des Cines 
777 which overthrows the Orte af bi Aer to be infinite and ne- Prin. Part. 
for if it agrees to Matter, it cannot pr is own Argument from the Idea II. n. 21. 
ſtint from Matter, and gave occaſion N the Being of a Subſtance di- 
but Infinite Matter was imply d in this 1 other to think, that nothin 
the better, he kept cloſe to Des Cartes 1 2 and to carry on his delign 
Final Cauſes, For in his Mat hemati 47 excluding the conſideration of 
hath an Appendix to his firſt Part *h thicks (as he calls them) he 
to overthrow all Final Cauſes, as {3 O's Bag doth purpoſely ſet himfelf 
comfort is, that they are no Fan 7 _ of Mens Brains. But the 
| have already ſhew'd, did aſſert 12 : view wiſeſt Men in all Ages, B. P. Spi- 
matical Appearance will fright Men n m: And it is not a mere Mar be. . Gay 
But let us examin what the ground ow out of the Principles of Reaſon Poſth. p. 36. 
peremptorily condemne d. UB: faith 8 ary on which Final Cauſes are thus 
ſulice of Mankind , who have ſo os of they ariſe from the common pre- 
that all things are done for their ſake # 5 neſs for themſelves as to think 
ops to 79 ve him. But this is — - juſt ware — 
atter. We do not ſay, th: and fair repreſentation 
Nee Univerſe: bus wad y, that Gop had no other end in th 2 
o W erely for the ſake of the Inhabitants of th CO 
dnichry hci Gs = give an account of the great ends hi wn 
n h th 
rer 8 and numerous Bodies of the fix d Star ich the 
cd Mankind in ſuch 4 ; but that which we ſay, is, that G Ln. 
look about them ; and a ftation here upon Earth, that the 4 — 
ſo great and ſo 5 Pap N they do ſo, they cannot but 4 8 
Wiſdom but the Go 4 2 order all things ſo, as to ſee = * 4 
to be 2 mere Eittion Me of their Maker. And how doth ny 2 
b 4 on Brains? Are there not ſuch juſt — 75 
il Men hs ere not ſuch conveniences for human Lif 3 5 
teir Bodies > A 3 and uſefulneſs of th 3 
an ind are there not great diſcoveries of th g lik 1 in 
1 . and the Earth and Sea? Ar all r 
tele things dilcoverd of Mens Brains? Wh n 
2 5 er di Why are not the miſtakes 
I ſomething: Maſs ee nes, os . 
nat Cauiſes 7 * Nan | 
dee debe Lee e den being 
| ne takes to make it ou Let us examin, however, the me- 
1 oo DO me <2 Wo ee BY 3 0 
ame ugnant they are to the nal Cauſes; and then, 
33 * the Notions of Good — 11 0. 3 How Men © 
3 this Opinion about Fi 5 of Rewards and Pu- 
ly conſider. A In about Final Cauſes, All whi 
r. As to the firſt, he ſup which I ſhall 
| n N that all Men are born igno- 
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rant of Cauſes, and look after their own advantage, which they 2992 


ſcious to themſelves of. And what follows? Firſt, that they fi 

rote pg wk they know their own Deſires. And wr 12 
they not, as well as know that they think? For they have the like in. 
ward Perception as to both. But they are ignorant of the Cauſes which 
determine their Deſires. How doth it appear, that there are ſuch Canſes 
which they are thus ignorant of? If any Man undertakes to aſſign (a. 
ſes which Mankind are not at all ſenſible of, he ought not to take it fo 
granted, that there are ſuch Cauſes, but to prove it in ſuch a manner, 3; 
to overballance the evidence of their inward Perceptions. For Mankind 
are conſcious to themſelves of no ſuch Cauſes ; if therefore any one wil 
prove, that however they are not free, certainly that Evidence oupht tu 
be clearer than the Argument from our own Perception to the contryy 
I think I move my Eye freely to this or that Object, and am fully (ati. 
fy'd from that inward Perception I have of the voluntary motion of the 
Muſcles belonging to the Eye. Now if any one goes about to tell n- 
that I am deceiv'd herein, and that there were other Cauſes, which de. 
termin'd the motion of my Eye; is it not reaſon I ſhould have Evidence 
greater than what I have from my own Senſation > But here we har 
no Cauſes at all aſſign'd ; therefore we muſt go on. Secondly, faith he, 
Mankind do all things for ſome End, viz. for their own Profit ; and ther: 
fore deſire only to know Final Cauſes, and if they find theſe they are ſutiſ. 
5 d. Is not this well ſaid by a Man that pretends to Demonſtration, and 
that in a Geometrical manner? Could no other Ends be thought of bit 
Profit ? I begin to be of Des Cartes his mind, That Geometry ſpoils Men 
Reaſonings in other matters. For, how was it poſſible for a Man of com. 
mon (nfs to argue in ſuch a manner; Men aim at their own Profit, then 
fore they deſire only to know Final Cauſes © What Profit was it whichthis 
Author aim'd at in making this Work of his. He had without doubt 
ſome end in it; for I hardly think he could take ſo much pains for no 
end at all. Was it a Good or a Bad end? (For Mankind are ſtill apt to 
be inquiſitive into Final Cauſes.) A Good End, no doubt his Friends wil 
ſay. What was this Good End? was it mere Profit? No certainly, they 
will ſay, his Mind was above it; for he devoted himſelf der (as they 
tell us in the Preface to his Works) 20 Philoſophy; and retired on pip 
for the proſecution of his Studies. It is then more than poſſible for a Mat 
to aim at ſome other end, than mere Profit. And what was the End he 
propos d in Philoſophy 2 Still we enquire after the End, altho Profit be 
{et aſide; and we cannot have a better account of it than from himſel. 
He tells us, His Mind was ſet upon finding out the true Good of Mankind 
This was a.noble End indeed, and fit for a Perſon that defign'd to i. 
prove his Underſtanding. But was this true Good nothing but Prat 
So far from it, that he faith, He was ſoon ſatisfy'd, that what mon! 
Mankind generally purſued, were a bindrance to the End he ain d at: ond 
therefore bs ſaw it neceſſary to give over the purſuit of Riches, Honors 

ſenſual Pleaſures ; and to fix upon an eternal and infinite Good, which . 
lone can give ſatisfaction to the Mind, and therefore ought to be purſued 
zwith all our might. This, one would think, were ſpoken like à tf 
Chriſtian Philoſopher ; but his way is, to uſe our Expreſſions, and t 
couch his own meaning under very plauſible Terms: but he {peas [us 
Mind more afterwards, when he ſaith, This chief Good of Man is 10 n. 
derſtand the union between the Mind and Nature. What that is, wil 19 
pear more afterwards ; but here he ſaith, That this is the End 10 
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* Studies and Endeavors are to be dlirecled. Which is ſufficient to my 
ſent purpoſe. For here it is confeſs'd, that they are only vulgar 


ind more certain, and agreeable End for the Minds of Men to ſearch af- 
ter; and that their Happineſs lies in the atraining of that End. Which 


creared Mankind, there 1s no incongruity at all in Man's making that 
infnite and eternal Good to be his chief End, nor in purſuing after it 
with all his Endeavors; nor can there be any in ſuppoſing that this Gop 
ſhould order things in this World with that deſign, that they ſhould be 
ſerriceable to him here as to his preſent ſubſiſtence, in order to his main 
End, For he allows his Philoſopher to do many things with that deſign 
to ſerve his End, viz. To ſpeak as other Men do, whatever be thinks : To 
uſe ſenſual Pleaſures, as they ſerve for Health : To get as muchWealth as 
will make his Condition eaſy. Thus far then we find that Mankind may 
wropoſe Ends to themſelves ;, and that there are things which have a ten- 
dency to them; and that it is very becoming to them to uſe thoſe Means 
in order to their Ends. Why then may not the wiſe Creator of the 
World appoint proper Ends and Means to Mankind, as to their conve- 
niencies and future Happineſs 2 What repugnancy 1s there 1n this, more 


nd Animals for notrriſhment, the Sun to give Light, the Sea to breed Fiſh, 
Kc. and becauſe they are ſo uſeful to them, conclude that there was a Bein 

above them, which prepar'd all theſe things for them. And what abſur- 
dity is there in ſo doing? What Geometrical Demonſtration is there, that 
theſe things all came together ſo of themſelves without any intelligent 
Agent? All that he ſaith is, That they conſidering them as Means, could 
wt believe that they made themſelves ;, but becauſe they were wont to pro- 
vide things for their own uſe, they fp oſed or believed ſome free Agent which 
ordered all theſe things for them. And from hence they judging all by themſelves, 
concluded that GOD ordered all theſe things for their uſe; tooblige Mankind 
to hin, that they might honor and ſerve him ; and ſo under a pretence of doing 
bmor to GoD, they fell into Superſtition, and were ſo bent upon Final Cauſes, 
tl at laſt they made GoD no wiſer than themſelves. Is not all this De- 
monſiratzon ? They muſt think very meanly indeed of the Underſtand- 
ugs of Men, that can think they will be fatisfy'd with ſuch Accounts as 
tice, We find he grants Eyes fitted for Sight, Teeth for Eating, &c. 
And why, I pray, may we not in reaſon conclude, that they were de- 


Wether, Earthquakes, Diſeaſes, &c. (which are conſiſtent with the ge- 
teral Ends of Providence) but he hath nothing to ſay as to his former In- 
ltances, why we ſhould not believe we had Eyes to ſee with, or Ears to 
bear with, or Teeth to cat with : But if theſe things were given for 
noſe uſes and no other, doth not this prove particular Ends of Providence 
nich reſpe& to Mankind? What, if Men do provide Means for their 
bl? Is it an Argument of Felly, or Wiſdom ſo to do? If it be Wiſ- 

to act for an End, and Folly to act for none, why may we not ſup- 
Mic an infinitely wiſe-Being to act for Ends agreeable to himſelf 2 Not 
r mean, fooliſh, ſordid Ends, but ſuch as become the great Creator and 
"le Governor, and bountiful Benefactor to Mankind. And what is 


"2 Wiſe Creator, and Governor, and Benefactor, to beſtow on Man- 


being allow'd, if we ſuppoſe a wiſe and intelligent Being to have 


Minds that aim at Mere Profit as their End; but that there is 4 higher, 


tend for that uſe? He finds ſome things to cavil at, about Unſeaſonable 


there undecoming our Idea of Gop in theſe relations? Is it then unfit 


kind 


— 


than in the former caſe 2 All that he can ſay is, That Mankind finding Ethic. P. 7. 
ſmething very uſeful to them, as Eyes for ſeeing, Teeth for eating, Herbs Pe 34+ 
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kind ſuch things as tend to the uſe and good of his Creatures, or to take 
care of their welfare, ſo as to furniſh us with ſuch Organs of our Senſe 
ſuch Faculties of our Minds, as may make uſe of the many convenien. 
ces which we have about us for our comfortable ſubſiſtence, and oy; 
cheerful ſervice of ſo Great, and ſo Good, and ſo Liberal a Benefador) 
Can this be call'd Superſtition, to ſerve and adore him? Is this mk, 
God like to our ſelves, when we acknowledg the infinite diſtance Webers 
him and us, and ſerve him with devout Reverence and godly Fear? Par 
be it from us to think ſo meanly of him, as to attribute the leaſt degree of 
our Paſſions and Weakneſſes to him. We know he could not be Gon: 
if he were not infinitely above our Thoughts as well as our Services: 
but if he pleaſe to be ſo kind to us, to give us ſo many reaſons to loye 
and ſerve him, is it fit for his Creatures to deſpiſe his Service, on pre. 
tence that he is above it? Superſtition is a fooliſh thing, becauſe it comes 
from mean apprehenſions of Gop; but true Religion is a wiſe and agree. 
able thing, becauſe it flows from a. due ſenſe of a Divine Majeſty, and 
a tender regard to his Honor. And whatever Men pretend as to Phil. 
phy and Demonſtration, there are none that really want Senſe and Under- 
ſtanding ſo much, as thoſe who deſpiſe Religion, under the name of & 
perſtition. We cannot deny that there is too much of it in the World: 
but as Gop remains the ſame notwithſtanding the Follies of Mankind, 
ſo Religion is as juſt and reaſonable a thing as ever, altho* Superſition 
hath brought ſo much diſhonor upon it. 

The next thing is to ſhew, That Final Cauſes are repugnant to the Ny 
ture of things. This is to the purpoſe indeed, if he can make it out. 4s 
to his Argument from the neceſſity of all things, that muſt be referr d to 
its due time; becauſe it is not prov'd but ſuppos'd : But here we are to 
conſider how Final Cauſes do ſo lamentably pervert the Order of Nature 
They make, ſaith he, the Cauſe to be the Effect, and the Effet to be ile 
Cauſe ;, and that which was firſt in Nature to be the laſt; and make the 
moſt perfect Being to be the moſt imperfect. Theſe are ſad Conſequence, it 
they hold: The two former he paſſes over, as he had reaſon, and fixes 
on the laſt, That they overthrow the Divine Perfection; and he needs n0 
more, if he can make this out. But how? If GoD works for an End, 
#hen be muſt want that which he works for. Is this the Demonſiratng 
Ethicks in a Geometrical way? A Father out of kindneſs to his Son der 
ſigns to advance him in the World, and furniſhes him with all neceſſay 
means to that end: Doth this argue weakneſs and indigency, or only 
kindneſs and good-will to his Son? If there may be a deſign of doing good 
to others, with regard to their welfare, and many means us d to tht 
end, what want doth this argue? But rather it flows from abundan 
Goodneſs ;, and the more perfect any Being is, the greater is the benet: 
cence and readineſs to do good to others : and one would think Men did 
not want Geometry to know this. But, ſaith he, Gop did not db ili 
for their ſakes, but his on; his own Glory is the end of all. But if the 
Glory of Gop be moſt advanced by the good of his Creatures, how ca 
theſe two be ſeparated from each other? Men may make a diſtindiot 
by Metaphyſical Speculation : but if his Glory be advanced by their 
good, there can be no real diſtinction between them; for both are c. 

' ried on by the ſame thing. Sod 
After theſe faint Attempts, our Geometrician falls to Ignorance of Cate 
ſes, (of which I have ſaid ſo much already) and from thence, bc 1 


comes Mens admiration of the Fabrick of Man's Body, becauſe they #10 5 
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the Cauſes Hit. And did our Philoſopher know the Mechanical Cauſes 
of all the parts of it? What pity it is we had not ſeen them, inſtead of 
theſe looſe and idle Diſcourſes 5 for I can call them no other, when 
there is ſo much bluſtering talk about Geometry, and ſo very little ap- 
pearance of true Reaſon. But, ſaith he very ſenſibly, The World look 
nn a Man ab very dangerous Heretick, and impious Perſon, if be gives 
an account of Natural Cauſes, and takes away their ignorance.” I ſee no 
ſuch great danger from his Anowledg, whatever there be from his Inpiety; 
for he hath ſhew d much more cauſe for us to wonder at one, than at the 
other. But the Impiety of his Syſtem muſt be conſider'd in its proper 
ace. 333 
| The laſt thing he ſaith, as to Cauſes, is, That Mankind being perſuaded 
that all things were made for them, they ſet an eſteem upon ſuch things as 
they found moſt uſeful, and meaſur'd the value of things by their agreeable- 
neſs to themſelves. From hence came the difference of Good and Evil, Or- 
ry and Confus'd, Hot and Cold, Beautiful and Deæformd; and becauſe 
they imagin'd themſelves:free, thence came Praiſe and Diſhonor, Fault and 
Merit, And what tended to Health or the Worſhip of GoD, they called 
Good, and the contrary Evil , what ſuted to their Imagination, they called 
Order, what did not, Confuſion. What was agreeable to their Senſes they 
called Beautiful, Sweet, Pleaſant, and the contrary to what was not, and 
attributed their Modes of Senſation to the things themſelves : and Men 
julg of things by their different Imaginations ; and from thence come ſuch 
great differences among Mankind about Good and Evil, Order and Confu- 
fon ,, all which come from Mens following Imagination, and not Reaſon. 
This is the ſubſtance of what he faith ; which in ſhort takes away all 
the real difference between Good and Evil, and makes Good to be a mere 
etect of Mens Imaginations, from reſpect to their own Conveniency, or 


But how comes this to follow from Final Cauſes? Yes, faith he, ſince 


reſpect to them. This is a very weak foundation to build this Do&rin 
upon, For things are not therefore ſaid to be Morally Good, becauſe 


loch purpoſes, which is quite another thing from Moral Goodneſs ;, and 
t 18 ſtrange our Philoſophers ſhould not diſcern the difference. For, 1s 
there no meaſure of Good and Evil among Mankind with reſpect to one 
mother? If the Good and Evil of things did depend upon Final Cau- 


tling in regard to each other; for theſe Final Cauſes do not reach to one 
individual more than another, for they reſpect the whole kind. But we 
lay upon good grounds, that there are things which are good and evil be- 
wen Man and Man. Tes, it may be ſaid, with reſpect to Society, and 


czlure in things; for if Human Society cannot be preſerv'd without 
ultice, and keeping Faith and Obedience to Government, Conjugal Fi- 
flty, Oc. then there is a real tendency in theſe things io that end, and 


o i Fuel doth for leſſening a Fire, or the adding it doth to the in- 
= of it. For Mens indulging their own Paſſions againſt Reaſon and 


ther 


what they call the Honour of God; and Evil what is repugnant to them. 


all things are made for them, therefore Good and Evil are to be taken with 


they are uſeful to Mankind but that implies only a Natural Fitneſs for 


ks, with reſpect to Mankind in general, then there could be no ſuch 


the common good of the whole. If it be ſo, then it follows that it dothr 
wot depend upon mere Imagination, but that there is a true and juſt 


q PUgnancy in the contrary; and if ſo, then their being good or evil 
un not depend upon Mens Fancies or Humors, any more than the tak- 


5 br 
ammon Intereſt, doth as much tend to a Civil Combuſtion, as the o- 
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ther to a Natural; and Mens due government of theinſelves and gon 
doth as naturally tend to Peace and Tranquillity, as withdrawing Fuel 
or caſting Water doth to quench the violence of Fire: From hehe j 
appears, that there real are ends as to Mankind, which are the meèaſureʒ ot 
Good and Evil, with reſpect to Society. But beſides this, Mankind cn: 
not be ſuppos d to ſubſiſt without the Relations of Parents and Children: 
and can any Man in his right Senſes imagin that the Duties of theſe to 
each other depend only upon Fancy? Is there no natural regard due 
from Children to Parents, no natural affection and tenderneſs in Parents 
to Children? Is all this only the product of Imagination? 80 ze to 
the difference of Sexes ; Chaſtity, Modeſty, and a decent regard to each 
other are things founded in Nature, and do not arife from Cuſtom or 
Fancy. But in all theſe things, altho* there be a juſt regulation of them 
by Laws, yet the foundation of them is laid in the nature and refpe&s of 
things to one another. As to our own Bodjes, Health is not the on] 
meaſure of Good and Evil; for it is ſo uncertain, that thoſe Exceſſes d 
little prejudice to ſome, which are miſchievous to others: but there is 4 
juſt proportion of things to be obſerv'd with reſpect to their uſe ; and ſo 
Intemperance may be conſiſtent with a healthful Body. As to the condi- 
tion of others, who by reaſon of Poverty or Sickneſs ſtand in need of our 
help, it is a thing in it ſelf good to afford them our aſſiſtance ; and ſo 
Liberality, Charity, and doing good, are ſo far from being good only 
from Imagination, that no Man can imagin them to be otherwiſe than 
good. But beſides all theſe, there are Duties which are owing to that 
infinite Being, from whom we derive all that we enjoy or hope for; 
and can it be any other than good for us to fear, and ſerve, and low, | 
and honor him? He confeſſes Mankind allow that to be. good which re 
ſpetts the honor of GoD ;, but he means that it is becauſe we ſuppoſe thit 
e made all things for Men. But altho* his Goodnefs and Providence be 
very great reaſons for our ſerving him; yet if he had been leſs bountiful 
to Mankind, they had been bound to ſerve him as their Creator. And 
it is impoſſible to ſuppoſe that he ſhould diſcharge his Creatures from ſo 
neceſſary a duty, and to make the contrary not to be a Fault. For, i 
would imply ingratitude and contempt of the beſt Being in the World 
not to be evil; and that he who is infinitely good, ſhould require whit 
is in it ſelf evil. From all which it appears, that the nature of Good 
and Evil doth not depend upon the arbitrary Fancies and Opinions of 
Men ; but upon the Nature of things, the Reaſon of Mankind, and the 
Reſpects they ſtand in to one another. | 
And it is a great confirmation of this, that our Philoſopher himſell 
makes it the ſame cafe as to Good and Evil, as it is with reſpect to Order 
and Confuſion, and Beauty and Deformity, and Harmony and Diſcord, For 
altho' there may be a Variety of Fancies, as to ſome Degrees of thele 
things, and that may pleaſe ſome which doth not others; yet in the mail 
they all agree in a real difference between them : and none can have ſo 
little judgment, as to think that there is nothing but F ancy which puts 
a difference between a well digeſted Diſcourſe, and a confus d heap © 
Thoughts; or between an exact Beauty, and the Picture of Deformit ; 
or the moſt raviſhing Mufick, and the noiſe of a pair of Tongs 
that the Extremes muſt be allow'd to be really different from one an- 
ther, what difference ſoever there be in Perſons Fancies, as to what le 
between; and yet as to them, when the Idea of the thing it ſelf 15 lie 
upon, then the nearer any approach to it, the more it hath of res 1 
12 ; 
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* the farther off, 1t doth ſo much more depend upon Fancy. 1 
But, ſaith he, in our Objects of Senſe we imagin the Qualities to be 
real things without us, whereas they are only the different impreſſions 


| made upon ou Senſes, and ſo convey'd to our Imaginations, And is this 


an Argument that there is no real difference between Bitter and Sweet, 
Savory and Unſavory, or that all Sounds are alike * Or that becauſe 
ſome have fancied the Muſick of the Spheres, therefore there is no ſuch 
thing as Harmony 2 But ſuch kind of arguing deſerves no farther con- 
ſideration. © n , 5 
now come to the ſecond Hypotheſis, which tends towards Atheiſm, 
and that is of thoſe who attribute too much to the Mechanical Powers of 
matter and motion. It cannot be denied by any ingenuous Man, that in 
our Age a great improvement hath been made in Natural and Experi- 
mental Philoſophy. But there 1s a great difference to be made between 
thoſe who have proceeded in the way of Experiments, which do great ſervice 
as they go, and ſuch as have form'd Mechanical Theories of the Syſtem 
of the Univerſe; and have undertaken to give an Account how the 
World was fram d, and what the immediate Cauſes are of thoſe things 
which appear in the World. I do not go about to diſpute, whether ma- 
ny things are not better reſolvd by the New than by the Old Philoſophy ; 
[am not concern d in the Doctrines of Antiperiſtaſis, Fuga vacui, Occult 
Qualities, Intentional Species, and ſuch like: And I confeſs, that the 
Particular Hiſtories and Experiments relating to things of Nature, as 


to the Bodies of Animals, the Vegetation of Plants, and Particular 


Qualities, tend much more to the true knowledg of Nature, than 
the mere nice and dry general Speculations about Forms and Qualities : 


ſome of Ariſtotle's Books, ſet forth, but not to be underſtood. If therefore 


the known Affections of Matter, vis. Size, Figure, Motion, &c. and 
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that new ones can be produc'd by changing the Texture or Motion, or 
ſome other Mechanical Affection of Matter; it is far from my deſign 
to oppoſe them, or any ſuch Diſcourſes, which tend only to give us 
ore light into the Occult Nature (tho not Qualities ) of things. For 
lt to ſay, that Things proceed from Occult Qualities, is in other words 
d to ſay, that they come from we know not what; and none can take 
' that for a good Anſwer from one that pretends to give the reaſon of a 


thing, 


But to proceed more diſtinctly, I make no difficulty of allowing theſe 
following Principles, as to the Nature and Qualities of Natural Bodies; 
Which are moſt inſiſted upon by a late Excellent Philoſopher, and a tru- 


(2.) That there is a diverſity of Motion in ſeveral parts of Matter; ſo 


mult always move, and there could be no Reſt, and ſo no Compoſition. 
3) That by virtue of this Motion, Matter is divided into greater and 
er parts, which have their Determination, Size and Figure. (4.) That 
des theſe, their Situation is to be confider'd; that is, their Poſture 


together to make up one Body, that is called the Texture of them. 
5) That there is a different Texture both in our Organs of Senſe, and 
| ine Objefts which make impreſſions upon them, with a different Mo- 


tion, 


which have been handled in ſuch a manner, that they have been like 


ſeveral Qualities of Bodies be explain d mechanically, i. e. by virtue of 


50 order, with reſpect to one another: and when che ſeveral parts 


ly Chriſtian Virruoſo among us. (I.) That there is One Univerſal Mat- ws. Boyle 


ier of Bodies, that is, a Subſtance extended, diviſible, and impenetrable. 4 +I : 
Ta a N 8 Parts Forms and 
© not {aid to be in Matter from it ſelf as eſſential to it; for then it Qualities. 
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tion, Figure and Size; from whence ariſe our different Senſations, and 
our Apprehenſions of different ſenfible Qualities in things. (6.) Thy 
by a Coalition of the ſmaller Particles of Matter into one Body, the, 
are different Subſtances in the World of diſtin Denominations; þ,, 
by a change of Texture or Motion, or other Properties of Matter, ty 
compound Body may be put into a different ſtate, which may be callel 
its Alteration or Corruption; and if the change be ſo made as to g. 
fend our Senſes, it is then called Putrefaction. (7.) That there may he 
an incomprehenſible variety in the Coalition and Texture of the mi. 
nute Particles of Matter, which may be ſo different from each other, 3 
to be thought to be endued with diſtin Qualities. As the 24 Letters 
make up an inconceivable number of words by the different Placing of 
them. | 


But when I have allow'd theſe, I can by no means agree, 1. Thy. 


there are no other Qualities in Bodies, but what relate to our Senſe 
It's true we could not be ſenſible of Heat and Cold, but from the in- 
preſſions made on our Senſes : but ſuppoſing we were not ſenſible of the 
different agitation of Particles without us; it doth not at allfollow, tha 
there is not a real Alteration in the objects themſelves, as that the Fire 
doth not burn, if we do not feel the heat of it; and why that diſpel. 
tion in Matter, which is apt to produce ſuch a ſenſe in us, may not be 
called an inherent Quality, is not ſo eaſy to apprehend. But if there 
be ſuch a real difference in Bodies, as that one will make ſuch an in. 
preſſion on our Senſes, and another will not, we cannot in reaſon (if 
that there is no Quality in things, but that it wholly depends on our 


Apprehenſion. It is granted, That Snow hath a greater diſpoſition to e. 
fect light outwards, than a Coal or Soot, when the Sun ſhines upon all thre, 


Now why this diſpoſition ſhould be called a diſtin& Quality from wit 
is in the other two, ſeems to me a Diſpute of no conſequence. 80, it 
an Eccho be nothing but the cavity of a place, whereby it is diſpos d to 
reflect the ſound back to the place from whence it came, altho it muſt 
not be called the Quality of the place which makes the Eccho; yet i 
cannot be denied to be the peculiar Figure and Diſpoſition of the parts 
which make it. So that, if Men will allow ſuch inherent Diſpoſition 
in things to produce what we call Qualities in us, the difference vil 
not be found worth the diſputing. And I have wonder'd Perſons 0 
Judgment and ſkill in theſe matters lay ſo much weight upon it, as tho 
the Quality muſt be ſaid to be only in us, when it is confeſs to ariſe 
from a different Diſpoſition in the parts without us. 

2. That there are no other Qualities in Bodies, but ſuch as an . 
count may be given of by the foregoing Principles : For I do not fin 
it poſlible for any Perſon by virtue of theſe Principles to give an account 
either of the 6! & or compoſition of the Bodies of Animals, or of the 
diſpoſition and relation of the inward Parts, or of the inſtruments of J 
ture for preſervation of the Individual or Species; or of the Diſeaſes 
they are ſubject to, or of the proper methods of cure. And the mor- 


any Perſon ſearches into all the Mechanical attempts of this kind, 6 


hel 
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or Chap. II. ORIGINES SACKE. 
" Theſe things being premisd, I come to the main point, which is, 
Whether Matter being put into motion, can in à Mechanical man- 


ner produce that frame of the Univerſe which we ſee, and the ſe- 
veral things which are in the Heavens, and in this Globe of Earth and 


MM. 


To make this Matter as clear as we can, we muſt firſt conſider the Ge- 
neral Principles; and then proceed to the Account given of the ſeveral 
Phenomena, as they are commonly called. | 

[ begin with the General Principles, which are theſe; 

That the Matter of the Univerſe is one and the ſame extended Sub- I. 
{ance ; and that all the properties we clearly perceive in it, are, that it Princip. 
ij divilible and capable of motion in its parts. 1.77.5. 23. 

That this matter is without bounds, and that the Idea of Extenſion is II. 
the ſame with that of Corporeal Subſtance. N. 21. 

That it is capable of diviſion into ſo many parts, as we cannot com- III. 
prehend the utmoſt bounds of its diviſibility. N. 34- 

That GoD alone is the firſt and univerſal Cauſe of the motion of IV. 
matter, which continues the ſame in the whole, altho' it vary in the ſe- N. 36. 
veral parts. 

That there are certain Laws of motion, whereof theſe are the chief: V. 

I. That every part continues in the ſtate it was in, unleſs mov'd by x, 3. 
an External Cauſe, 

2. That all motion of it ſelf is in a right Line, but by other Bo-. 39. 
dies it becomes oblique, and all matter being in motion 1t becomes cir- 
cular, 

3. That when two Bodies meet, the weaker loſes not its motion, but N. 4«; 
changes its tendency, and the ſtronger loſes ſo much as it gives to the 
weaker, 

That the parts of matter were at firſt divided into many parcels of an VI. 
equal and indifferent ſize, and had among them all that motion which Princip. 
now in the World. ee Lg 

That theſe Particles of matter could not at firſt be ſpherical, becauſe VII. 
then there muſt be a void ſpace between them, but by force of motion N. 48. 
ad natural attrition they became fo. 

That thoſe leſſer Particles which came off from the Angles of the VIII. 
bigger, fill up all the empty ſpaces between them, and have a quicker N. ag, &c. 
Motion, 

That beſides theſe, there are ſome Particles which are large and ſlower IX. 
than the reſt, being full of Angles, and ſo more apt to ſtick to one another, x. 88. 
wich by reaſon of their paſſage thro' the triangular ſpaces between the 
globular Particles become wreathed. ES. 

And theſe are the three Elements out of which he ſuppoſes all Bodies 
bo be made; and accordingly the Ingenious Author hath framed 2 Sy- 

en of the Univerſe with great Art and appearance of Reaſon ; but at 
ovetimes he is content to let it paſs as a bare Hypotheſis, agreeing with part. 111. 
ive Phenomena of the World; but withal he ſaith, That he makes uſe of no "+ 44 

meiples but ſuch as are moſt evident, and deduces nothing from them but 
7 Mathematical Conſequences. And in an Epiſtle to Merſennus, to whom x. 43, 44. 

opened his Mind more freely, he ſaith, That be ſhould think he knew 
Wihing in Phyſicks, if he could only tell how things might be, if he could Ep. Te. Il. 
ur demonſtrate that they could be no otherwiſe. But to another Perſon . 37. 


calls it his Romance of the World , which he confeſſes he was very well Eb. 103- 
lat d with. = , 
O 2 But 


__ 
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But ſo have not others been, who have taken great pains both in Pj 
lo ply and Mathematicks ;, and altho' they cannot deny this Hyporheſ 
to be very conſiſtent and well put together, yet they will by no meat 

allow it to be a true and ſatisfactory account of the Natere and Furnatin 
of the World. But it is not my buſineſs to lay together the Obje@iong 
of others againſt the Carteſian Hypotheſis, but to ſhew the tendency of i 

to Atheiſm in theſe two Points. ; 1 5 15 
r. In ſetting up a Notion of Matter, or Corporeal Subſtance independent 
upon the Power of GoD. . 
2 In undertaking to give an Account of the Phenomena of the Univer 

rom the Mechanical Laws of motion without a particular Providence, 

As to the former; His firſt Principle is, That Matter is one and th 
ſame thro the Univerſe ; and is every where known by its eſſential projeny 
Princip. which is Extenſion : and therein he places he Eſſence of a Corporea 
d pr * Subſtance; (as will preſently appear.) If then the very Eſſence of Mat. 
ter be independent upon GoD's Power, ſo that he can neither create nor 
annihilate it, what becomes of the Creation of the World according ty 

| this Hypotheſis £ . 
Du Hamel Some object againſt his Notion of Matter, and ſay, that he hath con- 
4 "_—_ founded Mathematical and Phyſical Bodies with one another. For, fay 
Philoſoph. they, the ſtrength of his whole Hypotheſis depends upon the ſuppoſitt- 
cr on that Matter is nothing but Extenſion, and therefore there can be no Vi 
Diſſert. de City, becauſe all Space is extended, and therefore Matter is Infinite, or 
Principis as he calls it Indefinite ;, but ſo, as he poſitively ſaith, that the Idea of 
88 Space is the ſame with that of Corporeal Subſtance, and that we can con. 
P hilojoph. geive nothing in it but Extenſion. Which they ſay, is true, if we ſpeak 
dy al . of Mathematical Quantity, but not of Real and Phyſieal. But, faith 
Pat. I. Des Cartes, Men may pretend to diſtinguiſh Corporeal Subſtance from Quan 
= tity ;, but they utter that in words, which they cannot comprehend in their 

Minds; for either they mean nothing by Subſtance, or attribute a confusl 
notion of an Incorporeal Subſtance to a Corporeal, and leave the true Idi 
of Corporeal Subſtance to Extenſion. But this is very far from clearing 
this matter. For himſelf lays it as a fundamental Principle, That it i 
capable of Diviſion into Parts, and was aftually divided by GoD binſel| 
Now I deſire to know what that was which was ſo divided? It muſt be 
Something; and that not an Incorporeal, but a Corporeal Subſtance: not 
pure Extenſion, but a Body that was extended; and of which the Sub- 
ſtantial parts of the Univerſe are compos'd. Nay, his whole Hypotheſs 

Part. 3. depends upon the actual Diviſion of Matter into Parts that are equal, „ 
1.4% very near it; without which his three Elements could not be made; 
which ariſe from the Motion and mutual attrition of thoſe Particles; and 


yet he affirms in the Concluſion of the 2d Part of his Principles, That 


Part. II. he owns no other Corpereal Matter, but ſuch as Geometricians call Quan 
. 64+ rity, and is the thing which their Demonſtrations are converſant ＋ 


But is there no difference between Geometrical and Phyſical Quantity 
true that in Mathematical Quantity there is nothing but Extenſion; 
but doth it therefore follow, that there is nothing more in a Real and 
Phyſical Body? How can we imagin that Gop ſhould create mere = 


tenſion in the World; and that out of that all the Bodies in the o 


verſe are fram'd? Nay, upon Des Cartes his Principles it is impo dne 
Truly 


ſal 
refore 
if 


that Matter ſhould either be created or annihilated. For acc 
to him, the Idea of Matter and Extenſion are the ſame ; but he 
politively, that the Idea of Extenſion and Space are the ſame the 
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ff Space can neither be created nor annihilated; neither can Matter. 
And it ſeem'd ſtrange to me, that a Perſon fo ſagacious, ſhould not lay 
cheſe things better together; but his Mathematical Notions ran ſo much 
in his Mind, that his endeavor to accommodate them to the nature of 
things, was that which led him into ſuch inextricable difficulties. It is 
well obſerv'd by Monſ. Du Hamel, that the great miſtakes in Natural De Conſen/s 
Philoſophy have riſen from Mens applying their former Notions to it; thus, 2 
fith he, the common Philoſophers confounded Natural things with Meta- l. H c. 9. 
plyſ6cal ſpeculations : on the other fide, Des Cartes being a great Mathema-" © 
Yirian, endeavor d to reduce Nature to Geometry, and ſo conſider d nothing in 
Body but Extenſion. Extenſion, ſaith he, which conſtitutes Space, is the Part. 2 
ſame which conſtitutes Bodies; but we conſider it more particularly in Bo- . 
dies, and more generally in Space, which is not chang*d, as the other is. 

But is there then nothing to make a Body, but mere Extenſion? I mean 

not « Mathematical, but à real Phyſical Body. No, ſaith he, in the Idea N. rt. 
of a Body, wwe may caſt off other Qualities, as Hardneſs, Color, Gravity, 

Heat and Cold, and yet a Body remains; to which then nothing belongs 

but Extenſion, which is common to Body and Space. This is not ſo deep 
raſoning, as might have been expected from ſo great a Maſter of it. 

For altho' the particular Qualities may be caſt off, yet the Capacity of 

them can no more than Extenſion; as is plain in Figure and Size, as well 

5 Hardneſs, &c. any one rg Figure and Size may be abſtracted 

from Body, but it is impoſſible to conceive a Body, but it muſt be ca- 

pable of one or other. _ Beſides, all this proves no more but that Exten- 

ſim is the Inſeparable Property of Body. And what then > Muſt the 

whole Eſſence of a Body conſiſt in one inſeparable Property? But this 

is all the Idea we have of Body. Then I fay, our Ideas of things are 

ſhort and 1mperfe&, and there 1s no forming Worlds upon ſuch Ideas. 

And this was the fundamental miſtake of Des Cartes. He lays this 

down as his ground of certainty; or that we cannot take falſbood for Princip. 
truth, if we only give aſſent to ſuch things as we clearly and diſtinctly per- AER 
ceve, Then he goes on, that the things which fall under our perception, 

are either things and their Properties, or eternal Truths. Of things, the N. 48. 
miſt general are Subſtance, Duration, Order, Number and 100 like, which 

extend to all kinds of things. And he ſaith, they may all be comprehended 

inder thoſe two: Of Intellectual or Thinking Subſtances ; or of Material, 

le, of Bodily and Extended Subſtances. Thus far all is clear and di- 

lint, Then, as to the Notion of Subſtance, he ſaith, By that we can N. 51. 
inderſtand nothing but a thing which ſo exiſts, as to need nothing elſe to 

ſupport it. There is but one Subſtance in the World which needs no ſup- 

port, and that is Gop. All created Subſtances needs his ſupport, and the x. 52. 
Notion of them is, that they are things which only ſtand in need of GoD's 

wncourſe to ſupport them. Hitherto we find nothing to ſtick at. But 

b come we to have an Idea of created Subſtances? Not from the bare 

kriſtence, for that doth not affe# us: but it muſt be from ſome Properties, 

mbues or Qualities ; becauſe Nothing can be attributed to Nothing. 

| - whence Te conclude from any Real Attribute, that there muſt be a 

ng or Subſtance to which it belongs. All this appears very well ſtill; 
My we muſt take notice, that all Properties do aſſure us of a Real Sub- 
ap under them: Which is very true, relating to Phyſical Bodies. 

i is poſſible he may from hence aim at proving, That there muſt be 
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A ER Subſtance in Imaginary Space , becauſe there is an Extenſion 
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and nothing cannot be attributed to nothing; therefore there muff 
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be a Real Body there. But I think it may be truly anſwer'd, Tha fi 

Extenſion is no more real than the Space is, and implies no more but 

Sein of having Bodies which it had not; that is, that Gop mi k 

create Bodies beyond this World; and if he did ſo, then there wolli 

a real Extenſion; but as we conceive it, the Imaginary Space is no mor 

but a Poſſibility for Bodies exiſting out of the compaſs of this Univer 

And therefore I deny this to be any real Extenſion; and that it cu 

be no Real Subſtance, becauſe Des Cartes himſelf, but juſt before, oyn. 

ed that a created Subſtance was that which ſlood in need of Gop ty ſu- 

port it. Now is it poſſible to imagin that Space needs 4 Divine (. 

courſe 2 Therefore he mult diſtinguiſh it from Subſtance: or elſe he 

mult affirm it to be an uncreated Subſtance ; which overthrows his d. 

ſtinction here between Created and Uncreated Subſtances. As to his 

Maxim, that nothing can have no properties, it certainly relates to Sil. 

ſunce, and not to a mere Space; which by the common ſenſe of Mar. 

kind muſt be diſtinguiſh'd from Bodily Subſtance 3 and there can be n 

greater prejudice to Philoſophy, than to go againſt that. Now let uz 

. 53. proceed. From every Attribute a Subſtance is known: but there is oy. 

chief Property which conſtitutes the Eſſence and Nature, to which the rf 

are referr'd. So, ſaith he, Extenſion makes the Nature of a Corporedd 

Subſtance, and Cogitation of a Thinking Subſtance. For every thing which 

we attribute to Body, ſuppoſes Extenſion, which is only the Mod. of the 

thing extended; as all things attributed to our Minds, are different Mode 

V. 54 of thinking. And thus we come to two clear and diſtinct Notions or Ideas, 

one of a Thinking Subſtance, and the other of a Corporeal ; if we diſtin 

 gniſh between the Attributes of thinking and Extenſion. After this he 

N. 63. faith, That Cogitation and Extenſion may be conſider d, as conſtituting the 

Natures of a Thinking and Corporeal Subſtance ;, and fo their clear Iden 

are, a Subſtance which thinks, and a Subſtance which is extended: bu 

then theſe Properties, he ſaith, may be conſider d likewiſe only as Modes 

N. 64 belonging to thoſe Subſtances, and ſo they make a diſtin& Idea of then- 

ſelves, not without the Subſtances, but as Modes belonging to them. 

Thus I have carefully laid down his own Notions about theſe mat 

ters. And now ariſes the main difficulty ; vis. how upon theſe grounds 

the Idea of Space, and of Corporeal Subſtance ſhould be the ſame ? Al 

Part. 2. that I can can find is, that Extenſion is really Corporeal Nature, alu 

N 9 it be call'd an Accident, But did not himſelf diſtinguiſh it as a Mode 

Matter, and as a Subſtance extended? And was not this look d on 

; ſuch a Property of Matter, as Thinking is of a Mind? But can any Man 

ſay, that Thinking by it ſelf is an Intellectual Subſtance \, how then al 

Extenſion by it ſelf be a Corporeal Subſtance? And yet, if it be not, & 

I can ſee no reaſon from his own grounds why it ſhould be; then h 

Suppoſition of the Infiniteneſs of Matter, of the Plenarty of the W or, 

and the circular motion of his Particles of Matter, on which his whole 

Hypotheſis depends, comes to nothing. And what a ſtrange fun 

is Des Cartes his World built upon? I could hardly believe that t 

thinking a Man ſhould not diſcern the Weakneſs of his own Ground 

But inſtead of that, it is plain that he laid great weight upon it: 4 

when a learned Man of our own, and then a great admirer of him, o 

Eyiſt. Des jected to him, that he extended the notion of Corporeal matter #00 f 

Garees g. but he thought it of no great conſequence to the main of his P ini I 
PF ind Des Cartes takes him up ſmartly for it, for he ſaith, he look'd on u, 


one of the chief and moſt certain W of bis Philoſophy: * ay 
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gagnent of his laſt Anſwer, which he liv'd not to finiſh, he perſiſted 
in his Opinion, That the empty Space was a real Body, becauſe nothing E. 93. 
an hade no properties. But there is a difference between Real Properties 
and Imaginary 5 if there be any Bodies in that Space, there will be Ex- 
tenſan, Diſtance, &c. but it is a very unconceivable thing that one of 
his judgment ſhould ſo much contend to the laſt, That there was 
2 difference of parts in ſuch a ſpace, where there was nothing but 

xe, i. e. That there muſt be ſomething, where there is nothing. | 
and therefore Bernier obſerves, That thoſe who confound Space and Bernier 4- 
Body, run themſelves into ſtrange abſurdities by a Corporeal Subſtance to 4 tr] 
fil al poſſible ſpace, or rather to be ſpace it ſelf; and that GoD cannot To l. p. 25: 
ami bilate the leaſt part of it. And he concludes it to be neither Sub- 

fance nor Accident, but a mere Capacity. And it was not an improbable 
Conjecture of that Learned Perſon who wrote to Des Cartes upon this 
Argument, that this Doctrine of his, as he explain'd it, laid the foun- H. Mori 
dation of Spinoga's opinion of the Infinite extent and power of matter 5 7 Phu. 
but I cannot think that Des Cartes himſelf intended it ſo, however the p. 242. 
other underſtood it. And it 1s great pity one of ſo clear a Capacity in 

other things, ſhould ſo ſtifly adhere to ſo unreaſonable an Opinion. 

And yet we find his Diſciples go on to defend him in this Matter. For 

when Monſ. Huet had objected, That Des Cartes had made Extenſion, Cenſur. = 
which dar an Accident, to be a Subſtance, Monſ. Regis anſwers, That Cartel. l. 5. 
be confounded Extenſion which was of the eſſence of Body, with the Ex- Repis Re- 
tenſion which belonged to Quantity; whereof the one is conſidered in it nu * 
ſelf, and the other with reſiect to Magnitude. But let it be conſider'd ch V. r. 
how he pleaſes, it is ſtill but a Mode belonging to a Subſtance, and J. P. 253. 
not the Subſtance it ſelf. However, he refers us to his Book of Phy/ics 

for the clearing of this Matter. And there we find indeed, that he 
ciſtinguiſhes three ſorts of Bodies, Phy/ical, Mechanical, and Mathema- La Phyſq. 
cal, A Phyſical Body is one compos'd of many inſenſible parts in its due my 
order and figure, from whence reſult the Phyſical properties. A Mechanical Oe 
hoch is one compos d of groſs and ſenſible parts, which by their figure and 

ituation are proper for particular motions. A Mathematical Body is a Bo- 

< confider'd with its proper extenſion under a regular figure, as a Cube 

or a Cylinder, But this doth not ſhew that Des Cartes did not confound 

a Mathematical and Phyſical Body : For it is an eaſy thing to find out 
Uſtintions to avoid a difficulty; but then they ought to be agreeable 

to the general ſenſe of thoſe Terms. But here a Mathematical Body 1s 


wnfin'd to Regular Figures; whereas the general notion of it is ſuch a 


1 Body as Des Cartes himſelf means, when he calls it, Geometrical Quan 
Ns ty, ſuch as is the object of Mathematical Demonſtrations: i. e. of any 
U kind of F igures abſtract from Phyſical Bodies; and this, he faith, is that 
le halter be treated of, And to ſuch a Body Extenſion alone belongs, and 
T o none elſe, either Phyſical or Mechanical. | | 


Here then lies the difficulty as to Des Cartes his Principles : he con- 
ders Matter Geometrically, i. e. Abſlrafedly, with reſpe& to bare Ex- 


ds. | 

"Or non, and yet ſuppoſes the effects of Phyſical Bodies; ſuch as Diviſion 
ob- 7 parts of matter one from another, and a motion of thoſe parts in order 
wr; to the compoſition of things. But Mathematical Extenſion 1s capable of 


10 Diviſion but in the Mind; for no Man imagins the Earth really di- 
"ded by the Parallels and Meridians, &c. and the Diviſion of the parts 
an empty ſpace is nothing but a Mathematical Diviſion, which implies 

| nothing 


—— 
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nothing really in that ſpace, but a mere act of the Mind in conceivin; 
the diſtance between the ſeveral parts of it. v1 
Prin. Part. But Des Cartes proves it impoſſible there ſhould be a vacuum in N. 
Ls. ture, becauſe the extenſion of Space and Body are all one. But may not 
Gon annihilate that Air which is between the ſides of a Veſſel, 300 
N.18. would there not be a Vacuum between? No; he faith, It ig impoſſtl; 
ro conceive ſuch a Cavity without Extenſion, or fuch an Extenſion with 
Matter ;, and if the middle ſubſtance were annihilated, the ſides muſt come 
together, becauſe there would be nothing between. By which we ſe 
that this Notion of the Identity of Exten/ion and Corporeal Subſt 
had ſunk ſo deep into his Mind, that he makes Annihilation of the Sub- 
ſtance of Matter impoſſible to Divine Power: for there can be no {ach 
Vacuity, but there muſt remain Extenſion, and conſequently a Corpured 
Subſtance, This hath been objected to the followers of Des Cartes, and 
8 lately by Du Hamel, in his Cenſure of Regis his Carteſian Philoſ UF 
4 . Du and it is worth the while to ſee what anſwer he makes to it. He 14 
Hamel, That his objettion about the Annihilation of the Air between the Heaun 
ST and Earth, can be of no force to prove a Vacuum; becauſe if there be u 
ſpace, they muſt touch one another; and if they do not, there muſt be ſpac, 
and conſequently a Corporeal Subſtance. But ſaith Du Hamel, may not 
Gop by the ſame power by which he preſerves the Bodies between 
Heaven and Earth, deſtroy them, and then there muſt be a Vacuun? 
He anſwers plainly, That an Annihilation of the ſubftance of matter is | 
impoſſible, even to the power of GoD; becauſe his Will is immutabl. 
He grants that Gop may deſtroy the Air, and all other Bodies as to thei 
Form, or preſent Modification; but he cannot deſtroy their Matter, i. e. thei 
Extenſion, which is atrue ſubſtance, and ſubſtances are indefectible. Where 
we plainly ſee that the Carteſians aſſert the neceſſary Exiſtence of Mat 
ter, and that it is not in the power of Gop to deſtroy it; and whaterr 
they may talk of the Will of God, they deny any power to exercile It 
with reſpe& to Matter. 

But Du Hamel proceeds. How can thoſe Bodies touch one anotie, 
when Gop can create another Body between? No, faith Regis, Thi 
ſtill ſuppoſes a ſpace between; and if there be a ſpace, there muſt be a bt 

dy, and ſo a vacuum is a repugnancy in it ſelf. But this Space, faith Ps 
Hamel, is nothing but imaginary, a fiction of the Mind, and there 5 
no arguing from thence to the Nature of things. Regis replies, th 
their Ideas depend on the objective realities of things; and tha il 
Idea of ſpace or extenſion is one of their primitive Ideas; and that it f. 
preſents ſubſtance, and all ſubſtance is incorruptible. Still we ſee the e 
ceſlary exiſtence of Matter is look d on by them as a fundamental Fr 

ciple, and depending on primitive Ideas. OS 
4bregi To. Mon. Bernier puts the caſe of Air being annihilated between "i 
I. 5. 13. walls and he deſires to know of the Carteſians, whether theſe two wi 
will come together or not? They ſay, They muſt, if there be nt > 
between. True, ſaith he, there is nothing Corporeal, or that to 
our Senſes, no Subſtance or Accidents; but there 1s a true diene 
maining. Suppoſe a Chamber 20 foot long, 15 foot broad, and 10 . 
high; and theſe dimenſions to be meaſured, and one wall 20 he 
ſtant from the other: it cannot be ſaid that it is the Air that m me" 
diſtance between them; how then comes this diſtance to be WW I 
if the Air be deſtroyd? They have no anſwer, he faith, but te _ | 
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Jan impoſſible Suppoſition ; and they will rather deny Gop's Omnipo- . - 
tency in annihilating the Air, than let go their Opinion. Monſ. Regil ges Phy 
in his Phy/icks takes notice of Bernier's Doubts, and in anſwer to them he a. 3, it 3. 
telolves it at laſt into this, That it is impoſſible there ſhould be an Anni hi- 
ion, ſo as to make a Vacuum; becauſe Subſtances cannot ceaſe : not from 
the Nature of things, but from the immutableWill of Gop. And after all 
poſſible Objections, here they ſtick, and ſeem reſolv'd to tnaintain, that 
Fxtenſion and Matter are the ſame. ALS CI 4 
Even Monſ. Rohault himſelf, altho' In ſome things he ſaw it neceſ-Rohault, 
eſſary to leave Des Cartes, yet in this he perſiſts, That the Efſence d 2 275 
Matter conſiſts in Extenſion, and that Space and Matter are the ſame; andn. g. 
therefors a Vacuum is impoſſible. And to the Objection about the Walls 
of a Chamber ſtanding, when the Air is annihilated, he avoids anſwer- . 
ing 5 70 God's Omnipotency; but, he ſaith, according to our Uniderſland-C.s. t, 2,3. 
ing the Walls muſt come together. And to that about the Wall's diſtance 
not depending on the Air, he anſwers, That the Being of the Walls dots 
wt depend 1pon the Air within, but the ſlate or diſpoſition of them 
lab upon the Extenſion between them. Which he ſuppoſes impoſſible 
to be taken away, and that the Subſtance of Matter hath a neceſſary 
Exiſtence. 3 | 5 
The ſubſtance of this Argument comes to this. Des Cartes makes all 
the matter of the World to be one and the ſame : but he aſſerts the Eſſence 
of Matter to be Extenſion ;, and that Extenſion can neither be created nor 
annihilated : and therefore 1t 1s impoſſible upon his Principles, to make 
out the dependence of Matter upon an infinite Creator. If it be ſaid, 
that Des Cartes expreſly faith, That it ſeemed manifeſt to him that there prin. P. Il. 
ir no other General Cauſe which created Matter with Motion and Reſt hut u. 36. 
God ;, and that in the Fragment of his laſt Anſwer to Dr. H. M. he ſaith, 
That if Matter were left to it ſelf, it would not move ;, but that it was Epiſt. 7. . 
juſt moved by Gop + I anſwer, That according to his Principles the Sub- eb. 93. 
ſtance of Matter muſt be before, becauſe there muſt be Space; and Space 
and Matter ave the ſame. And I can ſee no poſſible way of clearing him, 
but by ſaying , that he held two ſorts of Matter; one part is Phyſical 
Matter, which Gop gave motion to at firſt when he created it, and out 
of which the World was fram'd and the other Mathematical, which 
conſiſts in mere Extenſion: but how to reconcile theſe two to his aſſert- 
% 2 and the ſame matter in the World, is a thing above my Under- 
nding, | * is 
The next thing to be conſider'd, is Des Cartes his undertaking to give 11. 
al account of the Phenomena of the Univerſe from the Mechanical Laws 
of Motion, without a particular Providence; We are told by ſome, who 
hne been very conveffant with the Atheiſtical Perſons of our Age, That | 
bey deſpiſe the Epicurean Hypotheſis SR World's being made by d for- i. Cuperi 
uous concourſe of Atoms, as a ridit thing; and think Moſes bis Ac- hem I. 2. 
dum more probable than that; (which is a great Favor indeed.) So that c. 3. 
is to little purpoſe now to ſpend time in ſhewing how precarious and 
nſati factory the Principles of Epicurus were, who ſuppos d Motion in 
"er, without the leaſt ground for it; but Des Cartes was a Man of 
"0 great ſenſe and judgment to commit ſuch Blunders as Epictrus was 
Blty of (whom one of his ſharpeſt Adverſaries allows to have been 


£ 328 and * Wit, well ſkilled in Geometry, to which he endea- Huet. Cen. 
h 


. 


t reduce Natural Philofophy, (altho he fait d in his Attempt ) That? es 
1 bad a faculty of expreſſing- bis Mind clearly in fem words above Wy | 
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| ary courſe of things, according to the Laws of Motion, than what je 


(1) 


Princ, 
Part. II. 
Ii. 2 5. 


he ſaith, is the change of the ſituation of Bodies, with reſpect to one au- 


thing moved. But when the whole weight is laid upon the Nature of 


in that Body which is moved: But every reſiſtence gives a check to tis 


motion depends upon external force. Des Cartes indeed faith, That what- 
ever Motion is loſt by one Body is communicated to the next, and ſo the fi 


ſelf in a degree of motion proportionable to that which is not commun 


, — : : — ar 7 0 1 4 7 ; * — 
either antient or modern Writer.) Therefore it will be neceſſary to W; 
ſider what Des Cartes yields, that we may not miſtake or IN{repreſe 


„ 


his deſign. OR eee : 15 abt. 2 ard K | 

1. He grants, that Gop did at firſt create Matter, which was pile 
of REESE Motion... 0G NE 
2. That Matter left to it ſelf would be without any motion 3 nd 


therefore the firſt Motion was from Gop. 
3. That Gop by his ordinary Providence 
tion in the World, as was given at firſt. _ 


pl $\\ "i 5 
doth preſerve as much My 
4. That we haye no reaſon to ſuppole any other alteration in the org. 


are certain of by Experience or Revelation. Rs 7 + 
And now the main point is, Whether Matter being thus put into mg. 
tion, can produce the Phenomena of the World, without any farther in. 
terpoſition of Providence, than only to preſerve the motion of matter} 
For which we muſt conſider, That he doth not give a fatisfaQoryaccour, 
1. of the Nature and Laws of Motion; nor 2. of the Phenomena of te 
Univerſe. £ - 1 ; | 

As to the former, I ſhall inquire into his Notzon of Motion, and then 
of the Laws of it. | 

(I.) He aſſerts, That Motion, according to his Principles, is barey 
Mode of Matter, without any inward Principle of Motion. For Aon 


ther, or a removing a Body from the vicinity of ſome Bodies to the neigh 
bourhood of others; and he places it in ſuch 2 Tranſlation on purpoſe, thi 
it may be underſtood to be only 2 Mode of the Matter moved, as Figue 
is of a thing figured. But it is not ſo eaſy to underſtand that Motin, 
which imports an Action, ſhould be only a Mode of the Matter moved, x 
it is that Figure belongs only to the thing figured. For it is not poſiibl 
for the Figure to be any where elſe, but in that Body which hath it; 
but it is poſſible to apprehend Motion to come either from an external 
Agent, or an internal Principle; and ſo it is not a mere mode of the 


Motion in this caſe, ſome greater evidence ought to have been given how 
Motion being once given to Matter, as a Mode of it, muſt always ctr, 
tinue, when the reſiſtence of Bodies doth certainly weaken it ſo as to netl 
a new force to repair it. For either all motion of matter muſt be bys 
violent impulſe, without regard to the different force or magnitude 
things (which is to overthrow the due Laws of Motion ;) or elſe ther 
muſt be a proportion in the force of the mover to the reſiſtence of the bo- 
dy moved : and if there-be a regard to that proportion (or elle the 
ſmalleſt Body might move the greateſt) then there muſt be a reſiſten® 


motion of that Body which moved it, and every check leſſens the int 
pulſe ; and ſo from a gradual reſiſtence there muſt come a gradual 
cay, till at laſt all motion muſt ceaſe ; as it is in all Machines, v”* 


motion is ſtill preſerved. But it is hardly poſſible to make it appear, that 
Motion is not ſo much weakned by reſiſtence, but that it can preſerte t 


cated to another. For the frequency of impulſe leſſens the power © of 


flection; and it appears in Light, and Sounds, and other thiogs, . 
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whatever is reflected grows weaker, So that reſiſtence muſt gradually  _ _. 
geaken motion. And in the Motion of Projected Bodies, Des Cartes him- Port. 11. 
ſelf grants, That the Motion continues till it be hinder d by the reſiſtence it © = 
meets with; and he ſaith, It is manifeſt that the Motion is retarded by. 


the Air, and other ambient Fluids, and 0 it cannot continue long. But is 

that an Argument that Bodies do continue motion till they be binder'd, and 

that Motion is _ Mode of the Body mov'd & Whatever Mode it is, it 

comes from the force of the immediate Agent, and not from the morion 

at firſt given to Matter; and here we ſee the reſiſtence it meets with, 

ſoon gives a ſtop to it. Therefore it ſeems unconceivable that all the 

Motion in the World, conſidering the continual reſiſtence of Bodies, 

ſhould be the ſame mode of Matter, which was at firſt given to it. And 

xz to his definition of Motion, ſome have undertaken to demonſtrate it x. wi 
to be falſe, by ſhewing how one Body may come nearer to another, with- 1 
out changing the ſituation of the parts next adjoining to it; and that Part. . 
there is no ſuch reciprocal motion as he aſſerts, altho there be a recipro- 

cal change of ſituation , which is unavoiable. But Monſ. Rohault ſaith , Rohault. 
That Motion is to be taken with reſpect᷑ to the next, and not to any remote ap Phyfic. 
Bodies, However Monſ. Regis thought fit to quit that definition of Des Regis Ne. 
Cartes for another , which Du Hamel faith 1s not at all better; but he beg a 


thought it neceſſary to take in the efficient Cauſe of Motion, which makes = 


Critique de 


it not to be a mere mode of the matter moved. And but for the Autho- M.. Du Ha- 


rity of Mathematicians and Philoſophers, it would be thought ridiculous ** 
for a thing not to be ſaid to be moved, becauſe it doth not change the ſitua- 

tion as to the next Bodies about it; as that the Kernel of a Nut is not 

moved, becauſe it is thrown with the Shell upon it ; or that the Wine 

is not moved in a Ship at Sea, becauſe it keeps within the Veſſel. So, 

if the Earth be carry'd about with the force of the Vortex wherein it is, 

tis as certainly moved as a Pendulum is with the motion of the Ship, al- 

tho it hath a proper motion of its W n. . 

But Des Cartes undertakes to give an account of the Proportion of the Des carte: 
increaſe and leſſening of motion, upon the meeting of two hard Bodies, „ 1 1 
and he lays down ſever Nulles to determin it; but it falls out very unhap- &. 
ply, that ſix of them are deny'd to be true, and that the firſt doth not 
anſwer the end it was brought for. This was a bold charge on ſo great a 
Mathematician ; but all that Regis ſaith in anſwer to it is, That he did Reue, 
nt undertake to defend all Des on bis Rules of motion, becauſe they de Hs. 
did not appear to him exa& enough. But if the Particular Rules of mo- 
tion be no better fix d nor underſtood, how come they to be ſo certain, 
that the ſame quantity of motion is ſtill preſerv'd in the World > For 
tat Des Cartes hath recourſe to the immutable Will of GoD which hath Prin. Part: 
dtermin'd it. No doubt if God hath determin'd it, ſo it muſt be. But II "35 
om whence comes Des Cartes to know this to be the immutable Will of 
Cop? What antecedent Reaſon is there to ſatisfy any Man's Mind, 
hit Gop by bis inimutable Will muſt keep up the ſame proportion of mo- 
uon in the World > Why may not Gop alter or ſuſpend the Laws of 
notion, as to the parts of matter, in what way or manner he thinks good? 

at repugnancy is there to the Divine Nature in ſo doing? So that 
theſe Arguments 4 priori (as they call them) have no kind of Evidence 
®to ſuch matters, which may be or not be, as Gop pleaſes. Beſides, 

201 neceſſity was there that Motion muſt be only a Mode of Matter? 
6/8 that Mode to be preſerw'd by ſuch Laws of Motion, which are ſo 
ery uncertain > A very Skilful and Ingenious Philoſopher of . 
3 l aith, 
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_ Mr. Boyle ſaith, That this Rule, which he ſaith is the moſt uſeful of all Des Canes, 
2 is very metaphyſical, and not very cogent to him: And he doth not ſee +, 
of Man's it can be demonſtrated ; and he AY whether it be agreeable to Ern, 
— rience. And he was a Perſon very favorable to Des Cartes, as far * 
2-41, 42. could, as appears on all occaſions in his Writings; but here we fe he 

gives up his Fundamental Rule. Du Hamel ſaith, The Argumem fro 
; Gop's Immutability is no force, becauſe it holds not as to Extrinſey 
1 Actions. Regis, to defend this, runs into that Abſurdity to make Gyy 
Jens, part. neceſſary Agent, becauſe Gop's Will and his Eſſence are the ſame; whig 
2. c. 13. overthrows all Religion in the Conſequence of it. 1 
Prin. Part, But Des Cartes himſelf excepts ſuch Mutations as are made in Mats 
v 36. by evidem. Experience, or Divine Revelation, What is the meaning d 
this > Can that be an Immutable Will of Go, which is contradiged y 
Evident Experience, and Divine Revelation? Or, were theſe words on 
put in to avoid Cenſure? As the World was ſaid to be Þndefinite, le 
he ſhould be charg'd with making the World Infinite; and the Definition 
of Motion was altered, to avoid Galileo fate: But there is no difſemhli 
in this matter; if it be oontradicted by Evident Experience, it can be m 
fix'd and Immutable Rule; if it can be alter'd in caſe of Miracles, the Argu- 
ment from Gop's Immutability ſignifies nothing. For if it be no repugnanq 
to the Divine Nature to alter, or ſuſpend the Laws of Motion, as he ſe 
cauſe ; then we can have no aſſurance as to God's Will any farther tha 
himſelf hath declar'd it; and conſequently they muſt prove that Goy 
Rohault. hath manifeſted this to be his Will. But faith Rohault, It is unbeconin | 
. n ro. Philoſophers on all occaſions to run to Miracles and Divine Power, Wh 
puts them upon it? We may certainly allow an ordinary courſe of Pro 
vidence, as to Cauſes and Effects, without aſſerting theſe Notions of Dx 
Cartes ;, but this is a pleaſant way of taking it for granted, that none but 
his Principles are fit for Philoſophers. TITS 
(II.) Come we now to examin his Carholick Laws of Motion: and of al 
things, thoſe ought to be very clear and certain, becauſe ſo much depend 
yp them ; and yet I am afraid we ſhall hardly find one of them to 
ſo. 3 ä | 
IL The firſt of them is, That every thing remains in the ſame ſtate it ws 
zn, unleſs it be changed by External Casas. From whence he conclude, 
That which is L. always continues to be moved; and that nothing tends 
to Reſt, which is contrary to the Laws of Nature, becauſe Reſt is contra 
Princip. to Motion and nothing tends to its contrary, for that would be to tend i 
Part. IT. its own deſtruction. The main thing intended by this, is to aſſert tis 
37 continuance of Motion in the parts of the Univerſe, upon their being 
once put into it; ſo that Reſt is a ſtate of violence to a Body once moyet, 
becauſe Reſt and Motion are contrary to each other. But this is à ve) 
weak Foundation to build ſo much upon: For, we are not to conſide 
Reſt and Motion Abſtractly, but Phyſically, together with the Bodies f 
which they are: And I think it will be very hard to perſuade any Body 
endued with Senſe and Motion, that after weariſome Motion, he dot 
aim at his own deſtruction by ſeeking for Reſt. This is a fort of Rer. 
ſoning would not be expected from Philoſophers ; that becauſe Nation 
and Reſt are contrary Motions, therefore no Body in motion can tend in 
Reſt. But every thing continues in the ſtate it was in, till it be put 0% 
it; therefore evety thing in motion muſt continue to move. This f 9 
clearly expreſs d. For if it be meant, that every thing from it ſelf co 


2 tinues in its original ſtate, then it is not true. For Matter, he * 5 
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—uld reſt, if Go did not give motion to it; and ſo it muſt conti- 
nue to reſt, and there could be no Motion at all: If it be meant, that 
every thing CONTINUES in the ſtate GoD put it into, unleſs he appointed 
ſeveral Cauſes to alter it, then it is true; but it doth not ſerve his pur- 
ſe. For if GoD hath appointed both Motion and Reſt for ſome Bo- 
dies, it can never be {aid that ſuch tend to their own deſtruction, when 
they tend to that Reſt which Gop and Nature appointed for them. If 
Gop bath appointed them for continual Motion, as the great Bodies of 
the Univerſe, then they muſt continue 1n it, not by virtue of any inhe- 
rent Law of Motion, but by the immutable Will of Gop. Des Cartes ſaw 
it neceſſary for GoD to put Matter into motion, but he would have the 
framing of the Laws of this motion himſelf ; whereas he had acted more 
reſpectfully towards his Maker, and more like a Philoſopher, i. e. more 
conſonantly to his own Principles to have left Gop that made the World 
and gave motion to Matter, to have ſetled thoſe Laws of Motion, which 
were agreeable to his Infinite Wiſdom. For theſe Notions are unbe- 
coming Philoſophers, to make Motion a mere Mode of Matter; and this 
Mode to be ſupported by Divine Concourſe ;, but ſo, that Motion and Re/? 
being contraries, whatever is in Motion muſt continue in it; becauſe Mo- 
tion and Reſt being contraries, nothing can tend to its own deſtruction. 


to a Circular Motion in a ſtate belonging to it? How comes it then not 
to continue in that ſtate, but to endeavor all it can to get out of it? 
And yet all the Phenomena of Light depends upon this Law: That the 


| mund particles of the ſecond Element endeavor to recede from their centers; N. 56. 


2 


of pos w 4 cogitation, (no doubt of > but becauſe they are ſo placd 
an 1 | 


incited to that Motion. Is that poſſible, and yet 2 Bodies continue 
in the ſtate they are in, when they endeavor what they can to get out of 
it? Are not theſe more contrary than Motion and Reſt ? I do not 
meddle with External Hindrances, but the Natural Endeavors of Bodies. 
But it may be ſaid, That Des Cartes intends his Rule only of Primary and 
dimple Motions, and not of Circular, which are violent and unnatural. So 
indeed his words ſeem to run at firſt, that this Rule relates to ſimple and 
mavided Bodies; but then I ſay, it is of no uſe, as to the preſent Phæ- 
wmena ; and he ſpeaks of the Laws of ſuch Motion as we may obſerve in 
bodies : which words fignify nothing, unleſs his Law reaches to the 
bodies now in being; and I fee no reaſon for him to ſuppoſe Circular 
Motion to be atiy more repugnant to the Nature of Matter, than any 


dot attend to the Conſequences of this; for then the Circular Motion of 
e Heavens muſt be Accidental, and not under the care of Providence, 
er the immutable Will of Gop. For God's Wil, he faith, is, that 


2 Then ſay I, whatever Motion is againſt the ſtate wherein Nature 
ins it, muſt be not only Accidental but Violent, becauſe it is againſt 
© courſe of Nature. And if it be violent, it cannot be ſuppos'd to be 
under Gop's immutable Will; but if it be not Violent, then a Body in 
| „ circulat 
: 4 


Beſides, I know not how to reconcile this with another Law of Na- Part. 2. 
ture, as he calls it, That all Bodies in a circular motion endeavor what in pg. 1 
them lies to recede from the center of their motion. Is not a Body put in-. 35. 


otter, Regis to avoid this, ſaith, That Circular Motion is not Unnatural, Reuſe, 
but Accidental ;, and the ſlate of the Body is to be taken from what it would NO 


be, if External Cauſes were removed; 1. e. in a right Line. But he doth a ij 


very Body be preſerved in its own ſtate; now, ſaith he, the ſtate of a 
dy in motion is in a right line, and the endeavor off Nature is to keep to 
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circular motion muſt endeavor to preſerve it ſelf in that ſtate, and nor 
recede from it, as Des Cartes ſuppoſes. e 
Monſ. Du Hamel objects againſt this Law, that Permanent Beings a 
indeed endeavor to preſerve themſelves in the ſtate they are in; bit; 
doth not hold in Beings that are ſucceſſive; becauſe the forme; are 1 
ttutheir full ſtate at firſt, but it is otherwiſe in ſucceſſive. But faith Pe 
Reponſe This doth not hinder them from not doing any thing to their deſfirultion 8 
aux Reflex. that it is a plain caſe, no Body in motion can tend to Reft, becauſe My;.. 
Part. 2. P y 1 iſe Moting 
c.9. and Reſt are contrary; and this is a Fundamental Law of Nature fu 
this weighty Reaſon. ** 
The ſecond Law is, That all Motion, according to Nature, is in a jig 
Line, and that oblique and circular Motion ariſes from the motion is 
rerpaſition of other Bodies; and whatever Body is moved circularly, ha- 
a perpetual tendency to recede from the center of the circle it deſeribe, 
Now if this Rule had that evidence which is neceſſary to make it; 
fundamental Law of Motion, it muſt be proved either from the Natur 
of Matter and Motion, or from the immutable Will of Gop: The hx. 
ter is not pretended to be proved, but only from the immutability a 
ſimplicity of the operation whereby GoD doth preſerve Motion in Matte: 
which only regards that very moment, without regard to what was befme 
But how from hence it follows that Motion, which extends to more ny. 
ments, ſhould be determined one way rather than another, I cannot x. 
prehend. For if the Motion be in a right line, it muſt be in more ne 
ments than one, as well as in a circle; and if it prove any thing, itis | 
zhat God preſerves Motion only in a point: but Des Cartes owns That 
it cannot be conceived in an inſtant, altho* in a right line. How then comes 
Motion in a Right Line to come from God's Immutability, and not in 
Circle? Becauſe it is determined in every inſtant towards a ripht line 
This ought to have been made more evident, than from the inſtance of 
the Sling For the falling down of the Stone to the Earth, is certainly 
from another cauſe, viz. from the Principle of Gravitation, and not 
from the Inclination of matter to move in a right line, Neither ant 
be ſaid to come from the Nature of Matter, or Motion : For a Circulit 
Motion, hath as much the Nature and Definition of Motion, according to 
Des Cartes, as the other: and Matter is of it ſelf indifferent, which 
way it moves; and ſome have thought Circular Motion more peri, 
becauſe they obſerv'd the motion of the Heavens to be ſo. But if it a 
ſes from the impediments of other Bodies, they muſt ſnew, that Matter 
was firſt put into motion in a ſtreight line; and if Gop put all the pam 
of Matter at firſt into motion in a right line, how came the impediments 
to make it circular? For Gop preſerves motion as he gave it; he fit 
gave it in right lines, and bis Will is immutable, therefore it muſt ala) 
ſo continue; and ſo Circular Motion will be impoſſible. so 
But let us ſuppoſe Circular Motion, how comes it to be ſo evident & 
to be made a Law of Nature, That à Body in that motion always ende. 
vors to recede from the Center? How is this conſiſtent with the Fin. 
ciple of Gravitation and Attraction, which depends upon Mathenit® 
Demonſtrations? Can it be in the Nature of Bodies to tend to thec i 
ter, and to recede from it at the ſame time? And it is a very improbad s 
thing, that Gravity ſhould be nothing elſe, but fome Particles being 15 
ſo quick in their motion from the center as others are, theſe being 


in the lurch, and preſs d by the motion of the other, do ſink under * f 
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11 ſo come nearer to the center, which is all that Der Cartes means by 
Gravity. But of this afterwardes. W 
' The laſt Fundamental Law of Motion is, That when a Body meets N. 40. 
quother, if it bath not a greater power to proceed in à ripht line than the 
uber bath to Hinder it, then it turns gſide, but loſeth not its motion; if it 
bath a greater force than the other, then it communicates its motion to the 
aber, and loſeth it ſelf as. much as it gives. The reaſon given of this is, 
Becarſe it is the immutable Will of Gon, that the ſame quantity of motion 
ſbal he always preſerved : Of which I have ſpoken already. And as to | 
the whole matter of theſe Laws of Motion, Mr. Boyle ſaith , That they mr. Boyle 
late been received by Learned Men, rather upon the Authority of ſo famous 1 1 
1 Mathematician, than upon any convictive evidence which accompanies the p. 41. 
Rules themſelves. W | | 
The next thing we are to do is, to ſee whether from theſe Laws of 
Motion, he gives a ſatisfactory Account of the making of the Univerſe, . 
And here we muſt conſider the Elements out of which he ſuppoſeth it 
made, and the account of the things made out of them. | 
As to the Elements, this, in ſhort, is his account of them, The Par: Princip. 
ticles of matter into which it was firſt divided, could not at firſt be round, * 
becauſe then there muſt be a vacuum between them; but they muſt by ſuc- 
ce/ſion of time become roung, becauſe they had various circular motions (al- 
tho' the Natural Motion be in a.Right Line, and God's immutable Will be 
that every thing ſhould be „ in its Natural ſtate.) But that force 
which put them into theſe Notions, was great enough to wear off their N. 45. 
Angles, and ſo they become round. Which being join d together muſt leave 
ſome intervals, which were filled up by the . off from the Angles; 
which 1were very ſmall and of a figure fit to fill up all interſtices, and were 
carried about with a very quick motion. So that here we have two Ele- 
ments, on? of the round Particles, and another of the ſubtile Athereal mat- 
ter, which came by the attrition, of the firſt Particles. But befides theſe, N. 52. 
there are others more groſs and unapt for motion by their figure; and which 
make the third Element, and out of theſe, all the Bodies of the viſible 
World are compos d; the Sun and fixed Stars out of the firſt; the Heavens 
out of the ſecond ;, and the Earth, with Comets and Planets out of the laſt. 
The main thing which makes this Hypotheſis unſatisfactory to me is, 
that it is as precarious and groundleſs as the Epicurean, and they differ 
mly as to the beginning of Motion, which the Fyicureans ſuppoſe to be- 
long to Matter, and Des Cartes ſaith, it comes from an infinite Agent 
lltin& from it; becauſe he ſuppoſes that it would not move of it ſelf, 
unleſs it were put into motion. Which being ſet aſide, there is no more 
othe Wiſdom or Providence of God to be found in His making of the 
World than the others, nor any more evidence as to the Production of his 
lements. For he firſt ſuppoſes, that there can be no Vacuum in Na- 
ure, which he proves only from his Mathematical Notion of Body con- 
ting only in Extenſion and from hence he undertakes to give an ac- 
wunt, not of Gop's creating the matter of the World at once, nor of 
s Production of things within ſix days; but how in proceſs of time 
ticles of matter being divided would come to make up his ſeveral Ele- 
nts. And for this, he makes uſe of ſeveral Suppoſitions without any 
yound of reaſon why it muſt be ſo and no otherwiſe,” which was the 
ng which he undertook to Merſemus to do. For what reaſon doth 
te be that Matter muſt be divided at firſt, in order to the production of 
dements? When there can be no Diviſion, but there muſt 5 8 75 
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tervals between the Parts; and if all Matter be One and the ſame D. 
the Space of the Intervals be neceſſarily fill'd up with Extended Mats 
what diviſion of Parts could there be? And how can that Extenſion e 
P . divided into ſolid Bodies? Des Cartes grants, That by reaſon we cany 
find out how big the parts of Matter were at firſt, how quick their yy. 
tion, nor what kind of Circles they deſcribed. Then it is Impoſſible d 
find out by Reaſon how the World was made! For, if God, as h. 
confeſſes, might uſe innumerable ways of doing it, and we cannot t41\ 
which he pitched upon; what a vain thing is it in any, Man to under. 
1 take to give an Account how the World came to be form'd ? And there. 
7825 * fore Rohault with great Judgment, pretends not to give an Account hoy 
n. 6, Matter was form'd by Gop at the firſt Creation; but only to ſhew : 
poſſibility how it might be fram d, ſo as to ſolve the Apptararices of the 
World. But neither he nor Des Cartes can reconcile this primitive diy. 
ſion of Matter into parts, with their original notion of Matter, which 
is nothing but Extenſion. But if Matter be ſo divided, as Des Cartes ſup 
poſes, may we not reaſonably conclude, that there were three ſuch Hen 
as he ſpeaks f? The Queſtion is not, Whether there be not a Diſt. 
ction of the Particles of Matter anſwerable to theſe three Elements, vis. 
more ſubtle and ethereal Subſtance, as in Fire; a leſs ſubtle and globulr, 
as in Air; a groſſer, as in Earth; which are moſt made according to the 
Principles, out of ſuch different Particles: but the point. is, Whether 
theſe Elements can be produc'd in ſuch a manner by the mere Motion of 
Matter? And Des Cartes will by no means allow them to be maderound, 
for fear of his Vacuum, which would ſpoil all, but that by length of tine 
they would become round ;, nay they muſt become round : Eas non potuiſt 
ſucceſſu temporis non fieri rotundas, are his words. Now here lies thedl: 
ticulty, to ſhew how theſe muſt become round by his own Laws of Me 
tion, i. e. by a motion in a right line; for he ſaith, It is done by varia 
circular motions. But how comes the Original Matter of it ſelf to devite 
from the fundamental Law of Motion? That is, from whence came 
theſe Circular motions, without which the Elements could not be form! 
And if the firſt Particles were ſo ſolid, as is ſuppos'd, how came the Angls 
to be worn off? For when two ſolid Bodies meet, according to his own 
Laws of Motion, the one communicates motion to the other, and loſes d 
its own, which implies nothing but a mutual contact and reboundingu 
on the colliſion ;, but this doth by no means ſhew how theſe Bodies cone 
to wear off each others Angles. And therefore this is only a produt d 
fancy, but very neceſſary to his purpoſe. But let us ſuppoſe that by fte 
v.75 colliſions ſome alterations would be made in the figure of theſe ho 
dies; what a long time muſt it be before they become ſpherical ? To 
long to be confiſtent with ſuch a thing as Creation, which at the ſame 
time is pretended to be believ'd. But the only agreeable Suppoſition 0 
this is, the exiſtence of matter from eternity, which having we kno 
not how many Ages ſince been put into motion, then by a caſual cn 
courſe (for-it was not by the Laws of Motion) theſe Particles juſtlng 
one againſt another, at laſt rubb'd off the uneven Particles, ſo as to male 
gr, Mem round. But what quantity was there of ſuch Particles in prop 
Metaphyl tion to what was left? For it may eaſily be too great, and ſo the ut 
. 16. Element be too powerful for the ſecond, as ſome have undertaken to q 
. monſtrate that it muſt be, upon Des Cartes his own grounds. Andt 
cartel. 6. Anſwer given is inſufficient; becauſe the Proportion of the tirſt Elem" 


1 4. all ſtill be too great, ac Mie all the uſes found out for l J 
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J therefore Rohault more wiſely avoided theſe attempts of forming | 
the World out of the firſt Chaos of confus d matter, which he found 
could give no ſatisfact ion. 94 e eee | 

Let us now in the laſt place come to the Account he gives of the 
phenomena of the Univerſe according to theſe Principles. And becauſe 
- would be too large a taſk to run thro! all, I ſhall confine my ſelf to 
theſe follow ing: (1.) The formation of the Sun and Stars. (2.) The 
motion of the Air. (3.) The placing of the Earth. (g.) The Mecha- 
niſm of Animals. | is 88 ants 

As to the formation of the Sun and Stars: which Des Cartes ſaith 1, 
was in this manner; That the matter of the firſt Element increas'd by the prinrip. 
attrition of the particles of the ſecond, and there being preater quantity of 2 3. 
« than dea neceſſary to fill up the interſtices between the round particles of ow 
the ſecond Element, the remainder went to the centers of the ſeveral Vor. 
ices, But here ariſes a difficulty, which takes away any appearance of 
CicfaRion in this matter; which is, That Des Cartes owns that in this N. 82: 
matter of the firſt Element there are ſome. parcels which are leſs divided 
nd ſlower moved „ having many Angles, and therefore unfit for motion. 
Now why ſhould not theſe take up the Center of the Vortex, and not 
thoſe which have a quicker Motion, and endeavor to recede from it? 
For we muſt obſerve, that Des Cartes ſuppoſes that theſe bigger frag- 
' ments are mix d with the leſſer, and that they transfer their motion to them: 
recording to the Laws of Nature (which ſerve his turn as he pleaſes) 
greater Bodies do eaſier transfer their motion to leſſer, than receive mo- 
tion from them. So that here we have theſe bigger fragments of the 
fr Element mix d with the leſſer, and communicating their motion 
to them, Now, who could expect any other than theſe ſhould have 
fd in the centre of the Vortex? But if this be ſuppos'd, his whole 
Hypotheſis is loſt ; for then the Sun and Stars muſt be Opaque, and not 
Luminous Bodies. But Des Cartes hath found out a notable Invention 
to ſend them far enough from the centre; which is, That they move N. 85. 
in the way between the Poles, towards the middle of the Heaven in a right 
lime, and there are gathered into little maſſes, ſome from the North, 
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wn and others from the South. But when they are in the Body of the Sun or v. 915 
1 a Star, then they make thoſe ſpots which hinder their Light, and are N. 54. 
up thrown off like a thick ſcum from heated Liquors. But when he aſſigns pr ncih. 
OMe the reaſon of Gravity, he ſaith, It comes from hence, that thoſe particles Part. 4. 
{ of which have a quicker motion preſs down thoſe which are not ſo fit for it, N. 23. 
iy ond by that means they get nearer to the centre, How comes it then to x. 2; 


be ſo much otherwiſe in theſe parts of the third Element : how come 
they not to be preſs'd down in the ſame Vortex towards the center? E- 
pecially when himſelf there ſaith, That the particles of the firſt Element 
bare ore power to depreſs the earthy particles than of the ſecond, becauſe 
Ihey have more agitation; and here he ſpeaks of the motion within the 
Vortex: So that according to his Principles, the matter of the third 
Element ought to ſubſide and be near the center, being leaſt apt for mo- 
non. But this would overthrow his whole Theory about the Sun and 
ders; and about Light, and the ſpots of the Sun, and of Magnetic 
articles, &c. ſo that theſe Particles of the third Element muſt be diſ- 
sd of as he thinks fit, leſt they put all out of order. And it is ſtrange 
e ſhould parallel the Scum made by the fermenting of Liquors, with 
the natural Motion of the Matter of his Elements, And it this Prin- 
ple were true, that the Matter of the thitd Element might get above, 
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Matter neareſt the center, % 
not ſee how the Earth could be habitable 3 for then we could b. \ 
nothing but thin and ethereal Air, which we could not bear; hs 
acofa;f pears by the famous inſtance of Acoſta, who ſpeaks by his own fad © 
the 172 perience, as well as of others, that he was in great danger of his Life w 
Boyle's Ex- going over one of the higheſt Mountains of Peru. From whence . 
periments gþſery'd, that the moſt ſubtle Air is too thin for Reſpiration: 
Y "2 comes it to paſs, according to thefe Principles, that the heavier part of 
the Air is moſt towards the center, and the lighter aſcends higheſt? Fo 
Princip. Air, according to Des Cartes, is a Congeries of the Particles of the tir 
1 4 Element very thin and diſcjoyn d; and yet we find this comes nearer the 
center according to its Gravity z and the lighter Air goes higher, and 
hath very different effects on Mens Bodies, tho' the motion of it be noe 
ſtrong nor violent. For Acoſta ſaith, That Air which is ſo fatal to Pix 
ſengers on thoſe Mountains of Peru (which are ſo high, that he faith, 
the Alps and Pyrenees were but as ordinary Houſes to lofty Tower 
is ſo ſtill, that it is but as a ſmall Breath, neither ſtrong nor violent; my 
yet it pierces ſo that it often kills Men without feeling, and makes their 

Hands and Toes drop off; as he affirms from his own khowledg, 
From whence it appears to be a mere fetch in Des Cartes th keey 
theſe Particles of his third Element from being nearer to the center, al 

tho they are more weighty and indiſpos'd to motion than others are. 
But his whole Hyporhefis is overturn d concerning the Celeſtial Bodies, | 
if there be a Principle of Gravitation in Matter; which makes a Natu- 
ral tendency towards the Center, according to the 9 and Diſtance 
of it. The opinion of Des Cartes his great ſkill in Geometry, hath gone 
much farther towards perſuading the World of the truth of his Theor, 
than any evidences that appear d in his Principles themſelves : For Men 
who are not deeply ſkill'd in thoſe matters, are very apt to be ſwaydby 
the Authority of thoſe that are. But as it falls out .in this caſe, we 
if. Newton have this Theory of Gravitation fully demonſtrated by a very Learned 
Philoſoph. and Judicious Mathematician of our own, to whom I refer the Reader, 
Poke who hath given a Mathematical Account of the Celeſtial Bodies; not on- 
Mathem. ly of the Sun and Stars, but of Comets, and the Moon, from the Princifl 
of Gravitation; not inherent and eſſential to Matter, but by a fort 
given and directed by Divine Power and Wiſdom. Which being gran. 
ted, we have no reaſon to be diſpleas d with the cleareſt Account can be 
given, in a Mathematical manner, of the chief Phenomena of the Unt 
verſe. And the ſame Perſon ſaith, He bath many Reaſons to 545 tha 
Prafar. the reſt may depend upon ſome ſecret Powers, by which the Particles 0 

matter do either cobere or fly from each other ;, 1 want of the kaowle 

whereof, Philoſophers haue hitherto blunder'd in Natural Philoſophy. But 
we proceed in Des Cartes his Account of his Cœleſtial Vortices. 
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F HIS following Diſcourſe was written for the ſatisfaction 

of a particular Perſon, who owned the Being and Provi- 
(ence of God, but expreſſed a mean Eſteem of the Scriptures, 
id the Chriſtian Religion. Which is become ſo common a Theme 
among the Scepticks of this Age, that the Author of this Diſ- 
curſe thought it worth his time and care, to conſider the force of 
the Objections that were made again$t them. Eſpecially being 
written in a grave and ſerious manner, and not with that Rail- 
ery and Buffonry, which the rude Perſons of this Age commonly 
beſtow upon Religion. It might be juſtly expected from ſuch who 


pretend 10 Breeding and Civility, that they would at lead ſhew 
” 8 more 
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great reaſon to eſleem and hwe; and they would. not endure thy 


for it, let us then be blamed for our Weakneſs in defending it; 


which hath been ſi afficiently done already in that Language where- 
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more reſpect to.a thing, which hath prevailed ſo much among Mey 
of the belt Underſtanding and Education, and who have had 
Intere$t to carry on by it. For it is agains$t the or dinary Rule; 
of” Converſation, to affront} that which others think they hart 


on 


ſcorn and contempi of their meane$t Serwant, which they tos often 
ſbew towards Religion, and the things belonging to it. If the 
are not in earneſt when they ſcoff and mock at facred things 
their own Conſciences will tell tbem it is an horrible Impiety; if | 
they are in earneſt, let them debate theſe things calmly and ſeri 

ouſly, and let the ſtronger Reaſon prevail. Men may ſpeak | arh- 
ly and wittily againſt the cleare$t things in the World, 4 ih 
Scepticks of old did againdt all Certainty of Senſe and Reaſm, 
but we ſhould think that Man ont of his Senſes, that would 1 
diſpute the Being of the Sun, or the Colour of the Snow. e d 
not ſay, the Matters of Religion are capable of the ſame evident 
with that of Senſe; but it is a great part of Judgment and Un. 
derſtanding, to know the proportion and fitneſs of evidence to the 
Nature of the thing to be proved. They would not have the Ey 
to judge of Taſts, nor the Noſe of Metaphyſicks; and yet the 
would be as proper, as to have the Senſes judge of Immaterial 
Beings. If we do not give as good Reaſon for the Principles if 
our Religion, as, the Nature of Religion conſidered, can be given 


but let not Religion ſuffer, till they are ſure nothing more can bt 
ſaid for it. 1 


There is a late Author, I hear is mightily in vogue among 
many,” who cry up any thing on the Atheiſtical fide, tho neve 
ſo weak and trifling. It were no difficult Task to lay open the 
falſe Reaſonings, and inconſiſtent Hypotheſes of bis Book; 


in it was written. But if for the Advancement of Irreligion 
among us, that Book be, as it is talked, tranſlated into o 
Tongue, there will not, I hope, want thoſe who will be as ready 
to defend Religion and Morality, as others are to dect) 4 
deſpiſe them © 
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and Authority of the Scriptures. 


though I do not pretend to any Skill in the Depths of The- 
lg, yet I am heartily concerned for the Truth and Ho- 
=, no: of the Chriſtian Religion; which it is the deſign of 


WES over, I could not think them ſo conſiderable, as to de- 
ſerve a particular Anſwer ; eſpecially from one in my Circumſtances, 
who have ſo much other Buſineſs lying upon me, and ſo little Leiſure 
and Health to perform it; but I found at the concluſion of your Papers, 
ſo earneſt and vehement a deſire expreſſed by you, that I would return an 
Anſwer, in order to the ſettlement of your Mind, that I could not refuſe 
an Office of ſo great Charity, as you repreſent it to be. Iconfeſs, when I 
conſidered the nature of your Objections, and the manner of managing them; 
| could hardly believe that they proceeded from a doubtful Mind, that 
was deſirous of any ſatisfaction; but ſince you tell me fo, I will firſt ſhew 
my Charity in believing it, and then in endeavouring to give you my 


in truth, I think impartial Advice will contribute more to that end, than 


it is poſſible for a cavilling Mind to raiſe againſt the plaineſt Truths in 
the World. For there is nothing fo clear and evident, but a Sophiſtical 
Wit will always find ſomething to ſay againſt it; and if you be the Per- 
ſon I take you for, you very well know, that there have been ſome, 
who wanted neither Wit, nor Eloquence, who have gone about to prove, 
That there was Nothing in the World; and that if there were any thing, 
it could not be underſtood by Men; that if it were underſtood by one Man, 
it could not be expreſſed to another: And beſides ſuch extravagant Un- 
dertakers as theſe, how many have there been, who with plauſible and 
ſubtle Arguments, have endeavoured to overthrow all manner of Cer- 
lainty, either by Senſe or Reaſon? Mult we therefore quit all Pretences 
to Certainty, becauſe we cannot, it may be, an{wer all the Subtilties 
of the Scepticks * And therefore I am by no means ſatisfied with your 
manner of proceeding, deſiring all particular Difficulties to be anſwer d, 
before wwe conſider the main Evidences of the Chriſtian'Faith : For the on- 
ly reaſonable way of proceeding in this matter, is to conſider, firſt, whe- 
ther there be ſufficient Motives to perſuade you to embrace the Chriſtian 
faith; and then to weigh the Difficulties, and to compare them with 
the Reaſons and Arguments for believing; and if thoſe do not appear 
Seat enough to overthrow the force of the other, you may reſt ſatisfi- 
© in the Chriſtian Faith, although you cannot anſwer every Difficulty 
that may be raiſed againſt the Books wherein our Religion 1s contained: 

pray, Sir, conſider with your ſelf; do not you think it poſſible for any 

lan to have Faith enough to ſave him, unleſs he can ſolve all the Dif- 
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ALE TT ER of Reſolution to 4 
Perſon unſatisfied about the Truth 


pour Papers to undermine. When I firſt looked them 


poor Aſſiſtance, and impartial Advice, in order to your ſatisfact ion. And 


ſpending Time and Paper in running through all the Difficulties, which 


ficulties 
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ficulties in Chronologie that are in the Bible, unleſs he can give an ”* 
count of every particular Lew and Cuſtom among the Zews, unleſs he 
can make out all the Propherick Schemes, and can tell what the Numy x. 
of the Beaif in the Apocalypſe means? It a Man may believe and be 


ſaved, without theſe things, to what purpoſe are they objected for 


the overthrow of the Chriſtian Faith £ Do you think a Man hath nor 
reaſon enough to believe there 1s extended Matter in the World, unleſs. 
he can ſolve all the Difficulties that ariſe from the Extenſion, or Divi 
bility of Matter? Or that he hath a Soul, unleſs he can make it dew 
how an immaterial and material Subſtance can be ſo united as our $1] 
and Body are? Or that the Sm ſhines, unleſs he can demonſtrate whe. | 
ther the Sn or the Earth moves? Or that we have any certainty of 
things, unleſs he can aſſign the undoubted Criterion of Truth and Falk. 
hood in all things? Theſe things I mention on purpoſe, to let Mt 
that the moſt certain things have Difficulties about them, which no one 
thinks it neceſſary for him to anſwer, in order to his aſſurance of the 
Truth of the things; but as long as the evidence for them is much more 
conſiderable than the ObjeRtions againſt them, we may ſafely acquieſce 
in our Aſſent to them, and leave the unfolding theſe Difficulties to the 
Diſputers of this World, or the Knowledge of another, Is it not far more 
reaſonable for us to think, that in Books of ſo great Antiquity, as thoſe 
of Moſes are, written in a Language whole Idiotiſms are 4 different 
from ours, there may be ſome difficulty in the Phraſes, or Compatati- 
on of Times or Cuſtoms of the People, that we cannot well under- 
ſtand, than that all the Miracles wrought by Moſes ſhould have been 
Impoſtures; and that Law which was preſerved ſo conſtantly, maintain- 
ed with that reſolution, by the wiſeſt of the People of the Fews, who 
choſe to die rather than diſown it, ſhould be all a Cheat? ls it 
not more reaſonable for us to ſuſpect our own Underſtandings, as to 
the Speeches and Actions of ſome of the Prophets, than to think that 
Men who deſigned ſo much the advancing Virtue, and diſcouraging Vice, 
ſhould be a Pack of Hypocrites and Deceivers ? Can any Man of com- 
mon Senſe ſuſpect the Chriſtian Religion to be a Fourb, or an Impoſture, 
becauſe he cannot underſtand the Number of the Beat, or interpret 
the Apocalyptic Viſions? I could hardly have believed any Man preten- 
ding to Reaſon, could object theſe things, unleſs I ſaw them, and were 
called upon to anſwer them. 
Therefore, Sir, my ſerious and impartial Advice to you is, in the 
firſt place, to conſider and debate the main Point, i. e. the Proofs ot 
the Chriſtian Docirine, and not to hunt up and down the Scriptures for 
every thing that ſeems a difficulty to you, and then by heaping all thels 
together, to make the Scriptures ſeem a confuſed heap of indigeſted {tuff 
which being taken in pieces and conſidered, with that Modeſty, Dil. 
gence, and Care, chat doth become us, will appear to contain nothing 
unbecoming that Sacred and Venerable Name, which the Scriptures 00 
bear among us. 3 3 
If therefore you deſign not cavilling but ſatisfaction, you will join 
iſſue with me upon the moſt material Point, vis. Whether the Chriſtian 
Religion were from God, or from Men? For if this be proved to have 
been from God, all the other things will eaſily fall off of themſelves, 
be removed with a little induſtry. rags 1 
In the Debate of this, I ſhall conſider, firſt, what things are 3g 
upon between us, and then, wherein the Difference lies. 1. Ti 
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be Scriptures Anſwered, 
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vow, & 


1. Tou grant an abſolutely perfect and independent Being, whom we 
| God. 1 TT, EY TB on IT 5 T 1 
12. That the World was at firft Created, and is ſtill Governed by Him. 

3. That He 3s ſo Holy, as to be the Author of no Sin, although he doth 
mt hinder Men from fi EE e 7 
s - 1 wy ni in to receive from us all Worſhip proper to Him, of 
Daayers, raiſes, XC... * 25 1 752 | 5 
"T That it is the Will of this God, that we ſhould lead holy, peaceable, 
ind innocent Lives. _ e 1 

6. That God will arcept Mens ſincere Repentance, and hearty Endea- 
vours to do his Will, although they do not perfectly obey it. 8 

7. That there is a 1. Rewards and Puniſhments in another World, 
according to the Courſe of Mens Lives here. . 

9. That there are many excellent Precepts in the W, ritings of the New 
Teftamenit, inducing to Humility and Self-denial, and to the Honour of 
Cod, and civil Duty and Honeſly of Life; and theſe in a more plentiful 
manner than is to be found in any other Profeſſion of Religion publickly 
bo wn. | * W323 i . | 
The Queſtions then remaining, are, (1.) Whether the Matters of 
Fat are true, which are reported in the Writings of the New Teſtament 2 
(2.) Suppoſing them true, Wherher they do ſuffcientl prove the Doctrine 
to bave been from God? | | 5 ELIT 

1. Whether the Matters of Fact were true or no? And as to this Point; 
[ wiſh you had ſet down the Reaſons of your doubting, more clearly 
and diſt inctly than you have done: What I can pick up, amounts to 
theſe things. 1. That there can be no certainty of a Matter done at ſuch 
a diſtance of time; there having been many fictitious Hiſtories in the World. 


d 
t 2. That it is probable, that theſe things might be written, when there was 
0 n one living to detect the Falſbood of them; and thus you ſay, the Greci- 


ans, Romans, Egyptians, and other Nations were at firſt impoſed upon 
by ſome Men, who pretended to deliver to them the Hiſtory of their Gods 
and Heroes, and the Wonders wrought by them. 3. That theſe things 
might more eafily be done, before Printing was wſed; and that there is 
reaſuni to ſuſpect the more, becauſe of the pious Frauds of the Primitive 


* Chriſtians, and the Legends of the Papiſts, 4. That there may have been 
re many more Dereptions and Impoſtures in the way of propagating falſe Re- 


velations and Miracles than we can now diſcover. 5. That we ought not 


he to take the Teftimony of Scripture, or the Chriſtiati Writers in this Caſe, 
of becauſe they may be fuſbected of Partiality; and that the Teſtimony of Jo- 
or lephus is ſuſpefted by divers learned Men to be fraudulemly put in by 
le Chriſtians. 6. That there are ſufficient Grounds from the Story it ſelf, and 


the Objeftions of Enemies to ſuſpe# the truth of it; becauſe of the contra- 


— Ps 


li icon and inconſiſtency of the Parts of it; the want of atcompliſhment of 
0g the Promiſes and Prophecies of it ; the obſcurity and unintelligiblene ſu of 
do ther Parts; the Defe8s of the Perſons mentioned therein; St. Paul Often- 


beton; the Fatrs between Peter and Paul, and Paul and Barnabas: 


oin . That from theſe things you habe juſt cauſe to doubt the Apoſtles Sinte- 

inn ily, and you think they might have indirect ends in divulging the Miracles 

ny Fecorded in Scripture; Ss that Men might be tontented to ſuffer, to male 
0 


themſe bes Heads of a new Soct of Religion, and to rule over the Conſci- 
mes of Men; and that they had time enough to make a tonſiderabie inte- 
reſt before the Perſecutions began: br Tr RE." 
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we, but thouſands of Hiſtories have been loſt, that confuted all that we 
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This is the force of all I can find out, in the ſeveral Parts of you 
Papers, towards the invalidating the Teſtimony concerning the Matte, 
of Fact reported ui the Writings of the New Teſtament. i 
In anſwer to all theſe things, I ſhall ſhew : 1. That Matters of Pag 

done at ſuch a diſtance of Time, may have ſufficient evidence to oblige 
Men to believe them. 2. That there is no reaſon to ſuſpect the Truth 
of thoſe Matters of Fact which are contained in the Hiſtory of the Ney 
Teſtament. 3. That the Apoſtles gave the greateſt Teſtimonies of their 
Sincerity, that could be expected from them; and that no Matters of 
Fact were ever better atteſted than thoſe which are reported by them: 
from whence it will follow, That it is not reaſon but unreaſonable Suf 
picion and Scepticiſm, if not Willfulneſs and Obſtinacy, which makes 
Men to continue to doubt after ſo great evidence, | 
1. That we may have ſuch evidence of Matters of Fact done at ſucha 
diſtance of Time as may oblige us to believe the Truth of them; This 
we are firſt to make out, becauſe ſeveral of your Objections ſeem t6 im- 
ply, That we can have no certainty of ſuch things, becauſe we canut 
know what Tricks may have been plaid in former Times, when it was far 
more eaſie to deceive; and that it is confeſſed, there have been ſeverd 
Frauds of this kind, which have a long time prevailed in the World, But 
have not the very ſame Arguments been uſed againſt all Religion, by 
Atheiſts? And if the Cheats that have been in Religion, have no force 
againſt the Being of God, why ſhould they have any againſt the Chrift- 
an Religion? And if the common Conſent of Mankind ſignifie any 
thing as to the acknowledgment of a Deity, why ſhould not the Teſt 
mony of the Chriſtian Church, ſo circumſtantiated as it is, be of ſufficient 
ſtrength to receive the Matters of Fact delivered by. it? which is all 
] at preſent deſire. Do we queſtion any of the Stories delivered by the 
common Conſent of Greek or Latin Hiſtorians, although we have only 
the bare Teſtimony of thoſe Hiſtorians for them? And yet your hie. 
&ions would lie againſt every one of them: How do we know the great 
prevalency of the Roman Empire, was it not delivered by thoſe who be- 
longed to it, and were concerned to make the beſt of. it? What know 


now have concerning the Greatneſs of Rome? What know we, but that 
Rome was deſtroyed by Carthage, or that Hannibal quite overthrew the 
Roman Empire; or that Cataline was one of the beſt Men in the World, 
becauſe all our preſent Hiſtories were written by Men of the other fide? 
How can we tell but that the Perſians deſtroyed the Macedonians, be- 
cauſe all our Accounts of Alexander's Expedition are originally from the 
Greeks ? And why might not we ſuſpe& greater Partiality in all thele 
Caſes, when the Writers did not give a thouſand: part of that eyidence 
for their Fidelity, that the Firſt Chriſtians did? And yet, what ſhould 
we think of ſuch a Perſon who ſhould call in queſtion the beſt Hiſtorts 
of all Nations, becauſe they are written by thoſe of the ſame Country * 
By which, it ſeems, you will never allow any competent Teſtimony 4 
all; for if ſuch things be written by Enemies and Strangers, we hate 
reaſon to ſuſpect both their Knowledge and Integrity; if written dy 
Friends, then though they might know the Truth, yet Ae write 
partially of their own fide : So that upon this Principle, no Hiſtory at all, 
ancient or modern is to be believed; for they are all reported either ki 
Friends or Enemies; and ſo not only Divine, but all Humane Fat 


will be deſtroyed. I am by no means a Friend to unreaſonable 155 
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lity; but I am as little to uinreaſo 2 
5 be Folly, the other is 3 r and Suſpicion; if the 
thing, becauſe it is poſſible to be true A e 
cauſe it is poſſible to be falſe ; but maar rejects any thing, merely be 
weigh and con{1der all Circumſtance 1s the prudence of every Man to 
or diſſent. We all know it is oflibi +: d according to them, to aſſent 
7.03, but we know there is = => - or Men to deceive, or to be de- 
bach en Thing as Truth in hs ion ity of either; and that there is 
yet they do not always ſo n 3 Men may deceive 
ceived. For elſe there could be we en may know they are not Je. 
kind ; no Friendſbip, or Truit, or G _ thing as Society among Man- 
bn becauſe it is poſlible tons _ ence in the Word of another Pe 
and the World is full of Diſſimulati 0 Friend J have may deceive = 
This is the juſt conſequence of 3 mult I therefore believs no bod 3 
ſon to ſuſpe#t the Truth of theſe M a way of Arguing, That we have r C 
many Frauds in the World, and 5 ; 3 of Fatt, 9 ecauſe there have hon 
ww diftover , for if thi , and might have been many more _ 
is Principle be purſued, it ” than we can 
ety among Men; which 18 built pur ued, It Will deſtroy all 8 [ 
and Contidence that Men have 1 on the Suppoſition of mutual Troft 
Er all Men th daeoive BER each other: And although it be = 
yet there are ſuch Chara 8 * 6 11 we cannot know one another's 1 1 
that others dare venture their Li Ty and Fidelity in ſome Perle 3 
is any Man thought a Fool f = and Fortunes upon their Words. pp 
dent and ſagacious Men re 100 OY l0? Nay, have not the nt nd 
7 ? de. without 4 = 3 Confidence in the Ly of 
ld; for ſince the great PA. one irs can be carried on 1 
"TY guſine Pg” greate 'erſons need the help of o in the 
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of acceſs, and eſpecially his 8 | rs, to whom he gives any Freed 
tinual Suſpicio | ervants : Mult a Man the I oy 
Gr oo 7 
withſtanding the poſſibili „then we gain thus much, th ; 
Caſes, and their F idelit ity of Deception, Men may be , that not- 
and Chols. delied u y be truſted in ſome 
are to enquire what that Aff ors > d 
where ever we find a C urance is which makes us oſt a 497 par 
eidence of Fideli a Concurrence of the ſame Circumſt any one; and 
n them, fs = may repole the * Mul or c . ow 
that makes us Bos oon find that it is not any cis Wag” ra 
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ater 8 vals om OO long experience and NE EE 
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Sigh ne — beyond our own e 9 1s more 
ter, as we can k nh Re convey'd down to us in ra ave the Te- 
lz. by writin w the Mind of a Friend at a hund 1 
= by writing, And in this Caſe, ta hundred Miles diſtance, 
lie thoſe things were — 8 ele ſatis 
the "ves in what they writ; thu Le em; and that they deſerved to 
at 3 ne eloponneſian War 1 e agpUt 
bett ately written it, he h „and hath heard that Thucydides 
* 0 ny Thucydides were ca = e do, than to hire 
or that, he h | pable of giving a good Account of 1 
ved in that Age. and | that he was a great and 1 1 
fals tied of th hs and knew all the Occurrent r Wat Mat 2x 
ad for this 55 his next enquiry. is, wheth es of it; and when he is _— 
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0 tion, than that his Hiſtory 
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hath been in great reputation for its Integrity among the moſt knog: 
ing Perſons ; but how ſhall he be ſure this was the Hiſtory, written 
by Thucydides, ſince there have been many counterfeit Writings obtr; 
ded upon the World? Beſides the Conſent of learned Men in all Aves 
ſince, we may compare the Teſtimonies cited out of it with the Hiſtory 
we have, and the Style, with the Character given of Thucydides, and 
the Narrations, with other credible Hiſtories of thoſe Times ; and if al 
theſe agree, what reaſon can there be not to rely upon the Hiſtory gf 
Thucydides ? All learned Men do acknowledge, that there have been 
multitudes of fictitious Writings, but do they therefore queſtion, whe. 
ther there are any genuine? Or whether we have not the true Herod 
tus, Strabo, or Pauſanias, becauſe there is a counterfeit Beroſus, Mane. 
tho, and Philo, ſet forth by Annius of Viterbo? Do any ſuſpe& whether 
we have any of the genuin Works of Cicero, becauſe an Italian counter- 
feited a Book, De Conſolatione in his Name? Or whether Caſurs Cum 
mentaries were his own; becauſe it is uncertian who writ the Alexa. 
drian War that is joined with them? By which we ſee, that we may 
not only be certain of the Fidelity of Perſons we converſe with, but of 
all things neceſſary to our belief of what was done at a great diſtance of 
Time from the Teſtimony of Writers, notwithſtanding the many ſuppo- 
fititious Writings that have been in the World. ö 
But it may be ſaid, That all this only relates to meer Matters of Hi 
ſtory, wherein a Man is not much concerned whether they be true or falſe; 
but the things we are about are Matters that Mens Salvation or Dannat- 
on are ſaid to depend upon, and therefore greater Evidence ſhould be gi- 
ven of theſe, to oblige Men to believe them. . | 
To this I anſwer. 1. That my deſign herein, was to prove, tht 
notwithſtanding the poſhbility of Deception, there may be ſufficient 
ground for a prudent and firm aſſent to the Truth of Things done at 
great a diſtance of Time, and convey'd after the ſame manner, that the 
Matters of Fact reported in the New Teſtament are; and hereby thoſe ge- 
neral Prejudices are ſhewed to be unreaſonable: And all that I deſite 
from this Diſcourſe is, that you would give an aſſent of the fame N- 
ture to the Hiſtory of the Goſpel, that you do to Ceſar, or Livy, or Is 
citus, or any other ancient Hiſtorian. 2. As to the greater Obligation 
to aſſent, I fay it depends upon the Evidence of Divine Revelation, 
which is given by the Matters of Fa& which are deliver'd to us. And 
here give me leave to aſk you; 1. Whether it be any ways repugnant to 
any conception you have of God, for him to make uſe of fallible Men 
to make known his Will to the World? 2. Whether thoſe Men, thoug! 
ſuppoſed to be in themſelves fallible, can either deceive, or be deceived, 
when God makes known his Mind to them? 3. Whether on ſuppolti9!, 
that God hath made uſe of fuch Perſons for this end, thoſe are not n 
liged to believe them, who do not live in the ſame Age with them: 
If not, then God muſt either make no Revelation at all, or he muſt make 
a New one every Age: If they are, then the Obligation les 25 mut 
on us now to believe, as if we had lived and converſed with thoſe . 
fpired Perſons. e F ; 
2. Thar there is no reaſon to ſuſpe& the Truth of thoſe Matters © 
Fact which are reported in the New Teſtament; For ſince it 5 e. 
ſally agreed among Men, that Humane Teſtimony is a ſufficient 7 
for aſſent, where there is no poſitive ground for ſuſpicion, becav'* 


ceiving and being deceived, 1s not the common Intereſt of We 
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therefore we are to conſider what the general 333 of ſuſpicion are; 
and whether any of them do reach the Apoſtles Teſtimony, concerning the 
Matters of Fact reported by them. And the juſt grounds of ſuſpicion are 
theſe; 1. If the Perſons be otherwiſe known to be Men of Artifice and 
Cunning, full of Tricks and Diſhmblation, and that make no Conſcience 
of ſpeaking Truth, ſo a Lye tends to their greateſt Advantage; which 
i; too much the Papiſts caſe in their Legends, and Stories of Mirgcles. 
2, If they temper and ſuit their Story and Doctrine to the Humour and 
Genius of the People, they hope to prevail upon, as Mabomet did, in en- 
couraging War and Laſtiviouſneſs. 3. It they lay the Scene of their Sto- 
ry at a mighty diſtance from themſelves, at ſuch an Age, wherein it is 
impoſſible to prove, or diſprove; which is the caſe of the Brachmaps, as to 
their Brahma, and their Veda; and was of the Heathens as to their Fa- 
bulous Deities. 4. If there be any thing contained in the Story, which 


— 


evident contradiction in the Story it ſelf; or any thing repugnant to, or 
unbecoming the Majeſty, Holineſs, Sincerity, and Conſiſtency of a Di- 
vine Revelation; on which account we reje& Fanatick pretences to Re- 
velations; If there were any thing of this nature in the Writings of the 
New Teſtament, we might then allow there were ſome ground to ſuſpe& 
the Truth of what 1s contained therein: But I ſhall undertake, by the 
Grace of God, to defend that there is not any Foundation for Suſpici- 
on as to any one of theſe. | | 55 
1. As to the Perſons, ſuch who go about to deceive others, muſt be 
Men that are verſed in buſineſs, and know how to deal with Men; and 
that have ſome Intereſt already that they have gained by other Means, 
before they can carry on ſuch a Deſign as to abuſe Mankind, by Lies 
and Impoſtures in Religion Therefore the Atheiſts lay the deceiving the 
World by Religion, to the Gharge of Politicians and Law-givers, to Men 
verſed in the practice of Fraud, ſuch as Nina, or Lycurgus, or Taca, 
or Mabomet, ſuch as underſtood the ways of cajoling the People; or 
5 to ſubtle Prieſts, that know how to ſuit the hopes and fears of the ſu- 


is repugnant to the moſtauthentick Hiſtories of thoſe Times; by which 
means the Impoſtures of Annivs have been diſcovered. 5. If there be 


5 perſtitious Multitude; whence came the multitude of Frauds in the Hea- 


then Temples and Oracles. But would any Man in the World have 
pitched upon a few Fiſhermen, and- illiterate Perſons, to carry on ſuch 
an intrigue as this? Men that were rude and unexperienced in the 


common Citizens of Hieruſalem, When was it ever heard that ſuch 


they prevailed ſo much, the common Charge {till againſt them was, that 
they were a Company of rude, mean, obſcure, illiterate, ſimple Men: And 
Jet in ſpight of all the Cunning, and Malice, and Learning, and Strength 
of their Adverfaries, they gained ground upon them, and prevailed over 
the Obſtinacy of the Fews, and Wiſdom of the Greeks. If the Chriſtian 
Religion had been a meer deſign of the Apoſtles to make themſelves Heads 
of a new Sect, what had this been but to have ſet the Cunning of twelve, 
4 thirteen Men, ef no Intereſt; or Reputation, againſt the Viſdom and 
ver of the whole World? If they had any Wiſdom, they would ne- 
der have undertaken ſuch an impoſſible deſign as-this muſt appear to 
them at firſt Views And if they had none, how could they ever hope 
o manage it? If their aim were only at Reputation, they might have 
Cn | a thought 


World, and uncapable of dealing in the way of Artifice with one of the 


oh Men made ſuch an alteration in the Religion of the World, as the Primi- 
| tive Chriſtians did; againſt the moſt violent Perſecutions? And when 
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files knew all they ſaid to be falſe, and made it ſo neceſſary for all Men 


thought of thouſands of Ways more probable, '' and more {vantage 
than this: If we ſuppoſe Men ſhould be willing to hazard their [ive 
for their Reputations, we may ſuppoſe withal ſuch Men to have ſo much 
cunning as not to do it till they cannot help it; but if they can har 
Reputation and Eaſe together, they had rather have it. I will therefore 
put the Caſe concerning the only Perſon that had the Advantage of , 
learned Education among the Apoſtles ; vis. St. Paul, and whom you 
ſeem to ſtrike at more than the reſt: Is it reaſonable to believe, thy 
when he was in favour with the Sanhedrin, and was likely to advance 
himſelf by his oppoſition to Chriſtianity, and had a fair proſpect of Fa 
and Honour together; he ſhould quit all this, to join with ſuch an in. 
conſiderable and hated Company, as the Chriſtians were, only to be ons 
of the Heads of a very ſmall Number of Men, and to purchaſe it at ſo 
dear a rate as the loſs of his Friends and Intereſt, and running on con- 
tinual Troubles and Perſecutions, to the hazard of his Life? | Is it po 
ble for Men that are deceived and mean honeſtly to do this; but it i 
ſcarce ſuppoſable of a Man in his Senſes that ſhould know and believe, 
all this to be a Cheat, and yet own and embrace it, to ſo great dif 
advantage to himſelf: When he could not make himſelf ſo conſiderable 
by it, as he might have been without it. Men muſt love cheating the 
World at a ſtrange rate, that will Jet go fair hopes of Preferment and 
Eaſe, and lead a Life of perpetual Trouble, and expoſe themſelves to 
the utmoſt Hazards, only for the ſake of deluding others. If the 4s 


to believe what they ſaid to be true; they were ſome of the greateſt De 
ceivers which the World had ever known: But Men that take pleafure 
in deceiving, make uſe of many Artifices on purpoſe to catch the filly 
Multitude; they have all the Arts of Inſinuation and fawning Speech 
es, fit to draw in the weakeſt, and ſuch as love to be flatter'd; but what 
is there tending this way in all the Apoſtles Writings? How e do 
they ſpeak to the Fewiſh Sanhedrin, upon the Murder of Chriſt ? With 
what plainneſs and ſimplicity do they go about to perſuade Men tobe 
Chriſtians ? They barely tell the Matters of Fact concerning the Reſur- 
rection of Chriſt, and ſay they were Eye-witneſſes of it, and upon the 
Credit of this Teſtimony of theirs, they preach Faith and Repentance to 

ews and Gentiles: Was ever any thing farther from the appearance of 
Artifice than this was? So that if they were deceivers, they were ſome 
of the ſubtileſt that ever were in the World, becauſe there ſeems to be 
ſo little ground for any ſuſpicion of Fraud; and we cannot eaſily mi 
gin Perſons of their Education, capable of ſo profound Difſimulation 
and ſo artificial a Cheat. Beſides all this, we are to conſider how fit 
ſuch Perſons do allow the liberty of Diſſimulation and ere. 2 
eſpecially in Religion; we ſee the Papiſts could not practiſe thele thinꝭ 
without being forced to defend them, by ſhewing how convenient it 
for the People to be told ſtrange Stories of Saints, on purpoſe 70 no 
Devotion in them: To which end, they ſay, it ſignifies not much, rr 
ther they wvere true or no: And withal they aſſert the Lawfulneſs of 
quivocarions, and Mental Reſervations, and doing things, not gory 
1uftifiable, for the Honour of their Church and Religion; And I ſhall free 
15 confeſs to you, if I found any countenance to ſuch things as th. | 
from the Doctrine or Practice of the Apoſtles, it would give me too in 
F | _ | waa] . 5 . allowed 
a ground for ſuſpicion as to what they deliyer'd. For if they 


LEquivocations or Mental Reſervations, how could l poſſibly know - o 
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they meaut by any thing they ſaid? For that which was neceſſary to 
make the Propoſition true, lay without my reach in the Mind of ano- 
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ther; and while they ſo firmly atteſted that Chriſt was riſen from the © 


Dead, they might underſtand it of a Spiritual or Myſtical Ræſurrection; 
but if they ſhould be found to allow Lying or Cheating for the Cauſe of 
Religion, their Credit would be gone-with me; for how could I be any 


from thinking them Infallible, that I could not but ſuſpect them to 
have a deſign to deceive me. The firſt thing therefore we are to look 
at in Perſons who require our belief, is the ſtricteſt Veratity; if they 
filter in this, they expoſe themſelves to the ſuſpicion of all but credu- 
lous Fools. But we no where find greater plainneſs and ſincetity requi- 
red, no where more ſtrict and ſevere Prohibitions of Diſſimulation in 
Religion, nor more general Precepts about ſpeaking Truth, than in the 
Writings of the New Teftlament. But might not all this be done with the 
greater Artifice to prevent ſuſpicion ? Suſpicion is a thing, which be 


; way to it, without Reaſon, there can be no end of it, For the moſt 
| effectual ways to prevent it, will {till afford new matter and occaſion 
for it. If Men do uſe the utmoſt Means that are poſſible, to aſſure o- 
thers of their ſincerity, and they will not believe them, but ſtill ſuſpect 
the deſign to be ſo much deeper laid; there is no way left poſſible to 
ſatisfy ſuch Men; their ſuſpicion is a Diſeaſe incurable by rational 
Means, and ſuch Perſons deſerve to be given over as paſt all Remedy; 
If Men act like prudent Men, they will judge according to the Reaſon 
of Things; but if they entertain a jealouſie of all Mankind, and the 
moſt of thoſe who give them the greateſt aſſurance they have no Inten- 
tion to deceive them, it is to no purpoſe to go about to fatisfie ſuch Per- 


"n ſons, for that very Undertaking makes them more ſuſpicions. If the 
Apoſiles therefore gave as much ground as ever any Perſons did, or could 
th do, that they had no deſign to 1tnpoſe upon the World,” but proceeding 
he with all the fairneſs and openneſs, with the greateſt Evidence of their 
Mi dincerity, there cal be no fenſon to faſten upon them the Imputation of 


cunning Men who made it their buſineſs to deceive others. 
2. This will more appear if we conſider the Matters deliver d by 


of them, and the nature of their Doctrine. For if the Chriſtian Religion 
me were only a contrivance of the firſt Preachers' of it, it muſt by the e- 
be vent be ſuppoſed that they were very ſubtle Men, who in ſo little time, 


and againſt ſo great oppoſition could prevail over both Fews and Gen- 
Tiles but if we reflect on the nature of their Defirine, we can never 
agine that theſe Men did proceed by the ſame Methods that Men of 
ſubtilty do make uſe of. If it were their own Contrivance, it was in 


n their ower to have framed it as they thought fit themſelves; and in all 
5 WY Probability, they would have done it in a way moſt likely to be ſuc- 
wil clsful; but the Chriſtian Religion was ſo far from it, as though they had 
ohe induſtriouſſy deſigned to advance a Religion againſt the Genius and Incli- 
FK. 3 of all Mankind. For it neither gratifies the voluptuous in their 
rwiſe Uhaſures, nor the Ambitious in their deſires of External Pomp and 


Greatneſs, nor the Covetous in their Thirſt after Riches; but lays a ſe- 
"cre reſtraint on all thoſe common and prevailing Paſſions of Mankind; 
auch Mabomet well underſtood, when he ſuited his Religion to them. 
. i/tianity was neither accommodated to the Temper and Genius either 
Jews or Gemiles The Fews wers in great expectation of a 8 
ö 3 8 ra 


longer ſure of. the Truth of one Word they faid ? I ſhould be fo far 


that ſet Bounds to the Sea, can ſet no Bounds to; if Men will give 
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ral Prince at that Time to deliver them from the Roman Slavery; and 
every one that would have ſet up for ſuch a Meſſius, might Have had 
Followers enough among them, as we find afterwards by the Attempt 
of Barchocebas and others, But the Meſſias of the Chriſtians was ſo di. 
realy contrary to their Hopes and ExpeQations, being a poor and 22 
ing . that this ſet them the more againſt his Followers, beczuſt 
they were hereby fruſtrated of their greateſt Hopes, and defeated in 
their moſt pleaſing Expectations: But beſides, if they would have tz. 
ken in the Moſaick Law, it might in probability have ſuceeded better. 
but this St. Paul would by no means hear of. But if they rejected Tens 
methinks, they ſhould have been willing to have had ſome Aſſiſtance from 
zhe Gentiles. No, they charged them with Idolarry wherever they came 
and would not join in any parts of their Worſhip' with them, nor { 
much as Eat of the remainder of their Sacrifices. But ſuppoſing they 
had a mind to ſet up wholly a new Sect of their own ; yet we ſhould 
think they ſhould have framed it after the moſt plauſible manner, and 
left out all things that were moſt liable to Reproach and Infamy 
But this they were ſo far from, that the moſt contemptible part of the 
Chriſtian Religion, viz. A crucified Saviour, they inſiſt the moſt upon, 
and preach it on all Occaſions, and in compariſon of it, ſtrangely de- 
ſpiſe all the Wiſdom and Philoſophy of the Greeks. What did theſe Men 
mean, if Chriſt;anity had been only a Contrivance of theirs? If they had 
but left out this one Circumſtance, in all human probability, the excel. 
lent moral Precepts in Chriſtianity would have been highly magnified + 
mong all thoſe who had been bred up under the Inſtructions of Philo 
phbers. Nay, they would not make uſe of the moſt commendable Me- 
thods of Human Wiſdom; nor do as the 7eſwits have done in Ching, 
make Men have a better Opinion of the Religion they brought, for their 
Skill in Mathematicks and Aſtronomy; but as much as it was poſlible, 
to let the World ſee it was no contrivance of Humane Wiſdom, they 
ſhunned all the Ways of ſhewing it in the manner of its Propagation. 
Nay, when the People would have given the Apoſtles Divine Worlhuy, 
never were vain Men more concerned to have it, than they to oppoſe 
it; And do theſe things look like the Actions of Men that deſigned or- 
ly to make themſelves great, by being the Heads of a new Set of le- 
igion £ | 

5 3. Men that made it their deſign to deceive the World, if they had 
thought it neceſſary to bring in any matter of Story concerning the 4! 
7hor of their Religion would have placed it at ſuch 4 diſtance of Tine, 
that it was not capable of being diſproved : As it is apparent in the Het 
then Mythologie; for the Stories were ſuch, as no Perſon could eve 
8 confute them otherwiſe than by the inconſiſtency of them 
with the common Principles of Religion. But if we ſuppoſe Chriſtian 
% to have been a meer Device, — the Apoſtles have been fo ſenſe. 

eſs to have laid the main Proof of their 2 on a thing which Was 
but newly a&ed, and which they were very capable of enquiring inte 
all the Circumſtances that related to it, vis. The Reſurrection of Cor! 
from the Dead, We may ſee by the whole deſign of the New Teſta- 
ment, the great Streſs of Chriſtianity was laid upon the Truth of thb; 
to this Chriſt himſelf appealed before-hand; to this all the Apoſtles © 
fer as the mighty confirmation of their Religion; and this they E 
as a thing which themſelves had ſeen, and had converſed with him 10 
Forty Days together, with all the demonſtrations.imaginable of 3 = 
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nd Fel Body And that not to one or two credulous Perſons, but ſo 
many of them who were hard to be ſatisfied, and one, not without the 
oft ſenſible Evidence; but beſides; theſe, they tell us of 500 ar once 
ho p bim, whereof many were then living when thoſe things were 
written. Now I pray tell me what Religion in the World ever put it 
ſelf upon fo fair a Trial as this > Of a plain Matter of Fact as capable 
of being atteſted as any could be. Why did not Amida, or Brabmd, or 
Laca, or any other of the Authors of the preſent Religions of the Eaſt- 
Indies? Why did not Orpheus, or Nima, or any other introducers of 
Religious Cuſtoms among the Greeks or Romans? Or Mabomet among 
the 4rabians put the iſſue of the Truth of their Religion on ſuch a 
plain and eaſie tryal as this? If you ſay, That Chriſt appeared only to his 
Friends, who were ready to believe ſuch things, and not among his Ene- 
mes: Ianſwer, That though they were His Friends, yet they were very 
hard to be perſuaded of the Truth of it at firſt; and afterwards gave 


larger Teſtimonies of their Fidelity than the Teftimony of the greateſt 


Fnemies would have been; for we ſhould have had only their bare Words 
for it, (if they would have given that, which 1s very queſtionable, con- 
fidering their dealing with the other Miracles of Chriſt: ) But the Apo- 
ſtles manifeſted their /mcerity by all real Proofs that could be thought 
{ficient to fatisfie Mankind; appealing to the very Perſons who were 
concerned the moſt in it, having a hand in the Death of Chriſt, declaring 
their greateſt readineſs to ſuffer any thing rather than deny the Truth of 
it, and laying down their Lives at laſt for it. If all this had been a 
mere Fiction, how unlikely is it, that among fo many as were confcious 
of it, no one Perſon by Hopes or Fears, by Flattewes or Threatnings, 
could ever be prevailed upon to deny the Fruth of it. If there had 
been any ſuch thing, what triumphing had there been among the Jews; 
and no doubt his Name had been recorded to Pofterity among the Wri- 
ters both of Jews and Gentiles that were profeſſed Enemies of Chriſtia- 


nity, But they are all wonderfully ſilent in this matter; and inftead 


of ſaying enough to overthrow the Truth of Chriſtianity, as you ſeem to 
ſuggeſt, J do aſſure you, I am mightily confirmed in the Belief of the 
Truth of it, by carefully obſerving the {lightneſs of the Objections that 
were made againſt it, by its moſt profeſſed Enemies. | | | 
But you ſeem to imply, That all this Story concerning Chriſt was in- 
vented long after the pretended Time of his being in the World, Why 
may not you as well ſuſpect, that Julius Cæſar lived before Romulus; or 
that Augr/lus lived at the Siege of Trey? For you might as well reject 
all Hiſtory upon fuch grounds as thoſe you aflign; and think Mahomer 
as right in his Chronolog y, as the Bible. It is time for us to burn all our 
Books, if we have lived in ſuch a Cheat all this while. Methinks you 
might as well aſk, whether Lucretia were not Pope Joan? Or Alexander 
the Sixth, one of the Roman Emperors Or whether Luther were not 
the Emperor of Turkey? For there is no greater evidence of any Hi- 
ſtory in the World, than there is, that all the Things reported in 
7 Ge Teſlament were done at that time, when they are pretended 
0 be. FEELS FM 
4. Therefore we offer this Story of the New Teftament to be compared 
VIth all the Circumſtances of that Age, delivered by any other Hiftori- 
ns, to try if any inconſiſtencies can be found therein: Which is the moſt 
realonable way can be taken to diſprove any Hiftory. If it could be 
proved, that there could be no ſuch Taxntion of the Empire as 1s men- 
: | 4 tion'd 
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tion'd in the Time of Auguſtus, that Herod did not live in that 4 N 
that the ems were not under the Roman Government, or that there ven 
no High-Prieſts at that time, nor the Secs of Phariſees and Saducee; or 
that there were any other remarkable Characters of Time ſet down in 
the Hiſtory of the New Teſtament, which could be manifeſtly diſpro. 
ved; there were ſome pretence to call in Queſtion the Truth of the 
Story; but there is not the leaſt Foundation for any ſcruple on this xc. 
count; all things agreeing ſo well with the trueſt Accounts we have of 
that Age, both from Zoſephus and the Roman Hiſtory. ' I ſhall not inſiſt 
on the particular Teſimony of Foſephus concerning Chriſt, becauſe pe 
need it not; and if thoſe who queſtion it, would proceed with the {ans 
ſeverity againſt many other particular Paſſages in good Authors, the 

might as well call them in queſtion as they do that; ſince it is confeſſet 
that all the ancient Manuſcripts have it in them, and ſuppoſing that i 
doth not come in well, muſt we ſuppoſe it impoſſible for Joſepbus to 
write incoherently? Yet this is the main Argument that ever J have ſeen 
urged againſt this Teſtimony of Foſephus. But I ſay, we need it not; all 
other things concurring in ſo high a degree to prove the Truth of the Hi. 
ſtory of Chriſt, Yet ſince you ſeem to expreſs ſo much doubtfulneſs con- 
cerning it, as though it were framed when there was no one living capo. 
ble of diſproving it; give me leave to ſhew you the great abſurdity of 
ſuch a Suppoſition. 1. Becauſe we have the plain Teſtimonies of the 


greateſt Enemies of Chriſtianity, that there was ſuch a Perſon as Crit 


was, who ſuffered according to the Scripture Story. For Tacitus not on- 
ly mentions the Chriſtians as ſuffering at Romg for their Religion in the 
Time of Nero, (Aunal. 15.) but ſaith, That the Author of this Religim 
was one Chriſt, who ſuffered under Pontius Pilate, Procurator of Judea, 
in the Time of Tiberius; which is an irrefragable Teſtimony of the 
Truth of the Story concerning Chriſt, in an Age, when if it had been 
falſe, nothing could have been more eaſily detected than ſuch a Fifi 
on, by the number of Fews which were continually at Rome: And net 
ther 12 nor Celſus, nor Porphyry, nor Lucian did ever queſtion the 
Truth of the Story it ſelf; but only upbraided the Chriſtians for attri- 
buting too much to Chriſt, 2. If there were really ſuch a Perſon a 
Chrift was, who ſuffered as Tacitus ſaith, then the whole Story could 
not be a Fiction, but only ſome part of it; and theſe additional parts 
muſt either be contrived by the Apoſtles, or after their Time: Not af: 
ter their Time, for then they mult be added after Chriſtianity was recel\- 
ed in the World, for that, as appears by Tacitus, was ſpread in the 4%. 
ſtles Times as far as Rome; and if theſe parts were not received with 


it; the Cheat would preſently have been diſcover'd as ſoon as broached, 


by thoſe who had embraced Chriſtianity before : And beſides, Tertullian 
in his Time appeals to the authentick Writings of the Apoſiles them- 
ſelves, which were then extant, wherein the ſame things were contall- 
ed that we now believe: If theſe things then were forged, it mult 

by the Apoſtles themfelves; and I dare now appeal to you, whether erer 
any Story was better capable of being diſproved than this was, if it had 
not been true, ſince it was publiſhed in that very Time and Place where 
the Perſons were living, who were moſt concerned to diſprove it: 45 27 
pears by the hatred of the Fews to the Chriſtians, both then and cles 
ſince : which is a very obſervable Circumſtance for proving the Truth 0 
Chriſtian Religion; for the Fews and Chriſtians agreed in the Divine Re- 


velations of old, the Chriſtians. believed moreover, that Chriſt mo 
2 15 
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Titer promiſed; this Chriſt lived and died among the Jews his Ene- 
mies; his Apoſtles preached, and wrought Miracles among their moſt in- 
veterate Enemies, which Men that go about to deceive never care to 
go: And to this Day the Jews do not deny the Matters of Fact, but look 
on them as inſufficient to prove Jeſus of Nazareth to have been the 
Meſias : Nay, Mabomet himſelf, who in all probability would have 
| ,verthrown the whole Story of the New Teſtament, if he could have 
done it with any colour, yet ſpeaks very honourably of Chriſt and of 
the great Things which were faid and done by him. Saban 
5. That there is nothing in the Chriſtian Religion, unbecoming the 
Majeſty, or Holineſs,” or Truth of a Divine Revelation. As to the Pre- 
cepts, you acknowledge their excellency; and the Promiſes chiefly refer 
either to Divine Grace, or future Glory; And what is there herein un- 
becoming God? And as to what concerns the Truth of it, we have as 
great Characters of that throughout, as it is poſſible for us to expect; 
there appearing ſo much Simplicity, Sincerity, Candour, and Agree- 
ment in all the parts of it. Some Men would have been better pleaſed, 
it may be, if it had been all written by one Perſon, and digeſted into a 
more exact Method, and ſet forth with all the Lights and Ornaments of 
Speech. This would have better become an Invention of Men, but not 
a Revelation of God: Plainneſs and Simplicity have a natural greatneſs 
above Art and Subtilty; and therefore God made choice of many to 
write, and at ſeveral times, that by comparing them we may ſee how 
far they were from contriving together, and yet how exactly they a- 
gree in all things which Men are concerned to believe. But you fay, 
We have many Infirmities of the Apoſtles diſcovered therein, their Heats 
ond Animoſities one againſt another. But I pray conſider; 1. How came 
you to know theſe things; -Is it not by their own Writings? And if they 
had been ſuch, who, minded only their Applauſe, had it not been as 
eaſie to have concealed theſe things, and would they not as certainly 
have done it, if that had been their aim? If St. Paul ſeems to boaſt, doth 
he not do it with that conſtraint to himſelf, as a Man that is forced to 
do it for his own vindication againſt malicious Enemies? And who ever 
denied a Man of a generous Mind the liberty of ſpeaking for himſelf? 
2, But ſuppoſe they had Infirmities and Heats among them; doth this 
prove that God could not make uſe of them as his Inſtruments to declare 
his Truth to the World? Then it will follow, that God muſt never re- 
real his Will by Men, but by Yoices from Heaven, or Angels, or the 
aſumption of the Humane Nature by the Divine. But, if God be not 
denied the liberty -of imploying meer Men, we cannot find ſo great 
evidences of Piety and Zeal, of Humility and Self-denial, of Patience 
and Magnanimity, of Innocency and univerſal Charity in any Men as 
were in the Apoſtles; And therefore did appear with the moſt proper 
Characters of Embaſſadors from Heaven. And I dare venture the com- 
pariſon of them with the beſt Philoſophers, as to the greateſt and moſt 
xccllent Virtues, for which they were the moſt admired; notwithſtand- 
nz the mighty difference as to their Education; allowing but the ſame 
ruth as to the Story of the New Teſtament, which we yield to Xeno- 
phon, or Diogenes Laertius, or any other Writers concerning them. . 
But what is it then which you obje& againſt the Writings of the New 
:ament, to make them' inconſiſtent with the Wiſdom of God? I find 
t two things in the Papers you ſent me. 1. Want of the continuance. 
i the Power of Miracles, which you ſay is promiſed. Mark 16. 9 
7" 2. Ihe 
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>. The number of the Beaſt in the Revelations., But, Good Sir, conſider 
what, it is to call in queſtion a Divine Revelation for ſuch, Objeqionz 
as theſe are? Muſt there, be no Revelation, unleſs you underſtand cre, 
ry Prophecy, or the extent of every Promiſe? Be not ſo injurious to 
your own Soul, for the ſake of ſuch Objections, to caſt away the orex 
Aſſurance which the Chriſtian Religion gives us, as to the pardon of gn 
upon Repentance here, and eternal Happineſs in another World. Would 
you reject all the Writings of Plato, becauſe you do no more underſtand 
ſome part of his Timers than the number of 665? You muſt-have a very 
nice Faith, that can bear with no Difficulties at all, ſo that if there be hit 
one or two hard things that you cannot digeſt, you muſt throw. up allthe | 
beſt Food you have taken; at this rate you muſt ſtarve. your Body, 3 
well as ruin your Soul. But of theſe places afterwards. 

3. I have hitherto removed the Grounds of, Suſpicion, I now come 
to ſhew the poſitive Teſtimonies of their Sincerity. which the Apoſtles 
ſhewed, which were greater than were ever given to any other Matter 
of Fact in the World. I will then ſuppoſe the whole Truth of the Cn. 
{tian Dottrine to be reduced to this one Matter of Fact, Whether Chi 
did riſe from the dead or no? for (as I have ſaid already) it is plain, 
the Apoſtles put the main force of all that they ſaid upon the Truth of 
this; and often declared, that they were appointed to be the. Witneſs; 
of this thing. Now let us conſider how it is poſhble for Men to gie 
the higheſt aſſurance of their Sincerity to others; and that muſt be either 
by giving the utmoſt Teſtimony that Men can give; or by giving ſome 
Teſtimony above that of Men, which cannot deceive, which is the Te- 
ſtimony of God. 

1. They gave the utmo#t Teſtimony that meer Men could give of their 
Fidelity. I know no better way we have for a full Aſſurance, as to any 
humane Teſtimony, than to conſider what thoſe Circumſtances are, which 
are generally allowed to accompany Truth, and if we have the Con- 
currence of all theſe, we have as much as can be expected: For nothing 
that depends on Teſtimony can be proved by Mathematical Demonſtration. 
But notwithſtanding the want of this, either we may have ſufficient 
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the Fact, but is looked on as more uncertain, and ought to have greater 
AllawanCces given it; but the Apoſtles teſtified only what they ſaw and 
handle; and that after the moſt ſcrupulous enquiry into the Truth of 
Chriſt's Body, and after many Doubts and Suſpicions among themſelves 


Parts, which was the- worſt time could have been choſen, if they had 
any intention to deceive. * 3 
3. They teſtifie it in as plain à manner as is poſſible, on purpoſe to 
prevent all Miſtakes of their meaning, This Jeſus hath God raiſed ub, 406 2 322 
whereof 1e all are uitneſſes; Therefore let all the Houſe of Iſrael know 36. 
aſſuredly, that God hath made that ſame Jeſus, whom ye have crucified, 
both Lord and Chrifft, Men that had a mind to deceive, would have | 
uſed ſome more general and doubtful Words, than theſe were. | 
4. If this had been teſtified by one fingle Witneſs, the World would 
| have ſuſpe&ed the Truth of his Teſtimony; for according to the Rule 
in the Civil Law, in the Caſe of Teſtimony, Vox unius, vox nullius eft : 
But this was teſtified by very many, not merely by the Twelve Apoſtles, 
but by Five hundred at once; among whom ſome might be ſuppoſed to 
have ſo much Honeſty, or at leaſt capable of being perſuaded to have i 
diſcovered the Impoſture, if they had in the leaſt ſuſpected any. 4 
5. But that which adds the greateſt weight to all this, is, that there i 
was not one of all the Apoſtles, and ſcarce any one of the reſt, but ex- 
poſed themſelves to the utmoſt Hazards and Dangers, rather than den 
or retract the Truth of what they had witneſſed. If the People had been 
arelels and indifferent about Religion, it is poſſible Men might have 
gone on in a Lie ſo long, till they had gotten Intere# enough to mairi- 
tam it; but no ſooner did the Apoſtles appear, witneſſing theſe things, 
but they met with an early and vigorous oppoſition, and that from the 
chiefeſt Men in Power, who made it their buſineſs to ſuppreſs them. 
ow in this Caſe they were put to this Choice, if they would renounce 
"r conceal the Truth of what they teſtified, they might preſently enjoy 
ae, and it may be Rewards too; but if they went on, they muſt look 
or nothing but the ſharpeſt Perſecution; and this they met with al- 
aoit in all Places; and is it conceivable, that Men ſhould be ſo fond 
g Lie, to forſake all and follow it, and at laſt to take up their Croſs 
br it > If Credir and Intereſt in the Hearts of People, might carry a 
ona great way in the Deluſion, yet he would be loth to die for 
"; and yet there was never a one of the Apoſtles, but Rs 
S 2 ; 1 E 
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Life for the Truth” of this; and all but one, they tell us, did ſuffer 
Martyrdom for it. I pray, Sir, conſider, where you ever meet with 
any thing like this, that ſo many Men ſhould ſo reſolutely die, for wh, 
themſelves, at the ſame time, knew to be a Lie; and that they nu 
certainly do, if it were all a Contrivance of their own Heads, 

2. But although in theſe things they went as high as it was poſible 
for humane Teſtimony to go, yet they had ſomething beyond all this 
which was a concurrence of a Divine Teſtimony, in the miraculous Gift 
and Operations of the Holy Ghoft., And this we aſſert to be the higheg 
Teſtimony can be given in the World, of the Truth of any thing, be- 
cauſe God will not employ his Power to deceive the World. And as All 
other Truth hath a Criterion proper to it; ſo this ſeems to be the Proper 
Criterion of a Divine Teſtimony, that it hath the power of Miracles gb. 
ing along with it. For if we do ſuppoſe God to make known his Mind 

to the World, it is very reaſonable to believe there ſhould be ſome 4. 
ſtinguiſbing note of what is immediately from God, and what comes on- 
ly from the Inventions of Men; and what can be more proper to diſtin- 
gviſh what comes from God, and what from Men, than to. ſee thoſe 
things done, which none but God can do? But againſt this you objec 
ſeveral things, which I ſhall eaſily and briefly anſwer. ' 
I. You cannot tell what it is that Miracles do atteit ; not all their Do- 
 Etrine, ſince Paul ſaid, ſome was not from the Lord. Anſw. Miraclesdo 
atteſt the Veracity of the Speaker, and by conſequence, the Truth of the 
Doctrine; not that you ſhould believe that to be from the Lord, which he 
ſaid was not; but that which he ſaid, was from the Lord. But when 
he makes ſuch a diſtinction himſelf, it is very unreaſonable to urge that 
as an Argument, that he had nothing from the Lord; it 1s much rather 
an Argument of his Candor and Ingenuity, that he would not pretend 
to Divine Revelation, when he had it not. 
2. You would have it ſignified, what Doctrine it is which is atteſted by 
Miracles, ſince the Dotrines f Scripture lie in heaps..\and confuſun 
Anſw. To what purpoſe ſhould any Doctrines be ſingled out to have the 
Seal of Miracles ſet to them, fince it is their Divine Commiſſion to teach 
and declare the Will of God, which is ſealed by it? And what they 
did ſo teach and declare, is eaſily known by their Writings, 
3. But why do not Miracles ſtill continue? Anſw. Becauſe: there are 
no Perſons employ'd to teach any new Doctrines, and no Promiſe of S- 
ture doth imply any more: For the Signs which were to follow them 
that believe, were ſuch as tended to the firſt confirmation of the Chr: 
ſtian Faith; which being effected, their uſe ceaſed ; and fo to alkwhy 
God doth not continue a Gift of Miracles to convince Men that the for- 
mer were true, is to the ſame purpoſe as to aſk why: God doth not mak: 
a New Sin, to ſatisfie Atheiſts that he made the Old ? 

4. But doth not the Scriptures ſay, that Wonders are not always t be 
talen as Confirmations of the Truth of Doctrine, ſince falſe Prophets na 
ork Wonders, Deut. 13. 1. Anſw. That ſignifies no more, than that 
Wonders are not to be believed againſt the Principles of Natural Nelgi 
on; or Revealed Religion already confirmed by greater Miracles: An 
that thoſe who would value ſuch a particular Sign above all the Se 
of Miracles their Religion was firſt eſtabliſhed by, may be juſtly lf ; 
their own Deluſions. You might as well object the lying Wonders G 

the Man of Sin, againſt all the Miracles of Cbriſt and his Apes 
God hath once done enough to convince Men, he may afterwards Jane 
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lezve them to the tryal of their Ingenuity; as a' Father that hath 
aſed great care to make his Son underſtand true Coyn, may afterwards 
ſaffer falſe to be laid before him, to try whether he will mind his be- 
ing cheated or no? 85 1 . 

5. But you may yet farther demand, What the Teſtimony of Miracles 
doth fignifie to the Writings of the New Teſtament? Anſw. 1. The Mi- 
-1cles do ſufficiently prove the Authority of that Doctrine, which was 
delivered by thoſe who wrought Miracles, as Chriſt and his Apoſtles. 
>, If there had been the leaſt ground to queſtion the Tuc and Autho- 
rity of theſe Writings, they had never been ſo univerſally received in 
loſe Ages, when ſo many were concerned to enquire into the Truth of 
theſe things; for we fee ſeveral of the Books were a long time examined, 
and at laſt, when no ſufficient reaſon could be brought againſt them, 
they were received by thoſe Churches, which at firſt ſcrupled the re- 
ceiving them: And I am ſo far from thinking the Doubts of the firſt 
Ages any Argument againſt the Authority of a Book, that by the Ob- 
jections of ſome againſt ſome of them, I am thereby aſſured, that they 
did not preſently receive any Book, becauſe it went under the Name of 
an Apoſtolxcal Writing : As I am the more confirmed in the belief of the 
Neſurrection of Chriſt, becauſe ſome of the Diſciples were at firſt very 
doubtful about it. | 

6. You may yet aſk, What doth all this fignifie to the Writings of the 
01d Teſtament, *which were written at a longer diſtance of Time from us, 
and in a more ignorant Age of the World? Anſw. There cannot be a 
more evident Proof of the Old Teſtament, than by the New For if the 
New be true, the Old muſt be ſo, which was confirmed ſo plainly and 
evidently by it; our Saviour, and his Apoſtles appealing to Moſes and the 
Prophets on all occaſions, So that the ſame Miracles which prove their 
Teſtimony true, do at the ſame time prove the Divine Authority of the Old 
Teſtament, ſince it is ſo expreſly ſaid in the New, That Holy Men of God 
ad ſpeak as they were moved by the Holy Ghoft. 

But after all this, vou urge, That you have diſcover'd ſuch things in 
theſe Writings, as could not come from God, as | 
I. Contradictions in them. 2. Some things inconſiſtent with the Wiſdom 
of God, 3. Promiſes made that were never fulfilled. 4. Things ſo obſcure 
as no one can tell the meaning of them. Under theſe Four Heads I ſhall 
examine the particular Allegations you bring againſt the Scriptures. 

1. Under the Head of Contradictions, you inſiſt on the Prophecy, Gen. 
15. 13,14, 15, 16. made to Abraham, concerning his Poſterity; compared 
with the Accompliſhment mentioned, Exod. 12. 40, 41. And the force of 
your Argument lies in this, That the Prophecy in Geneſis doth imply that 
the Servitnde of the Children of Iſrael in Egypt 4s to be 40 Tears; or 430 
ſaith Exod. but both theſe are repugnant to other places of Scripture, which 
make their abode in Egypt not to exceed 215 Tears, or at the higheit, by 
the number of Generations could not exceed 350 Tears, ſtretching them to 
the utmo# advantage. To this which you lay fo much weight upon, I 
anſwer diſtinctly, | | + 


1. By your own Confeſſion, ſuppoſing the 430 Years to begin from 
the Covenant made with Abraham, the accompliſhment mentioned, Exod. 
12. 40. doth fall out exactly in the time of the Children of Iſraelt going 
out of Eypr, for you have proved from Scripture, that from the Co- 
"nant with Abrabam to Jacob's being in Egypt, were 215 Years; to 


wich you add, that Coath being ſuppoſed 5 Tears old at the going into 
N 225 Egypt; 
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15. 13. So that the Patriarchs looked on themſelves as Strangers in the 
Land of Canaan, ſo long after the Promiſe made, and Sv 5 increaſe 
of the Seed of Abraham : And therefore the Land of Canaan was called 
Terra Peregrinationum, the Land wherein they were Strangers; Gen.36. 
7.— 37. 1. And when God was calling the People of Iſrael together out 
of Egypt, yet then the Land of Canaan was called by the very ſame 
Title, the Land of their Pilgrimage, wherein they were Strangers: Exod. 
6. 4. And Pf. 105. 9, 10, 11, 12, 13. where we have a full account of 
the Promiſe made to Abraham, Iſaac and Facob, concerning the Huber 
cance of that Land, it is ſaid, that they were fem, and Strangers in i, 
when they went from one Nation to another, from one Kingdom to another 
People. Which doth fully explain the meaning of the Prophecy in Gene- 
ſis, and that it is not to be reſtrained to the Servitude of the People of 
Iſrael in Eg ypt, but to be underſtood of their State of Pilgrimage for 
400 Years, wherein they were to ſuffer great Hardſhips, before they 
ſhould come to the Inheritance of Canaan. This is no forced or una 
ral Expoſition of the Words, as you ſeem to ſuggeſt ; but to wy APPf 
henfion, very plain and eaſie, if we attend to the main ſcope and delign 
of them, which was to acquaint Abraham how long it would be 455 
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the Prophecy were accompliſhed, and what the Condition of his Seed 
| ſhould be the mean time, vis. Tha they ſhould have no Land wohich they 
d call their own by Inheritance all that time, but they ſbould be expd- 
»d to great Hardſhips, yea even to Servitude; but that Nation whomtbe 
ſhowld ſerve, ſoould at lait ſuffer for their ill uſage of them, and * 4 
ame out f that Captivity with great Subſtance and all this to be done in 
the Fourth Generation of the-Amorites, when their Iniquities ſhould be ar- 
rived at the full heigbt. All which Particulars. were ſo remarkably ac- 
compliſhed at ſuch a diſtance. of Time, and under ſuch improbable Cir- 
cumſtances, that this very Prophecy-were enough to convince an unpre- 
judiced Mind, that it came from Divine Inſpiration. For where do we 
meet with any thing like this in the Hiſtories of other Nations? viz. 
A Prophecy to be, accompliſhed 400 Years after, and the very manner 
ſoretold, which no humane Conjecture could reach to, ſince the man- 
ner of Deliverance - of the People of Iſrael out of their Captivity in 
Foypt, was to all humane appearance ſo impoſſible a thing, eſpecially 
it {uch a time when the Spirits of the People were ſunk and broken 
by ſo long a Slavery: And not only the manner foretold, but the 
accompliſhment happened to a Day, according to Exodus 12. 4t. And it 
came to paſs at the end of the 430 Tears, even the ſelf-ſame Day it came 
to paſs, that all the Hoits of the Lord went out from the Land of Egypt. 
But againſt this you object, That the ſojourning is ſpoken of the Children 
of Iſrael in Egypt for 430 Tears; which cannot hold good any ways; fince, 
to make it up, the Times of Abraham, Iſaac, and Jacob, mutt be taken in, 
who could not be called the Children of Iſrael. Anſw. For the 430 Years, 
grant, that according to St. Paul, they did commence from the Cove 
nant made to Abraham, Gal. 3. 17. and that the 400 Years began from 
Iſaac's being owned for the Promiſed Seed; between which time the 30 
Years were paſſed; and all appearance of difficulty is avoided, if we 
admit the reading of the beſt Copies of the L X, which is in theſe 
Words, H wa εαν⁰,˖s wv, You Igeand, i wapwynoar & ym Aid ſu, 
zl Oy Y Xavaary avtoi x; di walipes auTAY n vH Det Now 
the ſojourning of the, Children of I{rael, who dwelt in Egypt and Canaan, 
they and their Fathers as 430 Tears, This is the reading of our Alex- 
andrian Copy, and the Complutenſian, and that of. Aldus, and of - Erſe- 
bius in his Chronicon, and of St. Hierome in his Tranſlation. of it; and 
of the Church in St. Auguſtine's: time, and afterwards; and leſt any 
lhould reje& this as a late Interpolation, or Gloſs: received into the 
Text, beſides theſe Teſtimonies of the Antiquity of it, we find the very 
lime in the Samaritan Copy, which the Enemies of it do allow to be 
3s ancient as our Saviour s time. And that which very much confirms 
5 the Truth of this reading is, that the Jews themſelves follow the Senſe 
of it, who are the moſt eager Contenders for the Authority of the He- 
brew Copy; who all agree, that the beginning of the Computation of 
ne- the 430 Years is to be taken before the [Children of Iſtaelt going into 
tzypt and Menaſſeh Ben Iſrael contends with many others, that the 
430 Years did begin from the Promiſe made to Abrabam, and the 400 
rom the time of Iſaac, to which their moſt ancient Books of Chronology 
0 agree, and to the ſame, purpoſe, ſpeak. both Philo. Jud aus, and Joſc- 
5 who although in one place he ſeems to make the Iſraelites affifti-- 
» in Egypt ra haue been 400 Tears, yet when he ſpeaks more particu- 
aly of it, he makes. the time of their abode in Egypt to haue been only 
15, and the 430 70-begin from Abraham's entrance into Canaan 4 The 
Targum 
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Targim of Jonathan begins the 430 from the Viſten of Abraham, and 
the 400 from the Birth of Iſaac; all which I mention, to let you ſee 
that the ems themſelves do in Senſe concur with the Samaritan ang 
Greek Copy; and therefore we have more reaſon to ſuſpect ſomething 
left out in the preſent Hebrew, than any thing added in thoſe Copies 
Brut doth not this take off from the Authority of the Scripture ? Not zt 
all: For the only Queſtion is about the true Reading: And having the 
Conſent of the Samaritan, Alexandrian, and other Copies of the LT 
and of the ancient Church, and of the ems themſelves,” as to the Senſe 
of it, we have reaſon to look on this as the truer Reading; which i; 
making no addition to the Scripture, either as to Perſons or Places, but 
only producing the more authentick Copy; much leſs is this Adding 
Changing as we pleaſe, for if we did this without ſo much Authority a 
we have for it, you might as eaſily reject it as we produce it. 

3. After all this, I do not fee the mighty force of your Reaſon to 
charge the Scripture with Contradiction, ſuppoſing the 400 Years were 
to be ſpent in the Servitude of the Children of Hrael in Egypt. L confels, 
when I found the Scripture ſo boldly, ſo frequently charged with no 
leſs than Contradiction, I expected ſomething like Demonſtration in the 
Caſe, eſpecially in this place which you choſe to ye in the Front of 
all; but I do not find any thing like ſuch a proof of a Contradiction, 
ſuppoſing we ſhould allow the 400 Years to be ſpent in Egypt. Jes 
ſay you, Coath was 5 Tears old when be came down into Egypt, and 
when he bad lived there 65 Tears, he begat Amram, and Amram bein 
70 Tears old, begat Moſes, to which Moſes his 80 Tears being added, 


we have only 215 Tears. But fince the Scripture doth not aflign, the 
particular Age of any of theſe, when they begat their Children, I ſee, 


no impoſſibility or repugnancy in the Suppoſition, that 400 Years ſhould 
paſs from Levi's going into Egypt, to the Eightieth of Moſes, any more 
than from Salmon's entrance into Canaun to the time of David, for no 


the Cre of Scripture; who were Men of more Judgment, that 


find that no one Fpotbefit among them will ſerve to free the Seri 
from Contradiction: For otherwiſe, you do but blame the Sim, becaur 
you cannot make the Clocks agree. "a 

This is all I can find in your Papers under the Head of Contrad f 


ons; and I leave yon now ſoberly to conſider, whether this place d 


nn 50 ſufficient ground for ſo heavy a Charge; but if you 1 
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= have 4 great many more by you, but you ſent me this only for 4 
Trial of my Skill, before you ſend any more, I beſeech you, Sir, to 
I; | - . 
re eaſily things do appear to be Contradictions to weak, or un- 
ſtudied, or prejudiced Minds, which after due conſideration appear to 
be no ſuch things. A deep prejudice finds A Contradiction in 9 
things whereas in Truth, nothing but ill-will, and impatience of conſi- 
dering, made any thing, it may be, which they Quarrel at, appear to 
de ſo, If I had been of ſuch a quarrelſome Humour, I would have 
undertaken to have found out more Contradictions in your Papers, than 
ou imagine, and yet you might have been confident you had been guil- 
ty of none at all. When I confider the great Pains, and Learning, and 
Judgment, which hath been ſhewn by the Chriſtian Writers in the Expli- 
cation of the Scriptures; and the raw, indigeſted Objections which ſome - 
love to make againſt them, 1f I were to judge of things barely by the 
fitneſs of Perſons to judge of them, the diſproportion between theſe 
would appear out of all compariſon. A modeſt Man would in any 
thing of this nature ſay with himſelf, methinks, if there were ſuch 
Contradictions in the Bible, as now ſeem to me; ſo many Perſons of in- 
comparable Abilities in the Firſt, and latter Ages of the Chriſtian Church, 
who have made it their buſineſs to enquire into theſe things, would 
have diſcerned them before me: And yet they retained a mighty vene- 
ration for the Scriptures, as coming from God himſelf; and therefore it 
may be only weakneſs of Judgment, want of Learning, or ſome ſecret 
Prejudice may make me ſuſpe& theſe things; or elſe I muſt ſuſpe& the 
honeſty of all thoſe Perſons who have pretended ſuch a Devotion to 
the Scriptures, and yet have believed them full of Contradictions. 


d 2. Wherein the Contradiction appears. Is it in the main and weighty 
re parts of the Religion revealed herein; or is it only in ſome ſmaller Cir- 
10 cumſtances as to Time and Place? The great thing you are to look after, 
h, are the Matters thoſe Scriptures tell you your Salvation depends upon; and 
x i there be a full Conſent and Agreement therein, you find enough for 
2 you to believe and practiſe. And if ſome Contradictions ſhould ſtill ap- 


pear to you in ſmaller Matters, what follows from thence, but only 
that the ſame care was not taken about little, as about great things? 
And you ought to ſet that appearance of Contradiction in ſmall Mat- 
ters, together with the real conſent in the Things of the higheſt Impor- 


1% tance; and from thence rather to infer, that this was no Combination 
nd or deſign to deceive others; for ſuch Perſons take the greateſt care to 
ear prevent ſuſpicion, by their exactneſs in every minute Circumſtance ; 
han and ſometimes the over-much care to prevent ſuſpicion doth raiſe it the 


more. 


3. What ways have been uſed by Men of Judgment and Learning, 
to clear thoſe places from the charge of Contradiction. For, not one of 
the Objections you can ſtart now, but hath been conſidered over and 


out %T; and all the difficulties that belong to it examined; If you will 
you uot take the Pains to do this, it is plain you do not defire ſatisfaction, 
ture ut only ſeek for a Pretence to cavil; eſpecially, if you only ſearch the 
auſe i "*akelt or moſt injudicious Writers on the Scriptures, and endeavour to 


Dole their Opinions, without taking notice of what others have ſaid 


| "ith more clear and evident Reaſon. This ſhews either want of udg- 
, did "nt in chooſing ſuch Expoſitors, or want of Candor and fair dealing 
ſay, and a deſire of taking any advantage againſt the Scriptures. 


4. How 
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4. How hard a matter it is for us at this diſtance to underſtand d. 
actly the grounds of Chronology, or the manner of computation 9 
Times uſed ſo long ago: and therefore in all difficulties of this natur 
we ought to make the faireſt allowances that may be, conſidering with. 
al, that Eſcapes and Errors are no where more eaſily committed h. 
Tranſcribers, than in numbers and that it is a very unreafonable thing 
that a Book otherwiſe deſerving to be thought the beſt Book in the World 
ſhould be ſcorned and rejected, becauſe there appears ſome difference in 
the computation of Times. We do not ſo exactly know the manner gf 
the Hebrew Chronolog v, nor, the nature of their Year, or Intercalationg 
nor the Cuſtoms of their Genealogies, nor the allowance to be made for 
Interregnums, ſo as to be able to define peremptorily in theſe things 
but it is ſufficient to ſhew, that there is no improbability in the Ac. 
counts that are given; and no ſufficient reaſon can be drawn from thence 
to re ject the Authority of the Scriptures. 

2. I come to confider the places you object, as containing things in 
conſiſtent with the Wiſdom or Goodneſs of God, according to a rational pe. 
feraſion;, and thoſe are either, 1. From the Laws of Mofes. 2. From the 
expreſs Story of the Bible, or Actions of the Prophets. Fo 

1. From the Laws of Moſes: Your firſt Objection is from Exod. 11, 
7. Where a Man is ſuppoſed to ſell his Daughter; which you ſay, it i 
incredible to believe that God fhould permit; becauſe it implies unnatural 
Affection and Covetonſneſs in the Father. But, Sir, 1. You do not con- 
fider, that this is barely a proviſional Law, and is not the permiſſion of 
the thing, ſo much as the regulation of it, ſuppoſing it to be done, i. e. in 
caſe a Man ſhould part with his intereſt in his Daughter to another Per- 
ſon, upon an extraordinary caſe of Neceſſity, as the: Fews underſtand 
it; yet then, ſhe was not to be in the Condition of a Servant, but to 
be either Betrothed to the Perſon who receiv'd her, or to his Son; 
which was intended for the reſtraint of promifcuous Buying and Selling 
Daughters, merely for the ſatisfaction of Luft. The Fews who certainly beſt 
underſtood their own Judicial Laws, do ſay, that this was never to be done 
but where there was a preſumption of ſuch a hetrothing; for no Man could 
ſell his Daughter to thoſe to whom it was unlawful to marry by that 
Law; fo that this was looked on as a kind of Eſpouſals of a young Gill, 
taken into Wardſhip by another; but fo, that if the were not Betrothed, 
ſhe was to remain her Six Years during her Minority, as the Jews ur- 
derſtand it; unleſs ſhe were redeemed, or ſet Free, or the Jubilee cane, 
or the Maſter died, or the time of her Minority expired. 

2. The caſe of Neceſſity being ſuppoſed, it hath been thought lawful 
for Parents to make Advantage by their Children, not only Pl the Jews 
but by other Nations, who have been in the greateſt Eſteem for Wildon. 
For by the Law of the 12 Tables, among the Romans, the Father had 
the liberty of Selling his Son three times for his own Advantage, © 
Dionyſ. Halicarnaſſeus relates; and before that time, it was not only ! 
Uſe among the Romans, but in ſuch Eſteem among them, that upon tho 
review of their Laws the Decemviri durſt not leave it out; but by cle 
of the Laws of Numa Pompilius, it was reſtrained to times before . 
rlage, for in caſe the Son had the Fathers conſent to Marry, he cou 
not ſell him afterwards, as the ſame Aurhor tells us. This Lam * 
nued in force among them till Chriſtianity prevailed in the Roman 1 
fire, for although there were a prohibition of Diocletian againſt it, 2 
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+ at ſignified nothing, till Conſtantine took care, That ſuch indigent Pa- 
. ſbould be relieved out of the publick 17 oh Cod. Theodoſ. I. 11: 
* 27. 2. And yet after this, the Cuſtom did continue, when the Pa- 
3 were in great Want, as appears by a Law of Theodoſius, Cod. 2! 
10 2. Onnes quos Parentum miſeranda fortuna in ſervitium dum victum 
-quirunt addixit, ingennitatt priſtine reformentur. And it farther ap- 
-ars, that even in Conſtantin's time, notwithſtanding the Law made by 
him, Parents would ſtill, when they thought themſelves overcharged | 
with Children, part with their Intereſt in them to others for advantage, 
but it was chiefly while they were ſanguinolenti, as the Law expreſſes 
it. i. e. nei Born. Cod. Theod. J. 5. tit.8. By the Laws of Athens, be- 
fre Solon's time, Parents might fell their Children, as appears by Plu- 
tarch, in his Life; and the ſame Philoſtratus reports of the e 
z. tit. Apollon. Tyan. and the like Cuſtom doth obtain among the Chi- 
1% to this Day, If Perſons do think themſelves unable to bring up 
their Children themſelves. And there are two things to be ſaid for it. 
i. The natural Obligation lying on Children to provide for their Pa- 
rents n Neceſſity, by any way they are able. 2. The probability of 
bett: Education under more able Perſons; and therefore the Thebans 
„% „ Law, That Parents in caſe of Poverty, were to bring their Chil- A 
1 the Magiſtrate, as ſoon as they were Born, who put them out to Var. wit. 
fab as wo judged fit to bring them up, and to have their Service for l. 2. c. 7. 
their Reward, 75 
But however, you ſay, This place implies a toleration of having many 
Il "ves, becauſe it is ſaid, if he take him another Wife, ver. 10. I do 
n deny that the Moſaical Law did ſuppoſe the practice of Polygamy ; 
bas it doth no where expreſly allow it, neither doth it expreſly con- 
dam it. And although we ſay, the Chriſtian Law is far more excel- 
leut, which reduceth Matriage to its firſt Inſtitution; yet you will find 
2 hard Matter to prove ſuch a permiſſion of Polygamy as this was, to 
be ſo repugnant to the Law and Principles of Nature, as from thence to 
infer, that this Law of Moſes could not be from God: You might have 
{id the ſame about the Matter of Divorce, which was permitted them 
Coriſt faith, for the hardneſs of their Hearts: Which ſhews, that God 
doth not always require that from Men which is beſt pleaſing to him- 
felt; and that as to his Political Government, he may not always puniſh ' 
that which is not ſo pleaſing to him. 1 
The next Law you quarrel at is that Deut. 22. 13, &c. about the trial 
if Firginty : Which you object againſt, as immodeſt, and uncertain, and 
therefore unhecoming the Wiſdom of God. So, many Cuſtoms of thoſe 
eder Limes of the World, and of the Eaſtern Parts to this Day ſeem 
very ſtrange to us, that are not ſo well acquainted with the Reaſons 
o them. Methinks, it better becomes our Modeſty in ſuch caſes, to 
queſtion our underſtanding thoſe Cuſtoms, than preſently to eaſt ſo much 
liſparagement on the Author of them; If you had been offended at the 
literal Senſe of thoſe Words, many of the Jews themſelves 1 CB 
ac to be underſtood F iguratively of the Evidence that was to be brought 
ind laid open before the Judges, on behalf of the defamed Perſon. And 
both Joſephus and Philo omit the laying open the Cloth. But ſuppoſing 
0 be taken in the plaineſt literal Senſe, I have two Things to fay in 
ndication of this Law. 1. That however uncertain ſome Phyſicians 
e thought that way of Tryal to have been in theſe parts of the 
TP » World; 
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World; yet it is generally agreed to have held for the Eaſtern parts, h 
the moſt ſkilful Phyſicians among the Arabians: And a Cuſtom of the 
ſame nature is ſaid by good Authors to have been obſerved among th 
Eg yptians, and other Africans, as well as the Arabians; fo that thi 
could not be thought ſo ſtrange or immodeſt among the Inhabitants of 
thoſe Parts: And it is very probable that ſome particulars, as to t 
Practice of theſe: Laws are not ſet down, which might very much tend 
to the certainty of them, as the Age of the married Perſons, which yy 
moſt likely then, as it is to this Day in the Eaſtern parts, very early, th 
Fews ſay, at 12 Years old, which would make the Tryal more certain 
2. As to the Modeſty of it, you are to conſider, that the Law was _ 
tended to keep Perſons from unjuſt d efamations, and ſuch a way of Th., 
al was therefore pitch'd upon to deter Perſons from ſuch defamations: 
which Men might otherwiſe have been more ready to, becauſe of the 
liberty of Divorce, and the Advantage they had in ſaving the Dower, if 
they could prove the Party vitiated before Marriage; therefore all the 
proof of that Nature was to be paſſed ſoon after the conſummation of 
Marriage, which being agreed then by all the Friends, there was to he 
no liberty left for Defamation afterwards; but in caſe any Man ſhould be 
guilty . it, the producing thoſe Evidences, which before they were 
greed upon, ſhould be ſufficient to clear the Innocency of the Party at. 


cuſed. And therefore I look on this Law, as the Jews do on that of 


the rebellious Son, of which they ſay, that there is no inſtance of the 
practice of it; the Penalty threatned being ſo effectual to prevent the vc: 
cafion of it. | 

And ſuch in a great meaſure, I ſuppoſe the other Law mentioned by 
you to have been, viz. Of the Water of Fealouſy, which you make ſo 
ſtrange a matter of; and think it ſavours too much of à defign to gratij 
the jealous Humour of the Fewiſh Nation: But you might have put a fair- 
er conſtruction upon it, viz. Lhat it was intended to prevent any oca- 
ſion of ſuſpicion being given to the Huſband, by too much familiarity 
with other Perſons; ſince the Law allowed ſo ſevere a Trial, in aſe 
the Wife after admonition did not forbear ſuch ſuſpe&ed familiarity, 
but if you had looked on the Law, as it is, Num. 5. 12, 13, Oc. you 
would have found, that the deſign of it was to keep Women from com: 
mitting ſecret Adultery, by ſo ſevere a Penalty; yet withal allowing ſo 
much to a reaſonable Suſpicion, (for ſo the Fews underſtand it, with 
many Cautions and Limitations) that rather than married Perſons ſhoull 
live under perpetual Jealouſics, he appointed this extraordinary way df 
Tryal, whereby Adultery was moſt ſeverely puniſhed, and the honour 
of Innocency publickly vindicated; which certainly are not ends at 3 
unbecoming due Conceptions of Gd. | * 

The laſt of the Fewiſb Laws, which you quarrel with is the probib- 
tion of Ufury, in ſeveral places of Moſes his Law and the Pſalms: And 
from hence you fall into a long Diſcourſe to prove the lawfulneſs of Uſur 
7y But to what purpoſe I beſeech you? For you were to prove, that 
God could never forbid it; you might have ſpared your pity for Mes, 
as you think, blinded with Superſtition, and cheated with New and 4. 
Notions : For by all that I can ſee by theſe Papers, ſome pretended * 
mies to Superſtition have no better Eyes than their Neighbours, Ak 
are as cally cheated with groundleſs Fancies and Aery Imaginatto 
The only thing to the buſineſs in that long Diſcourſe is this, 7h 
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amt imagine that God ſhould make a Law ſo much to Mans inconveni- 
once, and forbid bim ſo nice and indifferent à thing, as moderate increa 
if Profit by letting out of Money, when it is allowed upon Lands, Houſes, 
"nd Trade, &c. To this | anſwer, That the Prohibition of Uſury to the 
zwilh Nation, was upon political Grounds peculiar to the Conftitution of 
"hat People; as appears by the Words of the Law, Deut. 23. 19, 20. Tho 
ſhalt not lend to Uſury unto thy Brother— Unto a Stranger thou mayeſt lend 
upon Uſury 1 but none of the Laws which are founded upon common and 
moral Reaſons have ſuch Limitations as this; for God would never 
have ſaid, Thor ſhalt not commit Adultery with thy Brother's Wi 2; but 
with the Wife of a Stranger thou mayeſt. But there was this particular 
Reaſon for the prohibition of Uſury to the Jewiſh Nation + It pleaſed 
God to fix their Habitation, not upon the Sea-ſide, as Tyre and Sidon 
ood, but within Land where they had no conveniencies of Tra- 
ding, but the Riches of the Nation lay in Agriculture and Paſturage : In 
which the Returns of Money are neither ſo quick nor ſo advantageous 
to make ſufficient compenſation for the Intereſt of the Money in the 
Time they have it: For the main thing valuable in Money is the 
advantage the Borrower makes of it; and where that is great, it ſeems 
reaſonable that the Perſon whoſe the Money is, ſhould have a proportion- 
able ſhare of the Advantage made by it; but where Perſons borrow only 
for preſent Occafions to ſupply their Neceſſities, there it is only an Act 
of Kindneſs to lend, and it would be unreaſonable to preſs upon, or 
take Advantage by anothers Neceſſities. And this ſeems to have been 
the caſe among the Jews; they were only the Poor that wanted Money 
for preſent Neceſlitiesz the Rich had no way to imploy it in Trading, 
unleſs that they lent to the Tyrian Merchants, which it was lawful b 
their Law to do; now if they took Uſury of their own People, it muf 
be of thoſe whoſe urgent Neceſſity, and not hopes of a mighty Increaſe 
by it made them borrow, and therefore it was a very juſt and reaſon- 
able Law to forbid Uſury among them: which I believe he would never 
have done, if he had placed the Fews upon the Coaſts of Phænicia, 
where Trading was ſo much in requeſt; e 
Iheſe are all the Laws which you have picked out of the whole Body 
of the Jewiſh Law, to repreſent it unbecoming the Wiſdom of God: And 
now I pray, Sir, look back again upon them, ſee how few, how ſmall, 
how weak your Objections are; and compare them with the eight, and 
Juſtice, and Prudence, and Piety, expreſſed in all the reſt, and I hope 
you will find cauſe to be aſhamed of ſpeaking ſo harſhly of thoſe Laws, 
lo well accommodated to thoſe Ages of the World, and the Condition 
of that People for whom they were appointed. 113 | 
2. I now conſider what you object againſt the Stoty of the Bible. 


his 1. That Paſſage of Moſes, Exod. 32. 32. Blot me out of thy Book 
And which thou baſt written: Where your deſign is to ſhew, that Moſes 
| s prayed to be damned, and that this was 4 very irrational thing; and ſas 
t 


ant no ſuch thing as Damnation? As there is not any word in the 


next relating that ways, but all the deſign of that Chapter is about 

i Temporal Puniſhment, which was a preſent Deſtruction of the Peo- 

fle for their Sins. And the Book out of which he prayed God to blot 

tk ſeems to me to be no other than the Roll of Gods | choſen People, 

ho Were to poſſeſs the Land of Canaans For ſo W properly —_— 
5 > | | A 
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Wuring more f Paſſion than of the Spirit of God. But what if Moſes 
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a Roll or Regiſter. Pſalm 69. 28. We mect with Cn 9 the Bol 
the Living, or the Book of the Living we render it, becauſe all ancient 
Books were in the faſhion of Rolls. In that Chapter Moſes Intercedes 
with God on behalf of the People, that he would make good his Pro. 
miſe to them, of bringing them into the Land of Canaan, v. 13. andy, 3c 
He goes up to make an Atonement for the People, i. e. as to the cutting they 
off in the Wilderneſs, and therefore he deſires rather than the Peopleſhoy}g 
be deſtroy'd, that God would ſtrike him out of the Roll, that he might die i, 
the Wilderneſs rather than the People And God gives that anſwer to this 
purpoſe, v. 33. Whoever bath ſinned againſt me, will I blot out of my Book 
the Senſe of which is the ſame with thoſe words of the P/almiſt, He ſware 
in his Wrath that they ſhould not enter into his Reſt, Pſal. 95. 11. And 
according to this interpretation, which is moſt natural and eaſie, all 
your long Diſcourſe againſt praying to be damned comes to juſt nothing; 
there being no pretence for it, either in the Text or Context. ; 
2. The Story of Ruth doth not pleaſe you, as ſavouring in your (ji. 
nion of a great deal of Immodeſty but you would have a better Opini- 
on of it, if you conſider that the reaſon of her Carriage towards Boca, 
in ſuch a manner, was upon Naomes telling her that he was one 15 
ꝛc hom the right of Redemption did belong, and by conſequence, by their 
Law, was to marry her, Ruth 2. 20. And this Ruth pleaded to Boas, 
Ruth 3. 9. By which it appears, that ſhe verily believed that he wi 
legally her Huſband; and Boaz we ſee ſpeaks of her as one that wa; 
a vertuous Woman, and known to be ſuch in the whole City, ver. 11, 
And he confeſſes he was her near Kinſman, only, he faith, there was one 
nearer, ver. 12. By which it ſeems, if there had not, Boas had made 
no ſcruple of the matter: And the Jews ſay, in ſuch Marriages very 
little romp was required, if the next of Ain did not renounce his 


tt. . 


—_— give a better account, vis. that wy doth not imply Saul's Wives, but 


L 1. c. 10. the Maids of Honour, or Attendants on the Court of Saul, which all fel 


more reaſon to truſt the Jews than other Writers. 


So ut / — 
/ 
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of the Scriptures Anſwered. 
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We” You are much offended ar Hoſea's marrying an Adultereſs : But all 
che formidable Difficulties. of that place will preſently vaniſh, if you al- 
low the Prophetical Schemes, wherein, thoſe things are ſaid to be done, 
which are intended only to repreſent in a more lively manner the things 
"ied by them. And ſo you may ſee the Chaldse Parapbraſe, fully 
fion 7; ſs * 
explains this place of Hoſea, and Maimonides purpoſely diſcourſeth on 
the Prophetick Parables, and brings this as one of the Inſtances of them; „iim. 
and with him the reſt of the Jewiſb Interpreters agree. But you object More Ne. 
againſt ſuch a way of Teaching, as tending to the encouragement of Vice, 17 
which it is very far from, being deſigned to repreſent the odiouſneſs of 
it: For the whole Scope of the Prophet is to let the People underſtand, 
that their Idolatry was as hateful to God as the Sin of Adultery, and that 
the conſequences of 1t would be their Miſery and Ruin, And yet that 
God expreſſed as much Tenderneſs to them, as a Man that was very 
fond of a Woman would do, in being unwilling to put her away, altho' 
he knew ſhe were falſe to his Bed : the former is intended in the firſt 
Chapter, and the latter in the third. And what is there tending to lin- 
morality in all this? May not God make uſe of one Vice, whoſe evil is 
more notorious to repreſent another by, whoſe evil they are more hard- 
ly convinced of? May not he ſet forth a Degenerate People by the Sons 
of an Adultereſs £ And by the Names given to them expreſs his De- 
teſtation of their Wickedneſs? Eſpecially when the Parabolical Terms 
are ſo clearly explained, as they are in the Second Chapter. 
But you will ſay, theſe things are related as plain Matters of Fact; 
with the ſeveral Circumſtances 2 to them. It is true, they are 
ſo, but ſo Parables uſe to be; ſo was Nathan's to David; ſo is that of 
the Rich Man and Lazarus in the New Teſtament; ſo is Feremy's 7er. 13. 4, 
going to Euphrates to hide his Girdle; (for it is not very likely. 
the Prophet thould be ſent 18 or 20 Days Journey into an Enemies 
Country for no other end: ) So is Ezekiel's hing on one fide for th. 4. 5, 
290 Days, and ſhaving his Head and Beard, contrary to the Law, as 6. 
Maimonides obſerves: And his digging in the Walls of the Temple at Exh. s. 1. 
Hieruſalem, while he was in Babylon: And many other things of a like zzek. 8. 8. 
nature, which are ſet forth with as punctual a Narration of Circum- 
ſtances, as this of Hoſea, and yet they were only figurative Expreſſions. 
We that are accuſtomed to another way of Learning, think theſe things 
ſtrange; but this was a very common way in the elder Times, and it 
ls to this Day much uſed in the Eaſtern Countries, to repreſent Duties 
to ſome, under the Parables of things as really done by others: As may 
e ſeen in Locman and Perzoes, beſides what Clemens Alexandrinus and 
thers have ſaid, concerning the Antiquity and common uſe of this 
Tarabolical way of Teaching. og 
| now come to your Obje&ions againſt the New Teſtament; but I find 
them ſo few, and thoſe ſo ſlight and inconſiderable, as to the end for 
viuch you produce them, that I may eaſily paſs them over. To that 
about the continuance of Miracles, I have already anſwer'd : And I find 
dot one Word in the places mentioned by you, which implies the ne- 
celſity of the continuance of them in all Ages of the Chriſtian Church. 
That place, Mark 10. 29, 30. ſpeaks of no more but ſuch a recompence 
in this Life as is conſiſtent with Perſecution , and therefore muſt chiefly 
m inward Contentment; which all wiſe Men have valued above ex- 
«nal Accommodations; although withal, by the Account St. Paul 25 
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Objeions againſt the Authority ; 


of himſelf, and his Brethren, God did abundantly provide for then 


2 Cor. 5. ic. one way or other. As having nothing, and yet enjoying all things: 


Which amounts to a Hundred-fold in this Life. 

But certainly you are the firſt Man, who have objected the obſcurity , 
the Book of Revelations, againſt the Authority of the Scriptures; which i; 
juſt as if one ſhould object the Quadrature of the Circle againſt Myth. 
matical Certainty. If we grant that there are ſome things in that Myjj. 


cal Book, we do not yet well underſtand; what then? Muſt neither 


that Book, nor any other of the Bible be of Divine Revelation? I vill 
not purſue the unreaſonableneſs of this way of arguing ſo far 28 
might, but I leave your ſelf to conſider of it; and of all that I have 
written, in order to your ſatisfaction. If you think fit to return an 
Anſwer, I pray do it clearly and ſhortly, and with that freedom from 
Paſſion, which becomes ſo weighty a Matter: And I beſeech God to 
give you a right underſtanding in all things. I am, 


8171. 


June 11, 


1675. 
Tour Faithful Servant. 
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WE APON-SALVE 


Churches Wounds: 


OR THE 


DIVINE RIGHT 


O F 
Particular Forms of Cuurcy GovkRNMuENT, 


Diſcuſſed and examined according to the Principles of the Law 
, of Nature, the poſitive Laws of God, the Practice of the 

Apoſtles, and the Primitive Church, and the Judgment of 
Reformed Divines. hy 


Whereby a Foundation is laid for the Church's Peace, and the 
Accommodation of our preſent Differences. 


— 3 * —_— 12» yy 


PRE FACE to the READER. 


[ V rite not to increaſe the Controverſies of the Times, nor to foment 
ie Differences that are among us; the one are by far too many, the 
her too great already. My only deſign is to allay the heat, and abate 
| fury of x har Ignis ſacer, or Eryſipelas of Contention, which hath riſen 
l 10 Face of our Church, by the overflowing of that bilious Humour 
, ich yet appears to have too great predominancy in the Spirits of Men. 
kd although with the poor Perſian I can only bring a handful of Water, 


U yes 
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et that may be my juit Apology, that it is for the quenching thoſe F 
4 the Church, which have 20 the Bells of Aaron to ſe 5 
that it ſeems to be a Work of the greate#t diſjiculty to make them tuneabhe 
And were this an Age wherein any thing might be ꝛwondred at, it yy, 
be matter of deſerved Admiration, to hear the noiſe of theſe Axes and 
Hammers ſo much about the Temple, and that after theſe nigh tem 
Tears carving and hewing, we? are fo rude and unpolithed #i#, and ſi 0 
from being cemented together in the unity of the Spirit, and the Bond gf 
Peace. May we not juſtly fear that Voice, Migremus hinc, when we ſee 
the Veil of the Temple ſo rent aſunder, and the Church it ſelf mal, 
Partition-wall zo divide the Members of it? And ſince the wile and grad 
ous God hath been pleaſed (in ſuch an almoſt miracul ous manner) folate 
to abate the Land-flood of our civil inteſtine Diviſions, hom ſtrangemuf ; 
needs ſeem, if our ſacred Contentions, ( Contentions may be called ſacrel) 
like the Waters of the Sanctuary, ſhould riſe from the Ancle to the Knee 
till at laſt they may grow unpaſſable © Muſt only the Fire of our unchriſia 
Animoſities be like that of the Temple, which was never to be extinguih- 
ed? However I am ſure it is ſuch a one as was never kindled from Her 
ven, nor blown up with any Breathings of the Holy and. Divine Spirit 
And yet that hath been the aggravation of our Diviſions, that thoſe wiſe 
Duty it is to lift up their Voices like Trumpets, have rather ſounded mn 
Allarm to our contentious Spirits, than a Parley or Retreat, which bad 
been far more ſuitable to our Meſſengers of Peace, In /which reſpet i 
might be too truly ſaid of our Church, what is ſpoken of the Eagle in the 
Greek ApolJogue : 


Batre To g. cg Tpwlty mio, 
"Anyor 5 Normiy, Ton ma. Net pus 
BA#-wy ©) 0i50y, & ep 

BaſJaj, fepdy je Toy fee oe 


The Eagle ſaw her Breaſt was wounded ſore, 

She ſtood, and weeped much, but grieved more: 
But when ſhe ſaw the Dart was feather d, ſaid, 

Woe's me, for my own Kind hath me deſtroy d. 


I is ſo long ſince that Verſion of the vulgar Latin, Pſal. 68. 15. Inte 
Domini cleros, might have been ſadly rendered to lie among the Pots; 
and Pierius Valerianus might have met with too many Examples 10 bare 
increaſed his Book De Literatorum Infœlicitate; and in the next c 
night have been true again what, Matthew Paris obſerves. of the Clerg) 
in the Conquerour's time ;, aded literatura carebant ut \czter1s ſtupon 
eſſet qui Grammaticam didiciſſet. But bleſſed be God who hath Hees 
us from that Dœmonium meridianum of Ignorance and Barban 1 
may we be but as happily delivered from the plague of ou Divijo 
and. Animoſities Than which, there bath been no greater Scandal fo f 
Jews, nor opprobrium of our Religion among Heathens and Nau, p 
nor more common objeftion among the Papiſts, nor any thing which hat 1 
more made a Pretence even for Atheiſm and Infidelity. For 9 7 
verſies abous Religion, have brought at laſt even Religion 1 ſelf 001 
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Controverſie, among ſuch anhoſe weaker Judgments have not been able to 
diſcern where the plain and unqueſtionable Way to Heaven bath lain, in ſo 
at a Miſt as our Diſputes have raiſed among us. V. eaker Heads, when 
they once {ee the Battlements ſbake, are apt to ſuſpe that the Foundati- 
on its ſelf is not firm enough; and to conclude, if any thing be call'd in 
veſtion, that there is nothing certain. And truly it cannot but be lnoked 
"n as 4 ſad Preſage of an approaching Famine, not of Bread, but of the 
Word of the Lord, that our lean Kine have devoured the fat, and our 
thin Ears the plump and full; I mean our Controverſies and Diſputes, 
have eaten ſo much out the Life and Practice of Chriſtianity. Religion 
hath been ſo much rarified into aery Notions and Speculations, by the di- 
ſtempered heat of Mens Spirits, that its inward Strength, and the Vitals 
of it have been much abated and conſumed by ir. Curioſity, that Green- 
ſickneſs of the Soul, whereby it longs for Novelties, and loaths ſound and 
wholeſome Truths, hath been the epidemical Diſtemper of the Age we 
live in. Of which it may be as truly ſaid, as ever yet of any, that it was 
ſæculum fertile religionis, ſterile pietatis ; I fear this will be the Cha- 
racter whereby our Age will be known to Poſterity, that it was the Age 
wherein Men talked of Religion moſt, and lived it leaſt. Few there 
are who are content with that Dimenſum which God hath ſer them; 
every one almo# is of the Spaniſh Jeſuite's Mind, Beatus qui prædicat ver- 
bum inauditum, ſeeking to find out ſomewhat whereby he may be reckoned, 
if not among the Wiſe, yet umong the Diſputers of this World. How 
ſmall is the number of thoſe ſober Chriſtians, of whom it may be ſaid as 
Lucian of his Paraſites, #x ngoAaCov vooav, they were not at leiſure to be 
ſick of this pica, (1 Tim. 6. 4.) ſuch as longed more to taſte of the Tree 
of Life, than of the Tree of Knowledge: And 2s Zenophon ſpeaks of 
the Perſians, a uſpoy exmuayles amauoxor, they conſume the fomes morbi, 
the Root of this Diſtemper by their ſerious Endeavours after Peace and 
Holineſs. But inſtead of this, the generality of Men let all their Religi- 
on run uh into Briars and Thorns, into Contentions and Parties, as tho 
Religion were indeed ſacramentum militiæ, but more againit fellow-Chri- 
ſlians than the unqueſtionable Hindrances of Mens eternal Happineſs. Men 
being very loth to put themſelves to the trouble of a Holy Life, are very 
ready to embrace any thing which may but diſpence with that, and if but 
ſting Mens ſelves under ſuch a Party, may but ſhelter them under a Diſ- 
guiſe of Religion, none more ready than ſuch to be known by diſtinguiſh- 
ing Names; none more zealous in the defence of every Tittle and Puncti- 
lo that lies moſt remote from thoſe eſſential Duties wherein the Kingdom 
of God conſiſts, viz. Righteouſneſs and Peace, and Joy in the Holy 
Gholt. And hence all the ſeveral Parties among us have given ſuch glorious 
Names only to the outward Government of the Church; the undoubted 
Prattice of the Apoſtles; the Diſcipline of Chriſt; the order of the Go- 
lpel, and account only that the Church, where their own method of Go- 
verment is obſerved; juit as the Hiſtorian obſerves of Brutus and Caſſius, 
Chicunque ipſi eſſent prætexentes eſſe rempublicam, they think the Church 
«an never be preſerved, but in that Veſſel they are imbarked in: As though 
Chriſt cod not have cauſed his Flock to reſi ſub Meridie, unleſs the Pars 
Vonati bad been in the South. And from this monopolizing of Churches 
to Parties, hath proceeded that ſtrange 9 towards all who 
"me not up to every Circumſtance of their Way and Method, which is a 
fitte of Prudence like that of Brutus, who when he had raiſed thoſe Flames 
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in the Common-wealth, was continually calling Czſar Tyrant; ita enjy 
appellari Cæſarem, facto ejus expediebat. So when Men have cauſa 
uch lamemable Diviſions in the Church, by their ſeveral Parties and . 
ions, it concerns them to condemn all others beſides themſelves, leg jj 
moit of all condemn themſelves for making unneceſſary Diviſions in the Chu 
of God. This Uncharitableneſs and ill opinion of all different Partien 
gathers the Fuel together, and prepares combuſtible Matter, which wan, 
nothing but the gr 5 of an adverſe Party, acted upon Principles ef q 
like nature, to make it break out into an open Flame. And ſuch we jy 
ſeen, and with ſadneſs and grief of Heart felt it to be in the Bowel; of 
our own Church and Nation, by reaſon Tiens. violent Ca lentures and pi. 
roxy ſms of the Spirits of Men, thoſe Heart-burnings and Contentions 
which have been among us, which will require both Time and Shill u 
purge out thoſe noxious Humours which have been the cauſes of they, 
I know no Preſcriptions ſo likely to effe& this happy end, as an Infuſion of 
the true Spirits of Religion, and the Revulſion of that extravaſated Blood 
into its proper Channels: Thereby to take Men off from their eager purſur 
after Ways and Parties, Notions and Opinions, (wherein many have nn 
fo far, that they have left the beit part of their Religion behind then) 
and to bring them back to a right underſtanding of the Nature, Deſign and 
Principles of Chriſtianity. 
Chriſtianity! 2 Religion, which it is next to a Miracle Men ſhould ever 
quarrel or fall out about; much leſs that it ſhould be the occaſion, or 4 
leaft the pretence of all that Strife and Bitterneſs of Spirit; of all thiſ: 
Contentions and Animoſities which are at this Day in the Chriſtian Mori 
But our only comfort is, that whatever our Spirits are, our God is the 
God of peace, our Saviour is the Prince of Peace, and that Wiſdom 
which this Religion teacheth, is both pure and peaceable. It was that 
which once ce our Religion ſo amiable in the 2 of impartial Hes. 
thens, that nil niſi juſtum ſuadet & lene, the Court of a Chriſtians 
Conſcience was the beſt Court of equity in the World. Chriſtians 
were once known by their vſegy & weduger WO, the Benignity and Sweet- 
neſs of their Diſpoſition, by the Candor and Ingenuity of their Spirits, h 
their mutual Love, Forbearance and Condeſcenſion towards one another. 
But Aut hoc non eſt Evangelium, aut nos non ſumus Evangelici, either 
this is not the Practice of Chriſtianity, or it was never calculated fir ow 
Meridian, wherein Mens Spirits ave of too high an elevation for it. / 
Pride and Uncharitableneſs, if Diviſions and Strifes, "if Wrath and Emy, 
if Animoſities and Contentions were but the Marks of true Chriſtians, Dio 
genes never need light bis Lamp at Noon to find ont ſuch among 18. but 
if a Spirit of Meekneſs, Gentleneſs and Condeſcenſion, if a ſloping to fle 
Weakneſs and Infirmities of others, if a purſuit after peace even hen It 
flies from us, be the indiſpenſable Duties, and the Characteriſtical Note 
of thoſe that have more than the Name of Chriſtians, it may poſſibly prove # 
difficult Inqueſt to find out fuch for the Crouds of thoſe who ſhelter themſev* 
under that glorious Name. Whence came it elſe to be ſo lately looked on as 
the way to advance Religion, to baniſh Peace, and to reform Mens Mar- 
ners, by taking away their Lives? Whereas in thoſe pure and primimwt 
"Times, when Religion did truly flouriſh, ir was accounted the Hag 
Inſtance of he Piety of Chriſtians, not to fight, but to die for Chrilt 
! DA. 127 N ere no ther to the 
It was never thought then that Bellona was a nurſing Mo! bs. 
Church of God, nvy Mars a God of Reformation. Religion uus! f 
* propagate 
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rrpagated, not by Chriſtians ſbedding the Blood of others, but by laying 


own their own. They thought there were other ways to a Canaan of 
Reformation, beſides the pa mg through a Wilderneſs of Confuſion, and 
1 Red-Sea of Blood. Origen could ſay of the Chriſtians in his Time, dun 
Sg Mapdropyy im 20% G. Me, & & pgrdurpyy im ms ueiy out 
u T In78y Vol m ep] They had not yet learned to make way for Re- 
ligion into Mens Minds by the Dint of the Sword, becauſe they were the 

Diſciples of that Saviour who never preſſed Followers as Men do Soldiers, 


but ſaid; If any Man will come after me, let him take up his Croſs, 


(not his Sword) and follow me. His was 5peegs & pi pr &. rugheoict, 


bis very Commands ſhewed his Meekneſs:, his Laws were ſweet and gentle 
Laws; not like Draco's, that were writ in Blood, unleſs it were his own 
that gave them. | 

His deſign was to eaſe Men of their former Burdens, and not to lay on 
more; the Duties he required were no other but ſuch as were neceſſary, 
and withal very juft and reaſonable. He that came to take away the in- 
ſupportable Toke of Jewiſh Ceremonies, _— aid never intend to pall 
the Necks of his Diſciples with another inſtead of it. And it would be 
ſfrange the Church ſhould require more than Chriſt bimſelf did; and make 
other Conditions of her Communion, than our Saviour did of 2 
What poſſible reaſon can be aſſigned or given why ſuch things ſhould not be 
ſufficient for Communion with a Church, which are ſufficient for eternal 
Salvation? And certainly thoſe things are ſufficient for that, which are 
laid down as the neceſſary Duties of Chriſtianity by our Lord and Saviour 
in bis Word, What ground can there be why Chriſtians ſhould not ſtand 
upon the ſame Terms now which they did in the Time of Chriſt and his Apo- 
files? Mas not Religion ſufficiently guarded and fenced in them? Was 


there ever more true and cordial Reverence in the Worſhip of God? What 


Charter hath Chriſt given the Church to bind Men up to mere than himſelf 
hath dene? or to exclude thoſe from her Society, who may be admitted into 
Heaven ? Jill Chriſt ever thank Men at the great Day, for keeping ſuch 
ot from Communion with his Church, whom be will vouchſafe not only 
Crowns of Glory to, but it may be aureolz too, if there be any ſuch things 
there? The Grand Commiſſion the Apoſtles were ſent out with, was only 
teach what Chrif had commanded them. Not the leaft imtimation of 
any power given them to impoſe or require any thing beyond what him- 
ſelf bad ſpoken to them, or they were directed to by the immediate Gui- 


dance of the Spirit of God. It is not whether the things commande 


and required be lawful or mo? It is not whether Indifferencies may be 
determined or no? It is not how far Chriſtians are bound to ſubmit to a 
reſtraint of their Chriſtian Liberty, wwhich now I enquire after, (of hoſt 
things in the Treatiſe- its ſelf ) but whether they dv conſult for t 
Church's Peace and U. nity, who ſuſpend it upon ſuch things * How far 
either the Example of our Saviour, or His Apoſtles doth warrant ſuch 
"gorous Impofitions ® We never read the Apoſtles making Laws, but of 
Wings ſuppoſed neceſſary. When the Council of les met at Jeruſalem, 
for deciding a Caſe that diſturbed the Church's peace, we ſee they would 
lay no other burden π⏑τ ³ FS inuraſues nemwy, beſides theſe neceſſary 
things, Aft s 15. 29. It T7945 not enough with them that tbe things Ze. a 
be neceſſary when they had required them, but they locked vn an antece- 
Bet neceſſity either. abſolute or for the preſent ſtate, which was the on- 
ground of their impoſing thoſe Commands upon the Gentile — 
| ered 
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There were after this, great diverſities of Practice, and varieties of Ok 
ſervations among Chriſtians, hut the Huly Ghoft never thought thoſe thin, 
fit to be made nintters of Laws, to which all Parties ſhould conform: 
All that the Apoſtles required as to theſe, was mutual Forbearance a5 ] 
Condeſcenſion towards each other in them. The Apoſtles valued not In- 
differences at all, and thoſe things it is evident they accounted ſuch 
which whether Men did them or not, was not of concernment to Sly. 
tion. And what reaſon is there why Men ſhould be ſo ſtrifly tied up to 
ſuch things, which they may do or let alone, and yet be very gobd Chi. 
ſtians till? Without all Controverſie, the main In. let of” all the Diſt. 
Fions, Confufions and Diviſions of the Chriſtian World, hath been by 
adding other Conditions of Church-Communion than Chriſt bath guy, 
Had the Church of Rome never taken upon her to add to the Rule of 
Faith, nor impoſed idolatrous and ſuperſtitious Practices, all the injury (i; 
had done her ſelf, had been to have avoided that fearful Schiſm which 
(he hath cauſed throughout the Chriſtian World. Would there ever be 
the leſs Peace and Unity in a Church, if a Diverſity were allowed as ty 
Practices ſuppoſed indifferent © yea there would be ſo much more as there 
was a mutual Forbearance and Condeſcenſion as to ſuch things, Th: 
Unity of the Church is an Unity of Love and Affection, and not a bare 
Uniformity of Practice or Opinion. This latter is extremely defirable in 
a Church; but as long as there are ſeveral Ranks and Sizes of Menin 
it, very bardly attainable, becauſe of the different Perſuaſions of Mens 
Minds, as to the lawfulneſs of the things required. And it is no con- 
mendation for a Chriſtian t have only the Civility of Procruſtes, to con. 
menſurate all other Men to the Bed of his own Humour and Opinion, 
There is nothing the Primitive Church deſerves greater imitation by us 
in, than in that admirable Temper, Moderation, and Condeſcenſion which 
was uſed in it, towards all the Members of it. It was never thougit 
worth the while to make any ſtanding Laws for Rites and Cuſtoms, thi 
had no other original but Tradition, much leſs to ſuſpend Men her Can. 


7 — ” i 7 n 8 27, 8 
Hiſt, Bel, munion for not obſerving them. Eunbes » % AN | Ss a thu 
. 7. c. 19. ©VEMEY ANANAGY ee DI, D Xgieke TH Dpnoxeias OUMRPWVSVTE, as do- 


zomen tells us. They judged it, and that very juſtly, a fooliſh and 
frivolous thing, for thoſe that agree in the weighty Matters of fe- 
ligion, to ſeparate from one another's Communion for the ſake of ſome 
petty Cuſtoms and Obſervations. 'Ov » azs avmais aSzoeus N mm 
oe tay ougSvtor de, ow Hons Y HxAndias gvpay isi For Churches 
agreeing in the ſame Faith, often differ in their Rites and Cuſtoms. 
And that not only in different Churches, but in different Places belong: 
ing to the ſame Church; for, as he tells us, many Cities and Villages in 
Egypt, not only differed from the Cuſtoms of the Mother Church 
Alexandria, but from all other Churches beſides, in their publick Aſlen: 
blies on the Evenings of the Sabbath, and receiving the Euchar! 

after Dinner : This admirable Temper in the Primitive Church might be 
largely cleared from that Liberty they allowed freely to Diſſemers Fin 
them in Matters of Practice and Opinion; as might be cleared fro Gyr 
prian, Auſtin, Jerome, and others; but that would exceed the on. ; 
of a Preface. The firit who brake this Order in the C hurc hb, were l. 
Arrians, Donatiſts, and Circumcellians, while the true Church de, ; 
known by its priſtine Moderation and ſweetneſs of Deportment 10war ds 


77 7 ; 1 infallible cui 
its Members. The ſame we hope may remain as the mo f 8 
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5 of the Conformity” of o Church of England, to the Primitive, not 
ſp much in uſing the ſame Rites that were in Uſe then, as in not im- 


poſing them, but leaving Men to be won by the oBſerving the true De- 
cency and Order of Churches, whereby thoſe z0ho aft upon. a true Prin- 


ciple of Chriſtian Ingenuity, may be ſooner drawn to a Compliance in all 
lawful things, than by force and Figorous Impoſitions, which make Men 
ſuſpef the weight of the thing it ſelf, when ſuch force is uſed to make 
it enter. In the mean time, what cauſe have wwe to rejoice, that Al- 
mighty God bath been pleaſed to reſtore us a Prince that excellent 
Prudence and Moderation, who hath ſo lately given aſſurance to the 
World, of bis great Indulgence towards all that have any pretence from 
Conſcience to differ with their Brethren : The only thing then ſeeming 
+» retard our Peace, is, the Controverſie about Church-Government, an 
unhappy Controverſie to us in England, if ever there were any in the 


' World, And the more unhappy, in that our Contentions about it have 


been ſo great, and yet ſo few of the Multitudes engaged in it, that have 
truly underſtood the Matter they have ſo eagerly contended about. For 
the State of the Controverſie, as it concerns us, lies not here, as it is ge- 
nerally miſtaken, what Form of Government comes the neareſt to Apo- 
ſtolical Practice; hut Whether any one individual Form be founded ſo 
upon Divine Right, that all Ages and Churches are bound unalterably 
to obſerve it : The clearing up of which by an impartial enquiry into all 
the Grounds produced for it, being of ſo great a tendency to an Accom- 
modation of our preſent Differences, was the only Motive which induced 
me to obſerve Ariſtotle's wild Politicks, F expoſing this deformed Con- 
ception to the entertainment of the wide World. And certainly they who 
have eſpouſed the mo#t the Intereſt of a jus divinum, cannot yet but 
ſay, that if” the Opinion I maintain be true, it doth exceedingly con- 
duce to a preſent Settlement of the Differences that are among us. For 
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then all Parties may retain their different Opinions concerning the Pri- 


mitive Form, and yet agree and pitch upon a Form compounded of all 
together, as the mot ſuitable to the State and Condition of the Church 
of God among us That ſo the Peoples Intereit be ſecured by Conſent and 
Sf/rage, which is the pretence of the Congregational way; the due Pow- 


er of Preſbyteries aſſerted by their joint concurrence with the Biſhop, as 


it is laid down in that excellent Model of the late incomparable Primate 
of Armagh; and the juſt Honour and Dignity of the Biſhop aſſerted, as 
a very laudable and ancient Conſtitution for preſerving the Peace and 
Unity of the Church of God. So the learned Iſ. Caſaubon deſcribes the 
Polity of the Primitive Church, Epiſcopi in ſingulis Eccleſiis conſtituti 
cum ſuis Preſbyteris, & propriam ſibi quiſque peculiari cura, & univer- 
lam omnes in commune curantes, admirabilis cujuſdam Ariſtocratiæ ſpe- 
dem referebant. My main Deſign, throughout this whole Treatiſe, is to 
ſew that there can be no Argument drawn from any pretence of a Divine 
Right, that may binder Men from conſenting and yielding to ſuch a Form 


of Government in the Church, as may bear the greateit correſpondency to 


Exercit. 15. 


S. 11. 


the Primitive Church, and be moſt advantagiouſly conduceable to the Peace, | 


Unity, and Settlement F our divided C urch. I plead not at all for 
any Abuſes or Corruptions incident to the beit Form of Government, thro 
the corruption of Men and Times. Nay, I dare not harbour ſo low Ap- 
prebenſions of Perſons enjoying ſo great Dignity and Honour in the Church, 
bat they will in any wiſe be unwilling of themſelves to reduce the Form 
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ſo ancient and venerable an Order in the Church of God; an 


F Church-Government among us, to its primitive State and Order, þ 
retrenching all Exorbitances of Power, and reſtoring thoſe Preſtyreric 
which no Law hath forbidden, but only through diſuſe have been laid 
aſide. Whereby they will give to the World that rare Example of Self. 
denial, and the higheſt Chriſtian Prudence, as may raiſe an honourabl 
Opinion of them, even among thoſe who haue hitherto the moi 7 bred 

Ghent 


become the Repairers of thoſe otherwiſe irreparable Breaches inthe Church 
of God. I conclude with the Words of a late learned, pious and mo- 
derate Prelate, in hs Via media; I have done, and now I make no 
other account, but that it will fall out with me, as 1t doth commonly 
with him that offers to part a Fray, both parts will perhaps drive at me 
for wiſhing them no worſe than Peace. My Ambition of the publick 
Tranquillity ſhall willingly carry me through this hazard; let both beit 
me, fo their Quarrel may ceaſe; I ſhall rejoice in thoſe Blows and Scars 
which I ſhall take for the Church's Safety. 


Wearon-SALve for the Caurcn's-W ounps: 
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The Divine Right of particular forins of Government in the 


Church of God, diſcuſſed and examined according to the 
principles of the Law of Nature, the poſitive Laws of God, 
che practice of the Apoſtles; and the Primitive Church, 
and the judgment of Reformed Divines. 
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Things neceſſary for the Church's peace muff be clearly revealed. The 
Form of Church Government not ſo, as appears by the remaining 'con- 
troverſie about it. An evidence thence, that Chriſt never intended 
am one form, as the only means to peace in the Church. The nature of a 
divine right diſcuſſed.” Right in general either makes things Lawful, 
or elſe Due: For the: former, © a non-prohibition ſufficient," the latter an 
expreſs command. Duty ſuppoſeth legiſlation and promulgation. The 
Queſtion ſlated. Nothing binds unalterably but by vertue of a ſtanding 

Law, and that twofold. ' The. Lam of nature, and poſitive Lame of 
God. Three ways. to knom ichen poſitive Laws are unalterable; The 
divine right ariſing: from Scripture Examples,” Divine acts, and Divine 
approbation confidered,. . 


E that impoſeth any matter of opinion upon the belief of others, 
without giving evidence of reaſon for it, proportionable to the 

confidence of his aſſertion, muſt either ſuppoſe the thing pro- 
pounded, to carry ſuch unqueſtionable credentials of truth 
and reaſon with it, that none who know what they mean, can deny it 
entertainment; or elſe that his own underſtanding hath attained to ſo 


great perfection, as to have authority ſufficient to oblige all others to 
follow it. This latter cannot be preſumed among any who have aſſerted 
the freedom of their own underſtandings; from the dictates of an in- 
fallible chair: But if any ſhould forget themſelves ſo far as to think fo, 
there needs no other argument to prove them not to be infallible in 
their aſſertions, than this one aſſertion, that they are infallible, it be- 
ng an undoubted evidence that they are actually deceived, who know 
ſo little the meaſure of their own underſtandings. The former can ne- 
ler be pretended in any thing which is a matter of controverſie aniong 
men, who have not wholly forgot they are reaſonable creatures, by 
ner bringing probable arguments for the: maintaining one part of an 
Pinion as well as another: In which caſe, though the arguments 
fought be not convincing for the neceſſary entertaining either part to. 
en unbiaſſed underſtanding; yet the difference of their opinions is ar- 
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cure, the Patient languiſneth under their hands; and when men in- 
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gument f. ufficient that the thing contended for is not ſo clear as both par 
ties would make it to be on their own fide; and if it be not a thing of 
neceſſity to ſalvation, it gives men ground to think that a final deciggy 
of the matter in controverſie, was never intended as a neceſſary inns 
for the peace and unity of the Church of God. For we cannot with 
any ſhew of reaſon imagine that our ſupreme Law-giver and Saviour 
who hath made it a neceſſary duty in all true members of his Church 
to endeavour after the peace and unity of it, ſhould ſuſpend the yer 
formance of that duty upon a matter of opinion, which when me 
have uſed their ntmoſt endeavours to fſatishe themſelves about 
they yet find, that thoſe very grounds which they are moſt inclinable 
to build their judgments upon, are either wholly rejected by others, 
as wiſe and able as themſelves, or elſe it may he they ere a far diff. 
rent fabrick upon the very Tame foundations. It is no ways conſiſtent 
with the wiſdom of Chri#t in founding his Church, and providing for 
the peace and ſettlement of it, to leave it at the mercy of mens pri 
vate judgments and apprehenſions of things, than which nothing is more 
uncertain, and thereby make it to depend upon a condition never like 
to be attained in this world, which is the agreement and uniformity 
of mens opinions. For as long as mens faces differ, their judgments 
will. And until there be an Intele&us Auerroiſticus, the ſame under- 
ſtanding in all perſons, we have little ground to hope for ſuch an uni- 
verſal harmony in the intellectual world; and yet even then the ſoul 
might paſs a different judgment upon the colours of things, according 
to the different tincture of the ſeveral Optick-glaſſes in particular bo- 
dies which it takes a proſpect of things through. Reaſon and experi- 
ence then gives us little hopes of any in the Church, if the uni- 
ty of mens judgments be ſuppoſed the condition of it; the next en- 
quiry then is, how the peace of the Church ſhall be attained or preſer- 
ved, when men are under ſuch different perſuaſions ; eſpecially if they 
refpe&t the means in order to a peace and ſettlement. For the ways 
to peace, like the fertile ſoils of Greece, have been oft-times the occr 
ſion of the greateſt quarrels. And no ſickneſs is ſo dangerous as that 
when men are fick of their remedy, and nauſeate that moſt which tends 
to their recovery. But while Phyſicians quarrel about the Method of 


creaſe Contentions in the behalf of peace, while they ſeem to court it, 
they deſtroy it. The only way left for the Church's ſettlement and 
peace under ſuch variety of apprehenſions concerning the means and 
method in order to it, 1s to pitch upon ſuch a foundation, if poſlible 
to be found out, whereon the different parties retaining their private 
apprehenſions, may yet be agreed to carry on the ſame work in com 
mon, in order to the peace and tranquillity of the Church of God 
Which cannot be by leaving all abſolutely to follow their own ways; 
for that were to build a Babel inſtead of Salem, Confuſion inſtead of 
Peace; it muſt be then by convincing men, that neither of thoſe w3J5 
to peace and order which they contend about, is neceſſary by way © 
divine command, ( though ſome be as a means to an end) but which 
particular way or form it muſt be, is wholly left to the prudence a 
thoſe in whoſe power and truſt it is to ſee the peace of the Church | 
ſecured on laſting foundations. How nearly this concerns the * 
debate about the Government of the Church, any one may quickly d. 
cern. The main plea for forms of Government in the Church, 
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geceſſity in order to its peace and order, and yet nothing hath produ- 
ed more diſorder and confuſion, than our diſputes about it have 
done. And our ſad experience ſtill tells us that after all our de- 
hates, and the evidences brought on either fide,. men yet continue 
under very different apprehenſions concerning it. But if we more 
ſtrictly enquire into the cauſes of the great diſtances and animo- 
ties which have riſen upon this controverſie, we ſhall find it hath 
not been ſo much the difference of judgments concerning the primi- 
tire form of Government which hath divided men ſo much from one 
another, as the prevalency of faction and intereſt in thoſe whoſe Re- 
venues have come from the rents of the Church, and among others 
of greater integrity it hath been the principle or hypotheſis which 
men are apt to take for granted, without proving it, vis. that it is in 
v0 caſe lawful to vary from that form, which by obſcure and uncer- 
tain conjectures they conceive to have been the primitive practice. 
For hereby men look upon themſelves as obliged by an unalterable 
Law to endeavour the eftabliſhment of that Idea of Government which 
oft times affection and intereſt, more than reaſon and judgment hath 
formed within them; and ſo likewiſe bound to overthrow any other 
form not ſuitable to thoſe correſpondencies which they are alread 
engaged to maintain, If this then were the cauſe of the wounds "I 
and breaches this day among us, the moſt ſucceſsful Weapon-ſalve 
to heal them, will be, to anoint the ſword which hath given the 
wound, by a ſeaſonable enquiry into the nature and obligation of 
particular forms 6f Government in the Church. 'The main ſubje& 
then of our preſent debate will be whether any one particular form 
of Church-Government be ſettled upon an unalterable divine right; 
by vertue whereof all Churches are bound perpetually to obſerve that 
individual form? or whether it be left to the prudence of every parti- 
cular Church to agree upon that form of Government which it judgeth 
moſt conducible within its ſelf to attain the end of Government, the 
peace, order, tranquillity, ſettlement of the Church, If this latter 
be made fully appear, it is then evident, that however mens judg- 
ments may differ concerning the primitive form of Government, there 
1s yet a ſure ground for men to proceed on in order to the Church's 
peace, Which one conſideration will be motive ſufficient to juſtifie 
an attempt of this nature, it being a deſign of ſo great importance, 
3 the recovery of an advantagious piece of ground, whereon different 
parties may with ſafety not only treat, but agree in order to a ſpeedy 
accommodation. | | | 

We come therefore cloſely to the buſineſs in hand, and for the better F. 2. 
clearing of our paſſage, we ſhall firſt diſcuſs the nature of a divine right, 
and ſhew whereon an unalterable divine right muſt be founded, and 
then proceed to ſhew how far any form of Government in the Church 
b ſettled upon ſuch a right. Right in the general is a relative thing, „ 1e 
nd the ſignification and import of it muſt be taken from the reſpe& it df 
dars to the Law which gives it. For although in common acceptation 7,;p. Ea. 
the often underſtood to be the ſame with the Law its ſelf, as it is the rule J. 5. 0. 6. 
W2&ions (in which ſenſe Jus nature, gentium, civile, is taken for the 
ſeveral Laws of Nature, Nations and particular States) yet I ſay jus, 
and ſo right, is properly ſomething accruing to a perſon E vertue of 

Law which is made, and ſo jus naturæ is that right which every 
man is inveſted in by the Law of __ which is properly jus per- 
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one, 
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5 Jo ſone, and is by ſome call'd jus affivum, which is defined by Grotius tg de 
pac. lib. 1. Qualitas morals perſonæ competens ad aliquid juſte habendum ant agen 
11 dum; by Leſſius to be Poreſtas legitima ad rem aliquam obtinendan, & c 
Foy Rug So that by theſe deſcriptions, right is that power which a man hal 
4. 2. cap. 2. by Law to do, have or obtain any thing. But the moſt full deſcripti 
5 —1 5 of it is given by Martinius, that it is adbærens perſonæ neceſſity; to] 
lol.voc. Jus. Poteſtas recta ad aliquid agendum, omittendum aut permittendum, ty; 
whereby any perſon lies under a neceſſity of doing, omitting or ſy 
tering a thing to be, or elſe hath a lawful authority of doing, Gc. Fot 
we are to conſider that there is a twofold right, either ſuch where. 
by a man hath liberty and freedom by the Law to do any thing; q 
Emil. I. . ſuch whereby it becomes a man's neceflary duty to do any thing, The 
*7-3- opening of the difference of theſe two, and the different Influer. 
ces they have upon perſons and things, is very uſeful to our preſent 
purpoſe; Jus then is firſt that which is ju/tum; fo Iſidore, Jus didun 
quia juſtum eſt, So whatever is juſt, men have right to do it: Noy 
a thing may be ſaid to be juſt either more generally, as it ſignifies any 
thing which is lawful, or in a more reſtrained ſenſe, when it-implies 
ſome thing that is equal and due to another. So Ariſtotle diſtribute 
Ethic, J. 5, To SH into To vopupgy N 79 le The former ſenſe of it is here only 
6% 2. pertinent, as it implies any thing which may be done according to Lay, 
that 1s done jure, becauſe a man hath a right to do it. In order to this 
we are to obſerve, that an expreſs poſitive command is not neceſſary u 
make a thing lawful, but a non-prohibition by a Law is ſufficient for 
that, For it being the nature of Laws to bound up mens rights, what 
is not forbidden by the Law is thereby ſuppoſed to be. left in mens 
power ſtill to do it. So that it is to little purpoſe for men to feck for 
poſitive commands for every particular action to make it lawful; it 
ſufficeth to make any action lawful, if there be no bar made by any 
direct or conſequential prohibition: unleſs it be in ſuch things whoſe } 
lawfulneſs and goodneſs depend upon a mere poſitive command. For 
in thoſe things which are therefore only good becauſe. commanded, 3 
command is neceſſary to make them lawful, as in immediate poſitive 
acts of worſhip towards God; in which nothing is lawful any farther 
than it is founded upon a divine command. I ſpeak not of circumiſtan- 
ces belonging to the acts of worſhip, but whatever is looked upon 354 
part of divine worſhip if it be not commanded by God himſelf, it is 10 
ways acceptable to him, and therefore not lawful. So our Saviour cite 
| that out of the Prophet, In vain do they worſhip me, - teaching for d. 
Matt. 15. 9. Crines, the commandments of men, which the Chaldee Paraphraſt and 
IIa. 29. 11. Syriack verſion render thus, Reverentia quam mihi exhibem, eſt ex ple. 
cepto & documento humano, plainly imputing the reaſon of God's rejc 
cting their worſhip to the want of a divine command for what they did 
Tertull.de And therefore Tertullian condemns all thoſe things to be vacuæ obſervation 
cd 12. % G. ſuperſtitioni deputanda, as ſuperſtitious, which are done ſine wllius De- 
Herald. minici aut Apoſtolici præcepti autoritate, without the warrant of AYE 
coed % command. Although even here we may ſay too, that it is not mere! 
7-4/1, the want of a divine precept which makes any part of divine worlhly 
uncommanded by God unlawful, but the general prohibition, that no- 
thing ſhould/be done in the immediate worthip of God, but What we 
have a divine command for. However in matters of mere deren. 
and order in the Church of God, or in any other civil action af or 
lives of men, it is enough to make things lawful, if they are not 
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hidden. But againſt 'this, rhat a non-prohibition is warrant 
make any thing lawful, this objection will be ee — i is. 
an argument ab authoritate negative, and thefore it is of no force : To 
which [ anſwer, that the rule if taken without limitation upon which 
this objection 18 founded, is not true; for although an argument ab 
authoritate negative as to matter of Fact avails not, yet the ne ative 
om authority as to matter of law and command is of great — and 
ſrength. I grant the argument holds not here; we do not read th 
-ver Chriſt or his Apoſtles did ſuch æ thing, therefore it is not to . 
done; but this, We read of no law or precept commanding us to d 
it, therefore it is not unlaw ful not to do it; and we read 2 nab bi. | 
bition fobidding us to do it, therefore it may be u 45 - _—_— 
holds true and good, and that upon this twofold eats Firſt 2 
God's intention in making known his will; which was not to 3 
every particular fact done by himſelf, or Chriſt, or his Apoſtles, b 
it was to lay down thoſe general and ſtanding Laws — lis 
Church in all ages ſhould be guided and ruled : and in order w Puri 
petual obligation upon the conſciences, there muſt be a ſuffici * 
mulgation of thoſe laws which muſt bind men. Thus in ym — 
infant-baptiſm, it is a very weak unconcluding argument to — = 
Infants muſt not be baptized, becauſe we never read that Ch © meg mar! 
Apoſtles did it; for this is a negative in matter of fact; 5 
other ſide it is an evidence that infants are not to be excluded f ry = 
tilm, becauſe there is no divine lau which doth rohibit th wore a1 
fon into the Church by it ; for this is the 3 of a 1 . Gi 
i had been Chriſt's intention to have excluded any from Imifon - 
tothe Church who were admitted before as rs wreby th — 
have been ſome poſitive law whereby ſuch an intention of TS | 
have been expreſſed; for nothing can make that unlawful hi h * 
duty before, but a direct and expreſs. prohibition fi + h TIC. 
himſelf, who alone hath power to reſcind as well — — 1 — 
And therefore Antipædobaptiſis muſt inſtead of requirin 0 = e Jaws. 
mand far baptizing infants, themſelves produce 15 of: erwin 
excluding them, or there can be no Sr of 8 ee 
* ſhould exclude any from theſe privileges, ths a, — 
ted them to. Secondly, I argue from the intention and end of — 
which is to circumſeribe and reſtrain the natural liberty of 1 
binding him to the obſervation of ſome particular as 4675 ate hr by 
* where there 18 not a particular command — — Gon 
8 and reaſon ſuppoſed that men are left to their natural * 
om, as 1s plain in poſitive humane laws; wherein men b * 
and agreement for their mutual good in ſociet arc; K 
train themſelves from thoſe hi which thc les were willing to' re- 
of the community: this being eee pF ould prejudice the good 
| unity; this being the ground of mens firſt inclofing their 
gits and Common privileges, it muſt be ſuppoſed inclofing their 
ncloſed, is left common to all as their ſt ohr 0 that what is. not ſo 
ts in divine poſitive n i richt and privilege ſtill. So 
to happineſs by PEI”, WO intending to bring ſome of mankind 
5 y conditions of his own appointing, hath laid down 
Ny poſitive precepts bin FTE nk — | DB» lat al own ma- 
duties which are comman 920 Ar * e practice of thoſe things as 
or performance, we cannot We 1 ut chere 1 e find no command 
auſe of the neceſſary + Jars ook upon that as an immediate duty, be- 
Ve find no prohibiticd 22 bet Ween duty and law; and ſo where 
| nnen have no ground to think that men 
| are 
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we ſay of exceptions as to general laws and rules, that an except 
expreſſed firmat regulam in non exceptis, makes the rule ſtronger in 
things not expreſſed as excepted ; ſo it is as to divine -prohibitions: 
as to the poſitives, that thoſe prohibitions we read in Scripture male 
other things not prohibited to be therefore lawful, becauſe not ex- 
preſly forbidden. As God's forbidding Adam to taſte of the fruit 
one tree did give him a liberty to taſte of all the reſt. Indeed, hi 
not God at all revealed his will and laws to us by his word, there 
might have been ſome plea why men ſhould have waited for particulr 
revelations to diate the goodneſs or evil of particular actions, ny 
determined by the law of nature; but ſince God | hath revealed his 
will, there can be no reaſon given why thoſe things ſhould not be 
lawful to do, which God hath not thought fit to forbid men the doing 
of, Further, we are to obſerve that in theſe things which are thus un. 
determined in reference to an obligation to duty, but left to our naty. 
ral liberty as things lawful, the contrary to that which is thus lawful, 
is not thereby made unlawful. But both parts are left in mens power 
to do, or not to do them; as is evident in all thoſe things which carry 
a general equity with them, and are therefore conſonant to the law of 
nature, but have no particular obligation, as not flowing immediately 
from any dictate of the natural law. Thus community of goods i 
Jawful by the law and principles of nature, yet every man hath a lay- 
ful right to his goods by dominion and propriety. And in a ſtate of 
community it was the right of every man to impropriate upon a juſt 
equality, ſuppoſing a preceding compact and mutual agreement 
Whence it is that ſome of the School- men ſay, that although the Lay 
of nature be immutable as to its precepts and prohibitions, yet not 3s 
to its demonſtrations (as they call them) as, Do, as you would be dim 
to, bind always indiſpenſably ; but that in a ſlate of nature all things 
are common to all: This is true, but it binds not men to the neceſſary 


Alex, Aler- obſervance of it. Theſe which they call demonſtrations. are only ſuch 
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things as are agreeable to nature, but not particularly commanded by 
any indiſpenſable precept of it. Thus likewiſe it is agreeable to ns 
ture that the next of the kindred ſhould be heir to him who dies inte- 
ſtate, but he may lawfully wave his intereſt if he pleaſe. | Now 9 
apply this to our preſent caſe, according to this ſenſe of jus for thut 
which is lawful, thoſe things may be ſaid to be jure diuino which ate 
not determined one way or other by any poſitive Law of God, but art 
left wholly as things lawful, to the prudence of men to determine then 
in a way agreeable to natural light, and the general rules of the word 
of God. In which ſenſe I aſſert any particular form of govemment 
agreed on by the governours of the Church, conſonant to the genera 
rules of Scripture, to be by divine right, i. e. God by his own Laus 
hath given men a power and liberty to determine the particular form 
of Church Government among them. And hence it may appear that 
though one form of government be: agreeable to the word, it doth not 
follow that another is not; or becauſe one is lawful, another is unlau, 
ful; but one form may be more agreeable. to ſome parts, places, people and 
times than others are. In which caſe that form of government 5 " 
be ſettled which is moſt agrecableto the preſent-fats of a place, and - 
moſt adyantagiouſly/conducible to the promoting the ends of endes 

Government in that place or nation. I conclude then according 1 0 
| 27s . | | I 
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Goſe of jus, that the Rativ regiminis Eceleſiaſtici is juris divini natu- 
ali, That the reaſon of the Church-Goyernment is immutable, and 
holds in all times and places, which is the preſervation of the peace 
and unity of the Church; but the modus regiminis Ecclefiaſtici, the parti- 
cular form of that Government is Juris Divini permiſſiui, that Both the 
lays of God and nature have left it to the prudence of particular 
Churches tO determine It. This may be cleared by a 8 inſtance: 
The reaſon and the ſcience of Phyſick is immutable, but the particu- 
kr preſcriptions of that ſcienoe are much varied, according to the dif- 
£-rent tempers of Patients. And the very ſame reaſon in Phyfick which 


preſcribes one ſort of Phyfick to one, doth preſcribe a different ſort to- 


mother, becauſe the temper or difeaſe of the one calls for a different 
method of cure, yet the ground and end of both preſcriptions was 
the very ſame, to Tecover the Patient from his diſtemper. So I ſay 
in our preſent caſe ; the ground and reaſon of Government in the 
Church is unalterable iy Divine Right, yea, and that very reaſon which 
determines the particular forms; but yet thoſe particular forms flow- 
ing from that immutable reafon, may be very different in themſelves, 
and may alter according to the ſeveral circumſtances of times, and pla- 
ces, and perſons, for the more commodious advancing the main end of 
Government, As in morality there can be but one thing to a man in 
genere ſummi boni, as the chief Good, qm tendit & in quod dirigit ar- 
cum to which he refers all other things, yet there may be many 
things in genere boni conducentis, as means in order to attaining that 
end. So though Church-Government vary mot as to the ground, end 
and reaſon of it, yet it may as to the particular forms of it: As is fur- 
ther evident as to forms of civil Government, though the end of all 
be the ſame, yet Monarchy, Ariſtocracy, and Democracy are in them- 
{elves lawful means for the attaining the ſame common end. And as 
Hlenſis determines it in the caſe of community of goods by the Law 
of nature, that the ſame reaſon of the Law-of nature which did di- 
date Community of goods to be moſt ſuitable to man in the ſtate of 
innocency, did in his faln eſtate preſcribe a L of goods, as moſt 
aprecable to it; ſo that herein the modus obſervantie differed, but the 
ratio pracepti was the fame ſtill z which was man's comfortable enjoy- 
ment of the accommodations of life: which in innocency might have 
been beſt done by community, but in man's degenerate condition, 
muſt be by a propriety. So the ſame reaſon of Church-Government may 
call for an equality in the perſons, acting as Governours of the Chu 


er e af We I #2 
Having now diſpatched the firſt ſenſe of a divine right, I come to 
the other, which is the main ſeat of the controverſie, and therefore 


to become a duty: ſo jus qu juſſum, and juſſa jura, as Feſtus explains 
1. i. e. that — * is not only licitum, in mens —— cg 
todo it or no, but is made debitum, and is conſtituted a duty by the 
force and vertue of a divine command. Nou man's obligation to 
wel thing as a duty doth ſuppoſe on the part of him from whoſe au- 


Firſt,” there muſt be a 4 
72-6 only the ourward aftions of a man in a nation imbodied by 
avs, is the ſupreme magiſtrate ; but if the obligation reſpect tlie 


Con- 


i ne place, which may call for ſuperiority and fubordination in o- 


. 3: 


will require a longer debate. And fo Fr is that which makes a thing 


ority he derives his obligation, both legiflation and promulgation. = 
legiſlative pomer commanding it; which if it 
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conſcĩenoes of all men directly and immediately then none have ih | 

Power to ſettle any thing by way of an univerſal ſtanding Law. by 

God himſelf: Who by being ſole Creator and Governour of the World 

hath alone-abſolute-andiindependent Dominion and Authority Over the 

Souls of men. But beſides! legiflation, another thin neceſſary. y 

man's obligation to duty, is a faaſſiciem promulgation of the Lau made: 

becauſe though before this there be dei unt of obedience on may! 

part to all God's commands, yet there'muſt be a particular declargig 
of the Laws, whereby man is bound in order to the determination ar 

man's duty. Which in poſitives is ſo abſolutely neceſſary, that unleß 

there be a ſufficient promulgation and declaration of the will of the 

Law-giver, man's ignorance is excuſable in reference to them, and i 

frees from guilt and the obligation to- puniſhment; but it is otherwiſe 

in reference to the dlctates to the! natural Law, wherein tho 

man be at a loſs. for them, yet his own contracted pravity being 

the cauſe of his blindneſs, leaves him without excuſe.” Hence it! 

ſaid with good reaſon, that though, man under the moral Law, un 

bound to obey! Goſpel precepts, as to the reaſon and ſubſtance of the 

duties by them commanded, as Faith, Repentance from dad Works, 

and new obedience; yet a moretfullł and particular revelation by the 

Goſpel was neceſfary, for the particular determination of the general 

N acts of obedience, to particular objects under their ſeveral«Modificat- 
4 ons expreſſed in the Goſpel. And therefore Faith and Repentance un. 
=_ der the moral: Law; taken as'a'tranſcript of the Law of natute, wer 
required under their general notion as acts: of obedience, but not in 
that particular relation which thoſe acts have under the Covenant of 
Grace. Which particular determination of the general acts to ſpecul 
objects under different reſpects, ſome call New precepts of the Gol- 
pel, others New light; but taking that light as it hath an- influence 
upon the eonſciences of men, the difference is fo ſmall, that it deſerves 
not! to be named a Controverſe: e . iamba 19 
But that which Lam now clearing is this, that whatſoever binds 
Chriſtians: as an univerſal ſtanding Lau, muſt be clearly revealed 
ſuch, and laid down in Scripture in ſuch evident terms, as all who 
have their ſenſes exerciſed therein, may diſcern it to have been ibe 
will of Chriſt, that it ſfiould perpetually oblige all believers to the 
World's end, as is clear in the caſe! of baptiſmꝭ and the Lord's-Su- 
per. But here I ſhall add one thing by way of caution; that there 
not the ſame neceſſity for a particular and clear revelation in the alt- 
ration of a Lam unrepealed in ſome circumſtanees of it, as there 1s for 
the eſtabliſhing of a New Law. As to the former, vis. the change of 
a ſtanding Law: as to ſome particular circumſtance, à different practice 
by perſons guided by an infallible ſpirit is ſufficient; which is the cal, 
25; to the obſervation of the Lord's Day. undet the Goſpel: Fot tic 
fourth Command ſtanding in force s tõ the morality: of it, a diffetent 
practice by the Apoſtles may be ſufficient for the particular determin= 
tion. of the more ritual and occaſional part of it, which was the Js 
tion of the obſervation of it to that certain day. So likewite that other 
Law ſtanding in force, that perſons taken into covenant with: 096 


i ſhould be admitted by ſomé viſible: ſign , apoſtblkcal practice clear? 
| nanifeſted, may :bs! ſufficient graund to conclude! what the mind 
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_ Chrifi was, as to the application of it to patticular perſons; and 4 
qualifications are requiſite in ſuch as are capable of admiſſion, a5 in 
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caſe of Infants. Whereby it is clear why there is no particular Law 
or command in reference to them under the Goſpel, becauſe it was only 
the application of a Law in force already to particular perſons, which 
might be gathered ſufficiently from the Apoſtles practice, the Analogy 
of the diſpenſation, the equa] reaſon of excluſion under the Law, and 
yet notwithſtanding the continual admiſſion of them then into the ſame 


faith. But this by the way to prevent miſtakes. We ruſt now by parity 
ol reaſon ſay, that either the former Law, in thoſe things wherein it 
was not typical, muſt hold in reference to the form of Government in 
the Church of Chriſt, or elſe that Chriſt by an univerſal Law hath ſetled 
all order in Church Government among, the Paſtors themſelves; or elſe 


mine its own form of Government, which I conceive is the dire& ſtate of 
the Queſtion about Divine Right, viz. Whether the particular form of 
Government in the Church be ſetled by an univerſal binding Law or no? 
But for a farther clearing the ſtate of the queſtion, we muſt conſider 
what it is that makes an unalterable Divine Right, or a ſtanding Law in 
the Church of God: for thoſe who found forms of Government upon a 
Divine Right, do not plead, a Law in expreſs terms, but ſuch things 
from whence a Divine Right by Law may be inferred Which I now 
come to examine; and that which I lay down as a Poſtulatwm, or a cer- 
tain concluſion according to which I ſhall examine others aſſertions con- 
cerning Divine Right, is, That nothing is founded upon a Divine Right, 
| nor can bind Chriſtians direaly or conſequentially as a poſitive Law, 
| but what may be certainly known to have come from God, with an in- 
tention to oblige believers to the world's end. For either we muſtſay 
it binds Chriſtians as a Law when God did not intend it ſhould, or elſe 
God's intentions to bind all believers by it muſt be clearly manifeſted. 
Now then, ſo many ways and no more as a thing may be known to 
come from God with an intention to oblige all ger eu, a thing may 
be {aid to be of an unalterable Divine Right; and thoſe can be no more 
than theſe two; Either by the Law of Nature, or by ſome poſitive Law 


theſe two, or by vertue of them, as ſhall be made appear. I begin with 
the Law of Nature. The Law of Nature binds indiſpenſably, as it de- 
pends not upon any arbitrary conſtitutions, but is founded upon the 
ntrinfecal nature of good and evil in the things themſelves, antecedent- 


200d and evil be changed, that Law is unalterable as to its obligation. 
When, I ſay, the Law of Nature is indiſpenſable, my meaning is, that 
n thoſe things which immediately flow from that Law by way of pre- 


Plitive Law be exempted from his obligation to do them; neither by 
ay abrogation of the Laws themſelves, nor by derogation from them, 
nor interpretation of them, nor change in the object, matter or circum- 
lance, whatſoever it be. Now although the formal reaſon of man's obe- 
ence to the precept of this Law, be the conformity which the things 
commanded have to the Divine Nature and goodneſs, yet I conceive 


the Will, Command, and pleaſure of God: "Not as it is taken for an 
erditrary poſitive will, but as it is executive of Divine purpoſes, and as 
© engraves ſuch a Law upon the hearts of men. For notwithſtanding 

man's 


1 


that he hath left it to the prudence of every particular Church, to deter- 


of God: Nothing elſe can bind univerſally and perpetually but one of 


ly to any poſitive declaration of God's will. So that till the nature of 


cept, as the three firſt commands of the Moral Law, no man can by any 


the efficient cauſe of mans obligution to theſe things, is to be fetched from 


Goſpel· Covenant; Circumciſion being the ſeal of the righteouſneſs of Rom. 4. 8, 
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man's reaſon, conſidered in it ſelf, be the chiefeſt inſtrument of dif, 
very what are theſe neceſſary duties of humane nature (in which ſenſe 
Ariſtotle defines a natural Law to be that which aaymwys my dan be 
Ethic. I. 3. Sivapuy, hath every where the ſame force and ſtrength, i. e. as Adu, 
2p, 10 cus Rhodius very well interprets it, ap aytjpwms TI n ophos g nu 
tom, dos avis vo de Tas Ppivas 3) Sie erppiros, among all that have the fry 
uſe of their reaſon and faculties ) yet J ſay, it is not bare reaſon which 
binds men to the doing of thoſe things commanded in that Law, but 3 
it is expreſſive of an eternal Law, and deduceth its obligation from 
V. Selen. thence. And ſo this Law, if we reſpect the riſe, extent, and 1mmutabilj. 
f de jure rat. ty of it, may be call'd deſervedly the Law of Nature; but if we lock y 
2 ky the emanation, efflux, and original of it, it is a divine Law, and ſo it is 
& 8. Mol. call'd by Molina, Alphonſus d Caſtro, and others. For the ſanction of 
re 1 this Law of Nature, as well as others, depends upon the will of God 
diſp. #: . and therefore the obligation muſt come from him, it being in the power 
| Ny ag of no other to puniſh for the breach of a Law, but thoſe who had the 
2. c. 14. Legiſlative power to cauſe the obligation to it. It appears then from 
hence, that whatever by juſt conſequence can be deduced from the pre- 
ceptive Law of Nature, is of Divine Right, becauſe from the very m. 
ture of that Law (it being indiſpenfible) it appears that God had an 

intent to oblige all perſons in the world by it. en 

F. 5- The ſecond way whereby we may know what is of Divine Right, is 
by God's poſitive Laws; for God being the Supream Governour of the 
world, hath the Legiſlative power in his hands, to bind to the perfor- 
mance of what duties he pleaſe, which carry no repugnaney in them to 
his Divine Nature and Goodneſs. Hence ariſe all thoſe poſitive Lays 
of God which we have in Scripture ; for God's end in his written Lay 
was, that man ſhould have a copy of all Divine conſtitutions by him, 
that he might therein read what his duty was toward his Maker. The 
precepts of the Law of Nature, are by the Jews call'd gu ον and ry 
abſolutely, without any addition; becauſe they are of ſuch things asdo 
_ perpetually bind, which becauſe they are known to all by natural light, 
they ſometimes call them yan H præcepta ſcientiæ; and being that 
their righteouſneſs is ſo evident and apparent, they call them D2W0n 
N verba rectitudinis: but the cleareſt difference between the precepts 
of the Law of Nature, and other poſitive commands, is that which the 
2 5 ; famous I/. Caſaubon takes notice of out of the Jewiſh Doctors. O0. 
ver/. Bar, vant doctiſſimi e Rabbinis inter N G d pm hanc efſe differentian, 100 
kt, 5. Mitſvoth, ſve præceptorum ratio aperta eit, ut Deum cole, honora paite® 
G. matrem, at Chukin flatuia ſive decreta earum rerum eſſe dicunt qu. 

| rum dyn ratio ſoli Deo fit nota, ut circumciſionis &. ſimilium. The reaſon 
Nat. py the Laws of Nature is evident, but of pofitive Laws there is no I 
Ebr. 1. 1. fon to be given J7D MT RAR WR non eff alia preter decretum eg 
ca). 10. no other account to be given of them but the will of God. The Laus 


Coley. an of Nature are by the LXX. often call'd Mee , and ſo uſed, Ran. 

42 1 16. by Juſtin Martyr, m %ꝙð te 9 'Quoet I aße . by bl oſepius, je 
lib. 16. cap. Quozws Hg al fg but God's poſitive Laws are call'd Toa thence“ 

10.}. cr. read of Zachary and Elizabeth, Luke 1. 6. mpeudpyuor 6v avon 745 , 

in Luc.1. 6. * . . . is of God 
9 Ong 16g, walking in all the ordinances and commanaments 0 Eoh 

blameleſs, and thoſe are call'd 5. long & Sue, by St. Paul BP: 


2. 15. The Law of commandments in ordinances, Now alrhough We 


difference be not always obſerved in the words in Scripture, Jet I 


— 
a 


is a vaſt difference between the things themſelves though both _—_ 
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mand given to Adam, to make thereon an experiment of man's willing- 
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ommanded by God. That which is moſt to our preſent purpoſe to 


ſerve, is, that poſitives being mutable and alterable in themſelves, a 


bare Divine command is not ſufficient to make them immutable, unleſs 


here be likewiſe expreſſed, that it is the will of God that they ſhould 


always continue. This was that which the Jews {tumbled at fo much, 

and do to this day, becauſe they are aſſured their Law came once from 

God, therefore it mult of neceſſity have a perpetual obligation: as may 

de ſcen in their two great Doctors Maimonides and Abarbinel, who both Maimor. & 
of them make the eternity of the Law one of the fundamental Articles * le- 
of their Creed. But Abarbinel ſplits this Article into two; whereof js. x. - 
the firſt is, that the Law of Msſes ſhall. never be changed; the other, SE 
that no other Law ſhall come in ſtead of it. The original of which N 
grand error is from want of obſerving the difference between things com- Ed. Yorjtii: 
manded by God, ſome of which are good, and therefore commanded; * 


ochers commanded, and therefore good. In which latter, if the reaſon 


of the command ceaſeth, the command its ſelf obligeth no longer. As 
the ceremonial Law was to be their mniltigunys eis yer, which is 
not meant in regard of the ſharp ſevere nature of the Law to drive them 64. 1 
unto Chriſt, as it is by many interpreted, but the Law is a Pædagogue 
in regard of its tutorage and conduct, as it ſignified him whoſe office it 
was to conduct Noblemens Children to the School (as a learned man 
obſerves.) This being then the office of the Law, when the Church 


24. 


| was now entred into Chriſt's School, the office of this Pædagogue then 


caſed, And ſo the ceremonial Law needed no abrogation at all, expi- 
ring of its ſelf at Chriſt's coming, as Laws made for the times of war 
do when peace comes. Only becauſe the Jews were ſo hardly perſua- 
dd that it ſhould expire, (the believing Jews conceiving at firſt the 
Goſpel came rather to help them to obey the Law of Moſes than to can- 
cel the obligation of it) therefore it was neceſſary that a more honou- 
table burial ſhould be given to it, and the Apoſtles ſhould pro roſtris 
declare more fully that believers were freed from that Yoke of ceremo- 
nes, under which the neck of their fore-fathers had groaned ſo long. 
It appears then, that a poſitive Law coming from God, doth not merely, 
by vertue of its being enacted by God, bind perpetually all perſons, 
= there be a declaration of God's will adjoined, that it ſhould: 
It will be here then well worth our enquiry to find out ſome vg;lnga F. 6. 
or notes of difference whereby to know when poſitive Laws bind im- 
mutably, when not; I ſhall lay down theſe following. Firſt, when 
the ſame reaſon of the command continues ſtill, then we cannot con- 
cive how that which was inſtituted upon ſuch an Account as remains 
fill, ſhould not have the fame force now which it had at firſt, That 
plitive Law under which Adam was in his ſtate of innocency touching 
the fordidden fruit; did not bind any longer than his fall; becauſe the 
reꝛſon of the command ceaſed; which was the tryal of man's obedience: 
er which, God made choice of a very facile and eaſſe command, ac- 
cording to that rule of Politicians, In minimis obeditftie periculum fuci- 
wo Leviſlatores, of Which they give this rational account, Quia legiſla- 
vhs ad obedientiam oblifavitts potius babenda ef ratio quam rei de qud lex 
1 ata thence iroſethat' Law of the Ephori at Sparta, barbam tondere, 
o which no other reafori Was annexed but this, 'obtemperare legibus, to 
earn them to obey the Laws. This was God's aim in that eaſie com- 
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neſs to obey his maker, and wherein man ſoon loſt that Obſequii ply; 
as he in Tacitus calls it, which as Pliny faith is in eo major quid gy 
minus velit. But had this Law been a ſtanding Law for all'mank;,; 
it would have continued its obligation ſtill; but fince we ſee that i 
was only a perſonal, temporary, probative precept; for no ſooner g 
man fallen but its obligation ceaſed; So likewiſe thoſe pretepts of the 
Judicial Law, which immediately reſpected the Common- wealth of gy 
' Jews as ſuch, their obligation reacheth not to Chriſtians at all, nor 1 
it is generally conceived) to the Jews themſelves, when out of the 
Confines of their own country, becauſe the reaſon of thoſe Laws do 
neither deſcend to, Chriſtians, nor did travel abroad with the eyg 
oY thoſe judicial Laws which are founded upon common equity d 
2nd ſtill, not by vertue of that ſanction, but by virtue of common prin. 
ciples of equity, which certainly in the preſent ſhortneſs of humane 
reaſon cannot be fetched from a clearer fountain than thoſe Laws which 
once came from the fountain of goodneſs : none of whoſe conſtitutions 
can any ways be ſuppoſed to deviate from the exacteſt rules of juſtic 
and equity. And upon this very ground too, ſome part of the fourth 
commandment is abrogated, and the other continues to bind ſtill; For 
the reaſon of the ceremonial and occaſional part is ceaſed, and the re 
ſon of what was moral, continues. Therefore the School-men fa 
right of the Sabbath day, Cultus ef d naturd, modus & lege, virtu d 
Gratid. Nature dictates that God ſhould be worſhipped, the Law in- 
forms what day and time to ſpend in his worſhip, Grace muſt enable us 
to perform that worſhip on that day in a right manner. And becauſe 
the ſame reaſon for God's worſhip continues ſtill, therefore it is a pre- 
_ cept of the natural Law, that God ſhould be worſhipped. What time 
_ preciſely muſt be ſpent in God's worſhip (as one day in ſeven ) though 
the reaſon be evident to the nature of it when it is made known, yet 
it is hard to conceive that nature could have found out the preciſe deter 
mination of the time. Although I muſt confeſs the general conſent of 
nations, as to the ſeventh part, (if it were fully cleared) would ſpeak 
fair to be the voice of nature, or atleaſt a tradition received from the Sons 
of Noah, which, if ſo, will be an evidence of the obſervation of the 
Sabbath before the Children of Iſraels being in the Wilderneſs. But 
granting that the ſeventh part of time was a poſitive Law of God, Jet! 
fay it binds immutably, becauſe there is as ſtrong a reaſon for it nov 
as ever, and ratio immutabilis præcepti, facit præceptum inmutabile. This 
I take to be the ſenſe of thoſe who diſtinguiſh between morale poſitzvn, 
and morale naturale, i. e. that ſome things are ſo moral, that even fl 
ture its ſelf can diſcover them, as that God ſhould be worſhipped. Other 
things are ſo moral, that though the reaſon of them be founded in . 
ture, yet there wants divine revelation to diſcover them to us; but 
when once diſcovered, are diſcerned to be very agreeable to cone 
principles of reaſon : And theſe when thus diſcovered, are as immutavly 
obligatory as the other, becauſe the reaſon of them is immutable. 
of this nature is the determination of the particular time for God go 
ſhip, and limitation of it to one day in ſeven. But what was int FE 
precept merely occaſional, as the firſt and original ground of its 110! 1 
tion to the ſeventh in order, God's reſting on that day from the wor 5 
* ©1;. Creation, and the further ground of its inforcement to the Jews, * 
their deliverance out Egypt; theſe being not immutable but uy 
F rary and occaſional, may upon as great ground given, and approve. , 
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Crap. I. ; of Church Government, examined. 
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Cod for that end (as 1s evident by the Apoſtles practice) be ſufficient 


--aſon of the alteration of the ſeventh day to the firſt day of the week. 


py this may briefly be ſeen how irrationally thoſe ſpeak, who ſay we 
bave no farther ground for our obſervation of the Lord's day. now, than 
ſor other arbitrary Feſtivals in the Church, viz. The tradition of the 
Church of God. I grant, the tradition of the Church doth acquaint 
us with Apoſtolical practice, but the ground of our obſervation of the 
Lord's ay, is not the Church's tradition, but that Apoſtolical practice 
veyed 
0 the Lord's day, can very hardly be found for any other. ) 
But ſuppoſing univerſal tradition for other Feſtivals, I ſay here tradition 
is not only uſed as a, teſtimony and inſtrument of conveyance, as in the 
other caſe of the Lord's day; but is it ſelf the only argument, and the 
very ground of the original obſervation : Between which two, what a 
wide difference there is, let any rational man judge. But for a farther 
clearing this obſervation, we muſt conſider, that the reaſon of the com- 
mand, which we ſay is the meaſure of its obligation, muſt not be fetch- 
ed from mens uncertain conjectures, (among wliom dreams often paſs 
for reaſons ) but it muſt be either expreſſed in the Law its ſelf, or de- 
ducible by apparent and eaſie collection from it; as is plain in the de- 


des of the Apoſtles about things ſtrangled, and offered to Lol, where Atug.29- 


the reaſon of the command is plainly implied, to wit, for preſent com- 


pliance with the Jews; and therefore no ſooner did the reaſon of the 
command ceaſe, but the obligation of it ceafed too : but of this more 


afterwards, This is one way then to diſcern the difference between po- 
ſitive Laws, as to the obligation of them, by the ground and reaſon of 
the command. And therefore it is well obſerved by Divines, (which far- 


ther confirms what I now prove) that no command doth bind againſt the 


reaſon of the command; becauſe it is not the words, but the ſenſe and 
realon of a command which hath the greateſt obligatory force. Therefore 


Tuly tells us that the ratio juris G. legiſlatoris conſilium, is the beſt inter- orat. pro 4. 


univerſal tradition, (which ſetting aſide the Feſtivals ob- 


preter of any Law: who excellently and largely proves that the reaſon Cin. 


of the Law is the law, and not the words. So much for the firſt rule. 


. Secondly, Another way to know when poſitive Laws are immutable, 
i, when God's will is expreſly declared that ſuch Laws ſhall bind im- 
mutably. For it being granted on all hands that God may bind us to 
thoſe things which are left indifferent by the Law of nature, and like- 
wiſe tor what term he pleaſe; the only enquiry left, is to ſee in his 
word whether he hath ſo bound us or no; and if he hath, whether he 
hath left it in man's power to revoke his Laws. For as to poſitive Laws 
exprelly laid down in Scripture, the ground of which is onl y as the 
Jews ſpeak J MM the will of the King, i. e. God's own pleaſure, 
without any reaſon. or occaſion of it ſelf expreſſed or neceſſarily im- 
Plied, theſe do bind immutably, 1 
&d them, doth again revoke them. For we cannot in any wife conceive 
that the wiſe God ſhould after the declaring his own will, leave it in 
rl power of any corrupt fallible being to determine, or to dif pence with 
h obligation of his own Laws. Which to do, and inſtead of them to 
Torce others immediately upon the conſciences of men, as ſtanding 
e 18 an attempt beyond that of the Giants againſt Heaven, (or the 
* at Babel) that being only an affectation of reaching Heaven, but 
* an actual uſurpation of God's ſupreme and legiſlative power and au- 
ty. But though man hath not, God always reſerves to Himſelf a 


unleſs the ſame power which comman- 
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Book I. 
power to relax, interpret, and diſpence with his own politive Lay, 
. which imply no repugnancy to his own nature. And this power js. 
ways to be underſtood in all Laws to be reſerved to God, where he 
8 hath not himſelf declared that he will not uſe it; which is done either 
by the annexing an oath or a promiſe, which the Apoſtle calls the tn, 
Heb. 6. 18. 7mmutable things in which it is impaſſible far God to lie. For though 
be free to promiſe; yet when he hath promiſed, his own-nature and 
faithfulneſs. binds him to performance; in which ſenſe I underſtand 
thoſe who ſay, God in making promiſes is bound only to himſelf and 
not to men; that is, that the ground of performance ariſeth from God; 
faithfulneſs. For elſe if we reſpect the right coming by the Promiſe, 
that muſt immediately reſpect the perſon to whom it is made, and in 
reſpect of which we commonly ſay that the promſer is bound to yer. 
formance. But the caſe is otherwiſe in penal Laws, which though ne. 
ver ſo ſtrict, do imply a power of relaxation in the Legiſlator: becauſe 
penal Laws do only conſtitute the debitum pane, and bind the fin- 
ner over to puniſhment, but do not bind the Legiſlator to an a&wl 
execution upon the debt. Which is the ground that the- perſon of 
a Mediator was admittable in the place of fallen man, becauſe it v 
a penal Law, and therefore relaxable. But becauſe the debt of 
puniſhment is immediately contracted upon the breach of the Lay, 
therefore ſatisfaction was neceſſary to God as Law-giver, either by the 
perſon himſelf, or another for him; becauſe it was not conſiſtent with 
the holineſs of God's nature-and his wiſdom as Governor, to relax an 
eſtabliſhed Law, without valuable conſideration. Now for the third 
kind of God's Laws beſides promiſſory and penal, viz. ſuch as are mere- 
ly poſitive reſpecting duties, which become ſuch by vertue of an expres 
command: theſe, though they be revocable in themſelves, yet being te- 
vocable only by God himſelf, and his own power, fince he hath already 
in his word fully revealed his will, unleſs therein* he hath declared 
when their obligation ſhallceaſe, they continue irreverſible. This is the 
caſe as to the Sacraments of the New Teſtament, which being commar6s 
merely poſitive, yet Chriſt commanding Chriſtians as Chriſtians to ob- 
ſerve them, and not as Chriſtians of the firſt and ſecond ages of the 
Church, his mind can be no otherwiſe interpreted concerning them, 
Catech.R&-than that he did intend immutably to bind alk Chriſtians to the obſer 
= cer. . ance of them. For although the Socinians ſay, that baptifm was only 
a Rite inſtituted by Chriſt for the paſſing men from Judaiſm and Gen- 
tiliſm to Chriſtianity, yet we are not bound to look upon all as realon 
that comes from thoſe who profeſs themſelves the admirers of it. Tr 
Chriſt's command no where implying ſuch a limitation; and an outwar 
viſible profeſſion of Chriſtianity being a duty now, and the Covenat 
_ entred into by that Rite of initiation, as obligatory as ever, we have 10 
Acts 3. 38. reaſon to think that Chriſt's command doth not reach us now, eſpect 
ally the promiſe being made to as many as God ſhall call, and conſe 
quently the ſame duty required which was then in order to the obtalu. 
ing of the ſame ends. A third way to diſcern the immutability of p0- 
ſitive Laws, is, when the things commanded in particular are neceſſar 
to the being, ſucceſſion, and continuance of ſuch a ſociety of men 0 
feſſing the Goſpel, as is inſtituted nene himſelf. kor 
Chriſt muſt be ſuppoſed to have the power himſelf to order r 0 
ciety he pleaſe, and appoint what orders he pleaſe to be obſerve * 
them; what Rites and Ceremonies to be uſed in àꝗmiſſion of Mem! 
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into his Church, in their continuing in it; in the way; means, manner 
of ejection out bf it; in the preſerving the ſucceſſion of his Church, and 
the adminiſt ration of ordinances of his appointment. Theſe being thus 
neceſlary for the maintaining and upholding this ſociety, they are there- 
by of a nature as unalterable, as the duty of obſerving what Chriſt hath 
comwanded is. How much theſe thirigs concern the reſolution of the 
Queſtion propoſed, will appear afterwards. Thus we have gained a 
reſolution of the ſecond thing, whereon an unalterable Divine Right is 
founded; vis. either upon the dictates of the Law of Nature, concur- 
ring with the Rules of the written word ; or upon exprels pofitive Laws 
of God, whoſe reaſon is immutable, or which God hath declared ſhall 
continue, as neceſſary to the being of the Church. 5 | | 
The next thing is to examine the other pretences which are brought 
for a Divine Right; which are either Scripture examples, or Divine afs, 
or Divine approbation. For Scripture examples : Firſt, I take it for gran- 
ted on all hands, that all Scripture examples do not bind us to follow 
them; ſuch are the Mediatory acts of Chriſt, the Heroical acts of extra- 
ordinary perſons, all accidental and occaſional actions. Example doth 
not bind us as an example; for then all examples are to be followed, and 
ſo we ſhall of neceſſity go qua itur, non qua eundum, walk by the moſt 
examples, and not by rule. There is then no obligatory force in ex- 
ample it felf, Secondly, there muſt be then ſome rule fixed to know 
when examples bind, and when not: for otherwiſe there can be no diſ- 
crimination put between examples which we are to follow, and which 
to avoid. This rule muſt be either immediately obligatory, making it a 
duty to follow ſuch examples, or elſe directive, declaring what exam- 
ples are to be followed: And yet even this latter doth imply as well as 
the former, that the following theſe examples thus declared, is become 
a duty. There can be no duty without a Law making it to be a duty: 
and conſequently, it is the Law making it to be a duty to follow ſuch 
examples, which gives a Divine Right to thoſe examples, and not bare- 


not barely becauſe he did ſuch and ſuch things, (for many things he 
did we are not bound to follow him in) but becauſe he himſelf hath 
by a command made it our duty to follow him in his humility, pati- 


for our imitation. When men ſpeak then with ſo much confidence, 
that Scripture examples do bind us unalterably, they either mean that 
the example it ſelf makes it a duty, which I have ſhewn already to be 
aſurd; or elſe that the moral nature of the action done in that example, 


it (elf it be of no moral nature. If the former of theſe two, then it is 
the morality of the action binds us, without its being incarnate in the 
example: For the example in actions not moral, binds not at all, and 
therefore the example binds only by vertue of the morality of it, and 
conſequently, it is the morality of the action which binds, and not the 


apparent, that it is not the example which binds neceſſarily, but that 
ule which makes it a duty to follow it; for examples in indifferent 


ently appears, that all obligatory force is taken off from the examples 
them elves, and reſolved into one of the two former, the moral nature 
of the action, or a poſitive Law. And therefore thoſe who pied the 
| Es obliga- 


ly the examples themſelves. We are bound to follow Chriſt's example, 


or elle the Law making it our duty to follow the example, though in 


example, If the latter, the rule making it our duty; then it is more 


F. 8: 


ence, {elf denial, & cc: and tn whatever things are ſet out in Scripture Nach. 11. 


_—  - 
1 Joh. 2. 6. 
IPet. 2. 22. 


things do not bind without a Law making it to be a duty: And ſo it evi- 
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nature of theſe examples, or elſe a rule binding us to follow thoſe exam. 


Gen. 2. 2. 


Matth. 16. 


and penal.) muſt continue ſtill, if a difference be not made between thele 


and others do not, then the bare act of Chriſt doth not make an unalte 


— . 


obligatory nature of Scripture examples, muſt either produce the mon 


ples. Eſpecially, when theſe examples are brought to found a New poſitive 
Law, obliging all Chriſtians neceſſarily to the end of the world. Cones. 
ning the binding nature of Apoſtolical practice, I ſhall diſcourſe large 
afterwards. The next thing pleaded for a Divine Right, is by Di, 
Acts. As to this, it is again evident that all Divine Acts do not conſtitut 
ſuch a Right; therefore there muſt be ſomething expreſſed in thoſe Aq; 
when ſuch a Divine Right follows them; whence we may infalliby 
gather it was God's intention they ſhould perpetually oblige: as is plain 
in the caſes inſtanced in the moſt for this purpoſe; as God's reſting on 
the ſeventh day, making the Sabbath perpetual : For it was not God 
reſting that made it the Sabbath, for that is only expreſſed as the q. 
caſion of its inſtitution; but it was God's ſanctifying the day, that js, 
by a Law ſetting it apart for his own ſervice, which made it a duty. 
And fo Chriſt's reſurrection was not it which made the Lord's day $; 
bath of Divine Right; but Chriſt's reſurrection was the occaſion of the 
Apoſtles altering only a circumſtantial part of a moral duty already; which 
being done upon ſo great reaſons, and by perſons endued with an infal- 
lible ſpirit, thereby it becomes our duty to obſerve that moral command 
in this limitation of time. But here it is farther neceſſary to diſtinguih 
between acts merely paſitive, and acts donative or legal. The former 
confer no right at all, but the latter do; not barely as acts, but as le 
gal acts, that is, by ſome declaration that thoſe acts do confer right. 
And ſo it is in all donations, and therefore in Law the bare delivery of 
a thing to another doth not give a legal title to it, without exprelstrans 
ferring of dominion and propriety with it. Thus in Chriſt's delivering 
the Keys to Peter and the reſt of the Apoſtles, by that a& I grant the 
Apoſtles had the power of the Keys by Divine Right; but then it was 
not any bare a& of Chriſt which did it, but it was only the declaration 
of Chriſt's will conferring that authority upon them. Again, we mult 
diſtinguiſh between a right conferr'd by a donartive act, and the malls 
rable nature of that Right ; for it is plain there may be a Right perſon 
as well as fucceſſiue, derivative, and perpetual. And therefore it is not 
enough to prove that a Right was given by any act of Chriſt, unlels i 
be made appear it was Chriſt's intention that Right ſhould be perpetual 
if it oblige ſtill. For otherwiſe the extent of the Apoſtolical commiſſon 
the power of working miracles, as well as the power of the Keys, (Whether 
it we mean a power declarative of duty, or a power authoritative 


two: And ſome rule found out to know when the Right conferr'd u 
Divine Acts is perſonal, when ſucceſſive; which rule thus found ou 
muſt make the Right unalterable, and ſo concerning us, and not the 
bare donati ve act of Chriſt: For it is evident they were all equally c. 
terr'd upon the Apoſtles by an act of Chriſt; and if ſome continue ſtill 


rable Divine Right. And ſo though it be proved that the Apoſtles had 
ſuperiority of 'order and juriſdiction over the Paſtors of the Church of 
an act of Chriſt, yet it muſt farther be proved, that it was Chriſt s 5 
tention that ſuperiority ſhould continue in their ſucceſſors, or it make 
nothing to the purpoſe. But this argument, I confeſs, 1 ſee not how 
thoſe who make a neceſſary Divine Right to follow upon the ac * 
Chriſt, can poſſibly avoid the force of. The laſt thing pleaded for . 
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—e Right, is Divine approbation, but this leaſt of all conſtitutes a Di- 
vine Right: For if the actions be extraordinary, God's approbation of 
them as ſuch, cannot make them an ordinary duty. In all other actions 
which are good, and therefore only commendable, they muſt be ſo ei- 
ther becauſe done in conformity to God's revealed will, or to the nature 
of things good in themſelves. In the one it is the poſitive Law of God, 
in the other the Law of Nature, which made the action good, and ſo 
approved by God, and on that account we are bound to do it. For 
God will certainly approve of nothing but what is done according to 
his will revealed, or natural; which will and Law of his, is that which 
makes any thing to be of Divine Right, i. e. perpetually binding, as to 
the obſervation of it. But for acts of a merely poſitive Nature, which 
we read God's approbation of in Scripture, by vertue of which appro- 
bation thoſe actions do oblige us; in this caſe I ſay it is not God's mere 
approbation that makes the obligation, but as that approbation ſo recor- 
ded in Scripture, is a ſufficient teſtimony and declaration of God's in- 
tention to oblige men: And ſo it comes to be a poſitive Law, which is 
nothing elſe but a ſufficient declaration of the Legiſlator's will and in- 
tention, to bind in particular actions and caſes. Thus now we have 
cleared whereon a neceſſary and unalterable Divine Right muſt be foun- 
ded; either upon the Law of Nature, or ſome poſitive Law of God, 

' ſufficiently declared to be perpetually binding. 


— 


— 
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Six Hypotheſes laid down, as the baſis of the following Diſcourſe. 1. The 
irreverſible obligation of the Law of Nature, either by humane, or Di- 
vine poſitive Laws, in things immediately flowing from it. 2, Things 
agreeable tothe Law of Nature may be ee practiſed in the Church 
of God, where there is no prohibition: by poſitive Laws, enlarged into five 
ſubſervient Propoſitions. 3. Divine poſitive Laws, concerning the man- 
ner of the thing whoſe ſubſtance is determined by the Lam f Nature, 
mut be obeyed by vertue of the obligation of the natural Law. 4. Things 
undetermined, both by the ns. and poſitive Laws of (od, may be 
lawfully determined by the ſupreme authority in the Church of God. 
5. What is thus determined by lawful authority, doth bind the conſci- 
ences of men ſiibject to that authority, to obedience to thoſe determinations. 
6. Things thus determined by Lewful aut hority, are not thereby made unal- 

 Terable, but may be revoked, limited, and changed by the ſame authority. + 


Aving ſhewed what a Divine-Right is, and whereon it is founded; F. 1. 
1 our next great enquiry will be, how far Church Government is 
founded upon Divine Right, taken either of theſe two ways. But for 
our more diſtinct, clear and rational proceeding, I ſhall lay down ſome 
things, as ſo many Poſtulata or general Principles and Hypotheſes, which 
will be as the baſis and foundation of the following diſcourſe; which all 
of them concern the obligation of Laws, wherein ] ſhall proceed gradu- 
ally, beginning with the Law of Nature, and ſo to Divine poſitive Laws; 
and laſtly to ſpeak to humane poſitive Laws. The firſt Principle or 
hypotheſis which I lay down, is | 

That where the Law of Nature doth determine any thing by way of du- Hypoth. x. 
9, as flowing from the principles of 2 there no poſitive Law can be 
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poſed ta take off the obligation of it. Which I prove, both as to humans 
poſitive Laws and divine: Firſt as to humane. For 5e, the thing, 
commanded in the Law of Nature, being juſt and righteous in then, 
ſelves, there can be no'obligatory Law made againſt ſuch things, Nen 
tenetur ad impolſibile, is true in the ſenſe” of the civil Law, as well ,, 
in Philofophy ; as #mpoſibile is taken for turpe, and mm for that which 
is contrary to the diQates of nature. A man may be as well bound 
not to be a man, as not to act according to principles of reaſon; py, 
gr the Law of Nature is nothing elſe but the dictate of right reaſon, gif, 
Cc. lib. 1. vering the good or evil of particular actions, from their conformity : 
e repugnancy to natural light. Whatever poſitive Law is then made di 
realy infringing and violating natural principles, is thereby of no fore 
at all. And that which hath no obligation in it ſelf, cannot diffolve x 
former obligation. Secondly, the indiſpenſableneſs of the obligation 
of the Law of Nature, appears from the end of all other Laws, which 
are agreed upon by mutual compact, which is the better to preſerve men 
in their rights and privileges. Now the greateſt rights of men, areſuc. 
as flow from Nature it felf; and therefore, as no Law binds againſt the 
reaſon of it, ſo neither can it againſt the common end of Laws. There. 
fore, if a humane poſitive Law ſhould be made, that God ſhould ng 
be worſhipped, it cannot bind, being againſt the main end of Lays 
which is to make men live together as reaſonable creatures, which they 
cannot do, without doing what Nature requires; which is, to ſeri 
God who made it. Again, it overturns the very foundation of all G0. 
vernment, and diſſolves the tye to all humane Laws, if the Law of Nx 
ture doth not bind indiſpenfably ; for otherwiſe, upon what ground 
muſt men yield obedience: to any Laws that are made? is it not by 
vertue of this Law of Nature, that men muſt ſtand to all compa@sand 
agreements made? If Laws take their force among men from hence, they 
can bind no farther than thoſe compacts did extend, which cannot be 
{ſuppoſed to be to violate and deſtroy their oil natures. Poſitive Lays 
may reſtrain much of what is only of the permiſſive Law of Nature ! 
(for the intent of poſitive Laws, was to make men abate ſo much of thar 
natural freedom, as ſhould be judged neceſſary for the preſervation of 
humane ſocieties). but againſt the obligatory Law of Nature, as to its 
precepts, no after Lau can derogate from the obligation of it. Andthere- 
fore it is otherwife between the Law of Nature and poſitive Law, thanbe- 
tween Laws merely civil: for as to theſe the rule is, that poſterior derqga 
hriori, the latter Law caſſates and nulls the obligation of the former; 
but as to natural Laws and poſitive, prior deropat poſteriori, the Law df 
Nature, which is firſt, takes away the obligation of a poſitive Law, it 
it be contrary to it. As Fuſtelus: obſerves it was in the primitiie 
Church, in reference to the obligation of the Canons of the Councils, 
Prefat. in that ſuch as were inſerted in the Codex Canonum, being of the more in 
cod. Canon. Cient Councils, did render the obligation of. later Canons invalid, which 
” . were contrary to them, unleſs it were in matters of ſmall} moment. We 
u ſee then, that ſuppoſing the Law of Nature doth not continue obligato!) 
the obligation of all humane poſitive Laws will fall with it (as the fu 
perſtructure needs muſt when the foundation is removed) for if any 0 
ther Law af Nature may be diſſolved, why not that whereby men ** 
bound to ſtand to covenants and contracts made? and if that be diſſol. 
ved, how can the obligation to humane Laws remain, which is found 
ed upon that ,,! And ſo all civil ſocieties are thereby 1 
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Thirdly, it appears from the nature of that obligation which follows 

the Law of N ature, ſo that thereby no humane Law can bind againſt 

his; for humane Laws bind only outward humane actions diret#ly, and 

internal acts only by virtue of their neceſſary connexion with, and in- 

quence upon outward actions, and not otherwiſe; but the Law of Na- 

tute immediately binds the foul and conſcience of man: And therefore 

obligatio naturalis, and nexus conſcientiæ, are made to be the ſame by 
Leſſins, Suarez, and others. For Leſs diſputing, Whether a Will Z . jh 
made without ſolemnity of Law, doth bind in conſcience or no? He & jwel.2. 
roves it doth by this argument, from the opinion of the Lawyers, that © 12 _ 
without thoſe ſolemnities there doth ariſe from it a natural obligation, Sure ds 
and the heres ab Inteſtato, who is the next of Kin, is bound to make it 4. l. 22 
good; therefore it doth bind in conſcience. So then there ariſeth a ne- * * 
ceſſary obligation upon conſcience, from the dictates of the Law of Na- 

ture, which cannot be removed by any poſitive Law. For although 

there lye no action in the civil Law againſt the breach of a meerly na- 

tural Law, as in the former caſe of ſucceſſion to a will not legally made; 

in covenants made without conditions expreſſed, in recovery of debts 

from a perſon to whom money was lent in his Pupilage without conſent 

of his Tutor; in theſe caſes though no action lie againſt the perſons, 

yet this proves not that theſe have no obligation upon a man, but only 

that he 1s not reſponſible for the breach of moral honeſty in them be- 

fore civil Courts. In which ſenſe thoſe Lawyers are to be underſtood 

which deny the obligation of the Law of Nature. But however con- 

ſcience binds the offender over to anſwer at a higher tribunal, before 

which all ſuch offences ſhall be puniſhed. Thus then we ſee no poſi- 

tive humane Law can diſpence with, or diflolve the obligation of the 

Law of Nature. Much leſs, Secondly, can we ſuppoſe any poſitive 

divine Law ſhould. For although God's power be immenſe and inti- 

nite to do what pleaſeth him, yet we muſt always ſuppoſe this power 

to be conjoyned with goodneſs, elſe it is no divine power: and there- 

fore poſe malum, non eft poſſe, it is no power, but weakneſs to do evil; 

and without this poſſe malum there can be no alteration made in the na- 

ture of good and evil; which muſt be ſuppoſed, if the obligation of the 

natural Law be diſpenſed with. Therefore it was well ſaid by Origen, orig. lib. 3. 
when Celſus objected it as the common ſpeech of the Chriſtians, that 8 — 
with God all things are poſſible, that he neither underſtood hom it was 8 
ſpoken, nor what all theſe things are, nor how God could do them: and 
concludes with this excellent ſpeech, Ava?) 5 xaf fuas wavla ò Seox, 

arp IwaupuEy d Des 53), x, 78 d abs ft) x; copos 51) & isa). We ſay, faith 

he, that God can do all things which are reconcileable with bis Deity, 

Goodneſs, and Wiſdom. And after adds, That as it is impoſſible for ho- 

ny to make things bitter, and light to make things obſcure, ſo it is for 


0d to do any thing that is unjuſt. Evaſlien 8 Vr al rd Th Savors H rij cab 
% 


ly wHon dhe, , © dcp Gua. For the power of doing evil is di- 


rettly contrary to the divine nature, and that omnipotency which is confi- 
ene with it, To the ſame purpoſe he ſpeaks elſewhere, 8/i pn ele 


weh 6 ebe, SSH), God wills nothing unbecoming himſelf : And again, c. chen. 


Pays 9 dri 8 Iva”) &Yyeg 6 Foc, imei IN 6 S685 Suvalpp@- uẽ ad) Dos ei J. 5. 5. 247. 
Ae T1 d 6 Neds 8% Vi Deeds. We affirmthat God cannot do evil actions, for 
if be could be might as well beno God, For if God ſhould do evil, be would 
be 0 God. So then though God be omnipotent, yet it follows not that 
can therefore diſſolve the obligation of the preceptive Law of na- 
1 2 RE 7 
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ture, or change the natures of good and evil. God may indeed alter the 


properties of thoſe things from whence the reſpects of good and eyil FF 


reſult, as in Abraham's offering I/aac, the Iſraelites taking. away fh 
Eg yptians Jewels; which God may juſtly do by, vertue of his abſolue 
dominion ; but the change here is not in the obligation of the Law, bu. 
in the things themſelves. Murther would be an intrinſecal evil gi. 
but that which was done by immediate and explicite command from Gy 
would have been no murther. Theft had been a fin ſtill, but taking 
things alienated from their properties by God himſelf, was not the 
We conclude then, what comes immediately from the Law of naturehy 
way of command binds immutably and indiſpenſably. Which is the ff 
Hypotheſis or Principle laid down. 

The ſecond Hypotheſis is, that things which are either deducible from 
the Law of nature, or by the light of nature diſcovered to be very. aprecs 
ble to it, may be lawfully praftiſed in the Church of God, if they be ug 
otherwiſe determined by the poſutive Laws of God, or of lawful buny 
authority. We hall firſt inquire into the nature of theſe things, an} 
then ſhew the lawfulneſs of doing them. For the nature of theſe things, 
we muſt conſider what things may be {aid to be of the Law of nature 
They may be reduced to two heads, which muſt be accurately diſtin- 
guiſb'd. They are either ſuch things which nature dictates to be done 
or not to bE done neceſſarily and immutably; or elſe ſuch things 
are judged to be very agreeable to natural light, but are ſubject to po- 
ſitive determinations. The former are called by ſome jus nature oll. 
gativum; by others jus nature froprium, whereby things are made ne- 
ceſſarily duties or fins; the latter jus nature promiſſivum, and redui- 
dm, for which it is ſufficient if there be no repugnancy to natural light 
From theſe two ariſe a different obligation upon men; either ſtrict, and 
is called by Covarruvias obligatio ex juſtitia, an obligation of duty and 
juſtice ;, the other larger, obligatio ex communi æquitate, or ex honeſlate 
morali, an obligation from common equity, that is according to the 2 

recableneſs of things to natural light. The former I have ſhewn al. 
ready do bind indiſpenſably, but theſe latter are ſubject to poſitive 
Laws. For our better underſtanding the obligation of theſe (which is 
more intricate than the former) we ſhall conſider men under a double 
notion, either in a ſtate of abſolute liberty, which ſome call a ſtate of 
nature, or elſe in a ſtate wherein they have reſtrained their own liber- 
ty by mutual compads, or are determined by a higher Law. Thele 
things premiſed, I lay down theſe propoſitions. 

1. In a ſtate of abſolute liberty before any poſitive Laws were ſuperat 
ded to the natural, whatſoever was not neceſſarily determined by the obli- 
gatory Law of Nature, was wholly left to mens power to do it or Wh 
and belongs to the permiſſrve Law of Nature. And thus all thoſe things 
which are ſince determined by politive Laws, were in ſuch a ſuppoſe 
{tate, left to the free choice of a man's own will. Thus it was in mens 
power to join in civil ſociety with whom they pleaſed, to recovl 
things, or vindicate injuries in what way they judged beſt, to ſubmt 
to what conſtitutions alone they would themſelves, to chooſe whil 
form of Government among them they pleaſed, to determine how fi 
they would be bound to any authority choſen by themſelves, to lodge the 
legiſlative and coercive power in what perſons they thought fit, to 17 
upon puniſhments anſwerable to the nature of offences. And ſo in 4 


other things not repugnant to the common light of reaſon, and the 4 | 
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7M flate of abſolute liberty not agreeing to the nature of man con- 
ſclered in relation ta others, it was in mens power to reſtrain their own 
T;berty pon compact fo far as ſhould be judged neceſſary for the ends of 
heir initial ſociety. A ſtate of nature I look upon only as an imagi- 
mary fate, for better underſtanding the nature and obligation of Laws. 
For it is confeſſed by the greateſt aſſertors of it, that the relation of 
Parents and Children cannot be conceived in a ſtate of natural liberty, WS . 
becauſe Children aſſoon as born are actually under the power and autho- J 11. am. 
rity of their parents. But for our clearer apprehending the matter in 
hand, we (hall proceed with it. Suppoſing then all thoſe former rights 
were in their own power; it is moſt agreeable to natural reaſon, that 
every man may part with his right ſo far as he pleaſe for his own ad- 
vantage. Here now, men finding a neceſſity to part with ſome of their 
richts to defend and ſecure their moſt conſiderable ones, men begin to 
think of compacts one with another (taking this as a principle of the 
natural Law, and the foundation of ſociety, that all Covenants are to 
he performed.) When they are thus far agreed, they then conſider the 
terms upon which they ſhould enter into ſociety one with another. And 
here wen deveſt themſelves of their original liberty, and agree up- 
on en incloſure of properties, and the fences of thoſe properties; I 


mean, upon living together in a civil ſtate, and of the Laws they muſt 


be ruled by. Ihis is apparently agreeable to natural reaſon, the things TY 

being in their own power, which they agree to part with. 4s _— 
Hen entring upon ſocieties by nitual compacts, things thereby become F. 3. 

pool and evil which were not ſo before, Thus he who was free before Prop. 3. 

to do what and how he pleaſed, is now bound to obey what Laws he 

hath confented to; or elfe he breaks not only a poſitive Law, but that 

Law of nature which commands man to ſtand to Covenants once made, 

though he be free to make them. And therefore it is obſervable that 

the doing of things that were lawful before covenants made, and things 

thereby determined, may be ſo far from being lawful after, that the do- 

ing of thera may contradict a principle of the obligatory Law of nature. 

Thus in a ſtate of liberty every one had right to what he thought fit for 

his uſe, but Propriety and Dominion being introduced, which was a free 

voluntary act, by mens determining rights, it now becomes an offence 

azunit the Law of nature, to take away that which is another mans. 

lu which ſenſe alone it is that theft is ſaid to be forbidden by the Law Paulus l. r. 

of nature. And by the ſame reaſon he that reſiſts and oppoſeth the law- * ü 

ful authority, under which he is born, doth not only offend againſt the 1s. Pot. P. 

Municipal Laws of the place wherein he lives, bur againſt that Origi- 4e verb. ſe. 

nal and fundamental Law of Societies, vis. ſtanding to Covenants once 

made, For it is a groſs miſtake as well as dangerous, for men to ima- 

ze that every man is born in a ſtate of abſolute liberty to chooſe what 

Luvs and Governours he pleaſe; but every one being now born a ſub- 


jt to that authority he lives under, he is bound to preſerve it as much 


is 1 him lies thence Auguſtus had ſome reaſon to ſay, He was the beſt 

"zen, qui preſentem reipublice ſtatum mutari non vult, that doth not 
af ib the preſent ſtate of the Common- wealth; and who as Alcibiades 
"th in Thucydides, aner (fro he TH wo\irda,, 1d ciara, . Gra. 4. 
endeauq⏑ to preſerve. that form of Government he was born under. And /,"* 1 
the reaſon of it is, that in contracts and Covenants made for Govern- cap. 4. 
ment, men look not only at themſelves, but at the benefit of poſterity; /*#- 8. 
i then one party be bound to maintain the rights of the others poſterity 

2 as 
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as well as of his perſon, the other party muſt be ſuppoſed to oblige k. 
poſterity in his Covenant to perform obedience, which every man hath 
power to do, becauſe Children are at their parents diſpoſal; And eq 
requires that the Covenant entred ſhould be of equal extent to both pat. 
ties: And if a inan doth expect protection for his poſterity, he muſt en 
gage for the obedience of his poſterity too, to the Governours who 4 
legally protect them. But the farther proſecution of theſe things de 
longs to another place to conſider of; my purpoſe being to treat of G 
vernment in the Church, and not in the State. The ſumm of this i 
that the obligation to the performance of what things are determine 
( which are of the permiſhve Law of nature) by poſitive Laws, do 
ariſe from the obligatory Law of nature. As the Demonſtration of the 
particular Problemes in the Mathematicks, doth depend upon the prin. 
ciples of the Theoremes themſelves; and ſo whoever denies the truth 
of the Probleme deduced by juſt conſequence from the Theoreme, myf 
conſequently deny the truth of the Theoreme its ſelf: ſo thoſe who yig- 
late the particular determinations of the permiſſive Law of nature, d 
violate the obligation of the preceptive part of that Law: Obedience to 


the other being grounded on the principles of this. 

A. God bath power by his poſitive Laws to take in and determine 
much of the permiſſibe Law of nature as he pleaſe, which being once | 
determined by an univerſal Law, is ſo far from being lawful to be done, 
that the doing of them by thoſe under an obligation to his poſitive Lans, 
is an offence againſt the immutable Law of nature. That God may te 
ſtrain man's natural liberty, I ſuppoſe none who own God's legiſlative 
power over the world can deny; eſpecially conſidering that men hare 
power to reſtrain themſelves; much more then hath God, who is the 
Rector and Governour of the world. That a breach of his poſitive 
Laws is an offence againſt the common Law of nature, appears hence; 
becauſe man being God's creature, is not only bound to do what is in 
general ſuitable to the principles of reaſon in fly ing evil, and chooſing 
good; but to ſubmit to the determinations of God's will, as to the di- 
ſtinction of good from evil. For being bound univerſally to obey God, 
it is implyed that man ſhould obey him in all things which he diſcover 
to be his will : whoſe determination muſt make a thing-not only good, 
but neceſſary to be done, by vertue of his ſupreme authority over men. 
This then needs no farther proof, being ſo clear in its ſelf. 

5. Laſtly. What things are left undetermined by divine poſitive Laws, 
are in the Churches power to uſe, and praftiſe according as it judgeth then 
moſt agreeable to the rule of the Word. That things undetermin'd by 
the word are ſtill lawful, evidently appears: becauſe what was once 
lawful, muſt have ſome poſitive Law to make it unlawful, which 
there be none, it remains lawful ſtill. And that the Church of 
ſhould be debar'd of any privilege of any other ſocieties, I underſtand 
not; eſpecially if it belong to it as a ſociety conſidered in its ſelf, and 
not as a particular ſociety conſtituted upon ſuch accounts as the Ch 
is. For 1 doubt not but to make it evident afterwards, that many 
parts of Government in the Church belong not to it as ſuch in à fe 
{trained ſenſe, but in the general notion of it, as a ſociety of men 1 
bodyed together by ſome Laws proper to its ſelf: Although 1t fubſiſ 
upon a higher foundation, viz. of divine inſtitution, and upon higher 
grounds, reaſons, principles, ends; and be directed by other Laws 7 
mediately than any other ſocieties in the world are. —— 
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"The third Hypotheſis is this, W here the Law of nature determines the 
thing, and the divine Law determines the manner and circumſtances of the 
thing, there we are bound to obey the divine Lam in its particular deter- 
ninat ions, by vertue of the Law 1 in its general obligation. As 
qr inſtance, the Law of nature bindeth man to worſhip God; but for 
the way, manner and circumſtances of worſhip, we are to follow the 
ative Laws of God: becauſe as we are bound by nature to worſhip 
him, ſo we are bound by vertue of the ſame Law to worſhip him in 
he manner beſt pleaſing to himſelf. For the light of nature, though it 
determine the duty of worſhip, yet it doth not the way and manner; 
and though acts of - pure obedience be in themſelves acceptable unto God, 
et as to the manner of thoſe acts, and the poſitives of worſhip, they 
ire no farther acceptable unto God than commanded by him. Becauſe 
in things not neceſſarily determined by the Law of nature, the good- 
neſs or evil of them lying in reference to Gods acceptance, it muſt de- 
end upon his command, ſuppoſing poſitive Laws to be at all given by 
God to direct Men in their worſhip of him. For ſuppoſing God had 
not at all revealed himſelf in order to his worſhip; doubtleſs it had 
been lawful for men not only to pray to God and expreſs their ſenſe of 
their dependence upon him, but to appoint ways, time and places for 
the doing it, as they ſhould judge moſt convenient and agreeable to na- 
tural light. Which is evident from the Scripture its ſelf as to places: 
| for as far as we can find, -facrificing in high places, (that is, ſuch as were 


and others; Indeed after the place was ſettled by God's own Law, it be- 
came wholly ſinful: but if ſo before we ſhould not have read of God's 
accepting ſacrifices in ſuch places as he did Gedeons, nor of the Pro- 
phets doing it, as Sammel and David did. It is a diſputable caſe about 


or from ſome expreſs command: the latter ſeems far more probable to 
me, becauſe I cannot fee how natural light ſhould any wiſe dictate, that 
God would accept of the blood of other creatures as a token of man's 


ture, becauſe it is only acceptable as a ſign; and token of obedience, 
and not ſimply as an act of obedience; and this ſign ſignifying ex in/ti- 
uo (for mans deſtroying the life of a beaſt can never naturally ſignifie 
mans obedience to God) and therefore it muſt have ſome poſitive Law; 
for thoſe which fignifie only by inſtitution, and not naturally, cannot be 
referred to a. dictate: of the Law of nature. To which purpoſe it is 
 firther obſervable that Godi doth ſo often in Seripture flight the offer- 
ing of Sacrifices, in reſpe& of any inherent vertue or goodneſs in the 
action it ſelf, or acceptableneſs to God upon the account of the thing 
done. In which ſenſe God faith; He that killeth a bullock is as if be 
man, and be that Sacrificeth- à ſheep, as if be cut off a dogs neth, &c. 
kor what is there more in the one than in the other, but only God's ap- 
bomtment, which makes one acceptable and not the other? So that it 
1 no ways probable that God would have accepted Abels ſacrifice rather 
than Cain's, had there been no command for their ſacrificing. For as 


S 2 fa Fon on CS = 


than Abels, Cans being an Euchariſtical offering without hurt to other 
creatures, but Abel's was cruentum Sacrificium a Sacrifice of blood. But 
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of mens own appointment) was lawful, till the Temple was built by juag.s. 18. 


Solomon; as appears by the ſeveral examples of Gedeon, Sammel, David, f Som. 7. 
16. . 
10. 3. 

2 Sam. 15. 


18. Ce. 
Sacrifices, whether the offer ing of them came only from natural light, 


obedience to himſelf. And Rivet gives this very good reaſon why the Exercit. in 
deſtruction of any thing in ſacrifice cannot belong to the Law of na- Gen. 42. 


A Ila. 66. 3. 


ld mere natural light ,, Cain's Sacrifice ſeems more agreeable to that Gn. 4.34. | 
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Heb. 11. 4. the chief ground of Abels acceptance, was his offering in faith, as th 
Apoſtle to the Hebrews tells us: Now faith is a higher principle n 
natural light, and muſt ſuppoſe divine revelation, and ſo a divine hey: 
mand as the principle and ground of his action. Moſes his filenc in 
reference to a command, is no argument there was none, it not he 
his deſign to write at large all the particular precepts of the oral Lay 
but to deduce the Geneaology of the Patriarchs down from Alon wa 
the Creation. But ſuppoſing a command given from God,  determin. 
ing modes and circumſtances of ſuch things of which the ſubſtance de. 
pends on a natural Law, men are as well bound to the obſervation ar 
them after their revelation, as the other before; The one being a Te. 
mony of their obedience to God as clear and full as the other; yea and 
ſo much the clearer evidence of obedience, in that there could he m 
argument for the performing of thoſe things but a divine command. 
And even in doing things intrinſically good, the ground of purely rel. 
g10us obedience 1s, becauſe God cammands men to do thoſe thi 
more than that they are good in themſelves: Doing a thing becauſe 
moſt {ſuitable to nature, ſpeaking morality; but doing becauſe God com. 
mands it, ſpeaks true religion and the obedience of Faith. For as the 
formal reaſon of the a& of faith 1s a divine Teſtimony diſcovered toour 
underſtandings, ſo the formal principle of an act of ſpiritual obedience 
is a divine command inclining the will, and awing it to performance. 8 
far then as divine Law determines things, we are bound to obſerve then 
from the dictates of the natural Law. 80 
F. 5. The fourth Hypotheſis: In things which are determined both by tle 
Law of nature, and divine poſitive Laws, as to the ſubſtance and morality 
of them, but not determined as to all circumſtances belonging to then, it 
is in the power of Lawful authority in the Church of God to determine 
them, ſo far as they judge them tend to the promoting the performance of then 
in due manner. So that not only matters wholly left at liberty as to 
the ſubſtance of them are ſubje& to humane Laws 'and Conſtitutions 
but even things commanded in the Divine Law, in reference to the 
manner of performance, if undetermined by the ſame Law, which er- 
force the duty. Thus the ſetting apart ſome time for God's worlhy, 
is a dictate of the natural Law: that the firſt day of the week be 
that time, is determin'd under the Goſpel; but in what places, at whit 
hours, in what order, decency and ſolemnity this worſhip ſhall be then 
performed, are circumſtances not determined in Scripture, but only by 
general rules: as to theſe then, ſo they be done in conformity i 
thoſe rules, they are ſubje& to humane poſitive determinations. But 
this is not an Hypotheſes in the age we live in to be taken for granted 
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mn 


without proving it: ſome denying the Magiſtrate any power at all n 
matters of religion, others granting a defenſive, protective power of that 
religion which is profeſſed according to the Laws of Chriſt, but den 
any determining power in the Magiſtrate concerning things left unde 
termin'd by the Scripture. This Hypotheſis then hath landed me 1919 
a Field of controverſie, wherein I ſhall not ſo much {ſtrive to make 
my way through any oppoſite party, as endeavour to beget a right = 
derſtanding between the adverſe parties, in order to a mutual __ 
ance z which I ſhall the rather do, becauſe if any controverſie hath I 
an increaſer and fomenter of heart-burnings and. diviſions among * 
hath been about the determination of indifferent things. And, . po ; 
ſeems ſtrange, the things men can leaſt bear with one another 1. 


matter 
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" wt liberty and thoſe things men have divided moſt upon, have 
matte 2 N T UP 
been matters of unifrmity, and wherein they have differed moſt, have 
been pretended things of Indliſferency. In order then to laying a foun- 
dation for peace and union, 1 hall calmly debate what power the Magi- 
irate hath in matters of religion, and how far that power doth extend 
in determining things left undetermin'd by the word. For the clear un- 
derſtanding the firſt of theſe, we ſhall make our paſſage, open to it by 
the laying down ſeveral neceſſary diſtinctions about it, the want of con- | 
fdering which hath been the ground of the great confuſion in the hand- 'Y 
ling this controverſie, Firſt then, we muſt diſtinguiſh between a pow- | 
er reſpecling religion in it ſelf, and a power concerning religion as it is 
the publick owned and profeſſed religion of' a Nation. For although the 
Magiſtrate hath no proper power over religion in it felf, either taking 
it abſtratily for the rule of worſhip, or concretely, for the internal acts 
of worſhip; for he can neither add to that rule, nor diſſolve the obliga- 
tion of it; nor yet can he force the conſciences of men, (the chief ſeat 
of religion) it being both contrary to the nature of religion it ſelf, 
which is a matter of the greateſt freedom and internal liberty, and it be- 
ing quite out of the reach of the Magiſtrates Laws, which reſpect only 
external Actions as their proper object; for the obligation of any Law 
can extend no farther than the juriſdiction and authority of the Legiſla- 
tor, which among men is only to the outward actions. But then if we 
conſider religion as it is publickly owned and profeſſed by a Nation, the 
ſupreme Magiſtrate is bound by vertue of his office and authority, not 
only to defend and protect it, but to reſtrain men from acting any thing 
publickly tending to the ſubverſion of it. So that the plea for liberty 
of conſcience, as it tends to reſtrain the Magiſtrate's power, is both ir- 
rational and impertinent; becauſe liberty of conſcience is the liberty of 
mens judgments, which the Magiſtrate cannot deprive them of. For 
men may hold what opinions they will in their minds, the Law takes 
no cognizance of them: but it is the liberty of practice, and venting 
and broaching thoſe opinions which the Magiſtrate's power extends to 
the reſtraint of. And he that hath the care of the publick good, may 
ge liberty to, and reſtrain liberty from men, as they act in order to 
the promoting of that good; And as a liberty of all opinions tends ma- 
niteſtly to the ſubverting a Nation's peace, and to the embroyling it in 
continual confuſions, a Magiſtrate cannot diſcharge his office, unleſs he | 
hath a power to reſtrain ſuch a liberty. Therefore we find plainly in | 
Scripture that God imputes the increaſe and impunity of Idolatry as well 
3 other vices to the want of a lawful Magiſtracy, Judges 17. 5, 6. where 
the account given of Micab's Idolatry was, becauſe there was no King 
in Iſael; which implies it to be the care and duty of ' Magiſtrates to pu- | 
nh and reſtrain whatever tends to the oppoſing and ſubverting the true | | 
If religion, Beſides, I cannot find any reaſon pleaded againſt the Magi- v 
rate S power now, which would not have held under David, Solomon, 
Aſa, Fehoſ, aphat, Hezekias, Joſias, or other Kings of the Jews, who aſ- 
ſerted the publick profeſſion, to the extirpation of what oppoſed it. For 
me plea of conſcience, (taken for mens judgments going contrary to 
vat is publickly owned as religion) is indifferently calculated for all 
eridians, and will ſerve for a Religion of any elevation. Nay ſtiff 
ind contumacious Infidels or Idolaters may plead as highly, (though not 
L truly) as any, that it goes againſt their judgments or their conſcience 
o on that religion which is — by authority. If it be 
if | a then 
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then to reſtrain ſuch, notwithſtanding this pretence, - why not other, 
whoſe doctrine and principles the Magiſtrate judgeth to tend in thei 
degree, (though not ſo highly) to the diſhonouring God, and ſbver 
ting the profeſſion entertained in a Nation? For a mans own certain, 
and confidence that he is in the right, can have no influence upon th. 
Magiſtrate judging otherwiſe; only if it be true, it will afford him th 
greater comfort and patience under his reſtraint : which was the cafe d 
the primitive Chriſtians under perſecutions: The Magiſtrate then ; 
bound to defend, protect and maintain the religion he owns as true, anf 
that by vertue of his office, as he is Cisſtos utrinſque tabule, The Main 
tainer of the honour of God's Laws, which cannot be, if he ſuffer thop 
of the firſt table to be broken without any notice taken of them. Were 
it not for this power of Magiſtrates under the Goſpel, how could thx 
Iſa, 49. 23. promiſe be ever made good, that Aings ſhall be nurſing Fathers to tl; 
Church of God? unleſs they mean ſuch Nurſing Fathers as Aſtyaper wy 
to Cyrus, or Amulius to Romulus and Remus, who expoſed their nurſtling 
to the Fury of wild Beaſts to be devoured by them. For ſo muſt a M 
giſtrate do the Church, unleſs he ſecure it from the incurſion of Here. 
ticks, and the inundation of Seducers. But ſo much for that which 
is more largely aſſerted and proved by others. The Magiſtrate then 

hath power concerning Religion, as owned in a Nation. 
Secondly, we muſt diſtinguiſh between an external and objective pon. 
er, about matters of Religion, and an internal formal power; which 
ſome call an imperative and elicitive power, others a power of order and 
a power of juriſdiction, others poteſtas Ecclefraftica, and poteſtas cin 
Euſeb. vit. Eccleſiaſtica, or in the old diſtinction of Conſtantine, M Ex; &. Tay in 
Conſtant. Ts Shia, 2 power of things within and without the Church; the 
2 ſenſe of all is the ſame, though the terms differ. The internal, formal, 
elicitive power of order, concerning things in the Church, lies in autho- 
ritative exerciſe of the Miniſterial function, in preaching the word, and 
adininiſtration of Sacraments ; but the external, objective, imperative 
power of juriſdiction, concerning the matters of the Church, lies in a 
due care and proviſion for the defence, protection, and propagation df 
Religion. The former is only proper to the Miniſtry, the latter to the 
Supream Magiſtracy : For though the Magiſtrate hath ſo much power 
about Religion, yet he is not to uſurp the Miniſterial function, nor 
do any proper acts belonging en ae which the inſtance of Uzi, 


is pertinently applied. But then this takes nothing off from the Mag 

ſtrate's power; for it belongs not to the Magiſtrate imperata facere, bit 

2 | imperare facienda, as Grotius truly obſerves, not to do the things com 

cap. 2. 1.x, Manded, but to command the things to be done. From this diſtinction 

we may eaſily underſtand, and reſolve that ſo much vexed and intricr 

Queſtion, concerning the mutual ſubordination of the Civil and Eccle 

In Jud. e. ſiaſtical power: For as Peter Martyr well obſerves, theſe two powers ale 

8 ſome ways «mmpespa, are converſant ſeveral ways about the ſame thing; 

but the Functions of both of them muſt be diſtinguiſned: For the F. 

| ſtors of the Church are not to adminiſter juſtice, but it is their duty © 

= declare how juſtice ſhould be rightly adminiſtred, without partialit) 
1 or oppreſſion. So on the other ſide, the Magiſtrate muſt not pred 

i the Goſpel, nor adminiſter Sacraments; but however, muſt take yy 

1 that theſe be duly done by thoſe to whoſe function it belongs : but : 

a clearer making it appear, theſe things are to be conſidered, both 1 1 

Miagiſtrate and Miniſter of the Goſpel. In a Magiſtrate the m—_ f 


Caae. II. f Church-Gowernment, examined. 
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ſtrate is no ways ſubordinate to the power of the Miniſtry; indeed if 


tical to the Civil. But ſtill the perſon of the Magiſtrate, though he 
is not ſubject to the power of the Miniſters, yet both as a Chriſtian; 
ind as a Magiſtrate, he is ſubje& to the word of God, and is to be 
guided by that in the adminiſtration of his Function. So on the other 
ide, in a Miniſter of the Goſpel, there are theſe things conſiderable; 
the object of his function, the function it ſelf, the liberty of exerciſing it, 
and the perſon who doth exerciſe it. As for the object of this function, the 


ſel, and the perſon bearing that power a The power it {elf of the Magi- 


o 


we conſider both powers, in reference to their objects, and ends, there 
may be an inferiority of Dignity, as Chamier calls it, in the civil power pantie. 
to the other, conſidered abſtracily; but conſidering it concretely, as Cath. Tom. 


lodged in the perſons, there is an Inferiority of ſubjettion in the Eccleſi- 275 5: 


Word andSacraments, theſe ate not ſubje& to the civil power, being ſettled 


by a Law of Chriſt ; for then for the function it ſelf, that may be conſi- 
dered, either in the derivation of it, or in the adminiſtration of it. As for 
the derivation of the power and authority of the function, that is from 
Chriſt, v ho hath ſettled and provided by Law, that there ſhall be ſuch a 
ſtanding function to the end of the world, with ſuch authority belonging 
to it: But for the adminiſtration of the function, two things belong to 


it; and to fee that the Miniſters preach the true doctrine, though he 
cannot lawfully forbid the true doctrine to be taught; and that they du- 
ly adminiſter the Sacraments, though he cannot command them to ad- 


This for due adminiſtration. Secondly, in caſe of male-adminiſtration 
of his function, or ſcandal rendring him unfit for it, it is in the Magi- 
ſtrate s power, if not formally to depoſe, yet to deprive them of . 
liberty of ever exerciſing their function within his Dominions ; as Solo- 
mon did Abiathar, and Juſtinian Sylverius, as Conſtantius did Vigilius : 
For the liberty of the exerciſe of the function is in the Magiſtrate's 
power, though a right to exereiſe it be derived from the ſame power 
from which the authority belonging to the function was conveyed. And 
then laſtly, as to the perſons exerciſing this function, it is evident, as 
they are members of a civil ſociety as well as others, ſo they are ſubject 
to the ſame civil Laws as others are. Which as it is expreſly affirmed 


ho be will, So it is fully, largely, irrefragably proved by our Writers 
4gainſt the Papiſts: eſpecially by the learned 1/. Caſaubon in his piece 


mutual aſpe& theſe two powers have one upon another, when rightly 
underſtood, being far from claſhing one with the other; either by a ſub- 


Wing up and devouring the peculiarity of the Miniſterial function. 
"or upon theſe grounds, I ſuppoſe Bega and Eraſtus may, as to this, 
ike hands; So that the Magiſtrate do not uſurp the Miniſterial fun- 


"ae civil power to them, which is 17 1 „ 
a e we diſtinguiſh. between an abſolute Arcliteficnical and Nomo- 
, 4% ver, independent upon any other Law, and a Legiſlative pow- 
Lſlute as to perſons, but regulated by a higher Law. The former 
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apatus Ecclefraſticus.. np 


* 


the Magiſtrate : Firſt, to provide and take care for due adminiſtration of 


miniſter them otherwiſe than Chriſt hath delivered them down to us: 


by Chryſoſtom, on Rom. 13. 1. Let every ſoul be ſubject to the higher , . 15g. 
powers, that 1s, ſaith he, x4» àmονe. 15, Kar de,. q D Ed. Aton. 
Ts, xy o Be be an Apoſtle, Evangeliſt, Prophet, Prieſt, Monk, be be 4. 18). 


de libertate Eccleſiaſticd. So then we ſee what a fair, amicable, and 


Fon of the civil power to the Eccleſiaſtical, or the ns powers {wal- 


ln, which Vedelius calls P aparus Leere; nor the Miniſters ſubject p, gi. 
As | Conſt. Mag. 
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we attribute to none but God; the latter belongs to a Supreme Mis; 


ſtrate, in reference to things belonging to his power, either in Chung 
or Common-wealth. By an Architectonical, Nomothetical power, vr 
mean that power which is diſtinguiſned from that which is Properly 


Ariflot. call'd Political. The former lies in the making Laws for the good of 
Ethic, lib. c. N ' . * 8 k : * 1 L yds . 
the Common- wealth; the latter in a due execution and adminiſtration 


c. & 


of thoſe Laws for the common good. This we have aſſerted to the 
Magiſtrate already; we now come to aſſert the other; where we ſhal 
firſt ſet down the bounds of this power, and then fee to whom it he. 
longs. Firſt then, we ſay not that the Magiſtrate hath a power to re, 
voke, repeal, or alter any Divine poſitive Law; which we have alles 
dy ſhewn. Secondly, we {ay not, that the Magiſtrate by his own wil 
may conftitute what new Laws he pleaſe for the worſhip of God; Thi 
was the fault of Jeroboam who made Ifrael to fin, and therefore by the 
rule of reaſon muſt be ſuppoſed to fin more himſelf : So hkewife 400 
Ahaz, and others. Religion is a thing ſettled by a Divine Law; and 
as it is taken for the doctrine and worſhip of God; ſo it is contained 
in the word of God, and muſt be fetched wholly from thence. But then 
thirdly, The Magiſtrate, by his power, may make that which is a Di 


vine Law already, become the Law of the Land. Thus Religion may 


be incorporated among our Laws, and the Bible become our Map, 
Charta. So the firſt Law in the Codex Theod. is about the believing the 
Trinity, and many others about Religion are inſerted into it. Now 4 
to theſe things clearly revealed in the word of God, and withal con- 
manded by the Civil Magiſtrate, although the primary obligation to the 
doing them, is from the former determination by a Divine Law; jet 
the ſanction of them by the Civil Magiſtrate, may cauſe a farther oll. 
gation upon Conſcience than was before, and may add punihments and 
rewards not expreſſed before. For although when two Laws are con- 


trary the one to the other, the obligation to the higher Law takes awiy | 


l 


the obligation to the other; yet when they are of the ſame nature, or | 


ſubordinate one to the other, there may a: New obligation ariſe from 
the ſame Law, enacted by a New authority. As the commands of the 


Decalogue brought a New obligation upon the Conſciences of the Jens, 


though the things contained in them, were commanded before in the 


Law of Nature: And as a Vow made by a man, adds a new tie to his 


Conſcience, when the matter of his Vow is the ſame with what the 
word of God commands; and renewing our Covenant with God after 
Baptiſm, renews our obligation: So when rhe faith of the Goſpel be- 
comes the Law of a Nation, men are bound by a double cord of Duty 
to entertain and profeſs that faith. Fourthiy, In matters undetermined 
by the word, concerning the external Polity of the Church of God 
the Magiſtrate hath the power of determining things, fo they be agree 
able to the word of God. This laſt clauſe is that which binds the Mag. 
ſtrates power, that it is not abſolutely Architectonical, becauſe all his 
Laws muſt be regulated by the general rules of the Divine Law. Put 


though it be not as to Laws, yet I fay it is as to perſons; that is, that 10 


other perſons have any power to make Laws, binding men to 


ence, but only the Civil Magiſtrate. This is another part of the _ 


troverſie between the Civil and Ecclefiaſtical power, about the power 


determining matters belonging to the Churches Government: But there 
is here no ſuch breach between thoſe two, but what may be m_ 5 
with a diſtinction or two. ' We diſtinguiſh then between a power 0 


rative, 


> 
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ative, of the obligation of former Laws, and a 7 authoritative, 
etermining a new obligation; between the office of counſelling and ad- 
viſmg what is fit to he done, and a power determining ohat ſball be done; 
between the Magiſtrates _ of conſulting, in order to the doing it, and 
his deriving his authority for the doing it. Thete timngs premiſed, I 
ay: Firſt, that the power of, declaring the obligation of former Laws, 
and of conſulting and adviſing the Magiftrate for ſetling of new Laws, 
ſor the polity of the Church, belongs to the Paſtors and Governours of 


to make new Laws to bind the Church; but rather z tying them vp to 
the commands of Chrift already laid down in his word. For a power 
to bind mens Confctenees to their determinations, lodged in the officers 
of the Church, muſt be derived either from a Law of God giving them 
this right, or elſe only from the confent of parties. For any Law 
if God, there is none produced with any probability of reaſon, but 


more than ſubmirting to the Doctrine and Difcipline of the Goſpel, and 


he Church of God. This helongs to them, as they ate commanded to wa, 28. 
ach what Chrift hath commanded them, but no avithority thereby given 18. 


that, Obey thoſe that are over you in the Lord. But that implies no cb. 13. 17 


o thoſe whom Chriſt hath conſtituted as Paſtors of his Church, where- 


in the Law of Chriſt doth require obedience to them, that is, in look- 
ins upon them, and — hi in their relation to them as Paſtors. 
But that gives them no authority to make any new Laws, or Conftituti- 
ons, binding mens Conſciences any more than a command from the ſu- 
pream authority that inferiour Magiftrates ſhould be obeyed, doth imply 
any power in them to make new Laws to bind them. But thus far I 
acknowledge a binding power in Eecleſiaſtical Conftitutions, though 
they neither bind by vertue of the matter, nor of the authority com- 


leſs I judge the thing unlawful that is commanded, rather than mani- 


manding (there being no legiſlative power lodged in the Church) yet 
in reſpect of the circumſtances and the end, they ſhould be obeyd, un- 


feſt open contempt of the Paſtors of the Church, or bring a ſcandal to /. 7. 


. others by it. But as to the other power, arifing from mutual compact g f 
0 and conſent of parties, I acknowledge a power to bind all included un- Whitaker, | 


is able to the nature of Church-power, being not coactive but directive; ! 
* and ſuch was the confederate diſcipline of the Primitive Church, before 
er they had any Chriſtian Magiſtrate: And thence the decrees of Councils 


were call'd Canons, and not Laws. Secondly, Though it be the Magi- 
ſtrates duty to conſult with the Paſtors of the Church, to know what is 
moſt agreeable to the word of God, for the ſettlement of the Church > 
yet the Magiſtrate doth not derive his authority in commanding things 
from their ſentence,” decree, and judgment, but doth by vertue of his 
on power caufe the obligation of men to what is fo determin'd, by his 
own enacting what ſhalt be done in the Church. The great uſe of Sy- 
nods and Aſſemblies of Paſtors of Churches, is to be as the Council of 


zlamenr is for matters of civil -concernment. And as the King, for 
the ſettling Crril Laws, doth take advice of ſuch Perſons who are moſt 
Yerſed in matters of Law > ſoby proportion of reaſon, in matters con- 
Qming the Church, they are the fitteſt Council, who have been the 
moſt verſed- in matters immediately belonging to the Church: In the 
management of which affairs, as much, if not more, prudence, expe- 

3 e A rience, 


der that compact, not by vertue of any ſupream binding power in them, * 


but from the free conſent of the parties ſubmitting; which is moſt agree- de Ecce. 


386. To. 
* oP. ; 


the Church unto the King, in matters belonging to the Church, as the 
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rience, judgment, moderation, is requiſite, as in the greateſt affairs of d tat 
For we have found by doleful experience, that if a fire once catch th 
Church, and Aaron's bells ring backward, what a Combuſtion the whole 
State is ſuddenly put into, and how hardly the Churches inſtruments 6, 
quenching ſuch fires, lacrybmæ & preces Eccleſiæ, do attain their end, The 
leaſt peg ſcrued up too high in the Church ſoon cauſeth a great ge 
of diſcord in the ſtate, and quickly puts mens ſpirits out of Tune 
6 Whereas many irregularities may happen in the ſtate, and men lie 
in quietneſs and peace. But if Phaetons drive the chariot of the Sun, 
the world will be ſoon on fire, I mean ſuch in the Church whoſe brains 

like the Unicorns run out into the length of the Horn; Such who have 
more fury than zeal, and yet more zeal than Knowledge or Moderat. 

on. Perſons therefore whoſe calling, temper, office, and experience 

hath beſt acquainted them with the State- actions, Polity of  the-Prini. 
tive Church, and the incomparable Prudence aud Modetation then uſed. 

are fitteſt to debate, conſult, deliberate, determine about the ſafeſt My 

dients for repairing breaches in a divided, broken, diſtracted Church, 

But yet I ſay when ſuch men thus aſſembled have gravely and maturely 

adviſed and deliberated what is beſt and fitteſt to be done, the force, 
{trength and obligation of things ſo determin'd doth depend upon the 

power and authority of the Civil Magiſtrate for taking the Church i 
16.2. ©. incorporated into the Civil-State, as Eccleſia eſt in ræpublicd, non reſpul- 
en, lica in Eccleſid, according to that known ſpeech of Optatus Milivetanu; 
ſo though the object of theſe conſtitutions, and the perſons determining 

them, and the matter of them be eccleſiaſtical, yet the force andground 

1n1Sam. 8. of the obligation of them is wholly civil. So Peter Martyr expreſly; 
Clal com. Nam quod ad poteſtatem Ecclefiaſticam attinet, ſatis eſt civilis Magiſtratus: 

4. 4. c.. b 1 : 
Li. is enim curare debet ut omnes officium facient (But for the judgment of 
the reformed Divines about this, ſee Vedelius de epiſcopatu Conſtant. 
M—— . Officium Magiſtratus Chriſtiani, annexed to Grotius de Inper 
Oc.) I therefore proceed to lay down the reaſon of it. Firſt, 1 hat 
whereby we are bound either to obedience or penalty upon diſobedience, 
is the ground of the obligation; but it is upon the account of the Mag. 
ſtrates power that we are, either bound to obedience, or to ſubmit to pe- 
nalties upon diſobedience. For it is upon the account of our general 
obligation to the Magiſtrate, that we are bound to obey any particular 
Laws or Conſtitutions. Becauſe it is not the particular determinations 
made by the Civil Magiſtrate, which do immediately bind Conlcienc, 
but the general Law of Scripture requires it from us as a Duty to oe) 
the Magiſtrate in all things lawful. Obedience to the Magiſtrate is due 
immediately from Conſcience; but obedience to the Laws of the Mir 
giſtrate comes not directly from Conſcience, but by vertue of the gene- 
ral obligation. And therefore diſobedience to the Magiſtrates Laws 5 

an immediate Sin againſt Conſcience, becauſe it is againſt the gene 

obligation; but obedience to particular Laws ariſeth not immediate) 
from the obligation of Conſcience to them in particular, but to the ö 
giſtrate in general. So that in things left lawful and undetermined by 

the word, where there ariſeth no obligation from the matter, it mi 
ariſe from our ſubjection and relation to the Magiſtrate; and what l the 
ground of Obedience, is the cauſe of the Obligation. Second, He 
hath only the power of obligations who hath the power of making fair 
ions to thoſe Laws. By ſanctions I mean here in the ſenſe of tis 
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contra leges fecerint, thoſe parts of the Law which determine the puniſh- 
nents of the violaters of it. Now it is evident that he only hath pow- 
2 to oblige who hath power to putuſh upon diſobedience. And it is as in. l At. 
evident that none hath power to punuſh but the Civil Magiſtrate; I b. + wy 
ſpeak of legal Penalties which are annexed to ſuch Laws as concern the prtomar. 
Church. Now there being no coercive or coactive power belonging to Com. —4 
the Church as ſuch, all the force of ſuch Laws as reſpect the outward „ xheyy 
Polity of the Church, mult be derived from the Civil Magiſtrate. arric. 116.3, 
Thirdly, He who can null and declare all other obligations void, done 7. 23 
without his power, hath the only power to oblige. For whatſoever 
deſtroys a former obligation, muſt of neceſſity imply a power to oblige, 
becauſe I am bound to obey him in the abſtaining from that I was for- 
merly obliged to: But this power belongs to the Magiſtrate. For ſup- 
poſe in ſome indifferent Rites and Ceremonies, the Church repreſenta- 
tive, that is, the Governours of it pro tempore do preſcribe them to be 
obſerved by all, the ſupreme Power forbids the doing of thoſe things, if 
this doth not null the former ſuppoſed obligation, I muſt inevitably run 
vpon theſe abſurdities. Firſt, That there are two ſupreme powers in 
| a Nation at the ſame time. Secondly, That a man may. lie under two 
different obligations as to the ſame thing; he 1s bound to do it by one 
power, and not to do it by the other. Thirdly, The ſame action may 
be a Duty and a Sin; a Duty in obeying the one power, a Sin in dif- 
obeying the other. Therefore there can be but one power to oblige, 
which 1s that of the ſupreme Magiſtrate. 
Having thus far aſſerted the Magiſtrates due power and authority as to F. 8. 
matters of Religion, we proceed to examine the extent of this power 
in determining things left at liberty by the word of God, in order to 
the Peace and Government of the Church. For our clear and diſtinct 
proceeding, I ſhall aſcend by theſe three ſteps. Firſt, To ſhew that 
there are ſome things left undetermin'd by the word. Secondly, That 
theſe things are capable of poſitive determinations and reſtraint. Third- 
ly, That there are ſome bounds and limits to be obſerved in the ſtating 
and determining theſe things. Firſt, That there are ſome things left 
undetermined by the word: by determining here, I do not mean de- 
termining whether things be lawful or no; for ſo there is no Rite or Ce- 
remony whatſoever, but 1s determined by the Scripture in that ſenſe, 
or may be gathered from the application of particular actions to the ge- 
neral rules of Scripture z but by determining, I mean whether all things 
concerning the Churches Polity and Order be determined as Duties or 
no: viz, that this we are bound to obſerve, and the other not, As for 
inſtance, what time, manner, method, geſture, habit be uſed in preach- 
ing the word; whether Baptiſm muſt be by dipping or ſprinkling; at 
what day, time, place, - the Child ſhall be baptized; and other things 
of a like nature with theſe. Thoſe who aſſert any of theſe as Duties, 
mult produce neceſſarily the command making them to be ſo : for dut 
and command have a neceſſary reſpe& and relation to one another. If 
no command be brought, it neceſſarily follows that they are left at li- 
ty. So as to the Lord's Supper Calvin ſaith, whether the Commu- Inſtitut. / 4. 
ucants take the Bread themſelves, or receive it being given them: whe- 7. „. 
ther they ſhould. give the Cup into the hands of the Deacon or to their c. 15. 
next Neighbour : whether the Bread be leaven'd or not, the Wine red / 
or white, nibil refert, it matters not; Hæc indifferentia ſunt & in eccle- 
e libertate Paſita; they are matters of indifferency, and are 15 to ihe 
urches 


ight of 
Churches liberty, But this matter of indifferency is not yet ſo chars 
it is generally thought to be; we ſhall therefore bare the ground a jj. 
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tle by ſome neceſſary diſtinctions, to ſee where the root of indifferent 
lies: Which we ſhall the rather do, becauſe it is ſtrongly aſſerted by Ki 
Honourable perſon, that there is no indifferency in the things theme}; 
which are ſtil] either unlawful or neceſſary, (if Lawful at this time 
Narure of in theſe circumſtances) but all indifferency lies in the darkneſs ang 
piſc. a | , | : n 
cap, s, ſhortneſs of our underſtandings, which may make ſome things ſeem ſ 
to us. But that Honourable perſon clearly runs upon a double miſtake 
Firſt, That Indifferency is a medium participationis of both extrem 

and not only negationis, viz. that as intermediate colours partake both 
of black and white, and yet are neither; ſo in morality, between Pod 
and bad, there is an intermediate entity, which is neither, but in. 
different to either : Whereas the nature of Indifferency lies not in any 
thing intermediate between good and bad, but in ſome thing undeter. 
mined by divine Laws as to the neceſſity of it; ſo that if we ſpeak x 
to the extreams of it, it is ſomething lying between a neceſſary dug, 
and an intrinſecal evil. The other miſtake, is, that throughout thi 
diſcourſe he takes indifferency as circumſtantiated in individual actiom 
and as the morality of the action is determined by its circumſtance; 
whereas the proper notion of Indifferency lies in the nature of the ad. 
on conſidered in it ſelf abſtractly; and ſo theſe things are implied in an 
indifferent action. Firſt, Abſolute undetermination as to the genen 
nature of the act by a divine Law, that God hath left it free for me 
to do it or no. Secondly, That one part hath not more propenſion to 
the rule than the other; for if the doing of it comes nearer to the rule 
than the omiſſion, or on the contrary, this action is not wholly indiffe 
rent. Thirdly, That neither part hath any repugnancy to the rule; 
for that which hath ſo, is ſo far from being indifferent, that it becomes 
unlawful : So that an indifferent action is therein like the Iron accoſted 
by two Loadſtones on either fide of equal vertue, and ſo hovers in ne- 
dio, inclining to neither, bur ſuppoſing any degree of vertue added to 
the one above the other, it then inclines towards it; or as the Magnet- 
cal needle about the Azores, keeps it ſelf directly parallel to the 4xi 
the world without variation, becauſe it is ſuppoſed then to be at an equil 
diſtance from the two great Magnets, the Continents of Europe and 4 
merica; but no ſooner is it removed from thence, but it hath its vari- 
tions. So indifferency taken in ſpecie, as to the nature of the ad, . 
clines neither way; but ſuppoſing it lie under poſitive determinations 
either by Laws or circumſtances, it then neceſſarily inclines either 0 
the nature of good or evil. 55 1 | 
Neither yet are we come to a full underſtanding of the nature 0 
indifferent actions; we muſt therefore diſtinguiſh between indifferenc 
as to goodneſs nece//itating an action to be done, and as to goodneſs ne- 
ceſſary to an action to make it good; For there is one kind of goodne 5 
propter quam fit adtio, in order to which the action muſt neceſſary 
done; and there is another kind of goodneſs ſine qu4 non bene fit 4 . 
4 neceflary to make an action good when it is done. As following:? p 
| peace hath ſuch a goodneſs in it, as neceſſitates the action, and _ ; 
3 a neceſſary duty: but handling a particular controverſie is ſuch an © f 
i on, as a man may let alone without fin in his courſe of ſtudies; 4 
when he doth it, there is a goodneſs neceſſary to make his on : 15 

good action, vis: his referring his ſtudy of it to a right end, for 
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obtaining of truth and peace. This latter goodneſs is twofold, either 
Lnitas directionis, as ſome call it, which is referring the action to its 
| true end; in reference to which, the great eontroverſie among the 
Schoolmen, is about the indifferency of particular actions, vig. Whe- 
ther a particular direction of a mans intention to the ultimate end, be 
not ſo neceſſary to particular actions, as that without the action is of ne- 
ceſlity evil, and with it good; or whether without that an action may be 
indifferent to good or evil, which is the ſtate of the Queſtion between v. Erbe, 


Thomas Scotus, Bonaventure and Durandus; but we aſſert the neceſſity of Len. lib. 1, 


at leaſt an habitual direction, to make the action in individuo good, and 7 13. 
et the act in it ſelf may notwithſtanding be indifferent, even in indi- 
viduo, as there is no antecedent neceſſity lying upon mens Conſciences 
for the doing of it; becauſe men may omit it, and break no Law of God. 
Beſides this, to make an action good, there is neceſſary a bonitas originis, 
or rather Principiz, a good principle out of which the action muſt flow; 
Which muſt be that faith, which whatſoever is not of, is fin, as the A- 
poſtle tells us. Which we muſt not ſo. underſtand, as though in every Rom. 14. 
action a Man goes about, he muſt have a full perſuaſion that it is a ne- 23 
ceſſary duty he goes about; but in many actions that faith is ſufficient 
whereby he is perſwaded upon good grounds, that the thing he goes a- 
bout is lawful; although he may as lawfully omit that action, and do 
either another, or the contrary to it. There may be then the neceſſity 
of ſome things in an action when it is done to make it good, and yet the 
action it ſelf be no ways neceſſary, but indifferent and a matter of liber- 
ty. This may be eaſily underſtood by what is uſually ſaid of God's 
particular ag ions, that God is free in himſelf either to do or not to do 
that action (as ſuppoſe the Creation of the World) but when he doth 
it he muſt neceſſarily do it with that goodneſs, holineſs, and wiſdom, 
which 1s ſuitable to his nature: So may many actions of men be in them- 
ſelves indifferent, and yet there muſt be a concomitant neceſſity of good 
intention and principle to make the action good. But this concomitant 
neceſſity doth not deſtroy the radical indifferency of the action it ſelf; 
it 18 only an antecedent neceſſity from the obligation of the Law, is 
that which deſtroys indifferency. So likewiſe it is as to evil; there is 
ſuch an evil in an action, which not only ſpoils the action, but hinders 
the perſon from the liberty of doing it, that is, in all ſuch actions as are 
intrinſecally evil; and there is inch a kind of evil in actions, which 
though it ſpoils'the goodneſs of the action, yet keeps not from perfor- 
mance, which is ſuch as ariſeth from the manner of performance, as 
praying in hypocriſie, Oc. doing a thing lawful with a ſcrupulous or 
ming Conſcience; - We ſee ther what good and evil is conſiſtent with 
ndiferency in actions, and what is not. Aud that the nature of acti- 
bus, even in individuo, may be indifferent, when as to their circumſtan- 
ces they may be neceſſarily determin d to be either good or evil. As 
marrying, or not marrying, as to the Law of God, is left at I. 7 
"wt making it in it ſelf a neceſſary duty, one way or other; but ſup- 
poſing particular cireumſtances make it neceſlary, pro hic &. nunc, yet 
the nature of it remains indifferent ſtill; and ſuppoſing marriage, it is 
neceſſary it ſhould be in the Lord, and yet it is not neceſſary to make 
choice of this perſon rather than of that; ſo that not only the abſolute 
8 terency of the action is conſiſtent with this concomitant neceſſity, 
it the full liberty. both of contradiction and contrariety. Again, we 
wuſt diſtinguiſn between an eee, bo its nature, and indifferency 
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as rob its uſe and emi; or between an ind iffereney as to à Lum, and ind 
ferency as to order and peace: here ] ſay, that in things whelly indi. 
rent im both reſpects, that is, in a thing neither commanded nar forhia. 
dem by God, nor chat haths any apparent reſpeck to the peace and order 
of the Church of God, there can be no rational account given, why 
the nature of fuch indifferencies ſhould! be alter d by any Humane Lays 
and Conſtitutions. But matters that are only indifferent as to a coin 
but are much condueing to the peace and order of a Church, fuch things 
as theſe, are the proper matter of humane conſtitutions coneerning the 
Churches polity: Or rather to keep to the words of the Hypotbeſe t 
ſelf, where any things are determim d in general by the word of Cod 
but left at liberty as to manner and circumſtances, it is in the power of 
lawful authority in the Church of God to determine ſuch things, 28 fir 
as they tend to the promoting the good of the Churen. | 
And fo ] riſe to the ſecond ſtep, which is, that matters of this nature 
may be detormin'd and reftrained. Or that there is no neceſſity, that 
all matters of liberty ſhould remain in their primary indifferency. 
Fhis I know is afferted by ſome of great note and learning; that in 
things which God hath left to our Chriſtian liberty, man may not reſtrain 
us of it, by ſubjecting thoſe things to poſitive Laws; but I come to en- 
mine, with what ſtrength of reaſon this is ſaid, that ſo we may ſee 
whether men may not yield in ſome lawful things to a reſtraint of thei 
Chriſtan liberty, in order to the Peace of the Church of God: Which! 
now prove by theſe Arguments. Firſt, What may be lawfully done 
when it is commanded, may be fo far lawfully commanded; as it is 1 
thing in it felf lawful: but matters of Chriſtian liberty may be lay- 
fully done when they are commanded to be done, though it were ku. 
ful not to do them before that command. The truth of the propoſition 
appears, becauſe lawful authority may command any thing that may be 
law fully done. Becaufenothing can exempt from obedience to a lawful 
Magiſtrate, but the unlawfulnefs of the thing commanded ; and there 
fore nothing can debar the Magiſtrate from commanding theſe things; 
for nothing can hinder him from commanding, but what may hinder 
the fubje&t from obedience. I grant in many cafes it may be lawful to 
obey, when it is very inoonvenient for the Magiſtrate to command; but 
inconveniency and unlawfulneſs are wo things; nay, and in ſome cles 
a man may lawfully obey. when he is unlawfully commanded; but then 
the matter of the command it ſelf is unlawful. As in executing an ur 
juſt ſentence, granting that a Princes ſervants may lawfully do it, lp 
cially when they know it not; yet in that -cafe, the ground of the 
lawful obedience, is the ground of the Magiſtrates lawful command, 
which is the ſuppdſed juſtice of the execution. But that Which males 
the Magiftrates command unlawful, is the intrinſecal evil of the thing 
it ſelf. 80 for unlawfül wars, though the Subjects may lawfully obe, 
yer the Prince ſins in commanding, not but that he hath a right to com- 
mand ſo far as they are bound to obey, which is only in things lawful; 
but that which in this cafe-alters the matter, is the Princes know ing hs 
cauſe to be unjuſt. So that however the propoſtion holds in things 0 
manifeſtly unjnſt. But however this he, it is hereby granted, that the 
things may be lawfully done, when they are reſtrained by the Mag. 
ſtrates command and by that it appears that Iiberry may be reſtrained 
elſe it could not be lawful to ach under that reſtraint; not as it reſpeck 
the things themſelves, but under that formality, as they are the . 
22 1 f 1 64 | 5 
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ſtraint of that which ought to be left free, The reſtraint however then 
is lawful, as to the perſons acting under authority, who are the ſub- 
.4s of this liberty, though it were granted unlawful as to the autho- 
rity doing it. Which former is ſufficient for my purpoſe, vis. that 
Chriſtian liberty, as to the ſubjects of it, may be lawfully reſtrained. 
$-condly, A lefler duty ceaſeth to be a duty, when it hinders from the 
formance of greater: but the preſerving Chriſtian liberty is a leſſer 
duty, which may hinder the peace of the Church, which is a greater; 
therefore in that caſe it may be reſtrained. The Major is granted by 
Divines and Caſuiſts; when duties ſtand in competition, the leſſer ceaſeth 
to bind, as is evident, in that God will have mercy rather than ſacrifice. 
Poſitives yield to morals and naturals. Thence the obligation of an 
ozth ceaſeth, when it hinders from a natural duty; as the Corban among 
the Fews from relief of Parents. And therefore Grotius ſaith, that Gree. 9 
oath taken concerning a thing lawful, if it doth hinder majus bonum pe belli 
morale, the obligation of that oath ceaſeth. Now that preſerving li- 73. ES. 
berty is a leſſer duty than the looking after the peace of the Church, is 13. el. 7. 
evident, becauſe the one is only a matter of liberty, and left undeter- 
mind by the Word; and the other a matter of neceſſity, and abſolutely, 
and expreſly required of all, as a duty as much as poſſibly lies in them 
to endeavour after. Thirdly, If an occaſional offence of weaker bre- 
thren may be a ground for reſtraining Chriſtian liberty, then much more 
may commands from lawful authority do it; but the offence of weaker 
Brethren may reſtrain Chriſtian liberty, as to the exerciſe of it, as ap- 
pears by the Apoſtles diſcourſe, Rom. 14. 21. The reaſon of the conſe- 
quence lies here, that a caſe of mere offence, which 1s here pleaded to- 
wards weak Brethren, cannot have that obligation upon conſcience, | 
which a known duty of obeying lawful authority, in things in them- FF 
ſelves lawful, hath. Nay farther, inſiſting only on the Law of ſcan- 
dal, I would fain know, whether it be a greater offence and ſcandal to 
Chriſtians conſciences, to infringe the lawful authority of the Magi- 
ſtrate, and to deny obedience to his commands, in things undetermined 
by the Law of God; or elſe to offend the Conſciences, that is, go a- 
gainſt the judgments of ſome well meaning, but leſs knowing Chriſtians. 
Or thus, whether in the matter of ſcandal, it be a greater offence to go 
gainſt the judgments of the weaker and more ignorant, or the more 
knowing and able, when the one have only their own weak apprehen- 
lions to biaſs them, the other are backed by and grounded upon an e- 
ſtabliſhed Law. And whether it be not a greater ſcandal to Religion to 
diſobey a Chriſtian Magiſtrate, than it is to offend ſome private Chri- 
ſtians. Let theſe things be examined and then let us fee whether the ar- 
zument will not hold d majori; if the Law of Scandal as to private Chri- 
[tans may reſtrain liberty, then may a command from the Magiſtrate do 
u. Fourthiy, 1 argue thus: If the nature of Chriſtian liberty may be 
Preſerved under the reſtraint of the exerciſe of it, then it is not againſt 
the nature of Chriſtian liberty to have the exerciſe reſtrained; but the 
Mer is true, and therefore the latter. Now that the nature of Chri- 
lan liberty may be preſerved under the reſtraint of its exerciſe, I prove 
) theſe Arguments. Wo 
irt. Becauſe the nature of Chriſtian liberty is founded upon the free- F. 10. 
om of judgment, and not the freedom of practice. The caſe is the 
"me in moral and natural liberty as in Chriſtian. Now we ſay truly, 


tha the radical liberty of the ſoul is preſerved, though it be determined 
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to a particular action: For the liberty of the Will lying in the power 
determining it ſelf either way, (as it is generally thought) the aduy 
determination of the will doth not take away the internal power in the 


_ foul; and in that reſpect there may be potentia faciendi, where there i; 
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not poſſibilitas effects, a power of doing, when there is no poſſibility the 
thing ſhould be done, when the event is otherwiſe determined by à d. 
vine decree, as in breaking the bones of Chriſt upon the Croſs. So iti 


in reference to Chriſtian liberty; though the exerciſe of it be reſtrain. 


ed, yet the liberty remains; becauſe Chriſtian liberty lies in the freedoy 
of judgment, that is, in judging thoſe things to be free which are ſo; ſo 
that if any thing that is in its ſelf free, be done by a man with an op. 
nion of the neceſſity of doing it antecedent to the Law commanding i. 
or without any Law preſcribing it, thereby his Chriſtian liberty is de 
ftroyed ; but if it be done with an opinion of the freedom and indiffe 
rency of the thing it ſelf, but only with a conſequential neceſſity of dg. 
ing it, ſuppoſing the Magiſtrate's command, he retains the power of his 
Chriſtian liberty ſtill, though under the reſtraint of the exerciſe of i. 
And therefore it would be well obſerved, that the opinion of the nec. 
ſity of any one thing undetermined by Scripture, deftroys Chriſtian lj 
berty more than a Magiftrate's command doth. And by this reaſonthey 
that hold any one poſture at receiving the Lord's Supper neceſlary, ( 
fitting, leaning, kneeling ) do all equally deſtroy their own Chriſtian; 
berty as to theſe things which are undetermined by the word. 803 
Magiſtrate, when commanding matters of Chriſtian liberty, if in the 
preface to the Law, he declares the thing neceſſary to be done in its {elf 
and therefore he commands it, he takes away, as much as in him lie 
our Chriſtian liberty. And in that caſe we ought to hold to that excel- 
lent rule of the Apoſtle, ſtand fait therefore in the liberty wherewith 
Chri#t hath ſet you free, and be not entangled again with the yoke of but 


dage. But if the Magiſtrate declare the things to be in themſelves in- 


different, but only upon ſome prudent conſiderations for peace and order 
he requires perſons to obſerve them, though this brings a neceſlity af 
obedience to us, yet it takes not away our Chriſtian liberty, For an at 
tecedent neceſſity expreſſed in the Law, (as a learned and excellent 
Caſuiſt of our own obſerves ) doth neceſſarily require the aſſent of the 
practical judgment to it; which takes away our liberty of judgment, t 
our judgment of the liberty of the things; but a conſequential necelity 
upon a command ſuppoſed, doth only imply an a& of e will, where- 
by the freedom of judgment and conſcience remaining, it is inclined to 
obedience to the commands of a ſuperior Law. Now that liberty dt 
lie in the freedom of judgment, and not in the freedom of practice, an 
ſo is conſiſtent with the reſtraint of the exerciſe of it; appears both 1 
the former caſe of ſcandal, and in the actions of the Apoſtles and pit 


mitive Chriſtians complying with the Jews in matters of liberty 3 . 


which is a great deal more, in ſuch ceremonies of which the Apo 
expreſly ſaith, that if they obſerved them, Chriſt would profit - 


as 16. 3. nothing; and yet we find Paul himſelf circumcifing Timothy becauſe 


{ed to be 


the Jews, Certainly then however theſe ceremonies are ſuppo "ad th 


not only mortue but mortifere now the Goſpel was preached, 


Law of Chriſtian liberty promulged, yet Paul did not look . 
the taking away bis liberty, at any time when it would prevent 6 
among the Jews, and tend to the furtherance of the Goſpel, to i 
the neceſlity of them Wa. 
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"ich deſtroyed Chriſtian liberty; and therefore it is obſervable, that 

where the opinion of the neceſſity of obſerving the Judaical Rites and 
Ceremonies. was entertained, the Apoſtle: ſets himſelf with his whole 
ſtrength to oppoſe them, as he doth in his Epiſtles to the (7alatians and, Gal. 4. s, 
Colojrans. Whom yet we find in other places, and to other Churches, iH. | 
not leaven'd with this doctrine of the neceſiity of judaical Rites, very 16, 18, 19. 
ready to comply with weak Brethren, as in his Epiſtles. to. the Romans = Hg 
and Corinthians, From which we plainly ſee, that it was not the bare 1 Cor. 10. 
doing of the things, but the doing them with an opinion of the neceſſi- 24. 

ty of them 1s that which infringeth Chriſtian liberty, and not the de- 
termination of one part above the other by the Supreme Magiſtrate, 

when it is declared not to be for any opinion of the things them- 

ſelves as neceſſary, but to be only in order to the Church's peace and 

unity. Secondly. It appears that liberty 1s conſiſtent with the reſtraint 

of the exerciſe of it; becauſe the very power of reſtraining the exerciſe 

of it, doth ſuppoſe it to be a matter of liberty, and that both antece- 

dently and conſequentially to that reſtraint. Antecedently, fo it is ap- 

parent to be a matter of hberty, elſe it was not capable of being re- 
ſtrained: Conſequentially, in that the ground of obſervance of thoſe 

things when reſtrained, is not any neceſſity of the matter, or the things 
themſelves; but only the neceſſity of obeying the Magiſtrate in things 


| lawful and undetermin'd by the word: which leads to another argument. 


Thirdly, Mens obligation to theſe things, as to the ground of it, being 
only 1n point of contempt and ſcandal, argues that the things are matter 
of liberty ſtill. I grant the Magiftrate's authority is the ground of obe- 
dience, but the ground of the Magiſtrates command is only in point 
of contempt and ſcandal, and for preferving order in the Church: For 
| have already ſhewed it to be unlawful, either to command or obey, 
in reference to theſe things, from any opinion of the neceſſity of them, 
and therefore the only ground of obſerving them, is to ſhew that we are 
not guilty of contempt of the power commanding them, nor of ſcandal 
to others that are offended at our not obſerving them. Tote igitur reli- controv. 4; 
Ci eſt in fugiendo ſcandals & vetando contemptu, faith our learned Whi- diueſt 7: 
taker: All our ground of obedience is the avoiding ſcandal and contempt 8 
of authority. To the ſame purpoſe Per. Martyr, ſpeaking of the obli- 5 1 Sam. 
gation of Eccleſiaſtical Laws: Non obſtringunt fi remoueatur contemptus 14. 
© ſcandalum : So that non - obſervance of indifferent things commanded, 
when there is an apparent contempt or ſcandal, do not involve a man 
in the guilt of fin: as ſuppoſe a Law made that all publick prayer be 
performed kneeling, if any thing lies ina man's way to hinder him from 
that poſture, in this-caſe the man offends not; becauſe there is no con- 
ut or ſcandal: So if a Law were made that all ſhould receive the 

ads. ſupper faſting, if a man's health calls for ſomewhat to refreſh 
him before, he ſins not in the breach of that Law. And therefore it 
s obſervable which V bitaker takes notice of in the Canons of the Coun- 
cls of the primitive Church, that though they did determine many 
things belonging to the external Polity of the Church, yet they obſery- 
< this difference in their Cenſures of Anathema's ; That in matters of 
mere order and decency they never -pronounced an Anathema, but with 


ine ſuppoſition of apparent contempt; and inſerted, Si quis contra præ- 
ſampſerit, fi quis contumaciter contra fecerit : but in matters of doctrine 
determin d by the Law of God, they pronounced a ſimple 
thout any ſuch clauſe inſerted, Now from this we may 
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take notice of a difference between Laws concerning indifferences in (;. 


vil and Eccleſiaſtical matters: That in civils the Laws bind to ingig.. 
rencies without the caſe of contempt or ſcandal, becauſe in thee the 
publick good is aimed at, of which every private perſon is not fit f 
judge, and therefore it is our duty either to obey or ſuffer; but in Be. 
clefiaſtical conſtitutions, only peace and order is that which is looked 
and therefore, Si nihil contra eureEiay feceris, non teneris illis, is the rule 
here, if nothing tending to apparent diſorder be done, men break na 
thoſe Laws: For the end and reaſon of a Law is the meaſure of its db. 
ligation. Fourthly, Mens being left free to do the things forbidden, either 
upon a repeal of the former Laws, or when a man is from under obli 
gat ion to that authority which commands them, argues them ſtill to be 


matters of liberty, and not matters of neceſſity. That Laws reſpeding 


indifferent things may be repealed, J cannot imagine that any have {g 


little reaſon as to deny, upon a different ſtate of affairs from what i 
was when they were firſt enacted; or when they cannot attain the ends 
they are deſigned for, the peace and order of the Church, but rather 
tend to embroil it in trouble and confuſion: And that when men are 
from under the authority impoſing them, men are at their own liberty 
again, muſt neceſlarily be granted, becauſe the ground of reſtraint of 
that liberty was the authority they were under; and therefore the cauſe 
being taken away, the effect follows. Therefore for men to do then 
when authority doth not 1mpoſe them, muſt imply an opinion of the ne- 
ceſſity of the things themſelves, which deſtroys Chriſtian liberty, 
Whence it was reſolved by Auguſtine in the cafe of Rites, that every one 
ſhould obſerve thoſe of that Church which he was in: which he faith 
he took from Ambroſe. His words are theſe, Nec diſciplina ulla in bis ne 
lior gravi prudentique Chriſtiano quam ut eo modo agat, quo apere videri 
Eccleſiam, ad quamcunque forte devenerit. Quod enim neque contra fam 
neque contra bonos mores injungitur, indifferenter eit habendum, & pn 
eorum inter quos vivitur ſocietate ſervandum eit, He tells us, He knew 
better courſe for a ſerious prudent Chriſtian to take in matters of Rites and 
Cuſtoms, than to follow the Church's example where he is : for whatſoev 
is obſerved neither againit faith or manners, is a matter in its ſelf indiſt 
rent, and to be obſerved according to the cuſtom of thoſe he. lives any, 
And after acquaints us that his Mother coming to Mzlan after him, and 
finding the Church there not obſerve the Saturday faſt as the Church 
of . Rome did, was much perplexed and troubled in mind at it, (as tt 
der but weak conſciences are apt to be troubled at any thing contrary (0 
their own practice) ſhe for her own ſatisfaction ſends her ſon to Anras 
then Biſhop of the Church there, who told him he would give him nd 
other anſwer but what he did himſelf, and if he knew any thing bettef 
he would do it. Auguſtin preſently expects a command from him © 
leave off Saturday faſts; inſtead of that, Ambroſe tells him, Cum Roman 
venio, jejuno ſabbato ; cum hic ſum, non jejuno. Sic etiam tu ad quan fai 
Esccleſiam veneris, ejus morem ſerva, fi cuiquam non. vis eſſe ſcandalo, let 


quenquam tibi. Mhen I am at Rome I fait on the Sabbath, but at Milan 


1 do not. So thou likewiſe, when thou come#i to any Church, obſerve in 
cuſtom, if thou wouldit neither be an offence to them, nor have then be f 
to thee. A rare and excellent example of the piety, prudence, F 
moderation of the Primitive Church: far from rigid impoſing induie 
rent cuſtoms on the one ſide; from contumacy in oppoſing mere indite 


rences on the other. Which judgment of Ambroſe, Auguſtine 1 
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ways looked on as often. as he thoug ht of It, danquam c e o ra- 
iy - an oracle come from Heaven; and concludes with. eons 8 
lent ſpeech, which if ever God intend peace to our Church, he will 
male men underſtand : Senſi enim ſape dolens G. gamens nultas inſinno- 
um perturbarianes ſteri hen eee e cont envioſam abſtinationem, 
& ſuperſtirioſam:- timidit at ent qu in rebus buyufmodi, que neque Seri pura 
ſanciæ autoritate; neque' ieniuerſalis Ecclaſie tradivione, neque vite corri- 
+ utilitate ad certum poſſlumt terminum pervenire (perducere)) tantum 
quia ſubelt qualiſcunque ratiocinatio cagituntis, aut quia in ſud patrid fic 
ipſe cenſucvit, arit quia ibi uidit ubi peregrinationem ſuam quo remotionem 
3 ſuis eo doctiorem Fuct am put at, tam litiginſas eucit ant queſtiones ut niſi 
quod , faciunt, nihil retium exiſtiment. I have often, ſaith he, found it 
10 my grief and ſorrow, thut the troubles off weaker. Chriſtians, haue been 
caſe by the contentious obſtinacy of ſpme on. the. one hand, and the ſuper- 
ſlitions fearfulneſs of others on the at her, in wo which are neither deter- 
'min'd by the authority of the Holy Scriht ures, nor. * the cuſtom of the WNIUCY= 
ſal Church, nor yet. by any uſefulneſs of the things themſelves, in order to the 
making mens liuer better; only for ſome petty reaſon in à man's own mind, or 
becauſe it hath been the cuſtom of their Country, as becauſe they haus found | 
it in thoſe Churches, which they haue thought to be the nearer to. truth, the 
farther they haue been from home, they are continually raiſing ſuch quarrels 
and contentions, t hat they think nothing is right and lawful, but what they 
d themſelves, Had that bleſſed Saint lived in our age, he could not 
have uttered any thing more true, nor more pertinent to our preſent 
fate: which methinks admirers of antiquity ſhould embrace for its au- 
thority, and others for the great truth and reafon of it. Did we but 
{et up thoſe three things as Judges between us in our matters of Cere- 
monies, The authority of the Scriptures, the practice of the Primitive Uni- 
verſal Church, andthe tendency of them to the reformmg mens hives; how 
von might we ſhake: hands, and our controverſies be at an end! But as 
long as contentious: obſtinacy remains on one ſide, and a ſuperſtitious 
feartulneſs on the other, (for ſuperſtition may as well lie in the ima- 
gined neceſſity of avoiding things indifferent, as in the neceſſary obſery- 
ing of things which are not) we may find our ſtorms inereaſe, but we 
are not like to ſer any Land of Peace. How happy might we be, did 
men but once underſtand that it was their duty to wins the things of 
peace! How little of that Duſt miglit ſtill and quiet our moſt conten- 
nous Frays - mM 01 5519-3 T 


Hi motus auimorum, atque bes certamina tante 
— v 
But in order to fo happy and defirable an union and accommodation, I 
ſhall not need to plead much from the nature of the things we differ 
about „ the lowneſs of them in compariſom of the great things we are 
greed in, the fewneſsof them in compariſon of the multitude of thoſe 
weighty things we ought moſt to laak after, the benefits of union, the 
wierics of divifion, which if our lamentabie experience doth not tell 
0 * Jet our conſcienees may; I ſhall crave leave humbly to preſent 
ſerious conſideration ſome propoſals for accommodation: wllich is an 


. which nothing but an earneſt defire of peace can juſtiſſe, and I 
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F. 11. The firſt is, that nothing be impoſed as neceſſary, but what is clear, 
revealed in the word of God. This there is the higheſt feaſon and egi 
for, ſince none can have command immediately over conſcience, but, 
himſelf, and whatever is impoſed as neceſſary, doth immediately bind con. 
ſcience. And whatever binds mens conſciences with an 7 ew of the ne. 
ceſlity of it, doth immediately deſtroy. that Chriſtian liberty which me, 
are neceſſarily bound to ſtand faſt in, and not be intangled with any yo, 

Gal. 5.1. of bondage. Not only the yoke of Jewiſh Ceremonies, but whatever 
yoke pincheth, and galls as that did, with an opinion of the neceſſity 
of doing the thing commanded by any but the. word of God. Which 
the Apoſtle calls gry Coloſſ. 2. 20. and v. 16. let no man judge 
you in meat and drink; ne Prepoſiti quidem veſtri, ſaith Whitaker, thel 
impoſitions he calls, v. 22. the commandments and doctrines of men 
And ſuch he calls a ſnare, 1 Corinth. 7. 23. which was the making an 
indifferent thing, as Cœlibate, neceſſary. Laqueus eſt quicquid preciji 
tur ut neceſſarium quod liberum eſſe debet. So that though obedience he 

- neceſfary to indifferent things when commanded; yet it muſt always he 
libera d conſcientid quoad res ipſas legum, no obligation to be laid upon 
conſcience to look upon the things as neceſſary. _ - | 

| Secondly, That nothing be required, nor determin'd, but what is ſuf. 
ficiently 3 to be indifferent in its own nature. The former pro- 
poſal was in reference to the manner of impoſing; this reſpects the nx 
ture of the things themſelves. The only difficulty here is, how 1 
thing may be ſufficiently known to be indifferent; becauſe one man 
looks upon that as indifferent, which another doth not. The moſt e. 
qual way to decide this controverſie, is to make choice of ſuch jud 
as are not intereſted in the quarrel: And thoſe are the ſenſe of the Pri 
mitive Church in the firſt four Centuries, who were beſt able to judge 
whether they looked upon themſelves: as bound by any cammand of 
Scripture or no; and withal the judgment of the Reformed Churches: 
So that what ſhall be made appear to be left indifferent, by both the 
ſenſe of the Primitive Church, and the Churches of the Reformation, 
may be a matter determinable by Law, and which all may be required 
to conform in obedience to. | | 

Thirdly, That whatever is thus determined be in order only to a due 

performance of what is in general required in the word of God, and 
not to be looked on as-any part of divine worſhip or ſervice. This | 
that which gives the greateſt occaſion of offence to mens [conſciences, 
when any thing is either required, or if not, yet generally. uſed ad 
looked on as a neceſſary part or concomitant of God's worſhip, ſo that 
without it the worſhip is deemed imperfe&. And there is great diff. 
rence to be made between things indifferent in their own nature, 
indifferent as to their uſe and practice. And when the generality 
thoſe who uſe them do not uſe them as indifferent, but as neceſſar) 
things, it ought to be conſidered whether in this caſe ſuch a uſe be 
allowable till men be better informed of the nature of the things th) 
do. As in the caſe of the Papiſts about image-worſhip,-their divines aj; 
that the images are only as high tenors of Devotion, but the worllup » 
fixed on God; but we find it is quite otherwiſe in the general practice 
of people who look at nothing beyond the image. So it may be, Pat's 
the decrees of the offence, when matters of indifferency in themſelres 
are by the generality of people not looked on as ſuch, but uſed 35 4 * 


ceſlary part of divine ſervice. And it would be conſidered 1 
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ſuch an abuſe of matters ſuppoſed indifferent being known, it be not 
-indalum datum to continne their uſe without an effe&ual remedy for 
the abuſe of them: ; | 3 

Fourthly, That no ſanctions be made, nor mulcts or penalties be in- 
fied on ſuch who only diſſent from the uſe of ſome things whoſe law- 
ſulneſs they at preſent ſcruple, till ſufficient time and means be uſed for 
their information of the nature and indifferency of the things, that it 
may be ſeen whether it be ont of wilful contempt and obſtinacy of 
ſpirit, or only weakneſs of conſcience and diſſatisfaction concerning the 
things themſelves that they diſobey. And if it be made evident to be 
out of contempt, that only ſuch penalties be inflicted as anſwers to the 
nature of the offence. I am ſure it is contrary to the Primitive practice, 
und the Moderation then uſed, to ſuſpend or deprive men of their mi- 
niſterial function for not conforming in habits, geſtures, or the like. 
Concerning habits, ge- Strabb, expreſly tells us, there was no De eb 
diſtinction of habits uſed in the Church in the Primitive times. Veſtes Etc) 
ſacerdorales per incrementa ad eum, qui nunc habetur, auctæ ſunt orna- be i 
um. Nam primis temporibus communt veſtimento induti, Miſſas agebant, ſ | 
ſcur G hattenus quidam Orientalium facere perhibentur. And therefore ll. , 
the Concilium Gangrenſe condemned Euſtathius Sebaſtenus for makihg a 
neceſſiry of diverſity of habits among Chriſtians for their profeſſion, 
Na 4oxnov, it being acknowledged both by Salmaſius and his great Can. ig. in 
adverſary Petavius, that in the Primitive times the Preſbyters did not 5s vg 
neceſſarily wear any diſtin& habit from the people, although the former Eccleſ can. 
endeavours to prove that commonly they did in Tertullian's time; but BL 
yet that not all the Preſpyters, nor they only did uſe a diſtinct habit, in Tertul, 
vis, the Pallium Philoſophicum, but all the Chriſtians who did &xe65; de Pallin. 
Ne iavig a, as Socrates ſaid of Sylvanus Rhetor, all that were * * . Cer- 
among them, ſtri&er profeſſors of Chriſtianity; among which moſt of corh. in 
the Preſbyters were. And Origen in Euſebius expreſly ſpeaks of Heta- * 
clas a Preſbyter of Alexandria, that for a long time »gwz n PO. , Euſeb. lib. s. 
he uſed only the common garment belonging to Chriſtians, and put on . 20. 
the Pallium Philoſophicum for the ſtudy of the Grecian Learning, after x 
that Chriſtianity began to loſe in height what it got in breadth : inſtead 
of the former ſimplicity of their garments as well as manners, and their 


nd rec, came in the uſe of the byrri, Penule Dalmaticæ, and ſo daily 
5 nereaſing, as Strabo ſaith, I ſay not this in the leaſt to condemn any 
65 diſtinction of habit for mere decency and order, but to ſhew it was not 


the cuſtom of the Primitive times to impoſe any neceſſity of theſe things 
upon men, nor to cenſure them for bare diſuſe of them. He muſt be 
4 great ſtranger in the Primitive Church that takes not notice of the 
great diverſity of rites and cuſtoms uſed in particular Churches, without 
any cenſuring thoſe who differed from them; or if any by inconſiderate 
al did proceed ſo far, how ill it was reſented by other Chriſtians. As 
ors excom municating the Quarto-decimani for which he is ſo ſharply Eb. J.. 
teproved by Irenæus, who tells him, that the primitive Chriſtians who 
ffered in ſuch things, did not uſe to abſtain from one anothers commu- 
mon for them, x 9 or anus misses ovles, Sep Wet ms in Ses 
'auls, as Socrates tells us, Thoſe that agree in the ſame faith, may differ Socrat. biſt. 
among themſelves in their rites and cuſtoms, as he largely ſhews in a "wing . 3. 
Whole Chaptet to that purpoſe, as in the obſervation of Eaſter ſome the 1 
fourteenth day of April, others only upon the Lord's day, but ſome of 
the more Eaſtern Churches differed from both. In their faſts, "wy ob- 
| Cc | lerved 
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ſerved, Lent but for one day, ſome two, ſome three weeks, ſone 
ſix weeks, others ſeven: aud in their Faſts ſome abſtained from al 
kind of living creatures, others only from fleſh, eating fiſh; and 9. 
thers fowl: others abſtained from fruit and eggs: others eat only dr 
bread, others not that neither. And ſo for their publick Afſemblie 
Some communicating every Lord's day, others not. The Church g 
Alexandria had its publick Meetings and Sermons every fourth day 
the week as he tells us. The ſame Church made the publick reader 
and interpreters, either of the Catechumeni, or of the baptized, differ 
therein from all other Churches: Several cuſtoms were uſed about Dl. 
gamy and the marriage of Miniſters in ſeveral Churches. So about th; 
time of Baptiſm, ſome having only one ſet time in the year for it, 38 x 
Eaſter in Theſſaly, others two, Eaſter and Dominica in Albis, ſo called 
from the white garments of the baptized. Some Churches in baptiſy 
uſed three dippings, others only one. Great differences abput the tine 
of their being Catechumeni, in ſome places longer, in others a ſhorter 
time. ,So about the excommunicate and degrees of penance (as they 
are called) their Flentes, audientes, ſuccumbentes, conſiſtentes, the Cm. 
munio peregrine, the ſeveral Chriſms in vertice, in pectore, in ſome pl. 
ces at Baptiſm, in ſome after. So for placing the Altar (as they met. 
phorically called the Communion Table) it was not conſtantly toward 
Cab. 23. J. 5. the Eaſt; for Socrates affirms, that in the great Church at Antiochia it 
ſtood to the Weſt end of the Church; and therefore it had a een 
Eccleſ. bit. Stor, a different poſiture from other Churches. And Euſebins faith out 
„ro. ca. g. of the Panegyriſt, that in the New Church built by Paulinus at Thre, the 
Altar ſtood & wiow in the middle. Theſe things may ſuffice for a taſte 
at preſent of which more largely elſewhere (God willing) in due 
time, We ſee the primitive Chriſtians did not make fo much of any 
uniformity 1n rites and ceremonies; nay I ſcarce think any Churches in 
the primitive times can be produced that did exactly in all things ob- 
ſerve the ſame cuſtoms: Which might eſpecially be an argument of no- 
deration in all as to.theſe things, but eſpecially in pretended admirers af 
the Primitive Church. I conclude with a known ſaying of Auſtin, Ir 
dignum eſt ut propter ea que nos Deo neque digniores, neque indignions 
poſſunt facere, alii alios vel condemnemus, Fg judicennis. It is an un 
worthy thing for Chriſtians to condemn and judge one another for thi 
things which do not further us at all in our way to heaven. 
Laſtly, That Religion be not clog'd with Ceremonies. They when 
multiplied too much, if lawful, yet ſtrangely eat out the heart, heit, 
life, vigour of Chriſtianity. Chriſtian Religion is a plain, ſimple, cali 
thing. Chriſt commends his yoke to us by the eaſineſs of it, and hs 
burden by the lightneſs of it. It was an excellent teſtimony whit 
Aim. Marcellinus a heathen gave to Chriſtianity, when ſpeaking of (ar 
ſtantius, Religionem Chriſtianam rem abſolutam &. ſimplicem anili ſuparſt 
tione confudit, That be ſpoiled the beauty of Chriſtianity, by muffling it i 
Eraſ. in in ſuperſtitious obſervations, And it is as true which Eraſmus {41d In al- 
* {wer to the Sorboniſts, Qu magis in corporalibus ceremontts heremus, 
«rt. 14. hoc magis verginnis ad Fudaiſmum. External Ceremonies teach us backwa! h 
| and bring us back from Chriſt to Moſes; which is fully proved as to the 
Conf. with Papiſts, by our learned Rainolds and Mr. De Croy; but we need no fat 
mats 5 ther evidence than a bare peruſal of Durandus Mimatenſis his Ration 
De cr 3. Divinorum officiorum. By Ceremonies, I mean not here matters of mere 


bla. decency and order, for order ſake; which doubtleſs are lawfu} (if ts 
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meaſure of that order be not the pomp and glory. of the world; but the 

avity, compoſure, ſobriety, which becomes Chriſtianity ) for when 
the Jews were the moſt ſtrictly tyed up by a. Ceremonial Law, they did 
introduce many things upon the account of order and decency: as the 
building Synagogues, their hours of prayer, their Paraſboth and Haphta- 
«th, the Sections of the Law and Prophets; the continuation of the 
Paſſover 14 days by Hezekiah, when the Law required but ſeven : the feaſt 
of Purim by Eſter and Mordecai: the faſts of the 4, 5*, and Ioth month 
under the captivity, the feaſt of dedication by the Maccnbees: The uſe 
of Baptiſm in Profelyting, waſhing the feet before the Paſſover, imita- 
ted and practiſed by our Saviour: So that matters of order and decen- 
cy are allowable and fitting; but Ceremonies properly taken for actions 
honificative, and therefore appointed becauſe ſignificative, their lawful- 


neſs may with better ground be ſcrupled. Or taking Ceremony in Bell De Sacra. 
larmine's deſcription of it, to be actio externa que non aliund? eft bong lbs. © 29: 


& laudabilis niſi quia fit ad Deum colendum And in this ſenſe it will 
be hard to manifeſt any thing to be lawful, but what is founded upon 
a Divine precept; if it be not a matter of order, and fo no Ceremony. 
And as for ſignificative Ceremonies, concerning matter of doctrine or fact, 
a learned Doctor puts us in mind of the old rule, that they be paucz & Dr. Ham. 
ſalubresz, and the fewer, the mote wholſom: For as he obſerves from Air 1 
Ariſtotle in Inſectile Animals, the want of blood was the cauſe they run 39. 


out into ſo many legs. I Thall cohclude this whole Diſcourſe with a- 


nother ſpeech of S. Auſtin, very pertinent to our preſent purpoſe. O- Fp.119. 4d 


nia itaque talia que neque ſanctarum Scriptuarum autoritatibus continen- 7 ug _ 
tur, nec in Conciliis Epiſcoporum ſtatuta inveniuntur, nec conſuettdine uni- 
verſe Eccleſie roborata ſunt, ſed diverſorum locorum diverſis moribus innu- 
nerabiliter variantur, ita ut vix aut onnino nunquam inveniri poſſunt 
cauſe, quas in eis inflituendis ſecuti ſunt bomines, ubi facultas tribuitur, 
ſme ulla dubitatione reſecanda exiftimo. All ſuch things which are nei- 
ther founded on the authority of the Scriptures, nor determined by gene- 
ral Councils (for ſo it muſt be underſtood) nor practiſed by the Catho- 
lick Church, but vary according to the cuſtoms of places, of which no ra- 
tonal account can be wen; aſſoon as men have power to do it, I judge 
hem to be cut off 5 any ſcruple : For which definitive ſentence of 
his, he gives this moſt ſufficlent reaſon; Qtiamiis enim neque hot inne- 
nie poſſi, quomodo contra fidem ſint, ipſam tamen religioneni (quiam pau- 
ciſſmis G manifeſtiſſumis celebrationem ſacramentis miſericordia Dei libe- 
ram eſſe voluit ) ſervilibus oneribus prenunt, ut tolerabilior ſit conditio 
udeorum, qui etiamſi tempus libertatis non agnoverint, legalibus tamen 
Jarcinis, non humanis prefumptionibus ubjiciuntur ; For alt ough we can- 
wt poſitively ſay, how fuch things as theſe dv manifeſtly impugn our 
faith, yet in that they load our Religion with ſuch ſervile burdens, (which 
the mercy of God bath left free for all other obſervations, but the celebra- 
on of ſome few and moſt clear Sacraments ) that they make our condition 
worſe than that of the Powe for they, although ſtrangers to Goſpel li- 
0, bad no burdens charged upon them by the conſlitutions of men, but 
only by the Law and commands of God: Which ſentence and reaſon of 
lis, I leave to the moſt iinpartial judgment of every ttue ſober-minded 
riſtian. And thus I am at laſt come through this field of thorns and 
thiſtles, I hope now to find my way more plain and eaſie. So much 
for the fourth Hypothefis. The two next will be diſcharged with leſler 


trouble. 
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F. 12. Hypoth. 5. What is left undetermin'd bath by Divine poſitive. Lew: 
and by principles deduced from the natural Law, if it be determined ij 
lawful authority in the Church. of God, doth bind the conſciences of theſ 
who are ſubjett to that authority, to obedience to thoſe determinatin 
I here ſuppoſe, that the matter of the Law be ſomething not predeter. 
mined, either by the Law of Nature, or Divine poſitive Laws, fol 
againſt either of theſe no humane Law can bind the conſcience; For i 
there be any moral evil in the thing commanded, we are bound to ohe 
God rather than men; in which caſe we do not formally and direct 
diſobey the Magiſtrate, but we chuſe to obey God before him. And ;; 
we have obſerved, a former obligation from God or Nature, deſtroys z 
latter; becauſe God hath a greater power and authority over mens con- 
ſciences, than any humane authority can have: And my obedience 9 
the Magiſtrate being founded upon a Divine Law, it muſt be ſuppoſed 
my duty to obey him firſt, by vertue of whole authority I obey another 
then the other whom I obey, becauſe the former hath commanded ne 
If I am bound to obey an inferiour Magiſtrate, becauſe the ſupreme re. 
quires it; if the inferiour command me any thing contrary to the Wil 
and Law of the ſupreme, I am not bound to obey him in it, becauſe 
both he derives his power of commanding, and I my obligation to obe. 
dience from the authority of the ſupreme, which muſt be ſuppoſed u 
do nothing againſt it ſelf. So it is between. God and the ſupreme Mz 
giſtrate; by him Kings reign; God, when he gives them a Legiſlative 
power, doth it cumulative non privative, not ſo as to deprive himſelf 
of it, nor his own Laws of a binding force againſt his: So that no Lay 
of a Magiſtrate can in reaſon bind againſt a poſitive Law.of God, But 
what is enacted by a lawful Magiſtrate, in things left undetermined by 
God's Laws, doth even by vertue of them bind men to obedience, which 
require ſubjection to the higher powers for conſcience ſake. So tlut 
whatſoever is left indifferent, obedience to the Magiſtrate in things it 
different is not: And if we are not bound to obey in things undeter 
min'd by the word, I would fain know wherein we are bound to obey 
them? or what diſtin& power of obligation belongs to the authority the 
Magiſtrate hath over men ? For all other things we are bound toalready 
by former Laws; therefore either there muſt be a diſtinct authority 
without power to oblige, or elſe we are effectually bound to whatloeve 
the Magiſtrate doth determine in lawful things. And if it be ſo in g-. 
neral, it muſt be ſo as to all particulars contained in that general, and 
ſo in reference to matters of the Church, unleſs we ſuppoſe all thung 
concerning it to be already determined in Scripture; which is the thing 
in queſtion, and ſhall be largely diſcuſſed in its due place. Fe 
F. 13. Sixthly, Hypoth. 6. Things undetermined by the Divine Law, naturd 
and 3 and actually determined by lawful authority, are not thereh 
made unalterable, but may be revoked, limited, and changed, according 0 
the different ages, tempers, inclinations of men, by the ſame power ahi 
did determine them. All humane conſtitutions are reverſible by the ſame 
power which made them: For the obligation of them not ariſing fro 
the matter of them, but from the authority of the perſon binding, 4 
conſequently alterable, as ſhall be judged by that power moſt ſuitable 0 
the ends of its firſt promulgation. Things may ſo much alter, 4 
times change, that what was a likely way to keep men in unit ng 
| dience at one time, may only enrage them at another: The ſame 0 1 
| fick which may at one time cure, may at another only enrage the dilten 


per more. As therefore the {kill of a Phyſician lies moſt in the TW 
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cation Of Phyſick to the ſeveral tempers of his Patients : So 2 wiſe Ma- 
«ſtrate, wllo is as Nicias ſaid in Thucydides, aus gas Burevip}sns la- 
roſs, Te Phyſician to cure the diſtempers of the body Politick; and con- ' 
ers, (as Spartian tells us Adrian uſed to ſay in the Senate, ita ſe * 
Rempnb. geſturum, ut ſciret populi rem eſſe, non propriam ) that the peoples i, Arial. 
intereſt 1s the main care of the Prince, will ſee a neceſlity of altering, 
-oforming, varying many humane conſtitutions, according as they ſhall 

tend moſt to the ends of Government, either in Church or State. Thence 

ir is aid of the ſeveral Laws of nature, divine and humane: that Lex 

nature poteft poni, ſed non deponi, Lex divina nec poni nec deponi, Lex 

humana G. poni & deponi. The Law of Nature may be laid down, (as in 

caſe of marriage with Siſters in the beginning of the world) but not laid 

ade; the Law of God can neither be laid down nor laid aſide : but bu- 

mane Laws both may be laid down and laid aſide. Indeed the Laws of 
the Medes and Perſians are ſaid to be unalterable, (but if it be meant Pan. 6. 8. 
in the ſenſe it is commonly underſtood in) yet that very Law which 

made them unalterable, (for they were not ſo of their own nature 

was an alterable Law, and ſo was whatever did depend upon it. I con- 

clude then, whatever is the ſubje& of humane determination may law- 

fully be altered and changed, according to the wiſdom and prudence of 

thoſe in whoſe hands the care of the publick is. Thus then, as thoſe 

things which are either of natural or Chriſtian liberty, are ſubje&ed to 

humane Laws and Reſtraints, ſo thoſe Laws are not irreverſible; but if 

the Fences be thrown down by the ſame authority which ſet them up, 
whatever was thereby incloſed, returns to the community of natural 

right again. So much for theſe Hypotheſes, which I have been the longer 

in explaining and eſtabliſhing, becauſe of the great influence they may 

have upon our preſent peace, and the near concernment they have to this 


_ diſcourſe, the whole Fabrick of which is ere&ed upon theſe foun- 
ations, 55 
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How far Church Government is founded upon the Law of nature. Two 
things in it founded thereon. 1. That there muft be a ſociety of men for 
the worſvip of God. 2. That this ſociety be governed in the mo#t conve- 
ment manner. A ſociety for worſhip manifeſted. Gen. 4. 26. conſidered. 
The. ſons of God and the ſons of men, who ? Societies for worſhip among 
heathens evidenced by three things. 1: Solemmity of ſacrifices; ſacrifi- 
eing how far natural; the antiquity of the Feaft of Firft-fruits largely 
diſcovered. 2. The original of Feſtivals for the honour of their Deities. 
3. The ſecrecy and ſolemnity of their myſteries. This farther proved from 
man's ſociable nature; the improvement of it by religion, the honour re- 


 dounding to God by fuch a ſociety for his worſhip. 


Aving now laid our foundation, we proceed to raife a ſuperſtructure F. i. 
4 pon it. And we now come cloſely to enquire how far Govern- 
went in the Church is founded upon an unalterable divine right? That 
Ve have found to be built upon a double foundation, the dictates of the 
Lam of nature, and Divine pofitive Laws. We ſhall impartially enquire 
unto both of them 3 and ſee how far Church Government is ſettled upon 
” either 
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irt, That there muſt be a, 
ciety of men joining together for the worſhip of God. For the diate 
of nature being common to all, that God muſt be ſerved, nature te, 
quires ſome kind of mutual ſociety for the joint performance of thei 
common duties. An evidence of which dictate of nature appears in the 
firſt mention we find of any publick ſociety ; ſo that a ſociety for rel. 
gious worſhip was as ancient as the firſt civil ſocieties we have any re 
cords of, Nay the very firſt publick ſociety we read of was gathered 
upon this account. For we read in the early days of the world, thy 
the Charter for this ſociety was ſoon made uſe of, Gen. 4. 26. In the 
days of Enoſh men began to call upon the name of the Lord. Now Eu 
was Seth's ſon, whom Adam had given to him in the place of Abel; and 
as ſoon as the number of men did increaſe, that men grew into Soc. 
eties, they then had their publick Societies for God's worſhip, For ve 
cannot underſtand that place abſolutely, as though God had not been 
called on before, but now he was called on more ſignally and folemnly; 
when ien were increaſed, that they began to imbody themſelves into 
Societies, Cæpit congregare populum ad traftandum ſimul dei cultum, faith 
Pererius; Tunc ceptum eft populariter coli Deus, Mariana. Invocare, i e. 
palam colere, Emanuel Sa, relating all to the publick Societies being then 
gathered for the worſhip of the true God. From which time, in all pro- 
bability did commence that title of thoſe who joined in thoſe Societies 
that they were called νν⏑τ - The ſons of God which we read of 
foon after, Gen. 6. 2. as they are diſtinguiſhed from the — n En 
the ſons of men, which titles, as I am far from underſtanding in the 
ſenſe of the Fathers taking them for the Angels, (which in likelihood 
they took from the ſuppoſititious piece going under the name of Eno 
Prophecy) ſo I cannot underſtand them as commonly they are taken, fot 
mere diſcretive titles of the poſterity of Seth and Cain; as though al 
that came of Seth were the Sons of God, and all of Cain were the ons 
of men. For as there certainly were many bad of Seth s Poſterity, be 
cauſe the flood deſtroyed all of them, Noab only and his Family & 
cepted ; ſo there might be ſome good of the other, vice being no more 
entail'd than vertue is; and Jewels may ſometimes lie in a heap of dung: 
and ſo this name of the ſons of God might be appropriated to thoſe who 
joined themſelves to thoſe ſocieties for God's worſhip, In which {el 
ſome underſtand the very words of the Text, wv ewa Rp? TT (eb 
began men to be called by the name of the Lord: Which I ſuppoſe is the 
wot. in ſenſe of Aquila, who thus renders the place, aun npybn ad , 0 
12 55  010ugm Rel, although it be brought by Dionyſ. Voſſius to juſtifie the 
ell. 1. former interpretation of the words. This ſenſe, if the conſtruction of 
the words will bear it, (which Drigſius queſtions, but others are woch 

. Chamier. for it, and Theodoret, the French and Piſcator ſo render it) ſeems mol 
Pauſe: . genuine and natural; and not at all impugning what I have former 
.5.c.9.ſ.9. gathered from the words, but imply ing it; For this diſtinction of names 
Amar and titles did argue a diſtinction of Societies among them. I am notiß 
2. 5. 228. Notant that the generality of Jewiſh Expoſitors, and many of their fol 
lowers, do cary the feof of the words quite another way, from 4 
ambiguity of the ſignification of m which may be interpreted #5 " ' 
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to prophane as begin, and ſo they read it, runc prophanatum eit ad H 
ſudocandum nomen Domini, Then men prophaned the name of the Lord: ,; Puls. 
And accordingly Maimonides begins Idolatry N On from the days of p. 8, & 44. 
Fnoſh. But the words will ſcarce bear this conſtruction, as Veſſius up- 1 
on him obſerves; and beſides there is no mention at all of the name of 
any falſe Gods, but only of the true one. So much then for the firſt 
original of this Society for religion, which we ſee began as ſoon as there 
was matter for a Society to be gathered up of. Some indeed derive this 
Society A great deal higher; and becauſe we read that Abel and Cain | 
brought their ſacrifices, they thence infer, that it was to Adam who was ne de 
the publick Prieſt then, and performed all public duties of worſhip in pF - 
his own perſon, and fo was indeed OEcumenical Biſhop of the whole Fran. 5h. 
world, and yet had but four perſons, or but few more for his charge. 3 24 
Such a Dioceſe we might be content to allow him that pleads for the Sch. Sacrif 
{ame office, and derives his Title ſomewhat higher than Adam; for ?: 14. 
Pope Boniface the eight proved there muſt be but one chief Prieſt, and 
ſo one Pope, becauſe it is ſaid, Gen. 1: 1. that God created the world 
in Principio not in Principiis; mark the number, therefore there muſt be 
but one beginning, and fo one Biſhop, and not many. What excellent 
diſputants an infallible chair makes men] Much good may his argument 
do him. 
As a farther evidence, how much nature dictates that ſuch a Society g. 2. 
there ſhould be for Divine worſhip, we ſhall enquire into the practice of 
men in their diſperſion after the Flood. And what we find unanimouſly 
continued among them, under ſuch groſs Idolatry as they were given 
to, and which did ariſe not from their Idolatry as ſuch, but from the 
general nature of it as a kind of worſhip, we have reaſon to look upon 
25 one of thoſe planks which hath eſcaped the common ſhipwrack of hu- 
mane nature by the fall of man. And ſo though that argument ffom 
the general conſent of Nations owning a way of worſhip, though a falſe 
one, in order to the proving the exiſtence of God, be {lighted by ſome, 
jet there is this double — * in it to prove it, more than is general- Sxinuw | 
ly taken notice of, and beyond the bare Teſtimony it ſelf given by that” >. Cap, a 
conſent, Firſt, From mens being ſo eafily impoſed upon by falſe religi- 
ons, in that they are ſo ſoon gull'd into Idolatry; it argues there are 
lome Jewels in the world, or elſe men would never be deceived with 
counterfeits z it argues that a Child hath a Father, who is ready to call 
every one that comes to him Father; ſo it argues there is ſome natural 
inſtinct in men towards the worſhip of God, when men are ſo eafily 
brought to wotſhip other things inſtead of God. We ſee no other 
Textures can be ſo impoſed upon; we read of no Idolatry among the 
brutes, nor that the Bees, though they have a King, and honour him, 
ud ever bow their Knees to Baal, or worſhip the Hive inſtead of him. 
lt men had no journeys to go, others need not be ſworn as the Atheni- 
"ns were, not to put them out of their way. If there were no inclin- 
ableneſs to religion, all cautions againſt Idolatry were ſuperfluous ; 
there is theri from mens mation to error, as to the perſon and object 
al worſhip, an evidence of a natural dun, an inſtin& within towards 
* at of worſhip: And as when J ſee ſheep flock together, even in 
their wandrings, I may eaſily gather, that though they are out of their 
Proper Paſtures, yet they ate of a tame arid ſociable nature; fo when 
e lee Societies for worſhip were preſerved among men after they were 
denerated into Idolatry, is an evident argument that ſuch aſſociating 
as together 
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together for the general nature of the act, doth flow from the nature (x 
man. Secondly, All mens agreeing in ſome kind of worſhip, though gi 
fering as to the object and manner of it, is an evidence it comes from 
nature, becauſe it plainly evinces it could be nothing taken up out of de. 
ſign, received by cuſtom, nor conveyed by tradition, becauſe eren 
among thoſe whoſe intereſts and deſigns have been contrary to one au. 
other, and could have no mutual compacts to deceive their people, hate 
all agreed in this thing, though almoſt in all other things they hate 
ſtrangely differed. All other Cuſtoms and Traditions, are either chan. 
ged, or loſt, among ſeveral Nations; as the rude barbarous Northem 
Nations, that in thei» inroads and incurſions upon other places, hae 
left in proceſs of time, almoſt all other cuſtoms but only their religion 
behind them. This ſticks cloſer than Saladin?'s black ſhirt, or the ol 
Monk's cloaths, which they put not off till they died. Nay even thoſe 
Nations, who openly, and as by a Law, violate the other received d. 
Rates of nature, do yet maintain and hold up this. Thoſe that hae 
had the leaſt of commerce and converſe with civilized people, have ye 
had their Societies for worſhip: And. when they could find no Gods ty 
worſhip, they would rather make than want them. The Egyptian 
would rather ſpoil their Sallets than be without Gods; and they thi 
whipt their Gods, yet had them ſtill. They who had no ſenſe of ar 
other Life, yet would pray to their Gods for the good things of this; 
and they that would not pray that the Gods would do them good, yet 
would that they might do them no hurt: So that in the moſt prodig. 
ous Idolatry, we have an argument for Religion, and in the ſtrange d. 
verſities of the ways of worſhip, we have an evidence how natural! 
Society for worſhip is. This to ſhew the validity and force of the ar 

gument drawn from conſent of Nations, even in their Idolatry. 

F. 3. Three things I ſhall evidence theſe Societies for worſhip among the 


3 how this cuſtom ſpread all the world over, concludes from thence that 


cap. 11. it was natural to men. In qualibet ætate, & apud quaflibet homnun 


„ie ſtroying of ſome living creatures to be offered up to God, I both den) 


 Encyclop % and I rather believe with Fortunius Licetus, that. it was continued dow! 
«ram Mang. by tradition, from the ſacrifices of Cain and Abel before the flood, 0 
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-nfibilabus cognitionem accipit inviſubiliim, Unde ex naturali ratione pro- 
| © dir, quod homo ſenſibilibus ſignis utatur, offerens eas Deo in ſignum ſub- 

ions G. honoris ad ſimilitudinem eorum qui Dominis ſuis aliquid offerunt 

in recognitionem Dominii. But all this will extend no farther, than that 
+ is very agreeable to natural reaſon, that as man attains the knowledge 
or inviſible things by viſible, ſo he ſhould expreſs his ſenſe of inviſible 
things by ſome viſible ſigns, thereby declaring ſubjection to God as his 
Lord and Maſter, as Tenants expreſs their Homage to their Lords by 
offering ſomething to them. And I withal acknowledge, that as to ob- 
ations without blood, they ſeem indeed very natural: Whence we ſhall 
ſomewhat largely diſcover the antiquity of the Feaſts of Firſt- fruits, 
which were the cleareſt acknowledgment of their dependence upon God, 
and receiving theſe things from him. Ariſtotle tells us, aj apyain Svoia/ Nicmach. 
N cc peivorley vive ut; mes Th Ap ouſngpultts* of r i. That *: 
*be molti ancient Sacrifices and Aſſemblies appear to have been upon the in- 
gathering of fruits, ſuch as the ſacrifices of firit-fruits to the Gods were. 
To the ſame purpoſe Porphyrius, a apyns & > aj Tf ngprioy epvorne mois De Adſtin. 
Fos Sei. The firſt ſacrifices were of firſt fruits. And Horace, te APs 


Apricole priſci fortes, parvoque beati 

Condita poit frumenta, levantes tempore feſto Th. c 
Corpus, &. ipſum animum ſpe finis dura ferentes, 

Cum ſociis operum & pueris & conjuge fidd, 

Tellurem porco, Sylvuanum latte piabant. 


Although he be not ſo expreſs for offering the very fruits of the earth; 
yet it is evident from him, that their great Feſtivals in honour of their 
Gods, were immediately after harveſt, and. that they had great Aſſem- 
blies for that purpoſe, and did then ſolemnly ſacrifice. And from theſe 
ſolemnities came the original of Tragedies and Comedies, as Horace in- 
timates, and is largely ſhewed by Iſaac Caſaubon in his Treatiſe de Sa- Li. 1. c. 1. 
hricd Poeſr, But to fetch this yet a little higher, and ſo bring it down- 
wards: The firſt ſacrifice we read of in Scripture, was this of the fruits 
of the earth, (unleſs the ſkins which Adam cloathed himſelf with, were 
ot the beaſts ſacrificed, as ſome conjecture) Cain's ſacrifice was n20 an Gen. 4. 2. 
lation of the fruits of the earth; in all probability, the firſt-fruits as 
Abel offered the firſt-born of the Cattle to the Lord: This ſeems to have 
been at ſome ſolemn time of ſacrificing, which is implied in tw" vpn 
4 the end of days. In proceſs of time we render it; but the Jews un- v. 4: 
(erſtand it at the end of the year; days in Scripture being often put foy-wth in te. 
yars, which Interpretation if we follow, we find a very early obſerva- » 
tion of the Anniverſary feſtival of firſt- fruits: But however this be, we 
lave by unqueſtionable Tradition, that no Feſtival was more anciently, 
vor more univerſally obſerved, than this of offering the firſt fruits to 
Cod of their increaſe. TheJews were bound up fo ſtrictly to it by their 
v, Leviticus 23. 14. that they were to eat nothing of their crop, till 
the offering of the firſt fruits was made. And Porphyrius tells us out of De abſtin. 
*Mppus, that one of the Laws made for the Athenians by Triptolemus, |. 4. J. 22. 
was, @s25 p, examar, To featt the Gods with their fruits. Of which 
"crates there gives a twofold reaſon; ſenſe of gratitude to the Gods, 
ad the eaſineſs at all times to offer up theſe; by which he ſuppoſed the 
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worſhip their Gods with their firſt fruits. Beſides which, for oth 
Queft.Gree, Greeks we have the teſtimony of Plutarch, oi. wav I EN «. 
J. 6. \ / \ 8 * Ov * 7 U Tg 
res may e Y] yporr THIS % , awapypynuy Th m,,v) 
The mot? of the Grecians, ſaith he, in their moit ancient ſacrifices did ul 
barley, the firfi fruits being offered by the Citizens; and therefore the 
Opuntii called their chief Prieſt zex%A5/@., becauſe he gathered in th 
firſt fruits. The manner of offering the firſt fruits among them, was 
much of the ſame nature with the Mincha among the Jews, which wx 
oi 23- of fine flower mingled with oyl for a burnt offering to the Lord: The wo 
* there uſed implies the bruiſing the ears of corn in a mortar, becauſe the 
were as yet moiſt, and could not be ground as hard corn was. When 
becauſe it was not all brought to flower, the Cake was called oa, and 
*eiuve, It is called by the Sepruagint xeibn m. So I ſuppoſe i 
ſhould be read, which in our great Bibles is meppuſpÞin νεẽM and it i; 
called by the Greeks 2aowra, which word is frequently uſed by Hong 
and Apollonius Rhodius, whom I forbear to tranſcribe, it being ſo obj. 

ous; which is expounded both by the excellent Scholiaſt on Apolloniu, 

Viad. 4. . and by Enſtathius and the ſhort Scholiaſt on Homer, to be 4e wd 
2% wpaſuicy, Barley and Salt mixed together. To which amongthe 
Romans the Mola ſalſa anſwered, of which Feſtus: Et far toſtum G. 
ſale conſperſum, as the Mincha under the Law, was always ſalted wit 
ſalt, Levit. 2. 13. This Mola ſalſa among the Romans, had originally 
relation to the firſt fruits: For the cuſtom of offering up firſt fruit 
among them, was as ancient as their inſtitution of Religious Rites; x 
pig Pliny fully informs us. Numa inſtituit Deos fruge colere, &. mola [all 
© ſupplicare, atque ut autor eff Hemina, far terrere : which likewiſe anſues 

Lev. . 1. to the Jewith Mincha, which was to be VN 7p toſta in igne, parched in 
the fire: For which purpoſe Numa inſtituted the Fornicalia, which were 

farris torrendi ferie, the feait of firſt fruits among them, the parching the 

corn being in order thereto: For as Pliny adds, ac ne deguſtabant noun 

fruges, aut vina antequam ſacerdotes primitias libaſſent;, which may be 

/. Sanber= exactly rendred in the very words of the Law, Leviticus 23, 14. but 
cif, Me though the Mola ſalſa came originally from hence, it afterwards came 
to be uſed in moſt ſacrifices; thence the word immolare to ſacrifice, ga 

parallel to the Mincha acceſſorium, as ſome call it among the Jews, which 
was uſed in other ſacrifices, and was-diſtin& from the Mincha per ſ, 
which of its ſelf was an oblation to the Lord. From this offering i 
4 5 2 bruiſed corn, ſome derive the name of Ceres from v which ſignifles # 
cap. 9. much, and was required Leviticus 2. 14. thence Ovid l. 8. Met. Pin. 
tiias frugum Cereri, ſua vina Lyæo; but beſides Ceres they offered tei 
» firſt fruits among the Greeks to Horæ, Diana, Apollo, Veſta, as may be 
Gree. Fr. ſeen in Meæurſius in Qęalæ, Oapſihuæ, Eg. Thus we ſee how thel 
three Nations did agree not only in the obſervation of the Feaſt of fir 
fruits, but very much in the ceremonies of their offerings too. Only 
this difference may be obſerved between them, the Romans did mis 
their Mola ſalſa with water, the Jews their Mincha with oyl only; „ 
Greeks did not bruiſe the corn in their 2a«wra,, but only mixed lll 
with the grains of corn. But the Jews and Romans both bruiſed 1 
parched ir, before they offered it up for the firſt fruits. Thus 75 
to ſhew the antiquity and obſervation of the offering up of the 11 
fruits among the moſt ancient and civilized nations. Which thous 1 
may ſeem a Digreſſion, yet I hope not wholly unacceptable, It wy 

likewiſe the offering of my firſt fruits, and therefore the more ſealers 
| 1 Fo 
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proceed we now to other Feſtival Solemnities, to ſee what evidences F. 4. 

ok a ſociety for worſhip we find in them. And for this, it is apparent 

that the firſt original of Feſtivals among the heathen was for the ho- 

nour of the Gods. Upon which account a grave and prudent author 

accounts the obſervation of ſome Feſtivals natural; becauſe nature doth 

ictate the neceſſity of ſome ſociety for the worſhip of God. For thus 

Strabo, Kore d 4 f Envirnwy Y T Papedpwy bt mn Tas tregmatins pT, Geer. l. 10. 

Anderes Lp gs woleéchg, 2 TY) 1 Guo & e umxgopdia. It was the cu- 

tom of all nations (who are comprehended under his words) to have 

Feſtival days for the honour of their Gods, which nature it ſelf di- 

gates. Hence the Greeks as Athenæus obſerves, n= c Thy && Peiproeh. 

4, T Hoy aripeepr, uſed to ſay that their Gods beg'd them all their play- * 

days. After telling us of the mirth and jollity uſed after their ſacrifi- 

ces, which was always the ſecond courſe at theſe Feſtivals, thence the 

Jews called their high Feſtival days W mDby good days or days of 

Mirth. We read of few Nations but had theſe Feſtival ſolemnities for 

the honour of their Gods. The Perſians had theirs for their God Mi- 

thras: The Babylonians faith Athenæus out of Beroſus, had their Feaſt Deipneſ. . 

Sacea which Cafaubon would have called Seſacea, becauſe Babylon in 4 10. 

Scripture is called qyw Seſac, as the Ludi Romani, were from Rome, L. Memſii 

lt is to no purpoſe to mention the Feſtivals obſerved by the Greeks and 8 8 

Romans in honour of their Gods being ſo many that whole Books have s enb fler. 

been compoſed of them. That which I obſerve from hence, is, that — %h as 

Societies for the worſhip of God are natural; becauſe of their folemn ach. Ben- 

reſting from their ordinary labour upon days appointed for the honour e de Fa. 

of their Gods : Thereby ſhewing they looked upon thoſe as peculiar ba 

days, and themſelves as peculiar Societies upon thoſe days from what 

they were at other times. One thing more evidenceth this among them; 

their ſolemn and ſecret myſteries which were ſocieties on purpoſe, as 

pretended for this very end in honour of their Gods. Their owe, 

ue Pertie UU ,e, as they were wont to call them, preſerved 

with the greateſt ſecrecy by the zt a/ Their great and leſſer Eleuſmian, 

Samothracian, Cotyttian, Mithriacal Myſteries, to which none were ad- 

mitted without paſſing through many degrees, p, wwnns, o,, 

before they came to be inn perfectly initiated. Wherein they were n 

much imitated by the Chriſtians in the celebration of the Lord's ſup- 1 

per about the fourth or fifth Century, as is largely ſhewed by Caſaubon / . ſed 

m a moſt learned Diatriba on this ſubject in his Exercitations: to which == 4a 

| refer the reader. We ſee what ſtrict rules they had for admiſſion of Tim. 3. 16. 

ay into theſe pretendedly ſacred but truly moſt impious ſocieties. In ey gg ” 

thoſe of Mit hras as Suidas and Nonnus tell us, they paſſed through eighty p. 31, 33. 

degrees before they were throughly initiated, and ſeldom eſcaped with 3 
e. However we may gain from them this general notion, that they Nn E 

looked on a peculiar diſtinct ſociety as neceſſary for the worſhip and ho- N-x-Stelie. 


our of the Deity they ſerved. - Thus we ſee d poſteriori how a diſtinct „, in 
Kiety tor God's worſhip appears to be a dictate of Nature. Eleuſinu. 


We ſhall now ſee if we can evidence d priori that it is a dictate of na- F. 
ture that there muſt be ſome ſociety for the worſhip, of God. Three 
f gs will make that appear. Firſt, The ſociableneſs of man's nature. 
ian is % n, A creature that loves to herd it ſelf with thoſe of 
fi own kind, Ard. 8 S, Bus &r toro 5 £049 To Nome ev no 1 
eu. If a man had all other comforts of life and wanted ſociety, he c. 1. 


would not think his life worth leading, as Ariſtotle obſerves who farther 
1 takes 
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takes notice of the ſociableneſs of man's nature Ober re quay, 
emp}, from the general commendation that is given to courteouy x14 
affable men. I deny not but in the entring into a civil ſtate of ſocie 

either fear or profit might be a main inducement to it; but though f 
be an inducement, yet there muſt be ſuppoſed an inclinableneſs to a ſ. 
ciety; or a Commonwealth might be as ſoon ſet up among Tigers 3 
men. So that they have very little ground of reaſon, who from th 
external inducements of fear or profit, in entring into civil ſocieties, y 
conclude againſt the ſociableneſs of man's nature. If then mans natur 
be ſociable in all other things, then nature will tell men, they ought 
to be ſo in things of common concernment to them all, and which; 
every ones work or duty, as religion is; if in other things men are . 
ciable, much more in this; For Secondly, Religion gives a great improye. 
ment to mans ſociable nature; and therefore Plutarch well calls Rely. 
ON owEKTNYY AMKONS YHOWOVIG 2 yougheotas PET [ACLs A foundation tha 
knits and joins ſocieties together. And thence wiſely obſerves that in the 
conſtitution of Laws, apwmy By n Wer Jed fa x) pepicoy* the fi 
and greateſt thing to be looked at, is, the religion eſtabliſhed, or the 
opinions men entertain of the Gods. Te which he ſubjoyns this excel 
lent reaſon, aus ay pg 0:24 h eipus gwels, „ wu t N ai Ny 
Sens evaipelelons, muvixmen ovamow aber n Aabgow mipnocy That it i 


more impoſſible for a Common-wealth either to be formed or | ſubſiſt with 


out religion, than a City to ſtand without foundations. Thence a pn 
dent Stateſ-man called Religion the beſt Reaſon of State. It appear 
then evidently both from reaſon and experience, that Religion hath 
great influence upon the modelling and ordering civil ſocieties, whence x 
the ſame Moraliſt obſerves, Lycurgus did as it were conſecrate the Ii 
cedemonians with religious rites, as Numa the Romans, Jon the Achen. 
ans, and Deucalion the Hellens. Whence ſome half-witted men (but! 
know not whether more defective in wit or grace) have (obſerving the 
great influence religion hath to keep men in order) been ready to lodk 


upon it as only a Politick device, to awe men with greater eaſe. It i 


not here a place largely to examine and refute this unworthy pretene 
Only I adjure them by their only Goddeſs, Reaſon, to tell me where 
come men to be ELLTU Jas ess To Ori dy A LU * PoE wn, as Pl 
tarch expreſſeth it, to be ſo eaſily awed by the hopes and fears of and 
ther life more than other creatures are? Why are they at all affedel 
with the diſcourſe of them? why cannot they ſhake off the/thoughtsd 
theſe things when they pleaſe? Are not men hereby made the mol 
miſerable of creatures? for no other creature can be perſuaded thit 
it ſhall ever quench its thirſt in thoſe rivers of pleaſures, nor make 18 
bed in everlaſting flames. The'beafts of Sardinia that have their ol 
refreſhment by the dew of Heaven, yet have never any hopes to col 


there. The Lyon never keeps from his prey by the thoughts and feat 


of a great Tribunal. But ſuppoſe only mankind: of all creatures ſhoul 
be liable to be thus impoſed on, as is pretended ; How comes it to ef 
that in no age of the world this impoſture hath not been diſcoverec, 


confuted, ſhaken off by ſome people as wiſe as themſelves? Or hatt 
there never been any ſuch in the world? But whence come fo 1 
then to be wiſer than others? Whence come ſome to know things WI 


me mel 


all the reaſon in the world could never find out, without revelation, 
Whence comes a power to do any thing above the courſe of nature, 
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things ? If ſo, then there muſt be ſomewhat that muſt deceive men; 
men would not deceive themſelves, and they could not be fo long im- 
ſed upon by other men; there muſt be then ſome evil ſpirit muſt do 
it; and hence ſhould that come? from nature too? but then whence 
comes nature its ſelf? from its ſelf too, or ſomething elſe? Did it make 
it ſelf, or was it made by a greater power than it? if it made its ſelf, 
it muſt be and not be at the fame time; it muſt be as producing and 
not be as produced by that act. And what is become of our Reaſon now ? 
there muſt be then a ſupreme, eternal, infinite Being which made the 
world and all in it; which hath given nature ſuch a Touch of its own 
immortality and dependence upon-God, that reaſon capable of Religion is 
the moſt proper diſtinctive Character of man from all inferior beings. 
And this Touch and ſenſe being common to the whole nature, they 
therefore incline more to one anothers ſociety in the joint performance 
of the common duties, due from them to their Maker. And ſo Religi- 
on not only makes all other bonds firm (which without it are nothing, 
as Oaths, Covenants, Promiſes, and the like, without which no civil 
ſociety can be upheld) but muſt of its ſelf he ſuppoſed eſpecially to 
tye men in a nearer ſociety to one another in reference to the proper acts 
belonging to its ſelf. Thirdly, It appears from the greater honour 
which redounds to God by a ſociable way of worſhip. Nature that di- 
ctates that God ſhould be worſhipped, doth likewiſe dictate that wor- 
ſhip ſhould be performed in a way moſt for the hanour and glory of God. 
Now this tends more to promote God's honour, when his ſervice is 
owned as a publick thing, and men do openly declare and profeſs them- 
ſelves his ſubjects. If the honour of a King lies in the publickly pro- 
ſeſſed and avowed obedience of a multitude of ſubjects; it muſt propor- 
tionably promote and advance God's honour more to have a fixed, ſtated 
Worſhip, whereby men may in a Community and publick ſociety declare 
and manifeſt their homage and fealty to the ſupreme Governour of the ( 
World. Thus then we fee the light of Nature di&ates there ſhould 

n . _ and joyning together of men for and in the Worſhip 

of God. 5 A I wy Ferrer ha le er Hy 


e 
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The ſecond thing the Law of Nature dictates, that this ogy be main- 


tamed and governed in the moſt convenient manner. A farther inquiry, 
what particular orders for Government in the Church came from the 
Law of Nature. Six laid down, and evidenced to be from thence. 
Fiſt, A dliſtincton of ſome perſons, and their ſuperiority over others, 
both in power and order, cleared to be from the Law of Nature. The 
power and application of the power diſtinguiſbed; this latter not from 
any Law of Nature binding, but permiſſive : therefore may be reſlrain- 
ea, Peoples right of chooſing Paſtors conſidered. Order diſtinguiſhed 
fl * the form and manner of Government. the former natural, the o- 
- er not, The ſecond is, that the perſons imployed in the ſervice of 
od, ſoould have reſpect anſwerable to their imployment, which appears 
h rom their relation to God as bis ſervantse; from the perſons imployed 
in this work before poſitibe Laws, Maſters of families the firſt Prieſts. 
| | e The 
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reſtrained and otherwiſe determined, by thoſe that have lawful 4 


The Prieftbood of tbe firſt born before the Law diſcuſſed : the apm 

for it anſwered. The conjunction of civil and ſacred authority 2h 
ly ſhewed, among Eg yptians, Grecians, Romans, and others, 105 
ground of ſeparation of them afterwards, from Plutarch and other 


HE ſecond thing which the light of Nature dictates, in reference 
to-Church Government, is, That the fociety in which men joyn 
for the worſhip of God, be preſerved, maintained, and governed in the 
moſt convenient manner. Nature, which requires ſociety, doth requir 
Government in that ſociety, or ele it is no A ow we ſhall in. 
quite what particular orders for Government in this ſociety eſtabliſhe; 
or the worſhip of God, do flow from the light of Nature, which I con. 
ceive are theſe following. 4 | 
Firſt, To the maintaining of a ſociety, there is requiſite a diſtinflion if 
perſons, and a ſuperiority of power and order, in ſome over the the 
If all be rulers every man is /i juris, and ſo there can be no ſociety, at 
each man muſt have power over the other, and that brings confuſion, 
There muſt be ſome then inveſted with power and authority over o 
thers, to rule them in ſuch things wherein they are ſubordinate to then, 
that is, in all things concerning that ſociety they are entred into. Tue 
things are implied in this: Firſt, Power; ſecondly, Order. By Power, 
I mean right to govern; by Order, the ſuperiority of ſome as ruler, 
the ſubordination of others as ruled. Theſe two are ſo neceſſary, that 
no civil ſociety in the world can be without them: For if there be no 
power, how can men rule? if no order, how can men be ruled, or be 
ſubje& to others as their Governours? Here ſeveral things muſt be 
needfully diſtinguiſhed. The power from the application of that owe, 
which we call the Title to government. The Order it ſelf from the 
form or manner of government. Some of theſe I aſſert as abſolutely ne- 
ceſlary to all Government of. a ſociety, and conſequently of the Church, 
conſidered without poſitive Laws; but others to be accidental, and 
therefore variable. I ſay then, that there be a Governing power in the 
Church of God, is immutable, not only by vertue of God's own cot 
ſtitution, but as a neceſſary reſult from the dictate of nature, ſuppoſing 
a Society: but whether this power muſt be derived by ſucceſſion, ory 
a free choice, is not at all determined by the light of Nature; becaul 
it may be a lawful power and derived either way: and the Law of N. 
ture as binding, only determines of neceſſaries. Now in civil Govert 
ment, we ſee that a lawful Title is by ſucceſſion in ſome places, as by & 
le&ion in other. So in the Church under the Law, the power went h 


lineal deſcent, and yet a lawful power; and on the other fide, none den 
| (ſetting aſide poſitive Laws,) but it might be as lawful by choice and fre 
election. The main reaſon of this is, that the Title or manner of col. 


veying authority to particular perſons, is no part of the preceptive ob 
ligatory Law of Nature, but only of the permiſſive; and conſequently 
not immutable, but is ſubje& to Divine or humane poſitive determ!t® 
tions, and thereby made alterable: And ſuppoſing a determination, 
either by Scripture or lawful authority, the exerciſe of that natu" 


right is ſo far reſtrained as to become ſinful, according to the 3* brag 
ſition under the 24 Hypoth. and the 5h Hypoth. So that granting g 
preſent, that people have the right of chooſing their Paſtors; this 11g 


being only a part of the permiſſive Law of Nature, may be lowfo' 


rity 
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ry over the people, as a civil ſociety, according to the 5 Hypoth. 
if it be pleaded that they have a right by Divine poſitive Law, that 
Law muſt be produced; it being already proved, that no bare example, 
without a declaration by God that ſuch an example binds, doth conſti- 
tute a Divine Right which is unalterable. We ſay then, that the man- 
ner of inveſting Church-Governours in their Authority, is not deter- 
min'd by the Law of Nature; but that there ſhould be a power Govern- 
ing is (ſuppoling a ſociety) of the immutable Law of Nature, becauſe 
it is that without which no ſociety can be maintained. And this is one 
of thoſe things which are of the Law of Nature, not in an abſolute 
tate of liberty, but ſuppoſing ſome acts of men ( which once ſuppoſed ) 
become immutable, and indiſpenſible. As ſuppoſing propriety, every 
man is bound to abſtain from what is in anothers poſſeſſion, without his 
conſent, by an immutable Law of Nature; which yet ſuppoſeth ſome 
act of man, vis. the voluntary introducing of propriety by conſent : 
do ſuppoſing a ſociety in being, it is an immutable diate of the Law 
of Nature, that a power of Government ſhould be maintained and pre- 
ſerved in it. 

So I ſay for the ſecond thing, Order, This, as it implies the ſubordi- F. 2. 
nation of ſome in a ſociety, to others as their rulers, is immutable and 
indiſpenſable but as to the form whereby that order ſhould be preſer- 
ved, that is, whether the Government ſhould be in the hands of one 
or more, is no wiſe determined by the obligatory Law of Nature; be- 
cauſe either of them may be lawful and uſeful for the ends of Govern- 
ment, and ſo neither neceſſary by that Law: for as to the Law of Na- 
ture, the caſe is the ſame in civil and religious ſocieties; now who will 
lay, that according to the Law of Nature, any form of Government, 
Monarchy, Ariſtocracy, Democracy, is unlawful. Theſe things are 
. then matters of natural liberty, and not of natural neceſſity, and there- 
fore muſt be examin'd according to poſitive determinations of divine 
and humane Laws, where we ſhall ſpeak of it. This then is clear as 
to our purpoſe, That a power in the Church muſt be conſtantly upheld 
and preſerved, fitly qualified for the ends of Government, 1s an immu- 
table Law, ſo that this power be lodged in ſome particular Perſons to 
at as Governours, and ſo diſtin& from others, as ſubordinate to them; 
but wherher the power of Government come from people by election, or 
from Paſtors by ordination, or from Magiſtrates by commiſſion and dele- 
zation; whether one, two, or all theſe wayes, is not determined by na- 
tural Law, but muſt be looked for in God's poſitive Laws; if not there 
neither to be found, we muſt acquieſce in what is determined by law- 
ful authority. The ſame I ſay again, as to forms of Government, whe- 
ther the power of ſole juriſdi&ion, and ordination, be inveſted in one 
prion above the rank of Preſbyters, or be lodged in a College acting 
m 4 parity of power, is a plea muſt be removed from the Court of Com- 
mon Law of Nature, to the King's Bench; I mean t6 the poſitive Laws 
ot God, or the Supreme power in a Commonwealth: There being no 

atutes in the Law of Nature to determine it; it muſt be therefore 

«rum Regis, ſome poſitive Law muſt end the controverſie. We 
acretore traverſe the ſuit here, and ſhall enter it at the other Court. 

The ſecond thing dictated by the Law of Nature, is, That the Per- F. 3. 
"ns mployed in the immediate ſervice of God, and entruſted with the power 
4 governing the ſociety appointed for that end, ſhould have reſpect paid 

en anſwerable to the nature of their imploymemt. This appears to have 

MN | foundation 
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foundation in the Law of Nature, being eaſily deducible from one of 
the firſt principles of that Law, that God is to be worſhipped ; if 0 
then thoſe whoſe employment is chiefly to attend upon himſelf, ouglt 
to have greater reverence than others. By the ſame reaſon in natur 
that if we do honour the King himſelf, the nearer any areto the King's 
perſon in attendance or employment, the greater honour is to beſhey. 
ed them. The ground of which is, that the honour given to ſervantz 
as ſuch, is not given to their perſons, but to their relation, or to the 
one only upon the account of the other; and ſo it doth not fix and ter. 
minate upon themſelves, but rebounds back, and reflects upon the ori. 
ginal and fountain of that honour, the Prince himſelf : So if any de 
honoured upon the account of their immediate employment in the ſer. 
vice of God, it is God who is chiefly honour'd, and not they; it being 
the way men have to expreſs their honour to God, by ſhewing it pro. 
portionably and reſpectively to thoſe who either repreſent him, or are 
employed by him. Eis Y 7 oAwy dH mwn Sa Caive, ds Chryſoſtome 
Howil. 65. ſpeaks in this very caſe. The honour paſſeth through them to God hin. 
17 2:7 ſelf; Where he largely proves this very thing from the Egyptians {pz 
7m. 1. p. ring the Land of their Prieſts; and argues at leaſt for an equality of 
$25.4: honour, from reaſon, to be given to thoſe who ſerve the true Gol, 
Nay, he is ſo far from looking upon it as a part of their ſuperſtition, 

that he mounts his argnment 4 parz to one, d minori ad majus, a in 

n Napoes © mars wess Tw annllazy, x; 7 rcivwy leptwy pos Tis T Wy 

iepcis, muTlw Siafoexy x wet Thw EE btw Sx, that is, as much 

as truth exceeds error, and the ſervants of God do the Idol prieſts, fi 

much let the \ honour we give to them, exceed that which was piven 

by the Heathen to theirs : But we have a farther evidence of the honou- 
rableneſs of this employment, by the light of Nature, from the perſons 
employed in this work, before any poſitive Laws did reſtrain it: for | 

{ay not, that the Law of Nature doth dictate, that the function of thoſe 
employed in this work ſhould be differenced from all other; that is done 

by divine poſitive Laws; but the honour of thoſe in that function 5 

from the Law of Nature : which appears hence, in that in the eldeſt 

times, thoſe who had the greateſt authority civil, had likewiſe the ſe 

P»itic. lib. cred con joined with it. For as Ariſtotle rightly obſerves, that the of. 
1. cap. 2. ginal of civil government was from private families: ſo in thoſe fami- 
lies, before they came to aſſociate for more publick worſhip, the Maſter 

Gen: 3.20 of the Family was the Prieſt of it. Thence we read of Noab's ſacrif- 
22. 2. Cing, Abraham's duty to inſtruct his family, and his own command for 
31-54: offering up his ſon: we read of Jacob's ſacrificing, and Job's, and fo of 
Job. 42" others, Every maſter of the family then was the High-prieſt too, and 

governed his family, not only as ſuch, but as a religious ſociety. 

$4 - Afterwards (from what inſtitution we know not; but certainly the 
reaſon of it, if it were ſo, was to put the greater honour upon the eldeſt 

Son) it is genera[ly conceived, that the firſt-born had the Prieſthoodot 

ü the family in their poſſeſſion, till the time of the Levitical Law. The 
ff 7 Jewiſh Doctors think that was the Birthright which Jacob procured 
«4 leo. Heb. from his Father, and which Abraham gave to Iſaac, when it is ſaid that 
ORR" cap. e gave him 49 all that he had: For faith Poſlellus, if it be meant in 
15. P. 69. literal ſenſe, how could he give thoſe gifts to his other Sons which 0 

: mentioned before? Wherefore he conjectures, by that All is meant tit 
{ſpiritual knowledge of Chriſt, which he calls Intellectus generalis, which 

might be proper to him as a Prieſt of the family. But the plain a” 
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ing is NO more, than when Abrabam had beſtowed Legacies on his other 
Children, he left Iſaac hære dem ex aſſe, his lawful heir: I am unwilling 


to deny a tradition ſo generally received, among both Jewiſh and Chri- 


ſtan Writers, as the Prieſthood of the firſt-born before the Law; but 

this I ſay, IJ cannot yet tind any other ground for it but tradition : no 

Iace of Scripture giving us ſufficient evidence for it, and many againſt it. 

That which ſerves ſufficiently for the confutation of it, is that obſerva- 

tion of Theodoret 6101 {vTHI0Y om WaYTEYs T WPWTUTUNUGYY ot uer G Wes” An. 109. 
am. Tt 15 00 be obſerved, that the younger are always preferred be- in Gen. 
e the fir{t-born. Which he takes notice of from the cafe he there 

ſneaks to of Ephraim and Manaſſes;, and ſo runs it up to Abel preferr'd 

before Cain, Seth before Fapheth, Abraham before his elder brethren, 

Iſaac before Iſmael, Facob before Eſau, Fudas and Foſeph before Reuben, Tide. 
Moſes before Aaron, and David before the reſt of his Brethren; (al- wy 47. & 
though that was after the Law.) That place which gives the greateſt 48. ad fin. 
-ountenance to the opinion is, Numb. 3. 41. And thou ſhalt take the Le- 

vites for me inſtead of the firſt-born.: Where it ſeems, that the firſt-born 

were formerly the Prieſts, in whoſe room the Levites were taken. But 

with ſubmiſſion to better judgments,” I can ſee nothing implied in this 

place, but only that, God having delivered their firſt-born in Egypt, 

Erod. 12. 23. and calling for them to be ſanctified to him, Exod. 13. 2. 

upon the account of the propriety he had in them, in a peculiar man- 

ner, by that deliverance (and not on the account of any ſpecial ſervice, 

for many were very unfit for that by reaſon of age, and which is obſer- 

rable, God requires as well the firſt- born of beaſts both to be ſanctified 

and redeemed, Numb. 3. 4.1.) therefore God now ſetling a way of wor- 

hip, he gave the Iſraelites. liberty to redeem them, and inſtead of them 

pitched on the tribe of Levi for his own ſervice. Another place is „ %%, 
Erodus 24. 5. where the young men are mentioned that offered burnt a: ſucceſſ 
offering. It is confeſſed that the Chaldee Paraphraſt and Arabick Ver- 4 Po. 
lion underſtand here the firſt- born; but however the place implies no ... 
more than that they were employed to bring the ſacrifices, for, o the em de S- 
deptuagint renders it, * Sni T?s ve, u T UI Ioeana 2 emvelxey _ ta 
otgvluugle, or elſe that they were employed as the Pope only to kill 

the ſacrifices; for we ſee the ſprinkling of the blood which was the 

main thing intended here as a federal rite, was done by Moſes himſelf, 

who was the High Prieſt of the people as well as Prince, till Aaron and 

his ſons were ſet apart, which was not till Exodus 28. 1, 2. and yet 

Aaron was three years elder than Moſes, Exod. 7. 7. which is an evidence 

that Aaron as firſt-born was not the Prieſt ;. for till his conſecration, 

Moſes and not Aaron performed the offices of Prieſthood. Thence we 


read Pſalm 99. 6. Moſes and Aaron among his Prieſts. For although the 


word wa be ſometimes: attributed to thoſe in civil authority, as, 2 Sam. 
9. 18, compared with 1 Chron. 18. 17. and 2 Sam. 20. 26. Gen. 41:50. 
Exod. 2. 16. Job. 12. 19. Yet there is no reaſon ſo to underſtand it of 
Moſes : And farther the ground why ir was attributed to both Prince 
and Prieſt before the Law, was, becauſe the ſame Perſon might be 

th; as the Prieſts of Egypt were Princes too, Gen. 41. 50. But for 

"ſes, we read not only of the title, but the proper offices of Prieſts at- V. 5. fn. 
triduted to him, as ſacrificing, Exod. 24. 5. conſecrating Aaron and his de Sed. 
lons, Exod. 29! 35. and therefore hen Exra upon that Pſalm fore- 2 4 
Cited, calls him TI) igh-Prieſ | | 53. 

alls him mynan a the High: Prieſt. 71 
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F. 5. Ihe Prieſthood of Moſes leads us to another evidence of the honoy 

of thoſe who were employed in the ſervice of God, which is that y 
Families increaſed and many aſſociated into a Commonwealth, thou 
the private ſervice might belong to the maſter of the Family, yet ii 
publick before poſitive Laws reſtraining it, was moſt commonly ioine 
with the civil power. Thus Melchizedeck was both King and Prieft i 
Salem; if with the Jews we conclude he was Sem (which we have lit 
reaſon od) it will be a» greater evidence, Sem being then the greateſ 
Potentate living. But we paſs from him to other Nations after the di. 
perſion, to ſee where the power over religious ſocieties was pener;] 
bun de I held. In Egypt we find that their Prieſts were often made Kings, as Ph. 
G& Ofrid. tarch obſerves out of Heccateus, and is confeſſed by Strabo, Dindiny 
338 and others. Of the Greeks the ſame Plutarch gives us a large teſting. 
Gel. by, that among them ayifpomy A ao Th iS aZiwpg pos a c Be 
Rom. 110. ei, the Prieſtbood was accoumed of equal gn with the Kingdom 
43 85 . The ſame doth Ariſtotle in ſeveral places in his Politicks : and partic 
1.6.cap. g. larly of the Spartans, of whom Herodotus adds that the Prieſthood d 
eb. 74 Jupiter Cœleſtis and Lacedæmonius did always belong to the King som 
V. Crag. de perſon. For the old Latins 4 5 Anius 1s ſufficient: and among the 
1% Laced. Romans after the power was eparated, the Ponzifex Max. had royal 
+ e. 2. ſtate, his cella curulis and Liftors as the Conſuls had; only theirPricfy 
medled not in civil affairs, of which Plutarch gives a double reaſon; 
the impoſſibility of minding both employments as they ſhould do, and 

Y 

ſo muſt either dos6ey Tv Iz», neglect the worſhip of the Gods, or ek 
21. Rom. Baur em mig AU, Wrong the people with the neglect of the admins 
110. ſtration of juſtice. The other reaſon 1s, becauſe thoſe that were en- 
ployed in civil affairs, were put upon execution of juſtice ;, and it un 
no ways fit a man ſhould come reeking from the blood of Citizens, u 
_ 7. go and ſacrifice to the Gods. This conjunction of civil and ſacred poy- 
Geogr. J 41. er is atteſted by Clemens Alexandrinus o the moſt civilized heathen, f 
com in likewiſe by Syneſius of the moſt ancient Nations, by Strabo of the Hibs 

V. Caſarh, ſians, by the Roman Hiſtorians of the Roman Emperors, who ff 
in , & Auguſins to Gratian, and ſome fay after, continued the title of Pontife 
= 7 . Maximus among the reſt of the Imperial Honours. Thus much then 
c.10, may ſerve to manifeſt how the Honour of thoſe perſons who are ent: 
ployed in the ſervice of God, and the Government of religious ſocietis 


is a dictate of the Law of Nature. 


'Booxl, 
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% CHAP. V. 

The third thing dilated by the Law of Nature, is the ſolemnity of al chic 
to be performed in this ſociety ;, 'which lies in the gravity f 4 Rites 
Ceremonies, in the compoſed temper of mind. God's uurſbip 1 
His ſpiris deſtroys not the uſe-of \reaſon. The Enbuſiaſtick Jun 
diſcovered. 'The circumſtantiating of fit time and place for wo 
The ſeventh day, on what account ſo much ſpoken, of by the Heathen 
The Roman Holy-days. Ceſſation & labour iſpun them. he foe? 

of N Nip, Wipf Hel, F in deuotions. , 
_ =» cluſuen of unfit perſons. . ORE of - diſcipline - expammuntcart, 
mung the Jews by the ſand of a Trumper, among Obriſtians by a be. 
\ | nnn OS. 

F. 1. HE next thing in reference to religious ſocietics which wy 

8 1 dictates, is, That all things, either pertaining to the ws” ry 
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-»orſhip 0 God, or belongin to the Government ef that ſociety, be perfortn- 
ge greateſt lame and decency * 4%. Wh "of Fo 
| .iſeth from the nature of the things themſelves; which being moſt 
grave and ſerious, do require the greateſt gravity and ſeriouſneſs in the 
doing of them. And therefore any Ceremonies, actions, or geſtures, 
which tend to the diſcompoſing mens ſpirits, are upon that account to 
be exploded out of any religious ſocieties, as being ſo directly repugnant 
to the nature, deſign, and performance of religious duties. Wherefore 
that is the ſtanding rule of all inſtituted Ceremonies, by the Law of 
Nature in the worſhip of God, that they be ſuch as tend immediately 
to the advancing the ſerenity, tranquillity, and compoſure of their minds 
who obſerve them; and not ſuch which in their own nature, or by con- 
tinual cuſtom of the uſers of then), do either rarifie mens ſpirits too 
much into a ſuperficial lightneſs and vanity of ſpirit ; or elſe fink them 
too much below the command of reaſon, into the power of unruly paſ- 
fons. A clear and compoſed ſpirit, is only fit for converſe with things 
of ſo high a nature. That region which 1s neareſt heaven, is the freeſt 
from clouds and vapours, as well as thoſe dancing Meteors, which hover 
about in a light uncertain Motion. It ſtrangely unbecomes the Majeſty 
of religious worſhip to have any thing vulgar, trivial, much more ridi- 
culous in it. The worſhip of God is pe M, a rational worſhip, Rom. 12. f. 
as well in regard of that worſhip which ſhould moderate and govern the 
manner of ſervice, as in regard of thoſe faculties which ſhould be moſt 
employed in it; or the foundation which the fervice hath upon the di- 
dates of mens natural reaſon, 
And as nature tells vs, there ſhould be nothing too light or ſuperfi- F 
cial, fo neither any thing whereby men are carried beyond the bounds © 
of their own reaſon: For what men do at ſuch a time, is not their own 
proper act, but is more properly to be aſcribed 10 the power, ſtrength, 
and exceſs of a melancholy fancy, or elſe to a higher Enthuſiaſtical ſpi- 
tit, which then actuates and informs their fancies: and therefore it hath 
been well obſerved, as a Characteriſtical difference between the true 
Prophetical ſpirit , and the falſe and counterfeit ; that the one leaves 
men in the free uſe of their reaſon and faculties ; the other alienates 
them by panick fears, tremblings, and conſternations both of body and 
mind, To which purpoſe" many evidences are brought by a late learned ,, . .,, 
Writer, in his Diſcourſe of Prophecy out of the Heathen and Chriſtian 4%. 6. of 
Authors, Theſe latter diſcovering the vanity of the Montaniſtical ſpi- Prophecy, 
rit by this one obſervation : which beſides, the Authors there cited, 
Us, (Clemens Alexandrinus, Miltiades in Euſebius, Ferom and Chryſo- , . 
fon) may appear from Epiphanius, who largely and excellently dif- Eri. iiſ. 
courſeth on this ſubje&; When he diſcovers: the folly of Mont anus and | 5: 55 
his followers: and gives this reaſon why tliey could be no true Prophets, 1 a 
for thoſe that were ſo, had #ppwuyny mhw Hdvaizr, x; hw Nora N x; Thu Habak. 
1 N aging pos wh hb — Þ-- : . Chryſ. in 
oy A great conſiſtency of ſenſe, reaſon, and diſcourſe ;, and inſtan- C. 
{&h in Iſaiab and Ezekiel : for, {aith he, & wem v7 v ges Ne- Hmm. 29. 
YT wy, 90 R N o c us AU I 20040. e Cs 1rd ual0- ayis my u la _—_ 
Pauires Myr. A true Prophet bad always the free uſe of his reaſon and Exel. 4.14. 
J aulties, and ſpake from the ſpirit of God with conſiſtency and coherence 
} Diſcourſe. But it was quite otherwiſe with the Montaniſts; 20% bb 
ens Pavevlay, Ine DEN u 2 rs Aota 1 f aur PH TOs 
Y ura A Sz on ©» A. They were always trembling both 
n body and mint, uſed 70 conſequence of re 7 in diſcourſe, their 1 * 
91 eee IT THERE 2 ROO EH Ha 
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had no proper ſenſe, but were all dark, miricate, 5 — An exad 
deſcription, of a late prevailing Se& among us, who have their namez 

from thoſe conſternations they were wont to fall into, and whoſe lan. 

guage carries as much obſcurity with it, as any of the followers 5x 

Mont anus could wrap up theirs into. Only inſtead of Mont anus hi, 
Paraclete, they tell us of a Light within, whole office is much of the 

ſame nature with the other; and one of the great errors of Moutan, 

was, the adhering to Enthu/iaſms and Revelations beyond and beſide 

the written Word; which is the Helena of our late Opinioniſts, becauſe 

it gives a liberty for venting any conceptions of their own brains, un- 

der the pretence and diſguiſe of a Light within. But we ſee hence, 

how far ſuch tremblings and confternations of body or mind are from 

a true, ſober, prophetick ſpirit ; and how thoſe Chriſtians, who lived in 

the time when the fpirit of Prophecy had not yet left- the Church of 

olf. c. cet. Chriſt (as appears by Origen, Tertullian, and others:) yet they always 

| Jim, lib. 2. Iooked upon any violent extaſie, or fury, as an evidence of a falſe Pro- 
4 8 3: phet. And therefore Tertullian, when grown a Proſelzte of Montany, 
Tertul. de endeavours ſtrongly to remoye that apprehenſion of the! ecſtatical fury 
an, c. 9. of Montams, and Priſca, and Maximilla, granting, if it were true, that 
it was a mark of a falſe and counterfeit prophetical ſpirit. The true 
Prophets I grant of old, were by the ſtrength of the impreſſion of their 
viſions upon their Animal ſpirits, ſometimes thrown into a fit of trem- 
bling; but when it was not continually fo, and when it was, it might 
be rather a preſent aſtoniſhment from ſo ſtrange and unwonted fight 
Dan. 10. (as is common in ſuch caſes) or elſe from the ſtrong apprehenſion they 
LY . had of the diſmal judgments God threatned to the people; but however, 
16. it never took from them the free uſe of their reaſon and faculties, which 
ag were always converſant about the matters revealed unto them. But as 
i Rep. 12. Procopius Gazeus obſerves of the falſe Prophets, muis. ygwoptros iu, 
Ea. Meurſi. they were acted like mad men. Which he takes notice of upon occa- 
ſion of Saul's propheſying when the evil ſpirit came upon him: and in- 
terprets with the Jewiſh Writers, of a. madneſs rather than true Pro- 
phecy. Such as that of Caſſandra when ſhe is brought in by Ly 


phron. | 
Lycophr, | As a N. I Ban, 
Alex. p. 2. 6 | Sqiſq9s KEAGLLYNS Yew? Enpraprupten. | 


Unt'ring a ſtrange confuſed _ 
Much like unto black Sphynx's voice, 


— Tzaxer,that is mans, e 
{cribed by Lucan, of one pretending Enthuſiaſm : 


- 
: 
- 


— — ſub peBore fila quieto COR! 
Verba refert, nullo confuſe murmure uocis, 
Inſtinctam ſacro mentem teſſata furore. 


| Who ee ER ö on rupta trement: dal) 
Verba ſono, nec vox antri comp! 


; üer Sufficrens ſpatiu & are f ug 4 War 7 ET ; | 
* | * ed 
Whereby he diſcovers her not to be a true Enthuſiaſt, becauſe. ſhe uſe 


not a ſtrange confuſed voice and tremblings as they did who * 
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proper Fnbuftaſts, as the Sibyl? and the Pythitni prophereſs. By this we 
ſee, that theſe earthquakes of violent paſſions are tauſed by the Prince 
of the air, and not by the gentle breathings of the divine Spirit: That 
theſe convulſions" of mens Ipfrits, ate not the ebnfequents of the inha- 
bitation of the good Spirit, but of the violent intruſion of the evil one: 
That that * of mind is moſt fuitable to religion, which is as well 
free from the Hlentuneſt and furbulency of puſſion, às the fait gleums of 
Lightneſs and Wu. be e ee e. 

But a farther ſolemnity than this is required by the dictates of nature F. 2. 
too, which lies in the cirèumſtantiating of time and place, and a dedica- 
tion of both to the end of worſhip.- That theſe are very conſonant to 
natural reaſon, appears by the uhiverſal conſent! of all Nations agreeing 
in any form of the Worſhip of a Deity: who have all had their ſer 
times and fixed places to perform this worſhip in. I ſhall not inſiſt as 
{ame have done, that the ſeventh day hath been particularly and ſo- 
lemnly obſerved for the worſhip of God by the conſent of Nations: 
Although there be many probable arguments and plauſible teſtimonies 
brought for a peculiarity of honour to, if not ſervice on, the ſeventh 
day, out of Foſephus,” Ariſtobultis ꝓudæus (and by him from Limit, Hes Joſeph. c 
ſod, Homer) Clemens Alexandrinus, Tertullian, Lampridius, Seneca, Ti- 2255. ar 
hullus, and many others. From which Teſtimonies it appears that ſome Prep. 1. 13. 
kind of reverence and honour was given to the ſeventh day; but whe- 2 4 
ther that day was the ſeventh of the week, or the ſeventh of the pol.c. 16. c. 
month ; (which was conſecrated among the Greeks to Apollo, upon which % 
the Ozppinice And! Hbarz- I, and the feventh of every month were ob- i amprid.” 
ſerved in honour of him) whether the Title of ic HH did belong vit. Alex. 
to the ſeventh as one of the sp ,EEʒæe or ame’, Feſtival or inauſpi- Es = 
cious days ( for it was common to both)? Whether obſerved by any 


95. 
publick religious cuſtom, or by ſome private ſuperſtition, are things too N . 
large to inquire into, too difficult now to determine, and not neceſſary — 
for my preſent purpoſe; It being ſufficient in order to that, if they had ” 3 
any ſet times at all for worſhip, which ſhews how ſolemn the worſhip > oa 
of God ought to be. And this is not denyed by any; it being ſo ne- 

ceſſary a conſectary from the duty of worſhip that there muſt he a time 
for performance of it. And not only in general that there muſt be ſome 
ume, but a ſufficient proportion of time to be conſecrated to the publick 
exerciſe of piety, both from the confideration of mans obligation to di- 
vine fervice from his nature, from the weight and 'concernment of the 
things that time is employed in, and in the inward ſenſe of immortality 
upon the ſoul of man. But then what this proportion of time muſt ex- 
«ly be, I ſee not hom mere natural light could! determine it, but it 
would rather ſuggeſt it tö be highly _reafonable to wait for and expet 
ſuch a determination from tlie ſupreme Rector and Governor of the 

world. It being far more fit for the Maſter to preſcribe unto the ſer- 
ant what proportion of ſervice he expects from him; than that the fer- 

Fe ſhould both divide and chooſe his on time, and the: proportion of 
ice which he owes to his Maſter. Nay it being ſo: much more rea- 

\nable for us to Wait for Gocks order, than for à ſervant for his Ma- 

3 as God's Power and Dominion over the creature is greater than 

i of a Maſter over his ſervant; as it is the voice and ſenſe of nature 
t God's commands cannot-otherwiſe be but juſt; holy, reaſonable and 
= which may be otherwiſe from men; as the acceptance of dur per- 
with God, Iies not bately in the work done, but in the doing it 
| WE” KEE colts | out 
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out of obedience to the commands of God, which is otherwiſe With 
men; as God can give ſtrength to perform what he commands, which 
man cannot; which things conſidered make it evident to be highly wy 
ſonable that God himſelf ſhould preſcribe the proportion of time, and 
not mans nature. But-when God hath thus determined it, nature en 
not but aſſent to that particular determination, that in conſideration of 
the works of God, it is moſt reaſonable that rather one day in a wee 
than one in a month, ſhould be dedicated to God's ſervice; that the f. 
venth day of the week upon God's reſting on that ws and fanifyin 
it ſhould be the preciſe day, unleſs ſome reaſon ys ent to that of 0 | 
firſt inſtitution, and approved by God for that end, be the ground of in 
alteration to another of the ſeven, which is the reaſon of the (chang; 
under the Goſpel. 1155 | „ ll 
F. 4. As an evidence of the ſolemnity of times for worſhip, the Roman; 
| as well as other Nations had their ſeveral feriæ, their days ſet apart fy 
Macrob, the honour of their Gods. In which Macrobius tells us the Prieſts held 
une, them polluted, /i indictis conceptiſque opus aliquod fieret; prætered regen 
oO ſacrorum flamineſque non licebat videre feriis opus fieri, & ided per pre 
conem denuntiabatur ne quid tale ageretur, & præcepti negligent mulſti. 
hatur. If any work were done upon thoſe days of reſt; the day yg 
polluted, and the perſon puniſhed, unleſs it were as Umbro there affirms 
in order to the honour of their Gods, or for neceſſaries of life, Ty 
which purpoſe Scevola anſwered him that aſked what work muſt be 
done upon. the Ferie - Quod prætermiſſum noceret, which would be ſpil 
ed by letting it alone; as taking an Oxe out of a ditch, :{trengthening 
beam like to fall and ruine men; and thence Maro allowed it lawful to 
waſh ſheep if it were to cure and not only to cleanſe them. 


. 
* 


Balantumque gregem fluvio merſare ſalubri. 


By which laſt word Macrebius ſaith. it was only lawful to do it ſu 
Servi healing them, and not in order to gain. Servius informs us likewile 
wh G.. that the Prieſts when they went to ſacrifice, ſent their ſeryants belore 
1gic. 1. to bid all tradeſmen leave working, ne pro negotio ſuo & ipſorum ocul | 
& Deorum ceremonias attaminent; Feria enim operæ Deorum credite ſun; 
Leſt by following their work they both offend them and the Gods too: 

For theſe Holy days are devoted to the ſervice of the Gads. Feſtus ſaith 

Feſtus V/. that upon their dies religiaſi, niſi quod neceſſe eſt, nefas babetur facert, 
elisa. nothing but works of py neceſſity were to be done. But by dies religidh 
probably he means the dies atri & nefaſti;, their ominous unlucky days 

as they accounted them. But however Macrobius diſtinguiſbeth tie 


© + * - 


days among the Romans into Dies feſti, profeſti, & interciſ. The Feſi 
were dedicated to the Gods, the Profeſti to their own work, the Interci 
were divided between both, at ſome hours of which it was lawful 0 
follow their civil employments, at others not. Nam cum boſtia caditu, 
fari nefas eſt; inter cæſa & porrecta fari licet: rurſus cum adoletur uu 
licet. While the ſacrifice was killing, no Courts of Judicature wet 
opened (in which the Prætor might fari tria verba ſolenmia, do, 4 
addico, thence called dies faſti) but between the killing the ſacric 
and offering up the entrails (called Porredta from porricere, which v3 
adverſ. verbum ſacrificiale peruetuſtum, ſaith Turnæbus, an old word belongig; 
1 to ſacrificing, exta Diis cum dabant, perricere dice bant, Varro.) then | 


 & 
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7 it was not. By which we ſee as from the light of nature, that 23 

what days and times whether weekly, monthly, or Anniverſary, were 

geligned and appointed as dies Feſti, for the ſervice of God, were to be De ReRuft, 

ſpent wholly in order to that end, and not to give ſome part to God, 1. 1. ge 

ind to take others to themſelves: as they were wont to do in their ſa- 

-rifices to offer up ſome part to the Gods, and feaſt upon the reſt them- 

ſelves; As Athenaus tells us, that Conon and Alcibiades offered ſuch Heea- 

tanbs to the Gods, that they,entertained the people upon the remainders Deipnoſ. l r. 

of them. And from hence we may ſee how far ſhort of natural light 

their Religion falls, who make no ſcruple of ſpending a great part of 

the days devoted to God's worſhip in following either their imployments 

or recreations : Which latter ſeem more directly to impugn the end of 

ſuch time appointed than the other, in as much as recreations tend more 

to the rarifying mens ſpirits, and evaporating them into lightneſs and 

vanity, and ſo diſcompoſing them for the duties of ſpiritual worſhip, 

than mens ſerious and lawful callings do. But farther, we obſerve, 

among the Romans. the ſeveral ſorts of days appointed for publick wor- a 

ſhip. Macrob ius reckons up four ſorts of them, Statiuæ, Conceptive, Im- Sgt. 

erative, G. Nundine. Stativæ, were the ſet Feſtival days obſerved every 

year by the whole people, and marked for that end in their F2ſti, Such 

were the Agonalia, Carmentalia, Liqercalia, which are marked with red 

Letters in the Faſti conſulares, or the Calendarium Romanum, by Foſ. \* * 

Saliger called Calendarium Colotianum, which may be ſeen at large in ze. l. 3. 

Mr. Selen: beſides which, their other anniverſary feſtivals are there A 

ſet down : which Tertullian ſaith, being all put together, Pentecoſtem e. N. ry 

inplere non poterunt, make not up the number of fifty; and ſo not ſo 

many as our Lord's days in a year are. Conceptiva, were ſuch Feſtivals 

2s were annually obſerved; but the days of the keeping them were every 

year determined by the Magiſtrates or the. Prieſts, - as Latine, Semen- 

tive, Paganalia, Compitalia, Imperative, were ſuch as the Conſuls or 

Pretors Ta command at their own pleaſure. Such were their ſolemn 

ſupplications in times of trouble, and their days of Triumph and 

Thankſgiving for victories. The Nundine were thoſe which returned 

every ninth day, and therefore the Letter by which they obſerved the 

return of the ninth day, was H. as among us Chriſtians G. which be- 

cauſe it notes the return of the Lord's days, we call the Dominical Let- 

ter, Theſe Nundinæ were the days when the country people brought in 

their wares into the City to be ſold, which were anciently obſerved as 

feſtival days, ſacred to Jupiter; but by the Lex Hortenſis were made 

Dies faſti, for determining the controverſies that might ariſe among 

the people in their dealings; as the Court of Pye pawder was inſtituted 

among us upon the ſame account. So much for the ſolemnity of time 

uſed in the ſervice-of Gd. | 39 33 5 
Auother evidence of the ſolemnity of Worſhip, was the extraordi- F. 5. 

nary care of the Heathens in preparing themſelves for it, by cleanſing | 

nd purifying themſelves with water, for which purpoſe they had their 2 

Ny. for cleanſing their hands, and their A#rex and ph M; ſtand- n l. 1, 

ins at the porch of their Temples for their whole bodies, which cuſtom _ 

was generally obſerved by the Heathens, as is very obvious in the ſe- "ir 

eral Writers; of ,their.cuſtoms in ſacrificing; beſides which they ob- e. 

lerved likewiſe-this waſhing, with: water, by way of luſtration and ex- 35% 4 . 

pation of their faults, as Triclinius the Scholiaſt on Sopbocles tells us, ” 

Was an ancient euſtom when men had murdered others, dd amines 
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Pai, 1.2. T&s cp eis ., deren Þ fue f O., to waſh their hands in expiation y 
an 27- their guilt; as Oreſtes did in Pauſanias after the killing his mother, and 
Caſeub. ad. ſome think Pilate in the Goſpel did ſo for the fame end; but his Was 
15/5; only to declare his innocency, and not to expiate his ſin, as ig c. 
Baron. ad ferved by many upon that place. But however, from Hence We may 
An, Chrifi take notice of the Spring and Fountain of the Pope's Holy-water: 
Si Ong. Which was conſecrated by Numa long before Alexander I. to whom P. 
_ Te. lydore Virgil, and others attribute the firſt uſe of it in the Chriſtian 


» 238, Church: And as the uſe of it, and the manner of ſprinkling it is the 
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Vis ſame among the Papiſts, as it was among the Heathen; fo likewiſe the 

Harm. | 1 | / N 1 r | $230 3% 21.55” I > 

Fvarg. I. a. Enid of it, witneſs the old Rime, . 

cdp. 5. | 4 

V. Meye- 

rum de Pa- 

patu Rom. : * 850 1 | e rin | 

B. c Which may be ſufficiently anſwered with the cenſure of a heathen: 
e Y). | , | | | þ | 4 | 

Conf. 1. | 


277 Ah nimium faciles qui triſtia crimina cæ diem 
Ovid. Faſt 


fs V fumined poſe putt i; 


Hec aqua benedlicta deleat mibi mea delictma. 


Too eaſie ſouls who think the ſpots of blood” © 

Can be waſh'd out with ev'ry watry flood! 
But from this I paſs to the ſolemnity in their worſhip it ſelf, evidencel 
by the general ſilence commanded in it; which appears by Hora? 
Favete linguis, Ovid's Ore favent populi nunc cum venit turen Poa; 
„ e, Vargil's fida ſilentig ſacris; Feſtus's linguam paſcito, i. e. cberceto; Tit 
7 7. 9. Egyptians ſetting Harpocrates his image in the entrance to their Temple 
and the Romans placing the, Statue of Angerona on the Altar of Volpi 
The Greeks had their »ypuxes which did nagday M Tewrpttleay &s iepupyinh 
Onomaſtic. as Fulins Pollux tells us, which Plauttis calls facere audientiam, to com. 
116. 4. c. 12. mand ſilence: much as the Deacons afterwards did in the Primitne 
Church, who were wont to command ſilence by their Orarium, and 
were thence called »ypuzes among the Chriſtians (for though Heu, © 


ane. but few Citizens, he cried out del rao inſtead of & Ig dae. But! 


c. 3. paſs theſe things over, as being commonly known, only 'obſerying fron 
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if ſuperſtition, but a didtate of the Law of Nature. And it ſeems moſt 
uturdl to the acts of diſcipline, that they ſhould be performed in the 
noſt publick ſolemn. manner, and not in any private clandeſtine way: 
«ich being Io done, oft times loſe the defigned effect of them, in 
making men ſenſible and aſhamed of thoſe miſcarriages which made 
nem deſerve ſo ſharp and ſevere a cenſure. Thence among the Jews, 
dei ſolemn ſentence of the greater excommunication was pronounced 
by the ſound of a Trumpet; and o they ſay Meros was excommunica- 


Univerſities of the remaming Jews in Chaldea, after the return from cap- 


Trumpets and excommunicates him. And as the uſe of bells, ſince 
their invention, did ſupply the former uſe of Trumpets in calling the 
Congregation together, (which I ſuppoſe was the account of uſing Trum- 
pets in excommunicating from the Grgregation) ſo it ſeems the bells 
were ſometimes uſed to ring men out of, as well as into the Church : 
thence the ſolemn Monkiſh curſe, curſing men with Bel, Book, and 
Candle, which can have no other ſenſe but from this practice. So much 
ſhall ſuffice to ſhew the foundation which the ſolemnity of worſhip, 
nd the acts belonging to it, have in the dictates of nature manifeſted by 
the voice and conſent of Nations; for herein vox. populi is vox nature; 
s at other times it is Yox Dei; - 
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%%% bing diffated by the Law of Natute, that there muſt bz way 
0 to end controverſies ariſing, whith tend to break the peace of the ſoci- 


h. The natuve of Schiſm conſidered; Liberty of judginent and aut ha- 
rity diſtinguiſhed, the latter muſt be ferred with in 27 5 — ſacieties as 
to private perſons, What way the ght of nature directs to, for end- 
mg comroverſies, in an equality of power, that the leſs number yield to 
ihe greater + on what. Law of Nature that is founded. In a fl ubordi- 

arion of power that there muſt be a liberty of W et defined. Inde- 
pendency of particular Congregations conſideted. Eleftive Synods.. The 

Original of Church-Government as t6 con regations. The caſe parallel d 

' between civil and Church-Government, Where , 

beer of calling Synbds, and confirming their atts in the Magiſtrate. 


H E fourth thing which Natute dictates in reference to a Church 
ſociety, is, That there muſt be a way agreed upon to determine 
4 decide all thoſe controverſies ariſing in this ſociety,” which immediately 
vt the Waking the pedes and unity of it. We have feen_ ateady 
natural reaſon requires a diſparity between perſons in a ſociety, to 
im and conftitute a ſociety ; there miſt be order and power in Tome, 


: 


de mult be inferiority and ſubjection in others anſwering to the for- 


ed with 400 Trumpets: and the ſame number they report was uſed in Fob. ce. 


excommunicating Jefus of Nazareth, which was uſually done by the Ft. 


Magiſtrate, or the Rector of the Univerſity : As they tell us a ſtory of hed. cap. i. 
man coming to buy fleſh at Pombeditha (which was one of the three Vai 1 
7 p 1 Pirke Elie- 
trity, the other were Sora and Nebarda ) but offering ſome opprobrious fir. d. 226, 
knouage to R. Febuda then Governor of the Univerſity, he makes no Sed. 1 4: 


more to do, but prolatis tnbis homimnem excommunicavit, brings out his cap. 7. 


ere appeals finally lodge. The 


er; and by theſe we ſuppoſe a fociety to be now modeF'd; But na- 
PE —_— ture 
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_ furniſhed by nature not only with a receptive and concoctive fac 


, all ſocieties... 'The lattet, 1 impugning ſomewhat fundamental, in order 


This therefore the Church as a religious ſociety muſt likewiſe be en. 


ſociety, are either matter of different practice, or matter of different op 


ture muſt either be ſuppoſed defective in its defigns and contrivemeny 


as to the neceſſaries required for the management of them; or al 


there muſt likewiſe be implyed a ſufficient ptoviſion for the maintenang 
and preſervation of a ſociety thus entred into. It is no wiſe agrees 
to the wiſdom of nature to erect a fabrick with ſuch materials, wh; 
though they may lie one upon the other, yet if not fitly compacted to 
gether, will fall in pieces again as ſoon as it is ſet up: nor yet to f 
a body with mere fleſh and bones, and the ſuperiority of ſome menhe, 
above the other ; for unleſs there be joints and ſinews and ligatures © 
hold the parts together, the diſſolution will immediately follow the fy. 
mation of it. The end and deſign of nature is, preſervation and <p. 
tinuance, and therefore things neceſſary in order to that muſt be imply. 
ed in the firſt deſign of the being of the thing; ſo that at leaſt, as t 
its ſelf, there be no defect in order to that. This muſt in reaſon be 
ſuppoſed in all ſocieties, that when they are firſt entred, it muſt he upon 
ſuch terms as may be ſufficient to maintain and keep up thoſe ſocicties i 
that peace and order which is requiſite in order to the continuance gf 
them. For what diſeaſes are to bodies, age and fire are to buildin 

that diviſions and animoſities are to ſocieties, all equally tending to the 
ruine and deſtruction. of the things ey ſeize upon. And as bodies ar 


of what tends to their nouriſhment, but with an expulſive faculty d 
what would tend to the ruine of it; ſo all civil bodies muſt not only 
have ways to ſtrengthen them, but muſt have likewiſe a power to ex- 
pel and diſperſe thoſe noxious humours. and qualities, which tend to 
diſſolve the frame, compages and conſtitution of them. A power 
then to prevent miſchiefs is as neceſſary in a ſociety, as a power to ſettle 
things in order to the advancement of the common good of ſociety, 


dowed with, viz. a power to maintain its ſelf, and keep up peace and 
unity within its ſelf : which cannot otherwiſe be ſuppoſed ( conſidering 
the bhilious humour in mens natures, not wholly purged out by Chriltz 
nity) without ſome way to decide controverſies which will ariſe, d- 
ſturbing the peace of it. For the clearing of this, which much con- 
cerns the power and government of the Church, we ſhall conſider wut 
the controverſies are which tend to break the Churches peace: and what 
way the Law of Nature finds out for the ending of them. Which we 
are the more neceſſitated to ſpeak to, becauſe nothing hath begotten cui. 
troverſies more than the power of determining them hath don. 
The controverſies then which tend to break the peace of a teligiow 


. * 


nion. The former, if it comes from no juſt and neceſſary cauſe, and 
ends in a total ſeparation from that ſociety, the perſon, guilty of it u 
joined with, is juſtly call'd Schiſm; which (as one defines it) 1540 I's 
cleſiaſtical edition, as ſedition is a Lay-Schiſm; both being directly cor 
trary to that communion and friendlineſs, which ſhould be preſerved in 


to the end of conſtituting religious ſocieties, or being a leſſer matte), | 
wilfully taken up, and obſtinately maintained, is called Hereſie : wi 

two are ſeldom We out of each others company; and when they are 0 
gether, are like the blind and lame man in the Fable, the one lent * 
ther eyes, and the other lent him feet: one to find out what they 7 
fired, the other to run away with it when; they had it, The Hera 
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be uſeth his eyes to {pie out ſome cauſe or pretence of deſerting com- 
union; the Schiſmatick he helps him with his legs to run away from 
ir; but between them both, they rob the Church of its peace and uni- 
1 But in order to the making clear what the Churches power is in 
reference to theſe, we are to take notice of theſe things. Hrſt, That 
he Church hath no direct immediate power over mens opinions. So 
hat a matter of mere different opinion lies not properly within the 
nizance of any Church power: the reaſon of it is this, becauſe the 
end of power lodged in- the Church, is to preſerve the peace and unity 
ol its ſelf: now a mere different opinion doth not violate the bonds of 
ſociety 3 for 2 diverſitas 2 pinantium unitas non ſunt dodgure. 
Men may preſerve communion under different apprehenſions. So long 
then as diverfity of opinion tends not to the breaking the quiet and 
tranquillity of the Church of God, a man may fafel enjoy his own 
private apprehenſions, as to any danger of moleſtation rom Church Go- 
vernours; That is, ſo long as a man keeps his opinion to himſelf; and 
hath the power of being his own counfellor. It is not the difference of 
opinion formally conſidered when it is divulged abroad that is puniſh- 
able, but the tendency to Schiſm, which lies in the divulging of it, and 
drawing others away from the received Truths: For the opinion its ſelf 
is an internal a& of the mind, and therefore puniſhable by no external 
power, as that of the Magiſtrate or Church is; as no internal action is 
under the juriſdiction or authority of a Magiſtrate, any farther than as 
neceſſarily conjoyned with the outward action, or as it hath a direct in- 
fluence upon it. The caſe of þlaſphemy, which is a thing of the high- 
eſt nature in this kind, is not puniſhable by men, as blaſphemy implies 
low and under valuing thoughts of God; but as being a thing divulged 
(elſe no formal blaſphemy) it tends apparently to the diſhonour of God, 
and conſequently to the breaking in pieces all fuch ſocieties, whoſe 
great foundation is the belief of the Majeſty and Glory of God. So ido- 
latry under the Law was puniſhed, as it was immediately deſtructive of 


that obedience which men did owe to the true God. And under the A 
Goſpel, it is not mere difference of opinion, judgment, and apprehenſi- op | 


on, which lays men open to the Cenſures of that power which mode- 
rates and rules a: religious ſociety; but the indeavour by difference of 
opinion to alienate: mens ſpirits one from another, and thereby to break 
the ſociety into fractions and diviſions, is that which makes men liable 
to reſtraint: and puniſhment. From whence it follows, that where the 
peace and unity of the Church may be preſerved, and yet men keep up 
indifferent apprehenſſons of things, there is nothing deſerving any ſevere 
aimadverſion from the rulers of that ſociety : for a power corrective and 
vinditive muſt ſuppoſe ſomething acted contrary to the Laws and rules 
of the ſociety, ard the end of committing. that power into the hands of 
bovernours : now here is nothing of that nature; for the Laws of mu- 
wal ſociety are obſerved; and the end of Church Government is to ſee 
ue quid Eccleſia detriment capiat, leſt the Church as a fociety be any 
ways prejudiced: Which cannot be while men maintain that love, affe- 
Gon, and communion which becomes the members of ſuch a fociety. 
The unity then required in the Church is not an unity of judgment and 
pfrchenſion among the members of it; which though it be their duty 
0 mdeavour after, yet it is io farther attainable by mens indeavours than 
retiettion-is5 and Tue Chen in this ſenle, is one of the Jewels 
longing: ts: the Crown of Heaven. There is no neceffity then of in- 
RE Eo — tat nd quiring 
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quiring after an infallible, judge of controverſies, unleſs we had ſos 
promiſe and aſſurance from Chriſt, that the members of his Church mould 
never differ in their judgments from one another, and then what Need 
of an infallible Judge? and if Chriſt had appointed an infallible Judge 
he would infallibly have diſcovered jit to the minds of all ſober men. 
or elſe his infallibility could never attain its end: For while I que. 
ſtion whether my Judge be infallible or no, I cannot infallibly aſſent ;, 
any of his determinations. And where there is no ground for an ing. 
lible Judge, for any to pretend to it, is the worſt of ſuppoſable err 
becauſe it renders all others incurable by that apprehenſion, and take; z. 
way all poſlibility of repentance while men are under that perſuaſion, 
The unity then of the Church, is that of communion, and not that gx 
apprehenſion ; and different opinions are no farther Jiable to cenſur 
than as men by the broaching of them, do endeavour to diſturb the 
peace of the Church of Gd. croiads: 

That then which ſeems moſt liable to cenſures in a Church, is Schiſn, 
as being immediately deſtructive of that communion which ſhould be 
maintained in a religious ſociety. But as to this too, we muſt obſerre 
ſomething farther, and not to think and Judge. every, thing to deſerve 
the name, which is by many call'd Schiſm; it being well obſerved by 
a very learned and judicious Divine, that Herefte and Schiſm, as th 
are commonly uſed, are two Theological Scarecrows, with which, they u 
uſe to upbolda party in religion, uſe to fright away ſuch, as making enquiry 

into it, are ready to relinquiſh and oppoſe it, if it appear either erroneous 
or ſuſpicious, For as Plutarch reports of & Painter, who baving unskiffuly 
painted a Cock, chaſed ey all Cocks and Hens, that ſo the imperfeflim 
of his Art might not appear SON ſon with nature; ſo men willing fir 
ends, to admit of no fancy but their own, endeavour to hinder an enquiry 
into it, by way of compariſon of ſomewhat with it, peradventure truer, 
that ſo the deformity of their own might not appear. Thus he. Schiſm 
then, as it imports a ſeparation from communion with a Church ſocie- 
ty, is not a thing intrinſecally and formally evil in it ſelf, but is capa- 
ble of the differences of good and evil according to the grounds, reaſons, 
ends, and circumſtances inducing to ſuch a ſeparation. The withdray- 
ing from ſociety, is but the materiality of Schiſm; the formality of it 
muſt be fetched from the grounds on which that is built. It is there- 
fore a ſubje& which deſerves a ſtrict enquiry, what things thoſe arc 
which may make a withdrawing from a religious ſociety,” to which a 

man is joined, to be lawful: For as it is a. great fin on the one hand, 
unneceſſarily to divide and ſeparate from Church ſociety; fo it is an of 
fence on the other fide, to continue communion when it is a duty to 
withdraw it. For the reſolving this knotty and intricate Queſtion, | 
ſhall lay down ſome.things by way of premiſal, and come cloſely to the 
reſolution of PP; retro; a an 


* 


ors, 


with others ;, becauſe it his duty to profeſs himſelf a Chriſtian, and to 
own his religion publickly, and to partake of the Ordinances and Sacra 
ments of the Goſpel, which cannot be without ſociety with ſome Church 


Firſt, Every Chriſtian is under an obligation to join in Church ſuit 


, 


or other. Every Chriſtian, as ſuch, is bound to look upon himſelf 2 
the member of a body, vix. the viſible Church of Chriſt; and how ca 
he be known to be a member, who is not united with other parts of 
the body? There is then an obligation upon all Chriſtians, to engage Þ 
a religious ſociety with others, for partaking of the Ordinances 80 bal 
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Thether in a time when Churches are divided, it be a Chriſtian's duty to 
-ommunicate with any of thoſe parties which divide the Church, and 
not rather to ſuſpend the communion from all of them. A caſe not 
hard to be decided - for either the per fon queſtioning It, doth ſuppoſe 
the Churches divided to remain true Churches, but ſome to be more 


223 


Goſpel. It hath been a caſe diſputed by ſome (particularly by Gr tins | 
the ſuppoſed Author of a little Tract, An ſemper fit communicandum 
ſymbola® when he deſigned the Syncretiſm with the Church of Rome) 


pure than other; in which caſe, by virtue of his general obligation to 


communion, he is bound to adhere to that Church which appears moſt 
to retain its Evangelical purity: Or elſe he muſt ſuppoſe one to be a 
true Church, and the other not; in which the caſe is clearer, that he 
is bound to communicate with the true Church; or he muſt judge 
them alike impure, which is a caſe hard to be found; but ſuppoſing it 
ſo, either he hath joined fortherly with one of them, or he is now to 
chooſe which to join with; if he be joined already with that Church, 
and ſees no other but are as impure as that, he ig bound to declare 4+ 
gainſt the impurity of the Church, and to continue his communion 
wich it; if he be to chooſe communion, he may ſo long ſuſpend till he 
be ſatisfied, which Church comes neareſt to the primitive conſtitution, 


and no longer. And therefore I know not whether Chryſoſtome's act 


were to be commended, who after being made a Deacon in the Church 


| of Antioch oy Meletius, upon his death, becauſe Flavianus came in irre- 


gularly as Biſhop of the Church, would neither communicate with 
him, nor with. Paulinus another Biſhop at that time in the City, nor 
with the Meletians, but for three years time withdrew himſelf from 
communion with any of them. Much leſs were the Aizxeizper or 
the Hæſitantes as the Latins called them, to be commended, who after 
the determination of the Council of Chalcedon, againſt Eutyches, becauſe 
of great differences remaining in Egypt and the Eaſtern Churches, fol- 
lowed Zenoes Henoticum, and would communicate neither with the 
Orthodox Churches, nor Eutychiant. But I ſee not what cenſure Je- 
rome could incur, who going into the Dioceſe of Antioch, and finding 


the Churches there under great Diviſions, there being beſides the Arian 


Biſhop, three others in the Church of Amioch, Meletius, Paulinus, and 


the Perſons and Churches engaged in it. But if he had witlidraun lon- 
gr, he had offended: againſt his obligation to join in Church ſociet 


Socrat. hiſt. 


Eccleſ. lib. 
Go cap. 3. 
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 Falis, did ſo long ſuſpend communion with any of them, till he had 
ſatisfied himſelf about the octaſion of the Schiſm, and the innocency of 


vith others, for participation of Goſpel ordinances; which is the nece- 


lary Duty of every Chriſtian. e EG ADD Go, # 
. Sccondly, Buery Chriſtian actually joined in Church ſociety with others, 
i ſo long bound to maintain ſociety with them, till bis communion with 


F. 4. 


item becomes fin. | For nothing elſe; can juſtiſie withdrawing from ſuch 


i ſoclety, but the unlawfulneſs of continuing any longer in it. Suppo- 
ng a Church then to remain true, as to its conſtitution and effentials, 
ut there be many corruptions crept into that Church; whether is it 

the duty of a Chriſtian to:-withdraw from that Church becauſe of thoſe 


corruptions, and to gather new Churches only for purer adminiſtration, 


to join with them only: for that end? This as far as underſtand it, 


5 the ſtate of the Oontroverſie between our Parochial Churches, and 


the Co 
en this, Whether it is a fin to communicate with Churches true as to 


ongregational. The reſolution of this great Queſtion muſt depend 
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eſſentials, but ſuppoſed corrupt in the exerciſe of diſcipline > For Paro. 
chial Churches ate not denied to have the eſſentials of true Churches, 
by any ſober Congregational men. For there is in them the true word 

Pp of God preached, the true Sacraments adminiſtred, and an implicit 

. Covenant between Paſtor and People, in their joining together. Al 

| that is pleaded then, is corruption, and defect in the exerciſe and admi. 
niſtration of Church order and diſcipline. Now that it is lawful fa 
Chriſtians to join with Churches fo defect ive, is not only acknow led. 
Reſponſ. ad ed by reverend Mr. Norton in his anſwer to Apollonius, but largely and 
Syllg. fully proved. For which he lays down five propoſitions which deſerye 
Ref cep. 10 be ſerioully conſidered by all, which make that a plea for withdray. 
| ing from ſociety with other Churches. Fist, A believer may lawfully 
join himſelf in communion with: ſuch a Church, where he cannot en. 

joy all the ordinances of God; as in the Jewiſh Church, in our Saviour; 

time, which refuſed the. Goſpel of Chriſt, and the Baptiſm of Joby; 
and yet our Saviour bids us hear the Scribes and Phariſees fitting in 

Moſes chair, which hearing, faith. he, doth imply conundionem Eccleſ, 
Judaicæ, a joining with the Jewiſh Church; and ſo with Churches te. 
jecting an article of faith, as in the Church of Corinth the doctrine of 

. the re ſurrection, the Churches of Galatia the doctrine of juſtification by 
faith; but the Apoſtle no where requires ſeparation on that account 

from them. Secondly, A believer may lawfully join in communion 

with ſuch a Church in which ſome corruption in tlie worſhip of God is 
tolerated without reformation. As the offering on high places from 
Solomon to Hezekiab in the Church of Juda, obſervation of circumci- 

ſion, and the neceſſity of keeping the ceremonial Law in the Churches 

of Galatia. Thirdly, A believer may lawfully join himſelf in commu- 
nion with ſuch a Church in which ſuch are admitted to ſacraments 
who give no evident ſigns of grace, but ſeem to be Lovers of this world; 
which he proves, becauſe it is every one's main duty to examine hin- 
ſelf, and becauſe another's fin is no hurt to him, and therefore cannot 

keep him from his duty; and then by mens coming unworthily, aon 

luitur communio, licet minuitur conſolatio, the communion 1s not defiled, 
though the comfort of it be diminiſhed. He brings inſtance from the 
i Cor. 14. Church of Corinth, among whom were many ſcandalous, and had not 
1 Cor. 6. 4. Tepented, 2 Cor, 12. 20, 21. So in the Jewiſh Church which lay under 
ig. great corruptions, when our Saviour and his Kpoſtles communicate 
with it. Fourthly, Although a Believer join with ſuch a Church, he s 
not therefore bound with the guilt nor defiled with the pol lutions of & 
thers ; which he proves, becauſe it is lawful to do it, and ſo he con- 
tracts no guilt by it. Fifthly, A believer that hath joined himſelf to 
ſuch a Church, is not bound to withdraw, and ſeparate from ſuch a 
Church under pain of guilt if he doth it not, becauſe it implies a con- 
tradiction to be lawful to join to ſuch a Church, and yet unlawful to 

continue in its communion; for that ſpeaks:it to be a Church, and this 
latter to be no Church: and by chat he: doth imply it to be unlav- 

ful to ſeparate from any ſociety which is acknowledged to be a true 
Church. Thus for tliat learned and #everend: Man, by whom we { 
that the received Principles of the ſober and moderate part of thoſe 
of that perſuaſion, are not at ſuch a diſtance from others, as many ins 
gine. We ſee then that communicating with a Church not ſo Ep 

we deſire, is no fin; by the arguments by him produce And hov 1 

| ſhould, be chen lawful to wakdraw from füch a Church, yy - 
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durer communion, I underſtand not. This I am ſure was not the caſe 


o our Churches in their ſeparation from the Church of Rome: the 
main ground of which was the fin of GE with that Church 
in her Idolatry and Superſtition, and the impoſſibility of communica- 
ting with her, and not partaking of her fins, becauſe ſhe required a pro- 
ſellon of her errors, and the practice of her Idolatry as the neceſſary 
conditions of her communion; in which caſe it is a fin to communicate 

ith her. | ; EE | 
n And this leads me now to à cloſer reſolution of the caſe of with- F. 5. 
drawing from Churches in which men have formerly been aſſociated, © 
and the grounds which may make ſuch a withdrawing lawful. In order 
to that we muſt diſtinguiſn between theſe things. Firſt, Between cor- 

tions in the Doctrine of a Church, and corruptions in the practice of a 
Church. Secondly, Between corruptions whether in doctrine, or practice 
grofeſſed and avowed by a Church, and required as conditions of commu- 
nion in all members of it, and rorruptions crept in, and only tolerated in a 
Church. Thirdly, Between Non-communion as to the abuſes of a Church, 
and a poſitive and total ſeparation from a Church, as it is ſuch. From 
theſe things I lay down theſe following Propoſitions. 

Firſt, Where any Church is guilty of corruptions, both in doctrine and 
graflice, which it avoweth and profeſſeth, and requireth the owning them 
a neceſſary conditions of communion with her, there a Non-commiunion with 
that Church is neceſſary, and a total and poſitive ſeparation is lawful and 
convenient. I have {aid already that the neceſſity and lawfulneſs of this 
departing from communion with any Church is wholly to be reſolved by 
an enquiry into the grounds and reaſons of the action it ſelf, So that 
the matter of fact muſt of neceſſity be diſcuſſed, before the matter of 
Law as to ſeparation from the Church, be brought into debate. If there 
be a juſt and neceſſary cauſe for ſeparation, it muſt needs be juſt and 
neceſſary ; therefore the cauſe muſt be the ground of reſolving the na- 
ture of the Action. Schiſm then is a ſeparation from any Church upon 
any ſlight, trivial, unneceſſary cauſe; but if the cauſe be great and im- 
portant, a departure it may be, Schifm it cannot be. They who define 
Schiſm to be a voluntary ſeparation from the Church of God; if by vo- 
bntary they mean that where the will is the cauſe of it, the definition 
ſtands good and true: for that muſt needs be groundleſs and unneceſſary 
a to the Church it ſelf: but if by voluntary be meant a ſpontaneous 
departing fron communion with a Church, which was cauſed” by the 
corruptions of that Church, then a ſeparation may be ſo voluntary, and 
yet no Schiſm: for though it be voluntary, as to the act of departing, 
yet that is only conſequentially, ſuppoſing a cauſe ſufficient to take ſuch 
arelolution ; but what is voluntary aritecedently, that it hath no other 
Motive but faction and humour, that is properly Schiſm, and ought ſo 
to be looked upon; But in our preſent caſe, three things are ſuppoſed 
is the cauſes and motives to ſuch a forſaking communion. Firſt, Cor- 
rtion in Dactrint; the main ligature of a religious ſociety is the con- 
lent of it in doctrine with the rule of religion, the word of God. There- 
fore any thing: which tends to ſubvert and overthrow the foundation of 
the gathering ſuch a ſociety (which is the profeſſion and practice of the 
true religion) [yield ſufficient ground to withdraw from communion with 
thoſe who profeſs and maintain it; Not that every ſmall error is a juſt 
ground of ſeparation, for then there would be no end of ſeparation, and 
wen muſt ſeparate from one another; till knowledge: comes to 1 þ ok 
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fection, which will only be in glory; but any thibg which either . 


rectly or conſequentially doth deſtroy any fundamental article of b 
ſtian faith. Which may be as well done by adding to fundamental ar 

tictes, as by plain denying them. And my reaſon is this: becauſe the 
very ratio of a fundamental article doth imply, not only its neceſſity to 
be believed and practiſed (and the former in reference to the latter; for 
things are therefore neceſſary to be known, becauſe neceſſary to be 
done, and not e contra) but likewiſe its ſufficiency as to the end fy; 
which it is called fundamental. So that the articles of faith called fun- 
damental, are not only ſuch as are neceſſary to be believed, but if they 
be, are ſufficient for ſalvation to all that do believe them. Now he 
that adds any thing to be believed or done as fundamental, that is, ne. 
ceſſary to ſalvation, doth thereby deſtroy the ſufficiency of thoſe for: 
mer articles in order to ſal vation; for if they wete ſufficient, how cn 
new ones be neceſſary. The caſe will be clear by an inſtance. We af. 
ſert the ſatisfaction of Chriſt for ſinners to be a fundamental article, and 
thereby do imply the ſufficiency of the belief of that in order to ſaly;. 
tion; now if a Pope or any other command me to believe the merito- 
riouſneſs of good works with the ſatisfact ion of Chriſt as neceſſary to ſal. 
vation, by adding this, he deſtroys the former as a fundamental article: for 
if Chriſt's ſatisfaction be ſufficient, how can good works be meritorious? 
and if this latter be neeeſſary, the other was not; for if it were, what 
need this be added : Which is a thing the Papiſts with their new 
Creed of Pius the fourth would do well to confider 2 and others too, 
who ſo confidently aſſert that none of their errors touch the foundation 
of faith. Where there is now ſuch corruption in doctrine ſuppoſed in 
Church, withdrawing and ſeparatioh from ſuch a Church is as nece{- 
ſary as the avoiding of her errors, and not partaking of her fins is 
Thence we read in Scripture, of rejecting ſuch as are hereticks, and with- 
drawing from their ſociety, which will as well hold, as to Churches as 
Perſons, and ſo much the more, as the corruption is more dangerous, 
and the relation nearer of a member to a Church, than of one man to 2. 
nother: And from the reaſon of that command, we read in Ecclefiaſti- 
cal Hiſtory, that when Eulalius, Euphronius, and Placentius were con- 
ſtituted Biſhops of Antioch, being Arians, many both of the Clergy 
and people, who reſolved to adhere to the true faith, withdrew from the 
publick meetings, and had private Aſſemblies of their own. And after, 


when Leontius was made Biſhop'of Antioch, who favour'd the Arians, 


Flavianus and Diodorus, not only publickly reproved him for deſerting 
the Orthodox faith, but withdrew the people from communion with 
him, and undertook the, charge of them themſelves : So when Feli 
was made Biſhop of Rome, none of the Church of Rome would enter 
into the Church while he was there. And Vincentius Lirinenſis tells us 
a remarkable ſtory of Photinus\Biſhop of Sirmium in Pannonia, a man of 
great abilities and fame, who ſuddenly turned from the true faith, and 
though his people both loved and admired him, yet when they dif- 
cerned his errors, Quem antea quaſi arietem grægis ſequebantur, eundem 
deinceps| veluti lupum fugere cœperunt. Whom they followed before 4. 
the leader of the flock, they now run away from \as a dtvouring Walf 
This is the firſt thing which makes feparation, and withdraw ment 

communion, lawful and neceſſary; viz. corruption of doctrine. Ihe 
ſecond is Corruption of practice: ] ſpeak not of practice, as relating tothe 
civil converſation of men, but as it takes in the Agenda of Religion. 
When idolatrous cuſtoms, and ſuperſtitious practice are not only «<P! 
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into a Church, but are the preſcribed devotion of it: Such as the ado- 
ation of the Euchariſt (chiefly inſiſted on by Mr. Daill# in his Apolo- 
oy, a8 A cauſe of ſeparation from the Church of Rome) invocatioh of 
inks and Angels, worſhipping images, and others of a like nature, 
\ſed among the Papiſts, which are of themſelves ſufficient to make our 
ſeparation from them neceſſary. But then Thirdly, as an acceſſion to 
theſe two, is the publick owning and profeſſing them, and requiring 
them, as neceſſary conditions of communion, from all the members of 
heir Church, which makes our withdrawing from them unavoidably ne- 
cefſary, as long as we judge them to be ſuch corruptions as indeed they 
ire, For men not to for ſake the belief of errors, ſuppoſing them to be 
ſuch, is impoſſible; and not to forſake the practice and profeſſion of 


al the do&rines of that Church, not only to be errors, but to be certain 
and neceſſary truths: So that on this account, to believe there are any 
errors in the Church of Rome, is actually, and ipſo facto, to forſake the 
communion of that Church; becauſe the condition of its commnnion is 
the belief that there are none: And ſo that learned and rational Author 
there fully proves, that thoſe who require unlawful and unneceſſary 
conditions of communion, muſt take the imputation of Schiſm upon 
themſelves, by making ſeparation from them juſt and neceſſary. In this 
aſe, when corruptions in opinion or practice are thus required, as con- 
ditions of communion, it is impoſhble for one to communicate with ſuch 
: Church without fin; both materially, as the things are unlawful 
which he joyns with them in; and formally, as he judgeth them ſo. 
This is the firſt Propoſition. I 

The ſecond is, W here a Church retains the purity of doctrine in its pub- 
lil profeſſion, but hath a mixture of ſome corruptions, as to practice, which 
are only tolerated and not impoſed, it 1s not lawful to withdraw communion 
from ſuch a Church, much leſs to run into total ſeparation from it: For here 
1s no juſt and lawful cauſe given of withdrawing; here is no owned 
corruption of dofrine or practice, nor any thing required as a condition 
of communion, but what is in its ſelf neceſſary; and therefore there 
an be no plea, but only pollution, from ſuch a communion, which can- 
not be to any who do not own any ſuch ſuppoſed corruptions in the 
Church, Men may communicate with a Church, and-not communicate 
Vith the abuſes of a Church; for the ground of his communicating 
ls, its being a Church, and not a corrupt or defective Church. And 


both from the Church of the Jews in the caſe of Els ſons, and the 
hriſtian Churches of Aſia, and Corinth, where we read of many cor- 


thoſe Churches to ſeparate from them, which would have been, had it 


le another, more than anothers graces ſanctifie another? and why 
dorruption in another ſhould defile him more than in himſelf, and ſo 
ep him from communicating with himſelf? and what ſecurity any 
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them upon ſuch belief, were the higheſt hypocriſie: and to do ſo, and 
not to forſake the communion of that Church where theſe are owned, 
x apparently contradictious (as Mr. Chillingworth well obſerves) ſeeing Anjw. to 


the condition of communion with 1t 1s, that we muſt profeſs to believe * 33 


hat men are not themſelves guilty, by partaking with thoſe who are 
zullty of corruptions in a Church, might be eaſily and largely proved, 
Wptions reproved, yet nothing ſpoken of the duty of the members of 


en a {in to communicate with thoſe Churches when ſuch corruptions 
dere in it, Beſides, what reaſon is there that one mans fins ſhould de- 
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verſe, and ſo turn at laſt to make men Anchorets, as it hath done ſo 


one can have in the moſt refined Churches, but that there is omen. 
alous, or at leaſt unworthy perfon among them ? and whether th,” 
is not his duty to try and examine all himſelf particularly, with 1 
he communicates? and why his preſence at one Ordinance ſhould wo 


it more than at another? and why at any more than in worldly con. 


Many other reaſons might be produced againſt this, which 1] fordear. 


being fully ſpoke to by others. And ſo I come to the Third Propoſii. 
on, which is © "0 

| Where any Church, retaining purity of doctrine, dath require the om. 
ing of, and conforming to any unlawful or ſuſpetted fractice, men may lan. 
fully deny conformiſy tot and communion with that Church in ſuch thing, 
without incurring the guilt of Schiſm. I ſay not: Men may proceed t, 
poſitive Schiſm as it is call'd, that is, erecting of new Churches, Which 
from Cyprian is call'd erigere Altare contra Altare but only that with. 


drawing communion from a Chruch in unlawful or ſuſpected things, 


doth not-lay men under the guilt of Schiſm: which becauſe I knoy 
it may meet with ſome oppoſition from thoſe men, who will ſooner call 
men Schiſmaticks than prove them ſo, I ſhall offer this reaſon for it t 
conſideration. If our ſeparation from the Church of Rome was there. 
fore lawful, becauſe ſhe required unlawful things, as conditions of her 
communion ; then where-ever ſuch things are required by any Church, 
non-communion with that Church in thoſe things will be lawful too; 
and where non-communion is lawful, there can be no Schiſm in it 
Whatever difference will be thought of, as to the things impoſed by the 
Church of Rome and others, will be ſoon anſwered by the proportiorable 
difference between bare non-conformity, and total and poſitive ſeparation, 
What was in its ſelf lawful and neceſſary then, how comes it to be un- 
lawful and unneceſſary now? Did that juſtifie our withdrawing from 
them, becauſe they required things unlawful, as conditions of commu- 
nion; and will not the ſame juſtifie other mens non-conformity, in 


things ſuppoſed by them unlawful? If it be ſaid here, that the Popes 


Picus Mi- 
rand, Apol. 
p. 22 53 226, 


power was an uſurpation, which is not in lawful Governours of 
Churches; it is ſoon replyed, That the Pope's uſurpation mainly lies in 
impoſing things upon mens conſciences as neceſſary, which are doubt- 
ful, or unlawful; and where-ever the ſame thing is done, there is an 
uſurpation of the ſame nature, though not in ſo high a degree; and it 
may be as lawful to withdraw communion from one as well as the other. 
If it be ſaid that men are bound to be ruled by their Goverours, in de- 
termining what things are lawful, and what not? To this it is anſwer- 
ed: firſt, no true Proteſtant can ſwear blind obedience to Church Go- 
vernours in all things. It is the higheſt uſurpation to rob men of the 
liberty of their judgments: That which we plead for againſt the Pa- 
piſts, is, that all men have eyes in their heads as well as the Pope; 
that every one hath a judicium private diſcretionis, which is the rulc ot 
practice, as to himſelf; and though we freely allow a miniſterial powel, 
under Chriſt, in the Governours of the Church, yet that extends not to 
an obligation upon men, to go againſt the dictates of their own reaton 
and conſcience. Their power is only directive and declarative, and in 
matters of duty can bind no more than reaſon and evidence brought fron 
Scripture by them doth. A man hath not the power over his own un- 
derſtanding, much leſs can others have it. Nullus credit aliquid eſſe verum 
quia vult credere id eſſe verum; non eſt enim in poteſtate hominis facere g - 
1 7 
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quid apparere intellectui ſuo verum quando voluèrit. Either therefore men 
out any reſtriction or limitation; (which if it be not uſurpation and do- 
minion over others faith in them, and the worſt of implicite faith in o- 
chers, it is hard to define what either of them is,) or elſe if they be 


dound to obey only in lawful things; I then enquire who muſt be judge 


phat things are lawful in, this caſe, what not ? if the Governours ſtill; 
then the power will be abſolute again; for to be ſure, whatever they 
command, they will ſay is lawful, either in it ſelf,” or as they command 
t: if every private perſon muſt judge what 1s lawful, and what not; 


which is commanded (as when all is ſaid, every man will be his own 


judge in this caſe, in things concerning his own weltare) then he is no 
&rther bound to obey than he judgeth the thing to be lawful which is 
commanded. The plea of an erroneous conſcience, takes not off the ob- 
ligation to follow the dictates of it; for as he is bound to lay it down, 
ſuppoſing it erroneous, ſo he is bound not to go againſt it, while it is 
not lad down, But then again, if men are bound to ſubmit to Gover- 
nours in the determination of lawful things, what plea could our Re- 
formers have to withdraw themſelves from the Pope's yoke? it might 
have till held true, Boves arabant & Aſinæ paſcebantur ſimul, which is 
4quinas his argument for the ſubmiſſion of inferiours in the Church to 


their ſuperiours: for did not the Pope plead to be a lawful Governour, 


and if men are bound to ſubmit to the determination of Church Gover- 


nours, as to the lawfulneſs of things, they were bound to believe him 
in that as well as other things; and ſo ſeparation from that Church was 
unlawful then: So that let men turn and wind themſelves which way 
they will, by the very ſame arguments that any will prove ſeparation 
from the Church of Rome lawful, becauſe ſhe required unlawful things, 


as conditions of her communion, it will be proved lawful, not to con- 


form to any ſuſpe&ed or unlawful practice, required by any Church 
Governours upon the ſame terms; if the thing ſo required, be after 
ſerious and ſober enquiry, judged unwarrantable by a man's own con- 
ſcience, And withal it would be farther conſidered, whether when 
our beſt Writers againſt the Papiſts, do lay the imputation of Schiſm, 
not on thoſe who withdraw communion, but on them for requiring 
ſuch conditions of communion (whereby they did rather eje& men out 


of their communion, than the others ſeparate from them) they do nor 


by the {ame arguments, lay the imputation of Schiſm on all who re- 
quire ſuch conditions of communion, and take it wholly off from thoſe 
who refuſe to conform for conſcience ſake. To this I ſhall ſubjoin the 
judgment of as a learned and judicious a Divine, as moſt our Nation 


tath bred, in his excellent (though little) Tract concerning Schiſm. 
* In thoſe Schiſms, ſaith he, which concerri fact, nothing can be a juſt 


are bound to obey Church Governours in all things abſolutely, with- 


Job 1. 14. 
SUMM. 2.2. 


452. arp. 6. 


Mr. Hales 


Z cauſe of refuſing communion, but only to require the execution of Schi, 
lome unlawful or ſuſpe&ed act; for not only in reaſon, but in religion ?: 8. 


too, that Maxim admits of no releaſe, cautiſſimi cujuſque præceptum 
: quod dubitas ne 2 And after inſtanceth in the Schiſm about 
„ Mage-worſhip, determin'd by the ſecond Council of Nice, in which 
he pronounceth the Schiſmatical party to be the Synod it ſelf, and 


- 


that on theſe grounds: Firſt, becauſe it is acknowledged by all, that 


| ts a thing unneceſſary. Secondly, it is by moſt ſufpected. Third- 

F ly, it is by many held utterly unlawful: Can then (faith he) the 

enjoining of ſuch a thing be ought elſe but abuſe ? or can the refu- 
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fal of communion here, be thought any other thing than duty? Her 
+ or upon the like occaſion, to ſeparate, may peradventure bring der 
ſonal trouble or danger (againſt which it concerns any honeſt man t 
have pectus preparatum) farther harm it cannot do, ſo that in theſe 
* caſes you cannot be to ſeek what to think, or what you have to 4, 
cc and afterwards propounds it as a remedy to prevent Schiſm, to have 
< all Liturgies and publick forms of ſervice ſo framed, as that they 44. 
* mit not of particular and private fancies, but contain only ſuch thing, 
<« in which all Chriſtians do agree. For, faith he, conſider of all the 
« Liturgies that are, and ever have been, and remove from them why. 
4 ever is ſcandalous to any party, and leave nothing but what all agree 
« on; and the evil ſhall be, that the publick ſervice and honour gf 
« God ſhall no ways ſuffer : Whereas, to load our publick forms, with 
the private fancies upon which we differ, is the moſt ſovereign way 
to perpetuate Schiſm unto the World's end. Prayer, Confeſſion, 
« Thankſgiving, reading of Scriptures in the plaineſt and ſimpleſt man- 
* ner, were matter enough to furniſh out a ſufficient Liturgy, though 
nothing either of private opinion, or of Church Pomp, of Garments 
or preſcribed geſtures, of Imagery, of Muſick, of matter concerning 
« the dead, of many ſuperfluities, which creep into the Church, under 
the name of Order and Decency, did interpoſe it ſelf, To charge 
Churches and Liturgies with things unneceſſary, was the firſt begin. 
« ning of all ſuperſtition ; and when ſcruple of conſcience began to be 
“ made, or pretended ; there Schiſm began to break in; if the ſpecial 
„guides and Fathers of the Church, would be a little ſparing of in. 
« cumbring Churches with ſuperfluities, or not over rigid, either in re- 
“ viving obſolete cuſtoms, or impoſing new, there would be far les 
« cauſe of Schiſm or Superſtition; and all the inconvenience were like 
ly to enſue, would be but this, they ſhould in ſo doing yield a littl 
* to the imbecillity of their inferiors, a thing which St. Paul would 
ce never have refuſed to do: mean while, whereſoever falſe or ſuſpeQed 
opinions are made a piece of Church Liturgy, he that ſeparates s 
« not the Schiſmatick ; for it is alike unlawful, to make profeſſion af 
« known or ſuſpected falſhood, as to put in practice unlawful or ſuſpe- 
« ed actions. Thus far that excellent perſon, whoſe words I hare 
taken the pains to tranſcribe, becauſe of that great wiſdom, judgment, 
and moderation, contained in them; and the ſeaſonableneſs of his cout: 
fel and advice, to the preſent poſture of affairs among us. Were ve 
ſo happy but to take off things granted unneceſſary by all, and ſuſpecdel 
by many, and judged unlawful by ſome; and to make nothing the 
bonds of our communion, but what Chriſt hath done, viz. one faith, 
one baptiſm, Oc. allowiug a liberty for matters of indifferency, and 
bearing with the weakneſs of thoſe who cannot bear things which 0 
thers account lawful, we might indeed be reftored to a true Primitive 
Juſtre far ſooner, than by furbiſhing up ſome antiquated ceremon's, 
which can derive their pedigree no higher, than from ſome ancient c 
ſtom and tradition. God will one day convince men, that the Uni 
of the Church lies more in the Unity of faith and affection, than in 
uniformity of doubtful rites and ceremonies. The bond of Church. 
communion ſhould be ſomething common to ſtrong and weak Chriſtian 
as St. Auſtin ſaith of the rule of faith, that it is pufillis magniſque © 
munis ;, and certainly the Primitive Church, that did not charge melt 


faith with ſuch a load of articles, as now in theſe latter ages 2 
0 c 
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charged with, would much leſs burden men with impoſing doubtful 
-a&ices upon them, as the ground of Church-communion. And for 
ublick forms of Divine ſervice, ſuch of all things certainly ſhould be 
o compoſed, as to be the leaſt ſubje& to any ſcruple from any perſons 
chatſoever 3 being on purpoſe compoſed for the declaring mens unity 
and conſent in their publick worſhip: And thoſe who are the moſt ad- 
1:4cd to any one form, can never plead it unlawful to amend it, where- 
zs others may, that it is not lawful or convenient, at leaſt to uſe it 
without ſuch alterations. And therefore, were there that ſpirit of mu- 
tual condeſcenſion, which was moſt certainly in Zcclefid primo primitivd, 
z Gratian ſomewhere ſpeaks, in the firſt and truly primitive Church in 
the Apoltles time; our breaches as to this thing too, might ſoon be clo- 
ſed up, and the voice of Schiſm be heard among us no more. It argued | 
very much the prudence and temper of the French Churches, in compo- 
ing their publick forms of Pager, that they were ſo far from inſerting 
any thing controverſial into them, that Amyraldus tells us, the Papiſts 
themſelves would uſe them. Et quod vix credibile eſſet niſi publice viſe · De ſeceſſ. ab 
' retur, eas inſeruerunt in eos libros in quos congeſſerunt varias precationum Feel. Rom. 
formulas. And that which men would ſcarce believe unleſs they ſaw 4h ag 
it, they inſerted them into their own prayer-books. The ſame temper conſt. p.225. 
was uſed by our Reformers in the compoſing our Liturgy, in reference 
to the Papiſts, to whom they had then an eſpecial eye, as being the only 
party then appearing, whom they deſired to draw into their communion, 
by coming as near them as they well and ſafely could: And certainly 
thoſe holy men, who did ſeek by any means to draw in others, at ſuch 
2 diſtance from their principles as the Papiſts were, did never intend by 
what they did for that end, to exclude any truly tender conſciences from 
their communion. That which they laid as a bait for them, was never 
intended by them as a hook for thoſe of their own profeſſion. But the 
lame or greater reaſon which made them ſeek fo much at that time (be. | 
ore the rent between the Papiſt and us was grown to that height it is 
now at; they being then in hopes by a fair complyance to have brought | 
the whole Kingdom to join with them) I ſay the ſame reaſon which at 
that time made them yield ſo far to them then, would now have perſua- | 
ded them to alter and lay afide thoſe things which yield matter of of- ; 
fence, to any of the ſame” profeſſion with themſelves now. For ſurely | 
none will be ſo uncharitable towards thoſe of his own profeſſion, as not 
to think there is as much reaſon to yield in compliance with them, as 
with the Papiſts. And it cannot but be looked upon as a token of God's 
ſeyere diſpleaſure againſt us, if any, though unreaſonable propoſals of 
peace between us and the Papiſts ſnould meet with ſuch entertainment 
among many; and yet any fair offers of union and accommodation a- 
mong our felves, be fo coldly embraced and entertainſee. 
Having thus far ſhewed how far the oblipation to keep in a Church F. 7. 
ſociety doth reach to the ſeveral members of it : I now proceed to ſhew 
What way the light of nature directs men to for the quieting and com- 
Ming any differences which may ariſe in ſuch a ſociety tending to 
break the peace of it. But before I come to the particular ways dire&- 
d to, by the Law of nature, for ending Controverſies in the Church, 
[ſhall lay down ſome things by way of caution, for the right under- 
lending of what is already ſpoken, left 1 ſhould be thought inſtead of 
Pleading for peace, to leave a door open for an univerſal liberty, and 
pave a new cauſeway towards Babel. Firſt, that though it be _—_— 
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ful not to conform to unlawful or ſuſpected practices in a Church, yet 


it is not therefore lawful to erect new Churches. For all other eſſentia, 
ſuppoſed in a Church, a mere requiring conformity in ſome ſuſpegeg 
rites, doth not make it to be no true or ſound Church, as to other 
things, from which it is lawful to make a total divorce and ſeparation 
A total ſeparation is when a new and diſtin ſociety for worſhip is en. 
tred into, under diſtin& and peculiar officers governing by Laws and 
Church-rules different from that form which they ſeperate from. This 
I do not aſſert to be therefore lawful, becauſe ſome things are required 
which mens conſciences aae unſatisfied in: unleſs others proceed to e. 
ject and caſt them wholly out of communion on that account, in which 
- caſe. their ſeparation is neceſſary, and their ſchiſm unavoidable, 5, 
condly, therefore I aflert, that as to things in the judgment of the Pri. 
mitive and Reformed Churches left undetermined by the Law of God, 
and in matters of mere order and decency, and wholly as to the form 
. of Government, every one notwithſtanding what his private judgment 
way be of them, is bound for the peace of the Church of God to ſub. 
mit to the determination of the lawful Governours of the Church. And 
this is that power of ending controverſies which I ſuppoſe to be lodged 
in a Church ſociety ; not ſuch a one as whereto every man is bound 
to conform his private judgment, but whereto every private perſon is 
bound to ſubmit in order to the Churches peace. That is, that in an 
controverſies ariſing in a Church, there is ſuch a power ſuppoſed, that 
may give ſuch an authoritative deciſion of the controverſie in which 
both parties are bound to acquieſce, ſo as to act nothing contrary to 
that deciſion, For as it is ſuppoſed that in all contracts and agreements 
for mutual ſociety, men are content to part with their own liberties for 
the good of the whole; ſo likewiſe to part with the authority of their 
own judgments, and to ſubmit to the determination of things by the ru- 
lers of the {ſociety conſtituted by them. For there muſt be a difference 
made between the: liberty and freedom of a man's own judgment, and 
the authority of it: for ſuppoſing men out of all ſociety, every man 
hath both; but ſocteties being entred, and contracts made, though men 
can never part with the freedom of their judgments, (mer not having s 
Defpotical power over their own underſtandings) yet they muſt part wich 
the authority of their judgments, i. e. in matters concerning the Govert- 
ment of the ſociety, they muſt be ruled by perſons in authority over 
them. Elſe there can be nothing imagined but confuſion, and diſorder, 
inſtead of peace and unity in every civil ſtate and ſociety. The ale l 
the ſame in a religious ſociety too, in which men muſt be ſuppoſed to pat 
with the authority of their own judgments in matters concerning the 60 
vernment of the Church, and to ſubmit to what is conſtituted and a 
pointed by thoſe who are intruſted with the care and welfare of i. Ell 
it is impoſſible there ſhould be unity and peace in a Church confidere 
as a ſociety ; which is as much as to ſay, there neither is, nor can 
ſuch a ſociety. And that God hath commanded that which is naturally 
impoſſible; I mean, freedom from diviſions, and the unity and y 
of his Church: Which will appear from hence, becauſe: it can never 
expected that all men ſhould be exactly of one mind, Either then * 
retaining their private apprehenſions, are bound to acquieſce in what 1 
publickly determined, or there is a neceſſity of perpetual confuſions * 
the Church of God. For the main inlet of all diſturbances and 1 
in the Church, is from hence, that men conſider themſelves abſolute } 
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and not as members of a governed ſociety, and ſo that they may fol- 
low their own private judgments, and are bound ſo to do in matters be- 
longing to the Government of the Church, and not to acquieſce for the 
Churches peace in what is eftabliſhed in order to the ruling of this ſo 
-onftiruted ſociety, by lawful authority. 3 

Theſe things premiſed, the way is now fully cleared for the diſco- F. 
rering what ways are preſcribed by the Light of Nature for ending con- 
roverfies in the Church; which will appear to be theſe two. 

1. In ſocieties wherein perſons act with an equality of power, for the 
ending differences arifing, the lefs number muſt always acquieſce in the de- 
termination of the greater. And therefore it is a generally received 
Axiome, that in all ſocieties pars major jus habet univerſitatis, the great- 
er part hath the power of the whole: And it is a ſtanding rule in the 


9 


Civil Law, refertur ad univerſos quod public fit per majorem partem, c. de decu- 
which is determined by the Lawyers to hold not of the perſons in pow- Ie 
er, but of the perſons preſent at the determination; as when Alexander timem Pet. 
Severus made fourteen of the Viri Confulares to be Curatores Urbis joyn- Fi 7 
ed with the Præfectus Urbis, to determine cafes brought before them, _ 3 
what was determined by the greater part of thoſe preſent, was looked verſis Reg. 
upon as binding, as if the whole number had been there. And this <= Law 
Hriſlotle lays down as one of the fundamental laws of a Democratical Atez. Se- 
Government. 6, u du den os wAdon, Y & dh mw THAO N Thr If) an ee. 
% That muſt be looked on as a juſt and final deciſion of a caſe de- palit. , g. 
bated, which the major part determines. And therefore rationally in- cp. 2. 
fers, that in a Democracy the poorer fort (and ſo likewiſe the worſe) 
muſt always bear the greateſt ſway, becauſe they are the moſt, Which 
Is an unavoidable inconvenience in that form of Government whether 
in Church or State. The ſame he elf-where applies to other forms of 
Government which have a multitude of rulers, as Ariſtocracy and Oli- 
garchy : That which ſeems good to the moſt obtains as a Law amongſt 
all, Which Appian thus briefly expreſſeth, ay wAdor Smguomregy* and 
Dinoyſ. Halicarnaſſæeus d, m aw dE mis wAdon, Tim vingy, the one . » 
ſceaking of matter of fact, that it doth obtain, the other of matter of Law de jure tel. 
that it ſhonld do ſo. It appears then from the Law and light of Nature, ©* EN 
that wherever any multitude acts in an equality of power, the greater 15 . 
part have the power of the whole; not from any right which the major 
part hath as ſuperior over the leſs; but from the Law of Nature, which 
will have every part ordered for the good of the whole; which good 
cannot oft times be obtained without a fpecial determination on one 
| de or other; nor that determination have its effect, if the Act of the 
Wajor part may be reſcinded by the leſs. So that in every thing requiring 
fecal determination, this is to be eſteemed the moſt juſt and final de- 
dion which is done by the major part: For it would be manifeſtly un- 
Jt for the leſſer part to determine the greater, and therefore by the 
AV of Nature, the greater part hath the right of the whole. 
1 2. In a ſociety conſiſting of many particular companies or congregations, 
re muſt be a ſubordination of powers by the Law of Nature, which 
Hantg a right of appeal to an injured perſon from the lower and ſtibordi- 
we power to the bigher and ſuperior. Appealing is defined by the Law- V. Fac on- 
1 be Provocatio ini quæ ſententiæ querelam continens. An addreſs ung og 
al Sher power with complaint of wrong: and fo in general it is de- 7. 4 Jy. 
ed by Ulpian to be ab inferioris Judicis ſententid ad ſupertorem provg- l. 1. P. de 
ati : bu t . 3 . | | * Appel. Hot- 
as Hottoman obſerves, appeals may ſometimes be made to à 5m com., 


co-ordinate urs. 
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co-ordinate power upon complaint of injuſtice done. As one Præioi 
Conſul, Tribune might be appealed to, from the ſentence of another 
The original of appeals then is, that injuries may be redreſſed, and in 


order to that, nature dictates that there ought to be a ſubordination of 


powers one to another, leſt any injury done through corruption or . 
norance of the immediate Judges, prove irremediable. To which pur. 
controv. 4. poſe our learned Whitaker ſaith, that Appeals are juris divini & ny. 
. ere. ralis, & in omni ſacietate admodum neceſſariæ; propter multorum jug. 
cum vel iniquitatem, vel ignorantiam; alioqui actum eſſet de innocente f 
non liceret ab iniqua ſententia appellare : So that appeals are founded 
upon natural right, leſt men ſhould be injured in any determination of 
a caſe, by thoſe who have the cognizance of it. And in order to a re. 
dreſs of wrongs, and ending controverſies, nature tells us that Appeal 

muſt not be infinite, but there muſt be ſome power, from whence 4 
peals muſt not be made: What that ſhould be, muſt be determined in 
the ſame manner that it is in Civils; not that every controverſie in the 
Church muſt be determined by an OFEcumenical Council, but that it i; 
in the power of the ſupreme Magiſtrate, as Supreme head in cauſe 
Eccleſiaſtical, to limit and fix this ſubordination, and determine how 
far it ſhall go, and no farther. The determination being in order to 
the peace of the Church, which Chriſttan Magiſtrates are bound to 
look after, and ſee that cauſes hang not perpetually - without decif- 
on: And, ſo we find the Chriſtian Emperours conſtituting to whom 
7«ſt. auth. Appeals ſhould be made, and where they ſhould be fixed, as "Juſinim 
=. Hg and Theodaſius did. For when the Church is incorporated into the 
Theod. cod. Commonwealth, the chief authority in a Commonwealth as Chriſtian, 
4e SS. Ec. belongs to the ſame to which it doth as a Commonwealth: But of that 
, already. It is then againſt the Law and Light of Nature, and the ns 
tural right of every man, for any particular company of men, calling 
themſelves a Church, to engroſs all Eccleſiaſtical power ſo into their 
hands, that no liberty of Appeals for redreſs can be made from i. 
Which (to ſpeak within compaſs) is a very high uſurpation made upon 
the Civil and Religious Rights of Chriſtians; becauſe it leaves men ut- 
der a cauſeleſs cenſure, without any authoritative vindication of them 
from it. As for that way of ele&ive Synods, ſubſtitued in the place af 
authoritative power to determine controverſies, it is a azqoy @apyery 
which will never be ſoveraign enough to cure the diſtemper it 5 
Grat. de brought for: For elective Synods are but like that which the Lawyers 
2 3. call arbitrium boni viri, which they diſtinguiſh from arbitrium ex cn 
cap. 20. promiſſo, and binds no farther than the party concerned doth judge the 
fell. 46. ſentence equal and juſt. So that this helps us with no way to end colt 
' troverſies in the Church, any farther than the perſons engaged are v1: 
ling to account that juſt which ſhall be judged in their caſe." Taking 
then a coercive power, only for ſuch a one as may authoritatively decid 
a controverſie, we ſee what great reaſon there is for what the Hiſtorian 
obſerves: Arbitriis ii ſe debent interponere, qui non parentem coerce 
el. Pa. poſſunt; That all power of arbitration ſhould have ſome juridical po" 
_— er going along with it, to make a final end of quarrels. But ts 
which ſeems yet more ſtrange to me, is this, that by thoſe who aſſert 
the Independency of particular Congregations, it is ſo hotly pleaded, 
that Chriſt hath given every particular Congregation a power over E 
own members, to determine controverſies arifing between them: bus 


that if one, or many of theſe particular Congregations ſhould 45 4 
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break the rule, he hath left no power authorltatively to decide what 
hould be done in ſuch cafes. Can we conceive that Chriſt ſhould 
-ovide more for the cafes of particular perſons, than of particular 
Churches? And that he ſhould give authority for determining one, and 
not the other? Is there any more coactive power given by any to Sy- 
nods, or greater officers, than there is by them to particular Church- 
e which power is only declarative as to the rule, though authorita- 
tive as to perſons wherever it is lodged. Is there not more danger to 
God's people, by the ſcandals of Churches, than perſons? Or did Chriſt's 
power of governing his people reach to them only as particular con- 
egations? Doth not this too ſtrongly favour of the Pars Donati? 
only the Meridies muſt be rendred a particular Congregational Church, 
where Chriſt cauſeth his Flock to reſt > But ſuppoſing the Scripture 
not expreſly to lay down à rule for governing many Churches, are men 
out-lawed of their natural rights? that Tuppoſihg a wrong ſentence paſ- 
ſed in the Congregation, there is no hopes, way, or means to redreſs 
his injury, and make his innocency known? Doth this look like an in- 
ſtitution of Chriſt > But that which I conceive is the pom $4596; 
and the original of this miſtake, is, that the Churches we read of firſt 
planted in Scripture, were only particular Congregations; and there- 
fore there is no proper Church-power beyond them, or above them. I 
meddle not with the antecedeiit now, which is largely diſcuſſed by o- 
thers; but the extream weaknels of the conſequence, 1s that I am here 
obliged to diſcover. For what a ſtrange ſhortneſs of diſcourſe is it to 
argue thus, 1f when there was but one Congregation, that Congregatiori 
had all power within its ſelf; then when there are more particular Con- 
pregations, it muſt be ſo; and yet this is the very foundation of all 

thoſe Kingdoms of Tvetot, as one calls then, thoſe ſole ſelf-goyerning 
Congregations. When there was but one Congregation in a Church, it 

was neceſſary if it had any Church power, that it muſt be lodged in 

that one Congregation: But when this Congregation was multiplyed 

Into many more is it not as neceſſary for their mutual government, there 

ſhould be a common power governing them together, as a joynt-ſocie- 

ty? Beſides, the firſt Congregational Church in the New Teſtament, 

vis, that of Jeruſalem, could be no particular organical Church; for 

it had many, if not all, univerſal officers in it; and if they were the 

fred Paſtors of that Church, they could not, according to the principles of 

thoſe who thus ſpeak, preach to any other Congregation but their own; 

by vertue of their office: And ſo, either their Apoſtolical office and 
commiſſion muſt be deſtroyed, if they were Paſtors of particular organi- 
al Churches; or if their Apoſtolical office be aſſerted, their Paſtorſhip 
of particular organical Churches is deſtroyed by their own principles 
who afſert that the Paſtor of a Church can do no Paſtoral oi out o 
his own Congregation. The caſe is the ſame, as to other Churches ; 
planted by the Apoſtles and governed by themſelves; which two, as far 
s I can find in the New Teſtament, were of an equal extent; viz. that 
al the Churches planted by the Apoſtles, were chiefly governed of 
themſelves, though they had ſubordinate officers under them; Theſe 
irſt Churches then were not ſuch patticular organized Churches, but 
they were as the firſt matter of many Congregations to be propagated 
wut of them; which after made one ſociety, conſiſting of thoſe ſeveral 
Vugregations imbodied together, and ruled by one common govern= 
ment. As in a College, every Tutor hath his own pupils, which he 
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rules; and if we ſuppoſe but one Tutor at firſt in the College, with h. 
pupils, all the power, both common to the ſociety, and peculiar to hi 
Hock, is joined together; but when there are many more Tutors, þ,. 
ving Pupils under their charge, all theſe, for their better ordering a; , 
ſociety, muſt be governed by the common government of the Col . 
to which the particular government of every Tutor is and muſt be {, 
ordinate: But this will be more fully made appear in the Original g 
Civil government. It is far more evident, that all Civil power lay a 
firſt in Adam and his family, and afterwards in particular families, than 
that all Church power lay in particular Congregations at firſt, W. 
may then with as good reaſon ſay, that there is no lawful Civil G.. 
vernment now, but that of particular families; and that no National 
Government hath any right or power over particular families, becauſe 
families had once all Civil power within themſelves; as becauſe it i; 
ſuppoſed, that all Church-power lay firſt in particular Congregation, 
therefore there muſt be no Church power above them; nor that par. 
cular Congregations are ſubject to ſuch Government as is requiſite fr 
the regulating of the ſociety in common, as comprehending in it many 
particular Congregations. Let them ſhew then, how any Government 
in the State 1s lawful, when families had the firſt power, and by whit 
right now thoſe families are ſubordinate to the Civil Magiſtrate, aud 
what neceſlity there is for it; and by the very ſame reaſons will ye 
ſhew the lawfulneſs of Government in the Church over many Congre. 

gations, and that thoſe are by the ſame right, and upon the ſame ne- 
ceſſity, to ſubordinate themſelves to the Governours of the Church con. 
ſidered as a {ſociety taking in many particular Congregations. The P 
rallel runs on farther and clearer ſtill : For as the heads of the {ever 
families after the Flood, had the command over all dwelling under their 
roofs, while they remained in one family; and when that increaſed 
into more, their power was extended over them too; which was the tirl 
original of Monarchy in the world: So the planters of the firſt Churd 
es, that while the Church was but one Congregation, had power over 
it, then this Congregation, was multiplied into more, their power e. 
a extended over them all. And as afterwards, ſeveral heads d 

amilies upon their encreaſe, did conſtitute diſtin& Civil Governments 
wherein were ſubordinate officers, but thoſe Governments themſelves 
were co-ordinate one with another: So in the Church, ſo many Cots 
gregations as make up one Provincial, or National ſociety (as {uccell 
on and prudence doth order the bounds. of them) do make up fever 
particular Churches, enjoying their officers ruling them, but ſubord- 
nate to the Governours of the Church in common: Which ſociety, N. 
tional or Provincial, is ſubordinate to none beyond its ſelf, but enjoys 7 
free power within its felf of ordering things for its own. Governmen 
as it judgeth moſt convenient, and agreeable to the rules of Scripture 
The ſumm then of what I ſay, concerning ſubordination of officers and 
powers in the ſociety of the Church, is this, that by the light and La 
of Nature it appears, that no indiyidual company or Congregation, b 
an abſolute, independent power within its ſelf; but that for the redrel 
ſing grievances happening in them, . appeals. are neceſſary to the partie 
aggrieved, and a ſubordination of that particular Congregation, to * 
government of the ſociety in common. So that, the right of appel“ 
ing, and original of ſubordination, is from Nature; the particular mal 


ner and form of ſubordinate and ſuperiour Courts, is to be . 
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—— Laws; the limitation of Appeals, extent of juriſdiftion, the 
binding power of ſentence, fo far as concerns extetnal Unity in the 
Church, is to be fetched from the power of the Magiſtrate, and civil 
@ntions and conſtitutions. The Churches power, as to Divine Law, 
being only directive and declarative, but being confirmed by a civil 
ſanction, is juridical and obligatory. Concerning the Magiſtrates pow- | 
er to call, confirm, alter, repeal the decrees of Synods, ſee Grotius, Cha- Grot. de 
mier, W hitaker, Caſaubon, Mornay, and others, who fully and largely = Kr 
handle it; To whom having nothing to add, I will take nothing at all / 14, 15. 
om them: As for that time when the Church was without Magiſtrates oy 8. 
ruling in it, in thoſe things left undetermined by the rule of the Word, chamir. 
they acted out of principles of Chriſtian prudence agreeable to the rules * — 1.13. 
of Scripture, and from the principles of the Law of Nature: One of hitaher 
which we come in the next place to ſpeak to. So much for the Churches Conr. 3. 


ower, conſidered as a ſotiety for ending controverſies ariſing within Caſ. 4 Lib, 


its ſelf, tending to break the peace and unity of it. Eecleſ. c. 2, 
Morne. 
| 3 pars EIFS IT a bift. Papa» 
. . ee 
Cana? VII. 


The fifth thing dilated by the Law of Nature, That all that are admit- 
ted into this ſociety, muſt conſent to be governed by the Laws and 
Rules of it. Civil ſocieties founded upon mutual conſent, expreſs in 
the firſt entrance, implicite in others born under ſocieties actually form- 
ed. Conſent as tb a Church neceſſary, the manner of conſent determined 
by Chriſt by baptiſm and profeſſion. Implicite conſent ſuppoſed in all 
baptized, explicite, declated by — the privileges, and ob- 
ſerving the duties of the Covenant. Explicite by ex 25 owning the 
Goſpel when adult, very uſeful for recovering the credit of Chriſtianity. 
The Diſcipline of the Primitive Church cleared from Origen, Juſtin 
Martyr, Pliny, Tertullian. The neceſſary requiſites of Church mem- 
berſhip, whether poſitive ſighs of grate: Explicite Covenant, how far 
neceſſary, not the formal conſtitution of a Church, proved by ſeveral 


| arg uments. 


HE Law of Nature dictates, that all who are admitted into this F. I. 
4 ſociety, muſt conſent to be governed by the Laws and Rules of that 
ſociety, according to its conſtitution. - For none can be looked upon as 
a member of a ſociety, but ſuch a one as ſubmits to the Rules and 
Luvs of the ſociety, as conſtituted at the time of his entrance into it. 
That all civil ſocieties are founded upon voluntary conſent and agree- 
ment of parties, and do depend upon contracts and Covenants made be- 
tween them, is evident to any that conſider that men are not bound by 
the Law of Nature to aſſociate themſelves with any but whom they 
Hall judge fit; that dominion and propriety was introduced by free con- 
lent of men: and ſo there muſt be Laws and Bonds fit, agreement 
made, and ſubmiſſion acknowledged to thoſe Laws; elſe men might 
plead their natural right and freedom ſtill, which would be deſtructive 
to the very nature of thoſe ſocieties. When men then did firſt part 
Vith their natural liberties, two things were neceſſary in the moſt ex- 
Preis terms to be declared; firſt a free and voluntary conſent to 
With ſo much of their natural rights as was not — * with the well 
' Hh 2 being 
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eing of the ſociety ; Secondly, a free ſubmiſſion to all Laws, whit 
ſhould be agreed upon at their entrance into ſociety, or afterwardz , 
they ſee cauſe. But when ſocieties were already entred, and children 
born under them, no ſuch expreſs conſent was required in them, bein 
bound by vertue of the protection, they find from authority to ſubmit k 
it, and an implicite conſent is ſuppoſed in all ſuch as are born under that 
authority. But for their more full underſtanding of this obligation gf 
theirs, and to lay the greater tye of obedience upon them, when they 
come to underſtanding, it hath been conceived very requiſite by mol 
States to have an explicite declaration of their conſent, either by ſome 
formal oath of allegiance, or ſome other way ſufficiently expreſſn 
their fidelity, in ſtanding to the Covenants long ſince ſuppoſed to hc 
made. To apply this now to the Church. 

We have all along hitherto: confidered the Church in general, as a 6. 
ciety or corporation which was neceſſary in order to our diſcovering 
what is in it from the Light of Nature without poſitive Laws. 

But here we muſt take notice of what was obſerved by Father Ly. 
neg the Jeſuit at the Council of Treut, That it is not with the Church 
as with other ſocieties, which are firſt themſelves, and then conſtitute 
the Governours. But the Governour of this ſociety was firſt himſelf 
and he appointed what Orders, Rules, and Laws ſhould govern this ſo- 
ciety; and wherein he hath determined any thing, we are bound to lock 
upon that, as neceſſary to the maintaining of that ſociety which is built 
upon his conſtitution of it. And in many of thoſe orders which Chriſt 
hath ſetled in his Church; the foundation of them is in the Law of Na. 
ture, but the particular determination of the manner of them is from 
himſelf, Thus it is in the caſe we now are upon; nature requires that 
every one entring into a ſociety, ſhould conſent to the rules of it. Our 
Saviour hath determined how this conſent ſhould be expreſſed, uiz. by 
receiving Baptiſm from thoſe who have the power to diſpenſe it; which 
is the fœderal rite whereby our conſent is expreſſed to own all the Lays 
and ſubmit to them, whereby this ſaciety is governed: which at the 
firſt entring of men into this ſociety of the Church was requiſite to be 
done by the expreſs and explicite conſent of the parties themſelves, be- 
ing of ſufficient capacity to declare it, but the Covenant being once ei. 
tred into by themſelves, not only in their own name, but in the name 
of their poſterity (a thing implied in all Covenants wherein benefits do 
redound to poſterity, that the obligation ſhould reach unte them to, 
but more particular in this, it having been always the tenour of Gods 
Covenants with men, to enter the ſeed as well as the perſons themſelves, 


Jas to outward privileges) an implicite conſent as to the children 1 


Covenant, is ſufficient to enter them upon the privileges of it by bay 


tiſm, although withal it be highly rational for their better underſtand 


ing the ingagement they entred into, that when they came to age tit 
ſhould explicitely declare their own voluntary conſent to ſubmit to tl 
Laws of Chriſt, and to conform their lives to the profeſſion of Chriſt 


nity; which might be a more than probable way, and certainly wok 


agreeable both to reaſon and Scripture to advance the credit of Q 
nity once more in the world, which at this day ſo much ſuffers b) l 


many profeſſing it without underſtanding the terms of it; who ſwallow | 
down a. profeſſion of Chriſtianity, as boys do pills, without know ing 


what it is compounded of, which is the great reaſon it works 10 lit 


alteration upon their ſpirits. T7 28 The 
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CHAP. VIE 2 of Church-Government, examined. — 49 


Ihe one great cauſe of the great flouriſhing of religion in the Pri- F. 3. 
mitive times, was certainly the ſtrictneſs uſed by them in their ad miſſi- 

on of members into Church ſocieties, . which is fully deſcribed by Ori- 
yen againſt Celſus, who tells us they did pe, Tv Gies N ans anus IIb. 3. 5. 
r env lor, inſſiure into their lives and carriages, to diſcern their ſe- * 145 
22 in their profeſſion. of Chriftianity during their being Catechu- 

nent; Who after tells us they did require a #e19IHpty; a Þ Ao], 2 

Yn Jula he [EATON geb u914v0ys True repentance and reformation af life, 

Au U avlss; 61 Tes Wap Huy TEAE TW, 7 ben we admit them to 

the participation of our nyſteries. I confeſs the Diſcipline of the Primi- 

tive Church hath been very much miſrepreſented to us, by mens look- = 
ing upon it through the glaſs of the modern practices and cuſtoms ob- 
taining among us: as though all this only concerned the admiſſion to 

the Lord's Supper; though that was always in chiefeſt veneration in 

the Church of God, as being the chief of Goſpel myſteries (as they loved 277. 

to ſpeak ) yet I cannot find that any were admitted to all other Ordi- 58 39. 
nances freely with them who were debarred from this: but their ad- 3 
miſſion to one, did include an admiſſion to all: ſo on the contrary, | to be 
find none admitted to baptiſm, who were not to the Lord's Supper; and Nos ung 
if Catechument, preſently after, only confirmation intervening (which 0rationis 


will hardly be ever found ſeparate from baptiſm, till the diſtinction of © chen. 


$ 3 5 l tus, & om- 
the double Chriſine in vertice & pectore came up, which was about Je- nn /andi 
roms time.) comme rcii. 


The thing then which the Primitive Church required in admitting 31 
perſons adult to baptiſm, and ſo to the Lord's Supper, was a ſerious vi- 
lible profeſſion of Chriſtianity, which was looked upon by them as the 
greateſt evidence of their real conſent to the rules of the Goſpel. For 
that purpoſe it will be worth our taking notice what is ſet down by 
Juſtin Martyr, Apolog. 2. ſpeaking of the celebration of the Lord's Sup- P. 97. ed: 
per; g 1 reo Gο e 7%p AH ee ms dd, & wemegly ig 572 
Ry n Ty ang GAN? v mx dd i , 5 N νο mo wi 
agi & UG pTIOv 9 eis «ra nei avlepr, 2 Lees ge ws 0 e wapsdorey, 
where we ſee what was required before admiſſion to the Lord's Supper, 
a profeſſion; of faith in the truths of the Goſpel, and anſwerable life to the 
Goſpel, without which it was not lawful to participate of the Lord's Sup- 
per. And farther we fee by Pliny, that the Chriſtians of thoſe times did 
make uſe of ſome ſolemn ingagements among themſelves which he calls 
dacramenta; they did ſe: ſacramento obſtringere, ne furta, ne latrbcinia ne 
adulteria committerent, ne fidem fallerent, &c. and Tertullian reports it Lib. 10. 
out of Pliny, that he found nothing de Sacramentis corum (as Junius + 57: 
lrſt reads it out of M. S. for de ſacris, after him Heraldus, and as it is 
now read in Rigaltius's Edition) beſides cautelam &. ad confederandum 
diſciplinam, G c. ſcelera probibentes, which Euſebius calls euwuyicgs pat, 
ovenants between them; and ſo Mr. Selden interprets the place of Ori- Hit. Eccl. 
gen in the beginning of his book againſt Celſus, where Celſus begins his 773: ©33- 
Marge againſt the Chriſtians, ws s xpved lu megs arnnys womwyor Syned. I. 1. 
Teig aÞg mw vr Where he takes ounings Not as Gelenius b. 5- | 
renders it, conventus, but in its proper ſenſe for contracts or covenants dum n 
that were made by the Chriſtians as by other ſocieties, only permitted, Tel. 4 
and tolerated by the Commonwealth. And we find by Pliny, that when . 
te heteriæ were forbidden, he brought the Chriſtian in under the 
w; the ground of thoſe ſocieties was only a mutual compact and a- 
vicement among the perſons of it: Such as among the Eſſens of the 


Jews, 
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Jews, and the Schools of Philoſophers among the Greeks, j Joſe 


TT N mentions the opxvs perf; of thoſe who were admitted into the ey 


ety of the Eſſens. And fo in all other ſocieties which ſubſiſt on 
from mutual confederation in a Commonwealth. Thus I acknowle 1 
it to be in Chriſtianity, that there muſt be ſuch a ſuppoſed contrad ; 
voluntary conſent in the perſons ingaged in fuch ſocieties, But with 
this obſervable difference, that although there muſt be a conſent | 
both, yet the one 1s wholly free, as to any pre-ingagement or oblignin 
to it, as well as to the act its ſelf; but in religious ſocieties, though the 
act of conſent be free, yet there is an antecedent obligation upon mer 
binding them to this voluntary conſent. The want of the underſtand. 
ing this difference, 1s, the very foundation of that opinion men call 
Eraſtianiſin; for the followers of Fraſtus, when they find that Chriſtians 
did act ex confederatd diſciplind, they preſently conclude all Church 
power to lay only in mutual conſent. It is granted Church power doth 
ſuppoſe conſent, but then all Chriſtians are under an obligation from 
the nature of Chriſtianity to expreſs this conſent, and to ſubmit to all 
cenſures legally inflicted. About the hetæriæ and ſocieties among the 
Romans, we may take notice of the Law of twelve Tables. So in the 
collection of Lud. Charondus, Sodalibus qui ejuſdem collegii ſunt, G ju 
coeundi habent, poteſtas eſto pactionis quam volent inter ſe ineunde din 
ne quid ex publicd lege corrumpant. Ex Caio c. 4. D. de Colle, 6 
corp. | 
9. 3. 7 confeſs when perſons are entred into a viſible Church-Society by 
Baptiſm, if they will own that profeſſion they were baptized into, and 
are not guilty either of plain ignorance of it, or manifeſt ſcandal, and 
demand as their right the other ordinances of the Goſpel, I ſee not by 
what power they may be excluded. If we fix not in a ſerious viſible 
profeſſion as the ground of giving right, but require poſitive evidences 
of grace in every one to be admitted to ordinances as the only thing g. 
ving right, for my part, ſetting aſide the many inconveniencles belide 
which attend that in reference to the perſons to be admitted, I fee not 
how with a ſafe and good conſcience ordinances can be adminiſtred by 
any. My reaſon is this. Every one, eſpecially a Miniſter in that cat 
ought to proceed upon certain grounds that the perſon admitted ha 
right to the ordinance to be adminiſtred; but if poſitive ſigns of grac 
be required, a mans conſcience cannot proceed upon any certainty, with 
out infallible knowledge of anothers ſpiritual ſtate, which I ſuppoſe 
none will pretend to. My meaning is, that which gives right, multhe 
ſomething evident to the perſon admitting into it, if it be his duty ts 
inquire after it; but if only poſitive ſigns of grace be looked on, 3s ff. 
ving right, the ground of right can never be ſo evident to another pet, 
ſon, as to proceed with a good conſcience, i. e. with a full perſuaſion ol 
anothers right to the adminiſtration of any ordinance to him. I I 
faid, that theſe are required only as tokens of a true viſible profeſio! 
and it is that which gives the right; I reply, our knowledge of, 0 
aſſent to the concluſion, can be no ſtronger, nor more certain than 
to the premiſſes from whence it is inferred; if therefore true profeſi0n 
gives right, and our knowledge of that proceeds upon our knowledge c 
the work of grace, we are left at the ſame uncertainty we were du 
fore. But if we ſay that an outward profeſſion of the Goſpel ( where 
there is nothing rendring men uncapable of owning it, which 1s wo 
rance, nor declaring they do not own it, which is ſcandal) of 10 


thing elſe be farther required as neceſſary, we muſt either ſay the word 
of God is defective in inſtitutions of neceſſity to the Church, which 
] ſuppoſe the aſſertors of it will not be ſo inconſiſtent to their own 
principles, as to do; or elſe muſt produce where any thing farther is 
required by the word of God. F 
By this we may ſee what to anſwer thoſe who require an explicite 
Covenant from all members of the Church, as that which gives the 
form and being to a Church. If they mean only in the firſt conſtituti- 
on of a viſible Church, an expreſs owning. of the Goſpel Covenant, 
there is none will deny that to be neceſſary to make one a member of 
the viſible Church of Chriſt. If they farther mea that there muſt be 
2 real confederation between thoſe who joyn together in Goſpel ordi- 
nances in order to their being a Church, I know none will queſtion it 
that know what it is that makes a ſociety to be fo; which is ſuch a real 
confederation with one another: If they mean farther, that though 
Chriſtians be bound by vertue of their Goſpel Covenant to joyn with 
ſome Church ſociety, yet not being determined by Scripture to what par- 
ticular Church they ſhonld joyn; therefore for Chriſtians better under- 
landing what their mutual duty is to one another; and who that Paſtor 
s to whom they owe the relation of member, that there ſhould be ſome 
bgnificant decldration either by words or actions of their willingneſs to 
pyn with fuck 4 particular ſociety in Goſpel ordinances; I ſhall grant 
this to be neceffary too. But if beyond this their meaning be, that's 
formal explicite covenant be abſolutely neceſſary to make any one a 
member of a Church; I ſee no reaſon for it. Fr., In 
+1, If there! may be a real: coffederatien without this; then this'is 
not neceſſary, but there may be a real confederation Without -thisex- 
Plicite Covenant; as appears in thoſe Churches of Chriſt, both in the 
Frimitive times, and fince the Reformation, who have never uſed it, 
Which none I ſuppoſe who maintain this opinion will deny to have been 
ine viſible Churches of Chriſt. ages 
2. It the Goſpel Covenant entred into by any, gives a right to Goſ- 
ſel ordinances by its ſelf, then an explicite Covenant 1s not that which 
Mikes one a member of a Church; but the Goſpel Covenant gives that 
light to all Goſpel ordinances. If by baptiſm, the perſon baptized have 
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a legal title to all Goſpel ordinances, then, e*:c. the Minor aypeas . 


an 
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to which they are entred. | ; ty in. 
3. The reality of conſent may be ſufficiently manifeſted without an 


explicite Covenant, as in the joyning with thoſe who are under the 


ſame profeſſion in the common acts of the ſociety and acceptance of 
and ſubmiſſion to the rulers of that ſociety, which implicitely is tha 
Covenant which they would have 3 and act ions in this caſe ar 
as declarative and fignificative as words. | 1 

4. If a Church may ceaſe to be a true Church, without explicit 
diſowning ſuch a Covenant, then it is not explicite Covenanting which 
makes a Church; but a Church may ceaſe to be a true Church without 
explicite diſowning it; as in caſe of univerſal corruption, as to word 
and Sacraments; as in the Church of Rome, that ſtill owns her ſelf for 
a Church. The ground of the conſequence, is from the parity of re 
ſon as to contraries. 

But though I ſee no reaſon at all, why an explicite Covenant ſhould 
be ſo neceſſary to a Church, that we cannot ſuppoſe a true Church 
without it; yet I no ways deny the lawfulneſs or expediency, in many 
caſes, of having a perſonal profeſſion from all baptized in infancy, 
when they come to age (which we may if we pleaſe, call Confirmatim) 
and the neceſlity of defiring admiſſion, in order to participation of all 
Ordinances: which deſire of admiſſion doth neceſſarily imply mens con- 
ſenting to the Laws of that ſociety, and walking according to the du- 
ties of it; and ſo they are conſequentially and virtually, though not ex- 
preſly and formally, bound to all the duties required from them in that 
relation. When Churches are over-run with looſneſs, ignorance, and 
prophaneneſs, or when Chriſtians are under perſecution, an external 
profeſſion of the Goſpel Covenant, and declaring their owning the {0 
ciety they are entred into, and ſubmitting to the Laws of it, may be, 
if not wholly neceſſary, yet very uſeful and expedient : And indeed, 
at all times we ſee people underſtand ſo little of their duty or engage 
ments, and are ſo hardly brought under the exerciſe of Goſpel diſc 
pline, that an open profeſſion of their ſubmiſſion to the rules of the 
Goſpel, ſeems the moſt likely way to advance the practice, power, and 
purity of Religion: But of this much is ſpoken by others lately, and 
therefore I ſuperſede. From all this we ſee, that every ſociety imply- 
ing a joyning together in ſome common duties, Nature tells us ther 
muſt be a real conſenting together, explicite, or implicite in all perſons, 
who enter into ſuch a ſociety, TO 
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CH AP. VIII. | 
The laſt thing dictated by the Law of Nature, is, that every offender a- 


"4 the Laws of the ſociety, muſt give an account of his actions to 
4 4; n ſubmit 4 the cenſures inflicted upon him by 
them. The original of penalties in ſocieties. The nature of them, ac- 
cording to the nature and ends of ſocieties. "The penalty of the Church 
10 civil mule; becauſe its Laws and ends are different from civil ſo- 
rieties. The practice of the Druids in excommunication. Among the 

ws whether a mere civil or ſacred penalty. The latter proved by fix 
arguments. Cherem Col Bo objections anſwered. The original of the 
miſtake ſhewed. The firſt part concluded. 


Ature diftates farther, that in a well ordered ſociety, every offender 
againſt the rules of that ſociety, w_ give an account of his acti- 
ms to the Governours of that ſociety, and ſubmit to the cenſures of it, 
according to the judgment of the rulers of it. In all ſocieties ſubſiſting 
by Laws, men being more ruled by hopes and fears, than by a ſenſe 
of duty, or love of goodneſs, it is neceſſary for maintaining a ſociety, 
that there muſt be not only a declaration of what men ought to do, 
but a ſetting forth the penalties which they muſt undergo upon violati- 


on of the Laws whereon the ſociety doth ſubſiſt: And as there muſt 


be penalties annexed, as the {anion of the Law, ſo it muſt of neceſſi- 
ty be implyed in a well ordered ſociety, that every perſon, as he doth 
promiſe obedience to the Laws, - ſo by the ſame obligation he is bound 
toſubmit to the penalties upon diſobedience: For whatever Law binds 
to duty where there is a penalty threatned, doth bind likewiſe to puniſh- 
ment upon negle& of duty: for no ſooner is the Law broken, but the 
offender lies under the penal ſanction of that Law, and is thereby bound 
to give an account of himſelf and actions, to thoſe Governours who are 
bound to ſee the Laws obeyed, or offenders puniſhed. Guilt follows 
immediately upon the breach of the Law, which is nothing elſe but the 
offenders obligation to puniſhment. From this obligation on the offen- 


(ers part, ariſeth a new relation between the Governour of the ſociety 


and the offender, On the Governours part a right to puniſh, vindictive 
ultice ſuppoſing offences committed; and on the offenders part, an ob- 
ligation to undergo what ſhall be inflited upon him for his offence : 
Puniſhment being nothing elſe, but malum paſſions ob malum aftionis, 
There muſt be then theſe things ſuppoſed in any well ordered ſociety; 

vs to be governed by, Rulers to ſee the Laws kept, or offenders 
Punilhed, penalties made known for offenders, ſubmiſſion of the perſons 


what kind, nature, and degree the penalties muſt be, muſt be reſolved 
cording to the nature, end, and deſign of the conſtitution of the ſo- 
oy. It it be a ſociety for preſervation of the rights of bodies, or e- 


Found is, becauſe the end of legal puniſhment is not properly revenge, 
ut the preſervation of the ſociety, which without puniſhments could 
ot be: A threefold end is therefore aligned to*puniſhments; the re- 
mation of the offending perſon, the prevention of farther offences in 
nc ſociety of the fame kind, and the being a terror and example to o- 


I 1 thers; 


es, the penalties muſt be either pecuniary or corporal : And the 


in the ſocieties to the penalties, if they deſerve them. But now of 
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Gellis thers; the firſt is called yyFo1a, yjAans, Or geo, the 2 
wars being for the preſervation of the honour of the Magiftrue 3 
28 third edi, when the puniſhment is infficted upon one, that other 
1 553 ſhould take notice of it; which muſt be always done in a publick ma. 
Marth. 1. Theſe things being thus in general conſidered, come we now to; 
9. >, Ply it to the Church conſidered as a ſociety. That it hath pee 
Laws to be governed by, appears by the diſtin& nature, end, and d. 
ſign of the conſtitution. of it; which is not to preſerve any out 
rights, but to maintain and keep up a religious ſociety for the ſerv 
of God ; and therefore the penal ſanctions of theſe Laws cannot _ 
perly be any corporal or pecuniary mul&, but ſomewhat anſwerable ty 
the nature of the ſociety. It muſt be then ſomewhat which implie 
the deprivation of that which is the chiefeſt benefit of that ſociety 
The benefits of it are the privileges and honour which men enjoy b 
thus aſſociating themſelves for ſo high an employment: That puniſt 
ment then muſt be the loſs of thoſe privileges which the Corporation 
enjoys, which muſt be by excluſion of the offending perſon from com. 
munion with the ſociety. Hence we ſee it is evident, that which we 
call excommunication is the greateſt penalty which the Church, as a 6. 
ciety, can inflit upon the members of it, conſidered as ſuch. Any 
hence it is likewiſe clear, that as the ſociety of the Church is diſtin 
from others, the Laws, Ends, Governours of a different nature, ſo the 
puniſhment muſt be a puniſhment diſtin& from civil, and ordained 
wholly in order to the peculiar ends of this ſociety ; which they do 
not well conſider, who deny any ſuch power as that of excommunicy 
tion peculiar to the Church, which is as much as to deny that the Lay 
whereby the Church is ruled, are different from the civil Laws, ar 
the ends of this ſociety from the ends of civil ſocieties: for the puniſh 
ment muſt. be. proportioned to the Laws, and referred immediately to 
its proper ends. It were no ways difficult to anſwer the pretences 
brought againſt this: For although TV acknowledge a ſubordination of 
this religious ſociety to the ſupreme authority in the Commonwealth; and 
that the rules concerning the Government of the ſociety in common mult 
have their ſanction from thence; yet this no ways implies but it my 
have its peculiar penalties: and power to: inflict them, any more than 
any Company of Tradeſmen have not power to exclude any from thei 
Company for breaking the rules of the Company, becauſe they are fub- 
ordinate to the Supreme Authority: or any College to expel any from 
thence, for breaking the local Statutes of it, which are diſtinct from 
the common Laws. Nor is it any argument, that becauſe Chriſtianshad 
mutual confederations in times of perſecution for the exerciſe of cel 
ſures, therefore theſe cenſures were only arbitrary and humane; unlek 
it be proved, that it was not a duty in them ſo to confederate and jo 
together, nor was there any antecedent obligation to inflict thoſe cel 
ſures upon offenders. Much leſs, thirdly, becauſe their juriſdiction 5 
not civil and coactive, therefore they have none at all; which 1s as much 
as to ſay, the Laws of Seripture are not our common Laws, therefor 
they, axe, nans. ohn Ifr05!l fin f 
| ' {hall not here inſiſt upon the divine right of a power to excommu 
nicate offenders, founded upen the poſitive Laws of Chriſt, it being 
only buſineſs now to ſhew. what foundation ſuch a power hath in the 
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rn diſtinct ſociety ruled by other Laws, acting on other ends, ſul 
filing upon differing grounds from any other ſociety. A farther evi- 
gence we have of this, how conſonant it is to the light of nature, from 
the practice of all ſocieties pretending to be for the worſhip of God, 
ho have looked upon this as the proper penalty of offenders among 
them, to be excluded out of thoſe {ocieties, Thus we find among the 
Druide, whoſe great office was to take care of the worſhip, of their Gods, 
and to inſtruct the people in religion, as Ceſar relates, i rebus divi- + 
ws interſunt, ſacrificia publica ac privata procurant, religiones interpre- bello Gal. 
nter ; and accordingly the puniſhment of diſobedience among them . /. 6, 
vas excommunication from their ſacrifices, which they looked upon as — 
the greateſt puniſhment could be inflifted upon them, as Ceſar at large num de m. 
deſcribes it; Si quis aut privatus aut publicus evrum decreto non ſtetit, ee. 8 
ſurificiis interdicunt 5 hec pana apud eos eft graviſſima; quibus ita eſt cetis, 
imerdictum ii numero impiorum & ſceleratorum habentur, tis omnes de- w.] a 
celunt, additum eorum ſermonemque defugiunt, ne quid ex contagione in- zu, 
commodi accipiunt, neque iis petentibus jus redditur, neque hHhonos ullus ig 
eommunicatur. n 
The practice of excommunitation among the Jews is not queſtioned F. 4. 
by any, but the right ground and original of that practice, with the ef- 
fe and extent of it. Some conceive it to have been only taken up a- 
mong the Jews after the power of capital puniſhments was taken from 
them; and that it was uſed by them, wholly upon a civil account, not 
extending to the excluſion of men from their worſhip in the Temple or 
Synagogues, but only to be a note of infamy upon offending perſons. 
This opinion though etitertained by perſons of much skill and learning 
in the Jewiſh Antiquities, yet carries not that evidence with it to gain 
my aſſent to it. For firſt, the cauſe of excommunication were not ſuch 
2s were expreſſed by their Law to deſerve ſuch civil puniſhments as 
might have been inflied by them upon offenders, nor were they gene- 
nlly matters of a civil hature, but matters of offence and ſcandal, as 
will appear to any that ſhall peruſe the twenty four cauſes of excom- 
munication related but of the Jewiſh Writers by Selden and Joh. Coch. $i © 
duch were the neglecting the precepts of the Scribes, the vain pronouncing jure natur. 
the name of God, bearing witneſs apaihſt a Jew before Heathen tribunals, So 4+ 
doing any common work in the afternoon of the day before the pafievers Excerpt. 
with others of a like nature. If Excommunication had been then ta- Cen. Sanh: 
ken up among them only ex confederatd diſciplind, to ſupply the defect ch 
of civil judicatories, at leaſt all capital offenders muſt have lain under 
the ſenſe of excommunication. But here we read not of any being ex- 
communicated for thoſe, but for other leſſer matters, which were look- 
ed upon as matters of ſcandal among them; arid though fone of them 
were matters of civil injuries, yet it follows not that men were excom- 
municated for them as ſuch; but for the ſcandal which attended them. 
As in the Chtiſtian Church, men are excommunicated for matters which 
ac puniſhable by the civil Magiſtrate, but not under that notion, but 
is they are offences to that Chriſtian ſociety which they live among. 
condly, It appears that excominunication was not a mete civil penalty, 
ule the increaſing or abatement of that penalty did depend upon the 
perlon's repentance and deſire of abſolution. Now civil penalties do 
wt regard the intention and mind of the perſon, but the quality and 
lelert of the action ; the reaſon is, becauſe humane Laws do reſpe& 
mncadately actionem ipſam, and not animum agentis, unleſs it be only ſo 
It 2 far 
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far as the mind hath influence upon the action. But now it is otherywy, 
in ſuch Laws which take immediate notice of the intention of the Dn; 
and only of outward actions as they are ſignificative and exprefliye (| 
the inward intentions: for in theſe, though the ground of proceedin 
to penalties be from the notice taken of the outward action, yet thy 
outward action being ſubje& to penalty, as expreſſive of the minds in 
tention; where there may be ſufficient evidence given of the inteorix 
and uprightneſs of the intention afterwards, there may be ptoportigg: 
ably a relaxation of the penalty; becauſe the end of the penalty infia. 
ed was not to be an act of juſtice excluded from mercy in the end of 
adminiſtration as in civil judicatorles, but an act of juſtice whoſe end wa 
inercy, that is, the regaining and recovering the offenders ſoul from fin 
by inflicting ſuch a penalty upon him, as might humble him under the 
ſenſe of it. Hence appears the great reaſonableneſs of their proceeg. 
ings in the managery of diſcipline in the primitive times, who did ng 
fix a certain time as a ſtanding Law for all offenders, but did increaſe 
or leſſen both the time and weight of their penance, according to the 
evidences given of their ſubmiſſion and true repentance for their miſ. 
_— carriages. That it was thus now in reference to excommunication . 
Epif. Heir. mong the Jews, appears from what is aſſerted by the Learned Burt 
1"/11-2-55- concerning the time of the leſſer excommunication, called 13 Nidga, 
which remained thirty days uſually, but were ſhortned by confeſſion 
and defire of abſolution; durat 30. dies, qui tamen panitentid & dejre 
catione decurtantur. But if after thirty days paſt, he continue impeni- 
tent, the Judge as he ſees fit, increaſeth the puniſhment, ſo as to double 
or treble the time, or extend it to his whole life: if he died without 
repentance, a ſtone is laid upon his bier, to ſhew he deſerved lapidat- 
on; they wept not for him, nor buried him in the common place of 
V. Selten. burial. Farther, Buxtorf there alledgeth this conſtitution of their Lay: 
65 . 4. that if he that was under Niddui, and deſired not abſolution, was the 
c. 8. p.516, ſecond time under it, if that did no good on him, then he was excon- 
—_— municated with the higher ſort of excomtnunication, called pwn which 
1 ap is likewiſe obſerved by Joh. Coch. Mr. Selden „ and others. From 
bt miſchpat. whence it is evident that this was an Eccleſiaſtical cenſure, and not 
i | bag merely civil, becauſe the main end of it was not ſatisfaction to the 
'H Gem. San. Law, but the repentance of the perſon who lay under the-fault; and 
bee 7-149, according to the evidence given of it, the penalty was relaxed or It 
cWreaſed; which argument not yet taken notice of nor improved by wit 
ters on this ſubje&, ſeems to make the caſe clear, that excommunic 
tion among the Jews was not a mere owt-lawry, as ſome conceive it d 
| have been. | | | £42 | 

$. 5. Thirdh, I argiie, it was not the breach of the Law, but the pub 
lickneſs of the offence, or the ſcandal of it which was the ground d 
excommunication z then it was not a mere civil penalty, but an eccleiw 
ſtical cenſure : for civil penalties do proceed upon the breach of t 
Law, and alter not as to the publickneſs or privateneſs of the offene; 
but here it is evident, that the ſame. offence deſerving: excommuniar 
on if done in publick, did not if done in private, or was left at the per 

ſons liberty to have the offender excommunicated or not. That w 
is reckoned as the firft cauſe of excommunication, - is: affront or c 
tempt put upon a wiſe man, or Rabbi, or one that was. 02n TON 2 
ftudent in the Law; now it is determined by them in:this caſe, that 
; it were done in private, the Rabbi might pardon him: but if in pil 
| 2 f 
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lick, he could not. For as Job. Coch. gives the reaſon, publicum Dofto- P. 146. 

is ludibrium in legis contemptum redundat : the contempt of publick 

teachers of the Law, redounds to the diſhonour of the Law its ſelf. 

Thus it was the {ſcandal of the fault, and not the bare offence which 

made excommunication neceſſary among them; and not as that ſcandal 

was 2 mere defamation of the 1 but as it redounded to the con- 

tempt of the Law. Forirthly, 1 argue from the form uſed in excom- 

municat ion 1. them. There are two forms produced of their econm- 
munications, the one by Buxtorf out of an old Hebrew Manuſcript, the be- rex Ratti. 
pinning of which is Ex ſententid Domini Dominorum, ſit in Anathemate Plo- "i 13,28. 
ni flius Ploni, in utraque domo Judicii, ſuperiorum, ſc. & inferiorum, &c. 

where two things evidence, it was accounted a ſacred and no civil acti- 

on doing it immediately in the name and authority of the Lord of Lords; 

and pronouncing him, excommunicate both in heaven and earth, Sc 
R. Elieſer ſpeaking of the excommunication of the Cuthites or Sama- Fink. R: 
ritans : atque anathemate devovebant Cuthaos myſterio nominis Ampho- . i Ribs: 
raſch, & Scriptura exarata in tubulig, & anathemate donn judicii ſu- 5 
perioris, atque anathemate curix infertoris, as it is tranſlated by Gui. 

orſſiut, who in his notes upon that book produceth a moſt dreadful 

ſentence of excommunication uſed to this day in many Synagogues; 

which they call Cherem Col. Bo. from the book whence it is taken, which _ 
runs moſt ſolemnly in the ſeveral names of God, whereby they do Scha- . 226. dd 
natize, curſe and devote the perſons againſt whom it is pronounced. 


Fitbly, It appears not to be a merely civil thing inſtead of eivil power, 
becauſe they uſe it againſt thoſe oder whom they have no vil juriſ- 
b dition, as appears by their Schamatizing the Chriſtians in their Litur- 
; ries, as Buxtotf obſerves. Sixthly,. I argue from the effects of it, be- 
j cauſe they who lay under it were excluded from publick worſhip, which 


1s averred by Buxtorf, Coch. and others in the places forecited. It is ac- 

knowledged that he that was only under Niddui, might be preſent at 

publick worſhip, but even there he was under his ſeparation too, of 

four Cubits from any other 1f{raclite; EE EE Es £5 
And hence in probability might the miſtake ariſe, becauſe thoſe H. 6. 

under Niddu# might appear at the Temple or Synagogue; therefore ex- 

communication was no prohibition d ſacris. But he that was under 

Cherem, non docet, non docetur, neither teacheth others, nor is taught 

bimſelf, ſaith, Joh. Cocceius; and Buxtorf of one under Cherem, onininò 

d cetu ſarro exchiditur, and in this ſenſe Buxtorf expreſly takes the 

turning out of the Synagogue, 70h. 9. 22.——12. 42. which, faith he, 

ls done by Chetem. But againſt this it is ſtrongly pleaded by our 

Learned Mr. Selden, that putting out of the Synagogue is nothing elſe . _ 

but excommunicating v ww 21727 to ſeparate 7. the Congregati. . 

u, taking p and ſo gwvwdgwyn in the civil and not facred ente AS cap. 7. 

It denotes an excluding them from common ſociety; but though it be 

freely granted that that is ſometimes the ſignification of vp and own- 

wy as Mat: 10. 17. yet thoſe particulars being conſidered, which are 

Uready laid down, I ſhall leave it to conſideration whether it be more 

Probable to take the word Synagogue here in a civil or ſacred ſenſe; 

nen the occafion expreſſed is merely a matter of doctrine and opinion, 

and not any thing condemned by their Law: Another thing which 

th been I believe a great ground ef miſtaking, in this matter, is, that 

"cluding from the civil ſociety among them was always conſequent 
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upon excommunication ; the reaſon whereof was, becauſe the Church 
and Commonwealth were not diſtinct among the Jews; and the ſame 
perſons who took care of ſacred, did likewiſe of civil things (ther 
being no diſtinct Sanbedrins among them as ſome imagine) but from 
hence it no ways follows, but their excommunication might be an ex. 
cluſion from ſacred worſhip as well as civil ſociety. However, Were 
it as they pretend, that it was from civil commerce, yet the whole peg. 
ple of the Jews being d God's peculiar people, and his only Church 
in being before the times of the Goſpel, an excluſion in that reſped 
from the common ſociety of them might deſervedly be Jooked upon 3 
a ſacred action, and not merely Civil, it being 4 ſeparation from à peb⸗ 
ple whoſe main ligature was their being a Church of God, or a Com. 
munity gathered together for God's worthip and ſervice. Thus we { 
the Church of the Jews had this power among them; and for the Chr. 
ſtian Church, the practice of diſcipline upon offenders was never qQue- 
ſtioned, though the right hath been; ſo that from hence we gather, i 
that it hath been the practice of ſocieties conſtituted for the worſhip of 
God, to. call offenders to an account for their offences, and if upon 
examination they be found guilty, to exclude them their ſociety, 
that it is a diate of the Law of Nature, that every offender againſ 
the Laws of a ſociety muſt give an account of his actions to the ruler 
of it, and ſubmit to the cenſures inflicted on him by them. Thus! 
am now come to the end of my firſt ſtage, to ſhew how far Church Go. 


vernment is founded upon the Law and Light of Nature. 


And ſo to the end of the firſt Part 
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CH AP. I. * 
The other ground f Divine Right conſidered, viz. God's paſitivs Laws; 
which imply 4 certain knowledge of God's intention to bind men perpe- 
tually. As to which, the arguments drawn from Tradition, and the 
prattice of the Church in after ages, proved invalid by ſeveral argu- 
ments. In order to a right ſtating the Queſtion, ſome conceſſions Rid | 
down. Firſt, That there muſt be ſome form of Government in the 
Church. The notion of a Church explained : whether ir belongs onl 
to particular Congregations, which are manifeſted not to be of God's 


primary intention, but for our neceſſity. Evidence for National Churches 
under the Goſpel. A: National Church-Government neceſſary. 


unalterable Divine Right, which is by the poſitive Laws of God, 
which do bind univerſally to obedience. In the entrance into 
this diſcourſe, ir is neceſſary to lay down the ways, whereby 
ve find out a Divine poſitive: Law determining an unalterable obliga- 
tion: which muſt be either by expreſs words of Scripture, or by ſome 
other certain way, whereby to gather from thence, that it was God's | 
intention to bind men. For the main thing requiſite to make a ſtand- 
mg univerſal poſitive Law, is God's declaring his mind, that the thing 
nquired into, ſhould! unalterably bind men to the practice of it. Now 
whatever doth ſufficiently manifeſt God's intention, is a medium to find 
out fuch a Law by, and nothing elſe : But it muſt be ſuch a manifeſta- 

ton as gives a mans mind ſufficient evidence and teftimony whereon to 

| build a true, certain, and divine aſſent to the thing, as revealed: So 

4 that whatſoever binds the Conſcience as a Law, muſt firſt be entertain- 
ed by the underſtanding as a matter of faith; not as it imports ſome- 

thing merely do&rinal and dopmatical, but as it implies the matter of a 
Divine Revelation, and the object of an aſſent upon the credibility of a 
Teftimony. For God having the only immediate authority over the con- 
(ences of men, nothing can bind immediately the conſcience but a 
Divine Law, neither can any thing bind as fuch, but what the under- 
landing aſſents unto, as revealed by God himſelf. Now. the word of 
God being the only Codex and Digeſts of Divine Laws, what ever Law 
ve look for, muſt either be found there in expreſs terms,. or at leaſt ſo 
couched therein, that every one by the exercifſe of his underſtanding, 
my by a certain and eaſy collection, gather the univerfal obligation of 
the thing inquired after. In this cafe then, whatfoever is not immedi- 
ttely founded upon a Divine Teſtimony cannot be made uſe of as a Me- 
dium to infer an univerſally binding Law by: So that all Traditions 
nd hiſtorical evidence will be unſerviceable to us, when we inquire 
I into 


[ Now come to the ſecond way, whereby any thing comes to be of F. 1. 
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into God's intentions in binding mens conſciences. Matters of fad, an 
mere Apoſtolical practice, may I freely grant, receive much light fro 
the Records of {ſucceeding ages; but they can never give a man's - 
derſtanding ſufficient ground to infer any. Divine Law, ariſing fro f 
thoſe facts atteſted to by the practice or Records of ſucceeding ages. y 
F. 2. For firſt, the foundation and ground of our aſſent in this caſe, i; 
not the bare teſtimony of antiquity; but the aſſurance which we ha 
either that their practice did not vary from what was Apoſtolical, or in 
their writings, that they could not miſtake concerning what they deli 
ver unto us: And therefore thoſe who would infer the neceſſary oblige. 
tion of men to any form of Government, becauſe that was practiſed 
by the Apoſtles, and then prove the Apoſtolical practice from that of the 
ages ſucceeding, or from their writings, muſt firſt of all prove, thy 
what was done then, was certainly the Apoſtles practice, and ſo prove 
the ſame thing by its ſelf, or that it was impoſſible they ſhould vary 
from it, or that they ſhould miſtake in judging of it: For here ſome. 
thing more is required than a mere matter of fact, in which 1 conſe; 
their nearneſs to the Apoſtles times doth give them an advantage abo 
the ages following, to diſcern what it was; but ſuch a practice is te 
quired, as infers an univerſal obligation upon all places, times, and per⸗ 
ſons. Therefore theſe things muſt be manifeſted, that ſuch things wer: 
unqueſtionably the practice of thoſe ages and perſons; that their praflice 
was the ſame with the Apoſtles; that what they did was not from ay 
prudential motives, but by vertue of a Law which did bind them to that 
practice. Which things are eaſily paſſed over by the moſt eager Diſpy- 
ters of the controverſie about Church Government, but how neceſſary 
they are to be proved before any form of Government be aſſerted, ſo ne- 
ceſlary, that without it there can be no true Church, any weak under 
ſtanding may diſcern. Ts 
Secondly, Suppoſing that Apoſtolical practice be ſufficiently atteſted by 
the following ages, yet unleſs it be cleared from Scripture that it was 
God's intention that the Apoſtles actions ſhould continually bind the 
Church, there can be nothing inferred that doth concern us in point of 
conſcience. I ſay, that though the matter of fact be evidenced by py 
ſterity, yet the obligatory nature of that fact muſt depend on Ser- 
ture: and the Apoſtles intentions muſt not be built upon mens bar 
ſurmiſes, nor upon after- practices, eſpecially if different from the col. 
ſtitution of things during the Apoſtles times. And here thoſe hae 
ſomewhat whereon to exerciſe their underſtandings, who aſſert an c- 
ligation upon men to any form of Government, by vertue of an Ape. 
ſtolical practice, which muſt of neceflity ſuppoſe a different fate d 
things from what they were when the Apoſtles firſt eſtabliſhed Gover 
nours over Churches As how thoſe who were appointed Governous 
over particular Congregations by the Apoſtles, come to be by vertue d 
that ordination, Governours over many Congregations of like natur 
and extent with that over which they were ſet : And whether, if it 
were the Apoſtles intention that ſuch Governours ſhould be always in 
the Church, is it not neceſſary that that intention of theirs be declare 
by a ſtanding Law, that ſuch there muſt be; for here matter of ja 
and practice can be no evidence, when it is ſuppoſed to be different 
from the Conſtitution of Churches afterward : But of this more he 
after. | | 


Thirdly, Suppoſing any form of Government in its ſelf neceſſary ; 4 


8 
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+ in neceſſariis; ſome things are neceſſary for the Church vf God 
« the —— is wholly filent in. I ſay not, that every thing a- 
bout Church Government muſt be written in Scripture; but ſuppoſing 


In imperfect rule, which contains not all things neceſſary by way of 
n there can be no other neceſſity univerſal, but eitlier by 
way of means to an end, or by way of Dwine command I know none 
vill ſay that any particular form of Government is neceſſary abſolute- 
ly, by way of means to an end; for certainly, ſuppoſing no obligation 
Fom Scripture, Government by an equality of power in the officers of 
the Church, or by ſuperiority of one order above another, are indiffe- 
rent in order to the general ends of Government, and one Not more 
neceſſary than the other. If — one form then be neceſſary, it muſt be 
by that of command; and if there be a command univerſally binding, 
whoſe footſteps cannot be traced in the word of God, how can the 


do that we muſt, if we own the Scriptures ſufficiency as a binding rule, 
appeal to that about any thing pleaded as neceſſary, by virtue of any 
Divine command, and if ſuch a Law cannot be met with in Scripture, 
which determines the cafe in hand one way or other by way of neceſ- 
fry obligation, I have ground to look upon that which is thus left un- 
determined by God's poſitive Laws, to be a matter of Chriſtian liber- 
ty; and that neither part is to be looked uponas neceſlary for the Church 
of God, as excluſive of the other. IVA t. | | 

This I ſuppoſe: is the caſe, as to particular forms of Government in 
the Church of God; but that I may not only ſuppoſe but prove it: 1 
now come to the ſtating of the Queſtion, which if ever neceſſary to be 
J done any where, it is in the Controverſie of Church Government, the 
3s molt of mens heats in this matter ariſing from want of right underſtand- 
he ing the thing in queſtion between them. In the ſtating the Queſtion I 
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of ſhall proceed by degrees, and ſnew how far we acknowledge any thing 


0 belonging to Government in the Church to be of an unalterable Divine 
p- Right, Firſt, That there muſt be a form of Government in the Church 
re of God, is neceſſary by vertue, not only of that Law of Nature which 
I provides for the preſervation of ſocieties, but likewiſe by vertue of 
We that Divine Law, which takes care for the Churches preſervation in 
qb- Face and unity. I engage not here in the controverſie, whether a par- 


ticular Congregation be the firſt Political Church or no; it ſufficeth for 
My purpoſe that there are other Churches beſides particular Congrega- 
0s: 1 mean, not only the Catholick viſible Church, which is the 
Ii, not only in order of conſideration, but nature too, as a totum Inte- 
hae before the ſimilar parts of it; but in reſpect of all other acci- 
tal modifications of Churches, from the ſeveral ways of their com- 
bination together. They who define a Church by ſtated worſhipping 
Congregations, do hand ſomely beg the thing they deſire, by placing 
mat in their definition of a Church, which is the thing in queſtion: 
wich is, whether there be no other Church but ſuch particular Con- 
degations? Which is as if one ſhould go about to prove, that there 
were no civil ſocieties but in particular Corporations, and to prove it, 
ould give ſuch a definition of civil ſociety, that it is a company of men 
ſoyued together in a Corporation, for the preſervation of their Rights and 
1 = Privileges, 


Scriptures be a perfect rule, if it fails in determining binding Laws? 


ture is thereby apparently argued to be inſufficient for its end; for then 


amy one form neceſſary, it muſt be there commanded, or the Scripture 
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ber eee : „ . i. 
Privileges, under the Governours of ſuch 4 place. It muſt be 6rg 
ved, that no other company of men can be.calld-2-civilyſociery bag 
a Corporation: and fo that ho other ſociety of men yoyiling together 
the profeſſion of the true Religion, can be call'd a' Church, but ſuc ; 
join in particular Congregations. "1 d l tegie P ANT) , 
Io which purpoſe it is very. obſervable; that particular Congregi 
ons are not de primarid intentione diuind; for if the whole world cou 
join together in the publick worſhip of God, no doubt that would he 
moſt properly a Church, but particular Congregations are only a; 
dental, in reference to God's intention of having a Church, becauſe g 
the impoſſibility of all mens joyning together for the convenient dif, 
bution of Church privileges, and adminiſtration of Goſpelording. 
ces. For it is evident, that the Privileges and Ordinances, do imme. 
diately and primarily belong to the Catholick viſible Church, in which 
Chriſt to that end hath ſet officers, as the Apoſtle clearly expreſſech 
x Corinth. 12. 28. (for how Apoſtles ſhould be ſet as officers over yr. 
ticular Congregations, whoſe Commiſſion extended to the whole Worly 


is, I think, ſomewhat hard to underſtand) but for the more convenient 


— 


* 
o 


participation of Privileges and Ordinances, particular Congregations ar 
neceſſary: This will be beſt illuſtrated by examples. We read thy 


Eſther 1. 3. King Abaſbuerus made a feaſt for all his Princes and Ser. 
vants : Doubtleſs the King did equally reſpe& them all as a body inthe 


feaſting of them, and did beſtow his entertainment upon them all zz 


conſidered together; but by reaſon of the great multitude of them, it 


was impoſlible that they ſhould all be feafted together in the fame room; 
and therefore for more convenient participation of the King's bounty, it 
was neceſſary to divide themſelves into particular companies, and to al. 
ſociate as many as conveniently could in order to that end. So it is in 
the Church, Chriſt in donation of privileges equally reſpects the whole 
Church; but becauſe men cannot all meet together to participate of 
theſe privileges, a more particular diſtribution was neceſſary for that 
end. But a clearer example of this kind we have yet in Scripture, 
which is Mark 6. 39. in our Saviour's feeding the multitude with fie 
loaves and two fiſhes; where we ſee our Saviour's primary intentim, 
was to feed the whole multitude; but for their more convenient part 
king of this food, our Saviour commands them to fit down ama 
oypmona, according to the Hebraiſm of ingeminating the words, to note 
the diſtribution of them, and therefore the Vul. Lat. renders it ſec 
dum comubernia, that is Ygpepeerop$iws, as Camerarius expounds it, ac. 
cording to ſo many companies and diviſions as might conveniently li 
together, as at a table: Where we plainly ſee this diſtribution was only 
accidental, as to Chriſt's primary intention of feeding the multitud;, 
but was only neceſſary for their own conveniency. Thus the cal 
evident, as to the Church of God, it is our neceſſity and convenience 


- which makes leveral congregations of the Catholick viſible Church, and 


not God's primary intention, when he beſtowed ſuch privileges Up 
on the Church, that it ſhould be underſtood of particular Congreg® 
tlons. | ; 
If then particular congregations be only accidental for our conver 
ency, it evidently follows that the primary notion of a Church, do 

not belong to theſe; nor that theſe are the firſt ſubje& of Govemmeſt 
which belongs to a Church as ſuch, and not as crumbled into particuls 


congregations; although the actual exerciſe of Government be oO * 


„ 


— © all ad ditto 


why a National ſociety incorporated into one civil Government, joyn⸗ 
ing in the profeſſion of Chriſtianity, and having a right thereby to par- 
ticpate of Goſpel ordihances in the convenient diſtributions of them in 


Faith, having a right to, and enjojing among them the Ordinances of 4 


nances of the Goſpel are duly adminiſtred in particular Congregations, 
; ſuch a ſociety, is plain and evident. A clear inſtance of fuch a Na- 
tional conſtitution of a Church under the Goſpel, we have in the Pro- 
phecy of the converſion of Eg ypt and A Hria in Goſpel times. Iſaiub 
19. 19, 21, 24, 25. We have Eg ypts profelſing the true Faith, and en- 
jying Goſpel ordinances, verſ. 19, 21. which according to the propheti- 
al ſtyle are ſet down under the repreſentation of ſuch things as were 
then in uſe among the Jews: by an Altar in the midſt of the Land, v. 19. 
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the Land, the univerſal owning of this worſhip by all the people of the 


Land. God owns them for a Church. v. 25. Whom the Lord of Hoſts 
„% le, ſaying, Bleſſed be Egypt my people. The very name whereby 
, lirze] was called while it was a Church, Cy, Hoſea 2. 1. and when 
4 Cod unchurched them, it was under this name dy R7 ye are not 
n beople. As much then as Iſrael was a Church when God owned it 
. fir his people, ſo ſhould Ez ypt be upon tlieir converſion to the Faith of 
( Chriſt, which was done upon Mark's preaching at Alexandria not long 
it ater the death of Chriſt. 

ly This then we have now briefly cleared, that a Nation joyning in the 
|, en of Chriſtianity, is a true Church of God; whence it evident- 
s WY?! follows, that there muſt be a form of Eccleſiaſtical Government over 
; i Nation as a Church, as well as of civil Government over if, as a ſo- 


ty governed by the ſame Laws. Therefore ſome make this neceſſary 
ane 


Rafon that makes Government neceſſary in any particular congregation, 
make it Tj for all the particular congregations joyning toge- 

er m one viſible ſociety as a particular National Church. For the 
* and peace of that Church, ought much more to be looked after than 
ay one particular Congregation, in as much as the peace af all the 


1 


The Altar noting the true worſhip of God; and being in the midſt of 


Goſpel, That a whole Nation profeſling Chriſtianity, in which the ordi- 


9. 6. 


to a National Church, National union in one Eccleſiaſtical body in the Hudſon of 
community of” Eccleſiaſtical Government, For every ſociety muſt theChurch, 
"1s Government belonging to it as ſuch a ſociety; and the ſame . 1. { 3+ 
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_ - firſt of. Divine inſtitution, and ſo were appointed by a Divine polite 
Law, which herein determines and reſtrains the Law of Nature (wh! 


nation of particular aſſemblies to the Government of the whole body of 


- Goſpel ordinances among them, and this is of Divine and perpetual 
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particular combinations of men for participation of ordinances doth de. 


pend upon, and is comprehended in the peace of the whole. But tho, 
I ſay from hence, that ſome form of publick Government by the fub-orgj. 
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them 1s neceſſary, yet I am far from aſſerting the neceſlity of any one 
form of that Government, much more, from ſaying that no Nations: 
Church can ſubſiſt without one National officer, as the High. Prieſt m 
der the Law, or one National place of worſhip, as the Temple was 
The want of conſidering which, viz. that National Churches may (i, 
fiſt without that form of them under the Jews, is doubtleſs the great 
ground of mens quarrelling againſt them; but with what reaſon let 
wen im partially judge. This then we agree, that ſome form of C0. 
vernwent is neceſſary in every particular Church, and ſo that Govern. 
ment in the Church of Divine and unalterable right; and that not on 
of particular Congregations, but of all ſocieties which may be all; 
Churches, whether Provincial, or National. | 


CH Ap. II. 

The ſecond conceſſion is, That Church government formally conſiderel 
muſt be adminiſired by officers of Dis ine appointment, To that end, 
the continuance of a Goſpel Miniſtry fully cleared from all thoſe args 
ments, by which poſitive Laws are proved immutable, The reaſun of 
the appointment of it continues; the dream of .a ſeculum Spiritus Sand 
diſcuſſed, firſt broached by the Mendicant Fryers. Its occaſion and u. 
reaſonableneſs ſhewed. God's declaring the perpetuity of a Geſpel Mr 
niſtry, Matth. 28. 19. explained. A novel interpretation largely refu- 
ted. The World to come, what, A Miniſtry neceſ 7 for the Churher 


continuance, Epheſ. 4. 12. explained, and vindicated. 


Econdly, That the Government of the Church ought to be admins 

) ſtred by officers of Divine appointment, is another thing I wil 
vield to be of Divine Right: but the Church here, I take not in thit 
latitude which I did in the former Conceſſion, but I take it chieffy here 
for the members of the Church, as diſtin& from officers, as it is takel 
in A&s 15. 22. So that my meaning is, that there muſt be a ſtanding 
perpetual Miniſtry in the Church of God, whoſe care and employment 
muſt be, to overſee and Govern the people of God, and to adminiſte 


Right. That Officers were appointed by Chrift in the Church for thel 
ends at firſt, is evident from the direct affirmation of Scripture. 6, 
hath ſet in the Church, firſt Apoſtles, ſecondly Prophets, thirdly Teach. 
ers, &c. 1 Corinth. 12. 28. Eph. 4. 8, 11. and other places to the ſame 
purpoſe. This being then a thing acknowledged, that they were a 


doth not preſcribe the certain qualifications of the perſons to go 
this ſociety, nor the inſtalment, or admiſſion of them into this imploy* 
ment, vis. by ordination.) The only inquiry then left is, Whether? 
ſtanding Goſpel-nuniſtry be ſuch a poſitive Law, as is to remam perpe 


tually in tlie Church, or no? which I ſhall make appear by thoſe bc 
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«hich I laid down in the entrance of this Treatiſe, as to the notes 
whereby to know when politive Laws are unaltera ble. 
The firſt was when the ſame reaſon of the command continues ſtill; F. 2. 
nd what reaſon is there why Chriſt ſhould appoint officers to rule his 
Church then, which will not hold now? Did the people of God need 5 
Miniſters then to be as Stars (as they are calld in Scripture) to lead Rev. 1. 15. 
hem unto Chriſt, and do they not as well need them now? Had peo- 5 
ple need of guides then, when the doctrine of the Goſpel was confirmed Te? WW 
to them by miracles, and have they not much more now ? Muſt: there 
be ſome then to oppoſe gainſayers, and muſt they have an abſolute liberty Tiws i. 9. 
of propheſying now, when it is foretold what times of ſeduQtion'the * an 
but ſhall be? Muſt there be ſome then ro rule over their charge, as Heb. 13. 15. 
they that muſt give an account, and 18 not. the ſame required {till} Were 
there ſome then to reprove, rebuke, exhort, to preach in ſeaſon, out Faria. 4.2. 
{-aſ-, and is there not the ſame neceſſity of theſe things ſtill? Was iʒt 
not enough then, that there were ſo many in all Churches that had ex- 
traordinary gifts of tongues, propheſying, praying, interpretation of tongues, i Cor. 14. 
but beſides thoſe there were ſome Paſtors by office, whoſe duty it was to 1 Tim. 4. 
give attendance to reading, to be wholly in theſe things, and now when 3 
theſe extraordinary gifts are ceaſed, is not there a much greater neceſſity 
than there was then, for ſome to be ſet apart and wholly deſigned for | 
this work? Were Ordinances only then adminiſtred by thoſe whom Ma: 28.18. 
Chriſt commiſſioned, and ſuch as derived their authority from them; and 
what reaſon 1s there that men ſhould arrogate and take this employment. 
upon themſelves now? If Chriſt had fo pleaſed, could he not have 
left it wholly at liberty for all believers to have gone about Preaching 
the Goſpel > or why did he make choice of twelve Apoſtles chiefly for 
that work, were it not his will to have ſome particularly to diſpenſe 
the Goſpel > And if Chriſt did then ſeparate ſome for that work, what 
reaſon is there why that office ſhould be thrown common now, which 
Chriſt hinifelf incloſed by his own appointment? - Lp = 
There can be no poſlible reaſon imagined, why a Goſpel Miniftry . 3- 
ould not continue ſtill, unleſs it be that Fanatick pretence of a ſecu- 
lun Spiritus Sancti, a diſpenſation of the Spirit, which ſhall evacuate 
the uſe of means of inſtruction, the uſe of all Goſpel ordinances; 
which pretence is not ſo novel as moſt imagine it to be; for ſetting 
| ide the Montaniftical ſpirit in the Primitive times, which acted up- 


ng 01 principles much of the ſame nature with theſe we now ſpeak of; 
* the firſt riſe of this Ignis fatuus was from the bogs of Popery, viz. 
1 rom the orders of the Dominicans and Franciſcans, about the middle 
r « the twelfth Century. For no ſooner did the Pauperes de Lugduno, 
5 a or the Waldenſes appear, making uſe of the word of God to confute 
10 the whole Army of Popiſh traditions, but they, finding themſelves 


vorſted at every turn while they diſputed that ground, found out a Stra- 

gem whereby to recover their own credit, and to beat their adverſa- | 
"Ks quite out of the field. Which was, that the Goſpel which they 8 
ahered to ſo much, was now out of date, and inſtead of that they 2 * ; 
Iroached another Goſpel out of the writings of the Abbor Foachim, and Hen. 3. 
Gels viſions, which they blaſphemouſly- named Euangelium Spiritus g. 1257- 
andi, Evangelium Novum, and Evangelium Aternum, as Gulielmus de Ed. Vatſii. 
ito Amore, their great Antagoniſt relates, in his Book de periculis no- — A apud 
uf. tenporum, purpoſely deſigned againſt the Impoſtures of the Mendi- .de viti 
nt Friers, who: then like Locuſts, roſe in multitudes with their ſhaven 51 

I crowns? 48. 
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crowns out of the bottomleſs pit. This Goſpel of the ſpirit they ſo much 
magnified above the Goſpel of Chriſt, that the ſame Author relates theſe 

words of theirs concerning it; Quod comparatum ad Evangelium Cbrifi 

tanto plus 22 ac dignitatis habet, quantum Sol ad Lunam compu: 

ratus, aut ad nucleum teſta; that it exceeded it as much as the kemg 

doth the ſhell, or the Light of the Sun. doth that of the Moon. We 

ſee then from what quarter of the world this new light began to tif 

but ſo much for this digreſſion. To the thing it ſelf. | 

F. 4. If there be ſuch a diſpenſation of the ſpirit which takes away th, 
uſe of Miniftry and Ordinances, it did either commence from the tine 

of the effuſion of the Spirit upon the Apoſtles, or ſome time ſino 

Not then; for even of thoſe who had the moſt large portion of the Spiri 

poured upon them, we read that they continued in all Golpel-ordinance 

Alls 2. 42. and among the chief, 75 U f 'Amgoauy, under the An. 

files Miniſtry, it may be better rendred than in the Apoſiles Doctrine: 

And which is moſt obſervable, the prophecy of Joel about the Spirit, is 

then ſaid to be fulfilled, Acts 2. 17. Beſides, if either that place of 

Joel, or that of Feremy, cited Heb. 8. 11. or the Unction of the Spit 

I Joh. 2. 20, 27. did take away the uſe of preaching, how did the Apo- 

ſtles themſelves underſtand their meaning, when they were ſo diligent 

1 foh.4. 1. in preaching and inſtructing others: John writes to thoſe 79 try the Hi. 
1Joh.2.20. irg, of whom he ſaith, they have an unction to know all things, aul 
thoſe to whom the Apoſtle writes, that they need not teach every one lis 
neighbour : of them he ſaith, that they had need be taught the firſt prin 

Heb, 3. 12. ciples of the oracles of God, And even in that very Chapter where he 
ſeems to ſay, they that are under the New Covenant, need not be 
taught, he brings that very ſpeech in as an argument, that the old di- 
penſation of the Law was done away; And ſo goes about to teach, 

when he ſeems to take away the uſe of it. "Theſe ſpeeches then mult 

not be underſtood in their abſolute and literal ſenſe, but with a refledi- 

on upon, and comparifon with, the ſtate of things in the times where- 

in thoſe prophecies were utter'd : For Gcd to heighten the Jews ap 
prehenſions of the great bleſſings of the Goſpel, doth ſet them fort 

Catvin in under a kind of Hyperbolical expreſſions, that the dull capacity of the 
Joel 2. 28. Jews might at leaſt apprehend the juſt weight and magnitude of them, 
Jer. 31. 31, Which they would not otherwiſe have done. So in that place of Jeremy, 
God to make them underſtand how much the knowledge of the Goſpel 
exceeded that under the Law, doth as it were ſet it down in this H- 
perbolical way, that it will exceed it as much, as one that needs no 
teaching at all, doth one that is yet but in his rudiments of _— 

So that the place doth not deny the uſe of teaching under the Golpe 

but becauſe teaching doth commonly ſuppoſe ignorance, to ſhew the great 
meaſure of knowledge, he doth it in that way, as though the knov- 

ledge ſhould be ſo great, that men ſhould not need be taught in ſuch 4 

way of rudiments as the Jews were, viz. by Types and Ceremonts, 
and ſuch things. We ſee then no ſuch-diſpenſation was in the Apo 
| ſtles times; for the ſame Apoſtle after this in Chap. 10.25. bids them 9 
ueb. 10.2. 70 forſake Aſſembling themſelves together as ſome did: Wherefore were thele 
Heb. 13. 7. Aſſemblies, but for inſtru&ion ? and in the laſt Chapter, bids them obey 
their rulers, What need of rulers, if no need of teaching? But f 
ſenſleſs a dream will be too much honour'd with. any longer confutit? 
on. In the Apoſtles times then, there was no ſuch diſpenſation of the 


„Spirit, which did take away the uſe of Miniſtry and Ordinances. If 
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pected ſinee their times, I would know” whence it appears, that 
Ne er greater meaſure of the Spirit than. v el oe i the A- 
Hes times; for then the Miniſtry was joyned with the Spirit: and 
what prophecies are fulfilled now, Which were not then? or if they 
retend to a doctrine diſtin from, and above what the Apoſtles taught, 
et them produce their evidences, and work thoſe miracles which may 
induce men to believe them: Or let them ſhew- what obligation any 
have to believe pretended new revelations, without a power of miracles, 
atteſting that thoſe revelations come from God? Or whereon men muſt 
build their faith, if it be left to the dictates of a pretended ſpirit of re- 
relation ? or what way is left to diſcern the good ſpirit from 15 bad, in 
its acting upon mens minds, if the word of God be not our rule ſtill? 
Or how God is ſaid to have ſpoken in the laſt days by bis Son, if a far- Heb. 1. 1. 
ther ſpeaking be yet expected? For the Goſpel diſpenſation is therefore 
ald the Laſt days, becauſe no other is to be expected: Times being 
differenced in Scripture according to God's ways of revealing himſelf to 
= DUU_MmuTrTT e 
The ſecond way whereby to know when poſitive Laws. are unalter- F. 5: 
able, is, when God hath declared that ſuch Laws ſhall bind ſtill; "Two 
ways whereby God doth expreſs his own will concerning the perpetuity . 
of an office founded on his own inſtitution. Firſt, If ſuch things be the 
work belonging to it, which are of neceſſary and perpetual uſe, Se- 
condly, If God hath promiſed to aſſiſt them in it perpetually, in the do- 
ing of their work. Firſt, The objects of the Miniſterial office are ſuch 
things which are of neceſſary and perpetual ufe; .I mean the adininiſtra- 
tion of Goſpel-ordmances, vis. the Word and Sacraments, Which were 
appointed by Chriſt for a perpetual Uſe. ' The Word as a means of con- 
verſion and edification; the Sacraments, not only as notes of diſtinction 
of Profeſſors of the true faith from others, but as Seals to confirm the 
truth of the Covenant on God's part towards us, and as inſtruments to 
convey the bleſſings ſealed in the Covenant to the hearts of belivers. 
Now the very nature of theſe things doth imply their perpetuity and 
continuance in the world, as long as there ſhall be any Church of God 
nit, For theſe things are not typi rerum futurarum, only Ceremonies 
to repreſent ſomething to come, but they are ſymbola rerum inviſibilium, 
lipns to repreſent to our ſenſes things inviſible in their own nature; and 
between theſe two there is a great difference, as to the perpetuity of 
them: For Types of things as to come, muſt of neceſſity expire when 


g the thing typified appears; but repreſentation of inviſible things cannot 
5 expire on that account, becauſe the thing repreſented as inviſible, can- 
5 not be ſuppoſed to be made viſible, and ſo to evacuate the uſe of the 
At lgns which repreſent them to Us. Types repreſent a thing which is at pre- 
5 {ent inviſible, but under the notion of it as e Symbols rępreſent a thing 


i preſent inviſible, but as preſent, and therefore Symbols are deſigned by . 

God's inſtitution for a perpetual help to the weakneſs of our faith. And 

therefore the Lord's Supper is appointed to ſer forth the Lord's death, till 1 Cor. 11. 
* come e whereby the continuance of it in the Church of God is neceſſa- 

ny implied. Now then, if theſe things which are the proper object of the 
niterial function be of 2 perpetual nature, when theſe things are decla- 

ted to be of an abiding nature, it neceſſarily follows, that that function to 

Wlich it belongs to adminiſter theſe things, muſt be of a perpetual nature. 
Eſpecially if we conſider in the fecond place, that Chriſt hath pro- F. 6. 

uled to be with them continually in the adminiſtration of theſe thin: 
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For that notwithſtanding, the; duſt, lately thrown upon it, we hae 

clear place, Match. 28. 19. Go teach and. baptize, &... Io I an un 
you always to the end of the World. It mins mag ies, did not fen 

perpetuity, yet certainly the latter words do; for how could Chrift he 


( 1 


with the Apoſtles themſelves perſonally. to the end of the World) 0 


muſt be therefore with them, and all that ſucceed them in the office of 
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teaching and baptiz ing, to the world's end: For that I aſſert to be th, 
meaning of f; + cui bela N ale. inſiſt not barely on the fignig, 
cation of the word aiwy, either as to its ſuppoſed Etymology, or 28 f 
anſwers the Heb. b v knowing how fallible the arguments drawn fro 
thence are, when in the diſpute of the eternity of the Law of Meſei 
with the Jews, it is confeſſed that do relates only to a long continy. 
ance of time, But however, I ſuppoſe that it will hardly be found i 
Scripture, that either aiwy, or o doth barely relate to the time of li 
of any individual perſons, eſpecially if abſolutely put as it is here, One 
great ſignification of aiwy in the New [Teſtament (which we are to in. 
quire into, and not how it is uſed among Greek Authors) is thy 
wherein ety is taken for the world its ſelf, which Vorſtius reckors 3 
mong the Hebraiſms of the N. Teſt. in which ſenſe the Jews call Go 
Philolg, dow n and great perſons dy Y Magnates madi; in which ſenſe 
eh. 8. in the N. Teſtament, the Devil is call'd 6 apywv ® ai,. Tere, Jul 
ca. 2 19.31, 14.31. and 9 beds Y a . vu, 2 Cor. 4. 4. And ſo Cod 
is ſaid to create Tv aiwvas, the world, Heb. 1. 2.— 11. 3. If we tale i 
in this ſenſe, Chriſt's promiſe muſt of neceſſity relate to the diſſolution 
of the fabrick of the world, and that he would be with his ſervants in 
the Goſpel, till all things be diſſolved. Againſt this it is pleaded, that 
the ou ,jſ here relates to the deſtruction of Feruſalem, and that du 
implies the ſtate of things under the Law, which would continue till 
Feruſalem was deſtroyed, from which time a new eiwv would con. 
mence. But to this I anſwer firſt, I abſolutely deny that owns f 
e., doth ever in Scripture relate to the deſtruction of the Jewilh 
State. This will be beſt made out by a particular view of the places 
wherein this phraſe occurs. The firſt time we meet with this phraſes 
in Matthew 13. where we have it thrice. v. 39. 0 5 Jrg/0pgs oumies? 
ds fi, Now can any be ſo ſenſleſs, as to imagine that the harvell 
wherein the Tares ſhall be gathered, and caſt into unquenchable fir, 
when the Angels are ſaid to be the Reapers, and to gather out of Chrilts 
Kingdom every thing that offends, ſhould be attributed to the deſtrut 
on of Feruſalem? And ſo v. 40. and v. 49. where the ſame phrale ex 
preſſeth the ſame time, Laus Ia & 75 curled Y al., Where tis 
antecedents and conſequents fully declare, what the time is there weall 
which 1s the general judgment of the world. The only place pleaded 
for this ſenſe is Matth. 24. 3. where the Diſciples inquire of Chriſt wi 
ſhould be the fign, TP ons a. pu, d T ounlerdas. + 1 ., where grant. 
ing, that the former Chriſt's coming may reſpect his coming to alter the 
preſent ſtate of things according to the Jews apprehenſion of the Me- 
ſſias; yet I deny that the latter doth, but it reſpects the general de 
ſtruction of the world, conſequent upon that alteration: for the Jews 
not only expect an alteration of the preſent ſtate of things among then, 
but a conſequent deſtruction of, the world, after the coming of the j 

line her. ſſias, according to that ſpeech of theirs cited by Dr. Lightfoot, DW \ 
5 m m bby This world ſball be deſtroped for 1000 years, and ae 


25d. that t27 y there ſhould be the ſlate of Eternity. So that het 
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ſciples, ſpeaking in the ſenſe oß the Jews, do not only inquire of the 
fons of his altering the preſent ſtate of things among them, but like- 
i" of the deſtruction of the whole world too. Accordingly it is ob- 
ſervable, that throughout that Chapter, our Saviour intermixeth his 
anſwers to theſe two Queſtions. Sometimes ſpeaking in reference to the 
ewiſn State, as it is plain he doth, verſe 15, 16. and ſo on; and when 
he faith, that this Generation ſhall not paſs, till all theſe things be ful- 
led, ver. 34. But then it is as evident, that ſome places muſt relate to 
the deſtruction of the world, as when he ſaith, of that day and hour 
bweth no man, no not the Angels of heaven, but the Father only, v. 36: 
which will appear more plainly, by comparing it with Mark 13. 32. 
Where the ſon is excluded from knowing that hour tos; But how can any 
ay, that the Son did not know the time of the deſtruction of Fernſa- 
En, which he himſelf foretold when it ſhould be. And thoſe words 
heaven and earth ſhall, paſs away, v. 35. ſeem to be our Saviour's tranſi- 
tion to the Anſwer of the other Queſtion, about the final deſtruction of 


ah., ſhould only reſpe& the ſubverſion of the Jewiſh ſtate : but ſup- 
poſing it ſhould, yet there is far leſs reaſon why it ſhould be ſo meant, 
in the place whoſe ſenſe we are inquiring into; for if by Chriſt's coming 
to deſtroy Feruſalem, the old ſtate and diſpenſation ſhould be taken a- 
way, we muſt ſuppoſe a new ſtate under the Meſſias to begin from 
thence, And how rational doth this ſound, that Chriſt ſhould promiſe 
his peculiar preſence with his own Apoſtles, whom he imployed in e- 


the Kingdom of the Meſſias ſhould be ſet up inſtead of it: And how 
could any of the Apoſtles, for example S. Job, who ſurvived the de- 
this promiſe, if it extended no farther than to the deſtruction of the Jew- 
im State > Beſides, it is a mere groundleſs fancy, and favours of the 
Jewiſh apprehenſions of the State of the Meſſias Kingdom, to imagine 
that the temporal State of Feruſalem muſt be firſt ſubverted before that 
aw or diſpenſation of things was at an end. For the Jewiſh State and diſ- 
pen{ation did not lie in the Jewiſh Polity, but an obligation to the Law o 
Miſes, which expired together with Chriſt. And ſo the Goſpel State; 


on Chriſt's Reſurre&ion and Aſcenſion, when he was ſolemnly (as it 
vere) inaugurated in his Mediatory Kingdom. And preſently after 


the Spirit upon the Apoſtles, making good his Promiſe of the Paraclet to 


ed for the advancing of the Goſpel State. 

The ale then of the Goſpel commenceth from Chriſt's reſurrection, 
and to this & I am very inclinable to think that our Saviour hath 
teference in theſe words, when he ſaith he will be with his diſciples t9 
Ihe end of that alu, if we take it for a ſtate of things; or the Goſpel 
Upenſation ; that is, as long as the Evangelical Church ſhall continue: 
for that in Scripture is ſometime called the world to come, and that 


bre and energy of the Goſpel preached; whence the Kingdom of God 


all things; however that be, we ſee no reaſon at all why o⁰νννννενε F 


refting the Goſpel State, only till the old Jewiſh State be ſubverted; 
but his promiſe not at all to extend to that time, wherein the State of 


ſruction of Jeruſalem, expect Chriſt's preſence with him, by vertue of 


which is call'd the Kingdom of Heaven, and the Regeneration, began up- Mat. 19.28. 


nds down his Vice- Roy upon the day of Pentecoſt, in the effuſion of Ads 2. 1. 


lupply his abſence : Whereby the Apoſtles were more ſignally impower- 


F. 7. 


tale among the Jews of R237 Dy the world to come is ſet to expreſs , . 

the time of the Meſſias: 7 f ni N 
ot the Meſſias; and it may be the Apoſtle may refer to this, when Libifoot 

e peaks of Apoſtates taſting Swdues me mwinolO- al., that is, the f. Hebr. 


in Mat. 12. 
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with the Jews, it is confeſſed that oh relates only to a long continy. 

ance of time, But however, I ſuppoſe that it will hardly be found in 
Scripture, that either ai or dom doth barely relate to the time of life 

of any individual perſons, eſpecially if abſolutely put as it is here, One 

great ſignification of a in the New [Teſtament (which we are to in. 

quire into, and not how it is uſed among Greek Authors) is that 8 
wherein ay is taken for the world its ſelf, which Vorſtius reckons . 
mong the Hebraiſms of the N. Teſt. in which ſenſe the Jews call God 
Philolog. Dur and Kent perſons dyn wyn Magnates mmdi; in which ſenſe, 
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For that notwithſtanding the duſt, lately throw upon it, we h 
clear place, Matth. 28. : 9. G teach 125 baptize, N Lo Tehae 
you always to the end of the World... I ons ms iulent, did not ſi ide 
perpetuity, yet certainly the latter words do; for how could Ouiſt he 
with the Apoſtles themſelves perſonally. to the end of the World); 
muſt be therefore with them, and all that ſucceed them in the office . 
teaching and baptizing, to the world's end: For that ] aſſert to be ſy 
meaning of ws. r ouleAcins © aiw©-., I inſiſt not barely on the 6 15 
cation of the word aiwy, either as to its ſuppoſed Etymology, on 3 
anſwers the Heb. © 7 knowing how fallible the arguments drawn ** 
thence, are, when in the diſpute, of the eternity of the Law of y, 
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in the N. Teſtament, the Devil is call'd.o apypy ai. mw, Jon 
12. 31. 14.31. and 9 becs Y a . ar, 2 Cor. 4. 4. And ſo God 
is ſaid to create Tv al, the world, Heb. 1. 2.— 11. 3. If we take it 
in this ſenſe, Chriſt's promiſe muſt of neceſſity relate to the diſſolution 
of the fabrick of the world, and that he would be with his ſervants in MR 
the Goſpel, till all things be diſſolved. Againſt this it is pleaded, that MR 
the our here relates to the deſtruction of Jeruſalem, and that d i 
implies the ſtate of things under the Law, which would continue till 
eruſalem was deſtroyed, from which time a new al, would com- 
mence. But to this I anſwer firſt, I abſolutely deny that ouli«a * Wi 
aiorG-,. doth ever in; Scripture relate to the deſtruction of the Jewiſh WM 
State. This will be beſt made out by a particular view of the places WM 
wherein this phraſe occurs. The, firſt time we meet with this phraſe is 


aldeds F. Now can any be ſo ſenſleſs, as to imagine that the harveſt Wi 
wherein the Tares ſhall athered, and caſt into unquenchable fre, 
when the Angels are ſaid to be the Reapers, and to gather out of Chriſts 
Kingdom every thing that offends, ſhould be attributed to the deſtruct- 
on of Jeruſalem? And ſo v. 40. and v. 49. where the ſame phraſe ex-· 
preſſeth the ſame time, aus Ia &, 7h cu F d ., Where thc 
antecedents and conſequents fully declare, what the time 1s there meant, 
which is the general judgment of the world. The only place pleadedſ 
for this ſenſe is Matth. 24. 3. where the Diſciples inquire of Chriſt what 
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ing, that the former Chriſt's coming may reſpe& his coming to alter tn 
preſent ſtate of things according to the Jews apprehenſion of the Me 
ſſias; yet I deny that the latter doth, but it reſpects the general de F1 
ſtruction of the world, conſequent upon that alteration : for the Bt 5 
not only expect an alteration of the preſent ſtate of things among them 
but a conſequent deſtruction of the world, after the coming of the Meß 
ſſias, according to that ſpeech of theirs cited by Dr. Lightfoot, 0'2U i 
m 71 DW Thi world ſball be defiroyed for 1000 years, and aftel 
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ſciples, ſpeaking in the ſenſe oß the Jews, do not only inquire of the 
gens of his altering the preſent ſtate of things among them, but like- 
ae of the deſtruction of the whole world too. Accordingly it is ob- 
frvable, that throughout that Chapter, our Saviour intermixeth his 
nſivers to theſe two Queſtions. Sometimes ſpeaking in reference to the 
-piſh State, as it is plain he doth, verſe 15, 16. and ſo on; and when 
he faith, hat this Generation ſhall not paſs, till all theſe things be ful- 
led ver. 34. But then it is as evident, that ſome places muſt relate to 
the deſtruction of the world, as when he ſaith, of that day and hour 
Mweth no man, no not the Angels of heaven, but the Father only, v. 36: 
«hich will appear more plainly, by comparing it with Mark 13. 32. 
Where the ſon is excluded from knowing that hour tos; But how can any 
Gy, that the Son did not know the time of the deſtruction of Feruſa- 
kn, which he himſelf foretold when it ſhould be. And thoſe words 
heaven and earth ſhall, paſs away, v. 35. ſeem to be our Saviour's tranſi- 


ton to the Anſwer of the other Queſtion, about the final deſtruction of 


ll things; however that be, we ſee no reaſon at all why ce ͤ 
6: ſhould only reſpect the ſubverſion of the Jewiſh ſtate : but ſup- 
wing it ſhould, yet there is far leſs reaſon why it ſhould be ſo meant, 
the place whoſe ſenſe we are inquiring into; for if by Chriſt's coming 
o deſtroy Feruſalem, the old ſtate and diſpenſation ſhould be taken a- 
yay, we muſt ſuppoſe a new ſtate under the Meſſias to begin from 
thence... And how rational doth this found, that Chriſt ſhould promiſe 
his peculiar preſence with his own Apoſtles, whom he imployed in e- 
getting the Goſpel State, only till the old Jewiſh State be ſubverted; 


the Kingdom of the Meſſias ſhould be ſet up inſtead of it: And how 
wuld any of the Apoſtles, for example S. Fohn, who ſurvived the de- 


tus promiſe, if it extended no farther than to the deſtru&ion of the Tew- 
th State? Beſides, it is a mere groundleſs fancy, and favours of the 
evi apprehenſions of the State of the Meflias Kingdom, to imagine 
lat the temporal State of Feruſalem muſt be firſt ſubverted before that 
ww or diſpenſation of things was at an end. For the Jewiſh State and diſ- 


Wiſes, which expired together with Chriſt. And ſo the Goſpel State, 


n Chriſt's Reſurre&ion and. Aſcenſion, when he was ſolemnly (as it 


were) inaugurated in his Mediatory Kingdom. And preſently after 
a down his Vice- Roy upon the day of Pentecoſt, in the effuſion of 48s 2. 1. 
d he Spirit upon the Apoſtles, making good his Promiſe of the Paraclet to 
at lupply his abſence ; Whereby the Apoſtles were more ſignally impower- 

« for the advancing of the Goſpel State. 


CY IN 
+ C Fry ot 
= n 4 


The ale, then of the Goſpel commenceth from Chriſt's reſurrection, 
ud to this & I am very inclinable to think that our Saviour hath 
ference in theſe words, when he ſaith he will be with his diſciples to 
le end of that aar, if we take it for a ſtate of things, or the Golpel 
Upenſation ; that is, as long as the Evangelical Church ſhall continue: 
or that in Scripture: is ſometime called the world to come, and that 


e peaks of Apoſtates taſting Swduas m fai mei G. ai, that is, the 
A and energy of the Goſpel preached , whence the Kingdom of G 
Eg 5 L 1 


but his promiſe not at all to extend to that time, wherein the State of 


| (truftion of Feruſalem, expect Chriſt's preſence with him, by vertue of 


penlation did not lie in the Jewiſb Polity, but an obligation to the Law of 


much is call'd the KIngdom of Heaven, and the Regeneration, began up- Mat.19.28. 


F. 7. 


itaſe among the Jews of Nan oy the world to come is ſet to exprels g . 


lietime of the Meſſias z and it may be the Apoſtle may refer to this, when Lizhrfoor 
Horæ. Hebr. 
in Mar. 12. 
od 32. p. 173. 
18 Heb. 6. 8. 
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260 Ibe Divine Right of Forms 
Cor. 4-20. 1g ſaid to be not &⸗ Ad, but s. J uu cel, not in word, but in power. | 4 
which is the amet rd. £ Punt pu ws, ſpoken of by the Apoſtle 1 
1 Cor. 2. 4. elſewhere, the powerful demonſlration of the ſpirit accompanying the I 
preaching of the Goſpel. When Chrift is called by the Prophet "Þ ty | | 
Iſai. 9.5- the everlaſting Father, the Septuagint renders it by aumyp # wine, E 
a., and fo the Vulgar Latin. Pater futuri ſæculi, the Fq;h,, 7 
the world to come; that is, the Goſpel State? and to this ſenſe Chrig ;, M 
Heb. 9. 11. ſaĩd to be made an High-Prieſt, 3 pemurlur ayavmnr, and the Law to | 3 
Heb, 10. 1. be a ſhadow ue ayaouy, Of good things which ſbould be d 
the new ſtate of the Goſpel, And which is more plain to the purpoſe, MW 
the Apoſtle expreſſeth what was to come to paſs in the days of the Cf. 
Eph. 2. 7. pel, &y os aiwo vis empyeryor, in the Ages to come, where the very W 
word aiwy, is uſed to this ſenſe. And according to this importance ef 
Mat.12.32. the word al ſome very nie x interpret that place of our Saviour 
concerning the {in againſt the Holy Ghoſt, that jt ſhould be forgiven Ml 
-D.Reymlds 3 Gy T In, , Gy Tx porn, neither in the preſent ſluts 7 C- 
on Hoſea the Fewiſb Church, wherein there is no ſacrifice of expiation for cont. 
+3 macious ſinners, but they that deſpiſed- Moſes's Law died without wer. M 
2 cy; ſo neither ſhall there be any under the World to come, that is the | I 
SETS tPrenſation F Goſpel Grace, any pardon proclaimed to any ſuch ſinnets Ml 
who trample under foot the blood of the Covenant, and offer deſpight WM 
to the ſpirit of grace. Thus we ſee how properly the word ales my MW 
agree here to the Goſpel ſtate, and ſo Chriſt's promiſe of his preſence M 
doth imply the perpetuity of that office as long as the Evangelical (tate M 
ſhall remam, which will be to the world's end. 4 
F. 8. The third thing whereby to know when poſitive inſtitutions are un- 
alterable, is, when they are neceſſary to the being,” ſucceſſion, and con- 
tinuance of the Church of God. Now this yields a farther evidence of 
the perpetuity of officers in the Church of God, feeing the Church is 
ſelf cannot be preſerved without the Government; and there can be no 
Government without ſome to rule the members of the Church of God, 
and to take care for a due adminiſtration of Church-privileges, and to 
inflict cenſures upon offenders, which is the power they are inveſted i 
in by the ſame authority which was the ground of their inſtitution at 
firſt. It is not conceivable how any ſociety, as the Church is, can be 
reſerved without the continuance of Church officers among them. 4s 
— as the body of Chriſt muſt be edified, thefe muſt be ſome . 
p Her eis ph GI, fitted for the work of the Miniſtry, wich 
is appointed in order to that end; For that I ſuppoſe is the Apoſtles 


1 


meaning in Epheſ. 4. 12. ee T xgmpnopgy 7 aywioy cis ker 2941s 
eis oH b Y cwngl@- Y vere, Gl the Complutenſian cf), 
leaving out the comma between ayiwy and eis #pyyy, which makes as 
though it were a diſtin& thing from the former; whereas the Original 
carries the ſenſe on; for otherwiſe it thould have been eis x4T2propy 7 
G,, eis py? ,,? Ofc. and thoſe who follow the ordinary reading, 
are much at a lots how to explain that es epgoy Afgngrias COMIN in {0 in 
the midſt without dependance upon the former. Therefore the wnlgar 
Latin beſt renders it ad conſummationem ſanciorum ad opus miniſterit, fo 
tbe compleating of the Saints for the work of the miniſtry in order 10 a 
building up of the body of Chriſt; and to this purpoſe Menus inform 
us the German verſion renders it. And ſo we underſtand the envy 
Eph. 4.11. tion in the verſe before of Apoſtles, Prophets, Evangeliſts, Paſtors die 


Teachers, not for the perſons themſelves, but for the gifts of . 
1 | 3 perions 


Pak II. 
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Abbe, the office of Apoſtles, Evangeliſis, Paſtors, &c. which is moſt 
ſuitable to the ide de M in the eighth verſe. He gave gifts to men; 
ow theſe gifts, ſaith he, Chriſt gave to men pos x9mwpnopgy 7 d 
; % Mes, for the fitting the Saints for the work of the Miniſtry. 
4 a late Democratical wwriter would perſuade us, as though all the 
wints were thereby fitted for this work of the Miniſtry; far that the 
Apoſtle excludes by the former enumeration; for are all the Saints fit- 
| for Apoſtles? are all Prophets, are all Evangeliſts, are all Paſtors 
nd Teachers? as the Apoſtle himſelf elſewhere argues. And in the 


eighth verſe of that Chapter he particularly mentions the ſeveral gifts 1 


the Spirit dividing to every man ſeverally as he will. Therefore it 
-annot be that all the Saints are hereby fitted for this work, but God 
hith ſcattered theſe gifts among the Saints, that thoſe who have them 
might be titted eis #*pgov A{gxgvias, becauſe God would not leave his 
Church without perſons qualified for the ſervice of himſelf in the work 
of the Miniſtry, in order to the building up of the body of Chriſt. 
And by the F ay4wy here may be meant no other than thoſe he ſpeaks 
o in the Chapter before, when he {peaks of the revelation made is 


ad ſo God gave theſe gifts for the fitting the Holy Apoſtles, &c. for 
be work of the Miniſtry. It cannot be meant of all, ſo as to deſtroy 
Wy 2 peculiar function of the Miniſtry; for God's very giving theſe gifts 
u ſome and not to others, is an evidence that the function is peculiar. 
For elſe had the gifts been common to all, every Saint had been an A- 

poſtle, every believer a Paſtor, and Teacher, and then where had the 
People been that muſt have been ruled and governed? So that this very 


peculiarity of gifts in order to fitting men for it, and the perpetuity of 
the function from the end of it, the building up of the body of Chriſt. 
Thus | have now aſſerted the perpetual divine right of a Goſpel Mini- 
ſry, not only for teaching the word, but adminiſtration of ordinances, 
-and governing the Church as a ſociety : which work belongs to none 
but ſuch as are appointed for it, who are the ſame with the diſpenſers of 


[ paſs over. 


Gn r. 0 


The Queſtion fully ſtated. Not what form of Government comes the 
neareſt to the Primitive practice, but whether any be abſolutely deter- 
ned. Several things propounded for reſolving the Queſtion. What 
the form of Church-Government was under the Law. How far Chri- 
fans are bound to obſerve that. Neither the neceſſity of ſuperiority, 
nor the unlawfulneſs can be proved thence. 


Ng, 
) 101 
pat 
fon 
te 


ND now I come to the main ſubje& of the preſent controverſie, 
which is acknowledging a form of Government neceſſary, and the 
Hernours of the Church perpetual; whether the particular form 
i at whereby 


G 


place doth ſtrongly aſſert both the peculiarity of the function, from the 


Cor. 12. 


qualifying men for ſeveral uſeful imployments in the Church of God, ?%%%'* 


60% dms hols euTY x meppnTms, to his holy Apoſtles and Prophets, Epi. 3. 3, 


the word, as appears from the titles of Y ESE 7s ue, Go- eh, 13. 7, 
femours, Rulers, Paſtors; all which neceſſarily imply a Governing 1Tim. 5.17. 
power, which having been largely proved by others, and yielded by me, Eph. 4. tr. 
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whereby the Church muſt be governed, be determined by any voſitiy 
Law of God, which unalterably binds all Chriſtians to the obſervation 
of it. By Church here I mean not a particular Congregation, but fach 
a ſociety which comprehends in it many of theſe leſſer Congregation Ml 
united together in one body under a form of Government, The "a 3 
of Government in controverſje, the Queſtion being thus ſtated, are gy. 
ly theſe two; the particular officers of ſeveral Churches acting in an e- 
quality of power, which are commonly called a College of Preſpters; 
or a ſuperior order above the ſtanding Miniſtry, having the power . 
Juriſdiction and ordination belonging to it by vertue of a divine ingi. 
tution. Which order is by an Antonomaſia called Epiſcopacy, The 
Queſtion now is not which of theſe two doth come the neare/? to 4c. 
ſtolical practice, and the firſt inſtitution, which hath hitherto been the 
controverſie ſo hotly debated among us; but whether either of theſe two 
forms be ſo ſettled by a jus divinum, that is, be ſo determined by a poſitive 
Law of God, that all the Churches of Chriſt are bound to obſerve that 
one form ſo determined, without variation from it: or whether Chris Wl 
hath not in the ſetling of his Church (provided there be ſome form of 
Government, and a ſetled Miniſtry for the exerciſe of it,) left it to the Ml 
prudence of every particular Church, confiſting of many Congregati- 
ons, to agree upon its own form which it judgeth moſt conducing to 
the end of Government in that particular Church. Aus jodbs, aun; 
39g. Here now we fix our ſelves, and the firft thing we do is to 4- 
gree upon our ways of reſolution of this Queſtion, whereby to come to 
an end of this debate. And the 'moſt probable way to come to an iſſue 
in it, is to go through all the ways whereon men do fix an unalterable 
divine right, and to ſee whether any of theſe do evince a divine right WM 
ſet led upon a poſitive Law or no, for one of theſe forms. The pleas WM 
then for ſuch a divine right are theſe, Either ſome former Law ſtand- 
ing in force under the Goſpel, or ſome plain inſtitution of a new Lay 


by Chriſt in forming his Church; or the obligatory nature of Apoſtoli- Wi ' 

cal practice, or the General ſenſe of the Primitive Church, to which ve 

ſhall add by way of Appendix, the Judgment of the chief Divines and i ( 

Churches fince the Reformation; if we go happily through thele, wel ' 

may content our ſelves with having obtained the thing we aim at. 5 

F. 2. The firſt inquiry then is, whether any former Law of God concer. * 

ing a form of Government for his Church, either by perſons acting in t 

an equality of power, or ſubordination of one order to another, unde 0 

the Goſpel, doth remain in force or no, binding Chriſtians to the ob- 

ſerving of it. The Reaſon why FT begin with this, is, becauſe I 00. 

3 ſerve the diſputants on both ſides make uſe of the Pattern under wW 0 

K Law to eſtabliſh their form by. * Thoſe who are for ſuperiority of one . 

vern, cap. 2. Order above another in the Government of the Church, derive cog 

—» eyed i monly their firſt argument from the Pattern under the Law. Tho 

orm o 1 \ | ne! | ; Ir 
Govern- Who are for an equality of power in the perſons acting in Governmen 

ment, in yet being for a ſubordination of Courts, they bring their firſt argu! 4 

B. Uſter. Ment for that, from the Jewiſh Pattern. So that theſe latter arc bout 

Original of by their own argument, though uſed in another caſe, to be ruled in Ws 

1 251 of Controverſie by the Jewiſh Pattern. For why ſhould it be more oblie Mo 

Indep. p.4. tory as to ſubordination of Courts, than as to the ſuperiority of orders A 

* . If it holds in one caſe, it muſt in the other. And if there be ſuch , 

: is . | An. 4; | | FOTO? w i ro 

Law for ſuperiority ſtanding unrepealed, there needs no new L 


inforce it under the Goſpel. We ſhall therefore firſt inquire . 


— 
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on there is for either Form in that pattern, and how far the argu- 

ment drawn from thence is obligatory to us now. For the practice then 

in theJewiſh Church, That there was no univerſal equality in tlie Tribe 

of Levi, which God ſiugled out from the reſt for his own fervice, is 

-hyious in Scripture. For there we find Prieſts above the Levites; the 

family of Aaron being choſen out from the other families of Cohath (one 

of the three Sons of Levz) to be employed in a nearer attendance-upon 

God's ſervice, than any of the other Families. And it muſt be acknow- 

ledged, that among both Prieſts and Levites there was a ſuperiority; for 

God placed Eleazar over the Prieſts, Eligaphan over'the Cohathites, Numb. 2. 
Eliaſaph over the Gerſbonites; ZLuriet over the Merarites, and theſe are“ 30, 34 
called ©O8W32 the rulers over the ſeveral Families; for it is ſaid of every © 

one of them IR N RWN he was the ruler over the houſe of His Father. Numb. 4. 
Neither were theſe equal, for over Eliaſaph and Zuriel God placed It ha- Ty * 
mar, over Elizaphan and his own Family, God ſet Eleazar, who by 1s. ta 
reaſon of his authority over all the reſt, is called N N) rhe Ruler 

of the rulers of Levi; and beſides theſe, there were under theſe rulers 

Max WR" the chief fathers of the ſeveral diſtinct Families, as they are 

called, Exodus 6.25. Thus we briefly ſee the ſubordination that there 

was in the Tribe of Levi; the Levites firſt, over them. the heads of the 
Families, over them the Rulers of the chief of the heads, over them 
Ihamar, over both Prieſts and Levites, Eleazar ;, over all, Aaron the 
High-Prieft. 

There being then ſo manifeſt, an inequality among them, proceed we §. 3 
to ſhew how obligatory this is under the Goſpel. For that end it will © © 
be neceſſary to conſider whether this imparity and ſuperiority were pecu- | 
larly appointed by God for the Eccleſiaſtical Government of the Tribe Y 
of Levi, as it conſiſted of perſons to be employed in the ſervice of God, 
or it was only ſuch an inequality and ſuperiority as was in any other = 
Tribe, If only common with other Tribes, nothing can be inferred 4 
from thence peculiar to Eccleſiaſtical Government under the Goſpel, any | 
more than from the Government of other Tribes to the ſame kind of 


i 
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1 
= 
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e 
Government in all civil States. We muſt then take notice that Levz 
we mas a particular diſtindt Tribe of its ſelf, and ſo not in ſubordination to 


ay other Tribe; for they had the heads of their Fathers as well as 
hers, Exodus 6. 25. and although when they were ſetled in Canaan, 
heir habitations were intermixt with other Tribes in their forty eight 


der Cities, yet they were not under the Government of thoſe Tribes among 
ob hom they lived, but preſerved their Authority and Government entire 
ob mong themſelves. And therefore it was neceſſary there ſhould be the 


ame Form of Government among them, which there was among the 
el, The whole body of the Nation then was divided into rbirteen 
Iribes ; theſe Tribes into their ſeveral Families; ſome fay ſeventy, which 
ey called m. theſe Families were divided into ſo many houſholds, 
pro their houſholds into perſons 1753 over the ſeveral. perſons were 
he leveral Maſters of Families; over the ſeveral houſholds were the 
Uptains of 1000 and 100, 50— 10; over the Families, I ſuppoſe 
gere the heads of the Fathers. And over the thirteen Tribes were the 
oon MAR WN the chief Fathers of the Tribes of the Chaldren of Iſrael, 
mb. 32. 28. and we have the names of them ſet down, Numb. 24. 
7, &c. So that hitherto we find nothing peculiar to this Tribe, nor 
Roper to it as employed in the ſervice of God. For their ſeveral Fa- 
lies had their ſeveral heads, and Eleagar over them as chief of the 


Tribe. 
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under Eleazar's his ſon Phinehas. Too much, if a neceſſity be urged 


fore that was there written, in Novo Teſtamento debet obſervari, mult 


Tribe. And ſo we find throughout Aumbers 2. all the heads of c. 
ſeveral Tribes are named and appointed by God, as Eleagar was 8 

The only things then which ſeem proper to this Tribe were, the ſu er 
ority of the Prieſts over the Levites in the ſervice of God, and the ſu "a 
eminent power of the High-Prieſt, as the Type of Chriſt. So that nothing 
can be inferred from the order under the Law, to that under the Goſpef 
but from one of theſe two. And from the fir# there can be nothing eh 
ced but this, that as there was a ſuperiority of Offices under the Law. , 
likewiſe ſhould there be under the Goſpel, which is granted by all in the 
ſuperiority of Prieſts over Deacons, to whom theſe two anſwer in the Church 
of God, in the judgment of thoſe who contend for a higher order by diving 
inſtitution above Preſbyters. And withal we muſt conſider that there wix 
under that order no power of juriſdiction inveſted in the Prieſts over 
the Levites, but that was in the heads of the Families; and ordination 
there could not be, becauſe their office deſcended by ſucceſſion in their 
{ſeveral Families. Thoſe who would argue from Aaro's power, muſt 
either bring too little, of too much from thence : Too little, if we con- 
ſider his office was typical aud ceremonial, and as High-Prieſt, hd more 
immediate reſpe& to God than men, Heb. 5. 1. and therefore Elena. 
was appointed over the {ſeveral Families during Aaron's life-time, and 


for the continuance of the ſame authority in the Church of God, which 
is the argument of the Papiſts, deriving the Pope's Supremacy from 
thence. Which was acutely done by .Pope Innacentius the third, the 
Father of the Lateran Council, who proved that the Pope may exerciſe 
temporal juriſdiction from that place in Dewuteronomy 17. 8. and that by 
this reaſon, becauſe Deuteronomy did imply the ſecond Law, and there 


be obſerved under the Goſpel, which according to them, 1s a new Law, 

All that can be inferred then from the Jewiſh pattern, cannot amount 
to any obligation upon Chriſtians, it being, at the beſt, but a judicul 
Law, and therefore binds us not up as a poſitive Law, but only declares i 
the equity of the thing in uſe then. I conclude then, that the Jewiln i 
pattern is no ſtanding Law for Church-Government now, either in s 
common or peculiar Form of Government; but becauſe there was lowei 
ſuperiority of order then, and ſubordination of ſome perſons to othet, 
under that Government, that ſuch a ſuperiority and ſubordination 15 10 
ways unlawful under the Goſpel, for that would deſtroy the equity 6 
the Law. And though the Form of Government was the fame wi 
that of other Tribes, yet we ſee God did not bind them to an equality 
becauſe they were for his immediate ſervice, but continued the {amt 
way as in other Tribes; thence I infer, that there is no neceilary ob. 
ligation upon Chriſtians to continue that Form under the Jews, becaule 
their Laws do not bind us now; ſo neither is there any repugnanq e 
Law, in ſuch a ſubordination, but it is very agreeable with the equi 
of it, being inſtituted for peace and order, and therefore ought not de 
be condemned for Antichriſtian. The Jewiſh pattern then of Gone 
mentneither makes equality unlawful, becauſe their Laws do not obig 
now; nor doth it make ſuperiority unlawful, becauſe it was pracule 
then. So that notwithſtanding the Jewiſh Pattern, the Church of Chil 
is left to its own liberty for the choice of its Form of Government, wi 
ther by an equality of power in ſome perſons, or ſuperiorit) aud fu 
ordination of one order to another. ua 


ar LV. of Church-Government, examined. 


8 
Eu e. IV. 


Whether Chrift bath determined the Form of Government by any poſitive 
Laws. Arguments of the neceſſity why Chrift muit determine it, large- 
l anſwered ; as, Firit, Chriff's faithfulneſs compared with Moſes, an- 
ſwered, and retorted;, and proved, that Chriit did not inſtitute any 
Fm of Church-Government, becauſe no ſuch Law for it as Moſes 

we; and we have nothing but general rules, which are TN 
to ſeveral Forms of” Government. — The Office of Timothy and Titus, 
what it proves, in order to this queſtion The Lawfulneſs of Fee. 
j ſbewn thence, but not the Neceſſity. A particular Form; om far 
neceſſary, as Chriſt 10as the Governour of bis Church; the ſrmilitudes 
the Church. is ſet out by, prove not the thing in queſtion, Nor the 
difference of Civil and Church-Government ;, nor ChriſPs ſetting Officers 
in bis Church; nor the inconvenience” of the Church's power in appointing 


new Officers. Every Miniſter bath 4 power reſpecting the Church in 


ful; the argument from the Scripture's perfection anſwered. 


Aaron to the rot of Jeſſe, from the Pattern of the Jewiſh 
Church, to the Founder of the Chriſtian : To ſee whether our Lord and 
Fwiour hath determined this Controverſie, or any one Form of Govern- 
W nent for his Church, by any univerſally binding Ac or Law of his. 
WT And here it is pleaded more hotly by many, that Chriit muſt do it, than 
that be bath done it. And therefore I ſhall firſt examine the pretences of 
the neceſſity of Chriſt's determining the particular Form; and then the 
apuments that are brought that he hath done it. The main Pleas that 
there muſt be a perfect Form of Church-Government laid down by 
Chriſt, for the Church of God, are from the compariſon of Chriſt with 


6 for ot 


all other arguments are reducible to theſe three heads. - Of theſe in 
their order, | 


WW be Ol Teſtament, therefore Chriſt did certainly lay down a Form of 


| ; 
Church. Government for the New Teſtament, 


epoled in one by another: ſo that it is ſaid, Ver. 2. be was faithfid to 
lim that appointed him e Chriſt's faithfulneſs then lay in diſcharging the 
Work which his Father laid upon him, which was the work of mediati- 
Mdetween God and us; and therefore the compariſon 1s here inſtituted 
ween Moſes as typical Mediator, and Chriſt as the true Mediator z 
Mat a8 Moſes was faithful in his work, ſo was Chriſt in his. Now Mo- 
his faithfulneſs lay in keeping cloſe to the Pattern received in the 
bunt, that is, obſerving the commands of God: Now therefore if 
nlt's being faithful in his office, doth imply the {etling any one form 
l Government in the Church, it muſt be made appear that the ſetlin 


ater commanded him to do as Mediator; and that Chriſt received ſuch 
a form 


common, which the Church may reſtrain. Epiſcopacy thence proved law- 


E come then from the Type to the Antitype, from the rod of F. . 


Moſes, u om the equal neceſſity of Forms of Government now, Thich there Hed. r. 2, 
er ſocieties, from the perfection and ſufficiency of the Scriptures; 57 6. 


Firſt, From the compariſon of Chrift with Moſes, they argue thus ; If Arg. 1. 
Moſes was faithful in bis houſe as a ſervant, much more Chrift as a ſon . 
wp Moſes appointed a Particular Form of Government for the Church un- 


To this I anſwer, Firſt : Faithfulneſs implies the diſcharge of a Truſt Anſ. 1. 


| this form was part of Chriſt's mediatory work, and that which the 
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a form from the Father for the Chriſtian Church, as Moſes did f the 
Iſa. 9. 6. 


Mat. 28.18. 


refers to the outward Government of the Church of God, which is in. 


Mat. 28, 
18, 19. 


1 Cor. 10. 
32. 


1 Cor. 10. 


31. 
Rom. 14. 


6,7. 


Acts 2. 38. 


2.12.19. 3. Only, as in the A&s we read (if that be the ſenſe, and not rather 1 


Jewiſh. To this it is ſaid, that the Government is laid upon Chyiſp, 


ctions of Scripture concerning circumſtantials. A things to be done dt. 


to the glory of God. So that the particular circumſtances are left to Chr. 


ders, and all power is in his handt; and therefore it belongs to > me 


Mediator, . Chriſt, I grant, is the King of the Church, and doth gorem Ml 
it outwardly by his Laws, and inwardly by the conduct of his bee” 
but ſhall we ſay that therefore any one form of Government is neceq;” 
ry, which is neither contained in his Laws, nor dictated by his ſpirit 
the main original of miſtakes here, is, the confounding the external an, 
internal Government of the Church of Chriſt, and thence whenfgere, 


men read of Chriſt's power, authority and government, they fanſie it 


tended of his internal mediatory power over the hearts and conſcience; 
of men. But, withal, I acknowledge, that Chriſt, for the better 90. 
vernment of his Church and people, hath appointed officers in his Church 
inveſted them by vertue of his own power, with an authority to preach 
and baptize, and adminiſter all Goſpel ordinances in his own name, th, 
is, by his authority; for it is clearly made known to us in the word gf 
God, that Chriſt hath appointed theſe things. But then, whether any 
ſhall ſucceed the Apoſtles in ſuperiority of power over Preſbyters, or all 
remain governing the Church in an equality of power, is no where de- 
termined by the will of Chriſt in Scripture, which contains his Royzl. 
Law; and therefore we have no reaſon to look upon it as any thing 
flowing from the power and authority of Chriſt as mediator, and ſo not 
neceſſarily binding Chriſtians. 0 

Secondly, I anſwer, If the correſpondency between Chriſt and Miſes Ml 
in their work, doth imply an equal exactneſs in Chriſt's diſpoſing of M 
every thing in his Church, as Moſes did among the Jews; then the 
Church of Chriſt muſt be equally bound to all circumſtances of worſhip 
as the Jews were. For there was nothing appertaining in the leaſt w 
the worſhip of God, but was fully ſet down even to the pins of the 
Tabernacle in the Law of Moſes ; but we find no ſuch thing in the 
Goſpel. The main duties and ordinances are preſcribed indeed, but 
their circumſtances and manner of performance are left as matters of 
Chriſtian liberty, and only couched under ſome general rules; which 
is a great difference between the Legal and Goſpel ſtate. Under the 
Law all ceremonies and circumſtances are exactly preſcribed; but in the 
Goſpel we read of ſome general rules of direction for Chriſtians carriage 
in all circumſtantial things. Theſe four eſpecially contain all the dire- 


cently and in order; all to be done for edification. Give no offence. Do al 


ſtian liberty with the obſervation of general rules. It is evident a8 t0 
Baptiſm and the Lord's-Supper, which are unqueſtionably of divine 
inſtitution, yet as to the circumſtances of the adminiſtration of then 
how much leſs circumſtantial is Chriſt than Moſes was! as to Circunr 
cifion and the Paſſover under the Law, the age, time, perſons, 130, 
place, form, all fully ſet down, but nothing ſo under the Goſpel; wir 
ther Baptiſm ſhall be adminiſtred to infants or no, is not ſet down in © 
preſs words, but left to be gathered by analogy and conſequences , hig 
manner it ſhall be adminiſtred in, whether by dipping or ſprinkling,! 
not abſolutely determined; what form of words to be uled, whetke 
in the name of all three perſons, or ſometimes in the name of Chill 


Chr 
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calls name, i. e. by Chriſt's authority) whether ſprinkling or dipping 
all be thrice, as ſome Churches uſe it, or only once, as others. Theſe 
things we ſee relating to an ordinance of divine inſtitution, are yet paſt 
wer without any expreſs command determining either way 1n Scripture. 
o as to the Lord's-Supper; what perſons to be admitted to it, whether 
zl viſible profeſſors, or only ſincere Chriſtians: upon what terms, whe- 
ther by previous examination of Church-Officers, by an open profeſſion 
of their faith, or elſe only by their own tryal of themſelves, required 
of them as their duty by their Miniſters; whether it ſhould be always 
alter ſupper, as Chriſt himſelf did it; whether taken faſting, or after 
meat ; whether kneeling, or fitting, or leaning , whether to be conſe- 
rated in one form of words, or ſeveral: Theſe things are not thought 
t to be determined by any poſitive command of Chriſt, but left to the 
exerciſe of Chriſtian liberty; the like is as to preaching the word, pub- 
lick Prayer, ſinging of Pſalms; the duties are required, but the parti- 
cular modes are left undetermined. The cafe is the {ame as to Church- 
Government. That the Church be governed, and that it be governed 
by its proper Officers, are things of divine appointment; but whether 
the Church ſhould be governed by many joining together in an equali- 
ty, or by ſubordination of ſome perſons to others, is left to the ſame 
liberty which all other circumſtances are, this being not the ſubſtance of 
the thing its ſelf, but only the manner of performance of it. 

2. I anſwer, That there is a manifeſt diſparity between the Goſpel F. 3. 
and Jewiſh Sate; and therefore reaſons may be given why all punctilioes 
were determined then, which are not now; as, 

1. The perfection and liberty of the Goſpel-ſtate above the Jewiſh. 
The Law was only as a Pedagogy, the Church then in her infancy and 
nonage, and therefore wanted the Feſcues of Ceremonies to direct her, 
and every part of her leſſon ſet her, to bring her by degrees to ſkill 
and exactneſs in her underſtanding the myſtery of the things repreſented 
to her. But muſt the Church now grown up under Chriſt, be ſtill .= 


fuld, and not dare to vary in any circumſtance, which doth not con- 
of cr the thing it ſelf. A boy at ſchool hath his leſſon ſet him, and the 
ch manner of learning it preſcribed him in every mode and circumſtance. 
he but at the Univerſity hath his Lectures read him, and his work ſet, 


ad general directions given, but he is left to his own liberty how to 
perform his work, and what manner to uſe in the doing of it. So 
It was with the Church under age, every mode and circumſtance was 
determined; but when the fulneſs of time was come, the Church being 5 
then grown up, the main offices themſelves were appointed, and gene- I 
al directions given; but a liberty left how to apply and make uſe of 
them, as to every particular caſe and occaſion. Things moral remain 
lull in their full force, but circumſtantials are left more at liherty by 
the Goſpel liberty; as a Son that is taught by his Father, while he is 
under his inſtruction, muſt obſerve every particular direction for him 
n his learning; but when he comes to age, though he obſerves not 

ole things as formerly, yet his Son- hip continues, and he muſt obey 
ls F ather as a Child ſtill, though not in the ſame manner. The ſimi- 
ltude is the Apoſtles, Galat. 4. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 10. which he there large- 
s to this very purpoſe of freeing Chriſtians from Judaical ce- 

ones, 

2, The form of Government among the Jews in the Tribe of Levi, 
Vas agreeable to the form of Government among the other Tribes ; 

M m | an 
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vernment then took place among them as one of their Judicial Laps. 


but it is otherwiſe now under the Goſpel. The Church of Chriſt , 


K 38388 
and ſo Moſes was not more exact in reference to that, than to any other: 
p 


and thoſe perſons in that Tribe who were the chief before the inſtituti 
on of the Aaronical Prieſthood, were ſo after; but now under the on 
pel, people are not under the fame reſtrictions for civil government be 
a Judicial Law, as they were then. For the form of Eccleſiaſtical N 
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And therefore if the argument hold, Chriſt muſt as wel! preſcribe x 
form for civil government as Eccleſiaſtical, if Chriſt in the Goſpel muſt 
by his faithfulneſs follow the pattern of Moſes. But if Chriſt be nor 
bound to follow Moſes's Pattern as to Judicial Law for his Church 
people, neither is he as to a form of Eccleſiaſtical Government, þec 
that was a part of their civil and Judicial Law, 

3. The people of the Jews was a whole and entire people, ſubſiſtin 
by themſelves when one ſet form of Government was preſcribed them. 


and 
auſe 


but forming in Chriſt's own time, nor the Apoſtles, in whoſe time we 
read of but ſome Cities and no whole Nations converted to the Faith: 
and therefore the ſame form of Government would not ſerve a Church 
in its firſt conſtitution, which is neceſſary for it when it is actual 
formed. A Paſtor and Deacons might ſerve the Church of a City while 
believers were few, but cannot when they are increaſed into many Con- 
gregations, and ſo proportionably when the Church is inlarged to 1 
whole Nation, there muſt be another form of Government then. There. Mb 
fore they who call for a National Church under the Goſpel, let them 
firſt ſhew a Nation converted to the faith, and we will undertake to 
ſhew the other. And this is the chief reaſon why the Churches Polity M 
is ſo little deſcribed in the New Teſtament, becauſe it was only grow- 
ing then: and it doth not ſtand to reaſon, that the coat which was cut 
out for one in his infancy, muſt of neceſſity ſerve him when grown a 
man; which is the argument of thoſe who will have nothing obſerved 
in the Church, but what is expreſſed in Scripture. The Apoſtles look: 
ed at the preſent ſtate of a Church in appointing officers, and ordered 
things according to the circumſtances of them, which was neceſſary to 
be done in the founding of a Church; and the reaſon of Apoſtolical 
practice binds ſtill, though not the individual action, that as they r-. 
gulated Churches for the beſt conveniency of Governing them, ſo ſhould 
the Paſtors of Churches now. Burt of this largely afterwards. 
4. Another difference is, that the people of the Jews lived all under 
one Civil Government; but it is otherwiſe with Chriſtians who live 


under different forms of Civil Government. And then by the fame n 
reaſon, that in the firſt inſtitution of their Eccleſiaſtical Government le 
was formed according to the Civil; by the ſame reaſon muſt Chrilt1n9 yy 
do under the Goſpel, if the argument holds that Chriſt muſt be futhfulg . 
as Moſes was. And then becauſe Chriſtians do live under ſeveral an 
diſtin& forms of Civil Government, they muſt be bound by the Lav . 
Chriſt, to contemperate the Government of the Church to that of t. 
State. And what they have gained by this for their cauſe, who ali" 
the neceſlity of any one form from this argument, I ſee not; but on ti 
contrary this is evident, that they have evidently deſtroyed their He 
principle by it, For if Moſes did preſcribe a form of Government 1 2 


Levi agreeable to the form of the Commonwealth, and Chriſt Al 


as faithful as Moſes was, then Chriſt muſt likewiſe order the Gove 
ment of Chriſtian Churches according to that of the State, and ſo I 
— , I | 
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oe different forms as the other hath. Thus much will ſerve abun- 


4ntly to ſhew the weakneſs of the argument drawn from the agreement 
of Chriſt and Moſes, for the proving any one form of Government ne- 
ſary; but this ſhall not ſuthce, I now ſhall ex abundanti from the 
nfyers to this argument, lay down ſeveral arguments that Chriſt did 
never intend to inſtitute any one form of Government in his Church. 

\ Whatever binds the Church of God as an inſtitution of Chriſt, 
nuſt bind as an univerſal ſtanding Law; but one form of Government 
i the Church cannot bind it as a ſtanding Law. For whatever binds 
$2 ſtanding Law, mult either be expreſſed in direct terms as ſuch a 
Law; or deduced by a neceſſary conſequence from his Laws, as of an 
univerſally binding nature; but any one particular form of Government 
n the Church, is neither expreſſed in any direct terms by Chriſt, nor 
a be deduced by juſt conſequence; therefore no ſuch form of Govern- 

ment is inſtituted by Chriſt. If there be any ſuch Law, it muſt be pro- 

= cd, whereby it is determined in Scripture, either that there muſt be 
WS {upcriority or equality among Church Officers as ſuch after the Apo- 
dies deceaſe. And though the Negative of a Fact holds not, yet the 
Negative of a Law doth, elſe no ſuperſtition. I have not yet met with 
any ſuch produced, and therefore ſhall ſee what conſequences can be 
made of a binding nature. To this I ſay, that no conſequences can be 
deduced to make an inſtitution, but only to apply one to particular caſes: 

W becauſe poſitives are in themſelves ire without inſtitution and Di- 
ine appointment; and therefore that muſt be directly brought for the 
making a Poſitive univerſally binding, which it doth not in its own na- 
ture do. Now here muſt be an inſtitution of ſomething merely po- 
ltive ſuppoſed, which in its ſelf is of an indifferent nature; and 
therefore no conſequence drawn can ſuffice to make it unalterably bind- 
ing, without expreſs declaration that ſuch a thing ſhall ſo bind: for 


1 what is not in its own nature moral, binds 8 by vertue of a com- 
l mand, which command muſt be made known by the will of Chriſt, 


o that we may underſtand its obligatory nature. So that both a con- 
quence muſt be neceſſarily drawn, and the obligation of what ſhall 
WT: fo drawn muſt be expreſſed in Scripture : which I deſpair of ever find- 
ns in reference to any one form of Government in the Church. 
2 lf the ſtanding Laws for Church Government be equally apply- 
le to ſeveral diſtin& forms, then no one form is preſcribed in Scrip- 
ure; but all the ſtanding Laws reſpecting Church Government, are e- 
Wally applyable to ſeveral forms. All the Laws occurring in Scrip- 
ure reſpecting Church Government, may be referred to theſe three 
leads. Such as fer down the Qualifications of the perfons for the office 
F Government, ſuch as require a right management f their office, and 
ſich as lay down rules for the management of their office, Now all theſe 
le equally appliable to either of theſe two forms we now diſcourſe of. 
e begin then with thoſe which ſet down the qualifications of the per- 
Ms mployed in Government; thoſe we have largely and fully ſet 


Knnent of the Church. A. Biſhop "muſt be blameleſs as the Steward of 
od not ſelf willed; nat ſoon angry, not given to Wine, no ſtriker, &c. 
I All theſe and the reſt of the Qualifications mentioned, are equally re- 
cr gured as neceſſary in a Biſhop, whether taken for one of a ſuperior 


FF 


ar above Preſbyters, or elſe only for a ſingle Preſbyter ; how ever 
| m 2 . . that 


F. 4. 


Wn by St. Paul in his Ordo to Timothy and Titus, preſcribing what 1 Tim. 3. 


*anner of perſons thoſe ſhould be who are to be imployed in the Go- I; 8 8 


O. 


1 


Eil. So. underſtands it, nſque ad exitum vitæ; and for that end brings that ſpeech WM 
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that be, if he hath a hand in Church Government; he muſt be ſuch 
one as the Apoſtle preſcribes; And ſo theſe commands to Tinuthy = 
Titus given by Paul, do equally reſpect and concern them, whether pe 
conſider them as Evangeliſts acting by an extraordinary commiſſion or 
ag fixed Paſtors over all the Churches in their ſeveral precincts; ſo tha 
from. the commands themſelves nothing can be inferred either way to 
determine the Queſtion; only one place is pleaded for the perpetuity of 
the office Timothy was imployed in, which muſt now be examined: the Wi 
place is 1 Tim. 6. 13, 14. I give thee charge in the 95 of God, Kc. 
that thou keep this commandment without ſpot, unrebukeable, until the | 
appearing of our Lord Feſus Chrift., From hence it is argued thus: Th. WM 
commandment here was the charge which Timothy had of Governing the 
Church; this Timothy could not keep perſonally till Chriſt's ſecond 
coming; therefore there muſt be a ſucceſſion of Officers in the ſame 
kind till the ſecond coming of Chriſt. But this is eaſily anſwered, Por 
firſt, It is no ways certain what this command was which St. Pau! ſpeaks 
of; ſome underſtand it of fighting the good fight of Faith, others of 
the precept of love, others moſt probably the ſum of all contained in 
this Epiſtle, which I confeſs implies in it (as being one great part of M 
the Epiſtle) Paul's direction of Timothy for the right diſcharge of his 
office; but granting that the command reſpects Tmothy's office, yet! 
anſwer, ſecondly, It manifeſtly appears to be ſomething perſonal, and not 
ſucceſſiue, or at leaſt nothing can be inferr'd for the neceſſity of ſuch a WM 
ſucceſſion from this place which it was brought for: Nothing being more 
evident than that this command related to Timothys perſonal obſervance M 
of it. And therefore, thirdly, Chriſt's appearing here, is not meant of Wi 
Hom. 18. in his ſecond coming to judgment, but it only imports the time of Tinnths Wi 
1 Tim.To.4, deeeaſe; fo Chryſoſtome per Þ Ons THAETHS, ue v eg. So Eu i 


ad Heſych. of Auguſtine, Func unicuique veniet dies adventus Domini, cum venerit ei 
dies, id talis hinc exeat, qualis judicandus eft illa die. And the reaſon 
why the time of his death is ſet out by the coming of Chriſt, is 1 
AM avtoy Neyepn, as Chryſoſiom, and from him Theophylat obſerves, i 
to incite him more, both to diligence in his work and patience under 
ſufferings, from the confideration of Chrift's appearance. The plan 
meaning of the words then is the ſame with that, Revel. 2. 10. Be th 
faithful unto death; and I uill give thee' a Crown of life. Nothing then g 
can be hence inferred: as to the neceſſary ſucceſſion of ſome in Timotty5 
office, whatever it is ſuppoſed to be. 3 
F. 5. . Secondly, The precepts of the Goſpel requiring a right management f 
Atts 20.28. of the work, are equally appliable to either form. Tating heed is the 
flock over which God na? madle them overſeers:;, is equally a duty, wi 
ther by flock we underſtand either the particular Church of Fpbeſuf 
or the adjacent Churches of Ma; whether by Overſeers we underſtand 

ſome acting over others, or all joyning together in an equality. S0 6. 

2Tim. 4. 2. hort ing, reproving, preaching in ſeaſon. and. out off ſeaſon, doing all things 
1 Tim. 3. 1... * IEG ; . a oil 

21. KU TwepxekugilO without: raſb\cenſures and purtiality; watching over 

Heb.13-17. flock as they that muſt give an account: Laying hands ſuddenly on no nan 
Tim. 19. FeDuRing not an elder, but.\unden two or three witneſſes. And w hateve 
precepts.of this nature we read in the Epiſtles to Timothy and Titus, 
may be equa lly appliable to men acting in either of theſe two forms © 
Government: There being no precept occuring in all thoſe Epiſti 
preſer ihing to Timothy, whether he muſt act only as a Conſul in Send 


vit 
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with the conſent of the Preſbytery, or whether by his ſole power he 
ould determine what was the common intereſt, and concern of thoſe 
Chorches he was the Superintendent over. Neither doth the Apoftle 
Jtermine at all in, thoſe Epiſtles chiefly concerning Church Govern- 
nent, whether upon the removal of Timothy or Titus thence as Evan- 
geliſts, as ſome pretend, or upon their death as fixed Paſtors and Bi- 
ſhops, as others, any ſhould ſucceed them in the power they enjoyed, 
oro: nor in what manner the Paſtors of the ſeveral Churches ſhould 
= dr things of common concernment. Which would ſeem to be a 
nge omiſſion, were either of theſe two forms ſo neceſſary, taken ex- 
dafively of the other, as both parties ſeem to affirm. For we cannot 
conceive but if the being and right conſtitution of a Church did de- 
pend upon the manner of the Governours acting in it, but that care 
which Paul had over all the Churches, would have prompted him 
(eſpecially being aſſiſted and guided by an infallible ſpirit in the 
renning thoſe Epiſtles) to have laid down ſome certain rules for 
the acting of the Paſtors of the Churches after the departure of 
Timothy and Titus. Conſidering eſpecially that the Epiſtles then 
ritten by him, were to be of ſtanding perpetual uſe in the Church of 
God; and by which the Churches in after ages were to be guided as 


nkes care for a ſucceſſion of Paſtors in thoſe Churches: Timothy is 


% e be fit to teach others. Had it not been as requiſite to have 
WT clarged him to have committed his power of Government to men fit 
that, had the Apoſtle looked on the form of Government to be as 


ö 


yn purpoſe 20 ſertle the Churches and ordain Prefbyters in every City: 
ui not been as neceſſary to have ſhewed in what order the Churches 
ut be ſetled, and what power did belong to thoſe Preſbyters, and 
os they ſhould act in the governing their Churches, had he thought 
v conſtitution of the Churches did depend upon the form of their 
ang? We ſee here then that St. Paul doth not expreſs any thing ne- 
y inferring any one conſtant form to be uſed in the Church of 
e. And whence can we infer any neceſſity of it, but from the ſcrip- 
haying it down as a duty that ſuch a form and no other there 
n be uſed in the Church of God? For all that we can ſee then by 
s direction for Church Government, (when if ever, this ſhould 
WE have been expreſſed) it was left to the Chriſtian wifdom and prudence 


- I S 


er the Government of their Churches ſhould be provided for, up- 
Withe departure of Timothy and Titus from them. | 
But bere it will be ſoon replyed, that though nothing be expreſſed in 
as Epiſtles to Timothy and Titus, yer Paul's appointing Timothy and 
us ober thoſe Churches, did determine the form of Stena and 
4 were intruſted with a power to provide for future Governours after 
To this I anſwer : Fir/?, the ſuperiority which Timothy and Titus had 
er thoſe Churches, doth not prove that form of Government neceſſary 
; ul Churches; ] diſpute not whether they were Evangeli/ts or no, ox 
a as ſuch in that ſuperiority (of that afterwards) it is evident they 
bar be ſo; there being no convincing argument to the contrary. And 
bare pollibYity of the truth of the negative deſtroys the neceſſity "ud 
I the 


Wt the Churches of Epheſus and Crete to conſult and determine in what 


well as thoſe that were then in being. The Apoſtle in both Epiſtles 


- urged to commit the things that he had heard of Paul to faithful men, 2 Tim. 2. 4. 


; | neceſſary as the office of preaching ? Paul, ſaith he, left Titus in Crete Titus 1. 3. 


F. 6. 
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The Dine Right of Forms 
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which from their practice is evident that it is not. But then others who 


the Affirmative of a Propoſition. As, / poſſibile eff boninem non af 


animal, then that propoſition is falſe Neceſſe eſt bominem eſſe animal, |, 
Neceſſe eſt eſſe, and Non poſſibile eſt non eſſe, being «quipollents on K's 
one fide; and Poſſibile efl non eſſe, Et non neceſſe eſt eſſe, being equipul 
lents on the other; Pofſibile eſt non eſe muſt be contradictory to wet- 7 
eſt eſſe, as Non palſibile eſt non eſſe is to Non neceſſe eſt eſſe. So that it 
only the poſlibility of their acting as Evangeli/ts, that is, by an extrz. 
ordinary commiſſion, be evicted, which I know none will deny, the ye. 
ceſlity of their acting as fixed Biſhops is deſtroyed, and conſequently the 
neceſſity of the continuance of their office too, which depends upon 
the former. For if they acted not as Biſhops, nothing can be drawn 
from their example neceſſarily inforcing the continuance of the Superio- 
rity which they enjoyed. But though nothing can be inferred from hence 
as to the neceſſity of that office to continue in the Church, which J. 
mothy and Titus were inveſted in; yet from the ſuperiority of that pov- 
er which they enjoyed over thoſe Churches, whether as Evangeliſts, or 
as fixed Biſhops, Tlieſe two things may be inferred. Firſt, That the 
{uperiority of: ſome Church officers over others is not contrary to the 
rule of the Goſpel : for all parties acknowledge the ſuperiority of their 
power above the Preſbyters of the ſeveral Cities; only the continuance 
of this power is diſputed by many. But if they had any ſuch power at 
all, it is enough for my preſent deſign, viz. that ſuch a ſuperiority is MW 
not: contrary to the Goſpel rule : or that the nature of the Government 
of the Church doth not iinply a neceflary equality among the Gover- 
nours of it. Secondly, Hence I infer, that it is not repugnant to the 
conſtitution of Churches in Apoſtolical times, for men to have power 
over more than. one particular congregation. For ſuch a power Tinnth 
and Titus had; which had it been contrary to the nature of the reg- 
ment of Churches, we ſhould never have read of in the firſt planted 
Churches. So that if thoſe popular arguments of a neceſſary relation 
between a Paſtor and particular people, of perſonal knowledge, care and 
inſpection, did deſtroy the lawfulneſs of extending that care and charge 
to many particular congregations, they would likewiſe overthrow thei 
nature, end and deſign of the office which Timothy and Titus acted in: 
which had a relation to a multitude. of particular and congregation 
Churches. Whether their power was extraordinary or no, | now di 
pute not; but whether ſuch a power be repugnant to the Goſpel or no 


would make this office neceſſary, urge farther, that Timothy or Tiu 
might ordain and appoint others to ſucceed them in their places and care 
over all thoſe Churches under their charge. To which I anſwer fil 
What they might do is not the queſtion, but what they did; as the 
might do it, ſo they might not do it, if no other evidence be brought 
prove it; for Quod Polſibile eſt eſſe, poſſubile eſt. non eſſe. Secondl ; Net 
ther what they did, is the whole queſtion, but what they did with a 
opinion of the neceſſity of doing it, whether they were bound to do 1 
or no? and if ſo, whether by any Law extant in Scripture and give 
them by Paul in his Epiſtles, , or ſome private command and particulal 
inſtructions when he deputed them to their ſeveral charges: If the fol 
mer, that Law and command muſt be produced, which will hardly be 
if we embrace only the received Canon of the Scripture. If the latter 
we, muſt then fetch ſome ſtanding rule and Law from unwritten trad! 
tions: for no other evidence can be given of the Inſtructions by * 
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—nouth given by Paul to Timothy and Titus, at the taking their char- 
| udon them. But yet, Thirdly, Were it only the matter of fact that 
5 Iiſputed, that would hold a controverſie ſtill, viz. whether any 
00 ſucceed Timothy and Titus in their offices. But this I ſhall leave to 
its proper place to be diſcuſſed, when I come to examine the argument 
tom Apoſtolical ſucceſſion. Thus we ſee then that neither the quali- 
gcation of the perſons, nor the commands for a right exerciſe of the 
office committed to them, nor the whole Epiſtles to Timothy or Titus, 
Jo determine any one form of Government to be neceſſary in the Church 
of God. | 
_ 7rd, Let us ſee whether the general rules do require any one F. 7. 
9 form ; which rules, in that they are general, can determine nothing 
of the authority it ſelf, as to its particular mode, being intended on- 
y for the regulation of the exerciſe of the authority in which Men 
we placed. And it is an evidence that nothing is particularly deter- 
mined in this caſe, when the Spirit of God lays down ſuch rules for 
Government which are appliable to diſtinct forms. Otherwiſe certain- 
ly ſome rule would have been laid down, which could have been ap- 
plicd to nothing but to that one form. That none take the office of prea- on. 5. 2. 
ching without a call, nor go without ſending, will l hold, whe- = 25 
ber the power of ordination lie in a Biſhop with Preſbyters, or in Preſ- 
bees acting with equality of power. That offenders be cenſured, and 
omplaints made to the Church in caſe of ſcandal, determines nothing to 
whom the power of juriſdiction doth ſolely belong, nor what that 
Church is which muſt receive theſe complaints. That all things be done 
wich decency and order, doth preſcribe nothing wherein that decency lies, 
bor how far that order may extend; nor yet who muſt be the Judges of 
laat decency and order. That all be done for edification, and the common 
tenefit of the Church, doth no ways reſtrain the Church's freedom in diſ- 
poling of its ſelf as to the form of its Government, ſo the aim of the 
Church be for the better edification of the body of the Church, and to 
rromote the benefit of it. But, methinks, theſe general orders and 
uls for diſcipline, do imply the particular manner of Government to 
be left at liberty to the Church of God, ſo that in all the ſeveral forms 
lice general rules be obſerved. Whereas had Chriſt appointed a ſu- 
nor order to govern other ſubordinate officers and the Church together; 
Uriſt's command for governing the Church would have been particu- 
ly addreſſed to them ; and again, had it been the will of Chriſt there 
hould be no ſuperior order above the Paſtors of particular Churches, 
here would have been ſome expreſs and direct prohibition of it; which 
cauſe we no where read, it ſeems evident that Chriſt hath left both 
he one and the other to the freedom and liberty of his Church. So 
Much ſhall ſerve, in this place, to ſhew how improbable it 1s that 
Utriſt did ever preſcribe any one form of Government in his Church, 
Fince he hath only laid down general rules for the management of Church- 
oernment, ; 
But this will not yet ſuffice thoſe who plead that Chriſt muſt deter- F. 8. 
ame one immutable form of Government in his Church; but although 
tt be a high preſumption to determine firſt what Chriſt muſt do, before 
e examine what he hath done, yet we ſhall ſtill proceed and examine 
l the pretences that are brought for this opinion. The next thing 
len which is generally urged for it, is the equal neceſſity of Chriff's 
Mituring a certain form, as for any her Legiſlator who models a Com- 
| mon-wealth, 
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of God, the moit dutiful 1way on our part, is to ſearch what God 1 


ſeveral forms might in themſelves equally tend to the promoting the en 


no way in tht 


mon-wealth. Now, for anſwer to this, I ſay, fr#, That Chriſt hath d. 
ſtituted ſuch an immutable Government in his Church as is ſuffcie 
for the ſucceſſion and continuance of it; which is all which RW ug 
of Common-wealths do look after, viz. that there be ſuch an order 10 
diſtinction of Perſons, and ſubordination of one to the other, that x 
ciety may ſtill be preſerved among them; now this is ſufficiently ol 
ded for by Chriſt appointing officers continually to rule his Church 
and eſtabliſhing Laws for the perpetuating of ſuch officers ; ſo whatfh M 
ever is neceſſary in order to the general ends of Government, is ang. M 
ledged to be appointed by Jeſus Chriſt. Until then that it be provea Ml 
that one form of Government is in it ſelf abſolutely neceſſary for the 
being of a Church, this argument can prove nothing; for what is drawn 
from neceſſity, will prove nothing but in a caſe of neceſſity. - Secondh, | 
anſwer, 'That thoſe things which are not abſolutely neceſſary to the be 
ing of a Church, or left to Chriſt's liberty, whether he will determine 
them or no; and are no farther to be looked on as neceſſary than as he 
hath determined by his Laws whether they ſhall be or no in his Church 
The thing will be thus cleared: When I read that Zaleucus, Lycurcu, i 
or Numa did form a Common-wealth, and make Laws for it; [ preleatly 3 
conclude that there muſt be ſome order or diſtinction of perſons in 
this Common- wealth, and ſome rules whereby perſons muſt be governed 
and whereby others muſt rule: But I cannot hence infer that Zalęucus ori 
Lycurgus did inſtitute Monarchical, Ariſtocratical, or Democratical Gove 
ment, becauſe any of theſe forms might be agreeable to their deſign; adi 
therefore what kind of Government they did appoint ; can no otherwiſe 
be known than by taking à view of the Laws which they made in order 
thereto. So it is in reference to Chriſt; when we read that Chriſt hath 
inſtituted a Church always to continue in the world, we preſently ap 
prehend that there muſt be ſome power and order in the members 
that ſociety, and Laws for the governing it; but we cannot hence ga 
ther that he hath bound up his Officers to act in any one form, becauſ 


of Government in his Church. And therefore what Chriſt hath exprelinh 
determined in his poſitive Laws, muſt be our rule of judging in thi 
caſe, and not any preſumption of our own, that ſuch a form was nl 
ceſſary, and therefore Chriſt muſt inſtitute and appoint it. Which if 
fully expreſſed by judicious Mr. Hooker, whoſe words will ſerve 3 WM 
ſufficient anſwer to this objection. As for thoſe marvelous diſcour/:l 
whereby they adventure to argue that God mutt needs have done the Thin : 
which they imagine was to be done; I mutt confeſs I have often wonder 
at their exceeding boldneſs herein. When the queſtion is, whether ar 
have delivered in Scripture, (as they affirm he bath ) a complete j aricuiey 
immutable form of Church Polity: Why take they that other both prejunf 
tuous and ſu — fog labour to prove he ſhould have done it; there veal 
ig caſe to prove the deed of God, ſaving only by producing 4 

evidence wherein he hath done it? But if there be no ſuch thing app 
upon record, they do as if one ſbould demand a Legacy by force and ver 
7 ſome written Teſtament, wherein there being no ſuch thing ſþci/4 
e pleadeth that there it muit needs be, and bringeth arguments j10 "ie, 
love and good will which always the Teſtator bore, imagining that Wl TH 
the like proofs will convitt a Teſtament to have that in it, tvbich ab 
men can no where by reading find. In matters which concern the alli 
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and with meekneſs to admire that, rather than to diſpute whati he 


i congruity F reaſon ought to do. Thus he, with more to the ſame 
urpoſe. The ſum then of the anſwer to this Argument, is this, that 


"othing can be infer d of what Chriſt muſt do, from his relation to his 
Church, but what is abſolutely neceſſary to the being of it; as for all 
her things, they being arbitrary conſtitutions, we can judge no more 
of the neceſſity of them, than as we find them clearly revealed in the 
Word of God. And therefore the Plea muſt be removed from what 
crit muſt do, to what he hath done, in order to the determining the 
W ticular form of Government in his Church. | 
But {till it is argued for the neceſſity of a particular form of Go- F. 9. 
rernment in the Church, from the ſimilitudes the Church is ſet ont by in pn ter d. 
Cripture;, it is call d a Vine, and therefore muſt have Keepers; an Polit. Ec- 
Houſe, and therefore muft haue Government; a City, and therefore muſt ©: * 
hae 4 Polity; 4 Body, and therefore muſt have Parts. I anſwer, Firſt,” pe 
Al theſe Similitudes prove only that which none deny, that there 
muſt be order, power, and a Government in the Church of God; we 
ae not away the Keepers from the Vine, nor the Government from the 
Houſe, nor Polity from the City, nor diſtinction of Parts from the Bo- 
(y; we aſſert all theſe things. as neceſſary in the Church of God. The 
Keepers of the Vine to defend and prune it; the Governours of the 
Houſe to rule and order it; the Polity of the City to guide and direct 
it the Parts of the Body to compleat and adorn it. But, Second] 
None of theſe Similitudes prove what they are brought for; viz. that 
my one immutable form of Government is determined. For may not 
the Keepers of the Vine uſe their own diſcretion in looking to it, ſo the 
fouriſhing of the Vine be that they aim at? and if there be many of 
them, may there not be different orders among them, and ſome as 
Superviſors of the others work? The Houſe muſt have Governours 
but thoſe that are ſo, are entruſted with the power of ordering things 
n the Houſe according to their own diſcretion ; and where there is 
a multitude, is there not diverſity of offices among them? and is it ne- 
ellary that every houſe muſt have officers of the ſame kind? In great 
ud large Faniilies there muſt be more particular diſtin& orders and of- 
Iees, than in a ſmall and little one. The City muſt have irs Polity ; 
but all Cities have not the like, ſome have one form, and ſome another 
Ind yet there is a City ſtill, and a Polity too. A Body muſt have all 
IsPFarts  but- are all the Parts of the Body equal to one another? it 
lficeth-that- there be a proportion, though not equality in them ; the 
Meral Parts of the Body have their ſeveral offices; and yet we ſee the 
Ned is ſuperintendent! over them all; and thus if we make every par- 
ur Churchia Body, yet it follows not that the form of cloathing that 
ey muſt always be the ſame; for the manner of Government is ra- 
4 her the Cloathing to the Body, than the Parts of it; the Governours 
ed are Parts of the Body, but their manner of governing is not; 
at way alter according to the proportion and growth of the Body and 
i faſhion change for better conveniency. | TOR 
| but if theſe Similitudes prove. nothing, yet certainly, ſay they, the diff F. 10. 
ence as to Civil and Eccleſiaſtical Government will; for though there 
4 be different. forms in civil Government, 'which are therefore call d an 
| nance of man, yet there muit be but one in Church Government, which pe. 2. 13. 
* Ordinance of God, and Chriſt bath appointed Officers to rule. it. I 
Wer, Fnſt, We grant and ne. 1 difference betweentheChurch 
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and the Commonavealth ; they are conſtituted for other ends; the d 
Political, the other Spiritual; one Temporal, the other Eternal ; th. 
ſubſiſt by different Charters ; the one given to men as men, the . ip 
men as Chriſtians: They act upon different Principles, the one to = 
ſerve civil Rights, the other to promote an eternal Intereſt ;, nay, th 
formal Conſtitution is different, for a man by being à member of S ; 
mo- wealth, doth not become a' member of the Church, and by bein 
excommunicated out of the Church, doth not ceafe to be a member K 
the Common-wealth : The Officers of the one are clearly diſtinq fron 
the other, the one deriving their power from the Law of Chriſt, the 
other from God's general Providence. The Magiſtrate hath no poyer 
to excommunicate formally out of the Church, any more than to adnit M 
into it, nor have Church-officers any power to caſt men out of the Con. 
mon-wealth. We fee then there is a difference between Civil and E- 
clefiaſtical Government: But then I anſwer, Secondly, The power off 
the Magiſtrate is not therefore called an Ordinance of man, becauſe offi 
the mutability of its form, and as diſtinguiſhed from the form of Church Ml 
Government. For, Firſt, The Apoſtle ſpeaks not of the form of Co- 
vernment, but of the power; ſubmit to every Ordinance of man, &«. the 
ground of ſubmiſſion is not the form, but the power of Civil Govern if 
ment; and therefore there can be no oppoſit ion expreſſed here betweenifi 
the forms of Civil and Eccleſiaſtical Government: But if any ſuch oof 
poſition be, it maſt be between the powers; and if this be faid as toll 
Civils, that the power is an ordinance of man in tliat ſenſe, (where 
Rom. 13 1. Paul faith it is of God) yet as to the Church, it is freely acknowledelif 
ed that the power is derived from God. Secondly, The Civil power if 
not called wſporiry xſiois, becauſe it is a creature of man's making, na 
ſo ſubject to mens power, but the ground of that ſpeech 1s, becauſe i 
Civil power reſpects men as men, without any farther connotation 
Humana dlicitur, non quod ab bominibus fit excopitata, fed quod bominu 
fit propria, faith Beza, And to the ſame purpoſe Calvin, Humana il 
tur 'ordinatio, nom quod humanitùs indenta fuerit; ſed quod propria bm 
num eſt digeſta & ordinata vivendi ratio. Piſcator, Humanam appeluſſ 
non quod mugiſtnatus bonines aut horer habeut, ſod quod homines eam ge 
rant. So then the Civil power is not called an Ordinance of man, i 
it is of man's ſetting up, but us it is proper to man; and ſo if there hl 
any oppoſition between the Civil and Church power, it is only tig 
that the one belongs to men as men, the other to men as Chriſta 
Thirdly, Although it be gramed that Chriſt hath appointed and ſet ui 
his oben officer in his Church, yet it doth not thence follow, that A 
hath determined in At manner they ſfiall rule his Church. It 15 trug; 
E ph. 4. 12. Chriſt hath ſet up in His Church, "ſome Apoſtles, (ſome Evangeliſts, # 
dome Paſtors und Trac bers; but it doth not thence follow, that Chu 
hath determined, whether the power of Apoſtles and Evangeliſts ou 
continue in his Church or no, as it imphyed freperiority over the on 
nary Paſtors oſ the Churches ; nor whether the Paſtors of the Chur 
ſhould act in an equality in their governing Churches. I grant that? 
hurch-Governmemit muſt be performed by officers of Chriſt's appel 
ing, but chat Which I fay is not determined in Seripture, is the . 
and manner whereby they ſhall gevern Churches in common. 
F. 17. It is yet farther argued, Thur F the form ef Church. Governneni be 
Parker Po. immutably determined in Soviprure, then it is in the Church's 771 
* N male nem officers which Thrift never made, «which muſt * a plain adi 
8. 6. Di {W 
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Cup. IV. 


of Church-Gowernment, examined. hed 


"the Lows of Chriſt , and muſt argue the Scripture of Immperfection. 
This being one of the main arguments, I have reſerved it to the place 
of the Triarii, and ſhall now examine what ſtrength there lies in it. 
To this therefore Fanſwer, Firſt, Thoſe officers are only ſaid to be new, 

dich were never appointed by Chriſt, and are contrary to the firſt ap- 
W ;cintments of Chriſt for the regulating of his Church; ſuch it is grant- 
A x the Church hath no power to inſtitute; but if by new officers. be 
meant only ſuch as have a charge over more than one particular congre- 
ation, by the conſent of the Paſtors themſelves, then it is evident ſuch 

n office cannot be ſaid to be new; for beſides the general practice of 
de Church of God, from the firſt Primitive Times, which have all 
onſented in the uſe of ſuch officers; we find the foundation of this 
per laid by Chriſt himſelf,” in the power which the Apoſtles were in- 
reſted in, which was extended over many, both Churches and Paſtors ; 
but if it be ſaid, The Apoſtolical power being extraordinary, muſt ceaſe 
with the perſons which enjoyed it; I anſwer, Firſt, What was extraordi- 
wry did ceaſe, but all the diſpute is, what was extraordinary, and 
what not; ſome things were ordinary in them, as Preaching, Baptizing, 
Ordaining, Ruling Churches, ſome things were again extraordinary, as 
mmediate Miſſion from Chriſt, (the main diſtinguiſhing note of an Apo- 
lle) a power of working Miracles, to confirm the truth of what they 
rached: Now the Queſtion is, whether the power which they enjoyed 
a cer Pretbyters and Churches, be to he reckoned in the firſt or the ſe- 
aol number. It muſt therefore be proved to be extraordinary, before 
ia be {aid to ceaſe with them; and that muſt be done by ſome ar- 
ys gents proper to their perſons; for if the arguments brought be of a 
oeamon and moral nature, it will prove the office to be ſo too. Se- 
, By ceaſing may be meant, either ceaſing as to its neceſſity, or cea- 
ass to its Jawfulneſs: ] ſay not, but that the neceſſity of the office, 
un their Perſons, for the firſt preaching and propagating the Goſpel, 
yg! ceaſe with them; but that after their death it became unlawful tor 
2” prucular perſons to take the care and charge of Dioceſan Churches, 
Wy. For to make a thing unlawful which was before lawful, there 
ul be ſome expreſs prohibition forbidding any farther uſe of ſuch. 2 


| 5 . which I ſuppoſe men will not eaſily produce in the Word of 


s not the appointing of any new Office; becauſe every Mini- 
ef the Goſpel hath a relation in a&u primo to the whole Church 
cod; the reſtraint and enlargement of which power is ſubje& to 
ie determinations of prudence and conveniency in adtu ſecundo; 
Id therefore if the Church ſee it fit for ſome men to have this POW - 
= larged for better government in ſome,” and reſtrained in others, 
enlargement is the appointing no new office, but the making uſe 
Per already enjoyed for the benefit of the Church of God. This 
FS a foundation. tending ſo fully to clear the lawfulneſs of that: Go- 
Fument in the Church which implies a ſuperiority and ſubordination 

le officers of tlie Church to one another and the Churches uſin 
Prudence in ordering the bounds of her officers, I ſhall do theſe 
0 things : Firſt, Shew that the power of every Miniſter of the Go- 
boch primarily and habitually reſpect the Church in common. Se- 
9 That the Church may in a peculiar manner ſingle out ſome of 
Oficers for the due adminiſtration of Eccleſiaſtical power. Firſt,” That 
N n 2 Is every 


| 


| anſiver therefore, Secondly; That the extending of any Miniſterial . 12. 
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unlawful when the Church judgeth it moſt for edification, to grant 


both as t0 the right and power to-do. it, and the gxerviſe and ert e 


equality af the power of Miniſters; Firſt, From Chriſts beſtowing the 


mentally Common to chem all. For ohr better undenſtanding of g 


every Miniſter of the Goſpel hath a power reſpecting the 3 
common: This 1 find fully and largely proved by thoſe who aſſert ya 


ſeveral offices of the Church for the uſe of the whole Church, 77 
r2, 13. Chriſt hath ſet Apoſtles, Gr. Paſtors and Teachers in f. 
Church; now this Church muſt needs be the Catholick viſible Church 
becauſe indiſputably the Apoſtles office did relate thereto, and conſe. M 
uently ſo muſt that of Paſtors and Teachers too: Again, The end or 
theſe offices is the building up the body of Chriſt, which cannot other. 
wiſe be underſtood than of his whole Church; elle Chriſt muſt have a8 
many bodies as the Church hath particular - congregations. © Which i; 2 
new way of Conſubſtantiation. . Secondlly, The miniſterial office was in Ml 


| 
being before any particular congregations were gathered; for Chrif mW | 
on his aſcenſion to glory gave theſe gifts to men; and the Apoſtles wer 
impowered by Chriſt before his aſcenſion , either then they were noi: + 
Church-officers, or if they were ſo, they could have no other Corel, WH ; 
but the whole body of the Church of God then lying under the po 
of darkneſs, a few perſons excepted. Thirdiy,-Becaule the main def 
of appointing à Goſpel-Miniſtry, was the converſion of Heathens and 
Infidels; and if theſe be the proper object of the muniſterial Fundion Wi þ 
then the office muſt have reference to the whole Church of Chrit i | 
elſe there could be no part of that office performed towards thoſe whol ui 
are not yet converted. Tomi, Elſe a Mhoilter can perform no of 
belonging to him as ſuch, beyond the bounds of his particular ch 
gregation, and ſo can neither preach nor adminiſter the Sacraments . fir 
any other but within the bounds of his own particular place and peo Wt 
ple. Fifthly, Becauſe Miniſters by baptizing do admit men into the an 
tholick vifible Church, ( ee a man muſt be baptized again every tg 
he removes from one Church to another) and none can admit beyonl ; mi 
what their office doth extend to; therefore it is evident that ever EE 
particular Paſtor of a Church hath a relation to the whole Church: 1. 
which purpole our former obſervation is of great uſe, viz. That p oor 
ticular Congregations are not of God's primary intention, but for ne ell 
conveniency, and ſo conſequently is the fixedneſs of particular Paſtors in. 
their ſeveral places for the greater onveniency of the Church; cg 
Paſtor. of a Church then hath a relation to the whole Church; and tu de 
which hinders him from the exerciſe of this power, is not any uhu 
fulneſs in the thing, but the preſerving of order and conveniency in lite | 
Church of God. This being premiſed, I ſay, Secandiy, That the det 
cers of the Church may in à peculiar manner attribute a larger be. 
more extenſive power to ſome particular perſons for the more co.]. e 
ent exerciſe of their common power. We have ſeen already that the ed 
power extends to the care of the Churches in common, that the rem ent 


of this power is a matter of order and decency in the Church of CNet 


Now in matters of common concernment, without all gueſtion, it bn, 


ſome. the exccutive port of that power, which is originally and fun 


we muſt conſider a twofold power belonging to Church-officers, 4! 0 do 
er of order, and a power of juriſuidtion ; for in every Preſpyter, thee? 
ſome things inſeparably joined to his Function, and belonging 106” 
one in his perſanal capacity, both in cli prime, and in off ſee 
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Fd that power, ſuch are Preaching the Word, viſiting the fick, admi- | 
niſtring. Sacraments, Oc. but there are other things Which every Preſ- 
er hath an aptitude, and a jus to in actu primo, but the limitation 
and exerciſe of that power doth belong to the Church in common, and 
belong not to any one perſonally, but 0 a farther power of choice or 
ation to it, ſuch is the power of viſiting Churches, taking care that 
rarticular Paſtors diſcharge their duty; ſuch is the power of ordination 
ind Church cenſures, and making rules for decency in the hurch, 
this is that we call the power of juriſdiftion. Now this latter power, 
though it belongs habitually and in actu primo to every Preſbyter; yet 
being about matters of publick and common concernment, Tome farther 
mthority in 2 Church conſtituted is neceflary beſides the power of or- 
; and when this power, either by conſent of the Paſtors of the 
WW. Church, or by the appointment of a Chriſtian Magiſtrate, or both, is 
© volved to ſome particular perſons, though quoad aptitudinem the power 
remain in every Preſbyter, yet quoad executionem it belongs to thoſe 


who are ſo appointed. And therefore Camero determines that Ording- De Eccleſia 


tio non fit d paſtore quatenus paſtor eſt, ſed quatenus ad tempus fingula- * 


en ant horitatem obtinet, i. e. That Ordination doth not belong to the ꝙ. in 4. 


power of order but to the power of juriſdiction,” and therefore is ſub- “. 27 
w& to poſitive reſtraints, by prudential determinations. By this we may 
W underſtand how lawful the exerciſe: of an Epiſcopal power may be in 
be Church of God, ſuppoſing an equality in all Church officers as to 
W the power of order. And how incongruoaſly they ſpeak, who ſuppo- 
ing an equality in the Preſbyters of Churches at firſt, do cry out, that 
be church takes upon her the office of Chriſt, if the delegates any to a 
more peculiar exerciſe of the power of juriſdizon. 
= Thelaſt thing pleaded why an immutableform of Church Government F. 13. 
ul be laid down in Scripture, is from the perfection and ſufficiency of 
e Scriptures becauſe! otherwiſe. the Scriptures would be condemned 9 
_ perfor.” But this will receive an eaſie diſpatch : For, Firſt, The 
yy Ttroverſie about the perfection of the Scriptures, is not concerning an 
aal or integral perfection, but a perfection ratione finis &. effectuum Rt 

n order. to its end: now the end of it is to be an adæquate rule of faith 2 


1 cently acknowledged to be, if all things neceſſary to be believed or pra- 
ea be contained in the Word of God: now that which we aſſert not 
=” > fully laid down in Scripture, is not pleaded to be any ways ne- 
Relay, nor to be a matter of faith, but ſomething left to the Churches 
Wberty; but here it is ſaid by ſome, that this is adding to the Law of 
bal, which deſtroys the Scriptures perfe&ion : therefore I anſwer, Se- 
end, Whatever is done SAR IG opinion of the neceſſity of doing it, 
leſtroys the Seriptures perfection if it be not contained in it: for that 
Fac go make it an imperfect rule; and in this ſenſe every additio perfi- 
ven 15 additio corrumpemt, becauſe it takes away from the perfection of 
he rule wich it is added to; and thus Popiſh traditions are deſtructiue 
of che Scriptures ſufficiency. But the doing of any thing not poſitively 
{termined in Scripture, not looking upon it as. a thing we are bound 
o do from the neceſſity of the thing, and obſerving the general rules of 


| 8 in the doing of it, is far from deſtroying the perfection or 


Utciency of the Word of God. Thirdly, All eſſentials of Church Govern- 
w are contained clearly in Scripture: The eſſentials of Church Go- 
"nent, are ſuch as are neceſſary to the preſervation of ſuch a ſociety 


45 
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4nd manners, and ſufficient to bring men to ſalvation; which it is ſuffi- ca). 24. 53. 
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every Miniſter of the Goſpel hath a power reſpecting the Church i 
common: This 1 find fully and largely proved by thoſe who aſſert the 
equality of the power of Miniſters; Firſt, From Chriſt's beſtowing the 
ſeveral offices of the Church for the uſe of the whole Church, Ei 4 

: N 12, 13. Chriſt hath ſet Apoſtles, Oc. Paſtors and Teachers in his 
Church; now this Church muſt needs be the Catholick viſible Church 
becauſe indiſputably the Apoſtles office did relate thereto, and conf. 
quently ſo muſt that of Paſtors and Teachers too: Again, The end gf 

theſe offices is the building up. the body of Chriſt, which cannot other 

wiſe be underſtood than of his whole Church; elſe Chriſt muſt have z; 

many bodies as the Church hath particular congregations. © Which is; 

new way of Conſubſtantiation. Secondly, The miniſterial office was in 

being before any particular congregations were gathered; for Chriſt u 

24 8. on his aſcenſion to glory gave theſe gifts to nen; and the Apoſtles was 
a impowered by Chriſt before his aſcenſion ; either then they were u. 
Church-officers, or if they were ſo, they could have no other Cela, 

but the whole body of the Church of God then lying under thepoye 

of darkneſs, a few perſons excepted. Thirdly, Becauſe the main deſpn 

of appointing a Goſpel-Miniſtry, was the converſion of Heathens and 
Infidels; and if theſe be the proper object of the muniſterial Fungian, 

then the office muſt have reference to the whole Church of Chr; 

elſe there could be no part of that office performed towards thoſe why 

are not yet converted. Fourthly, Elſe a Miniſter can perform no office 
belonging to him as ſuch, beyond the bounds of his particular cat 
gregation, and ſo can neither preach nor adminiſter the Sacraments w 

any other but within the bounds of his own particular place and pe- 

ple. Fifthly, Becauſe Miniſters by baptizing do admit men into the d. 

tholick vifible Church, ( elſe a man muſt be baptized again every ine 

he removes from one Church to another) and none can admit beyond 

what their office doth extend to; therefore it is evident that every 
particular Paſtor of a Church hath a relation to the whole Church: To 

which purpoſe our former obſervation is of great uſe, viz. That pat 

ticular Congregations are not of God's primary intention, but for me 

ö conveniency, and ſo conſequently is the fixedneſs of particular Paſtors i 
if their ſeveral places for the greater conveniency of the Church; every 
14 Paſtor of a Church then hath a relation to the whole Church; and ia 
which hinders him from the exerciſe of this power, is not any unlan: 
fulneſs in the thing, but the preſerving of order and conveniency in id 
Church of God. This being premiſed, I ſay, Secondly, That the ol 
cers of the Church may in a peculiar manner attribute a larger a 
more extenſive power to ſome particular perſons for the more convalr 
ent exerciſe of their common power. We have ſeen already that thel 
power extends to the care of the Churches in common, that the ref 
of this power is a matter of order and decency in the Church of C0 
Now in matters of common concernment, without all gueſtion, it b 
unlawful when the Church judgeth it moſt for edification, to grit 1 
ſome the executive part of that power, which is originally and faule 
mentally common to them all. For our better underſtanding of Wh 
we muſt conſider a twofold power belonging to Church-officers, 4 
er of order, and @ power of juriſdidion ; for in every 2 there ar 
ſome things inſeparably joined to his Function, and belonging to ce 
one in his perſonal capacity, both in au prime, and in all u ſcc 
both as to the right and power to do it, and the exerciſe and , 
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« that power, ſuch are Preaching the Word, viſiting the ſick, admi- 
niſtring Sacraments, c. but there are other things which every Preſ- 
er hath an aptitude, and a jus to in actu primo, but the limitation 
and exerciſe of that power doth belong to the Church in common, and 
belong not to any one perſonally, but - a farther power of choice or 
telegation to it, ſuch is the power of viſiting Churches, taking care that 
particular Paſtors diſcharge their duty; ſuch is the power of ordination 
ud Church cenſures, and making rules for decency in the Church ; 
this is that WE call the power of juriſcliction. Now this latter power, 
though it belongs habitually and in actu primo to every Preſpyter; yet 
being about matters of publick and common concernment, ſome farther 
authority in a Church conſtituted is neceſſary beſides the power of or- 
der; and when this power, either by conſent of the Paſtors of the 
Church, or by the appointment of a Chriſtian Magiſtrate, or both, is 
devolved to ſome particular perſons, though quoad aptitudinem the power 
remain in every Preſbyter, yet quoad executionem it belongs to thoſe 
who are ſo appointed. And therefore Camero determines that Ording- Pe Eccleſia 
tio non fit a paſtore quatenus paſtor eſt, ſed quatenus ad tempus ſingula- 1 "zh 
em anthoritatem obtinet, i. e. That Ordination doth not belong to the 9. in 4. 
power of order but to the power of juriſdiction, and therefore is ſub- J ?7: 
ect to poſitive reſtraints, by prudential determinations. By this we may 
underſtand how lawful the exerciſe of an Epiſcopal power may be in 
the Church of God, ſuppoſing an equality in all Church officers as to 
the power of order. And how incongruouſly they ſpeak, who ſuppo- 
ſing an equality in the Preſbyters of Churches at firſt, do cry out, that 
the Church takes upon her the office of Chrift, if ſhe delegates any to a 
more peculiar exerciſe of the power of juriſdiction. 

The laſt thing pleaded why an immutableform of Church Government 13. 
muſt be laid down in Scripture, is from the perfection and ſufficiency of 
the Scriptures; becauſe otherwiſe. the Scriptures would be condemned of 
inperfection. But this will receive an eaſie diſpatch : For, Firſt, The 
controverſie about the perfection of the Scriptures, is not concerning an 
eſſential or integral perfection, but a perfection ratione finis & eſfectuum ret. | 
i order to its end: now the end of it is to be an adæquate rule of faith — 8 
and manners, and ſufficient to bring men to ſalvation; which it is ſuffi- c. 24. $.3- 
cently acknowledged to be, if all things neceſſary to be believed or pra- > 
(ſed be contained in the Word of God: now that which we aſſert not 
to be fully laid down in Scripture, is not pleaded to be any ways ne- 
eflary, nor to be a matter of faith, but ſomething left to the Churches 
erty ; but here it is ſaid by ſome, that this is adding to the Law of 
God, which deftroys the Scriptures perfection: therefore I anſwer, Se- 
andy, Whatever is done with an opinion of the neceſſity of doing it, 
(eſtroys the Scriptures perfection if it be not contained in it: for that 
vere to make it an.imperfe& rule; and in this ſenſe every additio perfi- 
lens is additio corrumpent, becauſe it takes away from the perfection of 
the rule which it is added to; and thus Popiſh traditions are deſtructiue 
of the Scriptures ſufficiency. But the doing of any thing not poſitively 
determined in Scripture, not looking upon it as a thing we are bound 
o do from the neceſſity of the thing, and obſerving the general rules of 
dcriptures in the doing of it, is 2 from deſtroying the perfection or 
ulfciency of the Word of God. hirdly, All eſſentials of Church Govern- 
went, are contained clearly in Scripture : The eſſentials of Church Go- 
ermment, are ſuch as are neceſſary to the preſervation of ſuch a ſociety 
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their ſweat and toil, they only beat the air, and break their teeth ! 


as the Church is; now all theſe things have been not onl atites 
but proved to be contained in Scripture ; but whatever is not ſo new... 
in its felt, can only become neceſſary by vertue of God's expreſs tor 
mand, and what is not ſo commanded, is accidental and circumſtantia} 
and a matter of Chriſtian liberty, and ſuch we aſſert the form of Church 
Government to be. It is not our work to enquire, why God hath de. 
termined ſome things that might ſeem more circumſtantial than this 
and left other things at liberty, but whether God hath determined theſe 
things or no. Which determination being once cleared, makes the thin 
ſo commanded” neceſſary as to our obſervance of it: but if no fac 
thing be made appear, the thing remains a matter of liberty, and ſo the 
Scriptures perfection as to the neceſſaries in order to ſalvation, is 0 
ways impeached by it. So much now for the neceſſity of Chriſt's d. 
termining the particular form of Government: we now proceed to the 


conſideration of Chriſt's actions, whether by them the form of Church 
Government 1s determined or no ? 5 


rt 
* 
- 


B 


IW bether any of Chriſt's actions have determined the form of Government, 
All power in Chriſts hands for Governing his Church : what order Clyiſ 
rok in order thereto when he was in the world. Calling Apoſtles the 
firſt act ion reſpecting outward Government ;, the name and office of Apo. 
files cleared; an equality among them proved during our Saviour life 
Peter not made 1 of the Church by Chrift. The. Apoſiles power 
over the ſeventy Diſciples conſidered, with the nature and quality if 
their office, Matth. 20. 25, 26, 27. largely diſcuſſed and explainel. 
It makes not all inequality in Church officers unlawful: by the difference 
of Apoſtles and Paſtors of Churches. Matth. 18, 15. How far that d. 
termines the form of Church Government. No evidence 'of any «exit 
order for Church Government from thence, Matth. 16. 15, 16, 17, 19. 
conſidered how far that concerns the Government of the Church. 


Aving conſidered and anſwered the Arguments which are brought, 
4 {| why Chriſt muſt determine the particular form of Government: 
Our next taſk will be to enquire into thoſe actions of our Saviour Which 
are conceived to have any plauſible afpe& towards the ſetling the form 
of Government in his Church. And were it not that men are general) 
ſo wedded to an hypotheſis they have once drunk in by the prevalency 
of intereſt or education, we might have been ſuperſeded from our fol. 
mer labour, but that men are ſo ready to think that opinion to be moſt 
neceſſary, which they are moſt in love with, and have appeared mol 
zealous for. Men are loth to be perſuaded that they have ſpent ſo much 
breath to ſo little purpoſe, and have been ſo hot and eager for ſome⸗ 
what, which at laſt appears to be a matter of Chriſtian liberty. There 
fore we find very few that have been ever very earneſt in the mainta 
ing or promoting any matter of opinion, but have laid more weight uf. 
on it, than it would really bear; leſt men ſhould think; that with al 


cracking a nut, with a hole in it; which if they had been ſo wile 252 
diſcern before, they might have ſaved their pains for ſome what which 


would have better recompenced them. But thus it generally fares cher 
| | . men; 
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"en; they ſuck in principles according as intereſt and education diſpoſeth 
them, which being once in, have the advantage of inſinuating themſelves 
into the underſtanding, and thereby raiſe a prejudice againſt what ever 
comes to diſturb them; which prejudice being the Telow Faundiſe of 
he ſoul, leaves ſuch a tincture upon the eyes of the underſtanding, that 
till it be cured of that J&eriſm, it cannot diſcern things in their proper 
-olours. Now this prejudice is raiſed by nothing more ſtrongly, than 
when the opinion received is entertained upon a preſumption, that there 
isa Divine ſtamp and Impreſs upon it, though no ſuch Fffroies be diſcern- 
able there. Hence come all the ſeveral contending parties about Church 
Government, equally to plead an intereſt in this Jus Divinum, and what- 
ever opinion they have eſpouſed, they preſently conceive it to be of no 
leſs than Divine extract and Original. And as it ſometimes was with 
great perſonages among the Heathens, when their miſcarriages were 
diſcernable to the eye of the world, the better to palliate them among 
the vulgar, they gave themſelves out to be impregnated by ſome of 
their adored Deities; ſo I fear it hath been among ſome whoſe Religion 
ſhould have taught them better things, when either faction, deſign, or 
intereſt, hath formed ſome conceptions within them ſuitable thereunto, 
to make them the more paſſable to the world, they are brought forth 
under the pretence of Divine truths. Far be it from me to charge any 
ſincere, humble, ſober Chriſtians with an offence of ſo high a nature, 
who yet may be poſſeſſed with ſome miſtakes and apprehenſions of this 
nature; but theſe are only wrought on by the Maſters of parties, who 
know, unleſs they fly ſo high, they ſhall never hit the game they aim 
at, This is moſt diſcernable in the Factors for the Roman Onmipotency 
(as Paulus the fifth was call'd Ommipotentie Pontiſiciæ Conſeruator) they 
who ſee not that Intereſt and Faction upholds that Court rather than 
Church, may well be preſumed to be hoodwinked with more than an im- 
plicite faith; and yet if we believe the great ſupporters of that intereſt, 
the power they plead for is plainly given them from Chriſt himſelf, and 
not only offer to prove that it was ſo, but that it was not conſiſtent with 
the wiſdom of Chriſt that it ſhould be otherwiſe. Left I ſhould ſeem 
to wrong thoſe of any religion, hear what the author of the Gloſs upon 
the Extravagancies (ſo they may well be called) faith to this purpoſe, Extravag. 
applying that place of our Saviour, all power is given to me in heaven jy Jen. 
and earth, Matth. 28. 18. to the Pope, adds theſe words, Non videretur 
Dominus diſcretus fuiſſe, ut cum reverentia ejus loquar, niſi unicum poſt 
e talem vicarium reliquiſſet, qui hæc onmia poſſet. We ſee by this what 
blaſphemies men may run into, when they argue from their private fan- 
des and opinions, to what muſt be done by the Law of Chriſt. It 
therefore becomes all ſober Chriſtians impartially to inquire what Chriſt 
bath done, and to ground their opinions only upon that, without any 
ſuch preſumptuonus intruſions into the Counſels of Heaven. We here 
tterefore take our leave of the diſpute, why it was neceſſary a form of 
Government ſhould be eſtabliſhed, and now enter upon a ſurvey of 
thoſe grounds which are taken from any paſſages of our Saviour, com- 
monly produced:as a foundation for any particular Forms. 

1 hall not ſtand to prove that Chriſt as Mediator hath all the power F. 2. 
wer the Church:in this own hands, it being a thing ſo evident from Scrip- . g . 
dure, and ſo beyond all diſpute with thoſe whom I have to deal with. IIa. . 5. 
I which reſpect he is the only head of the Church, and from whom all 
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can ariſe only from ſome actions or Laws of Chriſt, ' which we there. 
fore now ſearch into. The firſt publick action of Chriſt after his folemn 
entrance upon his office, which can be conceived to have any reference 

to the Government of his Church, was the calling the Apoſtles, In 

whom for our better methodizing this diſcourſe, we thall obſerve theſe 

three ſeveral ſteps. Firſt, When they were called to be Chriſt's Dif. 

ples. - Secondly, When Chriſt ſent them out with a power of Miracle, 
Thirdly, When he gave them their full Commiſſion of acting with Apo- 

ſtolical power all the world over. Theęſe three ſeaſons are accurate! 

to be diſtinguiſhed; for the Apoſtles did not enjoy ſo great power when 

they were diſciples, as when they were ſent abroad by Chriſt; neither 

had they any proper power of Church-Government after that ſending 

Mir. ag. forth, till after Chriſt's reſurrection, when Chriſt told them, all pony 
1%, 19 was put into his hands, and therefore gave them full commiſſion to 90 
and preach the Goſpel to all nations. The firſt ftep then we obſerve in 

the Apoſtles towards their power of Church-Government, was in their 

firſt calling to be Diſciples. Two ſeveral calls are obſerved in Scrip 

ture, concerning the Apoſtles; the firſt was' more general, when the 

were called only to follow Chriſt; the ſecond more ſpecial when Chrit 

told them what he called them to, and ſpecified and deſcribed their office 

to them, by telling them he would make them Fiſhers of Men. We 

{hall endeavour to digeſt the order of their calling as clearly and xz 

briefly as we can. Our bleſſed Saviour, about the thirtieth year of his 

Luke 3. 23. age, ſolemnly entring upon the diſcharge of his prophetical office in 
making known himſelf to be the true Mæſſias to the world, to make his 

— 313. appearance more publick, goes to Jordan, and is there baptized of 7obn; 
ein preſently after he is led up by the Spirit into the wilderneſs, where he 
continued forty days. In this ſpace of time 70hn removes from Jord 

John 1. 29. and comes on the other ſide to Bethabara; thither Chriſt comes to 7obn; 
Jobn not only owns Chriſt himſelf, but tells his diſciples this was he 

into whoſe name he had baptized them, Upon this, two of Johns 

John 1. 37. diſciples leave their Maſter and follow Chriſt. Theſe two are the firlt 
diſciples we ever read our Saviour had; whereof the one was Anaren, 

Peter's brother, and the other probably conceived to be Fobn ( it being hs 

cuſtom to conceal his name when he ſpeaks of himſelf); Andrew calls hs 

brother Peter; Chriſt next day calls Philip; Philip he finds Nathaniel 

And this as far as we read, was the: firſt number of Chriſt's diſciples. 

John 2. 2. Here we find two or three gathered together in the name of Chriſt, and 
29M "17> Chriſt (truly) in the midſt of them. Theſe diſciples it appears ſtaid 
with Chriſt ſome time, for they went with him to the marriage in Cana: 

3 and after went up with him to Feruſalem, when many profeſſed to be 
John 4 1. his diſciples; from thence he goes into Fudea, where he gathers many 
diſciples, and baptizeth them. After this he returns with his diſciples, 9 

the way of Samaria into Galilee : and theſe diſciples being now again ® 

home, in probability did return for their livelihood to their old impl. 
ments for ſome ſmall time, ' Chriſt having not yet commanded them 9 
forſake all and follow him. Not long after (about a years ſpace from 

the firſt calling them) Feſus being in Galilee goes to the lake of Gen- 
Luke g. 1. Sareth, there he finds Andrew: and Peter fiſhing : after the miracle there 
ure wrought, he then in a more ſolemn manner calls them to leave thel 
Mark 1.16, imployment, for he had deſigned them for a greater, which was 0 
17 PFiſhers of men. Whereby our Saviour expreſſeth the care, Page 
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nce, deſign and end of the Miniſterial function he had appointed them 
Fr. Kader and Peter preſently leave all and follow Chriſt; the like do 
mes and John, whom they met with a little farther upon the ſhore. 
nd now thoſe who were before but as common Diſciples, are admitted 
to a higher order, and bred up by Chrift, as perſons deſigned for an 
employment of ſo high a nature. We ſee here a neceſſity 055 making 
double call of the Apoſtles; elſe it were impoſſible to reconcile the 
narration of John with the other Evangeliſts. Therefore Aug uſt ine De Conſenſu 
-hinks their firſt being with Chriſt in John, was only for preſent ſatis- =. . 
action who he was, which as ſoon as they underſtood and admired, 
hey returned to their own habitations. Thomas he makes three ſeve- 
al callings of them, the firſt ad agnitionem &. familiaritatem, which is 
that in John; the ſecond ad Diſcipulatum that ſpoken of in Luke 5. 1. 
he third ad adbeſronem, Mat. 4. 18. Mark 1. 16. But I ſee no reaſon V. Caſaub. 
o make the ſtory in Luke to be different from that of Matthew and Mark excer.inBar. 
the former ſome ſay was vocatio ad fidem, a general preparatory call to 3,4% 
he latter; the latter was vocatio ad mmus Apoſtolicum ; although they ors. © 
vere not choſen to be Apoſtles till afterwards, yet now Chriſt made them Eccie. To. i. 
(mdidates of the Apoſtleſhip, & amicos interioris admiſſionis, in order to Fenn 
that great employment he had deſigned them for. Farther we muſt take Harm. 
notice that from the time of the Baptiſm of 70hn, the Apoſtles did gene- SUM. £36: 
ally continue with Chrift, which appears from the qualification of an 
Apoſtle given by Peter at the choice of Matthias Of thoſe men which a 1. ar, 
have companied with us all the time that the Lord Teſus went in and out 22. 
among us, beginning from the baptiſm of John, unto the ſame day he was 
talen up from 14s, The ſtrength of which teſtimony is impregnable for 
rroving that the Apoſtles did generally continue with Chriſt after their 
being called to follow him; but that time from the baptiſm of John muſt 
not be taken ſtrictly, for many of the Apoſtles, as Matthew, &c. were 
not called till ſome time after. About four months after Chriſt's more ſo- 
mn calling of the Apoſtles, at the tune of Pentecoſt, as Chemnitius con- Harmon, 
ktures; our Saviour proceeds to a ſolemn choice of them into their of- . 30. 
ces, which is deſcribed by Luke 6. 13. after he had prayed the whole 
night before, v. 12. Mark he acquaints us with the ends of Chriſt's Mark 3: 
chuſing them: Firſt, That they might continually attend upon him the 2+ 55: 
better to be fitted for their employment afterwards ; which he expreſ- 
th, when he adds, that he might ſend them out to preach, and to give 
them power over Devils and Diſeaſes, to caſt out the one, and to cure 
ne other. Their actual ſending out was riot (ſay ſome) till half a year 
ater, which is the ſtory related by Mat. 10. 1. near a twelve month, 
(ay others) but preſently, upon their choice, Chriſt makes the Sermon 
i the Mount, as appears by the comparing Luke 6. 17, 20. with Mar. 
5. 1. wherein, among other things, our Saviour takes occaſion to de- 
care their duty to them, telling them, they were the Light of the world, 
| K which he doth the more to fit them for the diſcharge of their em- 
Royment. 1 
Having thus laid theſe things together about the Apoſtles, from their F. 3. 
ſt calling, to the time of their mſion, we ſhall take notice of theſe 
lungs from them which may relate to the office which the Apoſtles were 
alled to, and to the government of the Church by them. Fir/?, We 
ere obſerve that our Saviour no ſooner began to preach the Goſpel 
mlelf, but he made choice of ſome perſons as a peculiar order of men, 
br the propagation of the Goſpel in the world. The peculiarity of the 
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Function of a Goſpel-Miniſtry under Chriſt was, we fee, deſigned pon 
Chriſt's firſt publick appearance in his office; he might have left 1, 
Apoſtles in the common order of Diſciples, had he not intended an fg 
in his Church, diſtin& and peculiar from all other employments; 
therefore it is obſervable that Chriſt did not call the Apoſtles off fron 
their other employments, till he deſigned to make them 2 5 before 
when they were only private Diſciples, they did follow their employ. 
ments at ſome times ſtill ; but when he calls them to be Fiſhers of My 
he bids them leave all and follow him. Secondly, We take notice of 
the admirable wiſdom of our Saviour in the choice he made of th 
perſons for firſt founding his Church; and the means he uſed to ff 
them for it. The perſons were {ſuch as were moſt ſuitable to his d. 
ſign; the means ſuch as were moſt ſuitable to the perſons. The ye. 
ſons were ſuch, who by reaſon of the known meanneſs of their cond. 
tion, and ſuppoſed weakneſs of abilities, were the fitteſt to convince the 
world, that the doctrine which they preached was not the product ( 
humane wiſdom, but the expreſs Image and character of Divine Truth: 
whoſe nakedneſs and ſimplicity would gain more upon mens belief by 
the power which accompanied the preaching of it, than the moſt . 
fined and ſublimated notions of their wife men thould do, manage 
with the greateſt ſubtilty and prudence by the maintainers of them, 
Chriſt would make men fee that his doctrine ſtood not in need either d 
the wiſdom or power of men, to defend or propagate it; and therefore 
made choice of the moſt unlikely inſtruments for that end; that mew 
Cor. 2. 5. fuith ſhould not ſtand in the wiſdom of men, but in the power of Goa, But 
 withal we are to take notice of Chriſt's admirable wiſdom in the mem 

he uſed to fit and qualifie them for the firſt builders of his Church; ja 

| although the power and efficacy of their preaching was wholly fran 
| God, and not from themſelves, yet our Saviour doth not preſently, up 
on his calling them, place them in the higheſt office he intended then 
for, but proceeds gradually with them, and keeps them a long time ut 
der his own eye and inſtruction, before he ſends them abroad; and tut 

| for two ends chiefly : Firſt, To be witneſſes of bis actions. Secondly, 1b 
4 | be auditors of” his doftrine. Firſt, To be witneſſes of his actions, which 
woas looked on by the Apoſtles, as the moſt ne qualification ia 

an Apoſtle, in the place fore- cited, As 1. 21, 22. Peter calls hint 

a witneſs of the ſufferings of Chriſt, 1 Pet. 5. I. 77 ſaith, that wid 

was from the beginning, which we have beard, which we have ſeen wild 

our eyes, which we haue looked upon, and our bands haue bandled of i 

word of life ;, that which we have ſeen and heard, declare wwe, uni ju 

>  1Joh. 1. 1, 3. whereby the credibility of the Goſpel was ſufficiently tr 
denced to the world, when the Preachers of it ſpake nothing but what 
their own ſenſes were witneſſes of, bath as to the doctrines and aus 
of Chriſt ; and therefore is no ways credible, they ſhould be deceived 
themſelves in what they ſpoke ; and more improbable they would be 
ceive others, whoſe intere# lay wholly upon the truth of the dog 
which they preached; for by the very preaching of that do&rine Ulf 
robb'd themſelves of all the comforts of life, and expoſed themlelv 
a thouſand miſeries in this life; ſo that unleſs their doctrine was me 
order to another life, they were guilty. of the greateſt folly this W# 
ever heard of. We ſee what care our Saviour took to. ſatisfic the 
ſons of men concerniug the credibility of his doctrine, when the perla 
he employed in the founding of a Church upon it, were only ſuch 
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were intimately converſant with the whole life, doctrine, and works of 
vim from whom they received it; and thereby we cannat ſuppoſe any 
norance in them concerning the things they ſpoke ; and leſt men ſhould 
miſtruſt they might have A deſign to impoſe on others, he made their ; 
faithfulneſs appear, by their expoſing themſelves to any hazards to make 
0d the truth of what they preached. Eſpecially having ſuch a Di- 
de power accompanying them in the miracles wrought by them, which 
were enough to perſuade any rational men, that they came upon a true 
Fnba/ſie, who carried ſuch Credentials along with them. Another end 
of our Saviour's training up his Apoſtles ſo long in his School before 
he ſent them abroad, was, that they might be auditors of his doctrine, 
and ſo might learn themſelves before they taught others. Chriſt was 
no friend to thoſe haſty births which run abroad with the ſhell on their 
heads ; no, although it was in his power to confer the gifts of the Ho- 
y Ghoſt, as well at their firſt entrance into Diſcipleſhip as afterwards, 
yet we ſee he nurtures and trains them up gradually, teaching them as 
wintilian would have, Maſters do, Guttatim, acquainting them now 
with one, then with another of the Myſteries of the Goſpel. Chriſt 
doch not overwhelm them with floods and torrents of diſcourſes, but 
geutly drops now one thing into them, then another, by which way 
ſuch narrow-mouth'd veſſels would be the ſooneſt filled. Yea our Sa- 
your uſeth ſuch an omgrowia, as the Greek Fathers call it, ſuch a pru- 
dent Temper in inſtructing them, that it is matter of juſt admiration to 
conſider under how great and ftupendous ignorance of the main points 
of redemption, ( Chriſt's death and reſurrection, and the nature of 
Chriſt's Kingdom) they diſcovered, after they had been ſome years un- 
der Chriſt's Tutorage. And we ſee_what induſtry and diligence was 
uſed in the training up of thoſe for the Apoſtleſhip, who were in an 
mmediate way ſent out by Chriſt. And it is very probable that upon 
the firſt ſending abroad, they taught not by immediate revelation, but 
only what they Had learned from Chriſt during their being with him. 
Whence we ſee what a ſubordination there is in acquired parts, la- 
bour, and induſtry, to the teachings and inſpirations of the Divine 
Spirit; our Saviour looked not on his labour as loſt, although after- 
wards the Unction from the Holy One ſhould teach them all things, It was 
Chriſt's deſign to have them go - wma from ſtrength to ſtrength, Pal. 84. ). 
8 domo ſanctuarii in domum Aeftrine, as the Chaldee Paraphrait renders 
that place, from one School of learning to another. As under the Law, 
den thoſe that waited for the Ruach-hakkodeſb, the inſpiration of the 
Divine Spirit, were brought up in the School of the Prophets under in- 
ſruction there; which was the place where they lay expecting the gen- 
tle gale of the Holy Spirit to carry them forth; which was the ground 
af Amos his complaint, chat he was neither a Prophet, nor the ſon of A Amos 7.14. 
Irober; by which it ſeems evident, that God's ordinary courſe was to 
lake ſome of the Sons of the Prophets out of the Colleges where they 
ved, and employ them in the Prophetical-office. But of this largely 
ellewhere. Such a School of the Prophets did our Saviour now erect, 
herein he entred his Diſciples as Scholars, and educated them in order 
to the office he intended them for. 133 2 Rt 
The next thing we take notice of is the name and nature of that 
which Chriſt call'd them to. They who derive the uſe of the 
mme of Apoſtles, as apply'd by Chriſt to his Diſciples, either from the 
gd, at Athens, by which name the Maſters of ſome Ships were 
” Oo 2 1 cal ld, 
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{tles, from the immediate commiſſion which they had from Chriſt, ior 


F. 5. 


gers of the Churches. Thence Paul fully renders the import and ſenſe 


call'd, as the Ships E#7592.0:, or from Heſychins hinge, which he 
interprets wag, or from the 47502, in the ſenſe of the Cui 
Law, which ſignifie the dimiſſory Letters granted for appeals; vr from 
the Jewiſh PTV as thereby, were underſtood thole antsoavs, as Epiphs. 
nins calls them, who were as Aſſeſſors and Counſellors to the Par. 
arch of the Jews at Tiberias; or thoſe Officers who were Tent up and 
down by the Patriarch to gather up Tenths, firſt Fruits, and ſuch other 
things, who are call'd thence Apoſtoli in the Codex Theod. tit, de dude 
2; all theſe, I ſay, do equally loſe their labour, and run far to fetch 
that which might be found much nearer home: Our Saviour taking the 
word from common uſe, but applying it in a ſpecial manner to a pe. 
culiar ſenſe, which is the cuſtom of the Scriptures. The original gf 
the word properly imports ſuch as are employed by coinmiflion from an- 
other, for the diſpatch of ſome buſineſs in his name. So Caſaub, 
(ho was ſufficiently able to judge of the uſe of a Greek word) þ 
communi Grecorum uſn amigo>oi dicebantur certi homines, qui negotii ge 
rendi gratid, magis quam deferendi nuntii, aliquo mittebantur. And ſo 
it is taken, ohn 13. 16. de >735AG- piilor T9 mp . am, He 
that is ſent is not greater than he that ſent him. Thence Epaphroditu, 
when employed upon a ſpecial meſſage to Paul, in the name of the 
Churches, is call'd amigraG. du, Phil. 2. 25. which we tranſlate you 
meſſenger. And ſo Titus, and the two other, ſent to the Church of (C. 
rinth, to gather their charity, are call'd amor xxAnowr, the meſſes 


of the word Apoſtle by peo, 2 Corinth. 5. 20. We aft as An. 
baſſadors for Chriff, To which purpoſe it is obſervable, that the Sep- 
tuagint, ( whoſe Greek is moſt followed by the New Teſtament) do 
render the word dy when it ſignifies to employ a meſſenger upon ſpe- 
cial ſervice, by amsmMev, as 1 Kings 21. 11. 1 Kings 12.18, 
£x04. 4. 30. and the very word awaG6. is uſed in this ſenſe, 1 Amr 
14- 6. where Ahijab ſaith, I am anigoA®- ei o oxAnegs, 4 ſad meſſar 
ger to thee; for thus ſaith the Lord. Whereby the full ſenſe and iu 
portance of the word Apoſtle appears to be, one that is employed ya 
peculiar commiſſion from him that hath authority over him, for tit 
doing ſome fpecial ſervice. Thus were Chriſt's Diſciples called Ape 


diſcharge of that work which he employed them in. Thence our 85 
viour makes uſe of the word ſending in the proper and peculiar ſenk; 
when he gives the Apoſtles their commiſſions, in thoſe remarkable ward 
of Chriſt to them. As the Father bath ſent me, ſo ſend J you, Jol. 2 
21. Whereby our Saviour delegates his power and authority Which le 
had as Doctor of the Church, to his Apoſtles, upon his leaving the 
world, not in a privative away, ſo as to deſtroy his own authority oft 
the Church, but in a cumulative way, inveſting them with that autho- 
rity which they had not before, for both teaching and gbverning the 
Church. No argument then can be drawn for the right or form 0 
Church-Government from Chriſt's actions towards his diſciples, before 
the laſt and full commiſſion was given unto them; becauſe they be 
no power of Church- Government before that time. | 
Which will be farther cleared, if we conſider their firſt ſending o, 
ſpoken of, Mat. 10. 1. Mark 6. 7. Luke 9.1. Several things lie In our 
way to be obſerved, in reference to this Miſſion of the Apoſtles. fuß, 


That though the Apoſtles had been now for ſomg competent ey 
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CHAP. V. 
only called to their office, but foleranly choſen to it; yet we no where 
read that they did ever exerciſe that office till now they were ſent 
nrth by Chriſt. They remained {till at Chriſt's feet, learning for 
their own inſtruction, and fitting themſelves for their future employ- 
ment, and thought it no inconvenience while they lay for à wind, to 
jy in ſufficient lading and proviſion for their voyage. Baptize indeed 
they did before, Joh. 4. 2. but that I ſuppoſe was done by them by an 
immediate preſent order from Chriſt himſelf, being by as the chief in 
the action; thence Chriſt in one place is ſaid to baptize, Joh. 3. 22. 
and yet he is {aid not to baptize, but his diſciples, Fob. 4. 2. Chriit 
did it aum horitatively, the diſciples minifterially. Yet if we ſhould grant 
the diſciples did then baptize as private men after the received cuſtom 
of the Jews, (among whom only 2 Conſeſſus trium was requiſite to bap- 
tize a Proſelyte ) this doth not at all take off from the peculiarity of a F 
function both to preach and baptize, becauſe as yet the Goſpel-Mini- 170 
try was not inſtituted; and therefore what might be lawful before re- 
ſtraint, doth not follow it ſhould be ſo after; when all thoſe ſcatter- 
ed Rays and Beams which were diſperſed abroad before, were gathered 2K 
into the Miniſteriaoftice upon Chriſt's appointing it, as that great He- | | if 


— 


miſphere of Light in the Creation was after ſwallowed up in the body 0 
of the Sun. But now were the Apoſtles firſt ſent out to preach, and 1 
now God firſt begins to null the Jewiſh-Mimiſtry, and ſet up another 1 
inſtead of it, and makes good that threatning, that he was again the Eiek. 34. b 
Shepherds, and aworld require the flock at their hand, and cauſe them to © | 
ceaſe to feed the flock, &c. Here then we have the firſt exerciſe of | 
the Apoſtles Miniſtry, for which we ſee, beſides their former call 
and choice, particular Miſſion was after neceſſary. Secondly, We ob- | | 
ſerve, That the employment Chriſt ſent them upon now, was only a LEN 
temporary employment, confined as to work and place, and not the full 5 
Apoſtolical work. The want of conſidering and underſtanding this, 
hath been the ground of very many miſtakes among men, when they 

argue from the occaſional precepts here given the Apoſtles, as from a 

ſtinding perpetual rule for a Goſpel-Miniſtry; whereas our Saviour 

only ſuited theſe inſtructions to the preſent caſe, and the nature and 

condition of the Apoſtles preſent employment; which was not to preach 

the Goſpel up and down themſelves, but to be as ſo many John Bap- 

liſte, to call the people to the hearing of Chriſt himſelf; and therefore 

the doctrine they were to preach, was the ſame with his, the Kingdom war. x0. 7. 
of Heaven is at hand, whereby it appears their doctrine was only pre- 

pratory to Chriſt; it being only to raiſe up higher expectations of the 


le Goſpel-itate under the Meſſius; and theſe were they whom the King now Mar. 22. g 
he ſent into the high-ways, to invite men to the marriage-feaft, and to bid 5 
er them to come in % him. This was the only preſent employment of the 

10- Apoſtles in their firſt Miſſion, in which they were confined to the Cities 

. of Judæa, that they might have the firſt refuſal of the Goſpel offers 

0 


This Miſſion then being occaſional, limited, and temporary, can yield no 
foundation for any thing perpetual to be built upon it. Thirdy, We ob- 
krve, That thoſe whom Chriſt employed in the firſt diſperſing the Go- 
xl abroad, were furniſhed with arguments ſufficient to evince not only 
the credibility, but the certain truth of what they preached. There- 
Tre Chriſt, when he now ſent them out, gave them Fu wyevugror, Mat. 10. 3. 
not only a mere power to 1rork miracles, but a right conferred on them to 
W it as the Apoſiles of Chriſt. Theſe were. the Credentials which the 

” 5 Apoſtles 
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therefore when no Churches were gathered, the Apoſtles could hae 


F. 6. 


Apoſtles carried along with them, to ſhew from whom they deriney 


to Church-Government, from the conſideration of the form of Goyert- 


ters authority are much of the ſame nature with thoſe of Dentin 


Great is Diana of the Epheſians, not from the honour they bore to ler 
as Diana, but from the gain which came to them from her worlhp.2t 


as 


their power, and by whoſe authority they a&ed. And theſe were, the 
moſt ſuitable to them, as making it appear that a divine preſence pen 
along with them, and therefore they could not falſifie to the world in 
what they declared unto them; which was the beſt way for them 9 
evidence the truth of their do&rine, becauſe it was not to be diſche. 
red by the evidence of the things themſelves, but it depended upon the 
teſtimony of the Author, and therefore the only way to confirm the 
truth of the doctrine, was to confirm the credibility, of the Author, 
which was beſt done by doing ſomething above what the power of nz. 
ture could reach unto. And this was the prerogative of the Apoſtles in 
their firſt Miſſion * ig" the Baptiſt; for of him it is ſaid, that he 
did no miracle. Fourthly, We obſerve, That the Apoſtles in this Mif. 
ſion were inveſted in no power over the Church, nor in any 1uperiority 
of order one over another. The firſt is evident, becauſe Chriſt did ng 
now ſend them abroad to gather Churches, but only to call perſons to 
the doctrine of the Meſſias; and while Chriſt was in the world among 
them, he retained all Church power and authority in his own hand, 
When this temporary Miſſion expired, the Apoſtles lived as private per- 
ſons ſtill under Chriſt's Tutorage, and we never read them acting in the 
leaſt as Church-officers all that while. Which may appear from this 
one argument, becauſe all the time of our Saviour's being in the world 
he never made a total ſeparation from the Jewiſb Church, but frequented 
with h.s diſciples the Temple-worſhip and ſervice to the laſt ; although 
he ſuper- added many Goſpel-»bſervations to thoſe of the Law. And 


no Church power over them. All that can be pleaded then in order 


ment, as ſetled by our Saviour, muſt be either from 4 ſuppoſed ineque 
lity among the Apoſtles themſelves, or their ſuperiority over the L AA. 
Diſciples ;, or from ſome rules laid down by Chriit, in order to the Goverie 
ment of his Church, of which tuo are the mo#t inſiſted on, Mat. 20. 2j 
Mat. 18. 17. Of theſe then in their order. © Ard 

The firſt argument drawn for an tſtabliſhed form of Government i 
the Church, from the ſtate of the Apoſtles under Chriſt, is, from 4 
ſuppoſed inequality among the Apoſtles, and the ſuperiority of one as Us 
narch of the Church; which is the Papiſts Plea from St. Peter, as the 
chief and head of the' Apoſtles. Whoſe loud exclamations ior St. Pe- 


the Silver-ſmith at Epheſus, with his fellow Craftſmen, who cried uf 


Epheſus. But I diſpute not now the entail of St. Peter's power, vil 
ever it was to the Roman Biſhop; but I only enquire into the Fes 
drawn for his authority from the Scriptures, Which are written in d 
ſmall a characteg that without the Spectacles of an implicite Faith, theſ 
will ſcarce appear legible to the eyes of men. For what though 50 
changed St. Felt name 2 muſt it therefore follow that Chriſt by 
him Monarch of his Church? Were not John and James called by Chil 
Boanergess and yet who thinks that thoſe Sons of «Thunder mult there 
fore overturn. all other power but their own? Chri# gave them les 
names, to ſhew his own authority over chem, and not their authorit) dt 
others; to be as Monitors of their duty, and not as Inſtruments l 2 
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was tO ſhew him Y 
50 $90 Kidd A Ame Thy Tepmpetay * wal lu ovp ße I., this name 
might be (as a ſtring upon his finger) 2 continual remembrancer of bis 
duty. And likewiſe, I conceive, as an encouragement to him after his 
all, that he ſhould recover his former ſtability again; elſe it ſhould 
ſeem ſtrange, that he alone of the Apoſtles, ſhould have his name from 
firmneſs and ſtability, who fell the ſooneſt, and the fouleſt of any of the 
Apoſtles 3 unleſs it were xg7' arripezay, which would be worſe Di- 
vinity than Rhetorick. The change then of Saint Peter's name imports 
no ſuch univerſal power, neither from the change, nor from the name. 
But why then bath St. Peter the honour to be named firit of all the Apoſtles ? 
Erft, It ſeems to be implyed as an honour given to Peter above the reſt ; 
but doth all honour carry an univerſal power along with it? There 
may be order certainly among equals; and there may be fri, ſecond 
and third, ec. where there is no imparity and juriſdiction in the firſt 
over all the reſt. A Primacy of order as among equals, I know none 
will deny St. Peter: A Primacy of power as over Inferiors, I know none 
will grant, but ſuch as have ſubdued their reaſon to their paſſion and 
intereſt. Nay, a farther order of mere place, may without danger be 
attributed to him; a primacy in order of time, as being of the firſt call- 
ed, and 1t may be the firſt who adhered to Chriſt, in order of age; of 
which Jerom, ætati delatum quia Petrus ſenior erat, ſpeaking of Peter and 
John, nay, yet higher, ſome order of dignity too; in regard of his 
lpugrys, which the Greek Fathers ſpeak ſo much of; the fervency and 
heat of his ſpirit, whence by Euſebius he is called wepnyp©: RS & - 


ly given to Peter by the Fathers, which import no more than preſultor in 
chore, he that led the dance among the Diſciples; but his being »g- 


Appius Claudius Toy ugpupard mr Tis db PMs, whereas all know that 
the Decemviri had an equality of power among themſelves. Neither 
doth his being as the mouth of the Diſciples imply his power; for Aa- 
on was a mouth to Moſes, but Moſes was Aaron's maſter. Neither 
yet doth this primacy of order always hold in reference to Peter; for al- 
though generally he is named firſt of the Apoſtles, as Mat. 10. 2. Mark 
3. 16. Acts 1. 13. Mark 1. 36. Luke 8. 45. Acis 2.14. 37. yet in 


is James, Galat. 2. 9. Paul and Apollos, and others, 1 Cor. 3, 22. 1 Cor. 
. 12.9. 5. No argument then can be drawn hence, if it would 
hold, but only a primacy of order; and yet even that fails too in the 
Scriptures changing of the order ſa often. But, ſay they, whatever 


to be that Rock. For, indeed, was the Church built upon Saint Peter *| 


m exalting the Servant, we depreſs the Maſter; and ſetting a new foun- 


dun the Prolocutor among the Apoſtles, who was therefore moſt forward 8 4 
to enquire, moſt ready to anſwer, which Chryſoftome elegantly calls e- CI. in 
mit alluding to the name ygpupei@s and Hapy©-, which are frequent- dt. 5 16. 


then he muſt be the chief foundation-ſtone, and Feter muſt build upon 
himſelf, and not upon Chriſt, and all the Apoſtles upon him; and thus 


wr. So ra ſpeaks be the very name Peter given to Simon, it rin. ed, 
is duty of being fixed and ſtable in the faith of Chriſt, 754. © 


Lib. 1. e. 
Fovin. 


Hiſt, Eccle- 
lib. 2. 


cg G. implies no ſuperiority of power. For Dionyſſ. Halycarnaſſi calls Hiſt. Rom. 


ID. II. 


other places of Scripture we find other Apoſtles ſet in order before him, 


becomes of this order, we haue a ſtrong foundation for Saint Peter's pow- 
er, becauſe Chriſt ſaid, He would build his Church upon bim, Mat. 16. 17. 
This were ſomething indeed, if it were proved; but I fear this Rock 
vill not hold water,, as it is brought by them; nor Saint Perer prove} 


dation, we take away the only foundation Jeſus Chrift. If by being built 100 r. 3.12. 
Sy 2 upon. | 
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upon Peter, they mean no more than being built by him as the chie 

inſtrument; it is both a very incongruous ſpeech, and implies. nothin 

more than what was common to him, and the reſt of the Apoſtles, wh 

were all Maſter-builders in the Church of Chriſt, as Paul calls himfeje: 

Rev. 21.19. and in that reſpect are ſet forth as the twelve foundation-ſlones, in the 
walls of the New-7eruſalem. „ 

Ihe rock then ſpoken of by Chriſt, in his ſpeech to Peter, if taker 

doftrinally, was St. Peter's confeſſion, as many of the Fathers interpret 

it; if taken perſonally, it was none other but Chriſt himſelf, who uz 

Joh. 2. 19. 4 like ſpeech to this, when he ſaid, Deſtroy this Temple, and in three days 

IJ will raiſe it up. Which words, though ſpoken by occaſion of the nz. 

terial Temple, (as thoſe were of Peter's name) yet Chriſt underſtogd 

them of the temple of his body, (as here likewit: he doth of his per- 

fon.) Brut ſtill they urge, Chriſt put the Keys into Saint Peter's hand; 

Mat. 16. 19. Now the power of the Keys doth denote regal authority. 

anſwer, Firſt, The Keys may be given two ways, either from a Prince f 

a Subjef&, or from a City to a Prince. In this latter acception, they de- 

note principality in the receiver, but withal inferiority and ſubjection in 

the Giver; and in this ſenſe, I am fo charitable, as to think they will 

not ſay that Chriſt gave the Keys to Peter; it mult be then as a Princ: 

to a Subject; and when they are ſo given, it doth not imply any uri. 

verſal power in the perſons to whom they are given, but an inveſtins 

them in that particular place he hath appointed them to; the office 

which the power of the Keys implies, is Miniſterial, and not Author. 

tative, Declarative, and not Furidical, over perſons committed to ther 

charge, and not over officers joined in equality of power with them. For 

ſo were the reſt of the Apoſtles with Peter in the- ſame power of the 

Keys, Mat. 18. 18. John'20. 23. This power of the Keys then was 

given to Peter in a peculiar manner, hut nothing peculiar to him given 

thereby. But /lill there remains another Ward in Saint Peter's Keys, and 

the laii Foot to the Pope's Chair; which is Paſce oves, Feed my ſe; 

a charge given particularly to Peter, ohn 21.15. Thence they inter bi 

power over the whole Church, But this Foot hath neither Joints nor 

Sinews in it, and is as infirm as any of the reſt ; for neither did tlus 

command, rather than commiſſion, belong only to Peter; for Chriſt had 

before given them all their general commiſſion; As the Father hath ſent 

me, even ſo ſend I you, Jobn 20. 21. whereby is implied an inveſting al 

the Apoſtles equally, with the power and authority of governing the 

Church of God; although this charge be peculiarly renewed to Fe, 

becauſe as he had particularly fall'n, ſo he ſhould be particularly reſto- 

red; neither yet did we grant this: doth the word auger, ply 

ſuch a power and authority as they plead for, viz. a ſupreme power oder 

the Church of God? for this even by Peter himſelf is attributed to the 

fixed Preſhyters of the Churches, who by this argument have as mud 

authority conveyed them, as Saint Peter had, 1 Per. 5. 2. and yet, ſhould 

we grant this, it would not infer what they deſire ; for theſe Sheep wit 

not the whole Church of Chriſt, taken abſolutely, but indefinitely. Ft 

all the Apoſtles had a command 20 preach to every creature, Mat. 20 

18. which was, as to the words, larger, as to the ſenſe the ſame with 


Gal, > 2 that to Saint Peter here. And afterwards we find Perer called the A. 


Gal, a. 9. ſtle of Circumciſion, and the Apoſtles ſending him to Samarn, and Fa 
*in the right-hand of fellowſhip with Peter, which had been certain) 
1 diſhonourable to Peter, had he been inveſted with ſuch an 2 Ki 
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creme power over the Apoſtles and the whole Church. Such pre- 
ences then as theſe are, for ſuch an extravagant power in the Church 
God, from ſuch miſerably weak foundations, for the upholding a cor- 
15 intereſt, have given the occaſion to that tart Sarcaſm, In Papatu ſub 
Petri nudo nomine Satan non amplins Larue. But that which would 
Cem ſufficient to awaken any out of this dream of Saint Peter's power mar. 18. 1. 
ver the reſt of the Apoſtles, is, the frequent contendings of the twelve Mark 5-34: 
her, who ſhould be greateſt, and that even aft. 
apoſtles, one among another, who ſhould be greateſt, af- 
er that Chriſt had ſaid, Upon this rock will I build my Church, as we may 
ke, Mat. 20. 24. If Chriſt had conferred ſuch a power on Saint Peter, 
Fuat little ground had there been for the requeſt of James and John x 
| .:4 would not our Saviour rather have told them, the chiefeſt place 
was conferred on Peter already, than have curbed their ambition in 
ſecking who. ſhould be greateſt ; and would have bid them be ſubject to 
peer 25 their Head and Ruler. We ſee not then the leaſt foundation 
fr an univerſal Monarchy in the Church of God; and ſo this form 
of Government is not determined by any actions or commands of 
Chriſt. ; | 
We come now to conſider the Pleas of others, who join in renoun- H. 
cing any ſupreme power under Chriſt, over the Church of God; but 
lier as to the particular forms of Government in the Church; thoſe 
who are for an inequality, uſually fix on the imparity between the Apo: 
files and the LAT. Thoſe that are for a parity upon Mat. 20. 25. and 
Mat. 18.17. I ſhall here proceed in the former method, to ſhew that 
none of thoſe can prove the form they contend for as only neceſſary, 
nor their adverſaries prove it unlawful. Firit then, for the inequality 
between the Apoſtles and the LA. Diſciples : By that inequality is 
meant, either only an inequality of order, or elſe, an inequality carrying 
ſuperiority and ſubordination. It is evident that the LT. Diſci- 
les were not of the ſame Order with the twelve Apoſiles, whom Chriſt 
had deſigned for the chief Government of his Church, after his Aſcen- 
ln; and in this reſpe& the compariſon of the twelve Heads of the 
Irives, and the ſeventy Elders, ſeems parallel with the twelve Apoſtles, 
and the LA. Diſciples; but if by imparity, be meant, that the twelve 
Apoſtles had a ſuperiority f power and juriſdiction over the LAX FX. Diſ- 
ples, there is not the leaſt evidence or foundation in Reaſon or Scrip- 
ure for it. For the L I A. did not derive their power from the 4% 
len, but immediately from Chriſt, they enjoyed the ſame privileges, 2 
vere {ent upon the tame meſſage, (making way for Chriſt's entertain- Luke ro. L. 
ment in the ſeveral Cities they went to) yea all things were parallel 
between them and the Apoſtles in their Miſſion, ( unleſs any difference 
be made in the Cities they went to, and their number.) So that there 
no {uperiority of office in the Apoſtles, above the LA. nor of pow- 
er and juriſdictlon over them; their Commiſſions being the ſame: And 
r !eems moſt probable, that both their Miſſions were only temporary; 
and after this the L. remained in the nature of ptivate Diſciples, 
ull they were ſent abroad by a new Commiſſion after the reſurrection, | | 
or preaching the Goſpel, and planting Churches. For we ſee that the 1 


1 


* 
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ith apoſtles themſelves were only Probationers, till Chriſt ſolemnly autho- 
by ized them for their Apoſtolical employment, Mat. 28. 18. John 20. 21. 
al hen their full Commiſſions were granted to them, and then indeed they 


itted with a plenitude of power, as Governours of the Church, but not 
tore. N othing can be inferred then for any neceſſary ſtanding rule for 
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Luk. 22.25. 


ing ſpoken of before, and then it being ſubjoined,” bur you not ſo, it 


v. Pſal. 109. 
Jer. 3. 


ginnmg it was not ſo; it imports an abſolute denial of giving Bills ot 


ply for dominion, and not for tyrannical power. 


Chutch-Government, from any compariſon between the Apoſtles mn 
the LTA. during the life of Chriſt, becauſe both their Miſſions we, 
temporary and occaſional. Only we ſee, that becauſe Chriſt did "hh 
up the number of the Twelve ſo ſtrictly, that as the J. I I. were z i. 
ſtint number from them, ſo when one was dead, another was to h. 
choſen in his ſtead, (which had been needleſs, if they had not been 
a diſtin& Order and College by themſelves) it is thence evident th 
the Apoſtolical power, was a ſuperior power to any in the Church; 11g 
that ſuch an inequality in Church-Officers as was between them na 
particular Paſtors of Churches, is not contrary to what our Saviour 
faith, when he forbids that dominion and authority in his Diſciples 
which was exerciſed by the Kings of the earth, Mar: 20. 25. Take 25 
25. which places, becauſe they are brought by ſome, to take away al 
inequality among Church-Officers, I ſhall fo far examine the nieanin 
of them, as they are conceived to have atiy influence thereupon: Fs 
then, I ſay, That it is not only the ab»ſe of civil power, which our $4. 
viour forbids his Diſciples, but the exerciſe of any ſuth power as that i; 
And therefore the Papiſts are miſtaken, when from the words of Ly, 
Vos autem non fic, they conclude all 2 is not forbidden, but only 
ſuch a tyrannical power, as is here ſpoken of. For thoſe words are no 
a limitation and modification of the power ſpoken of, but a total prolili. 
tion of it; for, Firſt, The compariſon is not between the Apoſiles and 
Hrants, but between them and Princes; yea ſuch as Luke calls wy 
. Indeed had Chriſt ſaid, The Kings of the earth abuſe their au- 
thority, vos autem non ſic, then it would have been only a limitation 
of the exerciſe of power; but the mere exerciſe of civil authority he. 


5 implies a forbidding of the power ſpoken of, in the perſons ſpo- 
en to. But, ſay they, the words uſed in Matthew are gm eiue and 
der ans ard which in port the abuſe of their power which is forbidden; 
but J anſwer, Fir#, In Luke it is otherwiſe, for there it is the ſimple 
»verd;uov and Sevmal,ovms, when it follows, vet 3 S aus. So that if 
the abuſe be forbidden in one, the uſe is in the other: But, Secondy, 
eu, by the L J. is uſed frequently for zee, and Y 
often rendred by that word, as Pſalm 72.7. He ſball have dominion, 3 
ei Pſalm 110. 2. xamweids, Rule thou in the midit of tbin 
enemies; in both which places it is ſpoken of Chriſt's Kingdom. 9) 
in Geneſis 1. 28. n * yh * 19 mexuetdonTs anins. Repleniſh to! 
earth, and have dominion over it. In all which places it is uſed fin- 

It is not then the abuſe of civil power, but the uſe of it, which 5 
here forbidden; which will be more evident, Secondly, From the i 
portance of the Phraſe 2% us; which anſwers to the Hebrew [8 
and ſimply denies what went before; 2s-when Cain expreſſeth his far 
of being kill'd; Gen. 4. 14. the Septuzgint render God's anſwer Dy iz 
Jus, Whereby is not denyed only the manner of his death to be as Abels 
was, but it is ſimply denied; and ſo Pſalm 1. 4. the LA 4. render 
VU PR by by Jaws of cen Ec: Sg bros, the wicked are not ſ0. bo 
when Chriſt ſaith, Nat. 1 9. 8. ar n 3 5 een s, From the + 
divorce from the beginning. Thirdly, This no ways anſwers to the 
ſcope of the Apoſtle's contention, which was merely about primacy 7 


power, and not at all about the abuſe of this power, So that 127 
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hce, all affectation and uſe of a civil, co-active, external power is for- 
didden to the Officers of the Church; the power of the Church being 
only a directive, voluntary power; and Is rather a Miniſtry than a pow- 
, as our Saviour expreſſeth there, Mat. 20. 26. Lake 22. 26. But 
having thus excluded all Civil Power from the Governours of the 
Church, as ſuch: I ſay, Secondly, That this place doth no ways imply 
prohibition of all inequality among the Governours of the Church ; 
which is abundantly cleared by this reaſon, becauſe by the acknowledg- 
ment of all parties, the Apoſtles had a ſuperior power over the ordina- 
ry Paſtors of Churches: Now if the exerciſe of all ſuperiority had been 
Qrbidden, this muſt have been forbidden too, as implying plainly an ex- 
erciſe of authority in ſome over others in the Church. And therefore 
Muſcrlus thus explains the place, Non exigit hoc Chriſtus ut omnes in reg- 
w ſuo ſint æquales, ſed ne quiſpiam cupiat magnus & primus haberi & di- 
dri. It is not an inequality of Order, but Ambition, which Chriſt 
forbids; and therefore he obſerves, that Chriſt ſaith not, Let none be 
great among you, and none firſt; which ſhould have been, if all prima- 
cy and ſuperiority had been forbidden, and a neceſſity of an equality 
among Church-Officers; but he that will be great among you, let him be 
nur Miniſter; Let thoſe that are above others; look upon themſelves 
as the ſervants of others, and not as their maſters. For God never 
beſtows any power on any, for the ſake of thoſe that have it, but for 
the fake of thoſe for whom they are employed: When men ſeek then 
their own greatneſs, and not the ſervice of the Church, they flatly 
contradict this precept of Chriſt, But with you it ſhall not be ſo, But 
however an inequality of power and Order for the Church's good 1s not 
thereby prohibited; which is ſufficient for my purpoſe. | 
The next place to be conſidered is that in Mat. 18. 15, 16, 17. If thy F. 8: 
brother ſhall treſpaſs again#t thee, go and tell him his fault between thee 
and bim alone; if he ſhall hear thee, thou haft gained thy brother. But 
if be will not hear thee, then take with thee one or two more, that in the 
mouth of two or three witneſſes every word may be eſtabliſhed. And if 
be ſoall neglect to bear them, tell it to the Church; but iF he neglect to 
bear the Church, let him be unto thee as a heathen man and a publican. 
It ſeems a very {trange thing to conſider, that this one place hath been 
preſſed by all parties, to ſerve under them, for the maintenance of their 
own particular form of Government; ſo that, (as the Fews fable of the 
Mama) it hath had a different taſte, according to the diverſity of the 
Mates of men. Thoſe that are for a Congregational Church, being the 
writ receptacle of Church power, ſet this place in the front of their 
arguments; thoſe who plead for Standing Preſbyteries, Lay-Elders, ſub- 
Huination of Courts, fetch all theſe out of this place; thoſe that are 
br a power of Church Diſcipline to be only lodged in a higher Order of 
Unrcb-Officers ſucceeding the Apoſtles, derive the ſucceſſion of that 
Wer from this place; nay, leſt quidlibet ſhould not be proved e quo- 
ver, the Papilſts deſpair not of proving the conſtant viſibility of the 
our ch, the ſubordination of all to the Pope, the mfallibility of general 
"ncils, all out of this place. Methinks then it might be argument 
duough of the incompetency of this place to determine any one particu- 
i form, when it is with equal confidence on all ſides brought to prove 
many; eſpecially if it be made appear, that the general rule laid 
dun in theſe words, may be obſerved under a diverſity of forms of ; 
wennent, For whether by the Church we mean the community of 
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294 he Divine Right of Forms 
the faithful in a particular Congregation, or the ſtanding Officers 9 
ſuch a Church, or a Conſiſtorial- Court, or Synodical-Aſſembly, or high: 
er Church-Officers, it is ſtill the duty of men, in caſe of offences, tg 
tell the Church for redreſs of grievances, or vindication of the perſy | 
himſelf, that he hath diſcharged his duty. g | 

This place then determines not what this Church is, nor what the 
form of its Government ſhould be, when the ſenſe of it holds good 
and true under ſuch diverſity of forms. But we ſhall farther enquire 
what influence this place can have upon the modelling the Governmer: 

To. 2.1.10. in the Church of God. For Chamier tells us, the prima Politiæ Ectlej. 

c. 5. Ja. aflice origo is to be found in theſe words; it will be then worth ou 

enquiry to ſee what foundation for Church-Government can be drayy 
out of theſe words. In which the variety of Expoſitions, ( like a mul. 
titude of Phyſicians to a diſtempe'd Patient) have left it worſe than 
they found it; I mean more difficult and obſcure. We ſhall therefore 
endeavour. to lay afide all pre-conceptions by other mens judgments au 
opinions, and ſee what innate light there is in the Text it ſelf, to d- 
rect us to the full ſenſe and meaning of it. Two things the great dif 
ficulty of the place lies in, hat the offences are here ſpoken of '? Whit 
the Church is which mutt be ſpoken to? For the Firſt, I conceive it eri. 
dent to any unprejudicated mind, that the matter our Saviour ſpeaks of 
is a matter of private offence and injury, and not a matter of ſcandal, 
as ſuch conſidered in a Church-ſociety ; which I make appear thus: 
Firfi, From the parallel place to this, Luke 17. 3. If thy brother ure. 
paſs againſt thee, rebuke him, and if he repent, forgive him. This on 
be nothing elſe but a matter of private injury, becauſe it is in the 
power of every private perſon to forgive it; which it was not in his 
power to do, were it a matter of {ſcandal to the whole Church; unles 
we make it among Chriſtians, (as it was among the Jews ) that every 
private perſon might excommunicate another, and ſo releaſe him after 
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11 ward. Secondly, It manifeſtly appears from St. Peter's words next after 
| a | this Paragraph, Mat. 18. 20. Lord, how often ſhall my brother fm again 
,—_ me, and I forgive him, till ſeven times? &c. Chriſt anſwers hin, 
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till ſeventy times ſeven, that is, as often as he doth it. And thence 
Chriſt brings the parable of the King forgiving his ſervants, v. 23 
Thirdly, Were it meant of any ſcandalous fin committed with the pr: 
vacy of any particular perſon, (as many underſtand treſpaſſing again 
thee, that is, te conſcio) then this inconvenience muſt neceſſarily follow, 
that matters of ſcandal muſt be brought to the Church's cognizanh 
when there can be no way to decide them, that is, when one oftends 
and only one perſon knows it; here will be a ſingle affirmation on d 
fide, and denial on the other fide, and fo there can be no way to & 
cide it; the matter here ſpoken of then is ſomewhat only relating d 
the offence or injury of ſome particular perſon, and not a matter 0 
ſcandal to the whole Church. The Queſtion then as propounded to be 
ſpoken to by our Saviour, is, What is to be done in caſe of private Ya 
fences between man and man? and not in caſe of ſecret fins againſt (0G, 
and ſcandalous to the Church: Now to this our Saviour lays don 
his anſwer gradually: Firſt, There muſt be private admonition , if llt 
ſucceed not, admonition before witneſſes; if not that, telling the Chu 05 
if not that neither, reputing him as a Heathen and Publican. Nom 1 
a this anſwer we muſt conceive our Saviour ſpeaks as to an ordinary c 


| ſo in, a way eaſie to be underſtood by all that heard him; and *. 
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dre he mult ſpeak in alluſion to what was at that time among the Jews 


won the place. Nam certe tanquam de Fudæis bec dici apparet, ſaltem 
r eo quod addir, fit tibi ſicut Ethnicus & Publicanus. We muſt then 
ſee what the cuſtom was among they Jews in ſuch caſes, and how far 
qur Saviour doth either approve the cuſtom received, or appoint new. 
The Law was very ſtrict in caſe of offences, for every man in any wiſe to 


dur old Tranſlation renders it, Thor ſhalt plainly rebuke thy Neighbour, 

Now this piece of neceſſary Diſcipline our Saviour endeavours to reco- 

ver among them, which it ſeems was grown much out of uſe with 

them, For Rabbi Chanina, as Mr. Selden obſerves, gave this as one De pred. 
rexſon of the deſtruction of Jeruſalem, becauſe they left off reproving one i Fo 9 
aither : Non exciſa fuiſſent Hieroſolyme, niſi quoniam alter alterum non gl. ad 
oarguebat, Our Saviour therefore enforceth this Law upon them in ., Sa,. 
caſe of offences; firſt to deal plainly with their Neighbour in reproving 7119. 
him ; but our Saviour reſts not here, but being himſelf a pattern of meek- 
neſs and charity, he would not have them to reſt in a bare private ad- 
monition, but to ſhew their own readineſs to be reconciled, and willing- 
neſs to do good to the ſoul of the offending party thereby, he adviſeth 
farther, to take two or three witneſſes with them, hoping thereby to work 
more upon him; but if ſtill he continues refractory, and is not ſenſible 
of his miſcarriage, tell it the Church. What the Church here is, is 
the great Controverſie; ſome, as Bega, and his followers, underſtand 
an Eccleſiaſtical Sanhedrin among the Jews, which had the proper cog- 
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auoh, x} NM 1%) N Treo 01 tepers em Pnozy. The Priefts 
were always very ſtudious of the Law, and other matters of concernment. 
Theſe were appointed as the Overſeers of all things, Judges of Contro- 
wifes, and the Puniſhers of condemned Perſons, Thus we ſee he is fo 
far from attributing a diſtin& Ecclefiaſtical-Court to them, that he ſeems 
bo make them the only Judges in civil and criminal cauſes. Others by 
tie Church, underſtand the Chriſtian Church, but herein they are di- 
vided, ſome underſtand by it only the Officers of the Church, ſo Chry- 
lame Tis mepoeIpruvn, Euthymius Eccleſiam nunc vocat præſides fideli- 
um Fecleſiæ. Others underſtand it not in its repreſentative notion, but 
i its diffuſive capacity, as taking in all the members. But our Savi- 
dur ſpeaking to a. preſent caſe, muſt be ſuppoſed to lay down a preſent 
remedy, which could not be, if he gave only rules for governing his 
hurch, which was not as yet gathered nor formed, there being then 

no Court Ecclefraftical for them to appeal unto. Suppoſe then this caſe 
b have fallen out immediately after our Saviour's ſpeaking of it, that 
one brother ſhould treſpaſs againſt another, either then notwithſtanding 
Ur Saviour's ſpeech, (which ſpeaks to the preſent time, Gs and tell the 
urch) the offended brother is left without a power of redreſs, or he 
mult underſtand it in ſome ſenſe of the word Church, which was then 
m ule among the Jews. And theſe who tell us, That unleſs &xxanciz be 
| underſtood. 


i ſuch caſes, which is freely acknowledged hoth by Calvin and Beza Bexain loc. 


whuke his neighbour, and not to ſuffer fin upon him; Arguendo argues, Lev. 19. i). 


bath. c. 16. 


nizance of Eccleſiaſtical cauſes; but it will be hard to prove any ſuch V. Gretiur: 
Sanbedrin in uſe among them; the Prieſts and Levites indeed were very us 
often choſen. into the Sanhedrin, (which it may be is the ground of the Selden de 
miſtake ) but there was no ſuch Sanhedrin among them, which did not Pg * 2. 
relpe&t matters criminal and civil; ſo we muſt underſtand what Foſe- 7oſeph.!. 2: 
pous ſpeaks of the Prieſts among the Jews. Tus 5 5s J 78 rye 2 of et. n 
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Gelleſpy ga- underſtood for a Church as we underſtand is, it would be no eaſie may, 


mn 7 for us now to conceive what the Holy Ghoft meant by it, would do well 
p. 352. /a. withal to conſider how thoſe to whom Chriſt ſpoke, . ſhould apprehend 
. 9 J. 295. his meaning, if he ſpoke in a ſenſe they never heard of before, Ang 
certainly our beſt way to underſtand the meaning of Scripture, is to cp. 

ſider, what, of whom, to whom thè Scripture ſpeaks; for although the 
Scripture, as a rule of faith for us, be ſuppoſed to be ſo written, as 00 

be eaſily underſtood by us, yet as the parcels of it were ſpoken upon 

ſeveral occaſions, they muſt be ſuppoſed to be ſo ſpoken, as to be a. 
prehended by them to whom they were {poken in the common ſenſe of 

the words, if nothing peculiar be expreſſed in the gpeech, whereby w 
reſtrain them to another ſenſe. And therefore the Church muſt be u. 
derſtood in the ſame ſenſe wherein the word p or the Syriack anſwer- 

ing to it was apprehended among the Jews in our Saviour's time. Which 

could not be for any new Conſiſtory or Sanhbedrin to be erected under 

the Goſpel. Thence others conceiving that Chriſt did ſpeak according 

3 to the cuſtora of the Jews, by the Church, underſtand nothing elſe bu 
* the Saubedrin, and ſo make the ſenſe of the words to be this. The caſe 
our Saviour {peaks to is that of private quarrels, wherein our Saviour 

lays down two Directions in a way of charity, private admonition, and 

before witneſſes; but if the party continues refractory, then it may be 

lawful to convent him before the Courts of Judicature among them, the 
Iriumvirate, the Iwenty three, or the great Sanhedrin; for although 

the Romans had taken away the power of the Jews in capital matters 

yet they allowed them liberty of judging in caſe of private quarrels; 

but if he negle& to hear the Sanhedrin, then it may be lawful to in. 

plead him before the Governour of the Province in his Court of Judic- 

ture, by which Heathens and Publicans were to be judged ; which b 

meant by let him be to thee, not as a brother Jew, but as a Heathen aid 

4 Publican. This Expoſition is ſaid to be firſt broached by Erafw, 
Theſ. 4. but much improved and enlarged by Rev. Biſhop Bilſon, who ſpenG4 
4 oy whole Chapter upon it. But this Expoſition, though it ſeems fair and 
ment. c. 4. plauſible, yet there are ſeveral things in it which keep me from eil. 

| bracing it; as Fir#, It ſeems not very probable that our Saviour ſhould 

ſend his Diſciples to whom he ſpeaks, to the Jewiſh Sanhedrin, for tix 

ending any controverſies ariſing among themſelves ; knowing how bittet 

enemies they were to all who were followers of Chriſt. Secondy, | 

ſeems not very agreeable with the ſcope of our Saviour's ſpeech, wii 

was to take up differences as much as may be among his diſciples, an 

to make them ſhew all lenity and forbearance towards thoſe that hid 
offended them, aud to do good to the ſouls of thoſe that had injurs 

and provoked them; whereas this command of telling the Sanbedm 

and impleading offenders before Heathen-Courts, -tends apparent] i0 
heighten the bitterneſs and animoſities of mens ſpirits one againſt ab. 

ther, and lays Religion ſo open to obloquies, which makes Paul ſo fe 

cor. 6. Verely reprove the Chriſtians at Corinth, for going to Law before Heulen 
6. Magiſtrates; therefore to ſay that Chriſt allows their going to Law before 
Heathens, and Paul to forbid it, were inſtead of finding a way 8 

the differences among Chriſtians, to make one between Chriſt and Fa. 

Thirdly, The thing chiefly aimed at by Chri#, is not a man's vindicatn 

of himſelf, or recovering loſles by injuries received, but the recovell 

and gaining the offending brother? which evidently appears by what * 


Saviour adds to the uting admonition in private, if he ſbal pear 90 
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"mu baff gained thy. brother,” No wpdzivey in the New Teſtament is 

led for the converſion and turning others from ſin. That I might gain 

hem that are under the Law, 1 Corinth. g. 19, 20, Oc. 1o 1 Fet. 3. 1. 

explained by Jam. 5. 20. Our Saviour then ſpeaks not to the manner | 

of proceeding as to civil injuries, which call for reſtitution, hut to ſuch 

48 call for reconciliation, | And fo the caſe I. conceive is that of private 

differences and quarrels between men, and not Lam ſuits, nor civil cauſes : 

mean ſuch differences as reſpect perſons, and not things, which our Sa- 

tour lays down theſe rules for the ending of. And therefore I cannot 

hut wonder to ſee-ſome men infiſt ſo much on that place againſt ſuch 

n Expoſition of this Luke 12. 14. Where Chriſt Taith, Who made me a 

judge and a divider among you.? For doth it ary ways follow, becauſe 

Chriſt would not take upon him to be a temporal Judge among the 

ſews, therefore he ſhould take no courle for the ending differences 

among his Diſciples, and the taking away all animoſities from among 

them ? Nay, on the 1 doth not our Saviour very often deſigned- 

ly ſpeak to this very purpoſe, to root out all bitterneſs, malice, envy, 

and rancour from mens ſpirits, and to perſuade them to forgive injuries, 

eren to pray for perſecutors, and by any means to be reconciled to their 

Brethren. Which he makes to be a duty of ſo great neceſſity, that / a Mat. 5. 23, 

man had brought his gift to the Altar, and remembred his brother had ** 

ought againſt him, he bids him leave his gift there, and go, and be recon- 

led to his brother, and then offer up the gift. We ſee hereby how 

ſuitable it was to our Saviour's Doctrine and deſign, to lay down rules 

Þr the ending any differences ariſing among his Diſciples; and this being 

now cleared to be the ſtate of the caſe, it will not be difficult to refolve 

what is meant by telling the Church. Which I make not to be any appeal” 

to a juridical Court, acting authoritatively over the perſons brought bebe 

it, but the third and higheft ſtep bf charity in a man towards a perſon 

that hath offended him, viz. that when neither private admonition, 

nor before two or three witneſſes would ſerve to reclaim the offender, 

ten to call a ſele& company together, (which is the natural importance 

of the word &xxAnoie) and before them all to lay open the cauſe of 

the breach and difference between them, and to refer it to their arbitra- 

tion to compoſe and end it. Which Senſe of the place, I humbly con- 

ceive to have the leaſt force in it, and in every part of it to be moſt 

genuine and natural, and fully agreeable to the received practice among 

the Jews; which the Author of the Book Muſar, cited by Drigſius, fully Preterir. 
aquaints us with, whoſe words I ſhall tranſcribe, as being a plain Pa- 47.1. 5. 43. 
tphraſe on theſe of our Saviour. Qui arguit ſoctum ſium, debet pri- 
num hoc farere placide inter fe & ipſum ſolum verbis mollibus, Ita ut non 

Pudefaciat eum. Si refipiſcit bene eff; ſin, debet eum acriter arguere 

G pudefacere inter ſe & ipſum. Si non reſipiſcit, debet adhibere ſocios, 

Manig ue coram illis pudore afficere;, fi nec hoc modo quicquam profictt, de- 

bet ertm prdefacere coram nultis, ejuſque delictun publicare. Nam certe 

Wtegend ſunt hypocrite, . That which this Author calls pudefacere cum 

ran multis, is that which our Saviour means when he bids him tel 

the Church, or the Congregation, as our old tranſlation renders it. This 

le Jews called reproving of men 37) before a multitude, as the Vlg. 
%n, though falſly rendets that place Leviticus 19. 17. publice argue 

"Mm, and to this the Apoſtle may allude, when he ſpeaks of the » 33;- 

Tz 1 ao T Ne, 2 Cor. 2. G. the cenſure of many; and the teproof 
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Sfxoinor wn before all, 1 Tim. 5. 20. which was to be in matters of 
publick ſcandal hn Religion, 272379 παν] as the Jews call them, but 
caſe the offender ſhould ſtill Ade flight this overture of reconcilug. 

91, before the company ſelected for hearing the caſe, then faith oi 
Saviour, look upon him as an obſtinate refractory creature, and hate ge 
more to do with him, than with a Hearben and 2 Piiblican ; by which 
terms the moſt wilful obſtinate ſinners were ſet out among the ey; 
and by which our Saviour means a man's withdrawing himſelf, as much 
as in him lies, from all familiar ſociety from ſuch a perſon; And thy, 
ſaith Chriſt, Whatſoever you bind in earth, ſhall be bound in heaven, Fa 
whatſoever you looſe on earth ſhall be looſed in heaven, v. 18. that i; f 
after all your endeavours of reconciliation, the offender will hearker 
to no agreement, it is an evidence and token That man's ſin is bound up- 
on him, ( that 1s, ſhall not be paraoned 1o long as he continues impen. 
| tent) but if he repent of his offence, and you be reconciled; a8 the 

v. Rainolds offence is removed on earth thereby, ſo the fin is looſed in heaven 

on with that is, forgiven, The guilt of fin that binds, it being an obligation 0 
art. cap. 2; s . O 

div. z. Puniſhment ; and ſo the pardon of fin that looſeth, as it cancels thi 

Grot. in obligation. And ſo Grotius obſerves, that qu is the ſame with aeg, 

Mat. 1% and ven with agiler; what is called retaining in one place, is bind 

ing in another; and what is koſmg in one place, is remitting in the 
other. But now, although I aſſert this to be the true, proper, gem. 
ine meaning of this difficult place, yet I deny not but that this place 
hath influence upon Church-Government ; but I ſay, the influence it 
hath, is only by way of Accommodation, and by Analogy deduced 
from it. According to which, theſe things, I conceive, have found:- 
tion in theſe words, Firſt, Gradual Appeals from the method here lid 
down by our Saviour. Secondly, Church-Cenſures, and the duty of fub- 
mitting to Church-Authority ; for although before any Church-poyer 
was actually ſet up, (as when our Saviour ſpake theſe words then 
there was none) yet after that Church-Government was fixed and ſe 
up, it muſt in reaſon be ſuppoſed that all matters of the nature df 
{ſcandals to the Church, muſt be decided there. Thirdly, The lonfil 
neſs of the uſe of excommunication in Chriſtian Churches; for if every 
particular perſon might withdraw from the ſociety of ſuch a one ® 
continues refractory in his offences, then much more may a whole iv 
ciety, and the officers of it declare ſuch a one to be avoided both in 
religious and familiar civil ſociety, which is the formal nature dt 
excommunication, Herein we ſee the wiſdom of our Saviour, who il 
ſpeaking to a particular caſe, hath laid down ſuch general rules as ar 
of perpetual uſe in the Church of God for accommodating difference 
ariſing therein. Thus have we hitherto cleared, that our vavivur 
hath determined no more of Church-Government, than what 15 4 
pliable to a diverſity of particular forms, and ſo hath not, by a 
8 or practice of his own, determined the neceſſity of any on- 
orm. 


Cap, VI. of Church-Government, examined. 
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Aer. VI. 


Ile next thing pleaded for determining the form of Government, is Apoſto- 
ical practice; two things enquired into concerning that, what it was? 
how far it binds & The Apoſtles inveſted with the power and authority 
of governing the rc hole Church of Chrift by their Commiſſion, John 20. 
21. Mat. 28. 18. What the Apoſtles did in order to Church-Govern- 
ment before Pentecoſt, x amoodis, . IG. explained. How the 
Apoſtles did divide Provinces whether Paul and Peter were confined 
to the circumciſion and uncircumciſion, and different Churches erected 
by them in the ſame Cities? What the Apoſtles did in order to ſetling 
particular Churches ? the names and office of Biſhops, Preſbyters, Dea- 
cons conſidered. Four general conſiderations laid down about the Apo- 
les practice. Firit, It cannot be fully known what it was. 2. Great 
probability they obſerved no one certain form in ſetling Churches; proved 
from Epiphanius, Jerome, Ambroſe or Hilary. 3. Their caſe different 
from ours in regard of the paucity of believers. 4. If granted for any 
form, yet proves not the thing in queſtion. For, 1. Offices appointed 
by them are ceaſed. Widows, Deaconeſſes aboliſhed. Rites and Cu- 
floms Apoſtolical grown out of uſe. 1. Such as were founded upon Apo- 
ſtolical precept, Acts 15. 29. confidered. 2. Such as were grounded on 
their practice, \Holy-kiſs, Love-feaſts, dipping in Baptiſm, community of 
goods, with ſeveral others. 


Ha found nothing, either in our Saviour's practice, or in the F. 1. 
II rules laid down by him, (conceived to reſpe& Church-Govern- 
vent) which determines any neceſſity of one particular form; the on- 
ly argument remaining, which can be conceived of ſufficient ſtrength 
to found the neceſſity of any one form of Government, is, the practice 
f the Apoſtles, who were by their employment and commiſſion entruſt- 
ed with the Government of the Church of God. For our Saviour after 
his reſurrection taking care for the planting and governing of his Church 


f after his aſcenſion to Glory, doth at two ſeveral times call his Apoſtles 

i together, and gives now their full Charter and Commiſſion to them ; 

0 cle fr#, containing chiefly the power it {elf conferred upon them, Fob. 
n. 21. the other the extent of that power, Mar. 28. 19. in the former 

ot or Saviour tells them, As the Father had ſent him, ſo did he ſend them. 
in 


Which we muſt not underſtand of a parity and equality of power, but 
ma ſimilitude of the Miſſion ; that as Chriſt before had managed the 
vat affairs of his Church in his own perſon, ſo now (having accord- 
ig to the Prophecies made of him at the end of ſeventy weeks, made re- Dan. 9. 24. 
nation for iniquity by bis death, and brought in everlaſting righteouſ- 20 0 
ſs by bis reſurrection, ) he diſpatched abroad his Goſpel-Heralds to 
Proclaim the Jubilee now begun, and the Act of Indempnity now paſt 
Kon all penitent offenders, which is the ſenſe of the other part of their 
cummiſſion, Whoſeſoever ſims ye remit, they are remitted,” and whoſeſoever 
ney; retain, they cw] oh. 20. 23.4. e. as many as upon the preach- 
ig the Goſpel by you, ſhall come in and yield up themſelves to the 
ders of Grace proclaimed therein, ſhall have their former rebellions 
fedoned; but ſuch as will ſtill continue obſtinate, their former guilt 
* ſtill continue to bind them over to deſerved puniſhment. And to 

* end the Apoſtles. might have ſome evidence of the power thus con- 
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Joh. ao. aa. ferred upon. them, he breaths the Holy Ghoit on them, and ſaid, je, 
ye the Holy Ghoft;, which we are not to underſtand of the extraordingr 
Gifts of the Holy Gho#, which were not received till the day of Pente. 
cot, Acts 2. 1. but of the Authoritative power of preaching the Goſpel 
which was now conferred upon them, by this ſolenm rite of breathjn 
the Holy Ghoſt on the Apoſtles. In which ſenſe the Church of Bela 
underſtands that expreſſion in the Ordination of Miniſters, as it inplie 
only the conferring thereby an authority for the preaching of the G0. 
ſpel, which being conveyed by Ordination, is fitly expreſſed by the {ane 
words which our Saviour uſed in the conferring the {ame power upon 

his Apoſtles at his ſending them forth to be Goſpel Preachers. 
After this comes the ſolemn appointed meeting of Chriſt with his 
Mat. 28. 16. Diſciples at the mountain of Galilee, (where in probability, beſides the 
Cor. i 5. 6. eleven, were preſent the five hundred brethren at once.) And here Chriſ 
more ſolemnly inaugurates the Apoſtles in their office, declaring all pon. 
er to be in his hands, and therefore appoints the Apoſtles to preach}; 
Mar. 16.15. Goſpel to every creature, that is, to all men indefinitely, Gentiles as wel 
dat. 18.19. aß Jews, which Matthew fully expreſſeth by all Nations. Now are the 
Apoſtles left as chief Governours of the Church under Chriſt, and in this 
laſt Commiſſion, wherein the extent of the Apoſtles power is more fully 
expreſſed, there is nothing mentioned of any order for the Government 
of the Church under them, nor what courſe ſhould be taken by the Church 
after their deceaſe. All that remains then to be enquired into, is what 
the Apoſtles practice was, and how far they acted for the determining 

any one form of Government as neceſſary for the Church. 

F. 2. The Apoſtles being thus inveſted in their authority, we proceed to 
conſider the exerciſe of this authority for the governing the Church, 
And here we are to conſider, that the Apoſtles did not preſently, upan 
their laſt Commiſſion from Chriſt, go forth abroad in the world to preach, 
but were commanded by Chriſt to go firſt to Zeruſalem, and there to er 
pe& the coming of the Holy Ghoſt, according to our Saviour on! 
appointment, Luke 24. 49. And therefore what Mark adds, Mari 16. 
20. that after Chriſt's appearance to them, the Apoſtles ent abru, 
and preached every where, working miracles, muſt either be underſivol 
of what they did only in their way returning from Galilee to ere 
lem; or elſe, more probably, of what they did indefinitely afterward 
For preſently after we find them met together at Feruſalem, when 
 Tuk-24-52: they came from Mount Oliver, where Chriſt's Aſcenſion was. Hen 
Luk. 24-53. we find them employed Oy To lep, faith St. Luke in his Goſpel, which 
we render the Temple, but 1 underſtand it rather as referring to tie 
action than the place, and is beſt explained by what Luke faith l 
| AEts I. 14. they Were Weyoxapleperres Th Werauyn 8 TH Ane, conti 
in prayer and ſupplication. And that it cannot be meant of the Len- 
Acts 1. 13. ple, appears by the mention of the waÞwor, an upper room, where te) 
continued together, For that it ſhould be meant of any of the fu, 
about the Temple, is moſt improbable to conceive, becauſe not only 
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VL 4 thoſe ninety. Ces. about the Temple were deſtined and appointed fr 
Middve,c.4, the Prieſts in their ſeveral *pnpeehcy, or times of Miniſtration; and F 


Sek 5, is moſt unlikely the chief Prieſts and Maſters of the Temple =_ 
ſuffer thoſe, whom they hated ſo much, to continue ſo near them, W. 


out any moleſtation or diſturbance. While the Apoſtles continue het 


they proceed to the choice of a new Apoſtle, inſtead of Judas, i 
by making it appear how neceſſary that number was to the firſt on 
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d Churches, when the vacant place muſt be Tupplied with ſö great ſo- 
pmnity. Which office of Apoſtleſhip, (which Judas once had, and 
Hatt bias was now choſen into) is calld by Peter e Seaxgvias 2 
mans. Acts 1. 25, which a learned Interpreter renders the portion 0 
lie Apoſtolacy, or the Province which fell to Fudas his lot in the diſtri- 
dution of them among the Apoſtles, which, ſaith he, is call'd d aoms 6 7 
1G, into which Matthias did mpdbjra go, and from which Judas fell by foe, Diſſer 1 
1s ſm, This Expoſition is very often ſuggeſted by that learned Author 3. . 4. 
but with all due reverence to his name and memory) I cannot fee Sm, c.4. 
any ſuch evidence either from Scripture or reaſon, to enforce any ſuch che 
Expoſition of either phraſe, yielding us ſufficient ground to forſake the Cath. «. 4. 
received ſenſe of both of them. For za»p9. a is plainly nothing Een aif. 
elſe but that Office of Apoſileſhip which belonged to Judas, without armed. 
any relation to a Province; and & airs d 10 ., is that proper place 7 RAR 
which belonged to Judas, as he is call'd y@. amadas, the Son of per- 
lirion, and no other. But the very foundation of this miſtake, is, that 
the ſeveral Provintes into which the Apoſtles were to go for preaching 
the Goſpel, were diſtributed among them before they were filled with 
the Holy Ghoſt, which is an Hypotheſis will not eaſily be granted by any 
one that doth but impattially conſider theſe things. That if the Pro- 
vinces were ſo diſtributed among them, it muſt be either before the 
death of Chriſt, or after; and it muſt be before, if Fudas hid a pecu- 
lar Province aſſigned to him, which this Expoſition neceſſarily implies; 
but how Provinces could be divided among them before they had their 
Commiſſion given them to preach to all Nations, is ſomewhat hard to 
underſtarid: It muſt be then immediately after Chriſt had bid them 
preach to every creature, that they thus diſtributed the Provinces among 
them ; but ſeveral things make this very improbable. Firſt, The groſs 
miſtake of the Apoſtles concerning the very nature of Chriſt's King- 
dom, which we read, As 1. 16. when they jointly aſk Chriſt, Lord 
wilt thou at this time reſtore the Kingdom to Iſrael > They dreamt till 
of a temporal Kingdom, according to the common opinion of the Jews; 
and is it probable they ſhould. diſtribute among themſelves the ſeveral 
Provinces for preaching the Goſpel, who thought that Chriſt's Kingdom 
would have been eſtabliſhed by other means than going up and down 
the world? They looked that Chriſt himſelf ſhould do it by his own 
power, Wilt thou at this time, &c. and did not think it muſt be done 
by their means, much leſs by their ſingle going into ſuch vaſt parts of 
the world; as the twelve divifions of the world would be. Secondly, 
It appears very improbable any ſuch diviſion of Provinces ſhould be 
made then, when they were commanded'to ſtay at Feruſalem, and not 
to ſtir thence till the promiſe of the Spirit was fulfilled upon them. 
Tarry ye in the City of Jeruſalem, till ye be endued with power from on 
lib, Luke 24. 49. And being aſſembled together with then, he command- 
them not to depart from Jeruſalem, but wait for the promiſe of the 
Father, Acts 1. 4. Is it likely, the Apoſtles, when they were thus ſtraightly 
charged not to leave Jeruſalem till they were endued with the power 
of the Holy Ghoſt; ſhould contrive the diſperſing themſelves abroad all 
oer the world? efpecially when Chriſt told them, that it ſhould be 
alter the coming of the Spirit that they ſhould go abroad, As 1. 8. and 
Ut the Spirit ſnould fit them for their work, ( Fob. 15. 26, 27. Joh. 
16. 13.) by teaching them; and teſtifying of Chritt. Tbirdly, If ſuch a 
Uſtribution of Provinces had been made 10 early among the Apoſtles, 
| Qq 2 how 
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how comes it to paſs, that after they were endued with the Holy Ghoſt 

they did not every one betake himſelf to his ſeveral Province? Then 

could have been then no plea nor excuſe made for their ſtay any longer 

at Jeruſalem, after the promiſe of the Spirit Was fulfilled upon them, 

Aud yet after the perſecution raiſed at Zeruſalem, when moſt of the 

Church were diſperſed abroad, we find the Apoſtles remaining ſtill at 

Feruſalem, Acts 8. 1, 14. would they have been ſo long abſent from 

their charge, if any ſuch diſtribution had been made among themſelyeg} 

Fourthly, The Apoſtles occaſional going to places as they did, argues | 

there was no ſuch ſet diviſion of Provinces among them. The firſt de. 

parture of any of the Apoſtles from Jeruſalem, was that of Peter and 

Acts 8. 14. John, who were ſent by common order of the Apoſtles to Samaria, af- 

ter they heard that by Philip's preaching, they had received the word of 

God. Not the leaſt mention of any peculiar Province of theirs, which 

they were ſent to. So Peter's going from Joppa to Cæſarea, was occaſi- 

Acts 10. f. oned by Cornelius his ſending for him. Fifth, That Provinces were 

32. not divided, appears, becauſe of ſo frequent reading of many of the 

Apoſtles being together in one place; firſt the whole twelve at Jer 

ſalem, after that, Peter and Fobn together at Samaria; about four years 

after Paul's converſion, we meet with James and Peter together at Jen. 

Gal. 1. 18, ſalem; fourteen years after this, we find James, Peter, and John there, 

Gal. 4.1, g. Is it any ways probable, if all theſe had their diſtin& Provinces aſigned 

then, they ſhould be ſo often found together at Zeruſalem, which certain- 

ly muſt belong but to the Province of one of them. Sixthly, It ſeems 

evident, that they divided not the world into Provinces among them, 

becauſe it was ſo long before they thought it to be their duty to preach 

unto the Gentiles ;, Peter muſt have a viſion firſt before he will go to 

Act 10. 11. Cornelius; and as yet we ſee they retained that perſuaſion, hat it is 

unlawful for a Jem to keep campany, or come unto one that is of another 

Nation, A&s 10. 28. Nay, more than this, Peter is accuſed for this ve- | 

ry action, before the Apoſtles at Feruſalem, Acts 11. 2, 3. and they lad | 

this as the ground of their quarrel, that he went in to men uncircum. 

cited, and did eat with them; how this is reconcilable with the whole 

world's being divided into Provinces ſo early among the Apoſtles, 1s not 

eaſie to conceive z, unleſs ſome of them thought it unlawful to go to 

their own Provinces, which certainly muſt be of the Gentiles moſt of them, 

Seventhly, Another evidence that Provinces. were not divided fo fool, 

is, that Peter's Province, ſo much ſpoken of, vis. that of the circumc- 

ſion, fell not to his ſhare, till near twenty years after this time we 

Gal. 2. 7,8, now ſpeak of, upon the agreement between Paul and Peter, at Feruſa- 

7 fwerto lem. If Provinces had been ſo ſoon divided, how comes the Apoſtleſup 

Cath. Gent. of the circumciſion to be now at laſt attributed to Peter? was it not knowl 

Ka 3- what Peter's Province was before this time? and if it was, how cle 

| Paul and he now to agree about dividing their Provinces ? Nay, further, 

Zighthly, Theſe Provinces, after all this time were not ſo divided, 5 9 

exclude one from another's Province, which is requiſite for a diſtributt 

on of them; much leſs were they ſo at firſt ; for as to this diviſion ot 

the Jews and Gentiles between Paul and Peter, it cannot be underſto 

excluſively of others, for what work then had the reſt of the Apoſtles io 

do? Neither taking them diſtributively, was Paul excluded from pred” 

ing to the Jews, or Peter to the Gentiles, We ſee Paul was at br 

Acts 9. 15. Choſen to be à veſſel to bear Chriſt's name before the Gentiles, and Linn 

Atts 9. ao, and the Children of Iſrael, We ſee hereby he was appointed an Apolt 
| To 
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15 well to Jews as Gentiles; and accordingly we find him preſently 

ac hing Chriſt in the Synagogues, and confounding the Fews. So in all | 

ces where Paul came, he firſt preached to the Jews in the Synago- a 13. 5» 
nes; and when they would not hearken to him, then he turned to 

dne Gentiles. Neither was this done only before the Apoſtles meeting 

at Jeruſalem, ſuppoſed to be that ſpoken of Acts 15. but after at Ephe- 

ſus we find him entering into the Synagogues there, and preaching to 

the Jews. So likewiſe he did at Corinth, Acts 18. 4. And he reaſoned At rg. 8. 
in the Synagogrte every Sabbath, and perſuaded the Jews and the Greeks. 

paul then we ſee thought not himſelf excluded from preaching to the aa: 18.10. 
ws, becauſe they were St. Peter's Province. Neither did Peter think 

himſelf excluded from the Gentiles ; he was the firſt that opened the 36519-25- 
door of faith to them by preaching to them; in which reſpect it is not 
altogether improbably conceived by ſome, that the power of the Keys bat. 16. 19. 
was peculiarly given to him. And aftetwards in the open Council at 
fernſalen, he owns himſelf as the Apoſtle to the Gentiles 3 God mage Att 15. 7. 
choice among us, that the Gentiles by my mouth ſhould hear the Word of the 

Giſpel and believe. This then evidently deſtroys any ſuch early diſtin- 

tion of Provinces; when Peter, whoſe Province ſeems moſt expreſs in 
dcripture, viz. the circumciſion, yet we find him him acting as an Apo- 

tle to the Gentiles too. I deny not but at the meeting of Paul and Pe- 

ter at Zernſalem, when they obſervgd how God did bleſs the one moſt <4 
in the circumciſion, the other in the uncircumciſion, there was àn agree- 

ment between them for the one to lay out his pains chiefly upon the 

Jews, and the other upon the Gentiles ;, and in probability where, they 

met in any City, the one gathered a Church of the Fews, and the other 

of the Gentiles; but this makes no ſuch diſtinction of Provinces; as to 

exclude the one from the other's charge ; and farther this agreement 

between Paul and Peter then after both had preached fo many years, 

makes it fully clear, that the pretended diviſion of Provinces ſo early 

among the Apoſtles, is only the wind-egg of a working fancy, that 

wants a ſhell of reaſon to cover it. As for that diviſion of Provinces 
mentioned in Eccleſiaſtical writers, though as to ſome few they gene- 

rally agree; as that Thomas went to Parthia, Andrew went to Scythia, Euſeb. lib. 
juin to the leſſer Alia, &c. yet as to the moſt, they are at a loſs where 1 

io find their Provinces, and contradi& one another in reference to them; 


n, ad many of them ſeem to have their firſt original from the fables of 

i- Dorathens,  Nicephorus, and ſuch writers. ee ee, e org 

Fe Having ſhewed that the Apoſtles obſerved no ſet order for diſtributing F. 3. 
(4 tnwinces, we come to ſhew what courſe they took for the ſetling of 

up Churches in the places they went to. In the clearing of which, no- 

yi ing is more neceſſary than to free our Judgments of thoſe prejudices 

me ad prepoſſeſſions which the practice either of the former ages of the 


er, hurch, or our own have cauſed within us. For it is eafie to obſerve, 
to lat nothing hath been a more fruitful mother of miſtakes, and errors, 
ut. Wan the looking upon the practice of the primitive Church through the 
dals of our own cuſtoms. Eſpecially when under the ſame name, (as 
is very often ſee) ſomething far different from what was pron 
mended by the uſe of the word, is ſet forth to us. It were no diffi- 
cult taſk to multiply examples in this kind; wherein men meeting with 
the ſame names, do apprehend the ſame things by them, which they 
do through cuſtom ſignifie, without taking notice of any alteration in 
ke things themſelves ſignified by thoſe names. Thus ſimce the 1105 
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Miſſa was appropriated by the Papr/ts to that Which they call the fac. 
fice of the Altar, wherever they meet among ancient writers with that 
name, they preſently conceive the ſame thing was underſtood by it then 
Whereas it was then only taken for the publick ſervice of the Church 
7, Picterel- To called from the diſmiſſion of the people after it, with an Ite, Miſt 
n de Ag et; and from the different forms of Chriſtians they had two ſevery 
OE Er. ſervices, the one called Miſſa Catechumenorum, becauſe at the end of 
ercit.16. . that the Catechumenz were diſmiſſed out of the Aſſembly; the other 
5.5% Miſſa fidelium, at which they received the Lord's-Supper; which after. 
wards (the former diſcipline of the Church decaying ) engroſſed the 
name Miſſa to its ſelf; and when the ſacrifice of the Altar came yy 
among the Papiſts, it was appropriated to that: For though they inno- 
vated things never ſo much, yet it hath been always the Policy of that 
Church not to innovate names, that ſo the incautelous might be better 
deceived with a pretence of antiquity; and thus under the anciently 
{imple name of Miſſa lies at this day couched a Maſs of errors; 90 
after the word Apel was applied by them to that ſacrifice, wherever 
they meet that word in Scripture, they interpret it in that ſenſe; and 
hence when we only read of the teachers at Antioch, Aalupſaſuy av} 
Acts 13. 2. no other rendering of the words will be taken but Sacrificantibus ill, 
although it be not only contrary to the ſenſe of the word in the New 
Teſtament, but to the Expoſition of Chryſoſtome, Theophylact, and (Ca- 
menus, who expound it by wypurloylwy. Thus when publick Liturgie 
were grown into uſe in the Church after the decay of the Gifts of the 
firſt primitive Church, Enſebius his bare calling St. James aalupyss (tho 
he relates only to his Miniſtry in the Church of Jeruſalem) is enough 
to entitle him Father to a Liturgy, which ſoon crept forth under lus 
name; by an argument much of the ſame ſtrength with that which ſome 
have brought for reading Homilies, becauſe it is ſaid of St. Paul, Als 
20, II. opaanons ayes ewynss Of the ſame ſtamp is Bellarmine's argi- 
ment for invocation of Saints, becauſe of Jacob's ſaying invocetur ſuper 
eos nomen meum. But we need not go far for examples of this kind, 
The buſineſs we are upon, will acquaint us with ſome of them. 4 
the argument for popular election of Paſtors, from the Grammaticl 
ſenſe of the word y«egmriz, for Lay-elders from the name @probuny, 
and modern Epiſcopacy from the uſe of the word Z{oxomrs in Scriptures 
Names and things muſt then be accurately diſtinguiſhed, and the ſenk 
of the names muſt neither be fetched from the cuſtom now uſed, nor 
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the Apoſtles took in the forming and modelling the Churches by ten 
planted. N 


7 Prim. Commentary on St. Paul's Epiſtles, which goes under the name of A 


j-151,220. broſe, but now judged by moſt to be done by Hilary, a Deacon of it 
Church of Rome, under which name St Augiſtine quotes ſome wor 
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the fifth to the Romans, which are found ſtill in thoſe Commenta- % L Lg 
ries, Nam apud omnes utique gentes honorabilis eft ſeneftus ; unde & in 1 Cor. 
Sage & poſtea Eccleſia Sentores habuit, fme quorum conſilio ni bil age- 1 7 5 
lan in Eccleſid, which words are not to be underſtood of a diſtinct fort ad Bonif, + 
oF Preſbyters from ſuch as were employed in preaching the Word, but cap. 4. 
of ſuch Preſbyters as were the common Council of the Church, for the 
noderating and ruling the affairs of it, which the Church of Chriſt 
bad conſtituted among them, as the Jewiſh Synagogue had before. 
And from hence we obſerve, that the Eionites, who blended Judaiſm 
and Chriſtianity together, ( whence Jerome ſaith of them, Dum volunt Ep. ad Aus. 
G Jude eſſe & Chriſtiani, nec Judæi ſunt nec Chriſtiani, they made a : 
Linſey-woolſey-Religion, which was neither Judaiſm nor Chriſtianity. - rt 
Theſe, as Epiphanius tells us, called their publick meeting- place ouya- 
yy and the Paſtors of their Churches Apyowaguſus, Thereby imply- 
ing the reſemblance and analogy between the form of Government in 
both of them. But this will beſt be made appear by comparing them 
both together. For which we are to take notice how much our Savi- 
our, in the New Teſtament, did delight to take up the received practi- 
ces among the Jews only, with ſuch alterations of them as were ſuit- 
able to the nature and doctrine of Chriſtianity ; as hath been abundant- 
ly manifeſted by many learned men, about the Rites of the Lord's-Sup- 
per, taken from the po#-cenium among the Jews; the uſe of Baptiſm, J. Scaliger. 
from the Baptiſms uſed in initiating Proſelytes; Excommunication from COPE + 
their putting out of the Synagogue. As to which things, it may be & Lud. ca- 
obſerved, that thoſe Rites which our Saviour tranſplanted into the rd) A 
Goſpel-ſoil, were not ſuch as were originally founded on Moſes his Law, dig. Seiden. 
but were introduced by a confederate Diſcipline among themſelves. £97: F 
/ - yehium. 

And thus it was in reference to the Government of the Synagogues 5. as. 
among them; for although the reaſon of erecting them was grounded 
on a command in the Levitical Law, Levis. 23. 3. where holy Convo- 
cations are required upon the Sabbath-days ; yet the building of Syna- 
rogues in the Land, was not, as far as we can find, till a great while 
after. For although Moſes required the duty of aſſembling, yet he pre- 
(crides no orders for the place of meeting, nor for the manner of ſpend- 
ing of thoſe days in God's ſervice, nor for the perſons who were to 
luper-mtend the publick worſhip performed at that time. Theſe being 
duties of a moral nature, are left more undetermined by Moſes his Law, 

which is moſt punctual in the Ceremonial part of Divine ſervice. And 
therefore, even then when God did determine the poſitives of worſhip, 
we lce how much he left the performance of morals to the wiſdom 
and diſcretion of God's people, to order them in a way agreeable 
to the mind and will of God. We ſhall not here diſcourſe of the 
more elder cuſtoms and obſervations of the Synagogues, but take the 
iraught of them by the beſt light we can about our Saviour's time, 
mY the Apoſtles copied out the Government of Chriſtian Churches 

em. . 

About the time of Chriſt we find Synagogues in very great requeſt F. 5, 
among the Jews; God fo diſpoſing, it, that the moral part of his ſer- 
"ce ſhould be more frequented now the Ceremonial was expiring ; and 
by thoſe places ſo ere&ed, it might be more facile and eaſie for the 
apoſtles to diſperſe the Gofpel by preaching it in thoſe places, to which 
I the cuſtom. of the people to reſort. And as Paul at Athens ob- T 
eving the Altar inſcribed, 'Aſyuwg Oed, To the unknown God, takes his aa 17.54. 
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Text from thence, and begins to preach God and Chriſt to them f 
the Apoſtles in every Synagogue meet with a copy of the Law, from 
whence they might better take their riſe to diſcover him 22 waz tb 
end of the Law for righteouſneſs to all that believe. For Moſes of g 
At 15-21: gi me hath in every City them that preach him, being read in the Snagogues 
every Sabbath-day. It was their conſtant cuſtom then every Sabbath. 
day to have the Law publickly read; for which every Synagogue ws 
V. 2 furniſhed with a moſt exact copy, which was looked upon as the great 
2 740 5, treaſure and glory of their Synagogue, in the copying out of which, the 
greateſt care and diligence was uſed. In their Synagogues they read on- 
51%“ ly the Law and the Prophets, the rauh or Hagiographa were not or. 
Ads 13:15. a read in publick ; the Law for the more convenient reading it 
was diſtributed into twenty four Sections, which they call'd rwwns eye. 
ry week one Section being read, (joining twice two leſſer Sections toge. 

ther) the whole Law was read through once every eear. 
But here I cannot ſay that the Jews were abſolutely bound up to read 
the ſeveral Sections appointed for the days, as it is commonly thought, 
V. Cloppenb. (from which Paraſche and the times prefixed of reading them, Cloppen- 


a . p g / / . 
paar burgh tetcheth a new interpretation of the EZxE&alor &vlzegrpwlor, Which 


& Lad. Ca- is, that the firſt Sabbath was that of the civil year, which began with 
= ny wed the Section TYRA upon the twenty fourth of the month Ji; but 
cum reſp. the ſecond Sabbath after the firit, was the firſt Sabbath of the ſacred 
Tel., , year, which began with the Section wn upon the Calends of Miſa) 
put I do not ſee any ſuch evidence of ſo exact and curious a diviſion of 
the ſeveral Sections ſo long ſince as the time of our Saviour is, which 
appears by our Saviour's reading in the Synagogue at Nazareth, where it 
ſeems he read after the Synagopue-cuſtom, as one of the ſeven call 
out by the pn to read before the people, but we find no Section aflign- 
ed him by him that delivered the book to him (the office of the pa) 
but it is ſaid of him, a, ug wm gj evpe & mm, when be bad in. 
folded the book, he found out that place in Iſaiah. So that then it ſeens 
there was no ſuch preciſe obſervation of the ſeveral Sections to be read, 
And our Saviour's reading the book of the Prophets in the Synagogue, 
puts us in mind of the r WM%½ nn the Sections of the Prophets anſwer- 
InThisbj v. able to thoſe of the Law; which Elias Levita tells us came up after the 
l time of Antiochus Epiphanes, who ſo ſeverely prohibited the Jews the 
reading of their Law, but from that time hath been obſerved ever fince, 
As 13-27. of which we read in Paul's Sermon at Antioch in Piſidia, ſpeaking of 
Chriſt : For they that dwell at Jeruſalem and their Rulers, becauſe th 
knew him not, nor the voices of the Prophets, which are read every Sale 
finer. *. bath-day. Benjamin Tudelenſis, in his Itinerary, tells us, that the {ame 
i'Emper. Cuſtom was not obſerved among all the Jews for the reading the Section 
V. LEnper. of the Law. For in Mit ſraim, (which he there takes not for Egypt i 
in Net, 2. ſelf, as it is commonly taken, but for Grand Cairo) where there were 
8 near two thouſand Jews, there were two Synagogues, the one of Syria, 
the other of Babylonian ems. The latter read over every week an en, 
tire Section of the Law, (as the Jews in Spain in his time did) and 
ſo finiſhed the Law in a year's ſpace. The Syrian Jews, or thoſe thi! 
were born in Judæa, divided every Section into three parts, and rei 
not the Law through but in three years time. Theſe Synagogues WI 
very much multiplied, both in Feruſalem and elſewhere, about the time 
of our Saviour's being in the world. When the common tradition * 
the Jews is, that in Feruſalem it ſelf, there were Four 1 
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tv one Synagogues, which they ridiculouſly obſerved b 22 Ge- L. Servi. 
dene k. N 7 4 J um Rabb. 


„n, from the word TRh52 uſed Iſa. 1. 20. whoſe numeral Letters jy, c. 42. 


being put together, amount to that number; but a clearer evidence of ME 4- 5. 
ne multitude of Synagogues, is our Saviour's ſo often appearing in them; 1 112 
and fo likewiſe the Apoſtles when they went abroad to preach the Go- John 6.55. 
fel, we find in moſt places that they firſt entred into the Synagogues, Ar 5 
which were, by the liberty given to the Jews, allowed them in all the — 14. 1. 
Cities where they inhabited by the Roman Governours. And ſo in all — 10. 
heir diſperſions, both in Babylon, Eg ypt, and the Weſtern Parts, we read 15. 1 
of the Synagogues which the Jews enjoyed, and the liberty they had 
therein, for exerciſe of their own way of worſhip and diſcipline. And 

therefore even at Rome we fead of their Proſeuchs, 


* 


Ede ubi conſiſtas; in qu4 te quero proſeucha £ gu” 
Which by the old Scholiaſt upon Juvenal, is ſaid to be the place 2d 

quem convenire ſolehant mendici ad ſtipem petendam, of which Turnebus Adver(. I. r. 
gives this account, Proſeuche fauna Fudeorum erant, tit Alexandriz &&. cap. 19. 

Rome, alibique, fic nomen adepte quod oracula quedam efjent, vel (ur 

(lriſtiani loquuntur ) oratoria. Cum autem ad Eleemoſynam Fudæi dan- 

dom eſſent propenſiſſimi, eo ceu mendicorum conventus coibat; ſed & Ju- 

dei G. 1905 mendici, inviſi erant omnibus, & mendici ea loca quod domi- 

lla non haberent, diverſores interdum occupebant, in iiſque cubabmmt, 
ideque Proſeuc hes nomen in contemptum abierat. Staliger thinks that 8 5 = 

the Proſeucha differed from the Synagogue; for which he is checked in war. © : 

by Grotins, from that place of Philo, where he ſpeaks of Auguſtus giv- 23. Leg. ad 

ns the Jews the liberty of their Proſeuche, for the learning the Reli- 

gon of their Country, Ta 78 n Wes ai dne boy n r- LS 
Amana SED o x; ad peine & appwourns xj Imgioouyys, evarb eias Y do- | 

n. x ovprtons pcs, which in brief is that the Proſeuche were the 

Soo of” all Religion and Learning, by which words he ſeems to con- 

bund not only the Synagogue and the Proſeucha together, but the Sy- 

nagogue and the WTR n which was their Divinity-School, whither 

they uſed to repair after dinner, upon Sabbath-days, and where the 

Queſtions about their Law were diſcuſſed; but though I cannot ſay 

theſe were always diſtinguiſhed, yet in ſome places they were: Such 

ems the School f Tyrannus to be, where Paul taught, having with- 

dawn himſelf from the Synagogue. And ſo ſometimes the Proſeunche 

Vere diſtinguiſhed from the Synagogues, as Grotius himſelf elſewhere Acts 19.9. 
low ledgeth, viz. either where there was not a competent number 

ak Jews, (for ten Students in the Law were required to make a Syna- Ame. in 
2g.e,) or elſe where the Magiſtrate would not permit the uſe of * 
hem, in which caſe the poor Jews were fain to content themſelves 
"ith a place remote from the City, either by ſome river, as that - 


4% mentioned Acts 16. 13. or by ſome Grove or Wood, whence that 
Of Juvenal. O 


Nunc ſacri fontis nens, &. delubra locantur 
Judæis, quorum cophinus fenumque ſupellex. 


Which Fountain, as Vaſſius obſerves, was extra poitam Capenam in De ldvt,).2. 
E {em medium irrigabat ;, and from hence Scaliger gathers 7udzos in N 
Wrbus proſeuchas collocdſſe. Thus it appears now what privileges 57. 1. 17 
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the Jews generally enjoyed in their diſperſion, for their Synagogues 5, 

publick places, to meet, pray, and diſcourſe in. * 
F. 6. We now come to enquire after what manner the Governmey i 
the Synagogue was modell'd, Wherein we muſt firſt enquire whey, 
there were any peculiar Government belonging to the Synagogue, 4. 
ſtinct from the civil Conſiſtories which were in uſe among them, Th, 
Dr. Light is often left untouched by learned men in their diſcourſe of Synagy, 
jon! #57e gues; ſome indeed make the leaſt Conſiſtory or Sanbedrin in uſe awong 
Mar. 2. 23. the Jews, viz. the Triumvirate, to be the rulers of the Synagogue, wy 
p. 70. part of the ten, who were to be where-ever there was a DYN2gopug 
But although I cannot ſee ſufficient evidence for a great Eccleſaſt| 
Sanhedrin founded by Moſes, anſwering to the great Sanbearin of LI 
yet J conceive it probable, that when Synagogues were ſo multiply 
both at home and abroad, there was a diſtinct bench of Officers, wh, 
did particularly belong to the Synagogue to ſuperintend the affairs q 
that, which I ſhall now endeavour to make out by theſe following 
ſons, Firif, Becauſe the Ten required for the Synagogue are ſet downh 
Jewiſh writers, as diſtin& fram the number required for the civil Con. 
23 Sed. ſtory. For in the Gemara Babylonia (cited by Selden) the account: 
* ven why there muſt be 120 inhabitants where there was to be a Hane 
drin, of twenty three, is this, There mu#t be twenty three to make 1p tl 
Sanhedrin, and three orders of twenty three, (who fat in a hemicg 
under the Sanhedrin, in the {ame form as they ſat ) and beſides tie, 
the ten who were to be employed wholly in the affairs of the Snaga, 
for the Gloſs there explains them to be T5870 73D p73 © M2 MH 
decem filii hominis vacantes ab omni operi ut parati ſint ))] Ma? Du 
MINW domui Synagogæ mane &. veſperi, and there adds, that every City, 
though it be wall'd, where ten ſuch perſons are wanting, is looked 
only as a village, and thought unworthy to have a Sanbedrin of tua 
| ty three.) So that by this it appears the number of the Decemvirae 
in Jud. tit, for the Synagogue, was diſtinct from the Perſons employed in the ali 
Sanhed.c.t. Courts. To the ſame purpoſe Maimonides gives the account of tle 
leck. s. number of 120; who likewiſe requires the ten for the Synagogue . 
4d Min. diſtinct and peculiar number. Atque hi erant viri qui vacabant tamm 
tit. Sanhed. yebus divinis, nimirum leci ioni legis & ſeſſioni in ſynagogis, as Mr. Sei 

c. I. ſed. 6. 3 : "Io. A. . 

| quotes it from another place in him; whereby it is evident that that 
who were employed in the Synagogue, did make a peculiar Bench al 
Conſiſtory, diſtinct from the civil Judicature of the place. And there 
fore the *Apyowaywy are nor the civil Rulers, but ſome peculiar 0 
ticers belonging to the ſervice of the Synagogue. And thence wil 
all civil Power and Government was taken from the Jews, yet they 3 
tained their Archiſynagogues ſtill, Whence we read of Archiſynagog, 
Cod. Theod. Patriarchs and Preſbyters among the Jews in the times of Arcaams ad 
: 5 py = Honorius, when all civil Power and Juriſdiction was taken from th 
The Second reaſon is from the peculiar ordination of thoſe who vt 
the Rulers of the Synagogues. This I know is denied by many, be 
cauſe, ſay they, ordination was proper only to the Preſbyters among the 
Jews, who were thereby made capable of being members of the Saule 
drin, thence it was called pi nab ordinatio preſbyterorum, 1. & 
poſitio manuum qud preſbyteri fiunt, This ordination was I grant print 
rily uſed in order to the making men members of the great Sanhearih 
and therefore the Jews derive the cuſtom of ordaining them, fran 


Moſes his firſt conſtituting the LA A. elders, which, ſay they, * 
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1ne by impoſition of hands; which was ſeconded by the example f 
Moſes laying his hands on Toſhua, from whence the cuſtom was conti- 5 13. 
ned down among thein till the time of Adrian, who ſeverely prohi- 18. 37* 
wed it by an Edict, That whoſoever ſhould ordain another, ſhould for- Gem. Batyl. 
eit his Life, and ſo every one that was fo ordained. Thence the Jews ur. An- 
| h ; oC. 1. fo 
tell us that R. Febuda Ben Baba is called jun the Ordainer, becauſe 13, 14. 


in the time of that Edict he ordained five Preſbyters, without which 7" 


1 HE OY | Elench. Tri- 
: they had wholly loſt their ſucteſſion' of Preſbyters for Courts of Ju- her. c. 19. 
; Iicature, But though it be thus evident that their ordination was chiefly Wryx- | 
„uc in order to the fitting men to be members of the Sanhellrin, yet wy, 4. 


that beſides this, there was a peculiar ordination for perſons not em- 4n. 880. 
ployed in civil matters, will appear, Firſt, From the different forms 
of their ordination; ſome were general, without any reſtriction or limi- 
ration at all; which power was conferred in words to this purpoſe, 
(rdinatus jam ſis, & fit tibi facultas judicandi etiam cauſas panales; 
He that was thus ordained, was fit for any court of Judicature ; but 3 al 
there was another form of ordination, which was more particular and 15.4 99 
reſtrained; a form limiting the general power, either to pecuniary caſes, ed.. 2. c.. 
or criminal, or only to the power of binding and looſing, without any! D 
judiciary power at all. Now thoſe that were thus ordained, were the 
ſewith Caſuiſts, reſolving men only in foro conſcientiæ of the lawfulneſs 
and unlawtuineſs of things propounded to them. This they called 
Na Mn MU Facultas decernendi circa ligatum G. ſolutum, 
that is, 2 power of decreeing what was lawful or unlawful. For in that 
ſenſe binding and looſing is uſed by the Jewiſh writers. In which ſenſe 
they tell us commonly that one School, as that of Hillel M binds, | 
that is, judgeth a thing unlawful, another Y looſeth, (as that of V. Lightfoot 
Schammai) that is, judgeth it lawful and free to be done. Now the n at 16. 
perſons thus ordained with this power only, were thereby no members 1g. 
of any civil Court of Judicature, nor thereby made capable of it; it 
appears then that this ordination was peculiar to a particular function, 
which exactly anſwers to the miniſterial Office under the Goſpel. And 
that thoſe who were thus ordained, either might not, or did not exer- 
cle that Office of theirs in the Synagogue, I can ſee no reaſon; I am 
ſure it was moſt ſuitable to that place, or at leaſt to the V Ma where 
there was ſuch a one diſtin& from the Synagogue. 

But a clearer evidence of the particular ordination of thoſe employ- 
ed in the Synagogue, we have from Benjamin in his Itinerary, for grant- 
ns his palpable miſtakes about the civil power of the Jews in his time, 
(Which was about the middle of the twelfth Century) ſufficiently diſ- 
covered by the learned L'Empereur, yet as to the ordaining of per ſons for piertati. 
tne ſeveral Synagogues, we have no ground to ſuſpect his Teſtimony, 44 Le#orem 


Wi, 5 5 g f a 
mich is very plain and evident. For ſpeaking of R. Daniel Ben Haſ- 5 -— 
en © who was the wyn ws" or the alyuanondpyr, the Head of the 


Luptivity, then reſiding at Bagdad. He tells us the Synagogues of Ba- 


ver 

be Hun, Perſia, Choreſan, Sheba, Meſopotamia, and many other places, de- 
ee ved power from him pra" np) Pp 95 by of ordaining a Rabbi and . 23. ad. 

wy reacher over every Synagogue, which he tells us was done by laying on 5 - 


bs bands upom them. Thele two the Rabbi and the pm he makes to be 
the fixed Officers of every Synagogue, and the office of the latter lay 


e iet in expounding the Scriptures. The like he hath of R. Natha- „ 
mel the , 5 ö 1 2 — Y $4 P. 115. 
{roll NUN UR) to whoſe office it belonged to ordain in all the Sy 


nagogues in Egypt parvi 21227 the Rabbies and Lecturers of the Synagogue: 
; Rr 2 "WY 
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Luke 2. 46. place belonged. But although oy pr  Nizorarur may poſſibly Mean 


Synag. Jud. day {even were call'd out to do that work, as Buxtiarf tells us; firſt 8 
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By which we ſee clearly, that there was a peculiar ordination for 4, 
Elench. Tri- Miniſters belonging to the Synagogue. Thence Scaliger wonders hy, 
ber. c. 10. Chriſt at twelve years old ſhould be permitted to fit among the Do. 

ctors aſking Queſtions, when he was no ordained Rabbi to whom that 


no more than ſitting on one of the lower ſeats belonging to thoſe who 
were yet in their M2Ep or Minority, where they fat at the feet (x 
their Teachers, which was not within the Temple its ſelf, but as 41; 
2 — as Montanus thinks, was at the Eaſt-Gate of the Temple, where the 
Doctors fat; yet this is evident by Scaliger, that he looked on an ordimg. 
tion for that end, as neceſſary to thoſe who {at in the Synagogues, as the 
Doctors there; which is likewiſe affirmed by Grotius, who tells us, that 
among the Jews, not only all publick civil Offices were conferr'q by 
impoſition of hands, Sed & in Archiſynagogis & ſenioribus Synagoge 
2 in idem obſervatum, unde mos s ονi˖e ad Chriſtianos tranſiit; but Il. 
p. 7 wiſe all the Rulers and Elders of the Synagogue were ſo ordained, fim 
whence the cuſtom was tranſlated into Chriſtianity , (of which after. 
wards.) Thus now we have cleared that there was a peculiar G0. 
vernment belonging to the Synagogue, diſtin& from the civil judicy 

tures, | | 
F. 7. Having thus far proceeded in clearing that there was a peculiar fory 
of Government in the Synagogue ; we now enquire what that waz 
and by what Law and rule it was obſerved. The Government of the 
Synagogue, either relates to the publick ſervice of God in it, or the 
publick rule of it as a ſociety. As for the ſervice of God to be perfor: 
med in it, as there were many parts of it, ſo there were many Officers 
peculiarly appointed for it. 'The tnain part of publick ſervice lay in 
the reading and expounding the Scriptures: For both, the known place 
Tit. onen, Of Philo will give us light for the underſtanding them. Els ispis aque 
probum li. vu, Torres of M ouagwWal xg) jz ov ig Wa Ehe 
berum eſſe. viol xi, pI, 299uu WepmmngrIG,, bes axepamuss aff & wh ms fir 
Eaus avanrowme Audur emwpO. DT cunraes THrur, do pull YVWERUG, Mipi)s 
ry xvanvworc. Coming to their holy places call'd Synagogues, they j 
down in convenient order, according to their ſeveral forms, ready to hear, 
the young under the elder ;, then one taketh the book and readeth, anitter 
In Luc. 4+ of thoſe beit ſkill*d comes after and expounds it, For ſo Grotius reads It 
iS cri for arayvioxe, Out of Euſebius. We ſee two ſeveral Offices 
here, the one of the Reader in the Synagogue, the other of him tiut 
did interpret what was read. Great difference I find among learned 
men about the m of the Synagogue; ſome by him underſtand the wn! 
Luke 4. 20. v, Call'd ſometimes in Scripture Mm, and ſo make him the under 
Reader in the Synagogue; and hence I ſuppoſe it is (and not from 
looking to the poor, which was the Office of the Parna/im ) that jis 
Office of Deacons in the primitive Church, is ſuppoſed to be anjuet- 
5.Eiinites. able to the tyym among the Jews; for the Deacon s Office in the Church, 
was the publick reading of the Scriptures : And hence Epiphanius paral- 
lels the apyowayuſu, wpeoCvlipes and 'ACarims among the Jews, to the 
Biſhop, Preſbyters and Deacons among the Chriſtians. But others mak 
the Office of the pm to be of a higher nature, not to be taken for tif 
Reader himſelf, (for that was no ſet Office, but upon every Sabbati- 


1 
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lib. 11. Prieſt, then a Levite, and after, any five of the people; and theſe by 
every one their ſet parts in every Section to read, which are ſtill ma mg 
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by the numbers in ſome Bibles. ) But the pm was he that did call out 

every, one of theſe in thein order to read, and did obſerve their reading, 

| chether they did it exactly or no. So Buxtorf ſpeaking of the N Hic x *rug 
maxims oratione ſive precibus & cantu. Eccleſia præibat, preerat lefioni ® 
ali, docens quod & quomodo legendum, &. ſimilibus que ad ſacra perti- 

1-hant. So that according to him the im was the Superintendent of all 

the publick ſervice, thence others make him parallel to him they call'd 

was Mw the Angel of the Church, Legatus Eccleſie I Empereur renders n Bean. 
i, as though the name were impoſed on him, as acting in the name of f. . 145: 
the Church, which could only be in offering up publick prayers; but he 

was Angelus Dei, as he was inſpector Eccleſie, becauſe the Angels are 
ſuppoſed to be more immediately preſent in, and Superviſors over the 

publick place, and duties of worſhip; ſee 1 Cor. 11. 10. this N is by 
LEnpereur often rendred Concionator Synagogæ, as though it belonged to 

him to expound the meaning of what was read in the Synagogue, but 

he that did that, was call'd wm from u to enquire ;, thence ouCym 

ns 18 15018 78Ts the enquirer, or diſputer of this world, thence R. Moſes 1Cor. 1. 206. 
Haddarſan ;, but it is in vain to ſeek for ſeveral Offices from ſeveral 

names; nay, it ſeems not evident, that there was any ſet Officers in the 

[wiſh Church for expounding Scriptures in all Synagogues, or at leaſt 

not ſo iixed, but that any one that enjoyed any repute for Religion, or 
knowledge in the Law, was allowed a free liberty of ſpeaking for the 


Rulers of the Synagogue ſent to Paul and Barnabas, after the reading of 
the Law, that F they had any word of exhortation, they ſhould Teak 
From hence it is evident, that there were more than one who had rule 
over the Synagogues, they being calld Rulers here. It ſeems very pro- 
bable, that in every City where there were ten wiſe men, (as there were 
ſuppoſed to be in every place where there was a Synagogue ) that they 
did all jointly concur for the ruling the affairs of the Synagogue. But 
what the diſtinct Offices of all theſe were, it is hard to make out, but 
all joining together ſeem to make the Conſiſtory, or Bench, as ſome call 
it, which did unanimouſly moderate the affairs of the Synagogue, whoſe 


magogue ? The Elders ſit with their faces towards the people, and their 
backs towards the Recall, ( the place where they lay the copy of the 


a Law) and all the people fit rank before rank, the face of every rank to- 
: wards the back of the rank before it, ſo the faces of all the people are 


lowards the Sanctuary, and towards the Elders, and towards the Ark; 
and when the Miniſter of the Synagogue ſtandeth up to prayer, he ſtand- 
eth on tbe ground before the Ark, with bis face to the Sanctuary, as the 
ret of the people. Several things are obſervable to our purpoſe in this 
et- Teſtimony of Mainunides : Firſt, That there were fo many Elders in 
the Synagogue, as to make a Bench or Conſiſtory, and therefore had a 
Pace by themſelves, as the Governours of the Synagogue, And the 
the i wuth is, after their diſperſion we ſhall find little Government among 
em, but what was in their Synagogues, unleſs it was where thef had 


the WY liberty for erecting Schools of learning. Beſides this College of Preſby- 
ithe ters, we here ſee the publick Miniſter of the Synagogue, the n&33R pra 
it 4 e. Epiſcopus congregationis, the Superintendent over the Congregation, 
had Whoſe peculiar Office it was to pray for, and to bleſs the people. We 


e here farther to take notice of the form of their fitting in the Syna- 
7 g9gue ; 


nitrution of the people, as we ſee in Chriſt and his Apoſtles ; for the 38513-15- 


manner of fitting in the Synagogues, is thus deſcribed by Mr. Thorndike e . 


out of Maimonides, whoſe words are theſe: How ſit the people in the Aſc. 3. p. 36, 


Cod. Jud. 
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gogue ; the Preſbyters ſat together upon a Bench by themſelves, wig, 
their faces towards the people, which was in an Hemicycle, the form 
wherein all the Courts of Judicature among them fat; which is ful 
De fred. l. deſcribed by Mr. Selden and Mr. Therndike in the places above-cite} 
Thon This was afterwards the form wherein the Biſhop and Preſbyters uſed to 
Kel. Aſem. fit in the primitive Church, as the laſt named learned Author large 
73 obſerves and proves. Beſides this College of Preſbyters, there ſeems w) 
be one particularly calłd the Ruler of the Synagogue, in the 

Mark 5.35. Scriptures apyoutywy2s Or apy , owreywyns, Which in the importance 
— 5.45 of the New Teſtament Greek, (following that of the Alexandrian Jew 
in the Verſion of the Old Teſtament ) implies no more than a primacy 
of order in him above the reſt he was joined with. And thence ſome. 

Mark 2. 25, times we read of them in the plural number, di «pyountawg, Aft 1, 
15. implying thereby an equality of power in many; but by reaſon of 

the neceſſary primacy of one in order above the reſt, the name may be 

_ appropriated to the Preſident of the College. Als 18.8, 17, we read 

of two, viz. Criſpus and Softhenes, and either of them is call'd A5 

ow ys, Which could not be, did the name import any peculiar pon. 

er of Juriſdiction lodged in one excluſive of the reſt; unleſs we male 

them to be of two Synagogues, which we have no evidence at all for; 

Arnot. in I confeſs Beza his argument from ds oF apyowaywyer, Mark 5. 22. for 
Luc. 13. 14. 4 multitude of thoſe ſo called in the ſame Synagogue, is of no great 
force, where we may probably ſuppoſe there were many Synagogue, 

But where there is no evidence of more than one in a place, and we find 

the name attributed to more than one, we have ground to think that 

there is nothing of power or Juriſdiction in that one, which is not com- 

mon to more befides himſelf. But granting ſome peculiarity of honour 
belonging to one above the reſt in a Synagogue, which in ſome places, 

fee no great reaſon to deny, yet that implies not any power over and 

above the Bench, of which he was a Member, though the firſt in d- 

der; much as the RW2 the Prince of the Sanhedrin, whoſe place 1mpot- 

ted no power peculiar to himſelf; but only a priority of dignity in hin 

ſelf above his fellow Senators; as the Princeps Senatis in the Nona 
Republick, anſwering to the prvaaR in the great Sanbedrin, who v; 

next to the Naſi, as the.Princeps Senatis to the Conſuls, which was only 

an honorary Dignity, and nothing elſe : Under which diſguiſe that pe- 

litick Prince Auguftus raviſhed the Roman Common-wealth of its former 

liberty, The name apyowdmyuyzs, may, I ſuppoſe, in propriety of ſpeech, 

be rendred in Latin, Magiſier ordinis, he being by his Office Præſi 3 

name not originally importing any power, but only dignity: Thole 

in calizula Whom the Greeks call eprepias, the Latins render Magiſtros Jui ori, 
15 ww and ſo Suetonius interprets fp Win by Magiſterium Sacerdotii. They 
Vil in Who meet then with the name Archiſpnagogues either in Lampriviti 
Saturn. Vopiſcus, Codex Theodoſii, Fuſtinian's Novels, in all whom it occurs 
c:4.d-7ug, Ad, in fome places as diſtinct from Preſbyters, will learn to underſtand 
Colic. & thereby only the higheſt honour in the Synagogue, conſidering Þeiore 
Ear. 1.13. how little, yea nothing of power the Jews enjoyed under either tie 


/ 2Þ_ 4 _  aAacq@o 


L175. de Heathen: or Chriſtian Emperors. : Te 115 578. 5 

Juden. One thing more we add, touching this honour of the Rulers of tit 
Synagogue among the Jews, that whatever, honour, title, power or a5 
nity is imported by that name, it came not from any Law enforcing dt 
commanding it, but from mutual confederation and agreement amo 
the perſons employed in the Synagogue, whoſe natural reaſon did d 
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hat where many haye an equality of power, 1t is moſt convenient; 
(by way of accumulation upon that Perſon, of a power more than he 
had, but not by deprivation of themſelves of that inherent power which 
they enjoyed ) to entruſt the Management of the EXEcutiVe part of 
Affairs of common concernment to one perſon eſpecially choſen, and 
geputed thereunto. So it was in all the Sanhedrins among the Jews, 
and in all well-ordered Senates and Councils in the world. And it 
would be very ſtrange, that any Officers of a religious ſociety, ſhould 
vron that account be out-Lawed of thoſe natural Liberties, which are 
the reſults and products of the free actings of reaſon. Which things, 
13 | have already obſerved, God hath looked on to be fo natural to 
wan, as when he was moſt ſtri& and punctual in ceremonial commands, 
he yet left theſe things wholly at liberty. For we read not of any com- 
mand, that in the Sanhedrin one ſhould have ſome peculiarity of ho- 
nour above the reſt 5 this mens natural reaſon would prompt them to, 
by reaſon of a neceſſary priority of order in ſome above others; which 
the very inſtinct of nature hath taught irrational creatures, much more 
ſhould the light of reaſon direct men to. But yet all order is not 
power, nor all power juridical, nor all juridical power a ſole power; 
therefore it is a meer Paralogiſm in any from order to infer power, or 
from a delegated power by conſent, to infer a juridical power by Divine 
right; or laitly, from a power in common with others, to deduce a 4 
er excluding others. All which they are guilty of, who merely from 
the name of an Archiſynagogue, would fetch a perpetual neceſſity of ju- 
riſdiction in one above the elders Joined with him, or from the Nx 
in the Sanbedrin, a power of a ſole ordination in one without the con- 
ſent of his fellow Senators. But of theſe afterwards: Thus much may 
ſuffice for a draught, in little, of the Government of the Jewiſh Syna- 
gogue. | , | on EE id ot ie . 
Having thus far repreſented the Jewiſh Synagogue that the Idea of its F. 8. 
Government may be formed in our underſtandings, we now come to 
confider how far, and in what the Apoſtles in forming Chriſtian Church- 
es, did follow the pattern of the Jewiſh Synagogue. Which is a noti- 
on not yet fo far improved, as; I conceive it may be, and I know no 
one more conducible to the happy end of compoſing our differerices, 
touching the Government of the Church, than this is. I ſhall there- 
tore, for the full clearing of it, premiſe ſome general conſiderations to 
make way for the entertainment of this Hypotheſis in mens minds, at 
leaſt as probable; and then endeavour particularly to ſhew how the Abo- 
fles did obſerve the model of the Synagogue, in its publick ſervice, in 
ordination of Church-officers, in forming Preſbyteries in the ſeveral Chur- 
ces, in ruling and governing thoſe Preſbyteries. The general conſidera- 
nons I premiſe, to ſhew the probability of what I am aſſerting, ſhall 
be from -theſe things, from the community of name and cuſtoms between 
Ine believing ems and others, at the firſt forming Churches; from the 
Ipoſtles forming Churches out of Synagogues in their travelling abroad; 
Jom the agreeableneſs of that model of Government to the State of the 
Chriſtian Churches at that time; I begin with the firſt, From the commus- 
"uy of names and cuſtoms, between the believing and unbelieving Jews, at 
the fir forming Churches, All the while our bleſſed Saviour was living 
in the world, Chriſt and his Diſciples went {till under the name of 
ers, they neither renounced the Hame, nor the cuſtoms in uſe among 
"em. Our Saviour goes up to the Feaſts at Feruſalem, conforms to * 
7 the 
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the rites and cuſtoms in uſe then; tot only thoſe comnianded by Goa 
himſelf, but thoſe taken up by the Jews themſelves, if not contrary tg 
God's conmnands, as in obſerving the Feaſt of Dedication, in going in. 
to their Synagogues, and teaching ſo often there, in waſhing the Feet 
of the Diſciples, (a cuſtom uſed by them before the Paſſover) in uſina 
Baptiſm, for proſelyting men to the profeſſion of Chriſtianity, Oc. In 
theſe and other things our Saviour conformed to the received practice 
among them, though the things themſelves were no ways commanded 
by the Law of Moſes. And after his reſurrection, when he took care 
for the forming of a Church upon the doctrine he had delivered, Vet 
we find not the Apoſtles withdrawing from communion with the Jews, 
but, on the contrary, we find the Diſciples frequenting the Temple, 
Acts 2. 46. Acts 3. 1. Ads 5. 20, 21, 26. whereby it appears how they 
owned themſelves as Jews ſtill, obſerving the ſame both time and place 
for publick worſhip which were in uſe among the Jews. We find Paul 

as 9. 20. Preſently after his converſion, in the Synagogues, preaching that Chrij 
whom he had hefore perſecuted; and where ever he goes abroad after. 


ads 13. 3. we cannot conceive he ſhould have ſo free and eafie admiſſion, unleſs 
„ the Jews did look upon him as one of their own religion, and obſerv. 
is. 4. ing the ſame cuſtoms in the Synagogues with themſelves, only differing 
19.8. in the point of the coming of the Meſſias, and the obligation of the 
ceremonial Law, the leaſt footſteps of which were ſeen in the Synago- 

gue worſhip. But that which yet farther clears this, is the general pre- 

judice of the Diſciples againſt the Gentiles, even after the giving the 

Acts 17. 3+ Holy Gho#t, as appears by their contending with Peter for going in to 
men uncircumciſed. It is evident that then the Apoſtles themſelye 

did not clearly apprehend the extent of their commiſſion; for elſe what 

ARs 16.28, Made Peter ſo ſhy of going to Cornelius? But by every creature, and al 
nations, they only apprehended the Jews in their diſperſions abroad, or 

at leaſt that all others who were to be ſaved, muſt be by being proſe- 

lyted to the Jews, and obſerving the Law of Moſes, together with the 

Goſpel of Chriſt. And therefore we ſee the neceſſity of circumalion 

Acts 15.1. much preſſed by the believing Jews which came down from Feruſalen, 
which raiſed ſo high a diſpute, that a convention of the Apoſtles toge- 

ther at Jeruſalem was called for the ending of it: And even there we 

——15. 7. find great heats before the buſineſs could be decided mains J ougynin 
ws tyevopJins, After there had been much diſputing. Nay, after this Coun- 

ci], and the determination of the Apoſtles therein, all the eaſe and fe- 

leaſe that was granted, was only to the Gentile-converts, but the Jews 

ſtick cloſe to their old Principles till, and are as zealous of the cuſtons 

of the Jews as ever before: For which we have a pregnant teſtimony 

in Acts 21. 20, 21, 22. where the Elders of the Church of Jeruſalem 

tell Paul there were many myriads leSziwy ® memurymey of believing Jeu", 

who were miyrs Cnawla T3 vous, all very zealous for the Law ſtill, and 
therefore had conceived a ſiniſter opinion of Paul, as one who taught 

a defection from the Law of Moſes, ſaying, They might not circunii/ 

their Children, nor walk after the cuſtoms. One copy reads it as Bes 

tells us, is Lee 9165 aps opel ech 10 follom the cuſtom of their . 4 

thers, We ſee how equally zealous they are for the cuſtoms obtaining 

among them, as for the Law its ſelf. And is it then any ways probable 

that theſe who continued ſuch zealots for the cuſtoms among them, 

ſhould not obſerve thoſe cuſtoms in uſe in the Synagogues for the 60 


wards, we find him ſtill entring into the Synagogues to preach ; where 


vernmen 


CHAP» VI. 


5 of the Church? Might not they have been charged, a8 well 
13 Paul, with relinquiſhing he cuſtoms, if they had thrown off the 
model of the Jewiſh Synagogue, and taken up ſome cuſtoms different from 
that? And that which farther confirms this, is, that this Church of 
Jeruſalem continued ſtill in its zeal for the Law, till after the deſtru- 
dom of the Temple ; and all the ſeveral Paſtors of that Church, (whom Euſe. 51 
reclefiaſtical Writers call Biſhops ) were of the circumelſion. For both 7 
we have the teſtimony of Sulhic ius Severus, ſpeaking of the time of Hil 260] 
lrian. Et quia Chriſtiani ex Judeis potiffimum putabantur, (namque % fe Zr. 
aum Hieroſolyme, non nift ex circumciſione habe bat Eccleſia ſacerdotem) 
lem cohortem cuſtodias in perpetuum agitare juſſit, que Fudeos onnes 
Hieroſolymne aditu arceret. Quod quidem Chriſtiane fidei praficiebat; 

quia tum pene ones Cbriſtum Deum, ſub, legis obſervatione, credebant. 

we ſee hereby that the Chriſtians obſerved ſtill the Law with the Go- 

ſpel; and that the Jews and Chriſtians were both reckoned as one body, 

which muſt imply an obſervation of the ſame rites and cuſtoms among 


| Bt 1 5 
them: For thoſe are the things whereby, Societies are diſtinguiſhed moſt. 


Nowgt is evident that the Romans made no diſtinction at firſt between 

he Ps and Chriſtians. - Thence we read in the time of Claudius, 

whin the Edict came out againſt the Jews, Aquila and Priſcilla, though 4 18.2. 
converted to Chriſtianſty, were forced to leave Italy upon that account, 

being {till looked on as Jews; yet theſe are called by Paul, bis helpers Rom. 16. 3. 
in Cbriſt feſiis. For which Onuphrins gives this reaſon, Mullum adbuc Annot. in 

inter Judebs &. Chriſtianos diſcrimen noſcebatur, which account is like- . 5, 
wiſe given by Alphonſus Ciaconites, Congeneres &. comprofeſſores euſdem in vit. petri. 
religionis gentilibus cenſebantur, ( Chriſtian pariter ac fudæi.) The E- In Claud. 


5 lit of Claudius we may read ſtill in Suetanitis, Fudeos impulſore Chreſto cap. a5. 

t due tumultuantes Roma expulit, We find here the Edict fully ex- 

} rretſed for baniſhing the Jews, and the occaſion ſet down; which moſt 

c interpret of the doctrine of Chriſt, as the occaſion of the ſtirs be- 

- tween the Jews and Chriſtians. For the Romans called Chriſt Chreſtius, eee 

0 nd Chriſtians, Chreſtiani, as the Authors of the Chriſtians Apologies Tg. 
n 22amſt the Heathens often tell us. But Marcellus Donatus conjectures cz. 
5 this Chreſtus to have been ſome ſeditious Jew called by that name, 5% /. 
e for which he brings many Inſcriptions wherein the name occurs, but ei 1.2, 
e none wherein it is given to a Jew, which ſhould be firſt produced, be- 57 , 
1 fore we leave the received interpretation of it. However that be, we tucis. in S. 
f. lee the Jews and Chriſtians equally undergo the puniſhment, without 4. Claud. 
. ay difference obſerved in them; and therefore when Paul was brought © ** 

18 before Gallio the Proconſul of Achaia, he looked upon the difference be- 

1s tween the Jews and Paul to be only a Queſtion of words and names, Acts 18.15. 
ny amd of their Law, and thereupon refuſed to meddle in ir. And fo Cel- Aud orig. 
: ſu upbraids both Jews and Chriſtians, as though their contentions were od Fs 
vs, about a matter of nothing. By all this we may now confider how little 

nd the Chriſtians did vary from the cuſtoms and practice of the Jews, when 

pit icy were thought by thoſe who were -qually enemies to both, to be 

ſe af the ſame body. and community. Which conſideration will make the 

2 ling I aim at, ſeem more probable, when withal we obſerve that the 

Hi bein cuſtoms in their Synagogues were thoſe whereby they were moſt 

ins bonn among the Romans, and therefore when they looked on the Chri- 

able 13 as of the ſame religion with the Jews, it is evident they obſerved 

- 19 difference as to their publick practices in their religious Societies. 


Which is the firſt conſideration, toſhew how probable it is that Chriſtians 
ä 9 obſerved 
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obſerved the ſame form in Government with what they found in 4, 


ch. 4. 8. 6, eſt dexterity, to have that evidence in it which will command allet 


Synagogues. | | 

F. 9. To which I add a Second Conſideration, which is the Apoſtles for 
ing Chriſtian Churches out of Jewiſh Synagogues. We have ales. 
ſhewed how much their reſort was to them in their preaching from 0 
conſtant practice of Paul, although he was in a more peculiar mange 
the Apoſtle of the uncircumciſion; much more then is it probable that the 
others, eſpecially Peter, James and John did reſort to the circumciſon 
And in the ſetling things at firſt, we ſee how fearful the Apoſtles ye. 
of giving offence to the Jews, how ready to condeſcend to them in an 
| thing they lawfully might. And can we think that Par! would pe 
Ads 16. 3. ſo far to the Jews, as to circumciſe Timothy, rather than give offence tg 
the Jews in thoſe parts where he was, (and that in a thing which {. 
Gal. 5. 2. med moſt immediately to thwart the deſign of the Goſpel, as circyn. 
ciſion did, witneſs the Apoſtle himſelf) that yet he would ſcruple the 
retaining the old model of the Synagogue, when there was nothing i 
it at all repugnant to the doctrine of the Goſpel, and the nature any 
conſtitution of Chriſtian Churches > When the Apoſtles then, A nx 
only gather Churches out of Synagogues, but at ſome places, in prohy 
bility, whole Synagogues were converted, as well as whole Churchs WM 
formed: What ſhew of reaſon can be given why the Apoſtles ſhouls Ml 
ſlight the conſtitution of the Jewiſh Synagogue, which had no deyen. 
dence on the Jewiſh Hierarchy, and ſubſiſted not by any command cf 
the ceremonial Law? The work of the Synagogue not belonging t 
the Prieſts as ſuch, but as perſons qualified for inſtructing others, and 
the firſt model of the S e ee, is with a great deal df 
probability derived from the School of the Prophets, and the Goven- 
ment thereof, This conſideration would be farther improved, if the 
notion of diſtin Catus of the Jewiſh and Gentile-Chriſtians in the 
ſame places could be inade out by any irrefragable teſtimony of Antique 
ty, or clear evidence of reaſon drawn from Scripture : Becauſe the ſane 
_ reaſon which would ground the diſtinction of the Jewiſh Church from 
the Gentile, would likewiſe hold for the Jewiſh Church to retain het 
old form of Government in the Synagogue-way. For it mult de 
ſome kind of peculiarity ſuppoſe by the Jews in themſelves as diftini 
from the Gentiles, which did make them form a diſtin& congregation 
from them; which peculiarity did imply the obſerving thoſe cuſtons 
among them ſtill, by which that peculiarity was known to othas; 
among which thoſe of the Synagogue were not the leaſt known or ts 
ken notice of. But I muſt freely confeſs, I find not any thing ro 
Ham. | * 

De How by that learned perſon who hath managed this Hypot heſis with the gr 
7, &c from an unprejudicated mind. And it is pity that ſuch infirm =p 
theſes ſhould be made uſe of for the juſtifying our ſeparation from Ine, 
which was built upon reaſons of greater ſtrength and evidence, tial 
thoſe which have been of late pleaded by ſome aſſertors of the Prob 
ſtant cauſe, though men of excellent abilities and learning. For th 
are many reaſons convictive enough that Peter had no univerſal power 
over the Church, ſuppoſing that there was no ſuch thing as a alle 
on between the jewifh and the Gentile Cætus. I deny not but at ith 
before the Jews were fully ſatisfied of the Gentiles right to Goſpel l, 
vileges, they were very ſhy of communicating with them, eſpecial) te 
2 ä 
believing Jews of the Church of Jeruſalem. Upon the occation of * 
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of whom coming down to Antioch from James, it was that Peter bit h- Gal. 2. 12. 
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hw, and ſeparated himſelf” from the Gentiles, with whom before he fa- 
LT miliarly converſed. Which action of his is ſo far from being an arp. Schiſn,/.2. 


ent of the ſetling any Wſtin& Church of the Jews from the Gentiles 

here, that it yields many reaſons againſt it. For, Fir#, Peter's with- 

drawing was only occaſional, and not out of deſign ; whereas, had it 

been part of his commiſſion to do it, we cannot conceive Peter ſo mind- 

leſs of his Office, as to let it alone till ſome Jews came down from 

-ruſalem to tell him of it. Secondly, It was not for the fake of the 

-ws at Antioch that he withdrew, but for the Jews which came down 

from Jeruſalem ,, whereas had he intended a diſtin& Church of the Jews, 

he would before have ſetled and fixed them as members of another bo- 

ty; but now it evidently appears, that not only Peter himſelf, but the 

ws with him, did before thoſe Jews coming to Antioch, affociate wit 

the Gentiles, which is evident by v. 13. And other Jews diſſembled like- 

wiſe with him, in ſo much that Barnabas alſo was carried away with their 
difſmulation. Whereby 1t 1s clear that theſe Jews did before join with 

the Gentile Chriſtians, or elſe they could not be ſaid to be led away 

with the diſſimulation of Peter. Thirdly, St. Paul is fo far from look- 

ing upon this withdrawing of Peter, and the Fews from the Gentile: ſo- 

ciety, to be a part of St. Peter's Office, that he openly and ſharply re- 

proves him for it. What then, was Paul ſo ignorant, that there muſt 

be two diſtinct Churches of Fews and Gentiles there, that he calls this 

action of his di//amutation £ In all reaſon then, ſuppoſing this notion to 

be true, the blame lights on Paul, and not on Peter, as not underſtand- 

ins that the Jews were to be formed into diſtin& bodies from the Gentile 
Chriſtians. And therefore it is obſervable, that the ſame Author who 1s Anſwer to 
produced, as aſſerting that ſeorſim que ex Fudeis erant Eccleſia habebantur, &. 7. | 
wc bis que erant ex gentibus miſcebantur, is he who makes this reproof 1 
of Peter by Paul, to be a mere matter of diſſimulation between them in Gal. 1. 22. 
both; which ſenſe of that action, whoſoever will be ſo favourable to 

it as to embrace it, (as ſome ſeem inclinable to do it) will never be Reply to 
able to anſwer the arguments brought by St. Auguſtine againſt it. This - 
place then was unhappily light upon to ground a diſtinction of the ſe- + Saba 
veral Cztus, or diſtinct Churches of Jews and Chriſtians at Antioch, Aus. ep. 8. 
But it may be, more evidence for it may be ſeen in the Reſcript of the“? Hier. 
Council of Feruſalem, which is directed au x81 arnoyaay d 

Gas mis S. 80, To the brethren at Antioch, thoſe of the Gentiles, But a, 15.23. 
leaſt ſome hidden myſteries ſhould lie in this curtailing the words, let Schim, 

is fee them at large: Unto the Brethren, which are of the Gentiles in! 75 
antioch, and Syria, and Cilicia. There was nothing then peculiar to 

thole of the Gentiles at Antioch, more than in Syria and Cilicia; and 

F thoſe-words avi of ehr imply a Cætus diſtinct of Gentile Chriſtians, 


rom the Jews at Antioch, it muſt do ſo through all Syria, and Cilicia, ads 1341. 


Which was Paul's Province, and not Peter's, as appears by his travels in —-18. 18. 
le 475, Either then the Apoſtle of the uncircumciſion muſt form dij-— 
lin Churches of Fews and (Gentiles in his preaching through Syria 

nd Ciſicia, ( which is irreconcilable with the former pretence of diſtinct 

T "VInces, aſſerted by the ſame Author, who pleads for diſtinct Catus) 

4 the mis eg eh can imply no ſuch: thing as a diſtin Church of 

iles, to whomſoever it is ſpoken; and ſo not at Antioch more than 

rough all Syria.and Cilicia. The plain ground then of the Apoſtles 


ulcribing the order of the Council to the Brethren. of the Gentiles, was, 


8 1 2 becauſe 
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becauſe the matter of that order did particularly concern them, and * 


the Jews, as is obvious to any that will but caſt an eye upon the 23.2 
29 Verſes of the 15 7h of the A. As well might then an order . 
poſed from the Apoſtles to the ſeveral Paſtors of Churches in * 
concerning them as ſuch, imply that they make diſtin& Churches 2 
their people, as this order concerning the Gentile Brethren, being there. 
i fore directed to them, doth imply their making diſtinct Churches fg 
i the Jewiſh Brethren in the Cities where they lived together. What; 
farther produced out of Antiquity to this purpoſe, hath neither evidence 
nor pertinency enough, to ſtop the paſſage of one who is returning from 
this digreſſion to his former matter. Although then we grant not an 
ſuch diſtinct Cætus of the Jews from the Chriſtians, yet that hinde 
not, but that both Jews and Chriſtians joining together in one Church 
might retain {till the Synagogue form of Government among then, 
which there was no reaſon at all, why the Chriſtians ſhould ſcrupl 
the uſing of, either as Jews or Gentiles ; becauſe it imported nothing, 
either Typical and Ceremonial, or heavy and burdenſome, which were tie 
grounds, why former cuſtoms, in uſe among the Jews, were laid afide 
by the Chriſtians. But inſtead of that, it was moſt ſuitable and agree. 
able to the ſtate of the Churches in Apoſtolical times, which was the 
third conſideration to make it probable that the Synagogue form of 0. 
vernment was uſed by the Chriſtians. And the ſuitableneſs of this Co. 
vernment to the Churches, lay in the conveniency of it for the attain 
ing all ends of Government in that condition wherein the Church 
were at that time. For Church Officers acting then either in gathering 
or governing Churches, without any authority from Magiſtrates, ſuch 
way of Government was moſt ſuitable to their ſeveral Churches, 
whereby the Churches might be governed, and yet have no dependency 
upon the ſecular power, which the way of Government in the Synag- 
gues was moſt convenient for; for the Jews, though they enjoyed a bar 
permiſſion from the civil ſtate where they lived, yet by the exerdk d 
their Synagogue Government, they were able to order all affairs be- 
longing to the ſervice of God; and to keep all members belonging to 
their ſeveral Synagogues in unity and peace among themſelves. The 
caſe was the ſame as to Synagogues and Churches; theſe ſubfiſted by 
the ſame permiſſion which the others enjoyed; the end of thele ws 
the ſervice of God, and preſerving that order among them, which mig 
beſt become Societies ſo conſtituted ; there can be no reaſon then a 
ſigned, why the Apoſtles in ſetling particular Churches ſhould not f- 
low the Synagogue in its model of Government. Theſe things my 
ſuffice to make it appear probable that they did ſo, which is all tet 
| Conſiderations tend to. 9 
F. 10. Having thus prepared the way by making it probable, I now fiber 
enquire into the particular parts of Government, and what orders in ie 
Synagogue were, which there is any evidence for, that the Apoſtles (id 
take up and follow. Here I begin with the thing firſt Farah 
The orders of public Worſhip, which did much reſemble thoſe of the d. 
nagogue ; Only with thoſe alterations which did ariſe from the ada, 
cing of Chriſtianity. That the Chriſtians had their publick and ff 
meetings for the ſervice of God, is evident from the firſt riſing ot 
ſociety conſtituted. upon the account of Chriſtianity. We read of * 
| Three thouſand converted by Peter's Sermon, That they continued i" 
ads 2: 44. Jpoſtles dolirine and fellowſhip, and breaking of bread and prov” 
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Cuap. VI. of Church · Government, examined. ä 
Where we have all that was obſerved in the Synagogue ; and ſome- 
what more; here there is publick joining together, implied in the word 
wiz , their ſolemn prayers expreſſed, which were conſtantly obſer- 
ved in the Synagogue 3 inſtead of reading the Sections of the Law and 
Prophets , WE have the Apoſtles teaching by immediate inſpiration ; 
and to all theſe as the proper ſervice of Chriſtianity, is ſet down the 
celebration of the Lord's Supper, which we ſhall ſeldom or never in 
the Primitive Church read the publick ſervice on Lords days performed 
without. During the Apoſtolical times, in which there was ſuch a Land- 
food of extraordinary gifts overflowing the Church, in the publick 
mecting we find thoſe perſons who were indued with thoſe gifts, to be 
much in exerciſing them (as to the cuſtom, agreeing with the Syna- 
ogue , but as to the gifts exceeding it) concerning the ordering of 
which for the publick edification of the Church, the Apoſtle Paul lays 
down ſo many rules in the fourteenth Chapter to the Corinthians; but 
aſſoon as this flood began to abate, which was then neceſſary for the 
quicker ſoftening the world for receiving Chriſtianity, the publick ſer- 
vice began to run 1n 1ts former channel as 1s apparent from the unque- 
ſtionable teſtimonies of Furin Martyr and Tertullian; who moſt full 
relate to us, the order of publick worſhip uſed among the Chriſtians 
at that time. Juſtin Martyr the moſt ancient (next to Clemens whoſe 
 Friſtle is lately recovered to the Chriſtian world) of the unqueſtionable 
writers of the Primitive Church, gives us a clear narration of the pub- 
lick orders obſerved by the Church in his time: Th ag M aggp3yy Fuſt. Mart 
zue anvil ere n &ypus pyuovlwy S To auT , ei, N a 3 N 
eTWNLOVEUhaTER Th amSvAw, 1 Th ovryeduuate hs pon c- N 
ox upisG E pe * 6TH Wavgnp}y F arayvwoxovO, 0 W De Sc: dye 
T WE * WTeprannav * Thi XAAev TETWY MALANTEWS ert rele 
eue S Xown U, I vas mum py g ws Wein, mavcapÞ wy nf 
7 wyns AH. weropipely du. 2 übe, 4 0 Wess wyas opoiws x} 
0E don D pus aud db f, % d Mas emwonura Myer m Auiy: 
Upon the day call'd Sunday, all the Chriſtians whether in Town br Coun- 
try aſſemble in the ſame place, wherein the Memoires or Commentaries of 
the Apoſtles and the Writings of the Prophets are read as long as the 
tine will permit , Then the Reader ſitting down, the Preſident of the A., 
ſembly ſtands up and makes a Sermon of Inſtruction and Exhortation to the 
following ſo good Examples. After this is ended, we all ſtand up to 
prayers prayers ended, the Bread, Wine and Water are all brought 
Harth; then the Preſident again praying and praiſing to his utmoſt ability, 
ive People reſtifie their conſent by ſaying Amen. 

What could have been ſpoken with greater congruity or correſpon- 
bency to the Synagogue, abating the neceſſary obſervation of the Eucha - 
rt as proper to Chriſtianity? - , _ 133 © 
Here we have the Scriptures; read by one appointed for that pur- 
pole, as it was in the Synagogue ; after which follows the word 
of Lxhortation in uſe among them by the Prefident of the Aſſem- 
dly anſwering to the Ruler of the Synagogue ; after this, the pub- 
lick prayers performed by the fame Prefident, as among the Jews by 
he publick Miniſter of the Synagogue (as is already obſerved out of 
Maimani,) then the ſolemn acclamation of Amen, by the people, the un- 
Gubted practice of the Synagague. To the ſame purpoſe Tertullian, 
ho if he had been to ſet forth the practice of the Synagogue , could 
ſearce have made choice of words more accommodated to that purpoſe. 
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Apologet- Coimus (ſaith he) in cœtum & congregationem, ut ad Deum quaſi nan, 


. 39% fadctd precationibus ambianus orantes — Cogimur ad divinarum literary 
Commemorationem, fi quid præſentium temporum qualitas aut præmoner, 
cogit aut recognoſcere. Certe fidem ſanctis vocibus paſcimus, ſpem erigi. 
mus, fiduciam figimns, diſciplinam preceptorum nthilominus inc ulcationihu 
denſamus ;, ibidem etiam exhortationes , caſtigationes & cenſura diving 

Nam &. judicatur magno cum pondere , ut apud certos ne Dei conſpeftu 
ſummumque futuri judicii præjudicium eſt, fi quis ita deliquerit, t 
communicatione orationis & conventiis & omnis ſancti commercii relegetyy, 
Prefident probati quique ſeniores, honorem, iſtum non pretio ſed teſtimgy 
adepti, Where we have the ſame orders for prayers, reading the Sj. 
ptures according to occaſions, and Sermons made out of them for increg 
of faith, raiſing hope, ſlrengthening confidence. We have the Diſcipliy 
of the Church anſwering the admonitions and excommunication of the 
Synagogue ; and laſt of all we have the Bench of Elders fitting in the, 
Aſſemblies, and ordering the things belonging to them. 

Thus much for the general correſpondency between the publick fer. 

vice of the Church and Synagogue ; they that would fee more pari. 

= culars; may read our learned Mr. Thorndike's D:ſcourſe of the ſervice 
n of God in Religious Aſſemblies. Whoſe deſign throughout is to make 

_ this out more at large; But we muſt only touch at theſe things 
by the way, as it were, look into the Synagogue, and go on 
our way. ; 

F. 11, We therefore proceed from their ſervice, to their cuſtom of ordination, 
which was evidently taken up by the Chriſtians, from'a correſpondency 
to the Synagogue. For which we are firſt to take notice, that the Ru- 
lers of the Church under the Goſpel do not properly ſucceed the Prieſts 
and Levites under the Law , whoſe office was Ceremonial, and who 
were not admitted by any ſolemn ordination into their function, but ſuc 
ceeded by birth into their places; only the great Sanhedrim did judge 

of their fitneſs, as to birth and body, before their entrance upon their 
function. So the Jewiſh Doctors tell us nb patnab nn na min nt 

q 2 25 MIN NR Day NAW DN WW 1. e. I the ſtone Parlonr , the 

=. ell. 3. great Sanhedrim of Ifrael ſat and did there judge the Prieſts, Tit 

= Prieſt that was found defective, put on mourning garments, and ſo wet 
= | forth; he that was not, put on white, and went in and miniſtred wit) 
the Prieſts his Brethren. And when no fault was found in the ſons of 

Aaron, they obſerved a Feſtival ſolemnity for it. Three things are obſer: 

£. 2 vable in this Teſtimony, Firſt, That the inquiry that was made col 

ad Pontif, cerning the Prieſts, was chiefly concerning the purity of their buti, 

_ 5 © and the freedom of their bodies from thoſe defects which the Law men: 

522 tions, unleſs in the caſe of groſſer and more ſcandalous ſins, as Lab 
try, Murther, &c. by which they were excluded from the Prieſtly d- 
fice. The Second, is, that the great Sanbedrim had this inſpection 
over, and examination of the Prieſts before their admiſſion ; For whit 

that learned man Conſt. L'empereur there conjectures, that there was d 

1 Eccleſiaſtical Sanhedrim which did paſs judgment on theſe things , * 

187, 188, Overthrown by the very words of the Talnudiſts already cited. The 
laſt thing obſervable, is, the garments which the Prieſts put on, 
white raiment upon his approbation by the Sanbedrim, and ſoon after 
they were admitted into the Temple with great joy; to which our 87 
viour manifeſtly alludes, Revel. 3. 4, 5. Thou haſt a few names tv 
Sardis which haue not defiled their garments, and they ſhall walk 2 
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me in white, for they are worthy. He that cvercometh, the ſame. ſball be 


bathed in white raiment. But the Prieſts under the Law, were never 
ardained by impoſition of hands, as the Elders and Rulers of the 
Synagogue were; and if any of them came to that office, they as well 
others had peculiar deſignation and appointment to it. It is then a 
ommon miſtake to think that the Miniſters of the Goſpel ſucceed by 
way of correſpondence and Analogy to the Prieſts under the Law; 
which miſtake hath been the foundation and original of many errors. 
for when in the Primitive Church, the name of Prieſts came to be at- 
ributed to Goſpel Miniſters from a fair compliance (as was thought 
then) of the Chriſtians only to the name uſed both among Jews and 
Gentiles; in proceſs of time, corruptions increaſing. in the Church, 
thoſe names that were uſed by the Chriſtians by way of Analogy and 
Accommodation , brought in the things themſelves primarily intended 
by thoſe names; ſo by the Metaphorical names of Priefts and Altars, 
at laſt came up the ſacrifice of the Maſs; without which, they thought 
the names of Prieſt and Altars were inſignificant. This miſtake we 
ſk: run all along through the writers of the Chureh , aſſoon as the 
name Prieſts was applyed to the Elders of the Church, that they de- 
nved their ſucceſſion from the Prieſts of Auron's order. Preſlyterorum Id. Hiſp.de 
ordo exordium ſinmpſit d filiis Aaron. Qui enim ſacerdotes vocabantur Eccle,. offic, 


- * N \ = * 
in veteri Teſtamento, hi ſunt qui nunc appellantur Preſbyteri : & qui nun- fa. f. J. 


. . ; : Ivo Carnor. 
cupabantur principes ſacerdotum, nunc Epiſcopi nominantur : as I{:dorus decret p. 6. 
and vo tells us. So before them both, Jerome in his known Epiſtle - 5 
to Foagrius. Et ut ſciamus traditiones Apoſtolicas ſumptas de deteri 
Teſtamento, Quod Aaron &. fili ejus atque Levite in Templo fuerunt; 
boc fobi Epiſcopi & Preſbyteri atque Diacont vendicent in Eccleſia, From Diſęert. 2. 
which words a learned Doctor, and ſtrenuous aſſerter of the jus divi- cab. as. 
num of Prelacy, queſtions not but to make Jerame either apparently 
contradictious to himſelf, or elſe to aſſert that the ſuperiority of Biſhops 
above Preſbyters, was by his Confeſſion an Apoſtolical tradition. For 
faith he, Nihil manifeſtus dict potuit ;, and S. 2. Quid ad hoc reſponderi 
foſit, aut quo oops papuarny artificio deliniri aut deludi tam diſerta affir- 
| mit'o, fateor ego me divinando aſſequi non poſſe ſed e contra &* is 
me D. Blondellus, que Walo, que Ludov. Capellus hac in re præſtiterunt, 
mivi perſuaſiſſmum eſſe, Nibil uſpiam contra apertam lucem obtendi poſſe. 
in a caſe then ſo deſperate as poor Jerome lyes in, by a wound he is 
luppoſed to have given himſelf; when the Prieſt and the Levite hath 
plied him by, it will be a piece of Charity in our paſſing by the way 
a little to conſider his caſe, to ſee whether there be any hopes of reco- 
very, We take it then for granted, that Jerome hath already ſaid, that 
Apiſtolus perſpicue docet eoſdem eſſe Preſbyteros quos & Epiſcopos, in the 
lame Epiſtle which he proves there at large; and in another place; Si- 
as expo Preſbyteri ſciunt fe ex Eccleſia conſuerudine, ei qui ſibi prepoſitus 5 : 
Juerit, eſſe ſubjeftos , ita Epiſcopi noverint ſe magis conſuetudine, quam © 
tiſpoſitionis Dominice veritate Praſbyteris eſſe majores, & in commune de- 
here Eeclefiam regere. The difficulty now lies in the reconciling this with 
what is before cited out of the ſame Author; ſome ſolve it by ſaying, 
that in Ferom's ſenſe, Apoſtolical tradition and Eccleſiaſtical jo are 
the fame; as ad Marcellum, he faith the obſervation of Lent is Apoſto- 
lica Traditio, and adverſ. Luciferian. ſaith it is Ecclæſiæ conſuætudo 7 ſo 
mat by Apoſtolical tradition, he meant not an Apoſtolical inſtitution, 
but an Eccleſiaſtical cuſtom. And if Jerome ſpeak according to the ge- 
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The Divine Rigbt of Forms, Par Il 


Deprejcrip, 
adv. heret. 
t. 32. 
Epiſt. lib. 6. 
Ep. 1. 


Obſervat. 
lib, 1. c. 13. 


deinde nonnullorum Lat inorum ignorantid, aliquot literarum detrafline, 


was above a Preſbyter by the Apoſtles inſtitution, and ſo directly ov 


neral vogue, this ſolution may be ſufficient notwithſtandin wha 5 
faid againſt it; for according to that common rule of Auſtin, Th;, 
that were generally in uſe, and o certain Author aſſigned 6 ther 
were attributed to the Apoſtles. Two things therefore I . ſhall lay 
down. for reconciling Ferome to himſelf : the fr/? is, the difference 
between Traditio Apo olica, and Traditio Apoſtolorum ; this latter doth 
indeed imply the thing ſpoken of to have proceeded from the Apoſtles 
themſelves, but the former may be applyed to what was in practice gt. 
ter the Apoſtles times; and the reaſon, of it is, that whatever waz 
done in the Primitive Church , {ſuppoſed to be agreeable to Apoſtolic] 
practice, was call'd Apoſtolical. Thence the Biſhops See was ally 
Sedes Apoſtolica, as Tertullian tells us, ob conſanguimtatem dofring, $, 
Sidonius Apollinaris calls the See of Lupus the Bifhop of Tricaſſum in 
France, Sedem Apoſtolicam. And the Biſhops of the Church were call; 
Viri Apoſtolici , and thence the Conſtitutions which go under the Apo- 
ſtles names, were ſo call'd, ſaith Albaſpineus, ab antiquitate ; nam am 
eorum aliquot ab Apoſtolorum Succeſſoribus ( qui teſte Tertulliano u. 
/tolici viri nominabaniur ) facti efſent , Apoſtolicorum primum Canon, 


Apoſtolorum dlicti ſunt, By which we ſee whatever was conceived tg 
be of any great antiquity in the Church, though it was not thought 
to have come from the Apoſtles themſelves yet it was call'd Apoſi4l 
cal, fo that in that ſenſe, traditio Apoſtslica is no more than traditio a. 
3iqua, or ab Apoſtolicis viris profecta, which was meant rather of thoſ: 
that were conceived to ſucceed the Apoſtles, than of the Apoſtles then- 
ſelves. But I anſwer, Secondly, that granting traditio Apoſtolica to 
mean traditio Apoſtolorum, yet Jerome is far from contradicting hinſelt, 
which 1s obvious to any that will read the words before , and conſider 
their coherence. The ſcope and drift of his Epiſtle is to chaſtiſe the 
arrogance of one who made Deacons ſuperiour to Preſbyters. Audi 
quendam in tantam erupiſſe vecordiam, ut Diaconus Preſbyteris, i. e. Hi 
copis anteferret, and ſo ſpends a great part of the Epiſtle, to prove tut 
a Biſhop and Preſbyter are the {ame ; and at laſt brings in theſe words; 
giving the account, why Paul to Timothy and Titus mentions no Fre 
{byters, Lia, in Epiſcopo G. Preſbyter continetur, Aut igitur ex Bit. 
ſbytero ordinetur Diaconus , ut Preſbyter minor Diacono comprobetut, 
in quem creſcat ex parvo, aut fi ex Diacono ordinatur Preſbyter, u. 
verit ſe Iucris minorem, ſacerdotio efſe majorem. And then preſent) 
adds, Et ut ſciamus traditiones Apoſlolicas ſumptas de veteri Teſis 
mento, Quod Aaron &. filii ejus atque Levite in Templo fuuerunt, lie 
bi Epiſcopi & Preſbyteri atque Diaconi vendicent in Ecclefid. B 
imaginable that a man who had been proving all along the ſuperio 
of a Preſbyter above a Deacon, becauſe of his Identity with a Piſich 
in the Apoſtles times, ſhould at the ſame time ſay, that a Bild 


throw all he had been ſaying before? Much as if one ſhould go ® 
bout to prove that the Præfectus urbis, and the Curatores urbis, In J 
lexander Severus his times were the ſame office, and to that end ſhould 
make uſe of the Conſtitution of that Emperour whereby he appointed 
fourteen Curatores urbis, and ſet the Præfectus in an office above then. 
Such an incongruity is ſcarce incident to a man of very ordinary effect 
for intellectuals, much leſs to ſuch a one as Jerome is reputed to b 


The plain meaning then of Jerome is no more but this, that & wy 
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1 bis ſons in the order of Prieſt- hood were above the Levites under the 
Lame ſo the Biſhops and Preſbyters in order of the Evangelical Prieſt- 
Mod are above the Deacons under the Goſpel. For the compariſon 
runs not between Aaron and his Sons under the Law, and Biſhops and 
prelbyters under the Goſpel; but between Aaron and his Sons, as one 
rt of the compariſon under the Law, and the Levites under them as 
the other; ſo under the Goſpel, Biſhops and Preſbyters make one 
art of the compariſon anſwering to Aaron and his Sons, in that where- 
*1 they all agree, viz. the Order of Prieſthood; and the other part under 
the Goſpel, is that of Deacons, anſwering to the Levites under the 
Law, The oppoſition is not then in the power of Juriſdiction between 
| Biſhops and Prieſts, but between the ſame power of order, which is 
alike both in Biſhops and Preſbyters, ( according to the acknowledg- 
ment of all) to the Office of Deacons, which ſtood in competition 
with them. Thus I hope we have left Jerome at perfect harmony with 
himſelf, notwithſtanding the attempt made to make him ſo palpably 
contradict himſelf, which having thus done, we are at liberty to proceed 
in our former courſe; only hereby we ſee how unhappily thoſe argu- 
ments ſucceed, which are brought from the Analogy between the Aaro- 
nical Prieſthood, to endeavour the ſetting up of a jus Divinum of a pa- 
tallel ſuperiority under the Goſpel. All which arguments are taken off 
by this one thing we are now upon; viz. that the orders and degrees 
under the Goſpel, were not taken up from Analogy to the Temple; 
but to the Synagogue; which we now make out as to ordination, in 
three things: The manner of conferring it. The Perſons authorized to do 
it, The remaining effect sf it upon the perſon receiving it. 

Firif, For the manner of conferring it; that under the Synagogue F. 12: 
was done by laying on of hands; which was taken up among the Jews; 
38 2 ſignificative rite in the ordaining the Elders among them, and there- 
by qualifying them either to be members of their Sanhedrins, or Teach- 
ers of the Law. A twofold uſe I find of this Symbolical-rite, beſide 
the ſolemn defignation of the perſon on whom the hands are laid. The 
| frit is to denote the delivery of the perſon or thing thus laid hands up- 
on, for the right, uſe, and peculiar ſervice of God. And that, I ſup- 
pole was the reaſon of laying hands upon the beaſt under the Law, Lev. 16.21. 
which was to be ſacrificed, thereby noting their own parting with any | 
tight in it, and giving it up to be the Lord's, for a ſacrifice to him. 
Thus in the civil Law, this delivery is requiſite in the transferring do- 
minion, which they call tranſlatio de manu in manum. The ſecond end 
of laying on of hands, was the ſolemn invocation of the Divine preſence 
and afiſtance to be upon, and with, the perſon upon whom the hands 
ae thus laid. For the hands with us being the inſtruments of action, 
tley did by ſtretching out their hands upon the perſon, repreſent the 
ticacy of Divine power which they implored in behalf of the perſon 
thus deſigned, Tunc enim orabant wt fic Dei efficacia eſſet ſuper illum, Eb. ad Cal. 
cut manus efficacie ſymbolum, ei imponebatur, as Grotius obſerves. Thence , 154, 
IN all ſolemn prayers, wherein any perſon was particularly deſigned, Joh. Cord. 
ney made uſe of this cuſtom of impolition of hands; from which cu- & L. in 
tony Auguſtine ſpeaks, Quid aliud eſt manum impoſitio niſi oratio ſuper * 
nem? Thence when Jacob prayed over Foſeph's Children, he laid Gen. 48.14, 
ts hands upon them; fo when Moſes prayed over Joſpua. The practice Numb. 27. 
IKwile our Saviour uſed in bletiing Children, healing the ſick; and“ 
© Apoſtles in conferring the gifts of "7 Holy-Ghoſt; and from thence 
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Acts 6. 6. 


Acts 8.17. 


Acts 13.3. 


1 Tim. 4. 
14. 7528 


1 Tim. 5. 
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finable, or pecuniary, or binding and looſing, or ruling. in the Sym- 


was very ſuitable, in as much as thoſe gifts did ſo much anſwer to tit 


it was conveyed into the practice of the primitive Church, who ug, 
it in any more ſolemn invocation of the name of God in behalf of an 
particular perſons, as cer the ſick, upon repentance and reconciliation 3 th 
Church, in Confirmation, and in Matrimony, which, (as Grotius obſerys, 
is to this day uſed in the Abiſſine Churches. But the moſt ſolemn and 
peculiar uſe of this Impoſition of hands among the Jews was in the 
deſigning of any perſons for any publick employment among them: 
Not as though the bare impoſition of hands, did confer any power Upon 
the perſon, (no more than the bare delivery of a thing in Law giyes 
a legal title to it, without expreſs transferring dominion with it) but 
with that ceremony they joined thoſe words whereby they did confer 
that Authority upon them; which were to this purpoſe nd N mp 
Ecce fis tu Ordinatus, or TW JED 8 0 ordino te, or Jab mn for . 
dinatus, to which they added according to the authority they ordained 
them to, {ome thing peculiarly expreſſing it, whether it was for cauſes 


gogue, Which is a thing deſerving conſideration by thoſe who uſe the 
rite of impoſing hands in ordination, without any thing expreſſing that 
authority they convey by that Ordination. This cuſtom being ſo ge. 
nerally in uſe among the Jews in the time when the Apoſtles were 
ſent forth with authority for gathering and ſetling Churches, we find 
them accordingly making uſe of this, according to the former pradtice, 
either in any more ſolemn invocation of the preſence of God upon 
any perſons, or deſignation and appointing them for any peculiar ſer- 
vice or function: For we have no ground to think that the Apoſtles had 
any peculiar command for laying on their hands upon perſons in prayer 
over them, or ordination of them: But the thing its ſelf being enjon- 
ed them, vis. the ſetting apart ſome perſons for the peculiar work of 
attendance upon the neceſſities of the Churches by them planted, they 
took up and made uſe of a laudable rite and cuſtom then in ule upon 
ſuch occaſions. And ſo we find the Apoſtles uſing it in the ſolenn 
deſignation of ſome perſons to the Office of Deacons, anſwering to the 
Poe in the Synagogue, whoſe Office was to collect the monies for 
the poor, and to diſtribute it among them. Afterwards we read i 
uſed upon an occaſion not heard of in the Synagogue, which was io 
the conferring the gifts of the Holy-Ghoſt ; but although the occalin 
was extraordinary, yet ſuppoſing the occaſion, the uſe of that rite 81h 
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nv and the wir which the Jews conceived did reſt upon thol 
who were ſo ordained by impoſition of hands. The next time ve 
meet with this rite, was upon a peculiar deſignation to a particular ſer 
vice of perſons already appointed by God for the work of the Miſty 
which is of Paul and Barnabas, by the Prophets and Teachers at 4A 
tioch; whereby God doth ſet forth the uſe of that rite of ordinaton 
to the Chriſtian Churches. Accordingly. we find it after practiſed l 
the Church, Timothy being ordained by the laying on of the hands ( l 
Preſoytery. And Timothy hath direction given him for the right maus“ 
ment of it afterwards, Lay hands ſuddenly on no man, For they that 
would interpret that of reconciling men to the Church by that fle. 
muſt firſt give us evidence of ſo early an uſe of that cuſtom, which 
doth not yet appean But there is one place commonly brought U 
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prove that the Apoſtles in ordaining Elders in the Chriſtian Curd, 
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© not obſerve the Jewiſh form of laying on of hands, but obſerved 

a way quite different from the Jewiſh practice, viz. appointing them by 

the choice, conlent and ſuffrages of the people. Which place is Aci, 

14. 23: where it is {aid of Paul and Barnabas, e ατνονE, s J duns 

Gesch pus vg enn, we render it, Ordaining them Elders in every 

Chyrch. But others from the fignification of the word Nee 

would have it rendred, when they had appointed Elders by. the ſuffra- 

es of the people. But how little the peoples power of ordination 

en be inferred from theſe words, will be evident to any one that 

111 but conſider theſe things. Fir, That though yeeomrey did ori- 

einally ſignitie the chuſing by way of ſuffrage among the Greeks, yet 

before the time of Luke's writing this, the word was uſed for ſimple 
deſignation without that ceremony, So Heſychius interprets it by 2b. Titus r. 5. 
a, the word uſed of Titus for ordaining Elders in every City; and <a> 
in Demoſthenes, and others, it occurs for yugdrley; and Su leu, 0 ver. 51- 
lxcree and appoint, and that ſenſe of the word appears in Saint Luke mn, & Ul 
himſelf, Acts 10. 41. Ag prun glg We ry aeoTwnuyos "ae Ts Vers, Witneſ- . 

ſes iy cages of God. Many examples of this ſignification are 

brought by learned men of writers before, and about the time when 

Luke writ, from Philo Fudeus, Foſephus, Appian, Lucian, and others. V. Selden de 
But, Secondly, grantiug it uſed in the primary ſignification of the word, Sed. /. 1- 
jet it cannot be applied to the people, but to Paul and Barnabas; for it Gf; fins. 
is not ſaid that, the people did yageomar, but that Paul and Barnabas Sum.Poteft. 
did y«emay ; now wherever that word is uſed in its firſt ſignification, 2* 8. 5. 
it is 1wplied to be the action of the perſons themſelves giving ſuffrages, 

zd not for other perſons appointing by the ſuffrages of others. Third- 

„ yag9Tway may import no more then vaeplelay, in that laying on of 

the hands muſt ſuppoſe the ſtretching them out; which is only a com- 

mon figure in Scripture, for the Antecedent to be put for the Conſe- 

quent, or one part for the whole action; and concerning this Senſe of 

the word in Eccleſiaſtical Writers, ſee the large Quotations in Biſhop 

Bilſon to this purpoſe. Fourthly, It ſeems ſtrangely improbable that the rerper. Go. 
Apoſtles ſhould put the choice at that time into the hands of the peo- wy 
ple, when there were none fitted for the work the Apoſtles deſigned 4 
them for, but whom the Apoſtles did lay their hands on, by which the 

Holy Ghoſt fell upon them, whereby they were fitted and qualified for 

that work, The people then could no ways chuſe men for their abi- 

lies, when their abilities were conſequent to their ordination. So 

much to clear the manner of ordination to have been from the Syna- 

gogue. | $3627 REST 

The Second thing we conſider, is, The perſons authorized to do it. F. 13. 
Whom we conſider under a double reſpect, before their liberties were 

bund up by compact among themſelves, and after. Fir#, Before they had 
lirained themſelves of their own liberty, then the general rule for or- 
nations among them was wr J JADIP YI 73 every one regular- 

y ordained, himſelf had the power of ordaining his Diſciples, as Maimo- Tra&. San. 
nden affirms. To the ſame purpoſe is that teſtimony of the Gemara . 
bubylonia in Mr. Selden .w]-y7s dg NA D VAIN NR NBA MR! TNR bed. c. 1. 
N Rabbi Abba Bar Jonah ſaid that in times of old, every one was oy Sed. 
want to ordain his own Diſciples ; to which purpoſe many inſtances are g. 1 
tere brought. But it is generally agreed among them, that in the 

ume of Hillel this courſe was altered, and they were reſtrained from 

their former liberty; in probability . the many mconveniencies of 
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ſo common ordinations; or, as they ſay, out of their great reverence to 
the houſe of Hillel, they then agreed that none ſhould ordain ohen 
without the preſence of the WW3n the Prince of the Sanhedriy, rz 
licenſe obtained from him for that end; and it was determined tha 
all ordinations without the conſent of the Prince of the Sanbedyin 

ſhould be looked upon as null and void, which is atteſted by the for. 

mer Authors. The ſame diſtinction may be obſerved under the Goſpel 

in reference to the fixed Officers of the Church; for we may conſider 

them in their firſt ſtate and period, as the Preſbyters did rule the 
Hiern, Churches in common, as Jerome tells us, communi Preſbyterorum cou. 
in Tit. io Eccleſia gnbernabantur ;, before the juriſdiction of Preſbyters wa 
reſtrained by mutual conſent, in this inſtant, doubtleſs, the Preibyter 
enjoyed the ſame liberty that the Preſbyters among theJews did, of «. 

daining other Preſbyters, by that power they were inveſted in at ther 

own ordination. Io which purpoſe we ſhall only at preſent take ng. 

tice of the Confeſſion of two Canoniſts, who are the higheſt among 

the Papiſts, for defence of a diſtin& order of Epiſcopacy. Yet Gre. 
= b. c. tĩan himſelf confeſſeth, Sacros ordines dicimus Diaconatum &. Preſy. 
I Pap, teratum; hos quidem ſolos Eccleſia primitiva habuiſſe dicitur. And 2 
hannes Semeca, in his Gloſs upon the Canon- Lam; Dicunt quiden 

quod in Eccleſia prima primitiva commine erat oſſicium Epiſcoporum 6 
8 * Sacerdotum, & nomina erant comnumia. Sed in ſecundd primitivl 
caperunt diſtingui & nomina &. officia, Here we have a diſtinction of 

the Primitive Church very agreeable both to the opinion of Jerome, and 

the matter we are now upon; in the firſt Primitive Church, the Preſ- 

byters all acted in common for the welfare of the Church, and e- 

ther did or might ordain others to the ſame authority with then: 

ſelves; becauſe the intrinſecal power of order is equally in them, and 

in thoſe who were after appointed Governours over Preſbyteries, And 

the collation of orders doth come from the power of order, and nt 

; merely from the power of juriſdiction. It being likewiſe fully a. 
v. Francs knowledged by the Schoolmen, that Biſhops are not ſuperior above 
gane f cr. Preſbyters as to the power of order. But the cleareſt evidence d 
dination of this, is in the Church of Alexandria, of which Jerome ſpeaks ; Nan 
Presbyters. &. Alexandria d Marco Evangeliſtd uſq;, ad Heraclam & Dionyſiun 
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erm locatum, Epiſcopum nominabant  quomodo ſi exercitus imperatorem facid, 


aut Diaconi eligant de ſe quem induſtrium noverint, & Archidiacom 
vocent. That learned Dactor, who would perſuade us that the Pre: 
byters did only make choice of the perſon, but the ordination wi 

| performed by other Biſhops, would do well irt to tell us who and 
V. Sellen Where thoſe Biſhops in Ep ypt were, who did conſecrate or ordain tl 
ad Fuvych. . Biſhop of Alexandria after his election by the Preſbyters; eſpecial), 
gs, while Egypt remained but one Province, under the Government d 
the Prefetius Auguſtalis, Secondly, How had this been in the {al 
pertinent to Jerome s purpoſe, to have made a particular Inſtance 1 

the Church of Alexandria, for that which was common to all oth! 
Churches beſides ? For the old rule of the Canon-Law for Biſhops vi 

Dill. 62, Electio clericorum eft, conſenſus principis, petitio plebis. Third, 1 his 
S. her. election in Jerome muſt imply the conferring the power and author 
whereby the Biſhop a&ed. For, Fir, The firſt ſetting up of tl 

2 power 18 by Jerome Attributed to this choice, as appears by his wat 
Quod autem poſtea unus electus eff qui cateris preponeretur, in f. I 
op mis 
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malls remedium fectum eft, ne wnnuſquiſque ad ſe trabens Chriſti Eeeleſi- 
an rumpe ret. Whereby it is evident Ferome attributes the firſt original 
that Exſors poteſtas, as he calls it elſewhere in the Biſhop above 
Preſbyters, not to any Apoſtolical inſtitution, but to the free choice 
of the Preſbyters themſelves : which doth fully explain what he means 
b conſuetudoꝰ Eccleſiæ, before ſpoken of, viz. that which came up by 
voluntary act of the Governours of Churches themſelves. Secondly, 
It appears, that by election, he means confgrring authority, by the in- 
ſances he brings to that purpoſe, as the Raman Arnnes chuſing their 
Emperours, who had then no other power but what they received 
by the length of the ſword ; and the Deacons chuſing their Arch- 
geacon, who had no other power, but what was merely conferred 
by the choice of the College of Deacons. To Which we may add 


lie Alexandrine, publiſhed in Arabick, by our moſt learned Selden, * 
who exprefly affirms, that the twelve Preſbyters conſtituted by Mark, 
upon the vacancy of the See, did chuſe out of their mumber one to be 
lad over the reft, and the other eleven did lay their hands upon him, 
and bleſſed him, and made him Patriarch. Neither is the authority 
of Eutychins ſo much to be lighted in this caſe, coming ſo near to 
Jerome as he doth, who, doubtleſs, had he told us that Mark and 
Anianus, Gc. did all there without any Prefbyters, might have had 
the good fortune to have been quoted with as much frequeney and 


or the Author of the Apoſtolical Conſtitutions, whole credit is eyerlaſt- 
ingly blaſted by the excellent Mr. Daille, De Pſendepigraphis Apoſtolo- 
um; ſo much doth mens intereſt tend to the inhancing or abating 
the eſteem and credit both of the dead and the living. By this we ſee 
that where no poſitive reſtraints from conſent and choice, for the uni- 
ty and peace of the Church, have reſtrained mens liberty, as to, their 
external exerciſe of the power of order or juriſdiction, every one be- 
ng himſelf advanced into the authority of a Church Governour, hath 
an internal power of conferring the ſame upon perſons fit for it. To 


mpertinently alledged, although we ſuppoſe St. Paul to concur in the 
ation, (as it is moſt probable he did) becauſe if the Prefbytery had 
nothing to do in the ordination, to what purpoſe were their hands 
lad upon him? Was it only to be witneſſes of the fact, or to fig- 7 
uie their conſent? both coll might have been done without their 

ule of that ceremony; which will ſcarce be inſtanced in, to be done by 
ay but ſuch as had power to confer what was ſignified by that ceremony. 
We come therefore to the ſecond period or ſtate of the Church, when 
the former liberty was reſtrained, by ſome a& of the Church it felf, 
for preventing the inconveniencies which might follow the too com- 


ſells fully expreſſeth my meaning in this; N G Pres- — 
Hreri ordinabant indiſcrete, & ſchiſmata oriebantur. Every Preſbyter . 
and Preſbyters did ordain indifferently, and thence aroſe ſchiſms. Thence 
the liberty was reſtrained, and reſerved peculiarly to ſome perſons 
ho did act in the ſeveral Preſpyteries, as the w]. or Prince of 
ne Sanbedrin, without whoſe preſence no ordination by the Church 
"INF Go Was 


* 


what Futychius, the Patriarch of Alexandria, laith in his Origines Ec- ok ic. p. 29, 


authority as the Anonymous Author of the martyrdom of Timothy in Biblioth. . 
Photius, (who there unhappily follows the ſtory of the ſeven Sleepers) * 


which purpoſe the laying on of the hands of the Preſbytery, is no wiſe 1 Tim 4 


mon uſe of the former liberty of ordinations. So Antonius de Ro- Reſelis de 
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was to be looked on as regular. The main controverſie is when this re. 


ſtraint began, and by whoſe act; whether by any act of the Apoſtles 
or only by the prudence of the Church it felt, as it was with the $,, 
hedrin. But in order to our peace, I ſee no ſuch neceſſity of decidi 
it, both parties granting that in the Church ſuch à reſtraint — 
laid upon the liberty of ordaining Preſbyters: and the exerciſe of thy 
power may be reſtrained ſtill, granting it to be radically and intrinſe. 
cally in them. So that this controverſie is not ſuch as ſhould divide 
the Church. For thoſe that are for ordinations only by a Superiour qt 
der in the Church acknowledging a radical power for ordination in Pre. 
{byters, which may be exerciſed in caſe of neceſſity, do thereby nnke 
evident, that none who grant that, do think that any poſitive Lay ot 
God hath forbidden Preibyters the power of ordination ; for then it 
muſt be wholly unlawful, and ſo in caſe of neceſſity it cannot he yz. 
lid. Which doctrine I dare with ſome confidence aſſert to be a ſtran. 
ger to our Church of England, as ſhall be largely made appear after. 
wards. On the other fide, thoſe who hold ordinations by Preſbytes 
lawful, do not therefore hold them neceſlary, but it being a matter of 

_ liberty, and not of neceſſity (Chriſt having no where ſaid that none ut 
= Preſbyters ſhall ordain ) this power then may be reſtrained by thoſe 
- who have the care of the Churches peace, and matters of liberty being 
reſtrained , ought to be ſubmitted to, in order to the Churches peace, 

And therefore ſome have well obſerved the difference between the qi. 
nions of Jerome and Aerins, For as to the matter it ſelf, I believe w- 
% on the ſtricteſt inquiry Medina's judgement will prove true, that 5+ 
fuer. hom, rome, Auſtin, Ambroſe, Sedulius, Primaſius, Chryſoſtome, Theodoret, The- 
orig. & con ghhylact, were all of Aeris his judgement, as to the Identity of both 
is p name and order of Biſhops and Preſbyters in the Primitive Church; 
but here lay the difference; Aerins from hence proceeded to ſeparation 
from Biſhops and their Churches , becauſe they were Biſhops. And 

Pref.p. 58. Plondeil well obſerves that the main ground why Aerius was condemn- 
ed, was for unneceſſary ſeparation from the Church of Sebaſtia, ani 

thoſe Biſhops too who agreed with him in other things, as Euftathiw 

the Biſhop did: Whereas had his mere opinion about Biſhops been the 

ground of his being condemned, there can be no reaſon aſſigned, v 

this hereſie if it were then thought ſo, was not mentioned either by & 

crates, Theodoret, Sozomen, or Evagrius, before whoſe time he lived; 

when yet they mention the Euſtathiani, who were Contemporaries wich 

„ him. But for Epiphanius and Auguſtine who have liſted him in the rl 

of hereticks it either was for the other heretical opinions maintained by 
him, or they took the name hererick. (as it is evident they often di) 

for one who upon a matter of different opinion from the preſent ſenſe 

of the Church, did proceed to make ſeparation from the Unity of tte 
Catholick Church; which I take to be the trueſt account of the rev- 

ted hereſie of Aerius. For otherwiſe is it likely that Ferom who mil: 

tained ſo great correſpondency and familiarity with Epiphanius , an 

thereby could not but know what was the cauſe why A#rius was col. 

demned for hereſie, ſhould himſelf run into the ſame hereſie, and ef- 

deavour not only to aſſert, but to avouch and maintain it againſt the 
Judgment of the whole Church? Jerome therefore was not ranked 

with Aerius, becauſe though he held the ſame opinion as to Biſhops 


and Preſbyters, yet he was far from the Conſequence of * 
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nt therefore all Biſhops were to be ſeparated from; nay he was ſo 
fx from thinking it neceſſary to cauſe a ſchiſm in the Church, by ſe- 


non of them, was for preventing ſchiſm , and therefore for peace and 
unity he thought their inſtitution very uſeful in the Church of God. 
And among all thoſe fifteen teſtimonies produced by a learned Writer 
gut of Jerome for the ſuperiority of Biſhops above Preſbyters, I cannot 
end one that doth found it upon any divine right, but only upon the 
-qnveniency of ſuch an order for the peace and unity of the Church of 
Cod: which is his meaning in that place moſt produced to this pur- 
pole; Eccleſiæa ſalus in fummi ſacerdotis dignitate pendet, cui fi non Dial. ad 
exſors quedam ab omnibus eminens detur poteſtas, tot in Eccleſiis Lucifer. 
eficientur ſchiſmata, quot ſacerdotes. Where nothing can be more evi- 
dent than that he would have ſome ſupereminent power attributed to 
the Biſhop for preventing ſchiſms in the Church. But granting ſome 
pallages may have a more favourable aſpect towards the ſuperiority of 


before him, and whether he had not tranſcribed out of them, before he 
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zrating from Biſhops, that his opinion is clear, that the firſt inſtitu- 


Biſhops over Preſbyters in his other writings, I would fain know whe- 

ther a man's judgment muſt be taken, from occaſional and incidental 

paſſages, or from deſigned and let diſcourſes; which is as much as to 

aſk, whether the lively repreſentation of a man by picture, may be beſt 

taken, when in haſte of other buſineſs he paſſeth by us, giving only a 

glance of his Countenance, or when he purpoſely and deſignedly fits in 

order to that end, that his countenance may be truly repreſented? Beſides, 

it is well known that Ferome in his Commentaries on Scripture, (where he 

doth not expreſly declare his own opinion) doth often tranſcribe what 

he finds in others without ſetting down the name of any Author he had 

it from. For which we have his ingenuous confeſſion in his Epiſtle to Ey. Auguſt. 
Auguſtine, Ttaque ut ſmipliciter fatear, legi hæc omnia (peaking of for- e. 11. 
mer Commentaries) & in mente mea plurima conſervans, accito nota- 

mo, vel mea vel aliena diftavi, nec crdinis, nec verborum interdum , 
nec ſenſuum memor. A ſtrange way of writing Commentaries on 
Scripture, wherein a man having jumbled other mens notions together 

in his brain, by a kind of lottery draws out what comes next to hand, 

without any choice: yet this we ſee was his practice, and therefore, 

he puts Auſtin to this hard taſk of examining what all other men had writ 


would have him charge him with any thing which he finds in his Com- 
mentaries. How angry then would that haſty Adverſary have been, if 
men had told him he had contradicted himſelf in what he writes on the 
forty fifth Pſalm about Biſhops, if it be compared with his Commen- 
tries on Titus, where he profeſſeth to declare his opinion, or his Epi- 
ſtles to Evagrins and Oceanus] But yet ſomething is pleaded even f 
from thoſe places in Jerome, wherein: he declares his opinion more ful- 
ly, as though his opinion was only, that Chriſt himſelf did not ap- 
point Epiſcopacy, which (they ſay) he means by Dominica diſpaſitio, 
but that the Apoſtles did it, which in oppoſition to the former he calls 
Kacleſiæ conſuetudo , but elſewhere explains it by traditio Apoſtolic a; 
and this they prove by two things; Firſt, The occaſion of the inſtitu- 
ton of Epiſcopacy, which is thus ſet down by him, antequam Diaboli 
mmf, fiudia in religione fierent, & diceretur in populis, Ego ſum 
Pauli, ego Apollo, ego autem Cephæ, communi Preſbyteror:am conſilio Ec- 
Cleſie gubernabantur. Thence it is argued that the time of this Inſtitu- 
don of Biſhops was when it was ſaid at Corinth, 1 am of Paul, J 0 A- 
pollos, 
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pollos, and I of Cephas; which was certainly in Apoſtolical time 
But to this it is anſwered ; Firſt, that it is impoſſible Ferome's meaning 
ſhould be reſtrained to that individual time , becauſe the Argumen 
which erome brings that the name and office of Biſhops and Preſhyter 
were the ſame, were from things done after this time. Paul's firſt . 
piſtle to the Corinthians, wherein he reproves their ſchiſms, was wry. 
Hiſt. 4p. ten according to Lnudovicus Capellus in the twelfth year of Claudius, of 
ftolica, Chriſt fifty one, after which Paul writ his Epiſtle to Ticus, from whoſe 
7% words Jerome grounds his diſcourſe ; but moſt certainly Pauls Epiſtle 
14 to the Philippians was not written, till Paul was priſoner at Rome; the 
time of the writing of it is placed by Capellus in the third of Nero; of 
Chriſt 56. by Blondell 57. by our Lighifoct 59, by all, long after the for. 
wer to the Corinthians; yet from the firſt verſe of this Epiſtle, Fer 
fetches one of his Arguments. So Paul's charge to the Elders at Mi. 
| tus, Peter's Epiſtle to the diſperſed Jews, were after this time too, yet 
W from theſe are fetched two more of Ferome's Arguments. Had he 
i then ſo little common ſenſe, as to {ay that Epiſcopacy was inſtituted 
=. upon the ſchiſm at Corinth, and yet bring all his Arguments for parity, 
= after the time, that he ſets for the Inſtitution of Epiſcopacy? But ſe 
| condly, Ferome doth not ſay, cum diceretur apud Corimthios , Ego ſum 
Pauli, ec. but cum diceretur in populis, Ego ſum Pauli, &c. ſo that he 
ſpeaks not of that particular ſchiſm, but of a general and univerſal 
ſchiſm abroad among moſt people, which was the occaſion of appoint: 
ing Biſhops; and fo fpeaks of others imitating the ſchiſm and language 
of the Corinthians. Thirdly, had Epiſcopacy been inſtituted on the oc: 
caſion of the ſchiſm at Corinth certainly of all places we ſhould the 
{ſooneſt have heard of a Biſhop at Corinth for the remedying of it; and 
yet almoſt of all places, thoſe Heralds that derive the ſucceſſion of Bi. 
ſhops from the Apoſtles times, are the moſt plunged whom to fix on 
at Corinth, And they that can find any one ſmgle Biſhop at Corinth 
at the time when Clemens writ his Epiſtle to them ( about another 
ſchiſm as great as the former, which certainly had not been according 
to their opinion, if a Biſhop had been there before) muſt have better 
eyes and judgment, than the deſervedly admired Grotius, who brings 
this in his Epiſtle to Bignonius as one argument of the undoubted ant. 
Ep. ad Cal. Quity of that Epiſtle : Quod nuſquam meminit exſortis illius Epiſcoporan 
ep. 152. antiortatis, que Eccleſie conſuetudine , poſt Marci mortem Alesandriz, 
atque eo exemplo alibi , introduci capit; ſed plane ut Paulus Apoſios 
oftendit, Ecclefias communi Preſbyterorum, qui iidem omnes &. Epiſcopi ipþ 
Pauloque dicuntur, conſilio fitiſſe gubernatas. What could be ſaid wit 
Il greater freedom, that there was no ſuch Epiſcopacy then at Corinth? 
Fourthly, They who uſe this argument, are greater ſtrangers to St. 7. 
| 
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rome's language than they would ſeem to be : whoſe cuſtome it is upon 

incidental occaſions to accomodate the Phraſe and language of Scripture 

to them: as when he ſpeaks of Chryſo/tome's fall, Cecidit Babylon, cel. 

dit; of the Biſhops of Paleſline, Multi utroque claudicant pede; of the 

Roman Clergy , Phariſzorum conclamavit Senats; but which 15 mol 

clear to our purpoſe, he applyes this very ſpeech to the men of his 

own time; Quando non id ipſum omnes loquimur , & alius dicit, A- 

5 ſum Pauli, ego Apollo, ego Cephæ, dividimus ſpiritus unitatem, G 2am 
in partes & membra diſcerpinns. All which inſtances are produced by 

hel. p. 4. Blondell, but have the good fortune to be paſt over without being taken 
notice of. But ſuppoſing, ſay they, that it was not till after the ſchiſn 
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0 de {aid to he toto orbo decretum, ut unus ae reſbyteris electus ſuper- 
WT, ceteris £ Quomodo enim (faith A learned man) fieri potuit, ut 
ty hoc orbe decerneretur, nullo jam Oecumenico Concilio ad illud decer- 
yendren congrægato, I. non ab Apoſtolis ipſis, fidem toro orhe pronnilganti- 
Is, & cum fide hanc regendi Ecclefias formam conſtitnentibus fuctum ſit ? 
do that he concelves, fo general an order could not be made, unleſs the 
Apoſtles themſelves at that time were the authors of it. | | 
Pat Firſt, Ferom S in toto orbe decretum eft , relates not to an antece- 
gent order which was the ground of the inſtitution of Epiſcopacy, but 
the univerſal eſtabliſhment of that order which came up upon the oc- 
afon of ſo many ſchiſms; it is ſomething therefore conſequent upon the 
6} ſetting up Epiſcopacy, which is the general obtaining of it in the 
Churches of Chriſt, when they ſaw its uſefulneſs in order to the 
Churches peace; therefore the Emphaſis lies not in decretum et, but 
in toto orbe ; noting how ſuddenly this order met with univerſal accep- 
ance when it firſt was brought up in the Church after the Apoſtles 
death. Which that it was Jerom's meaning, appears by what he faith 
alter, paulatim vero (ut diſſentionum plantaria evellerentur) ad unum 
mem, ſolicitudinem eſſe delatam Where he notes the gradual obtain- 
ing of it: which I ſuppoſe was thus, according to his opinion; firſt, in 
the College of Preſbyters appointed by the Apoſtles, there being a ne- 
ceſſty of order, there was a Preſident among them who had æ uh, 
N eνẽLſj O., as the Preſident of the Senate, i. e. did moderate the af- 
fürs of the Aſſembly, by propoſing matters to it, gathering voices, be- 


he ing the firſt in all matters of concernment, but he had not &ulerriar ws Exerc ad 
1d ip, as Caſaubon very well diſtinguiſheth them, i. e. had no power 1. * 


F over his fellow-Preſbyters, but that ſtill refided in the College or body IS 


of them, After this when the Apoſtles were taken out of the way, 
who kept the main power in their own hands of ruling the ſeveral Pre- 
lbyteries, or delegated ſome to do it (who had a main hand in the 
planting Churches with the Apoſtles, and thence are called in ſcripture 
ſometimes Fellow-labourers in the Lord, and ſometimes Evangeliſts , 
and by Thecdoret Apoſtles ,” but of a ſecond order) after I ſay, theſe 
were deceaſed, and the main power left in the Preſbyteries, the ſeveral 
[Frelbyters enjoying an equal power among themſelves, eſpecially being 
many in one City, thereby great occaſion. was given tp many ſchiſms, 
partly by the bandying of the Preſbyters one againſt another, partly 
dy the fidings of the people with ſome againſt the reſt, partly by the 
too common uſe of the power of ordinations in Preſbyters, by which 
hey were more able to increaſe their own party, by ordaining thoſe 
mo would joyn with them, and by this means to perpetuate ſchiſms 
n tne Church upon this, when the wiſer and graver ſort conſidered 
te abuſes following the promiſcuous uſe of this power of ordina- 
uon; and withal having in their minds the excellent frame of the Go- 


the ennent of the Church under the Apoſtles, and their Deputies, and 
holt or preventing of future ſchiſms and diviſions among themſelves, they 
hs umouſly agreed to chooſe one out of their number, who was beſt 
% alifed for the management of ſo great a truſt, and to devolve the exer- 
eam 1 ot the power of ordination and juriſdiction to him; yet ſo as that 
bye nothing of importance, without the conſent and concurrence of the 
uy telbyters, who were {till to be as the Common Council to the Bi- 
Ulm 
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own not Epiſcopacy as neceſſary by a divine right, yet (being auh 


ſhop. This I take to be the true and juſt account of the "iy 1 
of Epiſcopacy in the Primitive Church according to Jerome: Whi 1 
model of Government thus contrived and framed, ſets forth to us q rage 1 
5 ö a . oſt 
lively character of that great Wiſdom and Moderation, which then 
ruled the heads and hearts of the Frimitive Chriſtians; and which iſ 
when men have ſearched and ſtudied all other ways, (the abuſes inc. 
dent to this Government, through the corruptions of men and tines WM 
being retrenched) will be found the moſt agreeable to the Primitive M 
form, both as aſſerting the due intereſt of the Preſbyteries, and alloy. WM 
ing the due honour of Epiſcopacy, and by the joynt harmony of both 
carrying on the affairs of the Church with the greateſt Unity, Concord Wl 
and Peace. Which form of Government I cannot ſee how any pollible B 
reaſon can be produced by either party, why they may not with cheu- Ml 
fulneſs embrace it. | 1 
Secondly, Another evidence that Jerome by decretum ef? did not wean 
an order of the Apoſtles themſelves ; it is by the words which folloy Ml 
the matter of the decree, viz. Ut ums de Preſoyteris elethus ſuperpne- Wi 
retur ceteris, one choſen not only our of, but by the Preſbyters, ſhould WM 
be {et above the reſt ; for ſo Ferome muſt, be underſtood ; for the Apo- 
ſtles could not themſelves chooſe out of all Preſbyteries one perſon to 
be ſet above the reſt ; and withal the inſtance brought of the Church WM 
of Alexandria makes it evident to be meant of the chooſing by the Pre- 
ſbyters, and not by the Apoſtles. Beſides, did Jerome mean chooſing WM 
by the Apoſtles, he would have given ſome intimations of the hand the WM 
Apoſtles had in it: which we ſee not in him the leaſt ground for. 
And as for that pretence, that Eccleſie conſuetudo is Apoſtolica Traditio, i 
I have already made it appear that Apoſtolica Traditio in Jerome, is n-. 
thing elſe but Conſuetudo Eccleſiæ, which I ſhall now confirm by a preg-· 
nant and unanſwerable teſtimony out of Jerome himſelf, Unaquequ 
provincia abundet in ſenſu ſuo, & precepta majorum leges Apo//cucul 
arbitretur, Let every province abound in its own ſenſe, and account 1 
the ordinances of their Anceſiors as of Apoſtolical Laws, Nothing 
could have been ſpoken more fully to open to us what Jerome meal 
by Apoſolical traditions, viz. the practice of the Church in former 
ages, though not coming from the Apoſtles themſelves. Thus va 
have once more cleared Jerome and the truth together; I only vu 
all that are of his judgment for the practice of the Primitive Church; 
were of his temper for the practice of their own, and while te 


moderated, and joyned with Preſbyteries ) they may embrace it, 
not only a lawful, but very uſeful conſtitution in the Church of God | 
By which we may ſee what an excellent temper may be found out 
moſt fully conſonant to the primitive Church for the manageme" 
of ordinations , and Church power, vis. by the Preſidency of tag I 
Biſhop and the concurrence of the Preſbytery. For the 1op gallang 
of Epiſcopacy can never be ſo well managed for the right leet I 
ing the ſhip of the Church, as when it is joyned with the unde 1 
ſails of a moderate Preſbytery. So much ſhall ſuffice to {peak - 3 
as to the power of | ordination, which we have found to be ny I 
from the Synagogue, and the cuſtoms obſerved m it, tranſplanted 1 
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There are yet ſome things remaining as to ordination, wherein the g. 14. 
Church did imitate the Synagogue; Which will admit of a quick diſ- 

mich, as the ninnber of the perſons, which under the Synagogue were always 

to be at leaſt zhree, This being a fundamental conſtitution among the 

ſews, 1 by their writings, 1Whwa pt nIAD Ordination of Preſ- Miſnagyc. 


byters, by laying on of hands, mnit be done by three at the leaſt. To the ſame ee} ” : 
urpoſe Maimonides, NUTU2 RR y dνm MWD WNW NIDL PROD PR) Tir.Sanhed. 


ley did not ordain any by impoſition of hands into a power of judi- 4. 4. 53: 
2 without the number of = : Sr number 1 E 8 
1 and Poſtellus conceive neceſſary to be all ordained themſelves 3 <2: 6. 

dut Mr. Selden thinks it was ſufficient if there were but one of 
dat number ſo ordained, who was to be as principal in the action Nee 
whoſe opinion is favoured by Maimonides, who adds to the words laſt * 
ted out of him: Of which Three, one at the leaſt muit be ordained him- 

ff, Let us now ſee the parallel in the Church of God. The firſt 
flemn ordination of Elders under the Goſpel, which ſome think to be 

et down as à pattern for the Church to bollow, is that we read of, 

{fs 13. 1, 2, 3. which was performed by three; for we read in the firſt 
rerſe, that there were in the Church at Antioch, five Prophets and 
Teachers, Barnabas, Simeon, Lucius, Manaen, and Saul, of theſe five 
the Holy Ghoſt ſaid, hat two muſt be ſeparated for the work where- 
t God had called them, which were Barnabas and Saul; there re- 
min only the other three, Simeon, Lucius, and Manaen, to lay their 
hands on them, and ordain them to their work. Accordingly thoſe who | 
tell us that James was ordained Biſhop of Feruſalem, do mention the ,,,, hit 
three Apoſtles, who concurred in the ordaining of him. But moſt re- Fecte.tib.2; 
markable for this purpoſe is the Canon of the Nicene Council, wherein .. 

tis number is ſet down as the regular number for the ordination of Bi- 

ſhops, without which it was not accounted Canonical. The words are Car i: 
thele, Emiowomey c dig & a marley TH oy empyeor HS 88 5 
% duggpts ein a Tomo, n Set N ſuony avdſwny, n Si pings os, Is a> 

I. Tpes SN . avas ouwag pres, cup Up wotvar x; TH dm Y o- 

nHpirwr Oct termed mw), dr THIN yeaepmaIEY moles i. C. The ordination of 

« Liſbop ſhould, if poſſible, be performed by all the Biſhops of the Province, 

wich if it cannot eaſily be done, either through ſome urgent neceſſity, or 

lle tediouſneſs of the way, three Biſhops, at leaſt, mutt be there, for the 

wing it, which may be ſufficient for the ordination, if thoſe that ate abſent 

ch expreſs their conſent, and by Letters approve of the doing of it. To * TE 
the ſame purpoſe Theodoret, Kavovts las uU mh; empyias Tis bng- lib.s. c. 2.2, 
unvs 1ehdum, ; au mbAuv Secs TErAY bod Toy M mw yaggloviau ape V. Juſtel 
vn Wed, The Canons enjoin All the Biſhops of the Province to be Preſent nor: in. Ca- 
« the ordination of one; and forbid the ordination of any, without three von. Uni- 
being preſent at it. Thus we ſee how the conſtitution of the Syna- 
5 was exactly obſerved in the Church, as to the number of the per- 
lns concurring to a regular ordination. The laſt thing as to ordinati- 
an, bearing Analogy to the Synagogue, is the effe& of this ordination 
pon the perſon. It was the cuſtom of the Jews, to ſpeak of all that 
ere legally ordained among them, nw pvoy MW and the Divine 
Preſence or Shechinah reſted upon them, which ſometimes they called 
rg the Holy Spirit, ſuppoſed to be in a peculiar manner preſent | 
der this ſolemn ſeparation of them from others in the world, and de- 
anon of them unto God. Anſwerable to this may that of our Savi- 
dur be, when he gives his Apoſtles authority to preach! the Goſpel, he 
Vu 2 doth 
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Joh. a0. 21. doth it in that form of words, Receive ye the Holy Ghoſt; and 


of years, therefore perſons of age and experience were commonly cho-Wif 


Exod. 3. 
16. 18. 

4. 29. 
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Church under the Goſpel: A name importing duty more than honoun 


fore to ſhew what kind of power and duty the name Preſbyter impote 


"a 
ew. 
whoſe ſin 


4 . p 1 y b the 
ordination received a moral faculty or right to exerciſe that — 24 In 


were ordained to; ſo under the Goſpel, all who are ordained accord 
to Goſpel rules, have a right, authority, and power conveyed there 
for the diſpenſing of the Word and Sacraments. Which right and Tc 
muſt not be conceived to be an internal indelible character, as the Papitts 
groundleſly conceive, but a moral legal right, according to the Laus of 
Chriſt, becauſe the perſons ordained do not act in it in a natural, but , 
moral capacity, and fo the effect muſt be moral, and not phyſical, which 
they muſt ſuppoſe it to be, who make it a Character, and that indelible 
Thus much may ſerve to clear how ordination, in all its circumſtances 
was derived from the Jewiſh Synagogue. 1 
The other thing remaining to be ſpoken to, as to the correſpondence Mf 
of the Church with the Synagogue in its conſtitution, is, what order 
the Apoſtles did ſettle in the ſeveral Churches of their plantation, for 
the ruling and ordering the affairs of them. Before I come to ſpeak ſo 
much to it as will be pertinent to our preſent purpoſe and deſign, ve 
may take notice of the ſame name for Church-rulers under the Goſpeh 
which there was under the Synagogue, vis. that of Preſbyters, The M 
name Preſtyter, as the Heb. d though it originally import age, ye by 
way of connotation it hath been looked on as a name both of digniq 
and power. Becauſe Wiſdom was ſuppoſed to dwell with a multitude 


ſen to places of honour and truſt, and thence the name importing ace, 
doth likewiſe carry dignity along with it. Thence we read in the time 
of Moſes, how often the Elders were gathered together. Thence EM 
Ser is called Wa jn Gen. 24. 2. which the Greek renders wpes6n6.l 
$ oruias the Seignior Domo, the chief Officer in his houle ; and fo we 
read, Gen. 50. 6. BY WR pt the Elders of the Land of Egypt. Solf 
the Elders of Midian, the Elders of Iſrael, the Elders of the Cities, lo 
among the Greeke, q4proie for their Council of State; and among tha 
Latins Senatus, and our Saxon Aldermen, in all importing both age ad 
honour and power together. But among the Jews, in the times ot the 
Apoſiles, it is moſt evident that the name wpeo6umeyg: imported not on 
ly dignity, but power; the Preſbyters among the Jews having a powet 
both of judging and teaching given them by their Semicha or ordirut 
on. Now under the Goſpel the Apoſtles retaining the name and tis 
manner of ordination, but not conferring that judiciary power by 
which was in uſe among the Jews, to ſhew the difference between tf 
Law and the Goſpel, it was requiſite ſome other name ſhould be ge 
to the Governours of the Church, which ſhould qualiſie the wo! 
tance of the word Preſbyters to a ſenſe proper to a Goſpel-ſtatez wii 
was the original of giving the name &Hoxom to the Governours of ti 


and not a title above Preſbyter, but rather uſed by way of dinuputid 
and qualification of the power implied in the name of Preſbyter. There 


in the Church, the Office conveyed by that name is:call'd S] A 
Preſbyters are ſaid &Hoy9nar, 1 Pet. 5. 2. where it is oppoſed to that 


TW: ERtVed TH] , Lording it over the people, as was the cuſtom q 
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ne Preſbyters among the Jews. So that if we determine things by im- 
-,rtance of words, and things ſignified by them, the power of ordinati- 
"1 was proper to the name wpzo6mp©- and not bHoxgr@s, becauſe the 
-rmer name did then import that power, and not the latter. We come 
therefore from the names to the things then implyed by them, and the 
Offices eſtabliſhed by the Apoſtles for the ruling of ChHurches. But uy 
gelen being not to diſpute the arguments of either party, (vis. tlioſe 
oho conceive the Apoſtles ſetled the Government of the Church in 
in abſolute parity 3 or elſe by ſuperiority and ſubordination among the 
led Officers of the Church) but to lay down thoſe Principles which 
my equally concern both, in order to accommodation: I find not my 
F at preſent concerned to debate what is brought on either fide for 
the maintaining their particular opinion, any farther than thereby the 
Apoſtles intentions are brought to have been to bind all future Churches 
to obſerve that individual form they conceived was in practice then. 
All that I have to ſay then concerning the courſe taken by the Apo- 
ſlles in ſetling the Government of the Churches, (under which will 
be contained the full reſolution of what I promiſed, as to the corre- 
ſondency to the Synagogue in the Government of Churches) lies in 
theſe three Propoſitions, which I now ſhall endeavour to clear, viz; 
That neither can we have that certainty of Apoſtolical praftice, which is 
wceſſary to conſtitute a Divine right : Nor, Secondly, is it probable that 
the Apoſtles did tie themſelves up to any one fixed courſe in modeling 
Churches Nor, Thirdly, if they did, doth it neceſſarily follow that we 
mult obſerve the ſame. If theſe three conſiderations be fully cleared, we 
may ſee to how little purpoſe it is to diſpute the ſignificancy and ini- 
portance of words and names, as uſed in Scripture, which hitherto 
the main quarrel hath been about. I therefore begin with the Fir# 
ot thele, That we cannot arrive to ſuch an abſolute certamty what courſe 
the Apoſiles took in governing Churches, as to infer from thence the only 
divine right of that one form which: the ſeveral parties imagine comes the 
ware to it, This I ſhall make out from theſe following arguments. 
tr, From the equivalency of the names, and the doubtfulnefs of 
their ſignification from which the Form of Government uſed in the 
New Teſtament ſhould be determined. That the form of Government 
nult be derived from the importance of the names of Biſhop and Preſ- 
bjict, is hotly pleaded on both ſides. But if there can be no cettain 
way found out whereby to come to a determination of the certain 
{enſe of thoſe names in Scripture, we are never like to come to any 
certain knowledge of the things ſignified by thoſe names. Now there 
ba fourfold equivalency of the names Biſhop and Preſbyter taken no 
ice of, 1. That both ſhould fignifie the ſame thing, vis. a Preſpyter fen. 4. 


u the modern notion, i. e. one acting in a parity with others for the % 57% 3 


cap. 6, 


borernment of the Church: And this ſenſe is evidently aſſerted by Vindicat. | 
ſlegdor er, Sang Tvs proc uTipys 12A4 d N T6 $08 oiov n d moMes SS- N 
Gus lu TA, TOfaghyervs The Apoſile, Acts 20. 28. Phil. 1. 1. Titus 1. in 1Tim. 3 
+ t Tim. 3. 1. doth by Biſhops mean nothing elſe but Preſbyters ; other- " 

Pile it were impaſſible for more Biſhops to govern one City. 2; That both 

it them ſhould ſignitie promiſcuouſly ſometimes a Biſhop, and ſome- 

nes a Preſbyter; ſo Chryſoftome, and after him ¶ cumenius and Theo- 

? ae, in Phil. 1. Sengrus +% EG Up N, Te J Cnoveyuy This 

en and in Acts 20. 28. renn This 8 Ai, ou e HNA 
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336 The Divine Right of Forms 
Mionôirus; onweiwltoy Timo de he, x, & vd wes Tim BSO, 905 
ÞLAuT mas, 10 Sic A eO. Ti xo rpc ans. Where they aſſert Fa 
Community and promiſcuous uſe of the Names in Scripture ; ſo tft z 
Biſhop is ſometimes called a Presbyter, and a Presbyter ſometimès called 
a Biſhop. 3. That the Name Biſhop, always imports a ſingular Biſhop. 
but the name Presbyter is taken promiſcuouſſy both for Biſhop and Pre.” 
byter. 4. That both the Names Biſhop and Presbyter, do import only 
one thing in Scripture, vis. the Office of a fingular Biſhop in eve 
Church; which Senſe, though a Stranger to Antiquity, is above aj 
other embraced by a late very learned Man, who hath endeavoured hy 
ſet Diſcourſes to reconcile all the Places of Scripture where the Name 
occur to this Senſe, but with what Succeſs it is not here a Place to ex. | 
amine. By this Variety of Interpretation of the Equivalency of the 


— 


Fax Il. 


Names of Biſhop and Presbyter, we may ſee how far the Argument | 

from the promiſcuous uſe of the Names is from the Controverſſe in n 
hand; unleſs ſome evident Arguments be withal brought, that the E. , 
quivalency of the Words cannot poſſibly be meant in any other Senſe F 

than that which they contend for. Equivocal Words can never of then. : 

{elves determine what Senſe they are to be taken in, becauſe they art L 
equivocal, and ſo admit of different ſenſes. And he that from the uſe n 

of an equivocal word would infer the neceſſity only of one ſenſe, whe f 

the word is common to many, unleſs ſome other argument be brouglt WA : 
inforcing that neceſſity, will be ſo far from perſuading others to the ſane WM ,. 
belief, that he will only betray. the weakneſs and ſhortneſs of © his own WM ., 

Tacitus Fealoh; When Auguſtus would be called only Princeps Senatus, could p 
bit. lib. 1. any one infer from thence, that certainly he was only the pos, in the 0 
Senate, or elſe that he had ſuperiority of power over the Senate, when 0 

that title might he indifferent to either of thoſe ſenſes? All that can be 1 

7 infer d from the promiſcuous ſenſe of the words, is that they may be WM ;- 
underſtood only in this ſenſe ; but it muſt be proved that they can be I 
underſtood in no other ſenſe, before any one particular form of G. 
vernment as neceſſary can be inferred from the uſe of them. If no. il 
withſtanding the promiſcuous uſe of the name Biſhop and Presbyter, cither th 

that Presbyter may mean a Biſhop, or that Biſhop may mean a Pres 0 

byter, or be ſometimes uſed for one, ſometimes for the other; what & 
ground can there be laid in the equivalency of the words which can 0 

: infer the only divine right of the form of Government couched in any fr 
one of thoſe ſenſes? So likewiſe it is in the titles of Angels of ttt . 
Churches; If the Name Angel imports no incongruity, though taken th 

only for the ax mv in the Jewiſh Synagogue, the publick Miniſter of ſu 

the Synagogue, called the Angel of the Congregation, what power ll W. 

be inferred from thence, any more than ſuch an officer was invelted ti 

with? Again if the Tpoz5ws or Preſident of the Aſſembly of Presbyters lt 

might be ſo called: what ſuperiority can be deduced thence, any mote 01 

than ſuch a one enjoys? Nay if in the Prophetical ſtile, an unity ma Uh 

be ſet down by way of Repreſentation of a Multitude : what Evidenc: le. 
can be brought from the name, that by it ſome one particular Petion th 

muſt be underſtood? And by this means Timothy may avoid being charged 7: 

Rev. 2. 4. 23th leaving his firſt love, which he muſt of neceſſity be, by thoſe tat i 
make him the Angel of the Church of Epbeſus at the time of writo de 

theſe Epiſtles. Neither is this any ways ſolved by the Anſwer geri d. 

that the name Angel is repreſentative of the whole Church, and fo then C 

01 


bp no neceſſity, the Angel ſhould be perſonally guilty of it. For 5 
k ge, 
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it ſeems ſtrange that the whole diffuſive body of the Church ſhould be 
charged with a crime by the name of the Angel, and he that is particu- 
urly meant by that name ſhould be free from it. As if a Prince ſhould 
cherze the Major of a Corporation as guilty of rebellion, and by it 
ould only mean that the Corporation was guilty, but the Major Was in- 
nocent himſelf. Secondly, if many things in the Epiſtles be directed to 
he Angel, but yet ſo as to concern the whole body, then of neceſſity 
he Angel mult be taken as repreſentative of the body; and then wh 

my not the word Angel be taken only by way of repreſentation of the 
dody it ſelf, either of the whole Church, or which is far moreprobable, 
of the Conſeſſus or order of Preſbyters in that Church? We ſee what 
miſerably unconcluding arguments thoſe are which are brought for any 
orm of Government from Metaphorical or Ambiguous expreſſions, or 
mes promiſcuouſly uſed, which may be interpreted to different ſenſes: 
What certainty then can any rational man find what the form of Go- 
rerninent was in the Primitive times, when only thoſe arguments are 
uſed which may be equally accommodated to different forms? And with- 
gut fuch a certainty with what confidence can men ſpeak of a Divine 
ght of any one particular form? Secondly, the uncertainty of the Pri- 
mite form is argued, from the places moſt in controverfie about the 
form of Government; becauſe that without any apparent incongruity 
they may be underſtood of either of the different forms. Which I ſhall 
make out by going through the ſeveral places. The Controverſy then 
en foot is this, (as it is of late ſtated) whether the Churches in the 
primitive times were governed by a Biſhop only and Deacons, or by a 
College of Presbyters acting in a parity of power? The places inſiſted 


3. I. Titus 1. 5. the thing in controverſy is, whether Biſhops with Dea- 
cms, or Presbyters in a parity of power, are underſtood in theſe places? 
begin then in order with Ace 11. 30. the firſt place wherein the name 
=p: pot occurs, as applied to the officers of the Chriſtian Church: 
Thoſe that are for a Collegeof Presbyters, underſtand by theſe Elders 
thoſe of the Church of Jeruſalem, who did govern the Affairs of that 


&rſtand not the local Elders of Jeruſalem, but the ſeveral Biſhops of the 
Churches of Juden. Let us now ſee whether there be any evidence 
tom che place to determine which of theſe two muſt neceſſarily be un- 
(erſtood, There is nothing at all mentioned in the place, but only 
lt 11602 the occaſion of the Famine they ſent relief to the Brethren of 
Judea, end ſent it to the Elders by the hands of Barnabas and Saul; 
Which might either be to the Elders of the Church at Feruſalem to be 
tributed to the ſeveral Churches of Judea, or elſe to the ſeveral Pa- 
lors of thoſe Churches either collectively as met together at Teruſalem 
orccerve this contribution, or diſtributively as they were in their ſeveral 
Gurches. The relief might be ſent to all the Brethren of Fudea, and 
het either be conveyed to the particular Elders of Feruſalem to ſend it 
broad, or to the 9 5 Elders of the Churches within the circuit of 
Julza, But other places are broughtby both parties for their particular 
lenſe in this; As Ads 15. 6. here indeed mention is made of the Apo- 
les and Elders together at Jeruſalem, but nothing expreſſed whereby we 
uy know whether the fixed Elders of that Church, or elſe the Elders 
k all the Churches of Judea aſſembled upon this ſolemn occaſion of the 


James, 


on, on both ſides are theſe, Act. 1 1. 30. Af 14. 23. Ads 28. 17. 1 Tim. 


Church; thoſe that are for a ſolitary Epiſcopacy by theſe Elders un- 


duncil of the Apoſtles there. So A&#s 21. 11. when Paul went in to 
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been with them at all ſeaſons, Now Paul did not remain all the timeat 


Adverſ. 


hereſ. I. 1. 


Cap. 14. 


ſenſe, but that we can find nothing in the ſeveral places which doth le. 


18855 it is ſaid that All the Elders were preſent. No more certaing 
ere neither; for either they might be the fixed officers of that Churg) 
meeting with James upon Paul's coming; or elſe they might be the Fl. 
ders of the ſeveral Churches of Fudea met together, not to take Account 
of Paul's Miniſtry (as ſome improbably conjecture,) but aſſembled tos 
gether there at the Feaſt of Pentecoſt, at which Paul came to Jeruſal- 
which is more probable upon the account of what we read, v. 20. of 0 
many thouſand believing Fews then at Jeruſalem who were zealou ; 
the Law: who in all probability were the believing Jews of Jude 
who did yet obſerve the annual Feſtivals of Feruſalem, and ſo moft like. 
ly their ſeveral Elders might go up together with them, and there be 
with James at Paul's coming in to him. No certainty then of the 
Church of 7eruſalem how that was governed; whether by Apoſtle 
themſelves, or other unfixed Elders, or only by James who exerciſe] 
his Apoſtle-ſhip moſt there, and thence afterwards called the Biſhop af 
Jeruſalem. We proceed therefore to the government of other Churches; 
and the next place is, Acts 14. 23. And when they had ordained then 
Elders in every Church. Here ſome plead for a plurality of Elders x 
fixed in every Church; but it is moſt evident, that the words hold true 
if there was but one in each Church. For agT &x2yciay here and p! 
mdduy Titus 1. 5. (for both places will admit of the fame anſwer ) dot 
ſignifie no more then oppidatim, or Eccleſiatim, as Ra gradatin, 
„duden, viritim, i uipO. particulatim, 3 xwwn vicatim. No 
more then is imported than that Elders were ordained, City by Cit, 
or Church by Church, as we would render it, and thereby nothing 1s - 
preſſed but that no Church wanted an Elder, but not that every Church 
had more Elders than one. But the place moſt controverted is, Atts 20, 
17. And from Miletus, Paul ſent to Epheſus, and called the Elders of the 
Church. Thoſe that ſay theſe Elders were thoſe only of the Church of 
Epheſiis, ſeem to be moſt favoured by the article 71s &xxAnoias as leem- 
ing to apply itto that particular Church of Epheſus, and by the Syria 
verſion which renders it, Venire fecit Presbyteros Eccleſiz Epheſi; tothe 
ſame purpoſe likewiſe Hierome underſtands it. On the contrary thols 
that ſay that theſe Elders were thoſe of the ſeveral Churches of 4% 


are favoured by v. 18. that from the firſt day he came into Aſia, be tas 


Fpheſus, as appears by Aci 19. 10, 22, 26. where he is ſaid to pred 
the word abroad in 4/ia and fo in probability Churches were plant 
and Rulers ſetled in them; and that theſe were at this time called to . 
letus by Paul, is the expreſs affirmation of Ireneus; In Mileto enim di 
vocatis Epiſcopis & Presbyteris, qui erant ab Epheſo & a reliquis proxims 
civitatibus, quoniam ipſe feſtinavit Hieroſolymis Pentecoſtem agere. Here 
is nothing then either in the text or antiquity, that doth abſojutely be 
termine whence theſe Elders came; but there may be a probabiuty ® 
either fide ; and fo no certainty or neceſſity of underſtanding it eter 
way. And fo for the other places in Timothy and Titus, it is certall the 
care of thoſe Perſons did extend to many places; and therefore the El. 
ders or Biſhops made by them are not neceſſarily to be underſtood 0 
a Plurality of Elders in one place. Thus we ſee that there is no Het 
gruity in applying either of theſe two forms to the ſenſe of the wy 
in Queſtion. I diſpute not which is the true, or at leaſt more probable 
cular 


ceſſarily determine how they are to be underſtood as to one part! cl 
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aum of Government, which is the thing L now aim at the proving of. 


uud if neither form be repugnant to the ſenſe of theſe places, how can 


any” one be neceſſarily inferred from them? As if the ſeveral motions 

and phenomena of the Heavens may be with equal probability explained 
Lcording to the Ptolemaick or Copernican Hypotheſis, vis. about the 

reſt or motion of the Earth; then it neceſſarily follows, that from thoſe 
Phenomena no argument can be drawn evincing the _— of | the, one 
Hyotbeſis, and overturning the probability of the other. I that great 
vonder of Nature the flix and reflux of the Sea, might with equal con- 
eruity be ſolved according to the different opinions, of its being cauſed 
by ſubterraneous fires, or from the motion of the Moon, or the depreſ- 
fon of the Lunar vortex, or (which to me is far the moſt probable) by 
; motion of conſent of the Sea with all the other great bodies of the 
world, we ſnould find no neceſſity at all of entertaining one opinion a- 
boxe another, but to look upon all as probable, and none as certain, 
80 likewiſe for the compoſition and motion of all natural bodies, the 
ſeveral Hypotheſes of the old and new Philoſophy implying no apparent 
neongruity to nature, do make it appear that all or any of them, may 
be embraced as ingenious Romances in Philoſophy (as they are no more) 
but that none of them are the certain truth; or can be made appear ſo 
to be to the minds of men. So it is in controverſies in Theology, if the 
matter propounded to be believed, may as to the truth and ſubſtance of 
it beequally believed under different ways of explication, then there is 
fo neceſſity as to the believing the truth of the thing, to believe it under 
ſuch an explication of it, more than under another. As for inſtance, 
in the caſe of Chriſt's deſcent eis &de, if I may truly believe that 
Chriſt did deſcend es dd, whether by that we underſtand the ſtate of 
the dead, or a local deſcent to hell, then there is no neceſlity in order 
to the belief of the ſubſtance of that article of the ancient Creed ( cal- 
kd the Apoſtles ) under that reſtriction of a local deſcent. By this 
ume | ſuppoſe it 1s clear, that if theſe places of Scripture may be under- 
ſtood in theſe two different ſenſes of the word Elders, vis. either taken 
wile&ively in one City, or diſtributively in many, then there is no cer- 
unty which of theſe two ſenſes muſt be embraced, and ſo the form of 
Uhurch Government, which muſt be thence derived, is left ſtill at as 
great uncertainty as ever, notwithſtanding theſe places of Scripture 
trouzht to demonſtrate it; 6mp a Geige. | 

Thirdly, The uncertainty of the primitive Form of Government will 
E made appear from the Defe&iveneſs, Ambiguity, Partiality and Re- 
funzncy of the records of the ſucceeding ages which ſhould inform us 
vat Apoſtolical practice was. When men are by the force of the for- 
ver arguments driven off from Seripture, then they preſently run to 
ke ſanctuary in the records of ſucceeding ages to the Apoſtles. i Thus 
Hus no mean School-man, handling this very queſtion of the dif- 
krence of Biſhops and Preſbyters, very fairly quits the Scriptures, and 


'eoyteris ſuperiores, etſi non ita clarum eſt e ſacris literis, aliunde tamen 
{ir efficaciter probari poteſt.  Ingenuoutly ſaid however; but all the 
lculty is how a Jus divimum ſhould be proved when men leave the 
tures, which makes others ſo loth to leave this hold; although 
do it in effect, when they call in the help of ſucceeding ages to make 


Came into this Wood of Antiquity, wherein it will be eaſier to loſe 
| 4 our 


© Scripture ſpeak plain for them. We follow therefore the ſcent of 


= 


F. 16. 


akes himſelf. to other weapons. Quod autem jure divino ſint Epiſcopi In 2 
ib. 4. diſt. 
4. ſect 25. 
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— Far 
our ſelves then to find that which we are upon the purſuit of a Fur Div 
num of any one particular form of Government. 1 hand le now T 


the teſtimony of * (for the practice of it will call for a u 


lar diſcourſe afterwards) and herein I ſhall endeavour to ſhew __ 
competency of this Teſtimony as to the ſhewing what certain form gf 
Church Government was practiſed by the Apoſtles; for that I ſhall wn 
uſe of that fourfold argument from the defe&iveneſs of this Teftimon, 
from the Ambiguity of it, from the Partiality of it, and from the F. 
Pugnancy of it to its ſelf. Firſt, then for the defectiveneſs of the teſt. 
mony of Antiquity in reference to the ſhewing what certain formthe 
Apoſtles obſerved in ſetling the Government of Churches; A threefolq 
defectiveneſs I obſerve in it, as to places, as to times, as to Perſons 
bi Firſt defectiveneſs as to places; for him that would be fatisfie whit 
8 courle the Apoſtles took for governing Churches, it would be very t. 
quiſite to obſerve the uniformity of the Apoſtles practice in all Churches 

of their plantation. And if but one place varied, it were enough h 
| l | overthrow the neceſſity of any one form of Government, becauſe ther. 
| by it would be evident, that they obſerved no certain or conſtant courſe 

| | nor did they look upon themſelves asobliged foto do. Now the ground 
| f of the neceſſity of ſuch an univerſal Teſtimony as to places, is this: 
| We have already made it appear, that there is no Law of Chriſt ab. 
lutely commanding one form, and forbidding all other. We have n 

way then left to know whether the Apoſtles did look upon themſelye 

as bound to ſettle one form, but by their practice; this practice muſthe 

certain and uniform in them; this uniformity muſt be made known tos 

by ſome unqueſtionable way: the Scriptures they are very ſilent in i, 
mentioning very little more than Paul's practice, nor that fully and cle: 

ly; therefore we muſt gather it from antiquity, and the records of fol 

lowing ages: if theſe now fall ſhort of our expectation, and cannot 

give us an account of what was done by the Apoſtles in the ſevenl 
Churches planted by them, how is it poſſible we ſhould attain any ce 
tainty of what the Apoſtles practice was? Now that antiquity is f 
defective as to places, will appear from the general filence as to the 
Churches planted by many of the Apoſtles. Granting the truth( 

| what Euſebius tells us, That Thomas went into Parthia, Andrew itt 
Hiſt. Eccle;, Scythia, John into the lefler Aſia, Peter to the Jews in Pontus, Galia, 
14. 3. c. 1. Bythinia, Cappadocia, Aſia; beſides what we read in Scripture of Pa 
what a pitiful ſhort account have we here given in, of all. the Apoſtts 

travels, and their ſeveral fellow-labourers! And for. all theſe, little c 

nothing ſpoke of the way they took in ſetling the Churches by them 

planted. Who is it will undertake to tell us what courſe Audrem tool 

in Scythia, in governing Churches? If we believe the records of aft! 

ages, there was but one Biſhop, vis. of Tomis for the whole Countte) 

how different is this from the pretended courſe of Paul ſetting up a fin 

Biſhop in every City? where do we read of the Preſbyteries ſetled 

Thomas in Parthia or the Indies? what courſe Philip, Bartholomen, Ma 

them, Simon Lelotes, Mathias took: might not they for any thing 

know, ſettle another kind of Government from what we read Paul, Pet 

or John did, unleſs we had ſome evidence that they were all bound! 

obſcrve the fame? nay, what evidence have we what courſe Peter took 

the Churches of the circumciſion ? Whether he left them to their Wy 

gogue way or altered it, and how and wherein? Theſe things alt 

be made appear, to give men a certainty of the way and A 


ee » 
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"Fes did obſerve in the ſetling Churches by them planted. | But in- 

nead of this, we have a general ſilence in antiquity, and no hing but 

the forgeries of latter ages to ſupply the vacuity : whereby they fil- 
ed up empty places as Plutarch expreſſeth it, as Geographers do maps Pl. in 
nich ſome fabulous creatures of their own invention. Here is work 7%: 
"ow for a Nicephorus Callifthus, a Simeon Metaphraſler, the very Ja- 
jus de Voragine of the Greek Church, (as one well calls him) thoſe 
wtorical Tinkers , that think to mend a hole where they find it, and 
wake three inſtead of it. This is the firſt defect in antiquity as to 

aces, The ſecond is as obſervable as to times; and what is moſt con- 
ſderable: Antiquity is moſt defective where 'tis moſt uſeful, vis. in 
the time immediately after the Apoſtles, which muſt have been moſt 
helpful to us in this inquiry. For who dare with confidence believe 
the conjectures of Erſebzrs at three hundred years diſtance from Apo- 
folical times, when he hath no other teſtimony to vouch, but the 
Hypotypoſes of an uncertain Clement (certainly not he of Alexandria, if 

,. Scaliger may be credited) and the Commentaries of Hegeſippus , 
whoſe relation and authority are as queſtionable as many of the reports 
of Evſebius himſelf are in reference to thoſe elder times: for which 1 
need no other Teſtimony, but Hiſebius in a place enough of its ſelf to 
blaſt the whole credit of antiquity, as to the matter now in debate, 
for ſpeaking of Paul and Peter, and the Churches by them planted, and 
coming to enquire after their ſucceſſors, he makes this very ingenuous 
confeſſion. Oct 5 Tray , Y Tunes Y CyMwTaA} QagoroTes Tas weys num poet Miſe 
| pldoas Ich WO ivei ed αννꝗ nov CAKANO) Us . 1 patOop emrey * MN om * 
M 00v5 ay ais £5 N TIdurs Qwyar αν,α C, Say you ſo? Is it ſo. bard 

4 matter to find out who ſucceeded the Apoſiles in the Churches planted 

by them, unleſs it he thoſe mentioned in the writings of Paul? What be- 

comes then of our unqueſtionable line of ee of the Biſhops of 

ereral Churches, and the large Diagramms made of the Apoſtolical 
Churches, with every ones name ſet down in his order, as if the Writer 

had been Clarenceaux to the Apoſtles themſelves ? Is it come to this at 

aſt that we have nothing certain, but what we have in Scriptures ? 

ad muſt then the Tradition of the Ghurch be our rule to interpret 
dciptures by? An excellent way to find out the truth doubtleſs, to 

bend the rule to the crooked ſtick; to make the Judge ſtand to the opi- 

non of his Lacquey , what ſentence he ſhall paſs upon the cauſe in 
Queſtion : to a Scripture ſtand cap in hand to tradition to know 
Fhether it may have leave to ſpeak or no? Are all the great outcries of 
apoſtolical tradition, of perſonal ſucceſſion, of unquettionable records 

&olved at laſt into the Scripture its ſelf by him from whom all theſe 

long pedegrees are fetched? then let ſuceeſſion know its place, and 
kam to vail bonnet to the Scriptures? And withal let men take heed 
fk over-reaching themſelves when they would bring down ſo large a 
(atalogue of ſingle Biſhops from the firſt and pureſt times of the 
urch? for it will be hard for others to believe them, when Euſebius 
otellerh it is ſo hard to find them. Well might Scaliger then com- 
Win that the Interval from the laſt chapter of the Acts to the middle 
i Trajan, in which time Quadratus and Ignatius began to flouriſh, was 
Mus d, as Varro ſpeaks, a meer Chaos of time filled up with Proteg. in 
be rude conceptions of Papias, Hermes and others, who like Hannibal Cor. E 
Men they could not find a way through, would make one either by 

* or fraud. But ver, Thirdly , here is another defect ni 
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that of time, which is that of perſons; ariſing not only from 2 a 

feck of records, the Diptychs of the Church being loſt, wich woa 

have acquainted us with the times of ſuffering of the ſever] Mar 

22 y them called their Natalitia) at which times their ſeveral names * 
—_— inrolled in theſe Martyrologies, which ſome as Junius obſerves; * 
ignorantly miſtaken for the time of their being made Biſhops de 
places wherein their names were entred, as Anacletus, Cletus, and © Xing 

at Rome; I ſay the defect as to perſons not only ariſeth hence, but de 

cauſe the Chriſtians were ſo much harraſſed with perſecutions that 

they could not have that leiſure then to write thoſe things which the 
leiſure and peace of our ages have made us fo eagerly inquiſitive fe 
Hence even the Martyrologies are ſo full ſtuffed with Fables, itnet 
one for all, the famous Legend of Catharina who ſuffered , ſay they 
Oo in Diocletian's time. And truly the ſtory of Ignatius (as much as it ö 
ap. 16, defended with his Epiſtles) doth not ſeem to be any of the moſt probe. 
ble. For wherefore ſhould Ignatius of all others be brought to Rome 

to ſuffer, when the Proconſuls and the præſides provinciarum did every 
where in time of perſecution execute their power in puniſhing Chri- 
ſtians at their own tribunals, without ſending them ſo Jong a Journey 

to Rome to be martyr'd there? And how came, Ignatius to make ſo mz 

ny and ſuch ſtrange excurſions as he did by the ſtory, if the ſoldins 

that were his guard were ſo cruel to him, as he complains they were) 

Now all thoſe uncertain and fabulous narrations as to perſons then, 2. 

riſing from want of ſufficient records made at thoſe times, make it more 
evident how incompetent a Judge Antiquity is as to the certainty of 
things done in Apoſtolical times. If we ſhould only ſpeak of the . 
bulous Legends of the firſt planters of Churches in thele Weſtern parts 

we need no farther evidence of the great defect of Antiquity as to per 

ſons. Not to go out of our own nation ; Whence come the ſtories of 
Peter, Fames , Paul, Simon, Ariſtobulus, beſides Foſeph of Arimatbes, 

and his company, all being preachers of the Goſpel, and planters ot 
Churches here, but only from the great defect in Antiquity as to the 
Records of Perſons imployed in the ſeveral places for preaching te 
Goſpel? Thus much to ſhew the defectiveneſs as to the records of 2. 
tiquity, and thereby the incompetency of them for being a way to ind 

out the certain courſe the Apoſtles took in ſettling and governing Chu 
ches by them planted. ; 
§. 17. The next thing ſhewing the incompetency of the records of the 
Church for deciding the certain form of Church Government in the 
poſtles times, 18, the Ambiguity of the Teſtimony given by thoſe re- 

cords. A Teſtimony ſufficient to decide a controverſie, mult be pi 

and evident, and muſt ſpeak full and home to the caſe under debate. 

Now if 1 make it appear that antiquity doth not ſo ; nothing We 

can be evident from thence, but that we are left, to as great uncerur 

ties as before. The matter in controverſie is, whether any in a age 

riour order to Preſbyters were inſtituted by the Apoſtles themſelves for 

the regulating of the Churches by them planted ? for the prove 4 
which, three things are the moſt infiſted on; #r/?, the Perſonal ſuccell 

fron of ſome perſons to the Apoſtles and Churches by them plantel 
Secondly, the appropriating the name Zoo to Biſhops in a ſuper 

order to Preſbyters, after the Apoſtles deceaſe ; . Thirdly, the Churches 
owning the order of Epiſcopacy as of Divine inſtitution. If no t 

ean make theſe three things evident; Firft , that perſonal ful 
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ſiobt be without ſuch ſuperiority of order; Secondly, that the names 
of Biſhop and Preſbyters Were Common after the Aiſtinction between them 

0 introduced, and Thirdly, that the Church did not own Epiſcopicy as 

Divine inſtitution, but Erclæſiaſtical; anti thoſe who” ſeem to ſpeak moſt 
it, do mean no more; I ſhall ſuppoſe enough done to invalidate the 

N of Antiquity as to the matter in hand. Firft, then for the 

matter of ſuccelſion in Apoſtolical Churches, I ſhall lay down theſe four 

things , to evince that the argument drawn from thence, cannot fully 

dear the certain courſe which the Apoſtles took in ſettling the Govern- 

ment of Churches. Firſt, that the Fucceſon might be only as to diffe- 

nt degree, and not as to à different order; where the ſucceſſion is 

dear nothing poſſibly can be inferred from it beyond this. For bare 

ſucceſſion implies no more than that there was one in thoſe Churches 

ſucceeding the Apoſtles, from whom afterwards the ſucceſſion was deri- 

ved, Now then, ſuppoſing only at preſent, that it was the cuſtom in | 

al the Churches at that time to be ruled by a college of Preſbyters : 

ating in a parity of power, and among theſe, one to fit as the N.. 

in the Sanbedrin , having a priority of order above the reſt in place, 

without any ſuperiority of power over his Colleagues 4 will notꝰche 

matter of ſucceſſion be clear and evident enough notwithſtanding -this ? 

Fucceſſion of perſons was the thing inquired for, and not a ſucceſſion of 

ower 3 if therefore thoſe that would prove a ſucceſſion of Apoſtolical 

power, can only produce a liſt and Catalogue of names in Apoſtolical 

Churches, without any evidence of what power they had, they appa- 

rently fail of proving the thing in queſtion, which is not, whether 

there might not be found out a liſt of perſons in many Churches deri- 

red from the Apoſtles times; but whether thoſe perſons did enjoy by 

way of peculiarity and appropriation to themſelves, that power, 

which the Apoſtles had 'over many Churches while they lived 2 Now 

this, the meer ſucceſſion will never prove, which will beſt appear by 

lome Parallel inſtances. At Achens after they grew weary of their ten 

ears "Apyorres, the people choſe nine every, year to govern the affairs 

of the Common- wealth; theſe nine enjoyed a Parity of power among 

themſelves, and therefore had a place where they conſulted together a- *Demsft. in, 

bout the matters of State, which was called Zrpzrinor, as * Demoſthe- Hidiam: 

iz, Plutarch and others tell us: Now although they enjoyed this e- 33 

quality of power, yet one of them had greater dignity than the reſt, V. Am 

and therefore was called Ap gan by way of excellency, and his name was ee e 

only ſet in the publick Records of that year, and there was called "Ap- Ennium de 
„ *mou@, and the year was reckoned from him, as + Pauſanias and 1 10 

Fils Pollux inform us. Here we ſee now the ſucceſſion clear in one Lacon. Pol. 

ingle perſon and yet no ſuperiority of power in him over his Col- 1 

lagues: The like may be obſerved among the Fyhori and Bidiæj at ö 

Warts ; the number of the Ephorz was always five from their firſt in- 

ſtitution by Lycurgus, and not nine (as the Greek Etymologiſt imagihes) payLacur. 

theſe enjoyed likewiſe a parity of power among them; but among theſe J, Nic. Cra- 

lo give name to the year, they made choice of one who was called Ap. Tacel. 

. here too, as the 2 at Athens, and him they called ed. ib. a. c. 4. 

T cop as Plutarch tells us. Where we have the very name ee 

atributed to him that had only this primacy of order without any ſupe- 

writy of power, which is uſed by Juſtin Martyr of the Prefident of 

Alſemblies among the Chriſtians. Now from hence we may rg 
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ſee that meer ſucceſſion of ſingle perſons named above the reſt; in the 
ſucceſſions in Apoſtolical Churches, cannot inforce any ſuperioriy f 
power in the perſons ſo named, above others ſuppoſed to be as joint & 
vernours of the Churches with them. I diſpute not whether it Jag 
ſo or no; whether according to Blonde! the ſucceſſion was from + % 
ef eepuTarnNeds , or whether by choice as at Alexandria; but 1 ry 
now ſhew that this argument from ſucceſſion is weak, and proves not 
at all the certainty of the power thoſe perions enjoyed. Second] 
This ſucceſſion is not ſo evident and convincing in all places. 4 N 
ought to be, to demonſtrate the thing intended. It is not enough to lber 
a liſt of ſome perſons in the great Churches of Feruſalem, Amiy,, 
Rome, and Alexandria, (although none of theſe be unqueſtionable 
but it ſhould be produced at Philippi, Corinth, Ceſarea, and in all the 
ſeven Churches of Aſia (and not only at Epheſirs ) and fo likewiſe in 
Creet ſome ſucceeding Titus, and not think men will be ſatisfied wih 
"TORR. the naming a Biſhop of Gortyna ſo long after him. But as I ſaid before 
in none of the Churches moſt ſpoken of is the ſucceſſion ſo clear a8 ix 
neceſſary. For at Jeruſalem it ſeems ſomewhat ſtrange how fifteen Bj. 
ſhops of the circumciſion ſhould be crouded into fo narrow a room 35 
they are, ſo that many of them could not have above two years time 
to rule in the Church. And it would bear an inquiry where the ſeat 
of the Biſhops of Feruſalem was from the time of the deſtruction of 
the City by Titus, (when the walls were laid even with the Ground 
by Muſonius) till the time of Adrian; for till that time the ſucceſſion 
of the Biſhops of the circumciſion continues. For Antioch , it is fr 
from being agreed, whether Evodius or Ignatius ſucceeded Peter, or 
Paul, or the one Peter and the other Paul; much: leſs at Rome, whe- Wl 
ther Cletus, Anacletus, or Clemens are to be reckon'd firſt (but of thele 
afterwards) At Alexandria where the ſucceſſion runs cleareſt, the origi 
nal of the power is imputed to the choice of Preſbyters, and to no di. 
vine inſtitution. But at Fpheſus the ſucceſſion of Biſhops from Tims 
thy is pleaded with the greateſt confidence, and the teſtimony brought 
Conc. Chal- from it is from Læontius Biſhop of Magneſia in the Council of Chalcedon, 
7 T 25 whoſe words are theſe am m2 ayiz Twugyts piyer yy ci Srl bh 
bm. Concil, art erfevorro πN is Cy epiaw £yaigpromMony. From Timothy t this ac 
Gr.La.To.3. there hath been a ſucceſſion of ſeven and twenty Biſhops, all of them r- 


* dained in Epheſus. I ſhall not inſiſt ſo much on the incompetency of 


i 


Rome. No wonder then if Leontius make Timothy Biſhop 0 
and derive the ſucceſſion down from him. But again, this was not an 
act of the Council its ſelf, but only of one fingle perſon deliver- 


ing his private opinion in it; and that which is moſt obſerrad 
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— that in the thing mainly inſiſted on by Leontius, he was con- 

uadicted in the face of the whole Council, by Philip a Preſbyter 

of (unſtant inople. For tlie caſe of Baſſianus and Stephen about their 

violent intruſion into the Biſhoprick of Epheſus ,.. being diſcuſſed be- 

tre the Council; a- queſtion. was, propounded by the Council 

where the Biſhop of Ey eſus was to be regularly ordained , accor- 

ling to the Canons, Leontins Biſhop of Magneſia ſaith ; that there 

had been twenty ſeven Biſhops of Epheſus from Timothy, and 

of them ordained in the place. His buſineſs was not to de- 

five exactly the ſucceſſion of Biſhops, but ſpeaking according to 

yuloar tradition, he inſiſts that all had been ordained there. Now 

if he be convicted of the crimen falſe in his m ty, no wonder if 

we meet with a miſtake in his azpep9;y, i. e. if he were out in his alle- 

ration, no wonder if he were deceived in his tradition. Now as to the 

ardination of the Biſhops in Epheſus, Philip, a Preſbyter of Conſtanti- 

wpl: convicts him of falſhood in that; For, faith he, John, Biſhop of 

Cmſantinople going into Aſia, depoſed tifteen-Biſhops there, and ordain- 

ed others in their room. And Aetius, Archdeacon of Conſtantinople, in- 

ſanceth in Caſtinus, Heraclides, Baſilius, Biſhops of Epheſus, all ordain- 

ed by the Biſhop of Conſtantinople. If then the certainty of ſucceſſion 

relies upon the credit of this Leontius, let them thank the Council of 

Chalcedon, who have ſufficiently blaſted it, by determining the cauſe 

zzainſt him in the main evidence produced by him. So much to ſhew 

how far the cleareſt evidence for ſucceſſion of Biſhops from Apoſtolical 

nes, is from being convincing to any rational man. Thirdly, The ſuc- 

ceſion ſo much pleaded by the Writers of the primitive Church, was not 

a ſucceſſion of perſons in Apeſtolical power, but. ſucceſſion in Apoſtolical 

wrine , which will be ſeen by a view of the places produced to that _ 

purpoſe, The firſt is that of Irenens, Quoniam valde longum eft in hoc dier. 

tali volumine omnium Eccleſiarum enumerare ſucceſſiones, maxime & an- _ . 

tquiſſme, &. omnibus congnite d gloriofifſumis duobus Apoſtolis Petro & 

Paulo Romz firndate & conſtitute Ecclefie, eam quam habet ab Apoſtolis 

naditionem, &. annunciat aim bominibus fidem, per ſucceſſiones Epiſcoporum 

pervenientes uſque ad nos, indicantes, confundimus onnies eos, &c. Where 

re ſee Ireneus doth the leaſt of all aim at the making out of a ſucceſ- 

lon of Apoſtolical power in the Biſhops he ſpeaks of, but a conveying 

af che doctrine of the Apoſtles down to them by their hands; (which 

G&rine is here called tradition, not as that word is abuſed by the Pa- 

pits to ſignifie ſomething diſtin& from the Scriptures, but as it ſignifies 

the conveyance of the doctrine of the Scripture its ſelf ) which is clear- 

by the beginning of that Chapter, Traditionem itaq; Apoſtolbrvm in 

'% mundo manifeſtatam in Eccleſia adeit perſpicere onmibus qui vera velint 

tire; G. babernus annumerare eos qui ab Apoſtolis inflituti ſunt Epi ſcopi 

n Ecclefits, &. ſucteſſores eorum uſq;, ad nos qui nibil tale docuerunt neq; 

"$1verunt, quale ab his deliratur. His plain meaning is, that thoſe 

Frtlons who were appointed by the Apoſtles to overſee and govern 

Churches, being ſufficient witneſſes themſelves of the Apoſtles doctrine, 

de conveyed it down to us by their ſucceſſors, and we cannot learn 

y ſuch thing of them, as Valentinus and his followers broached. We 

0 it is the doctrine ſtill he ſpeaks of, and not a word what power and 

Sy theſe Biſhops had over Preſbyters in their ſeveral Churches. 

0 the {ame purpoſe Tertullian, in that known ſpeech of his; Edant pe up. 

"gmes Eccleſrarum ſuarum, evolvant ordinem Epi ſcoporum ſuorum, ita per adverſ. has, 
| ies 'g e 94 : ſucceſ ret. cap. 32. 
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| what relation they had to th 
Church, any more than 1s implied in the general name of Eviſeopi, 1 ; 
what power they had over Preſbyters, only that there were fuch erden 
was ſufficient to his purpoſe, which was to preſcribe apaintt Haag, 
z. e. to non- ſuit them, or to give in general reaſons why they were ng 
to be proceeded with as to the particular debate of the things in queſtion 
9 between them. For preſcribere in the civil Law, ( whence Tertullian 
tranſplanted that word as many other into the Church) is, cum quis ad: 
verſarium certis exceptionibus removet @ lite conteſtandd, ita ut de ſumma 
rei neget agendum, eamve cauſam ex juris preſcripio judicandam : thres 
D: Virzin, ſorts of theſe preſcriptions Tertullian elſewhere mentions : Hoc exigen 
can. veritatem cui nemo preſcribere poteſt, non ſpatium temporum, non patr- 
nia perſonarum, non privilegium regiomem. Here he ſtands upon the fir} 
which is a preſcription of time, becauſe the doctrine which was contrs 
ry to that of the Hereticks, was delivered by the Apoſtles, and con- 
veyed down by their ſucceſſors, which was requifite to be ſhewed, in 
order to the making his prefcription good. Which he thus farther ex. 
Cap. 36. de plains: Age jam qui voles rurigſitatem melius exercere in negotio ſalti 
Praſcript. tuæ ; percurre Ecc leſias Apoſtolicas, apud quas ipſæ adbhuc Cathedre 4 
poſtolorum ſuis locis prefidentur, apud quas ipſæ authenticæ eorum lit. 
ræ recitantur, ſonantes vocem repreſentantes faciem uniuſcujuſſus 
Proxime eſt tibi Achaia; babes Corint hum. Si non longe et d Mace. 
nia, habes Philippos, habes Theſſalonicenſes. Si potes in Aſam tenunt 
habes Epheſum. Si autem Italia adjaces, habes 8 unde nobis qus 
que aucloritas preſto eff. What he ſpoke before of the perſons, he no 
{peaks of the Churches themſelves planted by the Apoſtles, which wh 
retaining the authentick Epiſtles of the Apoſtles ſent to them, did ter 
by ſufficiently preſcribe to all the novel opinions of the Hereticks. Wal 
ſee then evidently, that it is the do&rine which they ſpeak of as ui 
ſucceſſion, and the perſons no farther than as they are the conveys 
that doctrine ; either then it muſt be proved, that a ſucceſſion of long 
perſons in Apoſtolical power is neceflary for the conveying of'this d 
ctrine to men, or no argument at all can be .inferred from hence fo 
their ſucceeding the Apoſtles in their power, becauſe they are fad f 
41g. Ep.42. convey down the Apoſtolical doctrine to ſucceeding ages.  Wiud 
Auſtin's meaning, in that ſpeech of his, Radix Chriſtiane. ſocietalis | 
ſedes © arp & ſucceſſiones Epiſcoporum, certa per orbem propagaum 
| diffunditur. The root of Chriſtian ſociety, (i. e. the doctrine of the f. 
ſpel.) is ſpread abroad the world, through the channels of the p10 
Aug. Ep. 29. Ves and the tontinued ſucceſſions of Biſhops therein. And yet if we m 
believe the ſame Auſtin, Secundum honorum vocabula que jam Keck 
uſus abtinuit, Epiſcopatus Preſbyterio major eff. The difference bett 
_ » *Epiſcopacy and Freſbytery riſes from the cuſtom of the Church, ah 
buting a name of greater honour to thoſe it had ſet above otle 
And as for Tertullian, I believe neither party will ſtand to [us ju 
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Wa the original of Church- power: For he ſaith expreſly, Diff Exbore. 


ment 45 *- 2 Fong a „ 
ſfrentiam inter ordinem & plebem conſtituit Ecclæſiæ auctorita: 4 rhe 


VEL between Miniſters and people comes from the Church's authori- 
” unleſs he means ſomething more by the following words, & honor 
75 Ordinis conſeſſum ſanctificatus Deo, vi. that the honour which is 
ceived by ordination from the bench of Church- Officers, is ſanctified 
u God, i. e. by his appointment as well as bleſſing. For otherwiſe L 
vo not how to underſtand him. But, however, we ſee here he makes 
de Government of the Church to lie in a Conſeſſus ordinis, which 
now not otherwiſe to render, than by a bench of Preſbyters ; becauſe 
nly they were {aid in ordinem cooptari, who were made Preſpyters, and 
ot thoſe who were promoted to any higher degree in the Church, 
by the way we may obſerve. the original of the name of Holy-Ordets 
1 the Church, not as the Papiſts, and others following them, as tho 
+ noted any thing inherent, by way of (I know not what) character 
n the perſon, but becauſe the perſons ordained were thereby admitted 


ORDO SACERDOT. DET 
HERCULIS INVICTI. 


From hence the uſe of the word came into the Church, and thence 
Ordination, ex vi vocis Imports no more than ſolemn admiſſion into 
this order of Preſbyters ; and therefore it is obſervable, that laying on 
o hands never made men Prieſts under the Law, but only admitted 
them into publick Office. So much for Tertullian's Conſeſſus ordinis, 
which hath thus far drawn us out of our way, but we now return: 
And therefore, Fourthly, This perſonal ſucceſſion, ſo much ſpoken of, is 
ſmetimes attributed to Preſbyters, even after the diſtinction came into uſe 


6 eam iterum traditionem, que eſt ab Apoſtolis, que per ſucceſſiones Preſby- 
leur in Eccleſits cuſtoditur, provocamus eos qui adverſantur tradition, 
dent ſe non ſolum Preſtyteris ſed etiam Apoſtolis exiſtentes ſapientio- 
% G. Here he attributes the keeping of the tradition of Apoſtolical 
Wirine to the ſucceſſion of Preſbyters, which before he had done to 


rſyteris obaudire oportet, his qui ſucceſſionem babent ab Apoſtolis, ficut 43. 
Wendimus, qui cum Epiſcopatiis ſucceſſione, chariſma veritatis certum ſe- 
Onur placitum patris acceperunt. In this place he not only aſſerts the 
lceſſion of Preſbyters to the Apoſtles, but likewiſe attributes the ſuc- 
 Epiſcopatis to theſe very Preſbyters. What ſtrange confuſion muſt 
s raiſe in any one's mind, that ſeeks for a ſucceſſion of Epiſcopal pow- 
ft 2hove Preſbyters from the Apoſtles, by the Teſtimony of Trenæus, 
en he fo plainly attributes both the ſucceſſion to Preſbyters, and the 
Acopacy too, which he ſpeaks of? And in the next Chapter adds, 
ler Preſbyteros nutrit Eccleſia, de quibus & Propheta ait. E dabo 
hes tuo in pace, & Epiſcopos tuos in juſtitid. Did Ireneus think 
Biſhops in a ſuperior order to Preſbyters were derived by an im- 
Ikdi2te ſucceſſion from the Apoſtles, and yet call the Preſbyters by the 
"lr of Biſhops ? It is ſaid indeed, that in the Apoſtles times the names 
TE: EY Biſhop 


Caſtil. c. 7. 


Cap. 44. 


in Ordinem among the number of Church-Officers. So there was Or- V. Seiden in 
0 Senatorum, Ordo Equeſtris, Ordo Decurionum, and Ordo Sacerdotum Eutych. 
among the Romans, as in this Inſcription, p. a8, 


between Biſhops and them. And that even by thoſe Authors who be- Alber bu 
bre had told us the ſucceſſion was by Biſhops, as Ireneus. Cum autem reſ. 1.3. c.. 


bihbops. And more fully afterwards, Quapropter iis qui in Eccleſid ſunt Lit. 4. cap 
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he Divine Right of Forms 5 Fr if 


#p.69. ed. and in his Epiſtle to Florentius Papianus, who had reproached him, 
Pamel. /-4- ſpeaking of thoſe words of Chriſt, He that heareth you, heareth me, & 


*.Cyprian. Preſpyters; * for ſo afterwards he ſpeaks, nec fraternitas babuerit Fai: 


being orthodox, he lays ſuch a charge upon the people to adhere * 
eile 1 


* — 


Biſhop and Preſbyter were common; although the Office was digg 
but that was only during the Apoſtles life, ſay ſome, when after * 
name Biſhop was appropriated to that order that was in the Apoftle 
(ſo called before) but, ſay others, it was only till ſubject Preſbyterz 
were conſtituted, and then grew the difference between the names. But 
neither of theſe ops papugry can draw forth the difficulty in theſe 
places of Irenæus; for now both the Apoſtles were dead, and ludjcg 
Preſbyters certainly in ſome of thefe Apoſtolical Churches were then 
conſtituted ; whence comes then the community of names Mill, tha 
thoſe who are faid to ſucceed the Apoſtles, are called Biſhops in os 
place, but Preſbyters in another, and the very ſueceſſion of Epiſcopaq 
attributed to Preſbyters? Can we then poſſibly conceive that theſe teſt}. 
monies of ITreneus can determine the point of ſucceſſion, lo as to male 
clear to us what that power was which thoſe perſons enjoyed, whon 
he ſometimes calls Biſhops, and ſometimes Preſbyters. But it is not 
Irenæus alone who tells us that Preſbyters ſucceed the Apoſtles; even 
Cyprian who pleads ſo much for obedience to the Biſhops as they were 
then conſtituted in the Church, yet ſpeaks often of his compreſbyteri, 


Qui dicit ad Apoſiolos, ac per hoc ad omnes prepoſitos qua Apoſiolis vicarig 
ordinatione ſuccedent, where he attributes Apoſtolical ſucceſſion to all that 
were prepofiti, which name implies not the relation to Preſpyters as ojer 4 
them, but to the people, and is therefore common both to Biſhops and 


. ,, copum, NEC plebs Priepoſitum, Oc. Ferome ſaith that Preſbyters are lu 4 th 
8 & 2 poſtolorum, and that they do Apoſtolico gradui ſuccedere; and the b rel 
in 3. 0 much magnified Ignatius, E Sννε D, eis mwmy oed ele e Am he 
— 75 that the Preſbyters ſucceeded in the place of the Bench of Apoſtles , and rat 
53. ed. I. elſewhere of Sotion the Deacon om xaromtooel ay my] bhoxmy os en tn 1 
9 To wpeofulegic ws voje Inov ers, ds it is read in the Florentine c. . 

Voffii p. 31. PY ſet out by Veſſius; but in the former Editions both by Jede 
Hegel. p.50. and the moſt learned Primate of Armagh it is read, on worn 4 
Soner 4 To wprofbultgic i Os o roup Inos Nees but that = 
„ens to be oy Fane to which the old Latin verſion f 3 

ver, 1-45. Biſhop: Uſber fully agrees; Quoniam ſubjectus eſt Epiſcopo ut gratie H 3 
C preſbyterio ut legi Jeſu Chriſti, It might be no improbable co 1 

cture to gueſs from hence at Ignatius his opinion concerning the origin 7 

both of Epiſcopacy and Preſbpytery. The former he looks on as 4 1 

cellent gift of God to the Church; ſo a learned Doctor paraphii f M 

gratiæ dei. i. e. Dono d Deo Eccleſie indulto; ſo Cyprian often Divine dg ber 
natione, ſpeaking of Biſhops; i. e. that they looked on it as an act of * Cord, 

ſpecial favour to the Church, to find out that means for unity n I A 
Church, to pitch upon one among the Preſpyters who ſhould wry g . 

chief rule in every particular Church; but then for Preſpytery, ry tle 

on that as „. Ine Xeigs, an Inſtitution and Law of Jeſus 10 1 

which muſt, on that account always continue in the Church. 4 * 

Sotion did commendably in ſubmitting to the Biſhop as a favour 0 . 

to the Church for preventing ſchiſms; on which account it is, an F bell, 

upon the account of divine. inſtitution, that Ignatius is ſo n 

quiring obedience to the Biſhop, becauſe, as Cyprian faith, Ecc wy A 

plebs Epiſcopo coadunata, & grex Paſtori adbærens; and the Biſhops 72 


then 


. 


». 
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Tom, (for it is to the people, and not to the Preſbyters he ſpeaks moſt 
which was as much as to bid them hold to the unity of the faith, and 
void thoſe pernicious hereſies which were then abroad; and ſo Ignati- 
and Jerome may eaſily be reconciled to one another; both owning 
he Council of Prelbyters as of divine inſtitution, and both requiring 
hedience to Biſhops as a ſingular privilege granted to the Church, for 
eventing Schiſms, and preſerving unity in the Faith. And in all thoſe 
1 five teſtimonies produced out of Ignatius his Epiſtles for Epiſco- 
acy, 1 can meet but with one which is brought to prove the leaſt ſem- 
ance of an Inſtitution of Chriſt for Epiſcopacy; and if I be not much 
%ceived, the ſenſe of that place is clearly miſtaken too. The place is 
ad Epheſios: He is exhorting the Epheſians, cube 75 yroun 78 
ge, which I ſuppoſe may be rendred to fulfil the will of God, ſo oi - P.19. Vi 
T Y ſignifies Apoc alypſ. 17. 17. and adds, 8 8 Inos. Xeisd⸗ To - | 
nelly 14py Cav, Ts waleys n yrwmn, ws o BMO of 47) Th E 
leid les c Inos Retros yvwpn, ao ò.Jxy p INT, ouupiyey Th Ty EM- 
ure Yun, OTep % ter. He begins to exhort them to concur with 
the will of God, and concludes his exhortation, to concur with the will 
y council of” the Biſhop;, and in the middle he ſhews the ground of the 
connexion of theſe two together; for Chri#, ſaith he, who is our inſe- 
parable Life, is the counſel of the Father, and the Biſhops, who are ſcat- 
ered abroad to the ends of the earth, are the Counſel of Feſus Chriſt, i. e. 
do concur with the will of Chriſt ; therefore follow the Counſel of your 
Biſbop, which alſo you do. Every thing is plain and obvious in the ſenſe 
here, and very coherent to the expreſſions both before and after; only 
the e muſt be left out as plainly redundant, and d] muſt not be 
rendred determinatz, but rather diſterminati, becauſe it refers to a place 
here, and fo it notes their being diſperſed into ſeveral places, and ſepa- 
nted from one another, thereby implying the unity of their Faith, and 
the caggulum fidei, notwithſtanding their diſtance from one another, as to 
pace in the world, which in Cyprian's words is, Eccleſie univerſe per to- 
um mundum unitatis vinculo copulate. And certainly a ſtronger argu- 
ment than this could not have been given for the Epheſians chearful 
wedience to their Biſhop, (which is the thing he aims at) than the 
uverſa] conſent of all the Biſhops in the Chriſtian World in the 
uuty of the Faith of Chriſt ; ſo that as Chriſt is the will and counſel 
af the Father, becauſe of that harmony and conſent which is between 
weir wills; ſo the Biſhops are the will and counſel of Chriſt, as chear- 
fly uniting in the profeſſion of his Faith. So that we ſee Ignatius 
himſelf cannot give a doubting mind ſatisfaction of the Divine inſtitu- 
wn of Biſhops, when in the only place brought to that purpoſe, his 
ſe is quite different from what it is brought for. So that the Re- 
cds of the Church are far from deciding this controverſie as to the 
Hainty of the form of Government inſtituted by Chriſt, becauſe of 
de ambiguity of thoſe Records as to the point of ſucceſſion to the Apo- 
ils, in that this ſucdeſſion might be only of a different degree, 1n that 
ts not clear and convincing in all places; in that where it is cleareſt, 
s meant of a ſucceſſion of doctrine, and not of perſons; in that if 
© vere of perſons, yet Preſbyters are ſaid to ſucceed the Apoſtles as 
5 35 Biſhops, by the ſame perſons who ſpeak of theſe. By which 
it thing we have likewiſe cleared the Second thing propounded, to 
E” the ambiguity of the teſtimony of Antiquity, which was the pro- 
euous uſe of the names of Biſhops and Preſbyters, after the diſtinction 
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Ep. er. lat. did foreſee, om 2 2 =/ s 6e. r Bones, that there would 


between their Office” was” brought in by the Church. For we have mas 


it appear that the names are promſcuouſly uſed,” when that ſucceſſion 
which is ſometimes” attributed to Biſhops, is at other times given tg 
Preſbyters. Other inſtances might be brought of that nature, a8 fir 
that of Clemens Romanns, in his excellent Epiſtle, which like the River 
Alphens had run under ground for ſo many centuries of years, but lizh 
now in theſe laſt times of the world appearedpublickly to the view of the 
world, to make it appear how true that 1s which he faith the Apoſtiey 


P57 Be great contention abort the name of Epiſcopaty ; and ſo there are fil, h 
and that from his Epiſtle too. For when in one place he tells u, | 
Page 54+ that the Apoſtles ordained their firit fruits to be Biſbops and Deacons, *t 5 
perdploy mmgeve,, of thoſe that ſhould believe; afterwards he makes ng ir 
os bs {cruple of calling thoſe Biſhops Preſbyters in ſeveral places, -d TI 
epo Hi es wpeoCument, XC. and ſpeaking of the preſent ſchiſm a 1 
Corinth, he faith, ir was a moft ſhameful thing, and unworthy of Cbriſi. 1 
ans. Aten ayamylot & Mey tt avdtia & Ov NE ayw'yns ved [7 
mw BeEawminlo v apyainy Ro ExxAyoiay di ev 1 qbd wejown aun. * 
Cem reis Tvs mpepEulipss. To hear the firm and ancient Church of (& * 
rinth, for the ſake of one or two perſons to raiſe a ſedition again the 7 
. Preſtyters; and afterwards, vor To TU vIOv TE Ne eipnveuims MT, 7 vgs fur 
Gy p. 73. Vrezptvery re vp Only let the flock of Chriit enjoy its peace with the ly 
5. 2,3, Preſbyters whith are ſet over it. But becauſe this is ſaid to be ſpoke De 
before the time of diſtinction between Biſhops and Preſbyters, it being fl 
ſuppoſed that there were no fubject Preſbyters then, (although no res tic 
fon can be afſigned why the Apoſtles ſhould ordam Biſhops 7 nene Bil 
amievew of thoſe that ſhould believe, and ſhould not likewrle ordain Pref vin 
byters for them) yet to take away all ſcruple, we ſhall go farther; bet 
when ſubje& Preſbyters, as they are called, are acknowledged to be chu 
and yet Biſhops are call'd Preſbyters then too: For which we have tie Plat 
clear teſtimony of the Martyrs of the Gallican Church, in their Epi a, 
Apol. p. 31. to Eleut herius, Biſhop of Rome, who call Irenens Ipo Conregy GxuMuring BN e 
E. cb. l. , When as Blondell obſerves, he had been nine years Bifhop of , th 
cap. 3. in the place of Pothinus; neither doth Blondell's atgument lie het ver. 
that becàuſe they call him the Preſbyter of the Church, therefore l The 

was no Biſhop; as his Antagoniſt ſuppoſeth; but he freely ache that 

ledgeth him to have ſucceeded Pothinus there in his Biſhoprick; bu the 
becauſe after the difference aroſe between Biſhop and Preſtyas don 
on they called him by the name of Presbyter, it ſeems very improve pen 
le, that when they were commending one to the Biſhop of anche +; ; 

Church, they ſhould make uſe of* the loweſt name of honour ther lier 
appropriated to ſubject Presbyters, which, inſtead of commending wa Gy; 
a great debaſing of him, if they had looked on a ſuperior order wi IU 

thoſe Presbyters, as of divine inſtitution, and thought there had vn v. 
ſo great a diſtance between a Biſhop and ſubje& Presbyters, as ue , der 
made to believe there was. Which is, as if the Maſter of a College Preſt 

in one Univerſity, ſhould be ſent by the Fellows of his Societ), "I the « 

the Heads of the other, and ſhould in his Commendatory-Lettes JIE tte | 

chem, be ſtiled a Senior-Fellow of that Houſe : Would not any "ord 

chat read this, imagine that there was no difference between 2 910 tren 

Fellow and a Maſter, but only a primacy. of order, that he was tue TIN the 

of the-number, without any power over the reſt > This was the A frand 

of Treneeus he is ſuppoſed io be Biſhop of the Church of 250% ©. Ba dot: 


: . . , , 
©. - 
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—yy the Church of Lyons on a Meſſage to the Biſhop of Remey when 
ſorwitliſtanding his being Biſhop, they call him Pyeſbyter of that Church 

when there were other Presbyters who were not Biſhops) what could 
any one imagine by the reading of it, but that the Biſhop was nothing 
elle but the Senior-Presbyter, or one that had a'primacy of order among, 
but no divine right to a power of juriſdiction over his fellow -Presbyters? 
More inſtances of this nature are brought there by that learned Author, 
which the Reader may compare with the anſwers, and tlien let him judge 


whether the Teſtimony of Antiquity have not too much ambiguity in it 


r * 
- 
* 


» decide the Controverſie clearly on either fide. But that which ſeems. 


t more material, is that which we obſerved in the third place, that 
thoſe wo ho acknowledge the' ſuperiority of Biſhops over P hy ahh as impute 
to an act of the Church, and not aſcribe it to any divine inſtitution, 
The teſtimony of Jerome to this purpoſe is well known, and hath been 
moduced already ; that of the counterfeit Ambroſe, but true 22 IS 


Friſcopi appelſabantur, ut recedente und ſequens ei ſuccederet; ſed quia 
exerts ſequentes Preſbyteri indigni inbeniri ad primatus tenendos, immu- 
tata ef ratio, proſpiciente Concilio ut non ordo ſed meritum crearet Epiſ- 
opum multorum Sacerdotum fudicio conſtitutum, ne indignus temere Uſur- 
ure & eſſet multis ſcandalum. Very ſtrange that an opinion fo direct- 
y contrary to the divine right of Epiſcopacy ſhould be publiſhed by a 
Deacon of the Church of Rome; and theſe Commentaries cited by Au- 
fin, with applauſe of the Perſon, without ſtigmatizing him, for a here- 
tick with Aerius, if it had been then the opinion of the Church, that 
Biſhops in their power over Preſbyters did ſucceed the Apoſtles by a di- 
vine right. Nothing more clear, than that he aſſerts all the difference 
between a Biſhop and Preſbyters to ariſe from an act of the Church 
chuſing men for their deſerts, when before they ſucceeded in order of 
pace; it is a miſtake of Blondel's, to attribute this to the Nicene Corm- 
al; doubtleſs he means no more than that Hierom calls Concilium 
raſeyterorum, or which he himſelf means by judicium Sacerdotum. The 
telimony of Auſtin hath been already mentioned. Secundum honorum 
eabula gtie jam Ecclęſiæ uſus obtinuit, Epiſcopatus Preſbyterio major eff. 
Thereby implying it was not ſo always; elſe to what purpoſe ſerves 
dt jan obtimuir,, and that the original of the difference was from 
tie Church > But more expreſs and full is Jfdore himſelf, the Bi- 
ſtop of Sevil in Spin ſpeaking of Preſbyters. His ficut Epiſcopis diſ- 
„ Dei commiſſa et; prefunt enim Ecclefis Chriſti, & 
n confectione corporis & ſanguims conſortes cum Epiſcopis ſunt , ſimi- 
liter G. in Abele ne 2 officio prædicandi, 7724 SEE au- 
mtatem ſummo ſacerdoti Clericorum ordinatio reſervata eſt, ne d mul- 
 Eccleſie diſciplina vindicata concordiam ſolveret, ſcandala gener a- 
77, What could be ſpoken more to our purpoſe than this is? he 
lets the identity of power, as well as name, in both Biſhops and 
1 1 in governing the Church, in celebrating the Euchariſt, in 
tte Office of preaching to the people, only for the greater honour of 
the Biſhop, and for preventing ſchiſms in the Church, the power of 
mation was reſerved to the Biſhop; by thoſe words propter auctori- 
"em, he cannot poſſibly mean the authority of a divine command, for 
ut his following words contradict, that it was to prevent ſchiſms and 
andals, and after produceth the whole place of Ferome to that pur- 
Pe, Agreeable to this, is the judgment of the ſecond Council of 1 

* | 


n every one's mouth upon this controverſie, Qa primum Preſbyteri In Eph. & 
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in Spain, upon the occaſion of the irregular proceedings of ſome Prer ; 
Cones byters ordained by Agapius Biſhop of Corduba. Their words are theſe. 

2 t 7: Nam quamvis cum Epiſcopis plurima illis Miniſteriorum communis ſir diſpen : 
aud Bin ſatio, quædam novellis &. Eccleſrafticis regulis fbi prohibita noverint, fre F 
7. 41-550. Preſbyterorum &. Diaconorum &. Virginum conſecratio, &c. Hec enim * | 
nia illicita eſſe Preſbyteris, quia Pontificatus apicem non habent, quem x f 
lis deberi Epiſcopis authoritate Canomim precipitur e ut per hoc &. dia. 0 
tio graduum, & dignitatis faſtigium ſummi Pontificis demunſtretur. How f 
much are we beholding to the ingenuity of a Spaniſh, Council, that doth 6 
plainly diſavow the pretence of any divine right to the Epiſcopacyb f 
them ſo ſtrenuouſly aſſerted ? All the right they plead for, is from. the he 
novelle &. Eccleſiaſticæ regule, which import quite another thing fron |; 
divine inſtitution; he that hath not learnt to diſtinguiſh between the F 
authority of the Canons of the Church, and that of the Scrip- " 

tures, will hardly ever underſtand the matter under debate with el 

us: and certainly it is another thing to preſerve the honour of the if. il 

ferent degrees of the Clergy, but eſpecially of the chief among then v 

viz. the Biſhop, than to obſerve a thing merely out of obedience to the 13 
command of Chriſt; and upon the account of divine inſtitution. That 001 
which is rejoyned in anſwer to theſe teſtimonies, as far as I can learn, i mc 

only this, that the Council and Ifidore followed Jerome, and ſo all make u the 

but one fingle teſlimony. But might it not as well be ſaid, that all that ae en 

for Epiſcopacy did follow Ignatius or Epiphanivs, and ſo all thoſe did make ſe 

up but one ſingle teſtimony on the other ſide? yea I do as yet deſpair of the 
finding any one fingle teſtimony in all antiquity, which. doth in plain terms tha 

aſſert Epiſcopacy, as it was ſetled by the practice of the Primitive Church _ 

in the ages following the Apoſtles, to be of an unalterable divine right, 7 

Some expreſſions I grant in ſome of them ſeem to extol EPHCOpary very al, 

high; but then it is in order to the peace and unity of the Church, and thy 

in that ſenſe they may ſometimes be admitted to call it Divine and r- 10 
ſtolical, not in regard of its inſtitution, but of its end, in that it didn by 
their opinion tend as much to preſerve the unity of the Church, as the Anc 
Apoſtles power did over the, Churches while they were living. It ay that 

ſhall meet with expreſſions ſeeming to carry the fountain of Epiſcopal * 

power higher, let them remember to diftinguith between the power i and 

ſelf, and the reſtrained exerciſe of that power; the former was from tv rc 
Apoſtles, but common to all diſpenſers of the word; the latter was the 
appropriated to ſome, but by an act of the Church, whereby an em 5 

nency of power was attributed to one for the ſafety of the whole. And un 

withal let them conſider that every Hyperbolical expreſſion of a Tate h 

will not bear the weight of an argument: and how common it was 'v ) 

call things Divine, which were conceived to be of excellent ule, . dag 

come from perſons in authority in the Church. One would think dre 

Con. Chat. ſhould meet with 0d ypamua in the Acts of the Council of halten d 
Part. 2. it could be rendred by nothing ſhort of the Scriptures: whereas wal me 
. 1. mean no more by it, but only the Emperour's letters to the Council j Cord] 
hath been already obſerved how ready they were to call any cuſtom Fi. 

the Church before their times an Apoſtolical tradition. And as the os cee 

thens when they had any thing which they knew not whence it d 

they uſually call it Awoneris as though it came immediately from heuert 

ſo the Fathers when traditions were conveyed to them, without » 

names of the Authors, they conclude they could have no other bur Diſk 

but the Apoſtles. And thus we ſee many traditions in ſeveral Chur na 
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ireftly contrary to one another, were looked on as Apoſtolical, only 
dom the prevalency of this perſwaſion, that whatever they derived 
bom their Fathers, was of that nature. But then for that anſwer to 
de Council, and 1/idore, and Jerome, that they make but one teſtimo- 
ar; I ſay, that although the words be of the ſame ſenſe, yet they have 
7 nature of a different teſtimony, upon theſe accounts. Firſt, as pro- 
1nced by perſons of different condition in the Church; ſome think they 
ire even with Jerome when they tell us what a pique there was between 
vim and Job! Biſhop of Feruſalem, and that he might have the better 
vantage of his adverſary, when he could not raiſe himſelf up to the 
honour of Epiſcopacy, he would bring that down to the State of Preſ- 
bytery ; but, as ſuch entertain too unworthy thoughts of one of thoſe 
Fxthers, whom they profeſs themſelves admirers of; ſo this prejudice 
annot poſſibly lie againſt I/dore, or the Council: For the firſt was him- 
lk a Biſhop of no mean account in the Church of God; and the Coun- 
il was compoſed of ſuch ; it could be no bias then of that nature could 
iy them to this opinion: and no doubt they would have been as for- 
wrd to maintain their own authority in the Church, as the truth and 
conſcience would give them leave. Therefore on this account one teſti- 
mony of a ſingle Biſhop, much more of a whole Council of them, againſt 
their acting by divine authority in the Church, is of more validity than 
ten for it, in as much as it cannot but be in reaſon ſuppoſed that none will 
heak any thing againſt the authority they are in, or what may tend in 
the leaſt to diminiſh it, but ſuch as make more conſcience of the truth, 
than of their own credit and eſteem in the world. Secondly, In that it 
vas done in different ages of the Church; Jerome flouriſhed about 380. 
dre fucceeded Leander in Sevil, 600. the Council ſat, 619, the Coun- 
al of Auen which tranſcribes I/idore and owns his doctrine, 816, So 
that certainly ſuppoſing the words of all to be the ſame, yet the Teſti- 
mony is of greater force, as it was owned in ſeveral Ages of the Church, 
hy whole Councils, without any the leaſt control that we read of, 
Wy And if this then muſt not be looked on as the ſenſe of the Church at 
ht time, I know not how we can come to underſtand it: if what is 
pltively maintained by different perſons in different ages of the Church, 
ain different places without any oppoſing it by Writers of thoſe ages, 
rcondemning it by Councils, may not be conceived to be the ſenſe of 
lie Church at that time. So that laying all theſe things together, we 
Wy have enough to conclude the Ambiguzty at leaſt, and thereby in- 
Wnpetency of the Teſtimony of Antiquity, tor finding out the certain form 
flich the Apoſtles obſerved in planting Churches. ED 
We proceed to the third thing to ſhew the incompetency of Antiqui- F. 18. 
ty for deciding this controverſy, which will be from the Partiality of 
le Teſtimony brought from thence, Iwo things will ſufficiently mani- 
kl the Partiality of the judgment of Antiquity in this caſe. Firſt, 
Their apparent judging of the practice of the firſt primitive Church, ac- 
Wing tothe cuſtoms of their own. Secondly, Their ſtiff and pertina- 
uus adhering to private traditions contrary to one another, and both 
* Maintaining theirs as Apoſtelical. Firſt, judging the practice of the 
4 le by that of their own times; as is evident by Theodoret, and the 
lt of the Greek Commentators, aſſigning that as the reaſon why the 
beclbyters ſpoken of in the Epiſtles to Timothy and Tirus, were not 
Bliopsin the ſenſe of their age, hecauſecthere could be but one Biſhop 
Pality, whereas there are more expreſſed! in thoſe places, as being 8 
| a the 
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3 is . the advantages imaginable in order to the knowing the certainty of the 


C. 21. 


late pleaders for Epiſcopacy; and it is ſaid of them, that the 


nay the flames of which, by the help of the Prince of the air wa 


the ſeveral Cities: whereas this 1s denied of Apoſtolical times by the 
cording to the Cuſtom of their own time. And it is now Wah der 
were two Biſhops in Apoſtolical times in ſeveral Cities; the one the wh 
of the Jewiſh Catus, and the other of the Gentile. © I enter not the di. 
pute again here, whether it were ſo or no, only J hence manifeſt how 
far thoſe perſons themſelves who plead for the judgment of the Fathers 25 
deciding this controverſy, are from thinking them impartial judges, when 
as to the grounds of their ſentence they are confeſſed to ſpeak only of the 
practice of their own time. Who can imagine any force in Chr clone; 
argument, that the Preſbyters who laid hands on Timothy muff nz; , 
Biſhops, becauſe none do ordain in the Church but Biſhops, unleſs he make 
this the medium of his argument, that whatever was the practice of the 
Church in his days, was ſo in Apoſtolical times. There is, I know ng 
what ſtrange influence in a received Cuſtom, if generally embraced, th: Ml 
doth poſſeſs men with a fancy it was never otherwiſe than it is with 
them; nay when they imagine the neceſſity of ſuch a cuſtom at preſem 
in the Church, they preſently think it could never be otherwiſe than i 
is. But of this I have ſpoken ſomewhat already. Secondly, that which 
makes it appear how partial the judgment of Am is, in adbering 
to their particular traditions, and calling them Apoſtolical, though cons 
7y to one another. How can we then fix upon the teſtimony of antiqui 
ty as any thing certain or impartial in this caſe? when it hath been 
found ſo evidently partial in a caſe of leſs concernment than this is, A 
Witneſs that hath once betrayed his faithfulneſs in the open court, will 
hardly have his evidence taken in a caſe of moment, eſpecially when 
the cauſe muſt ſtand or fall according to his fingle teſtimony. For ny 
part, I ſee not how any man that would fee reaſon for what he doth, 
can adhere to the Church for an unqueſtionable tradition received from 
the Apoſtles; when in the caſe of keeping Eaſter, whether with the 
Jews on the fourteenth Moon, or only on the Lord's day, there was wil 
inuch unreaſonable heat ſhewed on both ſides, and ſuch confidence that 
on either fide their tradition was Apoſtolical. The ſtory of which 
related by Euſebius, and Socrates and many others. They had heremall 
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thing then in queſtion among them. As their nearneſs to Apoſtolial 
times, being but one remove from them: yea the perſons contending 
pleaded perſonal acquaintanee-with ſome of the Apoſtles themſelves, PL 
Polycarp with John, and Anicetus of Rome, that he had his tradition 
from St. Peter; and yet ſo great were the heats, ſo irreconcilableti 
controverſy, that they proceeded to dart the Thunderbolt of excomimu 
nication in one anothers faces; as Victor with more zeal than piet) 
threw preſently the Afiatick Churches all out of Communion, on fol 
differing as to this tradition. The ſmall coals of this fire kindled 
whole Ztna of contention in the Chriſtian world, the ſmoak and ales 


blown over into the boſom of the then almoſt infant Northern Churcts 
of Britain, where a ſolemn diſpute was cauſed upon this quart! 

tween Colmannus on one fide, and Wilfride on the other. The like con 
teſt was upon this occaſion between Auguſtine the Monk, and the brit 
Biſhops. The obſervation" of this ſtrange combuſtion in the prime 
Church upon the accountiofifovain, frivilous, unneceflary a thing 5 
was, drew this note from à learned and judicious man, formerly quotes 
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his Traft of” Sehiſm By this we may plainly ſee the danger of our ap- 7. 8. 
a to antiquity, for reſolution in controverted points of faith, O hom 
l relief we are to expect from t hence! for if the diſcretion of the 
bietet Guides and 3 the Church did in a point ſo trivial, ſo in- 


.mſid-rable, fo mainly fail them, as not to ſee the triuh in a ſubjef, 


mere veritatem: Nam ſi ad divine traditions capit G. originem revert a- 
, ceſſat error humamis. He aſſerts it an eaſie matter for truly religi- 
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e truth in it, and could produce the credentials of Scripture to teſtifie its 
Wthority to him. To the ſame purpoſe that ſtout Biſhop of Cappade- 
le, Firmilian, whoſe unhappineſs with Cyprian's, was only that of Job's 


Mends, that they excellently managed a bad cauſe, and with far more g;yiy, . 


it the ſpirit of Chriſtianity, than Stephen did, who was to be juſtified inter ep. 
n nothing but the truth he defended. Eos autem, faith Firmilian, 4 — 
Me ſunt, non ea in omnibus obſervare que ſint ob origine tradita, &. 
f tra Apoſtolorum auctoritatem prætendere, which he there makes out 
et Urge, vx. that the Church * gathered corruption betimes, 
ö 2 f \ 
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fuſcepit. And no more is thereby meant, but that this James, Who b 


in probability did exerciſe his Apoſtleſhip the moſt at Jeruſalem, When 


Biſhop upon him. But greater, difference we ſhall find in thoſe who 


Augiſſtinus aud Damaſus, with others, make Anacletus,Clernys, and 19 


- Dr 


which after broke out into an Inpoſihume in the head of it. WI 
then muſt we find the certain way of refolving the controverſy we i 
upon? the Scriptures determine it not, the Fathers tell us there js * 
believing tradition any farther than it is founded in Scripture; thus oo 
we ſent back from one to the other, till at Taft. we conclude there is 10 
certain way at all left to find out a deciſion of it. Not that we Are 
left at ſuch uncertainties, as to matters of faith, (I would not be ſo ni. 
ſtaken) we have Archimedes his Poſtulatum granted us for that, a place 
to fix our faith on, though the world be moved out of its place, I me 
the undoubted word of God; but as to matters of fact not clearly te. 
vealed in Scripture, no certainty can be had of them, from the hoyer. 
ing light of unconſtant tradition. Neither is it only unconſtant, but in 
many things repugnant to its ſelf, which was the laſt conſideration tg 
be ſpoke to in reference to the ſhewing the incompetency of antiquity 
for deciding our Controverſie. Well then, ſuppoſe we our {elves now 
waiting for the final verdi& of Church tradition to determine our preſent 
cauſe :; If the Jury cannot agree, we are as far from ſatisfactlon 33 
ever; and this is certainly the caſe we are now in. The main difficuly 
lies in the immediate ſucceſſiom to the Apoſtles; if that were but once 
cleared, we might bear with interruptions afterwards; but the mal 
{cat of the controverſie lies there, whether the Apoſtles upon ther 
withdrawing from the Government of Churches, did ſubſtitute ſingle 
perſons to ſucceed them or ne ſo that unleſs that be cleared, the vey 
Deed of gift is queſtioned; and if that could be made appear, all other 
things would ſpeedily follow. Yes, ſay ſome, that is clear: For at fe 
ruſalem, Antioch, and Rome, it is evident that ſingle perſons were entrulted 
with the Government of Churches, -InFeruſalem, ſay they, James, the bro- 
ther of our Lord, was made Biſhop by the Apoſtles : But whence doth that 
appear? it is {aid from Hegeſppus in Euſebius: But what if he ſay no tun 
thing? his words are theſe, SaSyela mw exxanciay 13, 3%) amornuy, wah 
is there interpreted, Eccle/ie adminiſtrationem una cum ceteris Apo 


by the Ancients conceived to be only a Diſciple before, is now taken it- 
to a higher charge, and inveſted in a power of governing the Churchas 
the Apoſtles were. His power it is plain was of the ſame nature wi 
that of the Apoſtles themſe]ves;-.and who will go about to degrade 
them ſo much as to reduce them to the Office of ordinary Biſhops ?. Janes 


by the Scriptures we find him Reſident, and from lience the Church alter 
wards, becauſe of his not travelling abroad, as the other Apoſtles du 
according to the language of their own times, they fixed the title d 


pleaded to be ſucceſſors. of the Apoſtles. At Antioch ſome, as Ui 
and Euſebius, make Ignatius to ſucceed Peter; Jerome makes him 106 
third Biſhop, and placeth Evodius before him; others therefore to {olvs 
that, make them cotemporary Biſhops, the one of the Church of the lens 
the other of the Gentiles ; with what congruity to their Hypotheſs of 
ſingle Biſhop and Deacons placed in every City, I know not, but that da | 
hath been diſcuſſed before. Come we therefore to Rome, and hefe un 
ſucceſſion is as muddy as the Tiber it ſelf; for here Tertulias, Rufe 
and ſeveral others, place Clement next to Peter. Irenaus and Fuſeb ius, le 


A 


Anacletus before him: Epiphanius and Optatus both Auacletus and ( 
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——cede him. What way ſhall we find to extricate our ſelves out of this 
to prece e AR 1 

byrinth, fo as to reconcile it with the certainty of the form of Govern- 
ment in the Apoſtles times? Certainly, if the Line of ſucceſſion fail us here, 

hen we moſt need it, we have little cauſe to pin our faith upon it, as to the 
ctainty of any particular form of Church-Government ſetled in the Apo- 
des times, which can be drawn from the help of the Records of the pri- 
itive Church; which muſt be firſt cleared of all Defeiveneſs, Ambiguity, 
partiality and Confuſion; before the thing we enquire for, can be extracted 

f them. | | LE 

1 thus far ſhewed that we have no abſolute certainty of what . 19: 
vm of Government was ſetled by the Apoſtles in the ſeveral Churches 

of their plantation: The next Conſidefation which follows to be ſpoken 
to, is, That the Apoſtles, in probability, did not obſerve any one fixed 
curſe of ſetling the Government of Churches, but ſetled it according to the 
ſrveral circumſtances F places and perſons which they had to deal with. 
This will be ex abundanti as to the thing by me deſigned, which would 
te ſufficiently cleared without this; and therefore I lay it not as the 
fndation of my Theſis, but only as a doctrme of probability, which 
may ſerve to reconcile the Controverſies on foot about Church-Go- 
rernment. For if this be made appear, then it may be both granted 
that the Apoſtles, did ſettle the Government in the Church in a College 
of Prelbyters, and in a Biſhop and Deacons too, according to the diverſi- 
ty of places, and the variety of circumſtances. It is eaſie to obſerve, 
that as to rites and cuſtoms in the Church, the original of moſt mens 
miſtakes is, concluding that to be the general practice of the Church, 
which they meet with in ſome places, whergas that is moſt true which . 
Fimilian tells us, In plurimis provinciis, multa pro locorum &. nominum fi 
(l. bomimum ) diverſitate, variantur; nec tamen propter hoc Eccleſia Ca- 
tholice pace atque wunitate diſceſſum ett, Thoſe rizes varied in divers pla- 
cer, retaining ſtill the Unity of the Faith. So as to matter of Govern- 
ment, mens miſtakes do ariſe from an univerſal "concluſion deduced out 
of particular premiſes; and what they think was done in one place, they 
conclude muſt be done in all: Whereas theſe are the grounds inducing 
me probably to conclude, that they obſerved not the ſame cotirſe in all 
places. Which when an impartial Reader hath ſoberly conſidered, (with 
what hath gone before) I am in hopes, the Novelty of this opinion may 
not prejudicate its entertainment with him. My grounds are theſe, 
tir, From the different ſtate, condition and quantity of the Churches 
planted by the Apoſtles. Secondly, From the multitude of unfixed officers 
in the Church then, which ated with authority over the Church where 
Itey were reſident. Thirdly, From the different cuſtoms obſerved in ſeueral 
Churches, as to their Government, after the Apoſtles deceaſe. I begin with 
the Fir, The different ſtate, condition and quantity of the Churches plan- 
ied by the Apoſtles: For which we are to conſider theſe things; Fir#, 
That God did not give the Apoſtles alike ſucceſs of their labours in all 
places. Secondly, That a ſmall number of believers did not require the 
lame number, which a great Church did, to teach and govern them. 
Thirdly, That the Apoſtles did ſettle Church-Officers according to the 
Probability of increaſe of believers, and in order thereto, in ſome great 
faces. Fir#, That God did not give the Apoſtles equal ſucceſs to their la- 
urs in all places, After God called them to be Fiſhers of men, it was 
wt every draught which filled their net with whole ſhoals of fiſhes; 
ometimes they might toil all night ſtill and catch nothing, or very ht- 
& It was not every Sermon of Peter's which converted three thou- 
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although there had been but few Preachers beſides the Apoſtles, (4, 
gave them ſtrange ſucceſs at firſt, to encourage them the better to net 
with difficulties afterwards : In ſome places God told them he had much 
people, in others, we read but of few that believed. At Corinth Pay 
plants, and Apollos waters, and God gives an abundant increaſe; hut . 
Athens, (where if moral difpoſitions had fitted men for grace, and th, 
improvements of nature, we might have expected the greateſt number 
of Converts ) yet here we read of many mocking, and others delaying 
Acts 7.34. and but of very few believing: Dionyſius and Damaris, and ſome others 
with them. The plantations of the Apoſtles were very different, not 
from the nature of the foil they had to deal with, but from the diff. 
rent influence of the Divine Spirit upon their endeavours in ſeveral ola 
Rom. 16. 2. ces. We cannot think that the Church at Cencbrea, (for ſo it is calleg 
was as well ſtackt with believers as that at Corinth. Nay the Churches 
generally in the Apoſtles times were not ſo filled with numbers, as men 
are apt to imagine them to be, I can as ſoon hope to find in the Apoſto- 
lical times Dioceſan Churches, as Claffical and Provincial ; yet this doth 
Pr. 1, a g not much advantage the Principles of the Congregational. men, as | hay 
5.8. 5. 129. already demonſtrated. Yet I do not think that all Churches in the Ao. 
ſtles times were but one Congregation; but as there was in Cities mum 
Synagogues, ſo there might be many Churches out of thoſe Synagogues, 
enjoying their former liberties and privileges. And they that will they 
me where five thouſand Jews, and more, did ordinarily meet in one of 
their Synagogues for publick worſhip, may gain ſomething upon me, in Ml 
order tobelieving the Church of Jeruſalem to be one congregation, and ys Wl 
not perſuade me, till they have made it appear, that the Chriſtians then WW 
had as publick ſolemn {ſet meetiugs as the Jews had; which he that un. 
derſtands the ſtate of the Churches at that time, will hardly yield tothe 
belief of. I confeſs, I cannot ſee any rule in Scripture laid down ot 
diſtributing congregations ; but this neceſſity would put them upon; ad 
therefore it were needleſs to preſcribe them; and very Little, if ay 
reaſon, can I ſee on the other fide, why, where there were ſo much peg 
ple as to make diſtin& congregations, they muſt make diſtinct Churches 
from one another; but of that largely in the next Chapter. All Chu. 
ches then we ſee were not of an equal extent. The Second-prenula 
reaſon will grant, vis. that a ſmall Church doth not require the lame 
number of Officers to rule it, which a great one did, For the dut d 
Officers lying in reference to the people, where the people was but 18h 
one conſtant ſetled Officer, with Deacons under him, might with # 
much eaſe diſcharge the work, as in a numerous Church, the joint hep 
of many Officers was neceſſary to carry it on, The ſame reaſon it 
tells us that a large flock of ſheep, conſiſting of many thouſands, doch 
call for many Shepherds to attend them, doth likewiſe tell us that aſmall 
flock may be governed with the care of one ſingle Shepherd Watch 
continually over them. The Third premiſal was, that in great Cities 
the Apoſtles did not only reſpe& the preſent guidance of thoſe that eit 
converted, but eſtabliſhed ſuch as might be uſeful for the convert 
and bringing in of others to the faith, who were as yet /{rangers 19 
Covenant of promiſe, and aliens from the woulda, ſociety of Chyiſbia. 
And here I conceive a miſtake of ſome men lies, When they think dhe 
Apoſtles reſpected only the ruling of thoſe which were already cane 
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ted; for though this were one part of their work, yet they had: 289 
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5 the main deſign then on foot, the ſubjecting the world to the obedi- 
| once of Faith, in order to which it was neceſlary in places of great re- 
ſort and extent, to place not only ſuch as might be ſufficient to ſuper- 
intend the affairs of the Church, but ſuch as might lay out themſelves 
he moſt in preaching the Goſpel, an order to converting others. Having 
vid down theſe things by way of premiſal, we ſhall ſee what advantage 
we can make of them, in order to our purpoſe. Firſt, then, I ſay, That 
in Churches conſiſting of” a ſmall number of believers, where there was no 
creat probability of a large increaſe afterwards, one ſingle Paſtor, with 
Deacons 1mder him, Twere only conſtituted by the Apoſtles for the ruling of 
thoſe Churches. Where the work was not ſo great, but a Paſtor and 
Deacons might do it, what need was there of having more? And in the 
great ſcarcity of fit perſons for ſettled rulers then, and the great multi- 
tude and neceſſity of unfixed Officers for preaching the Goſpel abroad, 
many perſons fit for that work could not be ſpared to be conſtantly reſi- 
dent upon a place. Now that in ſome places at firſt there was none 
placed but only a Paſtor and Deacons, I ſhall confirm by theſe follow- 


eas iy Y dels ufo les, tg vimro mus & eis dur, Snuudenvles md 
dbu , eis brronomus © N, N EMI me dev. The Apoſtles there- 
fire preaching abroad through Countries and Cities, ordained the Firit- 
fruits of ſuch as believed, having proved them by the ſpirit to be Biſhops 
and Dagcons for them that ſhould afterwards believe. Whether by ea 
we underſtand Villages, or Regions, is not material; for it is certain 
here the Author takes it as diſtin& from Cities; and there is nothing, I 
grant, expreſſed where the Apoſtles did place Biſhops and Deacons ex- 
cute of other places, i. e. whether only in Cities or Countries; but 
it 1s evident by this, that wherever they planted Churches, they ordain- 
ed Biſhops and Deacons, whether thoſe Churches were in the City or 
Country; And here we find no other Officers ſettled in thofe Churches 
but Biſhops and Deacons; and that there were no more in thoſe Chur- 
ches than he ſpeaks of, appears from his deſign of parallelling the Church- 
Vincers in the Goſpel, to thoſe under the Law; and therefore it was 
lere neceſſary to enumerate all that were then in the Churches. The 
man controverſie is, what theſe Biſhops were; whether many in one 
place, or only one; and if but one, whether a Biſhop in the modern 
lenſe or no. For the firſt, here is nothing implying any neceſſity of 


and by, out of other Teſtimonies, which will help to explain this: 
45 for the other thing, we Muſt diſtinguiſh of the notion of a Biſhop : 
or he is either ſuch a one as hath none over him in the Church ; or he 
E uch a one as hath a power over Preſbyters acting under him, and by 
authority derived from him. If we take it in the firſt ſenſe, ſo every 
ſtor of a Church, having none exerciſing juriſdiction over him, is 4 
bilhbop and ſo every ſuch fingle Paſtor in the Churches of the primitive 
nes was a Biſhop in this ſenſe, as every Maſter of a Family before Societies 
or Government were introduced, might be called a King, becauſe he had 
ne above him to command him: But if we take a Biſhop in the more pro- 
Fer ſenſe, for one that hath power over Preſbyters and people; ſuch a one 
weſe angle Paſtors were not, could not be; For it is ſuppoſed that 
ele were only ſingle Paſtors ;. but then it is ſaid, that after other Preſ- 
ters were appointed, then theſe ſingle Paſtors were properly Biſhops ? 
ur to that I anfwer,, Fir#, They could not be proper Biſhops by * 
| LP ; 0 


having more than one in a place, which will farther be made appear by 


ing Teſtimonies. The firſt is that of Clement, in his Epiſtle. Kam g Page 54. 
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of their firſt conſtitution, or then they had no power over any Preſby 


but only over the Deacons and People ; and therefore it would he 9 
worth conſidering how a power of juriſdiction over Preſbyter: el 

g pow ] Yters can be de. 

rived from thoſe ſingle Paſtors of Churches that had no Preſbyters 

ed with them. It muſt be then clearly and evidently proved that it, 

the Apoſtles intention that theſe ſingle Paſtors ſhould have the owe 

over Preſbyters, when the Church's neceſſity did require their he 

which intention muſt be manifeſted and declared by ſome manifeſtaticy 

- | f 

of it as a Law of Chriſt, or nothing can thence be deduced of perpetu- 

al concernment to the Church of Chriſt. Secondly.” Either they were 
Biſhops before, or only after the appointment of Preſbyters; if befor. 

then a Biſhop, and a Presbyter having no Biſhop over him, are all one: 

if after only, then it was by his communicating power to Presbyters t 

be ſuch, or their choice which made him their Biſhop; if the firſt, they 
Presbyters, quoad ordinem are only a humane inſtitution, it being acknoy: 

ledged that no evidence can be brought from Scripture for them; and 

for any act of the Apoſtles not recorded in Scripture for the conſtitutin 

of them, it muſt go among unwritten Traditions; and if that be a Lay 

ſtill binding the Church, then there are ſuch which occur not in the 

word of God, and ſo that muſt be an imperte& copy of divine Lays: 

if he were made Biſhop by an act of the Presbyters, then Presbyters hae 

power to make a Biſhop, and ſo Epiſcopacy is an humane inſtitution, 
depending upon the voluntary act of Presbyters. But the cleapſt ej 

dence for one ſingle Paſtor with Deacons in ſome Churches at the begin. 

ning of Chriſtianity, is that of Epiphanius, which though ſomewhat 

large, I ſhall recite, becauſe, if I miſtake not, the curtailing of this Ie. 

Eyiph. c. le. ſtimony, hath made it ſpeak otherwiſe than ever Fhiphanius meant. Ka i 
rium here. 5 : , , , + oils... 3 EY fe Eq, 
55.5. 605, 9i0ty 0 Thw axgAviay Þ YS a vonos, & iS avuTtius mi crivyen, on 
ec. ed. Pe- ie ov Os pi I., wees To C a #exfer 040 ammrO0. d 3 ny 
8 Ehiongm 1 ,in 1c Tag FtyTHG,, tlexGer , νννννοι% Y GN ves 8 yo metrmes th 
eq o amino e ννð.i wproCuTipwy d eyivelo opein Y GN d 

F D Temwwy TH Orx2mancg yer le) De); öh ꝗ N Mpνο Tis agi. No 

Kos, tueirey © mrs goers bmoudme' ons 5 Wifi open. X; noms dio No. 

dcs, Ales d H baoxoroa Andes 2 uno. BY svps. dx Gy dd lols wii 

nest M Mya, & id ei TH 7) mThmwy I ẽ nd mw" avdy q duxin 

; sri ny adVvaloy vey, Kc. The ſenſe of Epiphanins is very intricate and 
obſcure; we ſhall endeavour to explain it: He is giving Aerius an de. 

count why Paul in his Epiſtle to Timothy nientions only Biſhops ad 
Deacons, and paſſeth over Presbyters. His account is this, fir# he cha 

eth Aerius with jgnorance of the ſeries of hiſtory, (which he calls ap 

50e. Sic ud dAnfdas and the profound and ancient records of the Ch 

; re herein it is e on that upon the firit preaching the Goſpel, the 4104 
 avrit according to the preſent ſlate of things, Where Biſhops were nt 
appointed, (for ſo certainly it ſnould be read ons wa nou mongrel i 

dun E, for then he muſt contradi& himſelf? zhe Apoſtle torites to Bi 

and Deacons; (fer the Apoſtles could not ſettle all things at firft) for ter 

was a neceſſity of Preſbyters, and Deacons, for by theſe two orders # 
Eccleſiaſtical offices might be performed; for where ( fo J read 1. 

4, not ö 3, as the ſenſe clearly carries it) f 
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here was no fan 
any worthy of being a Biſhep, the place remained without ou Li 
where neceſſity required one, and there were ſome found fil for #4 
Office, there ſome were ordained Biſhops; but for want of cn, 


ent number, there could be no Preſbyters found- out to be or * 
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nd in ſuch places they were contented "with the Biſbop and Deacons ; 
fir weit hon their miniſtry the Biſhop could not be. So that accord- 
ing 70 Epiphanius, there were three ſeveral ſtates of Churches in the 
apoſtles times; firſt ſome. Churches where. there were _ Preſby- 
[ers and Deacons without a Biſhop. For if Epiphanius ſpeaks not at 
rt of places where Preſbyters were without a Biſhop, he muſt 
he guilty of a vain and empty ſhe” for he after tells us 
where the neceſſity of the Church required it; a Biſhop was made; 
therefore he ſpeaks of places only where Preſbyters and Deacons were; 
1nd otherwiſe he would not anſwer Azreus about 1 Tim. H. 14. which it 
5 his deſign to do, about The laying on f the hands of the Preſbytery ; 
he grants then that at firſt in ſome places there were only Preſbyters 
and Deacons, as when the Apoſtle writes to Biſhops and Deacons 
( where Biſhops at that time of the Church were only Prefbyters) of 
which two orders, Preſbyters and Deacons, there was an abſolute ne- 
cellity; and the account he gives why they ſetled no higher orders a- 
bove them is, & 0 *nxv7 dfus nne & &,. E, The Apo- 
les could not ſertle all things at firſt; which words are to be read with 
Parent heſis, giving an account why ſometimes only Biſhops and Dea- 
cons were ſettled, that is, Preſbyters ſo called. But, faith he, where 
neceſſity called for a higher order of Biſhops above Preſbyters, and any 
were found qualified for it, there ſuch were appointed; and if by rea- 
ſon of the want of Perſons of ſufficient abilities to be made Preſbyters 
n thoſe places, there they were contented with ſuch a ſuperiour Biſhop 
and Deacons aſliſting of him; Some Churches then according to his 
judgment, had a Company of Preſbyters to rule them being aſſiſted 
with Deacons ; others had only a ſingle Biſhop: with Deacons, and af- 
ter when the numbers were increaſed, and perſons qualified were found, 
nere were both -Brſhop, Preſbyters and Deacons. / For the account 
wich he gives of the former want of ſome officers in ſome Churches, 
$ this, £2 (Read Saw, as the learned Dr. well corrects it) s exxae- 
bits „H I TAnpwHgTH ns oοονƷ'⸗, JT NH exe 44-108 ITAY Of TT 
 Þ #9:50y rg thn” aps To maya 75 M wer Ts yoo 
u 7% po e R i opetay” U ig | For the Church not yet having 
ul ber offices filled, things were fain to remain in that ſtate. For nothing 
* be compleated at firſt, hut in proceſs of time every. thing receives its 
ue perfection, Soythat Epipbanivs doth not (as it is thought by 
owe) ſay, that in the firſt times of the Church, there were none but 
blhops'and Deacons in all Churches, but in ſome Churches there were 
krelbyters aud Deacons, in others Biſhops and Deacons, according to 
te ſtate, condition and neceſſity of the Churches. Hhiphanius then 
ly and clearly expreſſeth my opinion in reference to the Apoſtles not 
Werying any one cunſtant courſe in all Churches, but letting ſome- 
uns many Preſbyters with Deacons, ſometimes only one Paſtor (who 
ö therefore called a Biſhop ) with Deacons, and ſo ſetling officers ac- 
Wrding to the particular occaſions of every Church. The next conſi- 
Enable teſtimony to our purpoſe is that of Clemens Alexaudrinuoin Eu- 
[ins concerning St. John after his return out of the Ifle:of Patmos to 
YYrſur, upon the death of Domitian.' Anke AURO. j ken ms 
vez THE Hrov, ons Emu Mb MHD, ö oe cxRANGIAS 
Mv, Gs 3 * X APY ava Tivc Twv Wo Te nvdbug rs on þgpt0 privy N- 
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Ps conflituting Biſbops, in ſome ſetting in order «whole Churches, in o- 
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and in ſmall villages but one, when the mimber of believers was Put final 


thers chooſmg out one from among the reſt of thoſe who were defiened by, . 
rit of God, Sheik be ſet over the Ch its 5 his Kr wy 
tranſlated, «Apo #va Tive xAnpelowy, choofmg one into the Clergy; ſor 
thoſe who were choſen Biſhops are ſaid xaypud; &mowomb and thay q. 
chooſe are faid xaypwa. Whence Salmaſius gathers out of 45 
words the very thing I am now upon. In majoribus urbibus plires ' 
minoribus pauciores Preſpyteros ordinari ſolitos probabile eft ; In Ni as 
tem ant vicis, vel pufillts oppidts, quales xouwas vel rwugmes vo 0 
Græci, unum aliquem Preſbyterum per Ma previpue tempora quibus 8 
magnus erat numerus fidelium; fuffeciſſe veriſimile eſt. That the 40. 


ſtles ſet a greater number of Preſbyters in great Cities, fewer in 10 
We have yet one Author more who ſpeaks fully to our purpoſe? [t iz 
the Author of the Commentaries under Ambroſe his name, who frequent 
ly aſſerts this opinion I am now making good. Upon the fourth of E 
befians he largely diſcourſeth how things were ſettled at firſt, by the 
Apoſtles, by degrees, in the Church of God, evidently ſhewing thy 
the Apoſtles did not at firſt obſerve any ſettled - conſtant courſe. hut 
acted according to the preſent conveniency, as they ſaw good, in orde 
to the promoting and advancing the Churches intereſt. Poſtqyam omi- 
bus locis Eccleſiæ ſunt conſtitute, & officia ordinata, aliter compoſita nn 
eſt quam ceperat. Thereby declaring his opinion that while Churches 
were conſtituting, no certain courſe was obſerved. For as he goes a 
Primum enim onnes docebant, & onnes baptizabant, quibuſcunque tdi 
vel temporibus fuiſſet occaſio,.&c. Ut ergo creſceret plebs & multijlica 
retur, Omnibus inter initia conceſſum eſt & evangelizare, & baptizan, 
G. ſeripturas in Eccleſia explanare. At ubi omnia loca circumplexa eſ R. 
clefia, conventicula conſtituta ſunt, & rectores & cetera oſſicia in Free. 
fris ſunt ordinata; ut nullus de Clero auderet qui ordinatus non eſſet, pre 
ſinnere officium quod ſciret non ſibi creditum vel conceſſim; & cepit alu 
ordine & providentid gubernari Eccleſia, quia fi ones eadem poſſent, i. 
rationabile eſſet, & vulgaris res, & viliſſima videretur, &c. Ided u 
per omnia conveniunt ſcripta Apoſtoli ordinationi que nunc eſt in Eccleſia 
quia bac inter primordia ſunt ſcripta; Nam &. Timotheum, ( Preſyt 
rum d ſe creatum) Epiſcopum vocat; quia primum Preſbyteri Epiſcapi « 
pellabantur, ut recedente uno ſequens ei ſuccederet, &c. At firſt he fach 
all Church Offices lay open to all perſons, and æuery one did preach and 
 baptize upon all occaſions; but afterwards when Congregations were «fi 
bliſhed and Churches ſetled, then none undertook that office but thoſe thil 
were ordained to it. Thence it is that the Apoſiles writings are not ſuit 
ble to the preſent ſtate of the Church, becauſe they were penned tl 
time when things were not fully ſetled. For he os Timothy, wh ws 
made a Preſbyter by him, Biſhop, for ſo at firſt the Preſbyters were cale 
among whom this was the courſe of governing Churches, that as one wits 
- drew, another took his place. This opinion of his he takes occaſion if 
ſpeak of him in ſeveral other places. Upon Rom. 16. Adbuc retort 
Eoclæſiæ paucis erant in locis, (Governours of Churches were as yet ſet 
but in fem places.. And upon 1 Cor 1. Proptered Ecce lęſia ſeribi,, qu 
adhuc ſingulis Esccleſiis rectores non erant inſtituti. And on 1 Cor. 11 
- Convenientibus Presbyteris, quia adbuc refores Eccleſiis non onmibius l 
erant conſtituti,, By all which it is moſt evident, that this both lea 
and ancient Author, cited with no ſmall reſpe& by St. Auſtin, doth 0 
conceive that the Apoſtles did obſerye any ſetled form in the 85 l 
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Churches, but acted according to principles of prudence, according to 
he neceſſities and occaſions of the ſeveral Churches by them planted : 
Cc that where there were ſmall Churches, one Paſtor with Deacons 
night ſuffice: in greater Churches wn" were governed by Preſbyters 
ding in Common Council: others, though very few at firſt, had Re- 
tors placed over them, for ſuperintending the Affairs of the Church. 
Secondly, In Churches conſiſting of” a multitude of believers, or where 
here 2045 @ probability of great increaſe by preaching the Goſpel, the A- 
wſtles did ſettle a College of Preſbyters whoſe office was partly to govern 
lle Church already formed, and partly to labour in the converting more. 
50 that in all great Cities where either the work was already great, by 
ne number of believers, in order to the diſcharging of Paſtoral duties 
them 3 or where it was great in reference to the number they labou- 
red in converting of, it ſeems moſt conſonant to reaſon and Scripture, 
that the work ſhould be carried on by the joynt aſliftance of many aſ- 
ſocated in the fame work. For, is it any ways probable that the A- 


ſuch as ſhould believe, and not ordain perſons in order to the makin 

them believe? They have either a very low opinion of the work of a 
Goſpel Biſhop, or very little conſideration of the zeal, activity and di- 
ligence which was then uſed m preaching, reproving, exhorting, in 
ſaſon, out of ſeaſon, that think one ſingle perſon was able to under- 
7 it all, Diſcipline was a great deal more ſtrict then, preaching more 
dlifent, men more apprehenſive of the weight of their function, than 
for any to undertake ſuch a care and charge of Souls, that it was im- 
polible for them, ever to know, obſerve, or watch over, ſo as to give 
a account for them. Beſides, while we ſuppoſe this one perſon im- 
ployed in the duties of his flock, what leiſure or time could ſuch a 
me have to preach to the Gentiles and unbelieving Jews in order 
o their Converſion 2 The Apoſtles did not certainly aim at the ſetting 
w the honour of any one perſon, making the office of the Church a 
matter of State and Dignity more than imployment, but they choſe 


n |abouring to add continually to the Church. Men that were im- 
floyed in the Church then, did not conſult for their eaſe or honour, 
nd thought it not enough for them to ſit ſtill and bid others work; 
but they were of Paul's mind, Neceſſity was laid upon them, yea, Woe 
war unto them if they preached not the Goſpel. Publick prayers were 
lot then 1 on as the more principal end of Chriſtian Aſſemblies 
than preaching, nor conſequently that it was the more principal office 
if the Srewdrd; of the myſteries of God, to read the publick prayers of 
the Church, than 20 preach in ſeaſon and out of ſea on. And is it not 
eat pity two ſuch excellent and neceſſary duties ſhould ever be ſet at 
"Mince, much leſs one ſo preferred before the other, that the one 
rut be eſteem'd as Sarab, and the other almoſt undergo the hardſhip 
f Hagar, to be looked on as the Bond-woman of the Synagogue, and 
tuned out of doors? Praying and preaching are the Jachin and 
haas of the Temple, like Rachel and Leab, both which built up the houſe 
0 ſael. but though Rachel be fair and beautiful, yet Leab is the more 
"utty] ; though prayer be lovely and amiable in the fight of God, when 
comes from a heart ſeriouſly affected with what it ſpeaks, yet preaching 
ends more to the turning mens fouls from fin unto God. Were the A- 
les commiſſioned by Chriſt to go pray or preach? and what 1s 
herein the Miniſters of the Goſpel ſucceeded the Apoſtles ? is 

Aa a 2 1 


poltle ſhould ordain Bithops a wemorrwy mmngevew, as Clement ſpeaks, of 


men for their activity in preaching the Goſpel, and for their uſefulneſs 


1 Cor. 9. 16. 
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364 The Divine Right of Forms Part II 
it in the office of praying, or preaching ? Was Par ſent not to hare. | 
but to preach the Goſpel? and ſhall we think thoſe who ee f 
Paul in his office of preaching, are to look upon any thing 4 ! 
more their work than that? Are Miniſters in their ordination * 7 ö 
to be readers of publick prayers, or to be Diſpenſers of God's uk 
word? Are they ordained wholly to this, and ſhall this be the 7 
principal part of their work? I, but the reaſon is unanſwerable = F 
praying is the more principal end of Chriſtian Aſſemblies than ON U 
ing; For the one is the end, and the other the means. If bo e f 
meant the ultimate end of all Chriſtian duties, that cannot be = e þ 
for that is a means it {elf in order to that; but the chief end is OY 0 
ting ſouls for eternal praiſes; if then this unanſwerable reaſon 55 2 
good, the principal end of Chriſtian Aſſemblies muſt be only Praiſe * a 
God, and not prayers ; if by the end be meant the immediate = a 0 
preaching as that it refers to, that cannot be; for the immediate end at a 
preaching, if the Apoſtle may be judge, is inſtruction and edifica; 2 Nl 
in the faith; Rather preaching is the end of praying, in as much a te ( 
bleſſings conveyed by preaching are the things which men pra 0 1 
But this is but one of thoſe unhappy conſequences which 3 eagles tl 
judging of the ſervice of God rather by the practices of the Church, i 
when it came to enjoy eaſe and plenty, than by the ways and pradtice 0 
of the firſt and pureſt Apoſtolical times: when the Apoſtles who were 0 
beſt able to judge of their own duty, looked upon themſelves as mof ( 
concerned in the preaching of the Goſpel. But to this it is common bl 
{aid that there was great reaſon for it then, becauſe the world waz uh = 
converted to Chriſtianity, and therefore preaching was the more neceſuy * 
work at that time; but when a Nation is converted to the faith, that 2 4 
cefſity cenſeth, It is granted that the preaching of the Goſpel, in re- by 
gard of its univerſal extent was more neceſſary then, which was the th 
foundation of Chriſt's wſtituting the Apoſtolical office with an unlimi- A 
ted Commiſſion: but if we take preaching as referring to particular (0 
Congregations, there is the ſame neceſſity now that there was then, 5 
People need as much inſtruction as ever, and ſo much the more in that 10 
they are apt to think now the name of Chriſtians will carry them to tl 
heaven. It is a too common and very dangerous deceit of men to look pl 
upon Religion more as a profeſſion, than matter of Life, more as a a 
Notion than an inward temper. Men muſt be heat off from more by 
things which they are apt to truſt to for Salvation now, than in thoſe but 
times: Men could not think ſo much then, that diligence in publick At 2e 
ſemblies, and attendance at publick prayers was the main of Religion. bl 
Few would profeſs Chriſtianity in thoſe times, but ſuch as were relol- en 
ved before hand rather to let go their lives than their profeſſion; but de 
the more profeſs it now, without underſtanding the terms of falvation "ne 
by it; the greater neceſſity of preaching to inſtruct men in it. But! ad 
think more need not be {aid of this to thoſe that know it is another 1 
thing to be a Chriſtian than to be called ſo. But however it is oranted, lan 
that in the Apoſtles times preaching was the great work; and if 10 Ot 
how can we think one ſingle perſon in a great City was ſufficient, boch 
to preach to, and rule the Church, and to preach abroad in order to toy 
the converſion of more from their Gentiliſm to Chriſtianity ? Eſpecial by 1 
ly if the Church of every City was fo large as forme would make it, u 5 
to comprehend all the believers under the civil juriſdiction of the City, Fr 
and ſo both City and Country the only charge of one ſingle Biſhop» 10 


think the vaſtneſs of the work, and the Impoſſibility of a gt dib 
! f 3 | | charge 
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charge of it by one ſingle perſon, may be argument enough to make us 
interpret the places of Scripture which may be underſtood in that ſenſe, 
j« of more than one Paſtor in every City; as when the Apoſtles are 
id to ordain Elders in every City, and Paul's calling for the Elders 
om Epheſus, and his writing to the Biſhops and Deacons of the 
Church of Philippi; this conſideration, I ſay, granting that the texts 
may be otherwiſe underſtood, will be enough to incline men to think 
hit in greater Cities there was a Society of Preſbyters acting together 
gor the carrying on the work of tlie Goſpel, in converting ſome to, and 
building up of others in the faith of Chriſt. And it ſeems not in the 
eaſt manner probable to me that the care of thoſe great Churches ſhould 
at firſt be intruſted in the hands of one ſingle Paſtor and Deacon, and 
ffrerwards a new order of Preſbyters ere&ed under them, without any 
order or rule laid down in Scripture for it, or any mention in Eccleſi- 
tical writers of any ſuch after Inſtitution. But inſtead of that in the 
moſt populous Churches we have many remaining footſteps of ſuch a 
Collece of Preſbyters there eſtabliſhed in Apoſtolical times. Thence | 
Eat ius ſays the Preſbyters are os ovreIproy het ais oUrSzo pO ATogd wy Epad Tral: 
the Sanhedrin of the Church appointed by God; and the Bench of Apo- 
fles ſitting together for ruling the affairs of the Church. And Origen ContraCel|. 
calls it ov-m4ug ov gen mba e Adyp des, 4 College in every City of |: 3-Þ-129. 
God's appointing, and Victor Biſhop of Rome, Collegium noſtrum, and | 
Cilleginm frat rum; Pius, Pauperem Senatum Chriſti apud Romam conſtitu- Pius ey ad 
um. Tertullian, Probatos ſeniores; Cyprian, Cleri noſtri ſacrum vene- Ju 1. 
randumque Conſeſſum:, and to Cornelius Biſhop of Rome and his Clergy, — 
Flrentiſſomo Clero tecum præſidenti; Jerome, Senatum noſtrum, cœtum 350. . 19. 
Preſbyterorum, O commune conſilium Preſhyterorum quo Ecclefie guberna- mm. in I: 
lar; Hilary, Seniores ſine quorum confilio nihil agebatur in Eccleſia ; l. 2. e, 3. 
the Author de ſeprem ordinibus ad Riſticum, calls the Preſbyters nogotiorum . * 
juices, Eutychius tells us there were twelve Preſbyters at Alexandria 1 fin. 5: 
togovern the Church; and the author of the Itinerary of Peter, of as 
mny conſtituted at Cæſarea, who though counterfeit, muſt be allowed 
to ſpeak, though not vera, yet veri ſimilia; though not true, yet likely 
tings. Is it poſſible all theſe authors ſhould thus ſpeak of their ſeveral 
places, of a College of Preſbyters acting in power with the Biſhop, if 
a rſt Churches were governed only by a fingle Biſhop, and afterwards 
by ſubje& Preſbyters that had nothing to do in the rule of the Cliurch; 
but were only deputed to ſome particular offices under him, which they 
vere impowered to do only by his authority? But the joynt rule of 
bilbop and Preſbyters in the Churches will be more largely deduced af- 
wards. Thus we ſee a Company of Preſbyters ſetled in great Chur- 
des; now we are not to imagine that all theſe did equally attend to 
Me part of their work, buff all of them according to their ſeveral abilities 
ad out themſelves; ſome in overſeeing and guiding the Church ; but 
let ſo as upon occaſion to diſcharge all paſtoral acts belonging to their 
nftion; others betook themſelves chiefly to the converſion of others 
Othe faith, either in the Cities or the adjacent Countries. By which 
"come to a full, clear and eaſie underſtanding of that ſo much con- 
E place, 1 Tim. 3. = Ob 00 Weocq-α ENU N Girls 
* ace, MA of Komavris GY Ad Y NIeoxana, The Elders 
rule well are counted worthy vf double honour, eſpecially they that 
| 1 in the word and dodtrine. Not as though it implied a diſtinct ſort 

ders from the Paſtors of Churches, but among thoſe Elders 
*vere ordained in the great Churches, ſome attended moſt to ruling 
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the flock already converted, others laboured moſt in converting oy 

to the faith by preaching though both thele being entered into this * 
culiar function of laying themſelves forth for the benefit of the an 
did deſerve both reſpect and maintenance; yet eſpecially thoſe wh, . 
ployed themſelves in converting others, in as much as their burden 5 
greater, their labours more abundant, their ſuffering more; and o 
chryſaſt. in very office coming the neareſt to the Apoſtolical function. 80 Chris 


4 Eb. ſome reſolves it upon the fourth of the Epheſians, that thoſe who Were 


an. 11. „ „as 8 the apweromtro, as Theodoret expreſſeth it, the mus... « 
3 the fixed officers of particular Churches were inferic to | 

thoſe who went abroad preaching the Goſpel; æν., faith he, 70 ». 0 
eG xj ruxryyerGLopevuy ol xghiuevor 2 e Sve Tomy n99)\nudrar. An 0 F 

vident argument that the Apoſtle doth not intend any ſort of Elders d. ti 

ſtint from theſe ordained Preſbyters of the Cities, is from that ver a 
argument which the greateſt friends to Lay-Elders draw out of this F. a 

piſtle, which is from the pronuſcuous acception of the words peo ns p 

pe. and i . in this very Epiſtle to Timothy The argument ring 7 

thus: The Preſbyters ſpoken of by Paul in his Epiſtle to Timothy, ar e) 
Scripture-Biſhops 3 but Lay-Elders are not Scripture-Biſhops ; therefyrs T7 

theſe cannot here be meant. The major is their own, from 1 Tim, 3.1 fl 
compared with 4. 14. Thoſe which are called Preſbyters in one place 0 

are Biſhops in another; and the main force of the argument lies in the to 
promiſcuous uſe of Biſhop and Preſbyter; now then if Lay-Elders he pe 

not ſuch Biſhops, then they are not Paul's Presbyters; now Pauls N. th 

{hops muſt be d, fit to teach, and therefore no Lay-Elders, 4. in 

gain we may conſider where Timothy now was, vis. at Eybeſu, ſe 

and therefore if ſuch Lay-Elders any-where, they ſhould be there; ſe 

Let us ſee then whether any ſuch were here. It is earneſtly pleaded In 

by all who are for Lay-Elders, that the Elders ſpoken of All: 20.17; br, 

were the particular Elders of the Church of Epheſirs, to whom Paul Pr 

ſpoke, v. 28. where we find their office at large deſcribed. Take bred (ey 
therefore unto your ſelves, and all the flock over which God hath made yu de 
smoxorus Biſhops or overſeers. Here both we ſee the names Elder and dic 

Biſhops confounded again, ſo that he that was an Elder was a Biſboptoo Ur 

and the office of ſuch Elders deſcribed to be a Paſtoral charge bre (la 

fock, which is inconſiſtent with the notion of a Lay-Elder. Paul felt Ing 
indefinitely for the Elders of the Church to come to him; if any {ut 0 

then at Epheſus, they muſt come at this ſummons; all the Elders thit M3 

came were ſuch as were Paſtors of Churches; therefore there could i lat 

no Lay-Elders there. I inſiſt not on the argument for maintenance er 

plyed in double honour, which Chryſoſtome explains by F 7 avayqz For 
oopnyiay a ſupply of neceſſaries to be given to them, as appears by v. %%% e 

De jure pie. Which argument Blondel ſaw ſuch ſtrength in, that it brought him quia "0! 
bis inregim. off from Lay-Elders in that place of Timothy. And he that will den 
Po 47.99. move the controverſy from the Scriptures, to the Primitive Chua CON 
(as we have no reaſon to think that if ſuch were appointed, they aus e 

be ſo ſoon laid afide) will find it the greateſt difficulty to trace the fol * 

ſteps of a Lay-Elder, through the records of antiquity for the threes I 
centuries eſpecially. The writers of the Church {peak of no Preſbytet * 

but ſuch as preached, as appears by Origen, Cyprian and Clemeſ 105 

orig. bm. of Alexandria; Origen faith, Omnes Epiſcopi atque omnes Prep 
1.inPlal.37: 5! Diaconi erudiunt nos, & erudientes adbibent correptionen, © * 


verbis anuſterioribus increpant. We fee all Biſhops, Presbyters, . 
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Nexcons Were in his time preachers, So Cyprian, Et credideram quidem 
Pro{yrerOs G Diaconos qui illic preſentes* ſunt, monere vos &. inſtruere 
i aj ſime circa Evangelii legem, ſicut ſemper ab anteceſſoribus noſtris 
Am et; and in another Epiſtle about making Numidicus a Presbyter, 
he thus expreſſeth it, ut aſcribatur Preſbyteroyrum Carthaginenſmum nume- Ep. 33. 
„ & nobiſcum ſedeat in Clero; where to ſit as one of the Clergy, and 
o be a Presbyter, are all one. Again, had there been any ſuch Elders, 
i would have belonged to them to lay hands on thoſe that were recon- 
ied to the Church after Cenfures; now hands were only laid on ab 
His &. Clero, as the ſame Cyprian tells us. Clemens Alexandrinus 
W 7-(cribing the Office of a Presbyter, hath theſe words, Sr G. wproCum- 51m. 1.5. 
u T& ovn Tis CRXANTIOE, CONC. eay Tron Y Sc Ta To , Where 5. 667. ed: 
aching is looked on as his proper work; and elſewhere more fully “x 
and expreſly, diſcourfing of the ſervice of God, and diſtinguiſhing it 
according to the twofold ſervice of men, Beamiwmw Y ene won, he ap- 97%. l. 7 
plics theſe to the Church, %% 5 & 7) tw exxAngiav hw & Frrmwnwiy Þ- 709. 
oi ED aw vow ex dv Tw vmipemiony 5 ot Set The former he 
explains aſterwards, o7ws ay 4 iu 1 TrTw)puirOs eis I T G D et 
pdp S.. A Preſbyter is one that is ordained or appointed for the in- 
fruftion of others in order to their amendment, implying thereby the 
Office of a Presbyter to be wholly converſant about teaching others, 
to whom, on that account, the art of making others better doth pro- 
perly belong. So much may ſuffice for thoſe firſt times of the Church, 
tnt there were no Presbyters then, but ſuch as had the Office of teach- 
ing. And for the times afterwards of the Church, let it ſuffice at pre- 
ſent to produce the teſtimony of a Council held in the beginning of the concil. 
ſerenth Century, who abſolutely decree againſt all Lay-perſons medling bl 2. 
in Church- affairs; Nona action didicimus, quoſdam ex noſtro Collegio con- — 
tra mores Eccleſiaſticos, Iaicos babere in rebus divinis conſtitutos OEconomos, 
Proinde pariter tractantes eligimus ut unuſquiſque noſtrum ſecundum Chal- 
cedonenſium Patrum decreta, ex proprio Clero OEconomum ſibi conſlituat. In- 
decorum eff enim Laicum eſſæ vicarium Epiſcopi, & ſeculares in Eccleſia ju- 
dicare;, in uno enim eodemg ;, officio non debet efſe diſpar profeſſio. A Canon 
directly level'd againſt all Lay-Chencellors in Biſhops-Courts, and ſuch Offi- 
cal ; But doth with the ſame force take awayall Lay-Elders, as imply- 
ng it to be wholly againſt the rule of the Church to 4 0 ſecular perſons 
to judge in the Church.. But although I ſuppoſe this may be ſufficient to 
manifeſt the no divine right of Lay-Elders; yet I do not therefore abſo- 
lutely condemn all uſe of ſome perſons choſen by the people to be as their 
reprelentatives, for managing their intereſt in the affairs of the Church: 
for now the voice of the people, (which was uſed in the primitive 
umes) is grown out of uſe: Such a conſtitution, whereby two or 
more of the people's choice might be preſent at Church debates, might 
be very uſeful ; ſo they be looked upon only as a prudential humane 
wnſtitution, and not as any thing founded on Divine right. So much 
my ſerve for the firſt ground of the probability of the Apoſtles not 
Oferving one ſetled form of Church-Government, which was from the 
ferent ſtate, quantity and condition of the Churches by them planted. 
The ſecond was from the multitude of unfixed Officers reſiding in ſome 
Paces, who managed the affairs of the Church in chief during their Re- 
lence; Such were the Apoſtles and Evangeliſts and all perſons al- 
molt of note in Scripture. They were but very few, and thoſe in pro- 
lity not the ableſt, who were left at home to take care of the my 5 
| he 
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§. 20. 


not as Officers of the Troop. Such were Evangeliſts who wer 


quity, or in the place brought to prove it. For according to this opi- 


up to one certain courſe, but in ſome Churches ſetled more or fewer 


the ſtrongeſt and ableſt like Commanders in an Army, were not 
any Troop, but went up and down from this company to tha 
der them, and draw them forth : and while they were, the 
chief authority among them; but as Commmanders of the 


2 
ſetled in 
t, to or- 
y had the 
Army, and 


. 8 . | , 2 ſen 
ſometimes into this Country to put the Churches in order there, | 


times into another; but where ever they were, they acted as 155 q 
liſts, and not as fixed Officers. And ſuch were Timothy and Titus 4 
withſtanding all the oppoſition made againſt it, as will appear to an 
that will take an impartial ſurvey of the arguments on both ſides, Now 
where there were in ſome places Evangeliſts, in others not; and in 
many Churches it may be no other Officers but theſe, it will apex 
that the Apoſtles did not obſerve one conſtant form, but were with the 
Evangeliſts, travelling abroad to the Churches, and ordering things in 
them as they ſaw cauſe. But as to this I have anticipated my ſelf al. 
ready. The lait ground was from the different cuſtom obſerved in th, 
Churches, after the Apoſtles times. For no other rational account can be 
given of the different opinions of Eyiphanius, Jerome and Hilary, but 
this, that one ſpeaks of the cuſtom of ſome Churches, and the other of 
others. In ſome, as at Alexandria, the Presbyters might chuſe their 
Biſhop; in other places it might be as Hilary faith, that when the fir 
withdrew, another ſucceeded him. Not by a monthly or annual rut. 
on of Preſidents, as ſome have imagined, but by a preſidency for Life 
of one, upon whoſe death another ſucceeded in his room. For the for- 
mer opinion hath not any evidence at all for it in Scripture or Anti- 


nion, Timothy muſt have but his courſe in the rotation of Elders at 
Epheſus, which ſeems very incongruous to the Office of Timothy. 
conclude then, that in all probability the Apoſtles tied not themſelves 


Officers, as they ſaw cauſe, and in others governed themſelves during 
Life; and that at their death they did not determine any form, 1s pro- 
bably argued from the different cuſtoms of ſeveral Churches ater- 
wards, 

The third Conſideration touching Apoſtolical practice, is concerning 
the obligatory force of it in reference to us; which I lay down in thele 
terms, That a mere Apoſtolical practice being ſuppoſed, is not ſufficient of if 
ſelf for the founding an unalterable and perpetual right, for that form if 
Government in the Church, which is ſuppoſed to be founded on that pri: 
&ice, This is a propoſition, I am ſure, will not be yielded without 
proving it, and therefore I ſhall endeavour to do it by a fourfold arge- 
ment. Firſt, Becauſe many things were done by the Apoſtles without 
any intention of obliging any who ſucceed them afterwards to do the 
ſame: As for inſtance, the twelve Apoſtles going abroad ſo unprovided 
as they did when Chriſt ſent them forth at firſt, which would argue 
no great wiſdom or reaſon in that man, that ſhould draw that practce 
into conſequence now. Of the like nature was Paul's preaching a% 
ae diaſyiauy to ſome Churches, receiving no maintenance at all from 
ſome Churches, as that at Corinth. Which inſtance is a manifeſt ev! 
dence of the monſtrous weakneſs of diſcourſe in thoſe who would mabe 
that example of Paul obligatory to all Miniſters of the Goſpel now. 
And while they would by this argument take away their Lands an 


Tythes, inſtead of them, they give them Plauſtra convitiorum, wich 
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loads of the molt reproachful ſpeeches that ever were given to any but 
Criſt and his Apoſtles. For my part, I think the Miniſters of the Go- 
nel would want one of the badges of Honour belonging to their Office, 
were they not thus reproachfully uſed: It is part of the State which 
belongs to the true Miniſters of the Goſpel to be followed by ſuch black- 
wouthed Lacquies, who by their virulent ſpeeches are ſo far their 
ends, as to keep them from that curſe which our Saviour pronoun- 
eh, Woe be unto you when all men ſþeak well of you. But let us ſee 
how much wooll there is after all this cry; too little to cloath the 
backs of Miniſters, if ſuch perſons might be their Tythe-men; but it is 
well they are ſo little be-friended, yea ſo much oppoſed by the great 
Apoſtle, in that ſingular practice of his. For doth he ſay it was unlaw- 
f1l for hin to receive a maintenance from the Churches he preached to? 
Nay, doth he not ſet himſelf to prove not only the lawfulneſs of Mi- 
nifters taking it, but the duty of the peoples giving it, 1 Cor. 9. from 
the ſeventh to the fifteenth verſe, giving many. pregnant arguments ro 
tat purpoſe 2 Doth he not ſay that all the Apoſtles beſides him and 


whbed other Churches, taking wages of them, to do ſervice to them £2 
What! Paul turned hireling, and in the plaineft terms take wages of 
Churches? Yet ſo it is, and his forbearing it at Corinth, was apt to be 
nerpreted as an argument that he did not love them, 2 Cor. II. II. 
So far were they from looking upon Paul as a hireling in doing it. 
Paul is ſtrong and earneſt in aflerting his right; he might have done it 
at Corinth, as well as elſewhere; bur from ſome prudent conſiderations 
of his own, mentioned 2 Cor. 11. 12. he fotbore the exerciſe of his 
ht among them, although at the ſaine time he received maintenance 
from other places. As for any divine right of a particular way of main- 
tenance, I am of the fame opinion as to that which I am in reference 
to particular forms of Church-Government ; and thoſe that are of an- 
aher opinion, J would not with them ſo much in jury, as to want their 
mantenance till they prove it. But then, I ſay, theſe things are clear 
u themſelves, and, I think, ſufficient grounds for conſcience as to the 
duty of paying on the one fide, and the lawfulneſs of receiving it on 
the other; Firſt, That a maintenance in general be given to Goſpel Mi- 
uſters, is of Divine right, elſe the labourer was not worthy of his hirs; 
wr could that be true which Paul ſaith, that our Lord bath ordained, 
that they which preach the Goſpel ſhould live of the Goſpel. Secondly, A 
namtenance in general being due, lawful Authority may determine the 
articular way of raiſing it; the equity of which way may be beſt derived 
tm what was the moſt ancient practice of the world in dedicating 
tings to God, and was : d by God himſelf, his ow! 

; s approved by God himſelf, among his own peo- 


ult and equitable way. Thirdly, It being in the Magiſtrate's power 
w determine the way of maintenance, what is ſo determined, doth bind 
the coniciences of all ſubje& to that power, to an obedience to it for 
Wcience ſake : In as much as all men are bound thus to obey the 
Magistrate in all things eſtabliſhed by him as Laws; and the very 
ave reaſons any can plead for diſobedience as to this; may equally 
Me for diſobedience to any other Laws made by the ſupreme Magi- 


«than intricate controverſie about the right of Tythes; which I have 


0 here 


dle the Jews: So that the way of maintenance by Hebes is the moſt 


Zirnabas, did forbear working, and conſequently had all their neceſſities 1 Cor. 9. 6. 
{upplied by the Churches? Nay, doth not Paul himſelf lay; that be ꝛcor. 11. 6. 


2Cor. I 1. 9. 


1 Cot. 9.14 


"tc, Ihis I ſuppoſe is the cleareſt reſolution of that other more vex- 
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here ſpoken of by occaſion of the mention of the Apoſtles practice and 
becauſe it is reſolved upon the fame principles with the ſubject I am _ 
on: Mere Apoſtolical practice we fee doth rot bind, becauſe the Apo- 
ſtles did many things without intention of binding others. Secondh, Ihe 
Apoſtles did many things upon particular occaſions, emergences and ci. 
cumſtances, which things ſo done, cannot bind by virtue of their doin 
them, any farther than a parity of reaſon doth conclude the ſame things 
to be done in the ſame circumſtances. Thus Paul's Cœlibatè is far fron 
binding the Church, it being no univerſal practice of the Apoſtles by 
Law, but only a thing taken up by him upon ſome particular grounds, 
not of perpetual and univerſal concernment. So community of goods 
was uſed at firſt by the Church of Jeriſalem, as moſt ſuitable to the 
preſent ſtate of that Church; but as far as we can find, did neither per- 
1Cor. 6. 1. petually hold in that Church, nor univerſally obtain among other Chur. 
215.2, ches, as is moſt clear in the Church at Corinth by their Law-ſuits, by 
the different offerings of the rich and poor at the Lord's- Supper, and by 

their perſonal contributions. So the Apoſtles preaching from houſe tg 

houſe, was for want of conveniency then of more pnblick places as free 

only for Chriſtians; although that practice binds now as far as the res. 

fon doth; vis. in its tendency to the promoting the work of Salvation 

of mens ſouls. Laying on hands for conferring the gifts of the Holy 

Ghoſt can never certainly bind where the rea fon of it is ceaſed, hut 

may ſtill continue as a rite of ſolewn prayer, and not by virtue of that 
practice. Obſerving the Apoſtolical dectees of abſtaining from blud, 

and things ſtrangled and offered to idols, did hold as long as the ground 

of making them did, which was condeſcenfion to the Jews, although i 

muſt be withal acknowledged, that the ptimitive Chriſtians of the {e- 

ezerci Cond and third Centuries did generally obſerve them, and the Greek 
Theol. n.26, Church to this day, and ſome men of note and learning have pleaded 
2 for the neceſſary obſervation of them ſtill, as Chriſt. Beoman, Stejb. 
pats, %c. Curcellæus in a Diattiba lately publiſhed to this purpoſe ; to which 
Gratis in Grotius is likewiſe very inclinable. Their arguments are too large 
A15-29 here to examine, although I ſee not how poſlibly that place of Pal 
1 Cor. 10. can be avoided, Whatever is ſet in the ſhambles eat, making no ſcruple fi 
25. conſcience ſake. 1 
Part 1. { tonclude this with what I laid down at the entrance of this 
ch. 1. $:6- Treatife, that where any act or Law is founded upon a particular 
reaſon or occaſion as the ground of it, it doth no farther oblige 

than the reaſon or occaſion of it doth continue. Therefore before al 
acknowledged Apoſtolical practice be looked on as obligatory, it mull 

be made appear, that what they did, was not according as they f 

reaſon and cauſe for the doing it, depending upon the ſeveral circu 

{tances of time, place, and perſons, but that they did ſrom ſome ral: 

terable Law of Chriſt, or from ſome ſuch indiſpenfable feaſons, 5 

will equally hold in all times, places, and perſons. And ſo the cl 

gation is taken off from Apoſtolical practice, and laid upon that LW 

and reaſon which was the ground of it. Thirdly, Offices that were“ 
Apoſtohcal appointment, are grown wholly out of uſe in the Church, 

; im. 5.9. without mens looking upon themſelves as bound now to obſerve thi 
As the Widows of the Churches, afterwards from their Office called 

Rem. 16. 1. Deaconeſſes of the Church, of which number Phebe was one, WI 
Paul calls the Deaconeſs of the Church at Cenchrea: ſo both Orig? ® 

hi yſoſtome underſtand it. Of them and their continuance in the oy 


1 Cor. 9. 


of 


1 rer — — ( 


Car. V = of Church-Government, examined. 
© ſome Centuries of years, much is ſpoken by ſeveral Writers, and re-: 2g 
olved by ſeveral Councils; and yet we fee theſe are laid aſide by the heed. 1 3. 
etenders to hold cloſe to Apoſtolical practice: If that binds, certainly by. 1 
* doth in its plain inſtitutions; if it doth not bind in them, how can it , * 
in that which 18 only gathered but by uncertain conjectures to have Codex. Theo. 


deen ever their practice? So that in the iſſue, thoſe who plead ſo * 


— Mos =. — b. * 


de Epiſ. Con. 


much for the obligatory nature of Apoſtolical practice, do not think Chat. c. 14. 
+ obligatory; for if they did, how comes this Office of Widows and 9e. N 


. mat. c. 72. 
Deaconeſſes to be neglected? If it be anſwered, that theſe are not Eoipb. 2 


aleful now; then we muſt ſay, that we look upon Apoſtolical practice fl. 


holds, which is as much as to ſay, of its ſelf it binds not. Fourthly, Vel. 
rites and cuſtoms Apoſtolical are altered; therefore men do not think Ecclef. 
that Apoſtolical practice doth bind, For if it did, there could be no al- Liu in 
theſe few particulars, and judge how far the pleaders for a divine right Salma, in 
of Apoſtolical practice do look upon themſelves as bound now to obſerve He. 


them; as Dipping in Baptiſm, the uſe of Love-feaſts, Community o * 176. 


none look upon themſelves as bound to obſerve them now, and yet all 
acknowledge them to have been the practice of the Apoſtles; and there- 
fore certainly though when it may ſerve for their purpoſe, men will 
make Apoſtolical practice to found a Divine right, yet when they are 
gone off from the matter in hand, they change their opinion with the 
matter, and can then think themſelves free as to the obſervation of 
things by themſelves acknowledged to be Apoſtolical. Thus we are at 
at come to the end of this Chapter, which we have been the longer 
won, becauſe the main hinge of this controverſie did lie in the practice 
of the Apoſtles, which I ſuppoſe now ſo far cleared, as not to hinder 
vur progrels towards what remains; which we hope will admit of a 
quicker diſpatch. We come therefore from the Apoſtles, to the Primi- 
he Church, to ſee whether by the practice of what we can find any 
ning whereby they Jooked on themſelves as obliged by an unalterable 
Lay to obſerve any one particular form of Church-Government, 


\ 
\ 


— 


e | 
lie Church's Polity, in the ages after the Apoſtles, conſidered, Evidences 


thence, that no certain unalterable form of Church- Government was de- 
ivered to them. 1. Becauſe Church power did enlarge as the Churches 
did, Whether any Metropolitan Churches eſtabliſhed by the Apoſtles. 
| deven Churches of Aſia, whether Metropolitical; Philippi 5 Met ropo- 
is, either in Civil or Eccleſraſtical ſenſe. Several degrees of enlarge- 
nent of Churches. Churches firſt the Chriſtians in whole Cities proved 
74 everal arguments; the Eulogie an evidence of it, Churches exten- 
ed into the neighbour territories by the preaching there of City Preſby- 
ere, thence comes. the ſubordination between them. Churches by de- 
geen enlarged to Dioceſes ;, from thence to Provinces. The original of 
"*rropolitans and Patriarchs. . 2. No certain form uſed in all Churches, 
uy Churches without Biſbops, Scots, Goths. Some with but one Bi- 
in their whole Country. . Ethiopian Churches how go- 


verned, 


E 


to be binding no farther than we judge it uſeful, or the reaſon of it Mi- in Can. 
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teration of things agreeable thereunto. Now let any one conſider but * 7.97. 
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ſhops diſcontimued in ſeveral Churches for many ' years. 3. Confocs,: 

2 Government tothe Civil, Fl the 2 of Dize: hy 
fuburbicarian Churches what. Biſhops anſwerable 10 the civil Gy 
nours. Churches power riſe from the greameſs of Cities. 4. Valig, 
of ordination by Preſbyters in places where Biſhops were. The af 


© caſe 0 


Iſchyras diſcuſſed, inſtances given of ordination by Preſbyters no; 2 
nounced null. 5. The Churches prudence in managing itt affairs b 
the ſeveral Canons, Provincial Synods, Codex Canonum.” , 

Aving largely conſidered the actions of Chriſt, and the practice of 
the Apoſtles, ſo far as they are conceived to have reference to the | 
determining the certain form of Government in the Church; our next R 

Stage 1s, according to our propounded method, to examine what light 
the practice of the Church in the Ages ſucceeding the Apoſtles will af . 
upon the controverſy we are upon. For although according to the . 
principles eftabliſhed and laid down by us, there can be nothing ſetleg 0 
as an univerſal Law for the Church but what we find in Scriptures; yet . 
becauſe the general practice of the Church is conceived to be of ſo get li 
uſe for underſtanding what the Apoſtles intentions as well as ain 9 
were, we ſhall chearfully paſs over this Rubicon, becauſe not with an 
intent to increaſe diviſions, but to find out ſome farther evidence of x 65 
way to compoſe them. Our Inquiry then is whether the primitne th 
Church did conceive its felf obliged to obſerve unalterably one ind. 6 
vidual form of Government, as delivered down to them either by a pl 
Law of Chriſt, or an univerſal conſtitution of the Apoſtles ;, or elle 7 
did only ſettle and order things for Church Government, according wi ;;, 
it judged them tend moſt to the peace and ſettlement of the Ch, ve 
without any antecedent obligation, as neceſſarily binding to obſerve WW n 
only one courſe. This latter I ſhall endeavour to make out to e 4: 
been the only Rule and Law which the Primitive Church obſerved» tr: 
to Church- Government, viz. the tendency of its conſtitutions to n 
peace and unity of the Church; and not any binding Law or pra Ch 
of Chriſt or his Apoſtles. For the demonſtrating of which I hw ct 
made choice of ſuch arguments as moſt immediately tend to the pro the 
ving of it. For A the power of the Church and its officers did ina wit 
merely from the inlargement of the bounds of Churches; if” no one cena fic 
form were obſerved in all Churches; but great varieties as to officers "tur 
Dioceſes; if the courſe uſed in ſettling. the power of the chief gan on: 
of the Church was from agreement with the civil government , f Wh - 
withſtanding the ſuperiority of Biſhops, the ordination of Preſbyters ug by. 
owned as valid; if in all other things concerning the Churches Pukty, 1 I 
Churches prudence was looked on as a ſufficient ground to eftabliſh ws 6. 
then we may with reaſon conclude that nothing can be inferred a +} 
the practice of the Primitive Church, Demonſtrative of any one a thoſ 
form of Church Government delivered from the Apoſtles to Hugs 
Having thus by a light oxiypagie drawn out the ſeveral lines of Ul t 
pourtraicture of the Polity of the ancient Church, we now proceed s WT 
fill them up, though not with that life which it deſerves, yet ſo ff t 
the model of this diſcourſe will permit. Our firſt argument the UN's = 
from the riſe of the extent of the power of Church Governours, Wil - * 
aſſert not to have been from any order of the Apoſtles, but . k 55 
br, 
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al be beſt done by the obſervation of the growth of Churches, and 
how proportionably the power of the Governours did increaſe with it, 
4s to that, there are four obſervable ſteps or periods as ſo many ages 
of orowth in the Primitive Churches. Firſt, When Churches and Ci- 
tes were of the ſame extent. Secondly, When Churches took in the 
xJjoyning territories with the villages belonging to the Cities. Thirdly, 
When ſeveral Cities with their villages did aſſociate for Church-Go- 
remment in the ſame province. Fourthly, When ſeveral provinces did 
ifociate for Government in the Roman Empire. Of theſe in their Order. 
The firſt Period of Church-Government obſervable in the primitive 
Church, was when Churches were the ſame with Chriſtians in whole Cities. F. 2. 
For the clearing of this, I ſhall fr? ſhew that the primitive conſtitu- 
ton of Churches was in a ſociety of Chriſtians in the ſame City. Se- 
andy, J ſhall conſider the form and manner of Government then obſer- 
ved among them. Thirdly, Conſider what relation the ſeveral Churches 
in Cities had to one another. "Firſt, That the Primitive Churches were 
Chriſtians of whole Cities. It is but a late and novel acception of the 
word Church, whereby it is taken for ſtated fixed congregations for pub- 
lick worſhip ; and doubtleſs the original of it is only from the diſtin- 
tion of Churches in greater Cities into their ſeveral zwweaxs or publick 
paces for meeting, whence the Scotch Kirk, and our Engliſh Church; 
ſo that from calling the place Church they proceed to call the perſons 
there meeting by that name; and thence ſome think the name of Church 
ſo appropriated to ſuch a ſociety of Cliriſtians as may meet at ſuch a 
place, that they make 1t a matter of religion not to call thoſe places 
Churches, from whence originally the very name, as we uſe it, was de- 
rived, But this may be Perdoned among other the religious weakneſſes of 
well meaning but leſs knowing people. A Church in its primary ſenſe as it 
anſwers to the Greek exxAzn'a, applied to Chriſtians, is a Society of Chri- 
ſtans living together in one City; whether meeting together in many Con- 
Nrepations or one, is not at all material; becauſe they were not called 4 
Church as meeting together in one place, but as they were a ſociety of 
Chriſtians, inhabiting together in ſuch a City: uot but that I thirik a ſo- 
dety of Chriſtians might be called a Church, where ever they were, whe- 
thet in a City or Country, but becauſe the firſt and chief mention we meet 
With in Scripture of Churches, is of ſuch as did dwell together in the 
lame Cities; as is evident from many pregnant places of Scripture to this 
purpole, As As 14. 23. compared with Titus 1. 5. „ enzAnoiay in 
me place, is the ſame with gw 752 in the other. Ordaining Elders 
n every Church, umd ordaining Elders in every City); which implies that 
0 Churches then were meant” the body of Chriſtlans reſiding in the 
tics: over which tlie Apoſtles ordained Elders to rule them: So Aﬀs 
16,4, 5. As they went through the Cities, &c. and ſo were the Churches 
Wabliſhed in the faith: The Churches here were the Chriſtians of 
loſe Cities .which they went through: 80 Act. 20:17. He ſent to Ephe- 
bs nd called the Elders. of the Church. If by the Elders we mean as 
Ul thoſe do we now deal with; the Elders of Epheſus, then it is here 
dent that the Elders of the Church and of the City are all one; but 
Mat is more obſervable; de 28. he calls the Church of that City, 
1 Milkytoy . POTEN n 6 y. s * Tat Tw Touvig ow UH. T0 U | 
"lo Se dr, UN = xray T8 bes. Toke beed to your ſelves, 
ad to the flock ober which God bath made you overſeers, to feed the 
bunch F God. Where ſeveral things are W lervabig & our purpoſe; 
b ONT ns 2 05 23 0 ſe, 
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firſt, that the body of Chriſtians in Fpbeſis is called «= mam ad 


ehe, the flock and the Church, and not the ſeveral flocks and Chur. 

ches, over which God hath made you Biſhops. Secondly, That al 

theſe ſpoken tos were ſuch as had a paſtoral charge of this "I 

flock; Paul calls them andre, and chargeth awugltvew, to do the work 

of 4 Paſtor towards it. So, that either there mult be ſeveral Paſtor, 

taking the paſtoral charge of one congregation which is not very ſuit. 

ble with the principles of thoſe I now diſpute againſt; or elſe may 
congregations in one City are all called but one Church, and one foc 

which is the thing I plead for. And therefore it is an obſervation of 

good uſe to the purpoſe in hand, that the New Teſtament ſpeaking d 

the Churches in a Province, always ſpeaks of them in the Plural num. 

ber as the Churches of Fudea, 1 Gal. 22. 1 Thel. 2. 14. The Churches 

of Samaria and Gallilee, Act. 9. 31. The Churches of Syria and Cilicn 

Act. 15. 41. The Churches of Galatia, 1 Cor. 16. 1. Gal. 1.1, 2, Th 
Churches of Aſia. Rom. 16. .16. Rev. 1. 11, But when it ſpek 

ef any particular City, then it is always uſed in the Singular number, 

as the Church at Jeruſalem. Act. 8. 1.———15. 4. 22. The Church « 
Antioch. Act. 11. 26.———13: 1. The Church at Corinth. 1 Cor, 1, 2 

2 Cor. 1. I. and ſo of all the ſeven Churches of Alia, the Church of B. 

pheſus, Smyrna, &c. So that we cannot find in Scripture the leaf 
footſtep of any difference between a Church and the Chriſtians of ſuch 

a City ; whereas had the notion of a Church been reſtrained to a pu- 

ticular congregation, doubtleſs we ſhould have found ſome difference zz 

to the Scriptures ſpeaking of the ſeveral places. For it is ſcarce ima. 

ginable that in all thoſe Cities ſpoken of, as for Way Epheſus, where 

Paul was for above two years together, that there ſhould be no more 
converts than would make one Congregation. Accordingly in the times 
immediately after the Apoſtles, the ſame language and cuſtom continu- 

ed ſtill. So Clement inſcribes his Epiſtle à̃ &xzAnoie T2 bed mzpoixtas Pur 

un m CxxAgoic Te bed mpoirym KVA, The Church of God which it a 

Rome, to the Church of God which is at Corinth. So by that it is plan 

that all the believers at that time in Rome, made up but one Church 

Euſeb. J. 4. as likewiſe did they at Corinth. So Polycarp in the Epiſtle written by 
</.13- him from the Church at Smyrna to the Church at Philomilium, H dum 
Tie T8 os n TmuPTKEOK Suupray T1 adp h ow GAD and ſo in his E. 

piſtle to the Philippians, Tlowxgpr©» S 6 ouv avry r Eh¹⁴hiρ Dl, TH Gi 

Offer. Ig. ole an po o SHD DI. Polycarp and the Elders ith him to the Chu 
12 > obich is at Philippi. Origen compares the Church of God at ile, 
c. celſum. Corinth, Alexandria, and other places with the people of thoſe {erent 
!. 3-P-128. Cities; and ſo the Churches Senate with the peoples, and the Churcis 
apy (that is his word) chief ruler, with the Major of thoſe C; 

in; lying thereby, that as there was one civil ſociety in ſuch plac 

to make a City, ſo there was a ſociety of Chriſtians. incorpo 
together to 2 a Church. So that a Church ſetled with a full x 

er belonging to it, and exerciſing all acts of Church - Diſcipline yi 

in it ſelf, was anciently the-ſame with the ſociety of Chriſtians u 

Fab. ad A City. Not but that the name Church is attributed ſometimes 10 f. 
cal. milies, in which fenſe Tertullian ſpeaks, bi duo aut tres ſunt, ihi K. 
Sreph, de cleſia eſt, licet Laici: And may on the ſame account be attributed . 
Orbibus. a Tivall place, ſuch as many imagine the Church of Cencbrea to! 
beg. . 8. being a Port to Cerinth on the Sinus Saronicus ; but Stephanus bz 
* Co mis calls it aids * brivevor Kopireds, Suidas faith no more of it than [a 
3 | 22 and Pauſanias only ſpeak of the ſituation 6 
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z; one of the ports of Corinth, lying in the way from Tegea to Argos 3 = 
nor is any more {aid of it by Pliny, than that it anſwers to Lechemm Pn. Hit 
rt on the other fide upon the Sinus Corinthiacus. Ubbo Emmins En, 
n his deſcription of old Greece calls both of them oppidula duo cum drig- Gree. Ver. 
Jus praclaris portubus in ora tariuſq; maris, but withal adds, that they mo 
vere dio urbis emporia, the two Marts of Corinth; therefore in pro- 
wbility, becauſe of the great Merchandiſe of that City, they were 
much frequented. | Cenchres was about twelve furlongs diſtance from 
Crinth ; Where Pareus conjectures the place of the meeting of the rare in 
Church of Corinth was, becauſe of the troubles they met with in the Rom. 16. r. 
City, and therefore they retired thither for greater conveniency and pri- 
racy: which conjecture will appear not to be altogether improbable, 
when we conſider the furious oppoſition. made by the Fews againſt the 
(riſians at Corinth, Acts 18. 12. and withal how uſual it was both 
for Jews and Chriſtians to have their place of meeting at a diſtance from 
the City. As As 16. 13. They went out from Philippi to the rivers V. Hin. 
ſide, where there-was g Proſeuc ha, or a place of” prayer, where the Fews — ” . 
F Philippi accuſtomed” to meet. According to this interpretation the 18, 
Church at Cenchrea is nothing elſe but the Church of Corinth there 
aſembling : as the Reformed Church at Paris hath their meeting place at 
(barenton, which might be called the Church of Charenton from their 
publick Aſſemblies there, but the Church of Paris from the Reſidence of 
the chief officers and people in that City. So the Church of Corinth 
might be called the Church at Cenchrea upon the fame account, there 
being no evidence at all of any ſettled Government there at Cenchren di- 
ſtint from that at Corinth, So that this place which is the only one 
brought againſt that poſition I have laid down, hath no force at all a- 
gainſt it, I conclude then that Churches and Cities were originally of 
equal extent; and that the formal conſtitution of a Church lies not in 
their capacity of aſſembling in one place, but acting as a ſociety of Chri- 
ſans imbodied together in one City, having Officers and Rulers amon 
themſelves, equally reſpecting the whole number of behevers : Which 
ads to the ſecond thing, the way and manner then uſed for the modelling 
the government of theſe Churches : Which may be conſidered in a double 
period of time, either before ſeveral Congregations in Churches were 
ſeled, or after thoſe we now call Pariſhes, were divided. Firſt, Before 
lin& Congregations were ſetled; and this as far as I can find, was not 
ah during the Apoſtles times, but for à competent time after; gene- 
ally during the perſecution of Churches. For we muſt diſtinguiſh be- 
een ſuch a number of believers as could not conveniently aſſemble in 
cue place, and the diſtributing of believers into their ſeveral diſtin& 
Ungregations.” I cannot ſee any reaſon but to think that in the great 
Churches of Feruſalem, Antioch, -Epheſus and the like, there were more 
levers than could well meet together, conſidering the ſtate of thoſe 
mes; but that they were then diſtributed into their ſeveral Sue: or 
Muries (as the Athenizns, and Romans divided their people) i. e. into 
ral worſhipping Congregations with peculiar officers, I ſee no reaſon 
Mall for it. They had no ſuch conveniencies then of ſetling ſeveral 
ngregat ions under their particular Paſtors :' but all the Chriſtians in a 
ly looked upon themſelves as one body, and met together as occaſion 
med them, where either the chief of the Governours of the Church, 
e Tex; in Juſtin Martyr's language, did perfotm the ſolemn part of 
"x worſhip, or ſome other of the Elders that were preſent 5 
„ 3 e CNT, 
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them. Is it not ſtrange for men to dream of ſet times, and Canonici 
hours, and publick places of Aſſemblies at that time, when their chi 
times of meeting were in the night, or very early in the morning, which 
Ep.95.110. Pliny calls conventus antelucanos, whence they were called lat#hryſs 
—_ 1 lucifugax natio; and were fain to make uſe of wax-lightsz.(which from 
ad Uzor, that cuſtom the Papiſts continue ſtill in their Tapers always burning y 
1 on the Altar, from what reaſon I know not, unleſs to ſhew the dar. 
in lin. ep, Neſs of error and ſuperſtition which that Church lies under ſtill) and 
P-45 the places of the Chriſtians meetings were generally either ſome pr 
V. Gerſom, vate rooms, or ſome grotts or Crypte , vaults under ground hene 
— - , they might be leaſt diſcerned or taken notice of; or in the Comereri, 
p. 220. &c. the Martyrum memoriæ, OT called them, where their common aſſem- 
„ blies were. Thence Pontius Paulinus, ſpeaking of the Edict of Valtrig 
Can. Eccleſ. againſt the Chriſtians, Jigſſum eſt tit nulla conciliabula faciant, neque cg. 
Vn. . 200%, meteria ingrediantur. Indeed when they had any publick libert grant. 
4 Ig ed them, they were ſo mindful] of their duties of publick profeſſion gf 
de Baſil. the faith, as to make uſe of publick places for the worſhip of God, 3; 
pt . appears by Lampridius in the life of Alexander Severus. Quum Chriſti 
p. 131. ed, ani quendam locum qui publicus fuerat occupaſſent, contra popinarii dice 
Ct. Salmaſ« rent, ſibi eum deberi, reſcripſit melins eſſe ut quomodocunque illic Deus co. 
latur, quam popinariis dedatur. But in times of per ſecution it is moſt 
improbable that there ſhould be any fixed Congregations and places, when 

the Chriſtians were ſo much hunted after, and inquired for, as appear 

by the former Epiſtle of Pliny and the known Reſcript of Trajan upon it 

Apel. e. 2. ſo much exagitated by Tertullian. They did meet often it is certain 
ad confederandum diſciplinam, at which meetings Tertullian tells ug 
Preſident probati quique ſeniores, which he elſewhere explains by Ca 

ſeſſus ordinis, the bench of officers in the Church, which did in common 

conſult for the good of the Church, without any Cantoni ging the Chn-Y 

ſtians into ſeveral diſtin& and fixed Congregations. But after that be. 

lievers were much increaſed, and any peace or liberty obtained, they 

then began to conttive the diſtribution of the work among the ſeveral 

Officers of the Church, and to ſettle the ſeveral bounds over which ever 
Preſbyter was to take his charge; but yet ſo, as that every Preſbytet 

retained a double aſpect of his office, the one particular to his chaꝶ 

the other general reſpecting the Church in common. For it is bu 

weak conceit to imagine that after the ſetling of Congregations, every dns 

bad a diſtin& Preſbytery to rule it, which we find not any obſcure tot 

ſteps of in any of the ancient Churches; but there was ſtill one Z: 
clefiaſtical Senate which ruled all the ſeveral Congregations of thoſe U 

ties in common, of which the ſeveral Preſbyters of the Congregations 

were members, and in which the Biſhop acted as the Preſident of the & 

nate, for the better governing the affairs of the Church. And'thus if 
Eyier. ep. find Cornelius at Rome ſitting there cum florentiſſimo Clero: thus * 
at Carthage, one who pleads as much as any for obedience to Biba 
and yet none more evident for the preſence and joint concurrence 
aſſiſtance of the Clergy at all Church debates; whoſe reſolution fit 

C 4 23 85 his firſt entrance into his Biſhoprick was to do all things commun wn 
34, 28, 32. Clericorum, with the Common- Council of the Clergy; and ſays the 
Ep. 38% Were cum Epiſcopo ſacerdotali bonore conjuncti. Victor at Rome decren 
+... +. Eaſter to be kept on the Lord's day, collatione facta cum Preſhten 
bd Bin. Dzaconibus (according as the Latin in that age) as Damaſus the i 


1 Hug poſed Author of the lives of the Popes tellss us. In the N i 
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oft Nevatus'at Rome, we have a clear teſtimony of the concurrence 
or Preſbyters : Where a great Synod was called, as Euſebius expreſſeth Eceleſ. hiſt. 
r of ſixty Biſhops, but more Prefbyters' and;Deacons; and whit'is more fe 
full to our purpoſe, not only the ſeveral Preſbyters of the City, hut the 
Country Paſtors ( 7 quexy wor/or Sovelapuwr ) did . likewiſe 
ve their advice about that buſineſs: At this time Cornelius tells us 
there were forty. (ix Preſbyters in that one City of Rome, who concur- 
red with him in condemning Novatus. So at Antioch in the cafe of Pau- Eccleſ hift 
lus Samoſatenus we find a Synod gathereg,” conſiſting of Biſhops, Preſby- 7. cch. 30. 
ters, and Deacons, and in their name the Synodal Epiſtle is penned and 
lre&ed by the ſame in all the Catholick Church. At the Council of 
Elheris in Spain, were preſent but nineteen Biſhops and twenty ſix Preſ- | 
byters. The caſe between Sylvanus Biſhop of Cirta in Africk, and Nun- Apud. Nun. 
dnarins the Deacon, was referred by Purpurius to the Clergy to decide (%%. 
it, For the preſence of Preſbyters at Synods, inſtances are brought 5 ** 
1 MAαν by Blondel in his Apology. And that they concurred in go- p. 200. 
verning the Church, and not only by their counſel but authority, appears 
from the general ſenſe of the Church of God, even when Epifcopacy 
was at the higheſt : Nazianzen ſpeaking of the office of Preſbyters, 
en dH up N N es ,E¶Üuda, he knew not whether to call it, 
Mmiſtry or Superintendenqy, and thoſe who are made Preſbyters, &i ay 94t- J. 3. 
q - avaCaivom am 19 Nx, from being ruled, they aſcend to be rulers 7 
Wenſclves, And their power by him is in ſeveral places called uv P. 24 37, 
MWg, C9 HOT West pic : they are called by him, roi Ves, is eis, Westsb ns 8 42. 
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veralra e. Chryſoſtome gives this as the reaſon of Pauls paſſing 7 1 Tim. 
over from Biſhops to Deacons without naming Preſbyters, an à may ns . 11. 
uiny 8 Y ανð-ͥ Inoue How dE HU, Y wepmtoiay f HXANT Qs. 

becauſe there is no great matter of difference between a Biſhop and Preſ- 

bers, for theſe hkewiſe have the inſtritttion and charge of the Church 

cnmitted to them; which words Theophylaf,” Chryſoftome's Eccho, repeats 

ater him, which the Council of Aquen'thus expreſſeth, Preſhyrerorum Con. Aguil 
vero qui preſunt Eccleſiæ Chriſti minifterntm eſſe videtur, ut in doctrina d. 5: 
rent populis &. in officio prædicandi, nec in aliquo deſides inventi appa- 

rant, Clemens Alexandrinus before all theſe, ſpeaking of himſelf and 

bs fellow Preſbyters, Inches Lon of E Sic A= weonyeulua, We 275 . 1. 
ae Paſtors and Rulers of the Churches. And that proper acts of diſci- © 
pline were performed by them, appears both by the Epiſtles of the Ro- 

nn Clergy about their preſerving diſcipline to Cyprian, and likewiſe by 

be act of that Clergy in excluding Marcitn from communion with them. 

0 the Preſbyters of the Church of Epheſus excommunicated Noetus ; Z2itb. her. 
br after they had cited him before them, and found him obſtinate in his 

erte, r Ic di fer & ExxAnolns ü wis nar durd Yue wang fd ois, Il. bare. 
bey put both him and his Diſciples out of the Church together. Thus 
ſe ſee what the manner of Government in the Church was now: 

[he Biſhop ſitting as in the 8 in the Sanhedrin, and the Preſbyters 

Sue pal S S, AS Ignatius expreſſeth it, acting as the Common- 

wc of the Church to the Biſhop, the Biſhop being as the G N 

cis, anſwering to the apywy * miaews and the Preſbytery as the 

05 f XAnTICS, anſwering to the Bear AN txacly wv, AS Origen C. Celſum. 
Naw them. Whereby he fully deſcribes the form of Government * 3· J. 129. 
1 © Une in the Church, which was by an Eccleſiaſtical Senate, and a 

. in it, ruling the Society of Chriſtians in every City. So that 
e Prelbytery of a great City joyning together for government, were 
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r theſe were called then titul!; Baronius gives a double reaſon d 


3 * 


make it known that 0 were devoted to God's ſervice; or elle they 


ſepultos, to diſturb the aſhes of the dead; but the chief reaſon was w 


wont ſtill to be buried in Churches, not for any holineſs of the ph 


In Ezek. 
39. 15. 


never accounted a Provincial Aſſembly, but only the Senate for 
ment of the Church in the whole City. The erecting Preſbyteries 5 

- every particular congregation in a City, is a ſtranger to the ancient oa 
ſtitution of Churches, and hath given the greatelt riſe to the indepen 
deny of particular congregations. For if every particular congregatim 

be furniſhed with a government within its ſelf, then men are apt 
ſently to think that there is no neceſſity of ſubordination of it to an 
higher Church- power. Whereas if that primitive conſtitution of Church 


— — 


1 
gorem. 


Egation 
pre- 


es be held, that they are ſocieties of Chriſtians under an Eceleſraſtica 
Senate in a City, then it is evident that the congregations muſt zrycj, 
under the great body, as receiving their government by, and their of. 
cers from that Senate of the Church, which ſuperintends, and orden 
the affairs of that whole body of Chriſtians reſiding in ſuch a place. 
And this crumbling of Church power into every congregation is a thin 
abſolutely diſowned by the greateſt, and moſt learned Patrons of Pref 
bytery beyond the Seas: as may be ſeen both in Calvin, Bega, Salnaſ. 
us, Blondel, Gerſome, Bucer and qthers. It is much diſputed when the 
firſt diviſion of Parochial congregations in Cities began; Plating attri 
butes it to Evariſtus, and fo doth Damaſus, Hic titulos in urbe Roma d. 
viſit Preſbyteris. He divided the ſeveral Pariſh Churches to the Preſy. 


the name; either from goods belonging to the Prince's Exchequer, which 
have ſome ſign imprinted upon them that it may be known whoſe the 
are; fo ſaith he, the ſign of the Croſs was put upon the Churches to 


are called Tituli, becauſe the ſeveral Preſbyters did receive their tiles 
from them; but by the Leave of the great Cardinal, another res. 
ſon may be given of the name more proper than either of theſe, | 
hath been obſerved by learned men, that the general meetings of the 
Chriſtians were in the Cæmeteriæ or dormitories of Chriſtians z ſo they 
called the Sepulchres then, which were great and capacious vaults tit 
to receive many people in them; two chief grounds of the Chriſtians 
meeting in thoſe places; the firſt was their own ſecurity, becauſe the 
Heathens looked on it as a matter of religion ——— manes temerar 


encourage themſelves to ſuffer martyrdom by the examples of thoſe who 
had gone before them, and lay buried there; thence they were callel 
Martyrum memorie, becauſe they did call to mind their actions and con. 
ſtancy in the faith. Now from theſe Czmeteria was afterwards the ol: 
ginal of Churches (whence perſons moſt reverenced for piety, was 


but becauſe in ſuch places the Martyrs lay buried) the Churches be 
ing raiſed over the vaults wherein the Martyrs lay intombed. Nov 
Churches being raiſed from theſe Cæmeteries, which were called 
morie martyrum, that they might {till retain ſomewhat intimating tber 
former uſe, were called Tituli. For Titulus as Santius obſerves, l 
ſgnum aliquod aut monumentum, quod docet ibi latere aliquid aul « 
cidifſe, cupus nolumus perire memoriam; thence ſtatues are called Ti 
li. So Gen. 35. 20. erexit Jacob titulum ſuper ſepulchrum, as the Vuls 
Latin renders it : and Gen. 28. 18, Surgeus ergo Facob mane tulit li. 
pidem quem ſuppoſuerat capiti ſuo, & erexit in Titulum. 80 4 
lom 2 Sam. 18. 18. erexit ſibi titulum. So that what was erected t 


maintain and preſerve the memory of any thing, was called In 
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"4 thence the Churches being built upon the Cemeteries of the Mar- 

were on that account called Ticuli, becauſe intended for the pre- 
ration of their memories. This account of the original of the name 
t [cave to the judgment of learned men; but to proceed, I confeſs it 
ems not probable to me, that theſe tituli were ſo ſoon divided as the 
ime of Fuariſtus, Who lived in the time of Trajan, when the perſecu- 
tion was hot againſt the Chriſtlans; but Damaſus ſeems not to believe 
tiſelf; for in the life of Dionpſius, he faith, Hic Preſbyteris ecclefias 


lait, cometeria, parecias, & diæceſes inſtituit; but moſt probably it 


begin as ſoon as the Churches enjoyed any eaſe and peace, it being ſo 
neceſſary for the convenient meeting of ſuch a multitude of Chriſtians 
xs there was then. In the life of Marcellus, about forty years after 
Diony/fus, WE read of twenty five Titles in the Church of Rome; of 
which number what uſe is made for interpreting the number 666, may 
be ſeen in Mr. Potter's ingenious tract on that ſubject. But when after- 
wards theſe titles were much increaſed, thoſe Preſbyters that were placed 
n the ancient titles which were the chief among them, were called 


Cmfifory, is an evident argument in this great degeneracy of it, of the 
primitive conſtitution of the Government of the Church there, by a 
Piſhop acting with his College of Preſbyters. Neither was this proper 
to Rome alone, but to all other great Cities, which when the number of 
Preſbyters was grown ſo great, that they could not conveniently meet, 


there were ſome, as the chief of them, choſen out from the reſt, to be 
3 the Biſhop's Council, and theſe in many places, as at Milan, Ravenna, 
Naples, &c. were called Cardinales preſbyteri, as well as at Rome; which 
yere abrogated by Pius Quintus, 1568, but the memory of them is pre- 
frred ſtill in Cathedral Churches, in the Chapter there, where the Dean 
was nothing elſe but the Archi-preſbyter, and both Dean and Prebenda- 
nes were to be aſſiſtant to the Biſhop in the regulating the Church- 
Kurs belonging to the City, while the Churches were contained there- 
n. So much ſhall ſuffice for the model of Government in the Churches 
7 they were contained within the ſame precin&s with the City it 
lf, ä | 

| We come in the third place to conſider what relation theſe Churches 
n great Cities had one to another, and to the lefler Cities which were 
der them. And here the grand queſtion to be diſcuſſed is this, Whe- 
ter the Churches in greater Cities by Apoſtolical inſtitution, had the 


bt likewiſe of all leſſer Cities under the civil juriſdiction of the Metro- 
. The affirmative is of late aſſerted by ſome perſons of great re- 
Wn and learning. The firſt I find maintaining this Hypotheſis of the 
Wine right of Metropolitans, is Fregevileus Gantius, one of the Refor- 


Mich have been fince improyed by all the advantages which the learn- 
8 of a Reverend Doctor could add to them. But becauſe this princi- 
Ie manifeſtly deſtroys the main foundation of this diſcourſe, it is here 
dulſite to examine the grounds on which it ſtands, that thereby it 
ay be fully cleared whether the ſubordination of leſs Churches to 

883 Cee greater 


V. Onuphri- 
Cirdinales Preſbyteri, which were then looked on as chief of the Clergy, tie 5 


and therefore were the chief members of the Council of Preſbyters to Cardinal. 
the Biſhop. So that at this day, the Conclave at Rome, and the Pope's 


ind join with the Biſhop, for ordering the Government of the Church, 


borernment Eccleſiaſtical, not only of the leſſer Villages unde? them, 


Med Church of France, who hath ſpent a whole Chapter in his Palma painachri. 
riſiong to that purpoſe, and hath made uſe of the ſame arguments ſjanac. 41 
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greater, did only ariſe from the mutual aſſociation of Churches ang) 


themſelves, or from Apoſtolical appomtment and inſtitution, * ü 
ilfars which the divine right of Aetropolit ans is built upon, are th. WW * 
Firſt, That the Cities ſpoken of in the New Teſtament, in Which 
5 : Churches were. planted, were Metropoles in the civil ſenſe. Second! 
That the Apoſtles did ſo far follow the model of the civil Governme f 

as to plant Metropolitan Churches in thoſe Cities. If either of theſ: 
prove infirm, the fabrick erected upon them, mult needs fall; and! 
doubt not but to make it appear that both of them are. [ begin with 

the firſt. The notion of a Metropolis is conteſted to be this, 3 (; 
wherein the Courts of a Civil Judicature were kept by the Roman Go- 
vernours, under whoſe juriſdiction the whole Province was contain. 
ed. The Cities chiefly inſiſted on, are the ſeven Cities of the Lydin 
Aſia, and Philippi, which is called appwm 13s Mae brias. As for the 
Cities of the Proconſular Aſia, although the bounds and limits of it xe 
not ſo clear as certainly to know whether all theſe Cities were compre 
. hended under it or no, Strabo telling us that Phrygia, Lydia, Caria ang 
Gengy, Lt3. Myſia Are Joh Loy 615 amuyaAs very hard 0 be diſtinguiſbed 
from one unother; it being true of all four which was ſaid of Ahh 
and Phrygia, i | 
Nope mo Mucwy Y SpνðL/e opionala 

To 5 SpiLey naAtmov. \ | 


The. Phrygian and Myſian borders are diſtin, but it is hard to fund 

them out. For Laodicea is by Ptolomy reterr'd to Caria, Strabo ad No 

many others place it in Phrygia, only Stephanus Bizantinns placeth vn 

in Lydia; but granting all that is produced by the late moſt excelem f vi 
Prunate of Armagh, in his learned diſcourſe. of the Proconſular Aſa, toll 

prove; all theſe ſeven Cities to be in the bounds of this Lydzan 4is 

yet it is far from being evident that all theſe Cities were Metropolet n | 

Gergr. 1.13. the civil ſenſe. For Strabotells us, that the Romans did not divide ti ji, 

P. 432-ed. places by Nations,, but according to the Dioceſes wherein they kept tl dt 


Nh Courts and exerciſed judicatire. , Theſe Cities wherein the Courts of ju i 3 


dicature were kept, were the Metropoles, and mother Cities. Of fue d 
75 bt. them, Laodicea, Smyrna, Sardis, Epheſus, and Pergamus, Pliny faith di 
1 the conventns, the civil Courts, were kept in them; and they had ji ekt 
diction over the other places by him mentioned; but for the other ti kn 
Thyatira and Philadelphia, Philadelphia is expreſſy mentioned as one dl 
thoſe Cities which were under the juriſdifio Sardiana, ſo far was it nol. » 
being a Metrepalzs of its ſelf, and Thyatira mentioned as one of the . 
dinary Cities, without any addition of honour at all to it, And " A | 
Philadelphia, it was fo far unlikely to be a Metropolis, that Strabo A 
us it Was o«ougy ⁰, Very ſubject to earthquakes, and therefore 
very few inhabitants, thoſe that are, live moſt part in the fields, vat 
they have KN gw, à very rich ſoil: but Strabo, for all that, wol 0 
ders at the boldneſs of the men that durſt to venture their lives th fou 
and moſt of all admires what was in thoſe mens heads who firſt b 
2 City there. Is it then any ways probable that this ſhould be chole 
for a Metropalis, in ſuch an abundance of fair and rich Cities © - I 
thereabout > But a Saluo is found out for Plny's not mentioning ta ort, 
a8 Th 2 becauſe the addition of theſe two in other Cities, ſeemel Nas t 
2 have een made when V. eſpaſian added thoſe many new Province i 8 
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Ge. VII. of Church-Government, examined. — 
fe old Government which Setonjus ſpeaks of; but this Salvo doth not 5: in 
each the ſore; for firſt Pliny wrote his natural Hiſtory, not in the ben 2 
ming, but toward the latter end of the Empire of Flavius Veſpaſianus, FAY 

amunmng, ; | | a ; / 

"hen Titus had been fix times Conſul, as he himſelf ſaith in his Pre- 
face ; therefore if there had been any ſuch change, Pliny would have 
mentioned it. Secondly, The Provinces added by Veſpaſian are expreſly 
ſet down by Suetonius, VIZ. Achala, Lycia, Rhodus, Byzantium, Samos, 
Thracia, Cilicia, Comagena; not the leaſt mention of the  Lydian or 
proconſilar Aſia, or? any alteration made in the Metropolis there. But 

vet there is a farther attempt made to make Philadelphia a Metropolis, 

which is from a ſubſcription of Euſtathius in the Council of Conſtanti- 

fle ſub Menna, Act. 5. who calls himſelf the Biſhop of the Merropo- 

n of Philadelphia; but what validity there is in ſuch a ſubſcription in 

the time of the fifth Century, to prove a Metropolis in the firſt, let any 

one judge, that doth but conſider how common a thing it was to alter 

Metropoles, eſpecially after the new diſpoſition of the Roman Empire by 

Cmſtantine * But if we do ſtand to the Notitiæ to determine this con- 

toverſie, which are certainly more to be valued than a ſingle ſubſcr ipti- 

on, the Metropolicanſhip of theſe Cities of the Iydian Aſia will be irre- 

coverably overthrown. For in the old Notitiæ taken out of the Vati- 

n MS. and ſet forth with the reſt by Carolus d Sando Paulo in his 

Apendiæ to his Geographia facra, Epheſus is made the Metropolis of the 

Province of Alia, Sardis of Lydia, Laodtcen, of Phrygia Capatiana, as it 

z there written for Pacatiana; but Pergamns placed in the Province of 

Ceſarea Cappadocia, Philadelphia under Sardis, with Thyatyra. In the 

Jotitia attributed to Fyerocles under the Metropolis of Epheſus is placed 

Smyrna and Pergamus, under Sardis Thyatyra and Philadelphia; ſo like- 

wile in the Notitia of the French King's Library. So that neither in 

the Civil nor Eccleſiaſtical ſenſe can we find theſe ſeven Cities to be 

all Metropoles, We therefore obſerve St. Paul's courſe, and leavin 

Ale, we come into Macedonia, where we are told that Philippi was the 

Metropolis of Macedonia: I know not whether with greater mcongruity 

to the Civil or Ecclefiaſtical ſenſe; in both which I doubt not but to make 

it appear that Philippi was not the Metropolis of Macedonia, and there- 

fore the Biſhops there mentioned could;not be the Biſhops of the ſe- 

eral Cities under the juriſdiction of PHilippia but muſt be underſtood Phil. 1. 1. 

ab the Biſhops reſident in that City. Werbegin with uit in the civil 

kale, which is the foundation of tlie other! It is confeſſed not to have 

deen a Merropolis during its being called Kois and AG., it being 

by Pauſanias called yewTHuTh d Manedbriq mga By Theophyla out Eliac. B. 

cb en old Geographer, (as it is ſuppoſed.) it is ſaid to be purer mia 2: 182. 

 unlegroAtws Osco NL,; and is it not very improbable that 

0 (mall a City as it is acknowledged to be by Dio, and others, ſhould P' *47- 

ge the Merropolis of Macedonia, where were at leaſt one hundred and 1. 4. cf. 

ftp, Cities, as Pliny and Pomponius Mela tell us, by both whom Philippi L 2. © 2. 

b Phced in Thracid, and not in Macedonia? But two arguments are 


2 to prove Philippi to have been a Metropolis; the firſt is from 
Like 


* calling it p 1 u . Masdôbyias αονν. Acts 16. 12. * 5 
ft City of that part of Macedonia-; but rendred by the learned 2 
"wor, che prime City of the Province of Macedonia; but it would be 
a nowing where heels, in all the Natirie of the Roman Et ire, 
i. Tinflated a Province + and it is evident that Lale calls it the firſt 
V not ratione. dignitatls, but rationè ſitis, in regard of its ſituation, 
9 and 


; , * 
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and not its dignity. So Camerarius underſtands Luke, hang 
mam coloniam partis ſeu Plage Macedonicæ; nimirum 4 Thracig Vicin 
iter in Macedoniam ordiens, It is the firſt City of that part of an 
Lib. 47. donia when one goes from Thracia into it. And ſo it appears by Di 
5. 30% deſcribing the ſituation” of Philippi, that it was the next Ton to New. 
polis, only the mountain Symbolon coming between them, and Nez li 
being upon the ſhore, and Philippi built up in the plain near themay, 
tain Pangæus, where Bruins and Caſſius encamped themſelves: its hein 
then the firſt City of entrance into Macedonia, proyes no more that 
was the Metropolis of Macedonia, than that Calice is of France, or I) 
ver of England. But it is farther pleaded, that Philippi was a Colo 
and therefore it is moſt probable that the ſeat of the Romamjudicaty: 
was there. But to this I anſwer, firſt, that Philippi was not the on 
Colony in Macedonia, for Pliny reckons up Caſſandria, Paria, and other 
Tatere. l. a. for which we muſt underſtand that Macedonia was long ſince mage 
*37* Province by Paulus: And in the diviſion of the Roman Provinces by 
Ces. 1. 17. Auguſtus, Strabo reckons it with IYyricum, among the Provinces belon 
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Hiſt.4.53. ing to the Roman people and Senate, and ſo likewiſe doth Dio, But 
V. Claudi, appears by Suetonius, that Tiberius, ( according to the cuſtom of the 
4.25 Roman Emperors in the danger of war in the Provinces) took: it ing 
his own hands, but it was returned by Claudius to the Senate apin 
Hiſt. l. 5. together with Achaia; thence Dio ſpeaking of Macedonia in the * 
of Tiberius, faith it was governed axAypwri, that is, by thoſe who wen 
pn &i pe, the præfecti Cæſaris, ſuch as were ſent by the Enya 
to be his Preſidents in the Provinces: the apyorns xAnpunor were. the Pro 
conſuls, who were choſen by lot after their Conſulſbip into the ſeven 
Provinces ; and therefore Dio expreſſeth Claudius his returning Maceds 
nia into the Senates hands by aminey mir Tf xAnpp, be put it to the 
choice of the Senate again. Now Macedonia having been thus long 1 
Province of the Roman Empire, what probability is there, becauſe Ph 
lippi was a Colom, therefore it muſt be the Metropolis of Macedmiat 
een We find not the leaſt evidence, either in Scripture, or elle 
where, that the Proconſul of Macedonia had his reſidence at Philypi 
yea we have ſome evidence againft it out of Scripture, A= 16. 20, 21 
x Wer agyes avtys mis creams and brought them to the Magiſtrat, 
it there had been the tribunal of a Praconſul here, we ſhould- certainly 
have had it mentioned, as Gallio Proconſul of Achaia is mentioned in 
V. Pancir, like caſe at Corinth, Afs 18. 12. Two ſorts of Magiſtrates are het 
2 expreſſed, the apywrns, which ſeem to be the rulers of the City, the 
cap. 3, <c-exmy1i to be the Duumviri of the Colony, or elſe the Deputies of tis 
Proconful reſiding there: but I incline rather to the former, eam 
_ lar. Awvias being only a Duumvir, but Fed Pawns is a P Yator, as Heinſu 
ene. obſerves from the Gloſſary of H. Stephens. For every Colony had a 
umvirate to rule it, anſwering to the Conſuls and Prætors at Rome. bil 
all this might have been ſpared, when we conſider how evident ts 
that Theſſalonica was the Metropolis of Macedonia, as appears by 40. 

pater in the Greek Epigram. | 2 


Ant bolog 8 ME Opnixins oxuanGope OcomAoyitn : 
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And the præfeclus pretorio Hyrici had his Reſidence at Theſſalmich, = 
Theodoret tells us, OconAorinm mus bat dE = mAvdrypun®s K 
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lus City, where the Lieutenant of Wyricum did reſide: and ſo in probabi- pc.” 
| lity did the Vicarius Macedonie. It is called the Metropolis of Macedo- ”ithan. 
| nic likewiſe by Socrates, and in the Eccleſiaſtical ſenſe it is ſo called by C 2 
ftius the Biſhop thereof in the Council of. Sardica, and Carolus d Cine Sand. 
Senffo Paulo thinks it was not only the Metropolis of the Province of c 15. | 
Macedonia, but of the whole Dioceſe (which in the Eaſt was much 1.8. b 1 
hrger than the Province) I ſuppoſe he means that which anſwered to 
the Vicarius Macedonia. And thence in the Councils of Eybeſus and 
Chalcedon the ſubſcription of the Biſhop of Theſſolonica was next to 
the Patriarchs. But for Philippi the ſame Author acknowlegeth it not 
to have been a Metropolitan Church in the firſt fix Centuries; but af- 
ter that Macedoma was divided into prima and ſecunda (which was af- 
ter the diviſion of it in the Empire into prima and ſalutaris ) then Phi- 
Ih came to have the honorary title of a Metropolitan: although in 
Hierocles his Notitia , Philippi is placed as the twenty firſt City under 
the Metropoles of Theſſalonica, So much to evidence the weakneſs of 
the firſt pillar, vis. that theſe Cities were Merropoles in the Civil ſenſe : 
and this being taken away, the other falls of its ſelf; for if the A- 
poſtles did model the Eceleſiaſtical Government according to the Civil, 
then Metropolitan Churches were planted only in Metropolitan Cities, 
and theſe being cleared not to have been the latter, it is evident they 
were not the former. But however let us ſee what evidence is brought 
of ſuch a ſubordination of all other Churches to the Metropolitans, 
by the inſtitution of the Apoſtles. The only evidence produced out of 
Scripture for ſuch a ſubordination and dependence of the Churches of 
ſer Cities upon the greater, is from Act. 16. 1, 4. compared with 
47, 15. 23. the argument runs thus, The queſtion was ſtarted at Anti- 
ab, Act, 14. 26. with AZ. 15. 2. from thence they ſent to Jeruſalem for 
rcolution: the decree of the Council there concerns not only Antioch, 
Wu Hria and Cilicia, which were under the Juriſdiction of Antioch: 
Wd therefore Metropolitan Churches are jure divino. I am afraid the 
W'gument would ſcarce know its {elf in the dreſs of a Sylogiſm. Thus 
nns; If upon the occaſion of the queſtion at Antioch, the decree of 
lie Apoſtles made at Feruſalem, concern all the Churches of Syria and 
cia, then all theſe Churches had a dependence upon the Metropolis of 
roch; but the antecedent is true, therefore the conſequent. Let us 
how the argument will do in another form. If upon the occaſion 
the queſtion of Antioch, the decree of the Apoſtles concerned all the 
wrches of Chriſtians converſing with Jews; then all theſe Churches 
d dependence upon the Church of Antioch ;, but, ec. How thank- 
would the Papiſts have been, if only Rome had been put inſtead of 
ch / and then the concluſion had been true, whatever the premi- 
were. But in good earneſt, doth the Churches of Syria and Cilicia 
ns bound by this decree, prove their ſubordination to Antioch,. or to 
| Apoſtles ? were they bound becauſe Antioch was ther Metropolis, or 
auſe they were the Apoſtles who reſolved the queſtion ? but were 
he Churches of Phrygia, and Galatia bound to obſerve theſe de- 
8 as well as others? For of theſe it is ſaid that the Apoſtles went 
0ugh the Cities of them, delivering the decrees to keep, as it is ex- 
led AG, 16. 4. compared with the 6 verſe. Or do the decrees of - 
* Apoſtles concern ofly thoſe to whom they are inſcribed,” and upon 
ſole occaſion they are penned? Then by the ſime reaſon Paul's E 
4 N piſtles 
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piſtles being written many of them upon occaſion, as that to the C. 
rinthians being directed to the Metropolis of Corinth, doth only 
cern the Church of that City, and thoſe of Achaia that were ſudjeg : 
the juriſdiction of the City; and fo for the reſt. of the Epiſtles, , 
fair way to make the word of God of no effect to us; becauſe forſony 
we live not in obedience to thoſe Metropoles to which the Epiſtles wer. 
directed! From whence we are told how many things we may wn. 
ſtand by this notion of Metropolitans: Eſpecially why Ignatius ſuper. 
{cribes his Epiſtle; to the Romans CHXANTIC Aris Wengnlar ey TOTW 9! 
poll, to the Church which preſides in the place of the Roman thee 5 
the ſuburbicarian Provinces. But let us ſee whether this place may * 
Exercit.16. be underſtood better without the help of this notion. Caſaubon calls i 
n. 15%  Jocutionem barbaram; Vedelius is more favourable to it, and thinks un 
Exercit. in 3 p ; 
ep. Ianat. elegans, ſaltem vitii libera eſi, and explains it by the {uburbicarin 
adRom.c.2. Provinces. : and makes the ſenſe of it to be & T6xw 65 881 Npien F be 
Ur, in the place which is the Roman region, and parallels it with the 
b G. TAEws s Bnhoctid c Luk. 9. 10. Bellarmine thinks he hath 
found the Pope's univerſal power in this 75x@., but methinks the qupia 
Po,) ſhould hardly be rendered Orbis wniverſus, unleſs Bellarmiy 
were no more skill'd in Grzek, than Caſaubon thinks he was, whom he 
calls in the place forecited, haminem Grecarum literarum prorſus dunn 
The moſt ingenuous conjecture concerning this place, is that of our 
Laws of the learned Mr. Thorndike. The word TixG-, ſaith be, is here uſed as many 
Chur. cap. f inies beſides, ſpeaking of thoſe places which a man would neither call (i. 
18. J. 164. 21% nor Towns, as Act. 27. 2. pEMovTEs TAAav Tos 47). 7 Adiay Times, le- 
ing to ſail by the places of Alia. que, it is plain it ſignifies the contry, 
Tor. qopis Pwpadiuwy then muſt neceſJarily ſigniſie here the Vatican lying 
in the Fields as a ſuburb to Rome, and being the place where. St. Peter 
was buried, and where the ems of Rome then dwelt, as we learn by 
Philo, legatione ad Caium, out of whom he produceth a large place t 
that purpoſe, and ſo makes this the Church of the Jewiſh Chriſtians 
the Vatican being then the Jemry of Rome; but there being no clear e- 
vidence of any ſuch diſtinction of Churches there, and as little reaſon 
why Ignatius ſhould write to the Church of Jewiſh Chriſtians, and not 
to the Church of the Gentile Chriſtians, I therefore embrace his ſenſe d 
the 707. qe Pupdiwy for the Vatican, but explain it in another way, 
viz, we have already ſhewed that the chief places of meeting for tie 
Chriſtians in Gentile Rome, was in the Cæmeteries of the Martyrs; non 
theſe Crmeteria were all of them without the City; and the Cometens 
where Peter, Linus, Cletus, and ſome other of the Primitive Martyrs ly 
inter'd in the Vatican, beyond the river Tiber. So Damaſus in the life d 
Cletus, Qui etiam fepultus eſt juxta corpus B. Petri in Vaticano. The Chuũ 
then in the place of the region of the Romans is the Chriſtian Chun 
of Rome, aſſembling chiefly in the Cemeteries of the Vatican, or ll 
other of thoſe vaults which were in the Fields at a good diftance from 
the City. But yet there is one argument more for Metropolitans, ill 
that is from the importance of the word anporiz, which is taken to is 
nifie both the City and Countrey; and ſo the inſcription of Clemens l 
Epiſtle 18 explained CHKXANTIO drs 1 Ta PAINE Pony,  HKXANTIC bes 71 m. 
poityon Kopibor, 1. e. the Church of God | dwelling abaut Rome t0 is 
Church dwelling about Corinth, whereby is ſuppoſed to be compreber 
ded the whole. territories, which (being theſe were Metropoles ) ul 
in the whole Province. And fo Polycarp, an ear quei T6 bet f PH” 
„eme CIT FRET 3 | 440% 
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en 6047015, But all this ariſeth from a miſtake of the ſignification of 

the word n poναν which ſignifies not ſo much Accolere as incolere: and 
derefore the old Latin verſion renders it Ecclefie Dei que eſt Philippis. 
Hacon 18 map ens TAs d Mn oi, one that removes from one Ci- 
ty to ſojourn in other. And the ground of attributing that name to 
te Chriſtian Churches, was either becauſe. that many of the firſt Chri- 
tis being Jews, they did. truly Teporzay, being as ſtrangers out of 
their own countrey, or elſe among the Chriſtians, becauſe by reaſon of 
their continual perſecutions. they were ſtill put in mind of their flitting 
uncertain condition in the world, their re, coimtrey, citizenſhip ppg, 3 26. 
being in heaven. Of this the | Apoſtles often tell them: from hence it 
came to ſignifie the ſociety of ſuch Chriſtians ſo living together; which 
3s it increaſed ſo the notion of the word ' raggmia increaſed, and ſo 
went from the City into the countrey, and came not from the countrey 
into the City; for if Taporxay ſhould be taken for acrolere, then it ne- 
celfarily follows that exxancia meporzem Pwwuyy (Cannot fignifie the 
Church of Rome, and the territories belonging to it, but the Church ad- 
cent to Rome, diſtin& from the City, and the Church in it. For in 
that ſenſe rapoxay is oppoſed to living in the City, and ſo mapomot are 
diſtinct from the Citizens, as in Thucydides and others; but I believe 
no inſtance can poſſibly be produced wherein Teportie taken in that ſenſe 
doth comprehend in it both City and countrey, But being taken in the 
former ſenſe, it was firſt applied to the whole Church of the City: 
but when the Church of the City did ſpread its ſelf into the Countrey, 
then the word azperxia comprehended the Chriſtians both in City and 
Countrey adjoyning to it. | "INT | 

Which leads me to the ſecond ſtep of Chriſtian Churches, when Chuy- F. 4 
cler took in the Villages and Territories adjoyning to the Cities: For which 8“ 4. 
we muſt underſtand that the ground of the ſubordination of the Villa- 
ges and Territories about, did primarily ariſe from hence, that the Goſ- 
pel was ſpread abroad from the ſeveral Cities into the Countries about. 
The Apoſtles themſejves preached, as we read moſt in Scripture, in the 
Cities, becauſe of the great reſort of people thither ; there they plan- 
ted Churches, and ſetled the Government of them in an Eccle/ia/tical 
venate, which not only took care for the government of Churches al- 
ready conſtituted, but for the gathering more. Now the perſons who 
rere 1mployed in the converſion of the adjacent Territories, being of 
lac Clergy of the City, the perſons by them converted were adjoyned to 
we Church of the City; and all the affairs of thoſe lefler Churches 
vere at firſt determined by the Governours of the City; Afterwards 
hen theſe Churches increaſed, and had peculiar officers ſet over them 
the Senate of the City Church, although theſe did rule and govern 
air flock, yet it always was with a ſubordination to, and dependence 
don the government of the City Church. So that by this means, he 
Pat was Preſident; of the Senate in the City, did likewiſe ſuperintend 
the Churches planted in the adjoyning Territories, which was the o- 
gina] of that which the Greeks call p, the Latins the Dioceſe of 
ic dihhop. The Church where the Biſhop: was peculiarly reſident with 
be Clergy, was called Matrix Eccleſia, and Cathedra principalis, as the cog. Eccle 
T4 Pariſhes which at firſt were divided according to the ſeveral re- Arie. c. 33. 
"ns of the City, were called Tituli, and thoſe planted in the Territo- ©" 7*: 
& about the City, called Paræcia, when they were applied to the 
"ers ;, but when to the Biſhop, it noted a Dioceſe: thoſe thin {2 
| ; s plante 
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planted in theſe countrey pariſhes, were called pepe Sa. aps, 
GY vets by the Greeks, and by the Latins Preſbyteri vegionarii, c, 
gionales, foraſtici, ruris agrorum Preſeyteri; from whom the 2e, 
were diſtinct, as evidently appears by the thirteenth Canon G. 


©. 10. c. 11. but though they were originally Preſbyters, yet they were 'raifed 10 


5. 164. ſome higher authority over the reſt of the Preſbyters ; and the origin 


dence. Firſt, From the Eulogiæ which were at firſt parcels of the Bread 
conſecrated for the Lord's Supper, which were ſent by the Deacons or 
Acoluthi to thoſe that were abſent, in token of their Communion in 

the ſame Church. Juſtin Martyr is the firſt who acquaints us with 

| this cuſtom of the Church; After, ſaith he, the Preſident of the Aſſend) 
_—_— * hath conſecrated the Bread and the Wine, the Deacons ſtand ready to difin 
þute it to every one preſent, & Tus & Tapsow ampipeot, and carry it tothiſe 

that are abſent, Damaſus attributes the beginning of this cuſtom to 
Miltiades Biſhop of Rome. Hic fecit ut oblationes conſecratæ per etl 

fias ex conſecratione Epiſcopi dirigerentur : quod declaratur fermentun 

Cap. 3. So Innocentius* ad Decentium; De fermento vero quod die Dominica pet 
tirulos mittimus, &c. ut ſe a noſtra communione maxime 'illa die non ju 

cent ſeparatos. Whereby it appears to have been the cuſtom at Kow 

and other places to ſend from the Cathedral Church the Bread cone 

crated to the ſeveral Pariſh Churches, to note their joint-communidl 

in the faith of the Goſpel. Neither was it ſent only to the feveral tt 

711i in the City, but to the Villages round about, as appears by tt 
Queſiion propounded by Decentius; although at Rome it ſeems they ſent 

it only to the Churches within the City, as appears by the Anfyrer d 
Innacentius but Albaſpineus takes it for granted as a general cuſtom upol 
9 ſome ſet days to ſend theſe Eulagiæ through the whole Dioceſe. Nam an 
| Per vicos & agros ſparſi & diſfuſi, ex eadem non poſſimt ſumers communi 
cuperentque ſemper unionis Chriſtiane, & Chriſti corporis ſpeciem quam puſſn 
maximam retinere, ſolenniſſimis diebus & feſtivis ex matrice per purucbi 
benedlictus mittebatur panis, ex cujus perceptione communitas que i 

omnes fideles ejuſdem Diœceſis intercedere 85 intelligebatur G re! 
ſentabatur. Surely then their Dioceſes were not very large; if all 

9. Caſub. ſeveral Pariſhes could communicate on the ſame Day with what was (1 
Exercit.16. from the Cathedral Church. Afterwargs they ſent not part of Wh 
, 33: 54 Bread of the Lord's Supper, but ſome other in Analogy to that, 10 1 
4. p.2:3, note their mutual conteſſeration in the faith and communion in * 
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—e Church. Secondly, Tt appears that ſtill they were of the fame © 
Church, by the preſence of the Clergy of the Country at the choice of — 

de Biſhop of the City, and at Ordinations, and in Councils. So ar the Eb. ad H. 
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choice of Boniface, Relictis ſinguli titulis ſuis Preſbyteri omnes aderunt Bo. frag 
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ut oluntatem ſuam, hoc eſt Dei judicium proloquantur, whereby it is 
eyident that all the Clergy had their voices in the choice of the Biſhop: 
And therefore Pope Leo requires theſe things as neceſſary to. the ordina- | 
ron of a Biſhop, Swbſcriptio clericarum, Honoratorum teſtimonium, ordi- Ef. go. 
"is conſenſus &. plebis : and in the ſame Chapter, ſpeaking of the choice 
of the Biſhop, he faith it was done ſubſcribentibus plus minus ſeptuagin- 
1 Preſbyteris. And therefore it is obſerved that all rhe Clergy concur- 
red to the choice even of the Biſhop of Rome, till after the time of that 
Hildebrand called Greg. 7. in whole time Popery came to Age: thence 
Cyſanbon calls it Hereſin Hildebrandinam. Cornelius Biſhop of Rome cypr. ep. 
was choſen Clericorum pene omnium teſtimonio; and in the Council at 5* 
Rome under Sylveſter it is decreed, that none of the Clergy ſhould be 
ordained, nfs cram tota adunata Fcclaſia. Many inſtances are brought Cmcit. 3. 
from the Councils of Carthage to the ſame purpoſe, which I paſs over 5,4 © 5: 
1s commonly known. It was accounted the matter of an accuſation a- ney PH ; 
gunſt Chryſaſtom by his enemies, | n el qvred pi x; ag NHL Y xp Photius 
mig mus Nee, That be ordaineth without the Councel and Aſſiſtance Co. 59. 
of his Clerg y. The Preſence of the Glergy at Councils hath been al- wis. 
ready ſhewed. Thus we ſee how, when the Church of the City was 
enlarged into the Country, the power of the Governors of the Church «- 
in the City was extended with it. | 19 | 

The next ſtep obſervable in the Churches increaſe; was when ſeve- F. 5: 
ral of theſe Churches lying together in one Province did aſſuciate one with 
mother. The Primitive Church had a great eye to the preſerving unity 
among: all the members of it, and thence they kept fo ſtri& a corre- 
lpondency among the ſeveral Biſhops in the Commercium Formatarum 
(the formula of writing, which to prevent deceit, may be ſeen in Fu: _ 
ſelus his Notes on the Codex Canonum Feclefie Africanæ) and for a . 127. 
mantaining of nearer correſpondency among the Biſhops themſelves of 
a Province, it was agreed among themſelves for the better carrying on 
of their common Work, to call a Provincial Synod twice every Year to 
debate all cauſes of concernment there among themſelves, and to agree 
won ſuch ways as might moſt conduce to the advancing the common 
tereſt of Chriſtianity, Of theſe Tertullian ſpeaks, Aguntur precepta ., — 
pr Grecias illas certis in locis Concilia ex univerſis Eccleftis, per que G. Pack. 
alia queq, in communi tractantur, & ipſa repreſentatio nominis Chriſti- 
M magna veneratione celebratur. Of theſe the thirty eighth Canon Apo- 
folical ( as it is called) expreſly ſpeaks (which Canons though not of 
Wthority ſufficient to ground any right upon, may yet be allowed 
le place of a Teſtimony of the practice of the Primitive Church, eſpe- FOR 
ally towards the third Century) Adm F try o,. Y,. oh) Can. Apaſt. 
worry, Y ava , anus mw Iſugm Tis orb clas & mw; tus ©” do 
rig S0 Ss d Ute ler Hebe % Twice a year a Synod of 
eee as to be kept for diſculſing matters of Faith, and 3 mate 
4 of Practice. To the ſame purpoſe the Council of Antioch, A. D. 343. Can. 20. in 


Cod. Can, 


aſp DIES c , | : i 1 
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0 theſe Councils the Preſbyters and Deacons came, as appears by that 
non of the Council of Antioch; and in the ſeventh Canon of the 
ene Council by Alohonſus Piſanus the ſame cuſtom is decreed, but no 
D d d ſuch 
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to the laſt ſtep of the power of the Church, which was after the Empl 
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ſuch thing occurs in the Codex Canomm, either of Tilius or Juſyy, 7 
his Edition; and the Arabick Edition of that Council is conceive K NI 
have been compiled above Four hundred years after the Council ſet. by | iv 
however we ſee evidence enough of this practice of celebrating Erovinci WY /- 
Synods twice a year; now in the Aſſembling of theſe Biſhops together for WR 
mutual council in their affairs, there was a neceſſity of ſome order y f 
be obſerved. There was no difference as to the power of the Biſhoy 7 
themſelves, who had all equal authority in their ſeveral Churches, K+ in 
none over one another. For Epiſcopains mis eft cujts d fingulis in 1 
dum pars tenetur, as Cyprian ſpeaks; and as Jerome, Ubicung, Epiſcopu in 
De werita- Fiterit, ſive Rome, ſive Eugubii, ſroe Conſtantinopolis, - frye Rhegii, ſus to 
te Eccleſ. Alexandrie, fie Janis, ejuſdem eſt meriti, ejuſdem eft Sacerdotii, pate in 
rp. ad Tia divitiarum &. paupertatis humilitas, vel ſublimiorem, vel inferin Wi fr 
Evagrium. Fpiſcopum non facit: Cæterum onmes Apoſtolorum ſucceſſores ſimt. Then! er 
being then no difference between them, no man calling himſelf Hin 
pum Epiſcoporum, as Cyprian elſewhere tpeaks, {ome other way muſt he fri 
found out to preſerve order among them, and to moderate the affen 
of the Councils; and therefore it was determined in the Council of ur 
tioch, that he that was the Biſhop of the Metropolis, ſhould have th BM 1: 
Can. 15. honour of Metropolitan among the Biſhops, Az ad & 15 ger wr BY th 
mug Frv ow pine Waves Tis To Wenſugra tyorms, ov 83bte of th nll 
meonſacr avny* becauſe of the great confluence of the people to tha th 

City, therefore be ſhould have the preheminence above the reſt. We {+l 

=> how far they are from attributing any Divine Right to Metropolitan; " 
and therefore the Rights of Metropolitans are called by the ſixth Cami © 
of the Nicene Council, mw apyaia £9, Which had been a diſhonourihl al 
introduction for the Metropolitan rights, had they thought them ground: on 
ed upon Apoſtolical inſtitution. Nothing more evident in Antiquiy ( 
than the honour of Metropolitans depending upon their Sees; them 
when any Cities were raiſed by the Emperor to the honour of Metropolr,il 
their Biſhop became a Metropolitan, as is moſt evident in Jz/lninil e 
prima, and for it there are Canons in the Councils decreeing it; but d Wh 
this more afterwards. The chief Biſhop of Africa was only called pri (el 
me ſed:is Epiſcopus : thence we have a Canon in the Codex Eccleſia {fil © { 

cen 39. Cane, Ng T Tis mTpwTys vid e bHioygmoy un Mere SS pοαονν oh) 22 0 
& g leb, M maumiTEgroy Ti π ο HANG prov BHangmoy Ths wp ice 
ld exc. That the Biſhop of the chief See ſhould not be called the E 00 
arch of the Prieſts, or chief Prieft, or auy thing of like nature, but m n 
the Biſbop of the chief Seat, Therefore it hath been well oblentt 55 
that the African Churches did retain longeſt the Primitive (implict Jt ; 
aud humility among them; and when the voice was faid to be heat hl P 
the Church upon the flowing in of Riches, Hodie venenum eff uſum | Wl 
Ecclefian, by the working of which poyſon the ſpirits of the Prev » 
began to {well with pride and ambition (as is too evident in Chu 4 
Hiſtory ) only Africa eſcaped the infection moſt, and reſiſted the ty * 
nical incroachments of the Roman Biſhop, with the greateſt magui 5 
mity and courage, as may be ſeen by the excellent Epiſtle of the C 0 
cil of Carthage, to Boniface Biſhop of Rome in the Codex Eccleſia i 3 
g. 341. cane. So that however Africa hath been always fruitful of monte ha 
yet in that ambitious age it had no other wonder but only.this, tht! 4 

| thouldefcape ſo free from that syphus ſæcularis (as then they called jr) 15 
monſtrous itch of pride and ambition. From whence we way well ' had 
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rey Chriſtian, and many Provinces did aſſociate together, then the ho- 
"our and power of Patriarchs came upon the ſtage. And now began the 
| whole Chriſtian world to be the Coch pit, wherein the two great Pre- 
| tes of Rome and Conſlantinople ſtrive with their greateſt force for 
maſtery of one another, and the whole world with them; as may be 
ſcen in the actions of Paſchaſinus the Roman Legat in the Council of 
Chakedon, From whence forward the great Leviathan by his tumbling 
in the Waves, endeavoured to get the Dominion of all into his hands: 
hut God hath at laſt put a hook into his noſtrils, and raiſed up the great 
inſtruments of Reformation, who like the Sword-fiſh have fo pierced in- 
to his Bowels, that by his tumbling he may only- haſten his approach- 
ing ruine, and give the Church every day more hopes of ſeeing its ſelf 
freed from the tyranny of an uſurped power. By this ſcheme and 
draught now of the increaſe of the Churches power, nothing can be 
more evident, than that it roſe not from any divine inſtitution, but only 
tom poſitive and Eccleſiaſtical Laws made according to the ſeveral ſtates 
and conditions wherein the Church was; which as it gradually grew 
up, ſo was the power of the Church by mutual conſent fitted to the 
ſtate of the Church in its ſeveral ages. Which was the firſt argument 
that the Primitive Church did not conceive it ſelf bound to obſerve any. 
one unalterable form of Government. This being the chief, the reſt 
that follow, will ſooner be diſpatched. „ TOTS 
The ſecond is from the great varieties as to Government which were F. 6: 
in {everal Churches. What comes from Divine right is obferved unal- 
terably in one uniform and conſtant tenour: but what we find ſo much 
Uverſified according to ſeveral places, we may have ground to look on 
only as an Eccleſiaſtical conſtitution, which was followed by every 
Church as it judged convenient. Now as to Church Government we 
may find ſome Churches without Bithops for a long time, ſome but with 
one Biſnop in a whole Nation, many Cities without any, where Biſhops 
were common; many Churches diſcontinue Biſhops for a great while 
where they had been; no certain rule obſerved for modelling their Dio- 
cles where they were {till continued. Will not all theſe things make 
i ſeem very improbable that it ſhould be an Apoſtolical inſtitution, that 
00 Church ſhould be without a Biſhop? Firſt then ſome whole Nations 
em to have been without any Biſhops at all, if we may believe their 
own Hiſtorians, So if we may believe the great Antzquaries of the 
Church of Scotland, that Church was governed by their Culdei, as they 


alled their Preſbyters, without any Biſhop over them, for a long time. | 
Jobanhes Major ſpeaks of their inſtruction in the Faith, Per Sacerdotes De geſtis 
WC Honachos (ine Epiſcopis Scoti in fide eruditi; but leſt that ſhould be 5 5 ca 
merpreted only of their converſion, Fohannes Fordonus is clear and full 
to their Government, from the time, of their converſion about 4. 
U. 263. to the coming of Palladius A. L. 430. that they were only go- Scot. cyon. 
rmed by Preſbyters and Monks. Ante Palladii adventum habebant $1, hh 
Suri dei Dotores ac Sacramentorum Miniſtratores Preſbyteros ſolummodo, 
te! Monacbos ritum ſequentes Eccleſiæ primitive, So much miſtaken was 2 
at learned man, who faith, that neither Bede nor any other affirm that N 
le Scots were formerly ruled by a Preſbytery, or ſo much as that-they 
A ay Preſpyter among them. Neither is it any ways ſufficient to 
that theſe Preſbyters did derive their autliority from ſome Biſhops : 
q er however we ſee here a Church governed without ſuch, or if they 
K my, they were only choſen from BEL Culdei, much after the cuſtom 
* D dd 2 8 on 
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Scor. hiſt. of the Church of Alexandria, as Hector Boethins doth imply. And if wh, 

Ein . lieve Philoſtorgius, the Gothick Churches were planted and governed by 

cap. 3. Prefbyters for above ſeventy years; for ſo long it was from their firſt oon. 

verſion to the time of Uiphilas, whom he makes their firſt Biſhop. And greg 

probability there is, that where Churches were planted by Preſpyters, 1; 

the Church of France by Andochius and Inignrs, that afterwards upon the 

increaſe of Churches and Preſbyters to rule them, they did from amons 

| themſelves chuſe one to be as the Biſhop over them, as Porhinus was 2 

Lyons. For we no where read in thoſe early plantations of Churches, that 

where there were Preſpyters already, they ſent to other Churches to derive 

Epiſcopal ordination from them, Now for whole Nations having by 

one Biſhop, we have the teſtimony of Samen, that in Scyrhia, which 

„ „by the Romans was called Maſia inferior, auMay woes ovres eve Menz . 

a nl mioxomy L. Although there were many Cities they had but one Bi. 

De rebus The like Godignus relates of the Abaſſine Churches, though their Ter. 

Abaſſin. l. i. ri tories be of vaſt extent, there is but only one Biſhop in all thoſe Do- 

3 minions, who is the Biſhop of Abuna. And where Biſhops were moſt 

common, it is evident they looked not on it as an Apoſtolical rule for 

every City to have a Biſhop, which it muſt have if it was an Apoſtoli- 

cal inſtitution for the Church to follow the Civil Government, Then. 

Ey ii. doret mentions 800 Churches under his charge, in whoſe Dioceſe Pty 

Geng. 1. 3. Jomy placeth many other Cities of note beſides Cyrus, as Ariſeria, Regia 

cap. 15. Rube, Heraclea, &c. In the Province of Tripoly he reckons nine ities 

which had but five Biſhops, as appears by the Notzzia Eccleſiæ Africane, 

In Thracia every Biſhop had ſeveral Cities under him. The Biſhop of 

Fpheſ.yrod. Ferac lea that and Pamon; the Biſhop of Byze had it and Arcadiopoli; 

of Cela had it and Calipolis , Sabſadia had it and Apbrodi ſias. It is 

"needleſs to produce more inſtances of this nature, either ancient or mo. 

dern, they being ſo common and obvious. But farther we find Biſhops 

diſcontinued for a long time in the greateft Churches. For if there be 

no Church without a Biſhop, where was the Church of Rome when 

from the Martyrdom of Fabian, and the baniſhment of Lucius, the 

Church was governed only by the Clergy ? So the Church of Carthage 

Cyprien. ef. vyhen Cyprian was baniſhed 3 the Church of the Faſt, when Meletiw of 

. WY Antioch, Eiſebius, Sameſatenus, Pelagins of Laodicea, and the reſt of 

the orthodox Biſhops were baniſhed for ten years ſpace, and Flavzams 

Theodoret. and Diodorns, two Preſbyters, ruled the Church of Antioch the meal 

4-22 Ihile. The Church of Carthaze was twenty four years without a bt 

Vichr. l. 2. ſhop in the time of Himerik, King of the Vandals; and when it Wis 

2 % offered them that they might have a Biſhop upon adroitting the Aria 

, to a free exerciſe of their Religion among them, their anſwer was up 

In Can. $7. thoſe terms, Fecleha Epiſcopum non deleftatur babere ;, and Balſamon ſped- 

Lal. king of the Chriſtian Churches in the Eaſt, determines it neither fit 

nor neceſſary in their preſent ſtate to have Biſhops ſet up over — 

And laſtly, for their Pioceſes, it is evident there wis no certain ws 

for modelling them. In ſome places they were far leſs than in others 

uu ndibes Generally in the Primitive and Eaſtern Churches they were Very ſun 

right of ihe ang little, as far wore convenient for the end of them in the Coen, 

ci. J. . Herit of the Churches under the Biſhop's charge; it being obſerved on 

De res of Walafridus Strabo by a _—_ 1 Bog in ene een 0 
Feclefial!. fingttlat urbes & prefefturas [mgulas effs Epi ſcoporum guber nal ion. 

Uo 't if we b the writings of Auguſtine, we may find bund 

of Bilhops reſorting to one Council. In Ireland alone, St. Parr 1 
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fal by Nini, at the firſt Plantation of Chriſtianity, to have founded T 

365 Biſhopricks. So Sogomen tells us, that among the Arabiums and Lib. 5. c. ig. 
4 60 rians, Novatians and Montaniſts, Ey νεis 6M onoror lep, the very | 


Villages had Biſhops among them. . 

The next evidence that the Church did not look upon it ſelf as bound F. 7: 
by 2 Divine Law to obſerve any one Model of Government, is the con- 
porming the Eccleſiaſtical Government to the Civil. For if the obliga- 
ton aroſe from a Law of God, that muſt not be altered according to 
civil Conſtitutions, which are variable according to the different ſtate 
and conditions of things. If then the Apoſtles did ſettle things by a 
ſanding Law in their own times, how comes the Model of Church- 
Goverament to alter with the Civil Form? Now that the Church did 
generally follow tlie Civil Government, is freely acknowledged and in- 
Ced on by learned perſons of all ſides; eſpecially after the diviſion of 
the Roman Empire by Conſtantine the Great. The full making out of g. i vi 
which is a work too large to be here undertaken, and hath been done thansy. 
to very good purpoſe already, by Berterius, Salmaſius, Gothofred, Blon- 5 8 
4], and others, in their learned Diſcourſes of the Suburbicarian Provin- ad wg 
e. Which whether by them we underſtand that which did correſpond ,. ad- 
to the Præfecture of the Provo# of Rome, which was within a hundred m7 B. 
miles compaſs of the City of Rome, or that which anſwered to the lim. Pan. 
Vicarius Urbis, whoſe Juriſdiction was over the Ten Provinces diſtin& 3 
from Italy, properly ſo called, whoſe Metropolis was Milan; or, which Vindicie 
moſt probable, the Metropolitan Province anſwering to the Juriſdiction Ry ” 
of the Præfectus Urbis, and the Patriarchate of the' Roman Biſhop to l rim 
the Vicarius Urbis : which way ſoever we take it; we ſee it anſwer- © le ezliſe, 
ed to the Civil Government. I ſhall not here enter that debate, Piſtourſe 


but only briefly at preſent ſet down the Scheme of both Civil ang ofthepatri- 


archal Go- 


The whole Empire of Rome was divided into Thirteen Dioceſes, where- of the anci- 

of ſeven belonged to the Eaſt Empire, and fix (beſide the Præfecture of oo Tons 
the City of Rome) to the Veſt. Thoſe Thirteen Dioceſes, together £4 

with that Præfecture, contained among them 120 Provinces, or there- 

aout ; ſo that to every Dioceſe belonged the adminiſtration of ſundry 
Provinces: Laſtly, Every Province contained many Cities within their 
territories. The Cities had for their Rulers thoſe inferior Judges, 

hich in the Law are called Defenſores Civitatum; and their Seats 

vere the Cities themſelves, to which all the Towns and Villages in 

their ſeveral Territories were to reſort for Juſtice. The Provinces had 

br theirs, either Proconſules, or Conſilares, or Præſides, or Correfores - 

four ſundry appellations, but almoſt all of equal Authority, and their 

Kats were the chiefeſt Cities or Meztropoles of the Provinces, of which 

n every Province there was one, to which all inferior Cities for judg- 

nent in matters of importance did reſort. Laſtly, The Dioceſes had 

vor theirs the Lieutenants called Vicarii, and their Seats were the Metro- 

foes or principal Cities of the Dioceſe, whence the Edicts of the Empe- 

wur or other Laws were publiſhed and fent abroad into all the Pro- 

ces of the Dioceſe, and where the Pretorinm and chief Tribunal for 

ugment was placed to determine Appeals, and miniſter Juſtice (as 
might be occaſion ) to all the Provinces belonging to that Juriſdiction. 
d this was the diſpoſition of the Roman Governours.— And 
my it is wonderful, (faith that learned Author) how nearly and ex- 
Wly the Church in her Government did imitate this civik Ordination of 

| | | the 


4 


Ecceſiaſtical Government, as it is repreſented by our learned Breerwood. vernmenc 
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| the Roman Magiſtrates. For firſt in every City, as there was 1 555 
ſor Civitatis for ſecular Government, ſo was there placed a Biſhop fi 


Spiritual Regiment, (in every City of the Eaſt, and in every Gi, | 8 

the Weſt, almoſt a ſeveral Biſhop ) whole Juriſdiction extended . . 

the City, and the places within the Territory. For which cauſe by 0 
Juriſdiction of a Biſhop was anctently called Tlzezmia, ſignifying * ; 

(as many ignorant Noveliſts think) 4 Pariſh; as now the word is taken 

that is, the Places or Habitations near a Church, but the Towns au L 
Villages near a City: all which, together with the City, the Biſhop hal | 

in charge. Secondly, In every Province, as there was a Prefident, f 5 

there was an Archbiſhop, and becauſe his Seat was the principal 00 0 

of the Province, he was commonly known by the name of Metropulity , 

Laſtly, In every Dioceſe, as there was a Lieutenant-General, ſo was then 0 

a Primate ſeated alſo in the principal City of the Dioceſe, as the Liews. 4 

nant was, to whom the laſt determining of Appeals from all the Provin. 1 

ees in differences of the Clergy, and the ſovereign care of all the Dy WR 

ceſes, for ſundry points of Spiritual Government did belong. By thi , 

you may ſee that there were Eleven Primates beſides the Three Pati. 1 

archs for the Thirteen Dzoceſes, (beſides the Præfecture of the City of 0 

Rome, which was adminiſtred by the Patriarch of Rome) that of E 

was governed by the Patriarch of Alexandria, and that of the . 

by the Patriarch of Antiochia, and all the reſt by the Primates, between Wi « 

whom and the Patriarchs was no difference of Juriſdiction and Poyer 60 

but only of ſome Honour which accrued to them by, the dignity 1 

their Sees; as 1s clearly expreſſed in the third Canon of the Council Hv 
F t 

In Cod. TW TU Toy * Pai uns EM oxomv. O ic To +4) amo vicy Pa un. whereby Co fo! 
can. 166. ſtantinople is advanced to the Honorary Title of a Patriarchat next i 00 
Rome, becauſe it was New Rome. Whereby it is evident that the Hd 

nour belonging to the Biſhop of Old Rome, did ariſe from its bein Bi 

the Imperial City. The Honour of the Biſhop riſing, as Auſtin fit, h 

Fry that of the Deacons of Rome did, propter magnificentiam Urbis Roni in 
utrog. Teſt, que capur eſſe videtur onmium Civitatum., Hereby now we fully in 
5-101. what the original was of the power of Archbiſhops, « Metropolitans and or: 
Patriarchs in the Church, viz. the contemperating the Eccleſiaſtical ee 
vernment to the Civil. | BE; f 

g. 8. The next evidence that the Church did not look upon its {lf W- 
bound by a Divine Law to a certain form of Government, but did ae 

things its ſelf in order to peace and unity, is, that after Epiſcopal rt 
vernment was ſetled in the Church, yet Ordination by Preſbyters vm" 
looked on as valid. For which theſe inſtances may ſuffice. About HM 
Coat. 4. YET 390, Fohannes CAlſiamtis reports, that one Abbot Daniel, inferior! at 
e. 1. none of thoſe who lived in the Deſart of Scetis, was made a Deng 
4 B. Paphnmio ſolitudinis ejuſdem Preſbytero: In tantum enim virtuidi by 

i ſius adaugevat, ut quem vitæ meritis ſibi & gratid parem noveral, cli 05 


quare ſibi etiam Sacerdotii bonore feſtinaræt. Siquidem nequaquum fen 
in inferiore eum miniſterio diutius immorari, optanſque ſibimet ſucceſ® | 
digniſſimum providere, ſuperſtes cum Preſbyterii honore provexit. Whi 
more plain and evident, than that there a Preſbyter ordained a Preſbſte 
which we no where read was pronounced null by Theophilus, thel bi 
ſhop of Alexandria, or any others at that time? It is a known inſtand 
that in the ordination of Pelagius, firſt Biſhop of Rome, there were ® 
ly two Biſhops. concurred, and one Preſbyter, whereas, according n , 
EE | | | Hurt 
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vurth Canon of the Nicene Council, three Biſhops are abſolutely required 4 
&r ordination of a Biſhop; either then Pelagius was no Canonical Bi- 8 
“bop, and ſo the point of Succeſſion thereby fails in the Church of Rome, pin. 
or elſe a Preſbyter hath the ſame intrinſecal power of ordination which 
1 Biſhop hath, but it is only reſtrained by Eccleſiaſtical Laws. In the 
time of Euſtathins, Biſhop of Antioch, which was done A. D. 328, as 
Jacobus Gothofredus proves, till the time of the ordination of Paulinus, 9 
10. 352. which was for thirty four years ſpace, when the Church was . 7. 
werned by Paulinus and his Colleagues withdrawing from the publick 
Nemblies ; it will be hard to ſay by whom the ordmations were per- 
frmed all this while, unleſs by Paulinus and his Colleagues. In the 
year 452, it appears by Leo in his Epiſtle to. Rnſticus Narbonenſis, that Ep. pa. c. 1. 
{ome Preſbyters took upon them to ordain as Biſhops, about which he 
was conſulted by Ryſticus what was to be done in that caſe with thoſe 
o ordained: Leo his reſolution of that caſe is obſervable, Si qu aritem 
Ckrici ab iſtis pſeudo-Epiſcopis in its Eccleſris ordinati ſinit, que ad pro- 
pies Epiſcopos pertinebant, & ordinatio eorum cum conſenſu &. judicio pra- 
fdentium facta eff, poteſt rata haberi, ita ut in ipſis Eccleſiis perſeverent, 
« Thoſe Clergy-men who were ordained by ſuch as took upon them 
« the Office of Biſhops, in Churches belonging to proper Biſhops, if the 
Ordination were performed by the conſent of the Biſhops, | "by be 
& looked on as valid, and thoſe Preſbyters remain in their Office in the 
* Church. So that by the conſent ex poff facto of the true Biſhops, 
thoſe Preſpyters thus ordained, were looked on as lawful Preſbyters, 
which could not be, unleſs their Ordainers had an intrinſecal power of 
Ordination, which was only reſtrained by the Laws of the Church; 
for if they have no power of Ordination, it is impoſſible they ſhould 
onfer any thing by their ordination. If to this It be anſwered, that 
the validity of their ordination did not depend upon the conſent of the 
bilhops, and that Prefbyters way ordain, if delegated thereto by Bi- 
hops, as Paulus might ordain on that account at Antioch. It is eaſily 
alwered, that this very power of doing it by delegation, doth imply an - 
ntrinſecal power in themſelves of doing it. For if Preſbyters be forbidden 
damning others by Scriptures, then they can neither do it in their own 
perlons, nor by delegation from others. For quod alicui ſuo nominie non Pg Jars 
lice, nec _alieno licebit : And that rule of Cyprian muſt hold true, Non 1 
aiquid cuiquam largiri poteſt humana indulgentia, ubi intercedit G. legem 1 
but divina preſcriptio. There can be no diſpenſing with Divine Laws, 
rich muſt be, if that may be delegated to other perſons, which was 
Kquired of men in the Office wherein they are. And if Preſbyters 
ave power of conferring nothing by their Ordination, how can an 
fer- conſent of Biſhops make that act of theirs valid, for conferring 
wht and power by it? It appears then, that this power was reſtrained 
y the Laws of the Church, for preſerving Unity in its ſelf; but yet 
0, that in caſe of neceſlity, what was done by Preſbyters, was not looked 
11 invalid. But againſt this the caſe of Iſchyras, ordained, as it is 
lad, 2 Preſbyter by Collurbus, and pronounced null by the Council of 
"xanaria, is commonly pleaded. but there is no great difficulty in 
Wvering it. For, Firſt, The pronouncing ſuch an Ordination null, 
ain not evidence that they looked on the power of Ordination, as be- 
"Weng of divine right only to Biſhops for we find by many inſtances, 
it acting in a bare contempt of Eccleſiaſtical Canons was ſufficient to 
trade any from being Preſbyters. Secondly, If Tſchyras had been or- 5 _ 
| T dained 
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dained by a Biſnop, there were circumſtances enough to induce the Cour, 
cil to pronounce it null. Fir/?, As done out of the Dioceſe, in which 6 
Ordinations were nulled by Concil. Arel. c. 13. Secondly, Done by open 
and pronouuced Schiſmaticks, Thirdly, Done fine titulo & Te) ups 
and ſo nulled by the Canons then. Fonurthly, Colluthus did not act 48 2 
Preſbyter in ordaining, but as a Biſhop of the Meletian patty in Cyny 
as the Clergy of Mareotis ſpeaking of 1ſchyras his Ordination, K. 
2x by TY II eo p- Pavmrodty] SO. Een by Colluthus a Preſbyter, wa. 
king ſhew of being a Biſhop; and is ſuppoſed to have been ordaing , 
Apol. S. 3. Biſhop by Meletins. More concerning this may be ſeen in Bly, 
who fully clears all the particulars here mentioned. So that notwith. 
ſtanding this Inſtance, nothing appears, but that the power of Ording. 
tion was reſtrained only by Eccleſiaſtical Laws. 3 
The laſt thing to prove that the Church did act upon prudence in 
Church-Government, is, from the many reſtraints in other caſes made 
by the Church, for reſtraint of that liberty which was allowed by Ui. 
vine Laws. He muſt be a ſtranger to the ancient Canons, and Con- 
ſtitutions of the Church, that takes not nctice of {ſuch reſtraints made 
by Canons, as in reference to obſervation of ſeveral Rites and Cy: 
{toms in the Churches, determined by the Provincial Synods of the fe. 
veral Churches; for which purpoſe their Provincial Synods were {ji 
kept up in the Eaſtern Church, as appears by the Teſtimony of Firm 
lian in his Epiſtle to Cyprian : Qua ex cauſu neceſſariò apud nos fit ur 
per ſmgulos annos ſeniores & prepoſitt in unum conveniamus ad diſponend; 
ea gue cure noſtre commiſſa ſunt. Ut fi que graviora ſunt communi conſe 
lio dirigantur, lapſis quoque fratribus, @&*c. medela queratur, non quaſi 
nobis remiſſiunem peccatorum conſequantur ;, ſed ut per nos ad intellige- 
tium deliftorum ſuorum convertantur, & Domino plenius ſatisfacere cogm- 
tur. The ſeveral Orders about the Diſcipline of the Church were de- 
termined in theſe Synode; as to which, he that would find a command 
in Scripture for their Orders about the Catechumeni, and Lapſi, will 
take pains to no purpoſe, the Church ordering things it ſelf for the 
better regulating the ſeveral Churches they were placed over. A de- 
monſtrative argument, that theſe things came not from Divine com- 
mand, 1s, from the great diverfity of theſe cuſtoms in ſeveral places: 
Hiſt.lib.7. of which beſides Socrates, Sozomen largely ſpeaks, and may be ea 
75 afl. gathered from the Hiſtory of the ſeveral Churches: When the Church 
Prefat. in began to enjoy eaſe and liberty, and thereby had opportunity of enjoy- 
Cot: De. ing greater conveniency for Councils; we find what matters were deter 
verſ. Eccl, mined by thoſe Councils, were entered into a Codex Canonum for tial 
purpoſe, which was obſerved next to the Scriptures, not from any ob. 
gation of the things themſelves, but from the conduceableneſs of thol 
things (as they judged them) to the preſerving the peace and Wl 
of the Church, . | — 
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C A A r. VIII. 

miry into the Tudement of Reformed, Divines concerning the unalte- 

| 750 2 Bab . 33 of” IH. A, where- 
in it is made appear, that the moſt eminent Divines f the Reformation 
id never conceive any one Form neceſſary, manifeſted 4 three Arguments. 
. From the Judgment of thoſe who make the Form of Church-Government 
table, and to depend upon the Wiſdom of the Magiſtrate and Churcls, 
This cleared to have been the Fudgment of moſt Divines of the Church 
of England ſince the Reformation. Archbiſhop Cranmer's Judgment, 
with others sf the Reformation in Edward the Sixth's. time, now firſt 
publiſhed from his authentick M. S. The ſame, ground 7 Fas, Epiſe 
copacy in Q. Elizabeth's time. The Judgment of Archbiſhop, Whitgift, 
Bibo Bridges, Dr. Loe, Mr. Hooker, largely to that purpoſe, in King 
James his time. The King's own opinion. Dr. Sutcliffe, Since of 
Crakenthorp, My. Hales, Mr. Chillingworth. The Teſtimony of Fo- 
reign Divines to the ſame purpoſe. Chemnitius, Zanchy. French Di- 
vines, Peter Moulin, Fregevil, Blondel, Bochartus, Amyraldus. O- 
ther learned Men, Grotius, Lord Bacon, &c. 2. Thoſe who look upon 
Equality as the Primitive Form, yet judge Epiſcopacy lawful; Augu- 
ſtane Confeſſion, . Melanchton, Articuli Smalcaldici, Prince fan- 
halt, Hyperius, Hemingius: The practice of” moſt Foreign Churches; 
Calvin and-Beza both approving Epiſcopacy, and Dioceſan Churches. 
Salmaſius, &c. 3. Thoſe who judge Epiſcopacy to be the Primitive 


ſp Downham, Biſhop Bancroft, Biſbop Morton, Biſhop Andrews. 


der to peace. Principles conducing thereto. 1. Prudence muſt be uſed 
in Church-Government, at laſt confeſſed by all parties. . Independents in 
elefrive Synode, and Church Covenants, admilſion of Members, number 
in Congregations, Preſbyterians in Claſſes and Synode, Lay-elders, &c. 
Epiſcopal in Dioceſes, Cauſes, Rites, &c. 2. That prudence beſt, 
which comes neareſt Primitive Praftice. A Preſidency for life over an 
Eccleſiaſtical Senate ſhewed to be that form, in order to it. Preſbyteries 
to be reſtored. Dioceſes leſſened, Provincial Synods kept twice a year. 


== ph — . © 


concluded, 


bl ded method, and having found nothing determining the neceſſity 
Vi ay one Form of Government in the ſeveral Laws of Nature and 
wilt, nor in the practice of Apoſtles, or Primitive Church; the only 


*Otrary to the judgment of the ſeveral Churches of tlie Reformation. 


from their imaginary fancies, by pregnant teſtimonies of Scripture 
ad Reaſon, to ſhelter themſelves under the Ab. in cf ſome particu- 


Ee s lar 


The reaſonableneſs and ealmeſs of Accommodation ſhewed. The whole 
Aving thus far proceeded, through Divine aſſiſtance, in our inten- 


"Ng poſſible to raiſe a ſuſpition of novelty in this opinion, is, that it 


now it is the laſt Aylum which many run to, when they are beaten 


Form, yet look not on it as neceſſary. Biſhop, Jewel, Fulk, Field, Bi- | 


Saravia, Francis Maſon, and others. The Concluſion bence laid in or- 
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lar perſons, to whom their underſtandings are bored in perpetya] * | 
ry : But if Men would but once think their Underſtandings at +4 
judge for themſelves, and not make them live under a continual py f 
lage, and but take the pains to travel over the ſeveral Churches of A 
Reformation, they would find themſelves freed of many ſtrange ni. 
prifions they were poſſeſſed with before, and underſtand far better dh. 
ground and reafon of their pitching upon their ſeveral Forms, than the 
feem to do, who found all things upon a Divine Right. I believe the 
will, upon the moſt impartial ſurvey, ſcarce be one Church of the Re. 
formation brought, which doth imbrace any Form of Government 
becuſe it looked upon that Form as only neceſſary by an unalteribl 
ſtanding Law; but every one took up that Form of Government whic, 
was judged moſt ſuitable to the ſtate and condition of their ſeyeri 
Churches: But that I may the better make this appear, I ſhall mile 
uſe of ſome arguments whereby to demonſtrate, that the moſt eminent 
Divines that have lived fince the Reformation, have been all of thi 
mind, That no one Form is determined as neceſſary for the Church of Cul 
in all Ages of the World. For if many of them have in theſi aſſerted tl 
Form of Church-Government nnitable; if thoſs who haue thong bt an eus. 
lity among —_— the Primitive Form, have yet thought a Governnar 
hy Epiſcopacy lawful and ufefil: If, laſtly, thoſe who have been fo Þ 
piſtopacy, have not judged it neceſſary, then 1 ſuppoſe it will be erden, 
that none of them have judged any one Form taken excluſively of o- 
thers, to be founded upon an unalterable right: For whatfoeyer is f 
founded, is made a neceſſary duty in all Churches to obſerve it, and it 
is lawful to vary from it, or to change it according to the prudence of 
the Church, according to the ftate and condition of it. I now ther- 
fore undertake to make theſe things out in their order. 
Firſt, I begin with thofe who have in theſi afferted the mutability of 
the Form of Church Government. Herein I ſhall not follow the E 
gliſh humour, to be more acquainted with the ſtate of Foreign places 
than their own; but it being of greateſt concernment to know upon 
what accounts Epiſcopal Government was ſetled among our ſelves, * 
order to our fubmiſſion to it; I fhall therefore make enquiry into ti 
judgment of thofe perſons concerning it, who either have been inſtr 
mental in ſetling it, or the great defenders of it after its fettlement, | 
doubt not but to make it evident, that before theſe late unhappy time 
the main ground for ſetling Epiſcopal Government in this Nation 
was not accounted any pretence of Divine Right, but the convent! 
cy of that Form of Church Government to the ſtate, and conditdl 
of this Church at the time of its Reformation: For which we art i 
confider, that the Reformation of our Church was not wrought by th 
Torrent of a popular fury, ror the Inſurrection of one part of the N 
tion againſt another; dut was wiſely, gravely, and maturely debated 
and ſetled with a great deal of conſideration. I meddle not with in 
times of Henry 8. when I will not deny but the firſt gie hm d 
the Reformation might be, but the matter of it was as yet rudk in 
undigeſted; I date the birth of it from the firſt ſettlement of til 
moſt excellent Prince Edward 6. the Phoſphorus of our Reformalio 
Who A. D. 1547. was no fooner entered upon his Throne, but 1 ; 
courſe was prefently taken m order to Reformation. Commiſſ ” 
with Injunctions were diſpatched to the ſeveral parts of the Land; 
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he main buſineſs of the Reformation was referred to the Parliament 

eall'd November 4. the ſame year, when all former Statutes about Reli- 

jon were recall'd, as may be ſeen at large in Mr. Fox, and Liberty al- Acts and. 

lowed for profeſſing the Goſpel according to the principles of Reforma- 22 

tion, all baniſhed perſons for Religion being call'd home. Upon this, ; 

ſor the better eſtabliſning of Religion, and the publick Order for the 

cervice of God, an Aſſembly of ſelect Divines is calłd, by ſpecial order 

om the King's Majeſty, for debating of the ſetlement of things accor- 

ding to the Word of God, and the practice of the Primitive Church. 

Theſe ſate, as Mr. Fox tells us in Windſor Caſtle; where, as he ex- Martyr. 
efſeth it, after long, learned, wiſe, and deliberate Adviſes, they 275 771 

dd finally conclude and agree upon one uniform order, &c. No ; 

more is ſaid by him of it, and leſs by the late Hiſtorian. The pro- 

ceedings then in order to Reformation, being fo dark hitherto, and 

obſcure, by what 18 as yet extant, much light may accrue thereto by 

the help of ſome authentick MSS. which by a hand of Providence, 

have happily come into my hands; wherein the manner and me- 

thod of the Reformation will be more evident to the World, and the 

grounds upon which they proceeded. In the Convocation that year ſit- 

tng with the Parliament, I find two Petitions made to the Archbiſho 

and the Biſhops of the Upper Houſe, for the calling an Aſſembly of ſe- 

ect Divines, in order to the ſettling Church Affairs, and for the King's 

Grant for their acting in Convocation. Which not being yet to my 

knowledge extant in publick, and conducing to our preſent buſineſs, I 

ſhall now publiſh from the MS. of Biſhop Cranmer s. 


They run thus: 


Certeyne Petitions and Requeſts made by the Clergy of the Lower Houſe 
of the Convocation, to the moſt Reverend Father in God, the Arch. 
Biſhop of” Canterbury's Grace, and the Reſidue of the Prelates of 
the Higher Houſe, for the furtherance of certeyne Articles following. 
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Firſt, That Eccleſiaſtical Laws may be made and eſtabliſhed in this 
* Realm, by xxxij. perſons, or ſo many as ſhall pleaſe the King's Ma- 
* ſelty to name and appoint, according to the effect of a late Statute 
made in the Thirty fifth year of the moſt noble King, and of moſt 
fimous memory, King Henry the Eighth. So that all Judges Eccle- 


1 proceeding after thoſe Laws, may be without danger and 
peri 
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* Alſo that according to the ancient cuſtom of this Realm, and the 
; Tenor of the King's Writs for the ſummoning of the Parliament, 
which be now and ever have been directed to the Biſhops of every 
Dioceſe, the Clergy of the Lower Houſe of the Convocation may be 
q aJoined and aſſoclate with the Lower Houſe of Parliament, or elſe 

that all ſuch Statutes and Ordinances as ſhall be made concerning all 
„ Matters of Religion and Cauſes Eccleſiaſtical, may not paſs without 
the ſight and aflent of the ſaid Clergy. 
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« Alfo that whereas by the commandment of King Henry the Eighth 6 
cc | | : : 
certeyne Prelates and other Learned men were appointed to alter the a 
Service in the Church, and to deviſe other convenient and uniforn 6 
« order therein, who according to the ſame appointment did make cer. « 
| teyne Books as they be enformed, their requeſt is that the faid Boch « 
1 may be ſeen and peruſed by them for a better expedition of Divine 0 
. * Service to be ſet furthe accordingly. 6 
Iſt « Alſo that Men being called to Spiritual Promotions or Bene 0 
. may have ſome allowance for their neceſlary living, and other charges 0 
6 Ito be ſuſteyned and born concerning the ſaid Benefices in the fu 6 
1 « year wherein they pay the Firſt-Fruits. | 6 
Ul. F 
þ j The other is, 
40 « Where the Clergy in the preſent Convocation Aſſembled have made WW © 
1 humble ſuite unto the moſt Reverend Father in God my Lord Arch. e 
mn « Biſhop of Canterbury, and all other Biſhops, That hit may plafe 4 
Ws; e them to be a mean to the King's Majeſty, and the Lord Protector 4 
MN < Grace, that the ſaid Clergy, according to the tenor of the King' 4 
H „Will, and the auncient Laws and Cuſtoms of this noble Realm, 
Ul might have their rowme and Place, and be aſſociated with the Com- 
il % muns in the nether Houſe cf this preſent Parliament, as Members of WW tt! 
* the Communwealth, and the King's moſt humble Subjects, and if d 
* this may not be permitted and granted to them, that then no Lays jar 
concerning the Chriſtian Religion, or which ſhall concern eſpecially ny 
< the perſons, poſſeſſions, rowmes, lyveings, juriſdictions, goods, or the 
« cattals of the ſaid Clergy may paſs nor be enacted, the ſaid Clergy not Ar 
being made privy thereunto, and their anſwers and reaſons not heard, am 
«* 'The ſaid Clergy do moſt humbly beſeech an anſwer and declaration WY D. 
“ to be made unto them, what the ſaid moſt Reverend Father in God, Tre 
and all other the Biſhops have done in this their humble ſuit and E. D.. 
« queſt, to the end that the ſaid Clergy, if nede be, may choſe of de 
« themfſelf ſuch able and diſcrete perſons which ſhall effectually folloy ru 
the {ame ſuite in name of them all. | | N 
« And where in a Statute ordained and eſtabliſhed by auctorite of Par 01 
« liament at Weſtminſter, in the twenty fifth year of the reign of e tun 
„ moſt excellent Prince, King Henry the Eighth, the Clergy of tis Natl 
Realm ſubmitting themſelf to the King's Highneſs, did knowledg ule 
and confeſs according to the truth, that the Convocations of the (ame tt 
* Clergy hath ben and ought to be afſembled by the King's Writ ; An as 
did promiſe further in verbo ſacerdotii, that they never from thence Poſe 
« forth wolde preſume to attempt, allege, clayme, or put in ure or em lo 
e promulge or execute any new Canons, Conſtitutions, Ordinances, Fro em 
« yincials, or other, or by whatſoever other name they ſhall be calle . 
in the Convocation, oneleſs the Kings moſt Royal Aſſent and Lic. 
may to them be had, to make, promulge, and execute the ſame. 1 $ 


his Majeſty to give his moſt Royal Afſent and Auctorite in that 
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« half upon peyne of every one of the Cleregie doeing the contrary, 

« and beinge thereof convict, to ſuffre empriſonment, and make Fine at 
W « the Kings Will. And that noe Canons, Conſtitutions, or Ordinances 
« ſhall be made or put in execution within this Realm by auctorite of 
« the Convocation of the Clergy, which ſhall be repugnant to the 
« Kings Prerogative Royal, or the Cuſtomes, Laws or Satutes of this 
« Realm. Which Statute is eftſoon renewed and eſtabliſhed in the xxvi . 
« yere of the Reign of the {aid moſt noble Kinge, as by the tenor of 
both Statutes more at large will appear, the ſaid Clergie being pre- 
« {ently aſſembled in Convocation by auctority of the Kings Writ, doe 
« geſirè that the Kings Majeſties licence in writeing may be for them ob- 
« tained and granted according to the effect of the faid Statutes aucto- 
« riſeing them to attempt, entreate, and commune of ſuch matters, and 
therein freely to give their conſents, which otherwiſe they may not 
« do, upon paine and peril premiſed. 


« Alſo the ſaid Clergie deſireth that ſuch matters as concerneth Re- 
« ligione which be diſputable, may be-quietly, and in good order rea- 
« {ond and diſputed amongſt them in this howſe, whereby the verites 
« of ſuch matters ſhall the better appear. And the dowbtes being open- 
« eq and reſolutely diſcuſſed, men may be fully perſuaded with the quy- 
« etneſs of their Conſciences, and the time well ſpent. 


Thus far thoſe Petitions, containing ſome excellerit propoſals for a 
through Reformation. Soon after were called together by the King's ſpe- 
cal order, the former ſelect Aſſembly at Windſor Caſtle, where met (as 
far as I can gueſs by the ſeveral Papers delivered in by every one of them 


theſe following perſons. Thomas Archbiſhop of Canterbury, Edward 
Archbiſhop of Thrke, the Biſhop of Rocheſter, Edmund Biſhop of Lon- 
im, Robert Biſhop of Carliſl-, Dr. George Day, Dr. Thomas Robertſon, 
Dr, I. Redmayne, Dr, Edward Leighton, Dr. Symon Matthew, Dr. William 
Irehom, Dr. Richard Cozen, Dr. Edgeworth, Dr. Owen Oglethorp , 
Dr. Thyrleby. Theſe all gave in their ſeveral reſolution in papers, to 
the Queſtions propounded, with their names ſubſcribed, (a far more 
prudent way then the confuſion of verbal and tedious diſputes) all 
Thoſe judgments are accurately ſummed up, and ſet down by the Arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury himſelf, Their reſolutions contain diftin& anſwers 
to ſeveral ſets of queſtions propounded to them. The firſt Set con- 
lined ſeveral queſtions about the Maſs, about the inſtituting, receiving, 
Mature, celebration of it; and whether in the Maſs it be convenient to 
lle ſuch ſpeech as the people may underſtand, whether the whole were 
it to be tranſlated, or only ſome part of it; with ſeveral other queſti- 
Ms of the ſame nature. The ſecond Set is more pertinent to our pur- 
pole, wherein are 17 Queſtions propoſed to be reſolved; Ten of them 
belong to the number of Sacraments, the other 7 concern Church-Go- 
ſernmment. The Queſtions are theſe. 


© Whether the Apoſtells lacking a higher Power, as in not having a 
 Uriſtian King among them, made Bithoppes by that neceſlity, or by 
auctorite given them of God ? | l 


* Whether 


ingly, and {ubſcribed with their own hands, al! which I have peruſed). 
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« Whether Biſhops or Prieſts were firſt; and if the Prieſts 
then the Prieſt made the Biſhop ? 


Were firſ 


“ Whether a Biſhop hath auctorite to make a Prieſt by the Scr 


4 tureor no, and whether any other but only a Biſhop may make 
« Prieſt? | ; 


« Whether in the New-Teſtament be required any Conſecration "7 
« Biſhop and Prieſt, or only appointeinge to the Office be ſufficient > 


Whether (if it be fortuned a Prince Chriſten learned to conquer 
« certen domynyons of Infidells, having non but the Temporal 135 
4 men with him) it be defended by Gods Law, that he and they ſhould 
&« preche and teche the Word of God there or no, and alſo make and 
© conſtitute Prieſts or no ? | 


« Whether it be forfended by Goddes Law, that if it fo fortune 
4 that all the Biſhopps and Prieſts were dedde, and that the Word of 
God ſhuld there unpreached, the Sacrament of Baptiſme and other 
« unminiſtred, then the King of that Region ſhulde make Biſhoppes ad 
« Prieſts to ſupply the ſame or noe ? 


« Whether a Biſhop or a Prieſt may excommunicate, and for what 
* Crimes, and whether they only may excommunicate by Godde 
« Law ? | 


Theſe are the Queſtions,” to which the Anſwers are ſeverally retum- 
ed in diſtin& Papers, all of them bound together in a large Volume by 
Archbiſhop Cranmer ; and every one ſubſcribed their Names, and ſome 
their Seals, to the Papers delivered in. It would be too tedious a work 
to ſet down their ſeveral opinions at large; only for the deſerved reve- 
rence all bear to the name and memory of that moſt worthy Prelats 
and glorious Martyr, Archbiſhop Cranmer, I ſhall ſet down his Anſwer 
diſtinctly to every one of theſe Queſtions, and the Anſwers of ſome 6 
thers to the more material queſtions to our purpoſe. 


To the 9. Q. © All Chriſtian Princes have committed unto them im 
« mediately of God the holle cure of all their ſubjects, as well concerning 
e the adminiſtration of Goddes Word for the cure of Soul, as concert: 
ing the miniſtration of things Political, and civil Governaunce. 


« And in both theis Miniſtrations thei muſt have ſondry Miniſte 
« under them to ſupply that which 1s appointed to their ſeveral Office 


„ The Cyvile Miniſters under the Kings Majeſty in this Realm d 
England, be thoſe whom yt ſhall pleaſe his Highneſs for the tyme t 
« put in auctorite under him; as for example, the Lord Chancellor 
« Lord Treaſurer, Lord Greate Maſter, Lord Priyy Seal, Lord Adin 
« rall, Mayres, Shryves, Cc. | | 


: 4e TI 


7 
Cap, VII. of Chnrch-Gowernnent, examined. l 401 
« The Miniſters of Gods Woutde under His Majeſty be the Biſhops, | 


| « Parſons, Vicars, and ſuch other Prieſts as be appointed by his High- 

| « neſs, to that Miniſtration; as for example, the Biſhop of Canterbury, 
« the Biſhop of Dureſme, the Biſhop of Wincheſter, the Parſon of Wyn- 
6 wicke, &c. 55 | 


« All the ſaid Officers and Miniſters, as well of th'one forte as the 
« other, be appointed, aſſigned, and elected in every place, by the Laws 
« and Orders of Kings and Princes. RET | | 


In the admiſſion of many of theſe Officers bee divers comely Cere- 
« monies and Solemnities uſed, which be not of neceſſity, but only for 
« 1 godly order and ſemely faſhion. For if ſuch Offices and Miniſtra- + - 
« tions were committed without ſuch ſolemnitye; thei were nevertheles 
s truely committed. nm 


1 


« And there is no more gone of God, that Grace is given in the 
« committing of the Eceleſiaſtical Office, then it is the committing of 
« the Cyvile. In the Apoſtles time, when there was no Chriſtien Prin- 
8 wn whoſe authority Miniſters of Gods Word might be appointed, 
« nor ſynnes by the ſword corrected; there was no remedy then for the 
correction of Vice, or appointeinge of Minifters, but only the conſent 
« of Chriſtien multitude amonge themſelfe, by an uniform conſent to 
follow the advice and perſwaſion of ſuch perſons whom God had moſt 
& endued with the fpirit of Wiſdom and Counſaile. And at that time, 
& for as much as Chriftien people had no Sword nor Governour among 
them, thei were conſtrained of neceſſity to take ſuch Curates and 
& Prieſts, as either they knew themſelfes to be meet thereunto, or elſe 
is were commended unto them by other, that were ſo replete with 
* the Spirit of God, with ſuch knowledge in the profeſhon of Chriſt, 
* ſuch Wiſdom, ſuch Converfation and Councell, that they ought even 
* of very Conſcience to grve credit unto them, and to accept ſuch as 
by theym were preſented. And ſo ſome tyme the Apoſtles and other 
* unto whom God had given abundantly his Spirit, ſent or appointed 
* Miniſters of Gods Word, ſometime the people did choſe ſucli as they 
* thought meet thereunto. And when any were appointed of ſent b 

* the Apoftles or other, the People of their awne voluntary will wit 

* thanks did accept them; not for the Supremitie, Imperie, of Domini- 
"00, that the Apoſtells had over them to command as their Princes, 
Lor Maſters; but as good people, ready to obey the advice of good 
f Counſellors, and to accept, any thing that was neceſſary for their edi- 
* cation and benefit, | | 
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The Biſhops and Prieſts were at one time, and were not two things, Anfuer to 
but both one Office in the beginning of Chriſts Religion. the 16 C. 


A Biſhop may make a Prieſt by the Scriptures, and ſo may Prin- 11. 
ces and Governors alſoe, and that by the auctority of God committed 
A them, and the People alſoe by their Election. For as we reade that 
biſhops have done it, fo Chriſtien Emperors and Princes uſually _—_ 
| 7 OP done 
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« done it. And the people before Chriſtien Princes were, comm 


I do not temerariouſly define, but do remitt the judgment thereof bully 1 


der our moſt happy Queen Elizabeth. After our Reformation had trul 


ſttrious: In the articles of Religion agreed upon, our Engliſh Form ol 
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* * 


did elect their Biſhops and Prieſts, 7 1 

cc * the New Teſtament, he that is appointed to be a Biſhop 6 
& Prieſt, needeth no conſecration by the Scripture; for election or a5 
e pointing thereto is ſufficient. | | 

« Tt is not againſt Gods Law, but contrary they ouglit indede { 9 
« do, and there be hiſtoryes that witneſſeth, that ſome Chriſtien Princs 
« and other Lay-men unconſecrate have done the ſame. 


It is not forbidden by Gods Law. 


« A Byſhop or a Prieſt by the Scripture, is neither commanded ng 
e forbidden to excommunicate. But where the Laws of any Regia 
* giveth him authoritie to excommunicate, there thei ought to uſe the 
« ſame, in ſuch crimes as the Laws have ſuch authoritie in. An 
« where the Laws of the Region forbiddeth them, there they have non: 
ec authoritie at all. And thei that be no Prieſts may alſo excommuni 
« cate, if the Law allow thereunto. Thus far that excellent perſon, in 
whoſe judgment nothing is more clear, than his aſcribing the particular 
form of Government in the Church to the determination of the Suprene 
Magiſtrate. This judgment of .his, 1s thus ſubſcribed by him with 
his own hand. | 1 


1 


T. Cantuarienſ. This is mine opinion and ſentence at this preſent, which 


your Majeſty. | 
Which I have exactly tranſcribed out of the Original, and have ch. 


ſerved generally the form of writing at that time uſed. In the ſame 
MS. it appears, that the Biſbop of St. Aſaph, Therleby, Redman, and (ur 
were all of the ſame opinion with the Archbiſhop, that at firſt Biſhops 
and Preſbyters were the ſame; and the two latter expreſly cite the op! 
nion of Ferome with approbation. Thus we ſee by the teſtimony, chief) 
of him who was inſtrumental in our Reformation, that he owned no 
Epiſcopacy as a diſtin& order from Preſbytery of Divine Right, but 
only as a prudent conſtitution of the Civil Magiſtrate for the better go 
verning in the Church. 


nt ( 
they 
M16 
ar 
emp! 


We now proceed to the re-eſtabliſhment of Church-Government ut 


undergone the fiery tryal in Queen Mary's days, and by thoſe fane 
was made much more refined and pure, as well as ſplendid and Ill 


Church-Government was only determined to be agreeable to Gods 4 

ly Word, which had been a very low and diminiſhing expreſſion, h 

they looked on it as abſolutely preſcribed and determined in Scriptu 

as the only neceſſary Form to be obſerved in the Church. Ilie f 

who ſolemnly appeared in vindication of the Engliſh Hierarchy was Ari 

Biſbop Whitgift, a ſage and prudent perſon, whom we cannot * 
| | Cl 


Cat. VII. of Church-Government, examined. 403 


cher ignorant of the ſenſe of the Church of England, or afraid or 

ning to defend it. Yet he frequently againſt Cartwright aſſerts, pag. 3. 

bat the form of diſcipline is not particularly and by name ſet down in B77, 

vrizure And again, No kind of Government is expreſſed in the word, 33 84. 

ir can neceſſarily be concluded from thence, which he repeats over | 

in. No form of Church-Government is by the Scriptures preſcribed Ps. 558. 

19, or commanded the Church of God. And fo Dr. Cofms his Chancellor, 

in Anſwer to the Abſtract. Al Churches have not the ſame form of Diſ- Pas. 53. 

cpline, neither is it neceſſary that they ſhould, ſeeing it cannot be 

wed that any certain particular form of Church-Government is com- 

mended to us by the Word of God, To the ſame purpoſe Dr. Loc, | 

Complaint of the Church, No certain form of Government is preſcribed 4 : 64, 65. 
| 7 ; 8 . . Wen Gov. 

in the Word, only general Rules laid down for it. Biſhop Bridges, pg. 154. 

Grd hath not expreſſed the form of Church-Government, at leaft not 

ſp as to bind us 70. it, They who pleaſe but to conſult the zhird 

Book of learned and judicious Mr. Hooker's Eccleſiaſtical Polity, may 

* the mutability of the form of Church-Government largely aſſert- 

ed and fully proved. Yea this is ſo plain and evident to have been 

the chief opinion of the Divines of the Church of England, that 

Parker looks on it as one of the main foundations of the Hierarchy, pe Polit. 

and ſets himſelf might and main to oppoſe it, but with what ſuc- Eccle/. !. 2. 

&{*, we have already ſeen. If we come lower, to the time of King © 39©* 

James, His Majeſty himſelf declared it in, print, as his judgment; 

Chriſtiano eng; Regi, Principi ac Reipublice conceſſum, externam in 

rebus Ecclefrafticis regimins formam ſuis preſcribere, que ad civilis admi- 

uſirationis formam quam proxime accedat. That the Civil power in 

any Nation, hath the right of preſcribing what external form of 

Church-Government it pleaſe; which doth moſt agree to the Civil 

korm of Government in the State. Dr. Sutcliffe de Preſbyterio large- C. 11. 5. 66. 

ly diſpates againſt thoſe who aſſert that Chriſt hath laid down cer- 

m immutable Laws for Government in the Church. Crakan- 

worge againſt Spalatenſis doth aſſert the mutability of ſuch things 

is are founded upon Apoſtolical tradition > Traditum igitur ab Defen.Ecct. 

apoſiol's, fed traditum & mutabile, & pro uſu ac arbitrio Eccleſie 2 8. 

nd. To the like purpoſe ſpeak the forecited Authors, as | 

heir teſtimonies are extant in Parker, Biſhop Bridges, Num untum- De Polit. 

und; exemplum Eccleſig Primitive præceptum aut mandatum fa- Ele. l. a. 

dar? And again, Forte rerum nonnullarum in Primitiva Eccleſia «“ 

mum aliguod oftendere poſſunt, ſed nec id ipſum generale, ne ejuſdem 

ferpetuan' regulam aliquam, que omnes Eccleſjas & ætates onnes 

al iu exemplum aſtringat. So Archbiſhop W hitgift. Ex facto aut 

xemplo legen facere iniquum eſt, Nunquam licet, inquit Zuinglius, 

facto ad jus argumentari. By which principles the Divine Right 

i Epiſcopacy as founded upon Apoſtolical practice, is quite ſubver- 

kl and deſtroyed. To come nearer to our own unhappy times: 

Not long before the breaking forth of thoſe never ſufficiently to be 

mented inteſtine Broils, we have the judgment of two learned, ju- 

(ous, rational Authors fully diſcovered as to the point in queſtion. 

be firſt is that incomparable man, Mr. Hales, in his often cited 

Ira? of Schiſm, whoſe words are theſe : But that other head of Epiſ- Fase 13. 

pat Ambition concerning Supremacy of Biſhops in divers Sees, one clai- e 
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Chillingw. 
Ep. 1. ch. 6. 
5.39. 


that place where he lives. So much I ſuppoſe may ſuffice to ſhen 


— . 


ming Supremacy over another, as it hath been from time to time 
treſpaſs again the Church's peace, ſo it is now the final ruin of ; 

The Eait and Weit through the fury of the two prime Biſhops Ih 
irremediably ſeparated without all hope of reconcilement. And be? 
all this miſchief, it is founded on a Vice contrary to all Chriſtian | 
lity, without which no man ſhall ſee his Saviour. For they do bu; ;}, 0 
themſelves and others, that would perſuade us, that Biſhops by Chr, 
inſtitut ion have any ſuperiority over men, farther than of Reverenc, , 
that any Biſhop is ſupertor to another, farther than poſitive order agy 

ed upon among Chriſtians hath preſcribed: for we have believed bin mY 
hath told us, that in Feſus Chrift there is neither high nor bow; 4 
that in giving honours every man ſhould be ready to prefer another be- 


fore himſelf : which ſaying cuts off all claim certainly of ſuperiority, | 
title of Chriſtianity, except men think that theſe things were 14 
only to poor and private men. Nature and Keligion agree in this, tha 
neither of them hath a hand in this Heraldry of ſecundum ſub & ſupra 
all this comes from compoſition and agreement of men among themſelves: 
wherefore this abuſe of Chriſtianity to make it a Lacquey to Ambition. is; 
Vice for which I have no extraordinary name of ignominy, and an 2 
dinary I will not give it, leſt you ſhould take ſo tranſcendent a Vice ty 
be but trivial. Thus that grave and wiſe perſon, whoſe words fl. 
vour of a more than ordinary tincture of a true ſpirit of Chriftianiry 
that ſcorns to make Religion a footſtool to pride and ambition, We 
ſee plainly he makes all difference between Church-Officers to ariſe 
from conſent of parties, and not from any Divine Law. To the 
ſame purpoſe Mr. Chillingworth propounds this Queſtion among mz 
ny others to his Adverſary: Whether any one kind of theſe exten 
Forms and Orders and Government be ſo neceſſary to the being if 
Church, but that they may be diverſe in diverſe places, and that a good 
and peaceable Chriſtian may and ought to ſubmit himſelf to the Gove: 
ment of the place where he lives, whoſoever he be £ Which Queſtion 
according to the tenour of the reſt to which it is joined, muſt 2s t 
the former part be reſolved in the Negative, and as to the latter 
in the Affirmative, Which is the very thing I have been fo long in 
proving of, vis. that no one form of Church-Government is ſo ne 
ceſſary to the being of a Church, but that a good and peaceabl 
Chriſtian may and ought to conform himſelf to the Government d 


2 great 


Ve, Op 


that the opinion which I have aſſerted, is no ſtranger in our own N. 
tion, no not among thoſe who have been profeſſed defenders of int 
Eccleſiaſtical Government of this Church. 


Having thus far acquainted. our ſelves with the ſtate and cuſtons 
of our own Country, we may be allowed the liberty of viſiting fo 
reign Churches, to ſee how far Mey concur with us in the mate 
in queſtion. The firſt perſon whoſe judgment we ſhall produce d 
ſerting the mutability of the form of Church-Government, 1s ti 
great light of the German Church, Chemnitius, whom Brightman hat 
ſo high an opinion of as to make him to be one of the Angel 
the Churches of the Revelation. He diſcourſing about the Sade 
ment of Order, as the Papiſts call it, lays down theſe follovi 
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Hypotheſes as certain truths. 1. Non eſſe Dei verbo mandatum qui Exams Con. 
| Trid, cap. 2. 


16 quot tales gradus ſeu ordines efſe debent. 2. Non fuiſſe tempore 


eu mens NT ; | 
ni feſtè colligitur. 3. Non fuit * rempore Apoſtolorum talis diſtributio 


adimm illorum, quin ſæpius unus & idem omnia illa officia, que ad 
miniſterium pertinent, ſuſtineret. Liberæ igitur fuerunt Apoſtolorum 
tempore tales ordinationes habitd ratione ordinis, decori & edificatio- 


me G ſimili libertate imitata et. Gradus enim officiorum miniſlerii di- 
ributi fucrumt non autem eadem plane ratione ſicut in Corinthiaca 
vel Ephefina Eccleſia, ſed pro ratione circumſtantiarum cujuſq; Eccleſia, 
unde colligitur que fuerit in diſtributione illorum graduum libertas. 
The main thing he aſſerts, is, the Churches freedom and liberty as 
to the orders and degrees of thoſe who ſuperintend the affairs of 
the Church, which he builds on a threefold foundation, 1. That the 
wrd of God no where commands, what or bow' many degrees and or- 
ders of Miniſters there ſhall be. 2. That in the Apoſtles times, there 
was not the like number in all Churches, as is evident from Paul's Epi- 
files. 3. That in the Apoſtles times, in ſome places, one perſon did ma- 
ue the ſeveral Offices belonging to a Church. Which three Propoſi- 
tions of this learned Divine, are the very baſis and foundation of all 
our foregoing diſcourſe, wherein we haye endeavoured to prove theſe 
feral things at large. The fame learned perſon hath a ſet diſcourſe 
to ſhew how by degrees the offices in the Church did rife, not from 
ny ſet or ſtanding Law, but for the convenient managery of the 
Church's affairs, and concludes his diſcourſe thus, Er hec prima gra- 
dum ſeu ordinum origo in Eccleſia Apoſtolica oftendit que cauſa, que 
ratio, quis ſus & fints efſe debeat hujuſinodi ſeu graduum, ſeu ordi- 
um; ut ſcilicet pro ratione cœtis Eccleſiaſtici, ſingula officia qua ad 
niniſterium pertinent, commodins, rectius, diligentius, & ordine cum 
iu gravicate ad edificationem obeantur. The ſum is, It appears 
by the practice of the Apoſtolical Church, that the ſlate, condition and 
neceſſity of every particular Church, ought to be the Standard and Mea- 
ſue war Offices and degree of perſons ought to be in it. As to the 
uncertain number of Officers in the-Churches in Apoſtolical times, 
We have a full and expreſs teſtimony of the famous Centuriators 


ſnd int, non eft in hiftorits annotatum, nec uſquam eſt praceptium, 
u «que mult; in ſingulis efſent, ſed prout paucitas aut multitudo catus 
potulavit, ita pauciores aut plures ad mniſterium eccleſiæ ſunt adhibiti. 
We ſee by them there is no other certain rule laid down in Scrip- 
ure, what number of perſons ſhall, act in the governing every 


has the ground of determining the number then, and muſt be ſo 
|. The next perſon whoſe judgment is fully on our fide, is a 


lcipline as well as Doctrine in the Church. I mean Hieron Zan- 
, who in ſeveral places hath expreſſed his judgment to the purpoſe 
ae now upon. The fulleſt place is in his Confeſſion of Faith, 

be ha penned 


vis, Occ. Lud Apoſtolorum exemplum Primitiva Eccleſia eadem rati-. 


of Magdeburge. Quot vero in qualibet Eccleſia perſone Miniſterio = 4 


hurch ; only general prudence according to the Churches neceſſity, 


> % 5. de ſacram. ord, 
Apoftolorum in omnibus Eccleſiis & ſemper eoſdem & totidem gradus can. 1. 413, 


dines, id quad ex Epiſtolis Pauli ad diverſas Fcc leſias ſcriptis 44 


Pag. 413. 


*Þ 8 


Kron both of learning and moderation, and an earneſt reſtorer _ - 
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cap. 28. f. 10, 
11. Tom, 7. oh. 
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will gueſs who that was) taken at the free delivery of his mind con 


4. 2. 


Tom. 4. 0p. J. I. may De ſeen in his Commentaries upon the fourth Command, whete 


in 4. præce pt. 
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perned by him in the ſeventieth year of his age; and if ever a hn 
ſpeaks his mind, it muſt be certainly when he profeſſeth his judgment 
in a ſolemn manner by way of his laſt Will and Teſtament t0 the 
world (that when the Soul is going into another world, he yy, 
leave his mind behind him.) Thus det Zanchy in that Confeſſion 4 
which he declares this to be his judgment as to the form of Church. 
Government; That in the Apoſtles times there were but two orders 
under them, vis. of Paſtors and Teachers: but prefently ſubjoyns 
theſe words, Interea tamen non improbamtess Patres, quod juxta vai. 
am, tum verbi diſpenſandi, tum regende Eccleſie rationem, varigs 010 
que ordines miniſtrotum multiplicarint, quando id bis liberum fit, fun 
& nobis; & quando conſtat id ab illis factum honeſtis de canfis, ad q. 
dinem, ad decorum & ad edificationem eccleſie pro es tempore per. 
nentibus. And in the next Section, Novinas enin Daum noſtrum De. 
im eſſe ordinis non confinſionis, & eccleſram ſervari ordine, perdi a. 
tem cmafic, qua de cauſa multos etiam & diverſos, non ſolum ain 
in Iſrazle, verum etiam poſt in eccleſia ex Fudæis & Gemibus wollifty 
miniſtrorum ordines inſtituit; & eandem etiam ob caufam, liberty. 
liquit Eccleſiis, ut plures adderent vel non adderent, modo ad adific. 
tionem fieret, He aſſerts it to be in the Church's power and liber. 
ty to add ſeveral orders of Miniſters according as it judgeth them to 
tend to edification ; and faith;-he is far from condemning the Courſe 
of the Primitive Church in erecting one as Biſhop over the Preſby- 
ters, for better managing Church affairs; yea Arch-Bithops, Me- 
tropolitans, and Patriarchs as inftituted by the Primitive Church 
before the Nicene Coumnoil, he thinks may be both excuſed and de- 
tended, although afterward they degenerated into F yranny aud Am. 
bition, And in his 9bſervations upon his confeſſion, penned chiefly 
upon the occaſion of the exceptions of Magnus quidem Vir ( (ome 


cerning the Polity of the Primitive Church, he hath expreffions to 
this purpoſe : 'Fhat what was unafimoufly determined by the Pri 
mitive Church without any contradiction to Scripture, did come from 
the Holy Spirit. Hinc fit, faith he, ut que ſint bujuſcemodi, ea rf) 
improbarè nec velim, nec audeam bona confciemia. Qui aiuem tf 
ſim, qui, quod tota eccleſia approbabit, improbem? Such things, fait 
he, as are ſo determined, I neither will nor can with a ſafe cot- 
ſcience condemn. For who am. I, that I fhould condemn that which 
the whole Church of God hath approved? A ſentence as full « 
judgment as modeſty. And that he might ſhew he was not alone i. 
this opinion, he produceth two large and excellent diſcourſes d 
Martin Hucer concerning the Polity of the ancient Church, which 
he recites with approbation, the one out of his Commentaries on the 
Epheſians, the other de diſciphnd Clericels, whereby we have giined 
another teſtimony of that famous and peaceable Divine, whoſe jug: 
ment is too large to be here inſerted. The fame opinion of Zan 


in he aſſerts no particular form to be preſcribed, bur only gener! 
rules laid down in Scripture, that all be done to edification; {pea 
ing of the original of Epiſcopacy which came not difpoſitione = 
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bat conſnetudine Ecclefiaftica , atque ea quidem minime improbands ; 
neue enim une ordinem prohibuit Chiſtus, ſed potius * genera- 
un reliquit per Apoſtolunt, ut in Eccleſia onmid fant ad adificationemt 
t is then moſt clear and evident that neither Bucer, Chemnitius or 
Zinchy did look upon the Church as fo bound up by any immutable 
ſorm of Church-Government laid down in Scripture, but it might 
hefully and laudably alter it for hetter edification of the Church. 
For theſe learned Divines conceiving that at firſt in the Church there 
vas no difference between Biſhop and Preſbyter, and commending 
the Polity of the Church when Epiſcopacy was ſet in a higher or- 
ter, they muſt of neceſſity hold that there was no obligation to ob- 
ſerre that Form which was ufed in Apoſtolical times. 


Our next enquiry is into the opinion of the French Church and the 
eminent Divines therein. For Calvin and Beza, we have deſigned 
them under another rank. At preſent we ſpeak of thoſe who in rhe/ 
ert the form of Church-Government mutable. The firſt we meet 
with here who fully lays down his opinion as to this matter, is, Joh. 
Fregevil, who although in his Palma Chriſtiana he ſeems to aſſert the 
Divine right of primacy 1n the Church, yet in his Politick Reformer, 
he aſſerts both forms of Government by equality and inequality, to 
be lawful. And we thall the rather produce his teſtimony, becauſe 
of the high character given of him by the late Rev. Biſhop Hall. 
Wiſe Fregevil, a deep bead, and one that was able to cut even betwixt 
the League, the Church and State; His words are theſe, As for the 
Engliſh-Government, I ſay it is grounded upon God's word fo far forth 
« it keepeth the ſlate of the Clergy inſlituted in the Old Teſtament, 
and confirmed in the New. And concerning the Government of the 
French Church, ſo far as concerneth the equality of Miniſters, it hath 
the like foundation in God's Word : namely in the example of the A- 
poſtles which may ſuffice to authorize both theſe Forms of eſtate ;, al- 
brit in ſeveral times and places none can deny but that the Apoſiles a- 
mong themſelves were equal, as concerning authority, albeit there 
were an order for their precedency. When the Apoſtles firſt planted 
Uburches, the ſame being ſmall and in affliftion, there were not as yet 
mm other Biſhops, Priefts, or Deacons but themſelves; they were the 
biſhops and Deacons, and together ſerved the Tables. Theſe men 
therefore whom God rai ſeth up to plant a Church, can do no better, 
loan after the examples of the Apoſtles to bear themſelves in equal au- 
Iority, For this cauſe have the French Miniſters, planters of the Re- 
ſomed Church in France uſurped it, howbeit proviſionally —— reſey- 
bing liberty to alter it, according to the occurrences. But the equality 
bat reſted among the Biſhops of the Primitive Church, did increaſe as 
tor Churches increaſed; and thence proceeded the Creation of Dea- 
ons, and afterwards of other Biſhops and Prieſts ;, yet ceaſed not the 
apoſtles equality in authority; but they that were created, bad not like 
abority with the Apoſtles ; but the Apoſtles remained as Sovereign 
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bibope, neither were any greater than they. Hereof ] do infer that 
" the tate of a mighty and peaceable Church, as is the Church of 
4 of France (or ſirh might be if God ſhould 
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call it to reformation) the ſlate of the Clergy ought to be preſerved, 7, 
equality will be hurtful to the State, and in time breed confuſion, - By 
as the Apoſtles continued Churches in their equality ſo long 4 * 
Churches by them planted were ſinall; ſo ſhould equality be applied 1 


the plant ing of a Church, or ſo long as the Church continueth ſm} |, 


under perſecution; yet may it alſo be admitted as not repugngy; ; 
God's Werd in thoſe places where already it is received, rathe; tho 
to innovate any thing. 1 ſay therefore that even in the Apoſtles 5 
the ſlate of the Clergy increaſed as the Church increaſed, Neil, 


was the Government under the Bondage of Egypt, and during the | 


peace of the Land of Canaan alike, for Iſraelites had firſt Fudes, ny 
after their ſtate increaſed, Kings. Thus far that Politique Reformer 
Whoſe words are ſo full and pertinent to the {cope and drift of this 
whole Treatiſe, that there is no need of any Commentary to dray 
them to my ſenſe. The next 1 ſhall pitch upon in the French 
Church, is, a Trimvirate of three as learned perſons in their {eye. 
ral ways as moſt that Church or any ſince the Reformation hath 


bred; they are Blondel, Bochartus, and Amyraldus. The firſt is that WM 


Church Antiquary Blondel, the known and learned Aſſertor of Ferong 
opinion concerning tie Primitive equality of Preſbyters, who was like- 


' wile of Ferome's mind as to the mutability of that form, if the Church 


ſaw fit, as appears by theſe words of his, {peaking of that form of Fc. 
clefiaſtical Polity which Hilary ſpeaks of, viz. the eldeſt Preſbyten 


Apel. pro Hie. having the Primacy of Order above the reſt. Fac tamen, ſaith he, 4 
ron. Jo 2. P. 33. poſtolis non modo non improbantibus, ſed palam, laudantibus ortan, e. 


Ad. 4. I. P. 5. 


go ſane liberè ab initio obſervatam , Chriſtianiſque, ſiue ab Apoſiali, 
ſive ab eorum diſcipulis traditam, ſed ut mutabilem & pro uſu ac ar 
bitrio Eccleſia nnttandam ( prout in cauſd conſimili pig memorie Cri 
kanthorpius ſen/it ) crediderim : and not long after, Nec conſeſſus ca- 
pite carentes, aut multipliciter minus horremus, quam fervidiores Hi 
erarchici ; quibus indagandum curatius incumbit; An paſtorum cui 
quam quocungque titulo mc gaudeat, divino jure wegmoia eaque fer. 
perua decreta fit; An vero in Arbitrio Eccleſie, ipſe (qui pracſt Ec 
cleſiæ) ſpiritus reliquerit , ut quocunque modo liberet, ſibi de cafitt 
tooTia.wy Ci providerent, Whereby that moſt learned Writer for 
Preſbytery (as ſome have called him) evidently aſſerts the mutab 
lity of the particular Form of Church-Government, and that it 
left to the prudence and arbitrement of the Church, to conclude and 
determine, in what way and manner the Rulers of the Church fall 
act, for moderating the common concernments of the Church. The 
next is the learned and ingenuous Bochartus, who ex profeſſo, dot 
afſert the opinion J have been pleading thus long in the behalf ol, ü 
his Epiſtle to Dr. Morley. He having declared himſelf to be of Je 
rome's mind, as to the Apoſtles times, that the Churches were 90. 
verned communi conſilio Prefbyterorum;, and withal, aſſerting the great 
antiquity of Epiſcopacy, as ariſing ſoon after the Apoſtles times, and 
that magno cum fructu, as a very uſeful form of Government: He up 
Joins theſe words directly, overthrow ing the Divine Rightof either form 


of Government, by Epiſcopacy or Preſbytery. Nec Apoſtolorum praxi 


puto vim habuiſſe legis, in rebus ſud naturd aYapvegs. Proinde tam qi 
| ä Preſbyteraien 
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Preſhyteralem, quam Epiſcopalem ordinemjuris divini eſſe aſſerunt, videntur 
5d be To phos NR PEPTEY, And therefore aſſerts, that the = 8 
pom of Government muſt be determined, as that in the State is, AC- Rom, Dez, pace 
cording tO the ſuitableneſs of it to the ſtate, temper and condition of the ”w— * 
People it 18 intended for. The laſt is, judicious Amyraldus, whom one ad 
xſervedly calls, one of the greateſt wits of this Age, in his propoſals for 
-1ce with the Lutherans, ſpeaking of the different Forms of Church 
Government in the ſeveral Churches of the Reformation, he lays 
down this for a foundation of union among the ſeveral Churches. 
Ouando igitur Chriftus quidem & Apoſtoli hoc diſerte conſtituernnt, de- 
bere particulares Eccleſias omnes gubernart d Paſtoribus, & aliqui regi- 
minis formd temperari, quod ipſa rei neceſſitas flagitat; que vero regi- 
minis iſla forma potiffimum eſſe debeat, utrum alii aliis auftoritate præ- 
elant, necne, neque rei natura definivit, neque d Chriſto aut Apoſiolis 
«que diſerte conſlitutum eſt ,, id primo in pacificatione ſtatuendum eſſe 
ridetur, ut quo jure haclenus fuerunt Ecclæſiarum Evangelicarum Pa- 
ſores, eodem porrò efſe pergant, neque aliæ aliarum ſtatum convellere 
nitantur. That every Church, be permitted freely to enjoy its 
« own Form, ſince ſome kind of Government is neceſſary in all 
« Churches, but no one Form 1s preſcribed by Chriſt or his Apoſtles ; 
and more fully afterwards to the ſame purpoſe. Ouemadmodum etſi 
ritur Politiarum forme aliæ aliis aptiores ad finem illum Politicum obti- 
nendum, & accommodatiores efſe videntur; Deus tamen qui onmis ſocie- 
tatis autor eſt atque cuſtos, noluit onnes hominum cœtus eodem jure te- 
ner, ſed ctiique communit ati poteſtatem eſſe voluit ſuas leges ſibi con- 
dendi, quas ipſe Divind ſud auctoritatè ſancit; fic dubitandum quidem 
wn eſt quin ex variis illis adminiſtrandarum Eccleſiarum rationibus, non- 
mile fins aliquanto quam aliæ conducibiliores ad eum finem adipiſ- 
cendum quem religio conſtitutum habet: At voluit tamen ſapientiſſi- 
mi indulgentiſſumuſque Deus, cuiq;, Eccleſia jus eſſe ſibi leges eas ferendi 
fe ad diſciplinam ſpectant, & ad ordinem conſervandum. Whereby he De Imperi» 
* grants as much freedom and liberty to every Church, to preſcribe og 
Laus to its ſelf, for the regulating the affairs of the Church, as c. 11. 
to any State to pitch upon its particular rules and ways of Govern- Ea Con- 
ment; ſo the Church doth in its orders but obſerve the general ing Ch. = 
ues laid down in Scripture. Having thus fully ſhewed how many Sir Wit. Abr. 
of the moſt eminent Divines of the Reformation have embraced this e 
onion of the mutability of the Form of Church- Government, both ſea. 9 
nour own and foreign Churches, who were far from being the Pro- ND 
ſehtes of Eraſtus; it were eaſie to add Mantiſſæ loco the concurrent Aſſembly. 
Jhlgnent of many very learned Men, as the excellent Hugo Grot ius, 
uy Lord Bacon, Sir Will. Morrice, and others, who have in print de- 
Ivered this as their judgment; but ſeeing ſuch is the temper of many, 
sto caſt by their judgments with an opinion of their partiality to- 
Vards the Government of the Church; I have therefore contented my 
elf with the judgment of Divines, moſt of them of the higheſt rank 
ce the Reformation: whoſe judgments certainly will be ſufficient 
0 remove that prejudice, wherewith this opinion hath been enter- 
und among the blind followers of the ſeveral parties. So much 
thoſe, who in terms aſſert the Form of Church-Government not 
| | to 
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to depend upon an unalterable Law, but to be leſt to the prude,, 
and diſcretion of every particular Church, to determine it accord 
to its ſuitableneſs to the ſtate, condition, and temper of the er 
whereof it conſiſts, and conduceableneſs to the ends for which * 
inſtituted. r 


We come now in the ſecond place to thoſe, who though they look 
upon equality of Miniſters as the Primitive Form, yet doallow Epil 
copal Government in the Church as a very lawful and uſeful cong;. 
tution. By which it is evident, that they did not judge the prim. 
tive Form to carry an univerſal obligation along with it, over al 
Churches, Ages, and Places. Upon this account our learned (4. 
kanthorp frees all the Reformed Churches from the charge of A710. 
niſm, laid upon them by the Archbiſhop of Spalato ( when he licked 
up his former vomit in his Conſilium reditts ) Crakantborp's words an 
theſe, {peaking of Luther, Calvin, Beza, and all the Reformed 
Churches; Non habent illi ſcio, dliſlinctos d Preſbyteris, eiſque in ad. 
nandi & excommunicandt poteſtate ſuperiores Epiſcopos. At Imparitaten 


iſtam quod fecit Aerius, non verbo Dei repugnare docent; non day: 


nant eam vel in noſtrd, vel in univerſal; per annos ſuper mille quingen- 
tos Eccleſia, Per verbum Dei & Jus Diuinum, liberum & licitun 
ulrimvis cenſent, vel Imparitatem iſlam admittere vel Paritatem; Ind. 
bitrio hoc eſſe ac poteſtate cupuſuis Eccleſiæ cenſent, utrum Paritaten 
ordimm admittunt, an Imparitatem. So that according to the opin: 
on of this learned Divine, all the Reformed Churches were free fron 
the Imputation of Aërianiſin, becauſe they afſerted not an Imparity x 
mong the Miniſters of the Goſpel to be unlawful; but thought it 
was wholly in the Churches liberty, to ſettle either a Parity or In 
parity among them, as they judged convenient, But to deſcend more 
particularly to the Heroes of the Reformation, we have a whole (a. 

ellation of them together in the Argn//ane Confeſſion, where they 


Apolog. Confeſ. 5 . 3 f 1 3 
E fully expreſs their minds to this purpoſe; Hac de re in hoc conan 


ſepe teſtati ſumus nos ſummd voluntate cupere, conſervare Politiam Ec 
clefraſlicam, & gradus in Eccleſhd factos etiam humand authoritatt 
Scinnis enim bono & wutili confilio a Patribus Eccleſiaſticam diſcipit 
nam, hoc modo, ut veteres Canones deſcribunt, conſtitutam eſſe, Ani 
afterwards, Sevitia Fpiſcoporum in causd eſt, quare alicubi diſſolvitur 
Ma Canonica Politia, quam magnopere cupiebamus conſervare, And 
again, Hic iterum volumus teſtatum, nos libenter conſervaturos eſſe E. 
cleſiaſticam &. Canonicam Politiam, fi modo Epiſcopi deſmant in Et: 
ſias noſtras ſevire. Hac noſtra voluntas, & coram Deo &. apud amis 
gentes ad omnem poſteritatem excuſabit nos, ne nobis imputari pj 
quod Epiſcoporum authoritas labefactetur. And yet farther, Spe ja" 


teſtati ſumus, nos non ſolum poteſtatem Eccleſiaſticam, que in Evange'l 


lio inſlituta eſt, ſummd pietate venerari, ſed etiam Eccleſiaſticam Pol 
tiam, & gradus in Eccleſid magnoperè probare, & quantum in nbi 


eſt conſervare cupere, We ſee with what induſtry they purge and 
clear themſelves from the imputation of bearing any ill will to the 
ſeveral degrees that were inſtituted by the Church; nay they prote 


themſelves deſirous of retaining them, ſo the Biſhops would 1 
orc 
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me them to do any thing againſt their Conſciences. To the ſame 

arpoſe they ſpeak in the Smaraldian Articles. None ſpeaks more 
fully of the agrecableneſs of the Form of Government uſed in the 
Ages after the Apoſtles to the Word of God, then that excellent ſer- 
vant of God, as Biſhop Downam often calls him, Calvin doth : For 
in his Inſtitutions he ſpeaks thus of the Polity of the Primitive 
Church; Tamet/: enim multos Canones ediderunt illorum temporum Epi - Inſtitut. lis. 4. 
copi quibus plus viderentur exprimere quam ſacris literis expreſſum ofa * 


. ” \ ; 5 b 2 
41 tamen cautione totam ſuam OEconomiam compoſuerunt ad unicam 


lm verbi Dei normam, ut facile videas nihil fere h4c parte habuiſſe d 

verbo Dei alienum. Although the Biſhops of thoſe times did make 

many Canons, wherein they did ſeem to expreſs more than was in 

the Word of God; yet they uſed ſuch caution and prudence in the 
eſtablithing the Church's Polity according to the Word of God, that : 
hardly will any thing be found in it diſagreeing to God's holy Word, 
And afterwards ſpeaking of the Inſtitution of Archbiſhops and Patri- 

archs, he ſaith it was ad Diſcipline conſervationem, for preſerving the geg. 4. 
Church's Diſcipline : and again, Si rem omiſſo vocabulo intuemur, re- 
periemus veteres Epiſcopos non aliam regendæ Eccleſiæ formam voluiſſe 

fugere, ab ea quam Deus verbo ſuo præſcripſit. If we conſider the 

matter it ſelf of the Church's Polity, we ſhall find nothing in it deſ- 

cepant from, or repugnant to that Form which is laid down in the 

Word of God. Calvin then, whatever Form of Government he judg- 

ed moſt ſnitable to the ſtate and temper of the Church wherein he 

ws placed, was far from condemning that Polity which was uſed in 

the Primitive Church by a difference as to degrees among the Mini- 

ſters of the Goſpel. He did not then judge any form of Govern-- 

ment to be ſo deliver'd in Scriptures as unalterably to oblige all 
Churches and Ages to obſerve it. Beza faith, be was ſo far from think- 

mp that the humane order of Epiſcopacy was brought into the Church 

trough raſhneſs or ambition, that none can deny it to have been very uſe- 

ful as long as Biſhops were good. And thoſe that both will and tan, 3 
lt them enjoy it ſtill, His words are theſe, Abſit autem tit hun ordi- De Miniſtr. 
ren, etfi Apoſtolica & mere divina diſpoſitione tion conſtitutum, tamen #4994. c. 23. 
u temere aut ſuperbe invectum reprehendam; cujus potius magnum 
ſun firiſſe quamdiu boni & ſancti Epiſcopi Eccleſns prefuerunt, quis 

micrari poſſit? Fruantur igitur illo qui volent & poterunt, And 
ellewhere profeſſeth all reverence, eſteem, and honour to be due to all Cap. 21. p. 126, 
ſub modern Biſbops, who ſtrive to imitate the example of the Primitive 127. 
lips in a due reformation of the Church of God, according to the 

uz of the Word. And looks on it as a moſt falſe and impudent Calum- 

A ſome that ſaid as though they intended to preſcribe their form of 
Unvernment to all other Churches, as though they were like 2 igno- 

an: follows wwho think nothing good but what they do themſelves: How 

ls 1s reconcileable with a novel pretence of a jus divinum, I can- 

ot underſtand, For certainly if Bega had judged that only Form to 
preſcribed in the Word which was uſed in Geneva, it had been but 

duty to have deſired all other Churches to conform to that. Nei- 

ltr ought Hera then to be looked on as out-going his Maſter Cal- 

1 n the opinion about the right of Church-Government, For we 

& he goes no farther in it than Calvin did. All that either of them 
"tained, was, that the form of Government in uſe among them, 

g g | Was 
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was more agreeable to the Primitive form, than the modern Epiſo- Ju 

pacy was, and that Epiſcopacy lay more open to Pride, Laaineſs 2 
Ambition, and Tyranny, as they had ſcen and felt in the Church 9 5 

Rome. Therefore not to give occaſion to ſuch incroachments upon f 

the liberty of mens Conſciences, as were introduced by the tyrann E 

of the Roman Biſhops, they thought it the ſafeſt way to reduce the i 
Primitive parity; but yet ſo, as to have an Eccleſiaſtical Senate for one 5 

Church containing Cities and Territories, as is evident at Genes "9 

and that Senate to have a Preſident in it; and whether that Preſiden * 

ſhould be for life, or only by courſe, they judged it an accidental and x 

mutable thing; but that there thould be one, eſſential and necellzry S 

AN . a ter 

Ik!)is is expreſly and fully the judgment of that moſt Reverend and Dj 

ped 1 598 Learned man, Th. Bega, as he declares it himſelf, Eſſentiale fuit ſet 
og p.153- in eo de quo hic agins, quod ex Dei Ordinatione perpetua neceſſe fuit * 
elt, G. erit, ut in Preſbyterio quiſpiam & loco & dignitate prinu all of 

oni gubernande prefit, cum eo quod ipfe divinitus attributum eff Jure, wit 
Accidentale autem fuit, quod Preſbyteri in hac ,t alii aliis ber vie: 

vices initio ſuccedebant;, qui megma'as modus paitlatim poſtea viſus eit by 
mutandus, us uns quiſpiam judicio cæterorum compreſbyterorum delt. tem 

Us, Prefbyterio est efjet, 2 permaneret, It will be worth ou the 

while truly to ſtate the Queſtion of Church-Government between 2 

the Church of England, and that of Geneva, in the time of Queen Chr 
Elizabeth, and thereby we ſhall ſee how {mall the difference wa mat 

between them, That the Churches in the Primitive times, did take whi 

in the Chriſtians in whole Cities, and adjoining Territories, is ae. he \ 
knowledged on both ſides; Calvin and Bega being both expreſs in that 

it, and the Conſtitution of the Church of Geneva ſpeaks as much, tem 

Inflit.l. 4 e. 4. Unicuique civitat? ( faith Calvin) erat attribua certa regio, que Pre ther 
J- 8 get . byteros inde ſumeret, & velit corport Feclefie illius accenſerentur. bb ther 
> 10% 25 oppido cujuſque Dixceſeos, ( laith Beza ) præcipuo primis Preſbjter, teſt 
&c. in quotidiana commun juriſdidiione preerat ceteris tum urban, but 

tum aliis ejus Regionis cum Preſbyteris, i. e. toti Diæceſi. That the then 
Government of the City did take in the City and Territories, is lie- its ] 

wiſe acknowledged by them. Ihat for more convenient order, there mod 

was one to prefide over the Eccleſiaſtical Senate, is confeſſed as eſlet: fo li 

tial by Bega; and Calvin acknowledgeth that even in Apoſtolcalill jude 

1. Tit. 1. . times, uon eam fuiſſe tunc æqiialitatem inter Eccleſiæ miniſtros, ui rad 
g rms aliquis amhoritate & confilio præeſſet. There was no ſuch eu Goff 
lity among the Miniſters of the Church, but that ſome one was ov ve | 

the reſt in Authority and Counſel. Wherein then lay the difference his $ 

For we have already ſeen that our Great Divines then, did not voy ſhops 

upon their form of Government as neceflary, but only lawful; 008 * re: 

Calvin and Beza would not be thought to preſcribe their form * {oc 

other Churches. All the difference then was, not Whether the cu 

form of Government was founded on Divine Right? not wWhetkeh ger 

Epi ſcopacy in the Church was lawful or no? not whether Dio * lin 
Churches were unlawful? or whether every Congregation ſhoula * «tj 

have an Eccleſiaſtical Senate? But whether it were more agreeab © in 

to the Primitive form, that the Preſident of the Eccleſiaſtical Semi Profe; 

mould have only an order among, or a degree above the Senate Wi liops 


ielf ? But chiefly it was, whether in the preſent ſtate of the 7770 
87 JEET: * Churdle 
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Chmebes it were more convenient wholly to lay aſide the form of 
Government by Biſhops, which hath been ſo much abuſed in the 
Ryman Church; and to reduce all Miniſters of the Goſpel to an equa- 
ty, with only a precedency of order, thereby to free themſelves from 
the imputation of Ambition, and to prevent it in bers; or elſe it 
were more prudent only to retrench the abuſes of Epiſcopacy under 
the Papacy, and to reduce it to that form wherein it was practiſed in 1 
the Church, before the hyranny and wuſurpation of the Roman Biſhop 7. 
had engroſſed all Eccleſiaſtical power into his own hands? The for- : 
mer part was embraced generally by the Reformed Churches, the lat- : 
ter by our Church of England; ſo that the Queſtion was not about 
Divine Right, but about a matter of Prudence; not what form was 
ſetled by a Law of Chriſt, but what form was ſuitable to the preſent 
{te of the Churches of the Reformation. Therefore we ſee none 
of the foreign Divines did charge the Government of this Church 
with unlawfulneſs but inconveniency, as it was a ſtep to pride and am- 
bition, and an occaſion whereby men might do the Church injury 
by the excels of their power, if they were not men of an excellent 
temper and moderation. Thence that prediction of Padre Paulo, that 
the Church of England would then find the inconveniency of Epiſco- 
racy, when a high- ſpirited Biſhop ſhould once come to rule that 
Church; and ſo Bega, when he had freed the Biſhops of the Refor- 
mation from that imputation, of Lording it over their Brethren, 
which he had charged the Roman Biſhops with, yet he adds, that 
he would beg them rather to lay down their power, than to tranſmit 
that power to thoſe after them, hanc ipſorum moderationem & æquita- De Miniftr 
tem minime forſan ſequturis, who it may be were not like to ſucceed &. p. 138. 
them in their meekneſs and moderation. What juſt reaſon were 
there was for ſuch fears, or may be ſtill, let thoſe judge who are fit- 
telt to do it; thoſe I mean who have the power not only to redreſs, 
but prevent abuſes encroaching by an irregular power. It was not 
then any unlawfulneſs in the Government of Epiſcopacy it ſelf, but 
is liableneſs to abuſes, which made the Reformed Churches reduce 
modern Epi ſcopacy into à mere Preſidency of Order, which was not 
lo liable to the ſame inconveniencies. A clear evidence that the 
iged not the Government unlawful, is, their often profeſſion of a 
ready and chearful obedience to Biſhops, if they would embrace the 
Goſpel, and ſtand up in defence of the true Do&rine. For which 
ve have the teſtimony of George Prince of Anhalt, in the Preface to g5yer war. tit. 
us Sermon about falſe Prophets, ſpeaking of Biſhops and Archbi- de 0rdinar. 
ops: © Utinam ſicut nomina gerunt & titulos, ita ſe reipſa præſta- 
rent Epiſcopos Eccleſiæ. Utinam Evangelio docerent conſona, ip- 
* loque Ecclefias fideliter regerent. O quam libenter, quantaque 
cum cordis lætitia, pro Epiſcopis ipſos habere, revereri, morem 
gerere, debitam juriſdictionem, & ordinationem eis tribuere, eaque 
line recuſatione ful vellemus : id quod nos ſemper, & D. Lutherus 
etiam ſzpiſlime tam ore quam ſcriptis, imo & in concione publica 
m Cathedrali Templo Marſburgenſi conteſtati promiſimus. He 885 
ſrofeſſeth it to be both his own judgment and Luthers, that if Bi- 
ps would but teach and rule their Churches, according to the 
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Word of God, they would obey them with all chearfulneſs and jn 


Ep. ad Comer of heart. To the ſame purpole Melanci hon writing to Camer 
A. D. 1530. ( 


— 4 


: : ar: 
By what Right or Law may we diſſolve the Eccleſiaſtical Polity, ix 
the Biſhops will grant us that which in reaſon they ought to gray! 
* and though it were lawful for us ſo to do, yet ſurely it were 1, 
« expedient. Luther was ever of this opinion. The ſame is pro. 
Tom. 7. ad Sa- feſſed by Calvin, and that according to his temper in a higher 1 


: : : Dan. 
doletum. He ner; © Verum autem nobis fi contribuant Hierarchiam in qua emine. 


Feet TR e ant Epiſcopi, ut Chriſto ſubeſſe non recuſent, ut ab itlo tanquam 
« ab unico capite pendeant, & ad ipſum referantur, in qua fi frater. 

« nam charitatem inter fe colant & non alio modo quam ejus veritzte 

« colligati, tum vero nullo non Anathemate dignos fatemur, ſi qu 

« erunt, qui eam non reverenter & ſumma cum obedientia obſervent 

If Biſhops would but ſubmit themſelves to Chriſt, thoſe that wouls 

not then ſubmit themſelves to them, he thinks there is no Anatbeng 

In loc. com. de Of which they are not worthy. Jacobus Heerbrandus, Divinity-Pro- 
Rech b. 787. feflor at Tubinge, profeſſeth it to be the moſt ſound Conſtitution of 
Church-Government, wherein every Dioceſe had its Biſhops, anq | 
Opiſcul. Theit, every Province. an Archbiſhop. Saluberrimum eſſet fi ſngule Provin 
Claſ. 3. cop. lo. ciæ ſiius Fpiſcopos, & Epiſcopi ſfuos Archiepiſcopos haberent. Hemin- 
3 Lins acknowledgeth a diſparity among Church- Officers, and accounts 
it a piece of barbariſm to remove it. Quanquam enim poteſtas 
% onmium eadem eſt miniſtrorum quantum ad ſpiritualem juriſdigio- 
„nem attinet; tamen diſpares dignitatis ordines & gradus ſunt, 
« idq; partim jure divino, partim Eccleſiæ approbatione. But he 
qualities what he had ſaid of Jus divinum by his following words; 
&« Eccleſia cui Dominus poteſtatem dedit in ædificationem, ordinem 
« miniſtrorum inſtituit pro commodo ſuo, ut omnia ſint rite ordinat 
ad inſtaurationem corporis Chriſti. Hinc Eccleſia purior ſecun 
0 tempora Apoſtolorum, fecit alios Patriarchas, alios Chorepiſcy 
pos, alios Paſtores & Catechetas; and afterwards, Inter mini 
« ſtros agnoſcit etiam Eccleſia noſtra gradus dignitatis, & ordines 
« pro diverſitate donorum, laborum magnitudine, ac vocationum 
« diverſitate ac judicat Barbaricum eſſe de Eccleſia hunc ordinen 
* tullere velle. Three things he placeth a ſuperiority of dignity 
in ; Excellency of Gifts, Greameſs of” Labours, Difference of Calling: 
And the truth is, the two former ought to be the meaſure of dignity 
in the Church, the Eminence of mens abilities, and the abundance 
of their labours above others. The neceſſity of a Superintendent, ot 
an Inſpector over other Miniſters, is largely diſcovered by Zepper us 
De Foliti. Ee. Politia Eccleſiaſtica, who likewiſe agrees with the former Divines i 
I , judgment of the firſt inſtitution of Epiſcopacy. Eadem offict2 
jn primitiva etiam Eccleſia, poſt Apoſtolorum tempora in uſu man. 

« ſerunt, paucis quibuſdam gradibus, pro illorum temporum necel 

« ſitate additis, qui tamen nihil fere à mente D. Pauli & verbi dun 

« alienum habuerunt. Whereby he both aſſerts it to be in the power 

of the Church to add diſtin& degrees from what were in the priui- 

tive Church; and that ſuch ſo added, are no ways repugnant to tit 

Word of God. According to this judgment of their Divines is tt 

practice of the Foreign Proteſtant Churches; in Sweden * 1 Fo 
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Archbiſhop, and ſeven Biſhops 4 and ſo in Denmark, though not with — Mr. Duree, 

o great authority in Holſtein, Pomeren, Mechlenhurgh, Brunſwick, 3 
Lineburgh, Bremen, Oldenburgh, Eaft-Friegeland, Heſſen, Saxony, ſtant Churches 
nd all the upper part of Germany, and the Proteſtant Imperial Ci- 29955 © 
ies, Church-Government is in the hands of Superintendents. In the 
palatinate they had Inſpectores and Prepofiti, over which was the Ec- 
{efjaftical Conſiſtory of three Clergy-men, and three Counſellors of 

state with their Preſident ; and fo they have their Præpaſitos in Wet- 
tar, Heſſen, and Anhalt. In Tranſylvania, Polonia, and Bohemia, 
they have their Seniores enjoying the ſame power with ancient Bi- 

| ſhops. So that we fee all theſe Reformed Churches and Divines, al. 

though they acknowledge no ſuch thing as a Divine right of Epiſco- 

xy, but ſtiffly maintain Zerome's opinion of the primitive equality 

of Goſpel Miniſters; yet they are fo far from accounting it unlaw- 

ful to have ſome Church-Officers, acting in a higher degree above 

others, that they themſelves embrace it under different names and ti- 

tles, in order to the Peace, Unity and Government of their ſeveral 

Churches; whereby they give us an evident demonſtration, that they 

looked not upon the Primitive Form to be immutable, but that the 

orders and degrees of Miniſters is only a prudential thing, and left 

n the liberty of every particular Church, to be determined according 

to their tendency to preſerve the peace and ſettlement of a Church. 


We come in the laſt place to thoſe who hold Epiſcopacy to be the §. 7 
Primitive Form, yet not unalterably binding all Churches and places, 
but that thoſe Churches who are without it, are truly conſtituted 
Churches; and Miniſters are lawfully ordained by mere Preſbyters. 

This is largely proved by Mr. Francis Maſon, in his excellent De- certain brief 
fence of the Ordination of Miniſters beyond the Seas: to which I refer N 
the Reader. Only I ſhall ſhew out of him how the ſtate of the Que- Sell. 1. 
lian about the Frus divinum of Epiſcopacy is formed: © Firſt, If by 

* Ju? divino you mean that which is according to Scripture, then the 

* preheminence of Biſhops is jure divino; for it hath been already 

proved to be according to Scripture. Secondly, If by jure diving 

ou mean the Ordinance of God, in this ſenſe alſo it may be 

* laid to be jure divino, For it is an Ordinance of the Apoſtles, 
vhereunto they were directed by God's Spirit, even by the Spirit 

of Prophecy, and conſequently the Ordinance of God. But if by 

hure diving you underſtand a Law and Commandment of God, bind- 

din all Chriftian Churches univerſally, perpetually, unchangably, 

and with ſuch abſolute neceſſity, that no other form of Regnnent 

ay in any caſe be admitted; in this ſenſe neither may we grant | 

i, nor yet can you prove it to be jure divino. 


Whereby we ſee this learned and moderate man was far from un- 
wrching all who wanted Biſhops ; and abſolutely declares, that 
ough he looks on Epiſcopacy as an Apoſtolical Inſtitution, yet that 
b unalterable divine right is founded thereupon. So before him the 
P ew and pious Biſhop, G. Downam, explains pimſelf concer- Defence of 
> the right of Epiſcopacy, in theſe remakable words ; © hae 1 2 13. 
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derſtanding being perpetually, generally, and immutably neceſ 


L. 4. c. 7. p. 148. 


P. 63. 


Armagh, whoſe Judgment is well known as to the point of Ordini. 


on, it were a very eaſie matter to improve it in order to an Accoll 


Truth and Peace. The firſt Principle is, That Prudence mit be uſe 
in ſetling the Government of” the Church. This hath been the whol 


that the Epiſcopal Government hath this commendation abgy: 


p. 10, IT. B. Alley, Prælect. 3. & 6. B. Pilkington, B. Bridges, B. Bll 
ſon, D. Nowel, B. Davenant, B. Prideaux, B. Andrews, and others; 
From p. 53. to by our Reverend and Learned Mr. Baxter in his Chriſtian Concord, to 


« in reſpe&t ef the firſt Inſtitution, there is ſinall difference bebe 


&« an Apoſtolical and Divine Ordinance, becauſe what was -Ordaineg 
« by the Apoſtles, proceeded from God, (in which ſenſe, and l 
« other, I do hold the Epiſcopal Function to be a Divine Ordinane. 
i mean in reſpect of the firſt Inſtitution ) yet in reſpect of per. 
<« tuity, difference by ſome is made between thoſe things which he 
« divini, and thoſe which be Apoſtolic: juris; the former in their Un. 


ns 


A 


ce the latter not ſo. So that the meaning of my defence plainly 4 


other forms of Eccleſraſtical Government, that in reſpect of the fr 
« Inſtitution, it is a Divine Ordinance ; but that it ſhould be ſuch 
« Divine Ordinance as ſhould be generally, perpetually, immutably 
« neceſſarily obſerved, fo as no other form of Government may 8 
© no caſe be admitted, I did not take upon me to maintain: With 
more to the ſame purpoſe in ſeveral places of that defence. And 
from hence it is acknowledged by the ſtouteſt Champions for Epi- 
copacy, before theſe late unhappy diviſions, that Ordination perfom. if 
ed by Preſbyters, in caſes of neceſlity, is valid; which I have al 
ready thewed doth evidently prove that Epiſcopal Government is 
not founded upon any unalterable Divine Right: For which purpoſe 
many evidences are produced from Dy. Field of the Church, lb.; 
c. 39. B. Downim, l. 3. c. 4. B. Jewel, P. 2. p. 131. Saravia, cab. 


whom may be added the late moſt Reverend and Eminent the B. 
ſhop of Durham, Apol. Cathol. p. 1. I. I. c. 21. and the Primate o 


nation. So much may ſuffice to ſhew, that both thoſe who hold 
an equality among Miniſters to be the Apoſtolical form, and thole 
that do hold Epiſcopacy to have been it, do yet both of them agres 
at laſt in this, that no one form is ſetled by an unalterable Law 0 
Chriſt, nor conſequently founded upon Divine Right. For the ior 
mer, notwithſtanding their opinion of the Primitive Form, do hol 
Epiſcopacy lawful ; and the latter, who hold Epiſcopacy to have 
been the Primitive Form, do not hold it perpetually and ummutably 
neceſſary, but that Preſbyters, (where Biſhops cannot be had) may 
lawfully diſcharge the Offices belonging to Biſhops ; both which Com 
ceſſions do neceſſarily deſtroy the perpetual Divine Right of that Form 
of Government they aſſert ; which is the thing I have been fo lon 

in proving, and I hope made it evident to any unprejudicated mind. 


Having laid down this now as a ſure foundation for peace and ui 
modation of our preſent differences about Church- Government. 


{hall only lay down three general Principles deducible from hence 
and leave the whole to the mature conſideration of the Lovers 


deligh 
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leſion of this Treatiſe, to prove that the Form of Church-Govern- 
ment is a mere matter of prudence, regulated by the Word of God. 
put I need not inſiſt on the Arguments already brought to prove it: 
for as far as I can find, although the ſeveral parties n their conten- 
tons with one another plead for Divine Right, yet when any one of 


them comes to ſettle their own particular Form, they are fain to 


{all in the help of Prudence, even in things ſuppoſed by the ſeve- 
jal parties, as neceſſary to the eſtabliſhment of their own Form. 
The Congregational men may deſpair of ever finding Fle#ive Synods, 
mn erplicite Chirrch-Covenant , or poſitive ſigns of Grace in admiſſion 
of Church-Members in any Law of Chriſt: nay, they will not ge- 
erally plead for any more for them, than general rules of Scriptures, 
fne Similitudes, and Analogies, and evidence of natural reaſon; and 
what are all theſe at laſt to an expreſs Law of Chriſt, without 
which it was pretended nothing was to be done in the Church of 
God? The Preſbyterians ſeem more generally to own the uſe of Ge- 
neral Rules, and the Light of Nature; in order to the Form of 
(hurch-Government, as in the Sthordination of Courts, Claſſical Aſ- 
ſemblies, and the more moderate ſort, as to Lay-Elders, The Epiſ- 
pa] men will hardly find any evidence in Scripture, or the practice 
of the Apoſtles, for Churches conſiſting of many fixed Congregations 
fir Worſhip , under the charge of one Perſon, nor in the Primitive 
Church, for the Ordination of a Biſhop without the preceding election 
if the Clergy, and at leaſt conſent and approbation ff the People; and 
neither in Scripture, nor Antiquity, the leaſt footſtdp of a delepa- 
tion of Church-power. So that upon the matter at 18 

make uſe of thoſe things in Church Government, which have no 


other foundation but the Principles of Humane Prudence, guided by 
the Scriptures; and it were well if that were obſerved ſtill. The 
ſecond Principle is, That Form of Government is the beſt according 


Principles of Chriſtian Prudence, which comes the neareſt to Apo- 


of the Church of God. What that Form is, I preſume not to define 
and determine, but leave it to be gather'd from the evidence of 
dcripture and Antiquity, as to the Primitive practice, and from the 
nature, ſtate and condition of that Church wherein it 1s to be ſetled, 
8 to its tendency to the advancement of peace and unity in it. In, 
oder to the finding out of which, that Propoſal of his late moſt 
excellent Majeſty of glorious memory, is moſt highly juſt and rea- 
lnable. His Majeſty thinketh it well worthy the ſtudies and endea. 


Mtereſts, to reduce Epiſcopacy and Preſbytery into ſuch a well-propor- 
nnd Form of Superiority and Subordination, as may beſt reſemble the 
apoſiolical and Primitive times; fo far forth as the different Tordirion 
! the limes, and the exigences of all conſiderable circumſtances will 
admit. 

li this Propoſal be embraced, as there is no reaſon why it ſhould 
wot; then, all ſuch things muſt be retrieved which were unqueſtiona- 
ly of the Primitive practice, but have been grown out of uſe 
rough the length and corruption of times. Such are the reſtoring 


of 


„ all of them 


falical practice, and tends"moſt to the advancing the peace and unity 
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o the Preſbyteries of the ſever al Churches, as the Senate to the; 
op, with whoſe council and advice all things were done in the 
Primitive Church. The contracting of Dinceſes into ſuch a Compal, 
as may be fitted for the perſonal inſpection of the Biſhop, and care, 
himſelf and the Senate; the placing of Biſhops in all great Town, if 
reſort, eſpecially County Towns ;, that according to the ancient courſ. 
of the Church, its Government may be proportioned to the Civil Cc. 
y. Biſhop vernment. The conſtant preaching of the Biſhop in ſome Churches 
Uſter's redu- hig charge, and reſidence in his Dioceſe; The ſolenmity of Ordination 
ction of Epiſ- | N a he 'f 
copacy, Cc. with the conſent of the People; The obſerving Provincial Synod twice 
every Tear. The imploying of none in judging Church-Matters but tbe 
Clergy. Theſe are things unqueſtionably of the Primitive practice, ang 
no argument can be drawn from the preſent ſtate of things, why 
they are not as much, if not more neceſſary than ever. And there. 
fore all who appeal to the practice of the Primitive Church, yg 
condemn themſelves, if they juſtifie the negle& of them. But! 
only touch at theſe things, my deſign being only to lay a foundy 
tion for a happy union. Laſtly, What Form of Government is deter. 
mined by lawful Authority in the Church of God, ought ſo far to le 
ſubmitted to, as it contains nothing repugnant to the Ward of Gol. 
So that let mens judgments be what they will concerning the Primi- 
tive Form, ſeeing it hath been proved, that that Form doth not 
bind unalterably and neceſſarily, it remains that the determining of 
the Form of Government is a matter of liberty in the Church; and 
what is ſo, may be determined by lawful Authority; and what is 
ſo determined tby that Authority, doth bind men to obedience, as 
Par. i. ch. 2. hath been proved by the 5 Hypot heſis, in the entrance of this Tres- 
þ 12. tife. I conclude all with this earneſt defire, That the Wiſe and Gra. 
cious God would ſend us one heart and one way, that he would be the 
Compoſer of our differences, and the Repairer of our breaches, that of 
our ſtrange diviſions and unchriſtian animoſities, while we pretend to 
ſerve the Prince of Peace, we may at laſt ſee - 


— 


| 
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Glory to God on high, on earth peace, good will towards men, Luke 2.14 
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The Name of Power in a Church explained. The miſtake of which, the 
Frundation of Eraſtianiſm. The Notion of the Church opened, as it is 
the ſubject of Power. The Church proved to be a Society diſtinct from 
the Commonwealth; by reaſon of its different Nature, and Divine Inſti- 
turion ; diftin&s Officers, different Rights, and Ends, and peculiar Of- 
fences. The Power of the Church doth not ariſe from mere confedera- 
in. The Church's Power founded on the nature of the Chriſtian So- 
ciety, and not on particular Precepts. The Power of Church-Officers not 
merely Doctrinal, proved by ſeveral Arguments. Church Power as to par- 
ticular perſons antecedent to confederation. The Power of the Keys re- 
lates to Baptiſm. The Church's Power extends to Excommunication ; 
what it is, and what grounds it had under the Law. No excluſion 
from Temple-worſhip among the Fews, Excommunication neceſſary in a 
Chriſtian Church, becauſe of the conditions ſuppoſed to communion in it. 
Of the Inceſtuous perſon, and the Grounds of the Apoſtolical Cenſure. 
Ohjections againſt Excommunication anſwered. The fundamental Rights 
of the Church continue after its being incorporated into the Civil State, 
The Magiſtrate*'s Power, as to Excommunication cleared. 


T is a matter of daily obſervation and experience in the World, how Append. 
hard it is to keep the eyes of the underſtanding clear in its judgment part 4 
of things, when it is too far engaged in the duſt of Controverſie. $ x. 

lt being ſo very difficult to well manage an impetuous purſuit after any 

Opinion ; nothing being more common than to ſee men out ri their 
"rk, and through the force of their ſpeed to be carried as far beyond 
h as others in their Opinion fall ſhort of it. There is certainly a kind of 
®riety of the mind, as well as of thebody, which makes it ſo unſtable and 
pnaulous, that it oft times reels from one extream unto the quite con- 
bey. This as it is obvious in moſt eager controvertiſts of all Ages, ſo 
pecially in ſuch, who have diſcovered the falſity of an opinion they 
"7 once confident of, which they think they can never after run fax 
ugh from: So that while they fart at an apparition they ſo much 

md, they run into thoſe untrodden paths, wherein they loſe both them- 

ves and the Truth they ſought for. 
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the World may ſee I have not been more forward to aſſert the | 
of the Magiſtrate in Ecclefiaſticals, as well as Civils, than to defend th ” 
Fundamental Rights of the Church, I have taken this opportunity mo of 
fully te explain and vindicate that part of the Church's Power "which by 
lies in reference to Offenders; it being the main think ſtruck at by tho (0) 
who are the followers of that noted Phyſitian, who handled the Church th 
ſo ill, as to deprive her of her expulſive faculty of Noxious humoyy N 
and ſo left her under a Miſerere mei. L tl 
I ſhall therefore endeavour to give the Church her due, as well as C, Wl 
ſar his, by making good this following Principle or Hypotbefir, upon fo 
which the whole hinge of this Controverſie turns, viz. That the power 05 
F inflifting Cenſure, upon Offenders in a Chriſtian Church, is 4 funds Ch 
_ menial Right, reſulting from the conſtitution of the Church, as a Society by = 
Fefſus Chriſt ; and that ihe ſeat of this Power 75 in theſe Officers of the the 
Church, who have derived their power originally from the Founder of this thy 
Soctety, and act by vertue of the Laws of it. 80 
For the clear ſlating of this Controverſis, it will be neceſſary to ei ſti 
plain, what that Power is, which I attribute to the Church, and in wht bol 
notion the Church is tobe conſidered as it exerciſeththis Power, Firſt, con. 00 
cerning the proper notion of Power, by it I cannot fee any thing elſe to Par 
be underſtood, than 4 right of governing or ordering things. which belmg pen 
to a Society. And ſo Power implies only a moral faculty in the perlon ſen 
enjoying it, to take care ue quid civitas detrimenti capiat, whereby it is that 
evident that every well conſtituted Society muſt ſuppoſe a Power within is | 
its ſelf of ordering things belonging to its welfare, or elſe it were in- C100 
poſſible, either the being, or the rights and privileges of a Sieh plac 
could be long preſerved. Power then in its general and abſtracted n- © 
tion, doth not necefſarily import either mere Authority, or proper C. 1 
action; for theſe, to any impartial judgment, will appear to be rather the der 
ſeveral modes whereby power is exerciſed, than any proper ingrediens Wi " f 
of the ſpecifick Nature of it: which in general, imports no more than dien 
right to govern a conſtituted Society; but how that right ſhall be exerciled, luch 
muſt be reſolved not from the notion of Power, but from the narur: ref 
conſtitution of that particular Society in which, it is lodged and inberem. lere 
It appears then from hence to be a great miſtake and abuſe of wel Wer 
natured Readers, when all power is neceſſarily reſtrained, either to tit ther 
which is properly Coercive, ox to that which is merely Arbitrary, and only 1 n 
from conſent. The Original of which miſtake is, the ſtating the No. Vet 
tion of Power from the uſe of the Word, either in ancient Roman Author, le 
or elſe in the Civil Laws, both which are freely acknowleged to befirat wi 
gers to the exerciſe of any other Power, than that which is merely aul. mp! 
ritative and perſwaſive, or that which is Coadiive and Penal, Tis % 
ground of which is, becauſe they were ignorant of any other way of cu lh 
veyance of Power, beſides external force, and arbitrary conſent; the ole 7 
in thoſe called Legal Societies, or Civitates, the other Collegia and Hs A 
teriæ. But ſo as that do acknowledge that God hath a right of comm nn... : 
d. 


ing men to what Duty he pleaſe hiniſelf, and appointing a Society v9 
what terms beſt pleaſe him, and giving a Power to particular N 
2 | gore 
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bo 
ern that a in what ay ſhall tend moſt to advance the Ho- 
our of ſuch a Society, may eaſily be made appear, that there is a 
lind of Power neither properly Co- act ive, nor merely- Arbitrary, viz. 
(ch a one as immediately reſults from Divine Inſtitution, and doth ſup- 

ſe conſent to ſubmit to it as a neceſſary Duty in all the Members of 
this Societ 7. . 

This Power, it is evident, is not merely Arbitrary either in the Go- 
demours or Members; for the Governours derive their Power or Right 
of Governing from the Iuſtitution of Chrift, and are to be regulated 
by his Laws in the Execution of it, and the Memd ers, though their 
mſent be neceſſarily ſuppoſed, yet that conſent is a Dum in them, and 
tht Duty doth imply their ſubmiſſion to the Rulers of this Sortety : 
Neither can this Power be called Co-a&ive, in the ſenſe it is commonly 


nen; for co-a&ve power, and external force are neceſſary correlates 


to each other, but we ſuppoſe no ſuch thing as a power of outward 

force to be given to the Church as ſuch, for that properly belongs to a 

(mmonwealth., But the power which I ſuppoſe to be lodged in the 

Church, is ſuch a power as depends upon a Law of a Superiour, giving 

right to Govern, to particular Perſons over ſuch a Society, and making it 

the Duty of all Members of it to ſubmit unto it, upon no other Penalties, 

than the excluſion of them from the Privileges, which that Society enjoys. 

do that ſuppoſing ſuch a Society as the Church is, to be of Divine In- 

ſtitution, and that Chriſt hath appointed Officers to rule it, it neceſſarily 

follows, that thoſe Officers mult derive their power, i. e. their right of 

Governing this Society, not merely from - conſent and confederation of 

Parties, but from that Divine Inſtitution, on which the Society de- 

pends, The want of underſtanding the right Notion of Power in the 

ſnſe here ſet down, is certainly the -7pwmy 444. of Eraſtianiſin, and 

that which hath given occaſion to ſo many to queſtion any ſuch thing 

s Power in the Church, eſpecially, when the more zealous than judi- 

cious Defenders of it have rather choſen to hang it upon ſome dowb:/i! 

flaces of Scripture, than on the very Nature and Conſtitution of the 
Chriſtian Church, as a Society inſtituted by Jeſus Chrizt. 

This being then the nature of power in general, it is I ſuppoſe 

ear, that an outward co- active Force is not neceſſary in order to it, for 

i! ſome may have a Right to Govern and others may be obliged to Obe- 

dence to thoſe Perſons antecedently, to any Civil Conſtitution ; then 

lch Perſons have a juſt power to inflict cenſures upon ſuch as tranſ- 

greſs the Rules of the Society, without any outward force. It is 

lere very impertinent to diſpute, what efe&s ſuch cenſures can have 

won wilful Perſons without a Co-a&ive power ; If I can prove, that 

bre is a right to inflict them in Church-Offices, and an Obligation to 

nit to them in all Offenders; I am not to trouble my ſelf with the 

ant of ſuch things as depend upon Divine Inſtitutions. I know it is 

be great Oꝰjectian of the Followers of Eraſtus, that Church. cenſures are 

oiged upon Perſons unwilling to receive them, and therefore muſt 

iy external co-affive force, which is repugnant to the Nature of 

i Church, But this admits (according to the Principles here eſta- 

liſhed) of a very eaſie ſolution ; for I deny not that Church Power 

des upon conſent, but then it's very plain here was an antecedent con- 

M to ſubmit to cenſures in the very entrance into this Society, which 

$ {uficient to denominate it a voluntary act of the Perſons undergoing 

© and my reaſon is this, every Perſon entring into a Society, parts 

18 Hh h 2 with 
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with his own freedom and liberyy, as to matters concerning the goreyy 
ing of it, and profeſeth ſubmiſſion to the Rules and Orders of it No, Ml | 
a Man having parted with his freedom already, cannot re. m 1 N 
when he pleaſe, for then, he is under an Obligation to ſtand to the Co © . 
venants made at his entrance; and conſequently his wndergoing why - 
ſhall be laid upon him by the Laws of this Society, muſt be ſuppoſed | 
to be voluntary, as depending upon his conſent at firſt entrance, which ; 
in all Societies muſt be ſuppoſed to hold ſtill, elſe there would follow 0 
nothing but confuſion in all Societies in the World, if every Man were x x 
liberty to break his Covenants, when any thing comes to lie upon hin - 

according to the Rules of the Society, which he out of ſome privy 
defign would be unwilling to undergo, Thus much may ſerve to ſetie A 
a- right the Notion of Power; the want of underſtanding which hat ex 


cauſed all the confuſion of this Controverſie. 

The next thing is, In what Notion we are to confider the Church 
which is made the ſtbject of this Power, As to which we are to on. 
ſider this Power; either as to its right, or in att primo; or as to its! 


exerciſe, or in actu ſecundo: Now if we take this Power as to the fu. 1 
damental Right of it; then it belongs to the Univerſal Church of Chia WM ;1, 
which ſubſiſts as a viſible Society, by vertue of that Law of Chrif 1 
which makes an owning the Profeſſion of Chriſtianity the Duty of al Tl 
Church-members. If we conſider this Power in the exerciſe of it, then of 
(it being impoſſible that the Univerſal Church ſhould perform the exe FI 
cutive part of this power relating to Offences) J ſuppoſe it Hagel in in 
that particular Society of Chriſtians, which are united together in one Wl 
body in the community of the ſame Government; but yet, fo, as that the WW Bi 
adminiſtration of this Power, doth not belong to the body of the $M | 
ciety conſidered complexly, but to thoſe Officers in it, whoſe care ade. 
charge it is, to have a peculiar overſight and inſpection over the Churdi, WW ar 
and to redreſs all diſorders in it. Thus the viſve faculty is funds 
mentally lodged in the Soul, yet all exterior acts of fipht are performed I abe 
by the Hees, which are the ZHozom Overſeers of the Body, as the o- hit 
ther are of the Church, ſo that the exerciſe and adminiſtration of tis ore; 
power, belongs to the ſpecial Officers and Governours of the Church; Ich 
none elſe being capable of exerciſing this Power of the Church te 
ſuch, but they on whom it is ſecled by the Founder of the Church t ben 
ſelf. | | we 

This Society of the Church may be again conſidered, either as faber! 
ing without any influence from the civil Power, or as it is owned % 
and incorporated into a Chriſtian State. I therefore demand, Whether a/ 
it be abſolutely neceſlary for the ſub//tance of this Chriſtian Society, WW inn, 
be upheld by the Civil Power, or no £ And certainly none who conlide bu. 
the firſt and prreſt Ages of the Chriſtian Church, can give any enter ol, 
ment to the Affirmative, becauſe then the Chick flouriſhed in its greatelWWby: 
purity, not only when not upbeld, but when moſt violently opp4ſes he 
the Civil Power; If ſo then its being united with the Civil State 1s bn. 
ly accidental as to the conſtitiition of a Church; and if this be ont 
cidental, then it muſt be {ſuppoſed furniſoed with every thing lk (I 
to its well ordering accidentally to any ſuch Union, and ab/trattly onde 
it. For can we imagine our Bleſſed Saviour ſhould inſtitute a Sb ere 
and leave it deſtitute of Means to-nphold its ſelf, unleſs it fell ne 
the Hands of the Civil Power? or that he left every thing tend de 1 
thereto, merely to Prudence, and the Arbitrary Conſtitutions of wer n 
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perſons joining together in this Society ?? Did our Saviour take care 
there ſhould be a Society, and not provide for Means to uphold it? 

W Nay, it is evident, he not only appointed a Society, but Officers to rule 

| + Had thoſe Officers then a Right to Govern it or no, by vertue of 
(hh inſtitution of them? if not, they were rather Bibuli than Cæſares, 
Cypbers than Conſules in the Church of God. If they had a power to 
(ern, doth not that neceſſarily imply a Right to inflict Cenſures on 
(fenders, unleſs we will ſuppoſe that either there can be no Offenders 
in 2 Chriſtian Church, or that thoſe Offenders do not violate the Laws 
of the Society, or there be ſome Prohibition for them to exerciſe their 

wer over them (which is to give power with one Hand, and take it 
away with the other) or that this power cannot extend ſo far as to 
excide any from the Privileges of the Church: Which is the thing 
0 be diſcuſſed. | | 1 

Having thus cleared our way, I now come to the Reſolution of the 
Queſtion it ſelf, in order to which I ſhall endeavour to demonſtrate, 
with what Evidence the Subject is capable of, theſe following things. 
Firſt, That the Church is a peculiar Society in its own Nature, diſtinct from 
the Commonwealth. Secondly, That the power of the Church over its 
Wembers - doth not ariſe from mere confederation or conſent of Parties. 
Thirdly, That this Power of the Church doth extend to the Excluſion 
of Offenders from the Privileges of it. Fourthly, That the Fundamental 
Rights of the Church do not eſcheat to the Commonwealth upon their be- 
mp united in 4 Chriſtian State. If theſe Principles be eſtabliſhed, the 
(hurches Power will ſtand upon them, as on a firm and unmoveable 
Baſis, | 

| begin with the firif. That the Church is a peculiar Society in its 
own Nature, diſtin& from the Commonwealth, which I prove by theſe 
Arguments. 


ther, are really, and in their own Nature diftin& from one another; 


gezter Evidence of a Real Diſtinction than Mutual Separation; and 
[think the proving the pof/rbility of the Souls exiſting, ſeparate from 
the body, is one of the ſtrongeſt Arguments to prove it to be a ſub- 
fance really diſtin from the body, to which it is united; although 
ve are often fain to go the other way to work, and to prove poſſibility 
af Separation from other Arguments evincing the Soul to be a diſtinct 
ſyſtonce; but the reaſon of that is for want of evidence as to the late 


imnateriality of their Natures. But now, as to the matter in hand, we 
ve all evidence deſirable for we are not put to prove po//ibility of 


but we have evidence to Senſe of it, that the Church hath ſiabſiſted 
When it hath been not onl ſeparated from, but perſecuted by all Civil 
p over, It is with many Met 4s to the Union of Church and State, as 
ts with others, as to the Union of the Soul and Body; when they 
Wferve how cloſe the Union is, and how much the Soul makes ſe of 
te Animal Spirits in moſt of its Operations, and how great a Sympathy 
ere is between them, that, like Hippocrates his Twins, they laugh and 
" together, they are ſhrewdly put to it, how to fancy the Soul to 

any thing elſe than a more vigorous mode of matter; ſo theſe ob- 
1g how cloſe an Union and Dependence there is between the _ 

al 


but ſo it is with the Church and Commonwealth. For there can be no 


if ſeparate Souls, and their viſtble exiſtence, which is repugnant to the 


1. Thoſe Societies, which are capable of fubſiſting apart from each ; 


Hharation, merely from the different conſtitution of the things united, 
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and State in a Chriſtian Commonwealth, and how much the Church is 
beholding to the Civil Power in the Adminiſtration of its Function: * 
apt to think that the Church is nothing but a higher mode of a C 
monwealth, conſidered as Chriſtian. But when it is fo evident that the 
Church hath, and may ſiabſiſt, ſuppoſing it abſtracted from all Cui! 
Power, it may be a ſufficient demonſtration that however near they ma 
be when united, yet they are really, and in their own nature, diſting 
from each other. Which was the thing to be proved. 

2. Thoſe are diſtinct Societies, which have every thing difting in 
their nature from each other, which belong to the Conſtitution or 6G. 


vernment of them ; but this 1s evident, as to the Church and Comm. f 
wealth, which will appear, becauſe their Charter is diſtin&, or that 1 
which gives them their Being as a Society : Civil Societies are founded I 
upon the necęſſity of particular Mens parting with their peculiar Right, 0 
for the preſervation of themſelves, which was the impulſive cauſe of b 
their entring into Societies; but that which actually ſpeaks them to he I 
a Society, is the mutual conſent of the ſeveral Parties joining together th 
whereby they make themſelves to be ne Body ; and to have one comm b. 
Interett. So Cicero de Repub. defines Populus, to be cœtus multitudini (t 
Juris conſenſu & utilitatis communione ſociatus. There is no doubt, to 
but God's general providence is as evidently ſeen in bringing the Wall G 
into Societies, and making them live under Government, as in diſpoſing en 
all particular Events which happen in thoſe Societies; but yet the wy, to 
which Providence uſed in the conſtitution of theſe Societies, is by i- ca 
clining Men to conſent to aſſociate for their mutual benefit and advan- 2 
tage So that natural Reaſon conſulting for the good of Mankind, 1: pr; 
to thoſe Rights which Men enjoy in common with each other, was the no 
main foundation upon which all Ci Societies were erected. We find þ 
no poſitive Law enacting the being of Civil Societies, becauſe Nature tha 
its ſelf would prompt Men for their own Conveniences to enter into to 
them. But the ground and foundation of that Society, which we call vit 
a Church, is a matter which natural Reaſon and common Notions can obe 
never reach to: And therefore an aſſociating for the preſerving of Fri 
ſuch, may be a Philsſophical Society, but a Chriftian it cannot be: Anal ks, 
they that would make a Chriſtian Church to be nothing elſe but a il 
ciety of Hens, or an opargaey of Pythagoreans, do either not under: tob 
ſtand, or not conſider whereon this Chriſtiun Society is founded; tor þ 
it is evident they look on 1t as a merely voluntary thing, that is not a WW © ti 
all ſetled by any Divine poſitive Law. 2 the 
The truth is, there is no principle more conſiſtent with the Opinion Wl nat 
of thoſe who deny any Chriſtian power in a Chriſtian ſtate, than this 1,8 © a 
and it is that, which every one, who will make good his ground mull in | 
be driven to; for it is evident, that in matters merely voluntary, ml Hs 
depending only on confederation, ſuch things being liable to a Mag" & a 
{trate's power, there can be no plea from mutual conſent, to juſtific any her 
oppoſition to ſupream Authority in a Commonwealth. But then, ho ", 
ſuch perſons can be Chriſtians, when the Magiſtrates would have tic tat 
to be otherwiſe, I cannot underſtand; nor how the primitive Mart)" to et 
were any other than a company of Fools or Madmen, who om Far 
hazard their Lives for that which was a mere Arbitrary thing, az Wort 
which they had no neceſſary Obligation upon them to profeſs. Miſtaq ere 
me not, I ſpeak not here of mere acts of Diſcipline, but of the Du wont 
of outward profeſſing Chriſtianity ; if this be a Duty, then a Chrif110088 the, 
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oxciety is ſetled by a poſitive Lam; if it be not a Duty, then they are 
Fools who ſuffer for it: So that this Queſtion reſolved into its Prin- 
alles, leads us higher than we think for, and the main thing in de- 
| hae muſt be, Whether there be an Obligation upon Conſcience for Men 
aſſociate in the Profeſſion of Chriſtianity, or no? If there be, then 
the Church, which is nothing elſe but ſuch an aſſociation, is eſtabliſhed 
upon A Poſitive Law of Chriſt; if there be not, then thoſe Inconveni- 
ences follow, which are already mention'ds Ads 
We are told indeed by the Leviathan with confidence enough, that 
ho Precepts of the Goſpel are Law, till ena&ed by Civil Authority; but 
it is little wonder, that he, who thinks an immaterial ſubſtance implies 
z contradiction, ſhould think as much of calling any thing a Law, but 
what hath a Civil San&ion, But I ſuppoſe all hoſe who dare freely 
own a ſupream and infinite Eſſence to have been the Creator, and to 
he the Ruler of the World, will acknowledge his Power to oblige Con- 
ſience, without being beholding to his own Creature to Hiact his Laws; 
that Men might be bound to obey them. Was the great God fain to be 
beholding to the Civil Authority he had over the Fewiſh Cummommealt h 
(their Government being a @coxparia.) to make his Laws obligatory 
to the Conſciences of the eme? What, had not they their Beings from 
Cod? and can there be any greater ground of obligation to Obedi- 
ence, than from thence 2 Whence comes Civil Power to have any Right 
to oblige Men more, than God, conſidered as Governour of the World, 
cn have? Can there be indeed no other Laws according to the Levia- 
tan Hypotheſss, but only the Law of Nature and Civil Laws? But I 
pray whence comes the Obligation to either of theſe, that theſe are 
not as Arbitrary as all other Agreements are? And 1s it not as ſtrong 
| ditate of Nature as any can be (ſuppoſing that there is a Gad) 
that a Creature which receives its Being from another, ſhould be bound 
to obey him, not only in the Reſultancies of his own Nature, but 
with the arbitrary Conſtitutions of his Will: Was Adam bound to 
obey God or no, as to that poſitive Precept of eating the Forbidden 
Fruit, if no Civil Sanction had been added to that Law 2 The truth 
v ſuch Hypotheſes as theſe are, when they are followed cloſe home, 
will be found to kennel in that black Den, from whence they are loath 
tobe thought to have proceeded. | 
And now, fuppoſing that every full Declaration of the Will of Chri#, 
5 to any poſitive Inſtitution, hath the force and power of a Law 
te Conſciences of all, to whom it is ſufficiently propoſed : I proceed to 
make appear, that ſuch a divine poſitive Law there is, for the exiftence 
aa Church, as a viſible Body and Society in the World: By which I 
a far from meaning ſuch a conſpicuous Society, that muſt continue in 
i perpetual viſibility in the ſame place; I find not the leaſt intimation 
any ſuch thing in Scripture , but that there ſhall always be ſome 
Where or other, in the World, a Society owning and profeſſng Cbriſtia- 
Wy, may be eaſily deduced from thence; and eſpecially on this account, 
lat our Saviour hath required this, as one of the Conditions in order 
0 eternal Felicity, that all thoſe who believe in their Hearts, that 
is is the Chrif, muſt likewiſe confeſs him with their Mouths to the 
World: And therefore, as long as there are Men to believe in Chri#, 
dere muſt be Men that will not be ſbamed to aſſociate, on the ac- 
= ot the Daclrins hie hath promulged to the World. That one 
Iraſe in the Nem Teſtament, ſo frequently uſed: by our Bleſſed Saviour, 
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of the Kingdom of Heaven (importing a Goſpel-ſtate ) doth evidently dec 
a Society, which was conſtituted by him, on the principles of the Goſh 
Covenant. Wherefore ſhould our Saviour call Diſciples, and make Apoſtl, ; 
and ſend them abroad with full commi//:on to gather and initiate Diſcipt, 
by Baptiſm ; did he not intenda viſible ſociety for his Church? Had ie 
been enough for Men to have cordially believed the Truth of the Goſhe] 
but they muſt be entred in a ſolemm viſible way, and join in participating gs 
viſible Symbols of Bread and Wine, but that our Saviour required ext... 
nal profeſſion and Society in the Goſpel as a neceſſary duty, in order to 0þ. 
taining the 8 conveyed by his Magna Charta in the Goſpel, | 
. would fain know by what argument we can prove, that any humane Lesi. 
ſlator, did ever intend a Commonwealth to be governed according to his mp, 
by which we cannot, prove that Chriſt by a poſitive Law, did commun 
ſuch a ſociety, as ſhould be governed in a viſible manner, as other ſocieties are; 
Did he not appoint Officers himſelf in the Church, and that of many ranks 
and degrees ? Did he not inveſt thoſe Officers with authority to rule his 
Church? Is it not laid as a charge on them, to take heed to that flock, op 
which God had made them Overſcers? Are there not Rules laid down | 
for the peculiar exerciſe of their Government over the Church in all the 
parts of it? Were not theſe Officers admitted into their function by a not M 
ſolemn viſible Rite of Impoſition of Hands? And are all theſe ſolenn 
tranſactions a mere piece of ſacred Pageantry © And they will appear to 
be little more, if the Society of the Church be a mere Arbitrary thing, 
depending only upon conſent and confederation, and not ſubſiſting by 
vertue of any Charter from Chriſt, or ſome poſitive Law, requiring all 
Chriſtians to join in Church ſociety together. 

F. 16. But if now from hence it appears (as certainly it cannot but appear) 
that this Saciety of the Church doth ſubſiſt by vertue of a Divine poſitive 
Law, then it muſt of neceſſity be diſtinct from a Civil Society, and that 
on theſe Accounts Firſt, becauſe there is an antecedent obligation on Con. 
{cience to aſſociate on the account of Chriſtianity, whether Humane Lans 
prohibit or command it. From whence, of neceſſity it follows, that the 
conſtitution of the Church is really different from that of the Common 
wealth; becauſe whether the Commonwealth be for, or againſt this Si 
2, all that own it are bound to profeſs it openly, and declare themlelve 
Members of it. Whereas, were the Church and Commonwealth really and 
formally the ſame, all obligation to Church ſociety, would ariſe mercly 
from the Legiſlative Power of the Commonwealth. But now there being 
Divine Lam, binding in Conſcience, whoſe obligation cannot be ſupet- 
ſeded by any Humane Lam, it is plain and evident, where are ſuch alt 
ly different obligations, there are different Powers; and in this ſenſe 
know no incongruity, in admitting Imperium in Imperio, if by it we Wil 
derſtand no external coaftive power, but an internal power laying obligati 
on Conſcience, diſtin& from the power lodged in a Commonmeatib conf 
dered as ſuch. An outward coafive power was always diſowned 0) 
Chriſt, but certainly not an internal Power over Conſcience to oblige all bus 
Diſciples to what Duties he thought fit. . 0 

Secondly, 1 argue from thoſe Officers, whoſe rights to govern this 80. 
ciety are founded on that Charter, whereby the Society it ſelf ſubſilis 
Now I would willingly know why, when our Saviour diſowned all c, 
ward power in the World, yet he ſhould conſtitute a Society, ® 
appoint Officers in it, did he not intend a peculiar diſtinct Sociei, fron 
the other Societies of the World. And therefore the argument fee 
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Excommunication in a Chriſtian Church. 
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led againſt Church pomer, becauſe it hath no outward force with it by 


che conſtitution of Chriſt, is a ſtrong argument to me of the peculiarity 


of 2 Chriſtian Society from a Commonwealth; becauſe Chriſt ſo inſtituted 
it, a5 not to have it ruled at firſt by any outward force or power, 
When Chriſt ſaith his Kingdom was not of this World; he implies, that 
he had a Society that was governed by his Laws inthe World, yet di; 
tink from all mundane: Societies had not our Saviour intended his 
Church to have been a peculiar Society diſtin& from a: Commonwealth, it 
is hard to conceive why our Saviour ſhould interdif the Apoſtles the uſe 
of a civil coactive power : Or why inſtead of ſending abroad Apoſtles to 
each the Goſpel, he did not employ the Governors of Commonwealths 


to have enforced Chriſtianity by Laws and temporal Edicts, and the ſeve- 


al Magiſtrates to have impowered ſeveral perſons under them to preach 
the Goſpel in their ſeveral Territories? And can any thing be more 
plain, by our Savzour's taking a contrary courle, than that he intend- 


e a Church Society to be diſtin& from Civil, and the power belonging 


toit (as well as the Officers) to be of a different nature from that 
which is ſetled in a Commonwealth. I here ſuppoſe, that Chriſt hath 
by a poſitive Law eſtabliſhed the Government of his Church upon Of- 


fcers of his own appointment; which I have largely proved elſe- 


where, and therefore ſuppoſe. it now. Thirdly, 1 argue from the pe- 
culiar rights belonging to theſe Societies: For if every one born in the 
Commonwealth, have not thereby a right to the privileges of the Church; 
nor every one by being of the Church, any right to the benefits of 
the Commonwealth ;, it muſt neceſſarily follow, that theſe are diſtinct 
from one another, If any one by being of the Commonwealth, hath 
roht to Church-privileges, then every one born in a Commonwealth may 
challenge a right to the Lord's-Supper without Baptiſm, or open pro- 
feſmg Chriſtianity , which I cannot think any will be very ready to 
grant. Now there being by Divine appointment the ſeveral; rights of 
baptiſm and the Lord s- Super, as peculiar Badges of the Church as a 
"idle Society, it is evident, Chriſt did intend it a Society diſtinct from 
the Commonwealth. ITT rn 

Fourthly, T argue from the different ends of theſe Societies. A Com- 
nonwealth is conſtituted for civil ends, and the Church for ſpiritual: for 
ends are to be judged by the primary conſtitution, but now it is plain, 
the end of civil ſociety is for preſervation of mens rights as men (there- 
bore Magiſtracy is calledby St. Peter &Fpwmvy xTios :) but this Chriſtian 
doclety doth not reſpe& men under the connotation of Men, but as Chri- 
ſions, The anſwer given to this is very ſhort and inſufficient, when it 
${a1d, that every man in à Commonwealth, is to act upon ſpiritual ac- 
counts and ends: For there is a great deal of difference between Chri- 
/ianities having an influence upon mens a&ings in a Common-wealth, 
and making a ſociety the ſame with a Commonwealth. To argue there- 
fre from one to another, is a ſhortneſs of diſcourſe I cannot but wonder 
it: unleſs it could be proved, that Chriſtianity aimed at nothing elſe 
ut regulating Men in the affairs of a Commonwealth, which is a task I 
pole will not be undertaken. Sh? r | 

Lajily, Iargue from the peculiar offences againſt this Society, which are, 


1 


7% the ſame, yet the conſideration of them 1s different in the Church and 
l 1 i 1 3 Common- 


Iren. p. 2. 
cap. 2. 


may be diſtinct from thoſe againſt a Commonwealth. I deny not, but 
moſt times they are the ſame, but frequently theydiffer, and when they 
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Commonwealth, for which I ſhall ſuppoſe the Six Arguments Producy 
ren. 5. 1. in the laſt chapter of the firſt part to ſtand good, winch will ſtrong me 
& . hold to excommunication in the Chriſtian Church, though there produc lin 
only for the Fewiſh. I would fain know what 1s to be done in many Of 
Offences, known to be againſt the Laws of Chrif, and which tend hy tur 
the Diſhonour of the Chriſtian Society, which the Civil and Municiaa n 
Laws, either do not, or may not take cognizance of? Thus much J 
may ſerve, as I think, to make evident, that the Church in its own Ex 
Nature, is a Peculiar Society diſtinct from a Commonwealth, which was ſro 
the firſt Propoſition to be proved. in 
. 17. The Second is, That the power of the Church over its Members in caſe 17 
of Offences, doth not ariſe merely from confederation and conſent, thous) im 
ir doth ſuppoſe it. This Church power may be conſidered two way this 
Either, fri, as it implies the Right in ſome Infliting Cenſures, 0; ſee; 
ſecondly, as it implies in others, the Duty of ſubmitting to cenſures in the 
Aicted; now as to both theſe, I ſhall prove that their original is higher the 
than mere Confederation. nou 
I. As to the Right of inflifting Cenſures on theſe accounts. Tin, na 
What ever Society doth ſubſiſt by vertue of a Divine Conſtitution nd 
doth by vertue thereof derive all power for its Preſervation, in peace free 
unity, and purity ; but it is plain, that a power of cenſuring Offender, { 
is neceſſary for the Churches preſervation in peace and purity; and it he 
is already proved, that the Church hath its Charter from Chr#, ad Molt 
therefore from him it hath a power to inflict Puniſhments on Offenders, bet 
ſuitable to the Nature of the Society they are of. I am very prone to Rul 
think, that the ground of all the Miſtakes on this Subject have riſen Cori 
from hence, that ſome, imprudently enough, have fixt the Original of u 
this Power on ſome ambiguous places of Scripture, which may, and Tit 
it may be, ought to be taken in a different ſenſe ; and their Adver- one 
ſaries, finding thoſe places weak and inſufficient proofs of ſuch a power, T 
have from thence rejected any ſuch kind of power at all ; But certain- Cbu 
ly, if we ſhould reje& every Truth that is weakly proved by ſome who WM fon 
have undertaken it, I know no Opinion would bid ſo fair for accept: t 
ance as Scepticiſm, and that in reference to many weighty and important Wi © f 
Truths; for how weakly have ſome proved the Exiſtence of a Deiy, be 
the Immortality of the Soul, and the Truth of the Scriptures by ſuch Was 
Arguments, that if it were enough to overthrow an Opinion to be dre 
able to anſwer ſome Arguments brought for it, Atheiſm it ſelf would then 
become plauſible. It can be then no Evidence, that a thing is not true land 
becauſe ſome Arguments will not prove it; and truly, as to the matter their 
10 Luc, 6. in hand, I am fully of the Opinion of the excellent H. Grotius, ſpede f 
22. ing of Excommunication in the Chriſtian Church : Neque ad eam fun . 
peculiare 1495 hw defideratur, cum Eccleſia catu d Chriſto ſemel conſli Teac 
tnito, omnia illa imperata cenſeri debent, ſme quibus ejus cœtus purita i? ec 


retineri non poteft. And therefore Men ſpend needleſs pains to prove ab 
Inflitution of this power by ſome poſitive Precept, when Chri#'s founding 
his Church as a peculiar Society, is ſufficient proof he hath endowed It 
with this fundamental Right, without which the Society were grell 
ſine calee, a company of Perſons without any common tye of Union 


among them; for if there be any ſuch Union, it muſt depend on ſome i 

Conditions, to be performed by the Members of that Society, which . 
how could they require from them, if they have not power to exclude ky 

tr 


them. upon non performance? 3s 
en on perſo 7 a, | 
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eee, 

. I prove the Divine Original of this power from the ſpecial appoint 
„ent and deſignation of particular Officers by Feſus Chrizt, for the ru- 
ling of this Society. Now I ſay, that Law which provides there ſhall be 
Oficers to govern, doth give them power to govern, ſuitable to the na- 
ture of their Society: Either then you muſt deny, that Chri# hath by 
al unalterable Inſtitution appointed a Goſpel Miniſtry, or that this Mini- 

hath no Power in the Church, or that their Power extends not to 
Erummnic ation. The firſt I have already proved, the ſecond follows 
{om their appointment : For by all the Titles given to Church-Officers 
in Scripture, it appears they had a power over the Church, (as em- 
ML Wegs de TE, nY# eval, Ives.) All which, as YOu well know; do 
import a right to govern the Society over which they are ſet. And that 
this power ſhould not extend to a power to exclude convict Offenders; 
ems very ſtrange, when no other Puniſhment can be more ſuitable to 
the nature of the Society than this is; which is a debarring him from 
the Privileges of that Society, which the Offender hath ſo much diſho- 
noured. Can there be any Puniſhment leſs imagined towards contu- 
macious Offenders than this 1s, or that catries in it leſs of outward 
and co-aQtive force, it implying nothing but what the Offender himſelf 
freely yielded to at his entrance into this Society. 


here aſſert, to the Argument drawn from the Inſtitution and Titles 
of the Officers of the Church, 1s, that all thoſe Titles which are given 
to the Miniſters of the Goſpel in the New Teſtament, that do import 


(ift Miniſters and Ambaſſadors to preach his Word and declare bis Will 
to his Church. So that all power ſuch Perſons conceive to lye in thoſe 
Titles, is only Doctrinal and Declarative; but how true that is, let any 
due judge that conſiders theſe things. | 

I. That there was certainly a power of Diſcipline then in the 
Churches conſtituted by the Apoſtles, which is moſt evident, not onl 
tom the Paſſages relating to Offenders in Saint Paul's Epiſtles, „en 
Iy to the Corinthians and Theſſalonians, but from the continued Practice 
of ſucceeding Ages manifeſted by Tertullian, Cyprian, and many others. 
There being then a power of Diſcipline in Apoſtolical Churches, there 
was a Neceſſity it ſhould be adminiſtred by ſome Perſons who had the 
are of thoſe Churches; and who were they but the ſeveral Paſtors of 
dem? It being then evident that there was ſuch a Power, doth it not 
land to common ſenſe it ſhould be implied in ſuch Titles, which in 


heir natural Importance do ſignifie a Right to govern, as the names of 
Laar and Rulers do? 


Teachers, Epbeſ. 4. 11. Tho' this may not (as it doth not) imply 
a neceſſity of Two diſtin&# Offices in the Church, yet it doth a different 
ect and connotation in the ſame Perſon, and ſo imports that Ruling 
ales in it ſomewhat more than mere Teaching, and ſo the power 
plied in Paſtors to be more than merely Dactrinal, which is all I 
9" for, vis, a Right to govern the Flock committed to their 
rge, 
1 What poſſible difference can be aſſigned between the Elders that 
le well, and thoſe which labour in the Word and Doctrine, (1 Tim. 5. 
) if all their Ruling were merely labouring in the Word and 
ine? and all their Governing nothing but Teaching # I intend not 


All that I can find replied by any of the Adverſaries of the Opinion « 


Rule and Government, are all to be taken in a Spiritual Senſe, as they are 


2, There is a diverſity in Scripture made between Paſtors and 
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to prove an Office of Rulers diſtinct from Teachers from hence (which 
J know neither this place nor any other will do) but that the formal 
Conception of Ruling, 1s different from that of Teaching. 7 

4. I argue from the Analogy between the Primitive Churches and the 
Synagogues, that as many of the names were taken from thence whi 


they carried a power of Diſcipline with them, ſo they muſt doin ſome f 

proportion in the Church; or it were not eaſie underſtanding them, It is [1 

moſt certain the Preſbyters of the Synagoge had a power of Ruling, and 4 

can you conceive the Biſhops and Preſbyters of the Church had none in 
b 


when the Societies were much of the ſame Conſtitution, and the G, 
11ernment of the one was tranſcribed from the other, as hath been already 
largely proved? 


5. The acts attributed to Paſtor in Scripture, imply a power of (Gy. hy 
verning, diſtin from mere Teaching; ſuch are mupairay, uſed for: by 
Right to Govern, Matth. 2. 6. Revel. 12. 5. ——— 19. 15. which 410 
Word is attributed to Paſtors of Churches in reference to their Flocs in 
Afts, 20. 28. 1 Pet. 5. 2. and Tpomaiz, is applied to Miniſters, When 0 
they are ſo frequently called Tpoerares, which notes præſidentiam amn hi 
poteſtate;, for Heſychius renders it by xv{3pryory, and the pol ral at Athen _ 
had certainly a power of Government in them. Ch 

6. The very word wPeprices, is attributed to thoſe who have my. fro 
fight of Churches, 1 Cor. 12. 8. by which it is certainly evident, that all 
2 power more than Doctrinal is underſtood, as that it could not the of 
be underſtood of a power merely civil, And this I ſuppoſe may (ufc the 
to vindicate this Argument from the Titles of Church-Officer:, in . Cl: 
New Teſtament, that they are not 1nfgnificant things; but the Perſons Ma 
who enjoyed them had a Right to govern the Society over which the had 
Holy Ghoit hath made them Overſeers. | Ma 

F. 19. 3. J argue that the Church- Power ariſeth not merely from conſent WW 
becauſe the Church may exerciſe her Power on ſuch, who have not miſ 
actually confederated with her; which is in admitting Members into ti eis 
Church: For if the Church-Officers have power to judge whether the 
ſons are fit to be admitted, they have power to exclude from aumniſſv the 
ſuch whom they judge unfit, and ſo their power is exerciſed on tho Sr: 
who are not confederated, To this it may be anſwered, That the oil Chr 
ſent to be judged, gives the Church power over the Perſon ſuing for «Wl Cr 
miſſion. I grant-it doth, as to that particular perſon; but the Rigit 1 that 
general of judging concerning Admiſſion, doth argue an antecedent pont Lom 
to an actual confederation, For 1 will ſuppoſe that Chriſt ſhould no dire 
appoint ſome Officers to found a Church, and gather a Soi) nl «ri 
Chriſtians together, where there hath been none before: I 100 vin 
aſk Whether theſe “ Officers have power to admit any into t no 
« Church or no? This I ſuppoſe cannot be denied, for to what Ex ſeem 
« elſe were they appointed? If it be granted they have power to am Cl: 
« perſons, and thereby make a Church, then they had power ang , 
« dently to any Confederation, for the Confederation was ſubſequuz tu! 
<< to their Admiſſion : And therefore they who had power to zam and 
<« could not derive their power from Confederation. This Argumeg / 
* to me, puts the Caſe out of diſpute, that all Church power cannot , d 
« riſe from mere Confederation. 8 Hout 

And that which farther evidenceth that the Power of the ( 7d 
doth not ariſe from mere conſent, is that Deed of Gift whered) d Hon 
Blefſed Saviour did confer the Power of the Keys on the Apuſti © WY 
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is the repreſentative in that Action of the whole Collzge of the Apoſtles 
ind Governours of the Church, of which power all the Apoſtles were 
iAually infeoffed, John 20. 23. By which Power of the Keys is cer- 
ainly meant ſome Adminiſtration in the Church, which doth reſpect it as 
a viſible Soctety, in which Senſe the Church is ſo frequently called, as in 
that place, the Kingdom of Heaven; and in all probability the Admini- Me. 16: 
{ration intended here by the Power of the Keys, is that we are now“. 
Uiſcourſing of, vis. the Power of Admiſſion into the Church of Chri#, 
in order to the Pardon of the Sins of all penitent Believers, and the 
ſbutting ou of ſuch who were manifeſtly unworthy of ſo holy a Com- 
mmnion, So that the power of the Keys doth not primarily reſpe& ex- 
clan out of the Church, and receiving into it again upon Abſolution, 
but it chiefly reſpects the power of Admiſſion into the Church, though 
by way of connotation and anology of Reaſon it will carry the other 
gong with it. For if the Apoſtles, as Governours of the Church, were 
mueſied with a power of judging of Men's fitnefs for Admiſſion into the 
Church as Members of it, it ſtands to the highe# Reaſon that they ſhould 
have thereby likewiſe a power conveyed to them, of excluding ſuch as 
are worthy after their Admiſſion, to maintain communion with the 
(Church. So that this Interpretation of the Power of the Keys, is far 
from invalidating the Power of the Church, as to its cenſuring Offenders ; 
all that it pretends to, is only giving a more natural and genuine Senſe 
of the Power of the Keys, which will appear ſo to be, if we conſider 
theſe things. I. That this Power was given to Saint Peter, before any 
Chriſtian Church was actually formed, which (as I have elſewhere made Len. p. 2- 
212. 
had given the Apoſtles their Commiſſion to go to Preach and Bapti ge, &c. 
Match. 28. 10. Is it not therefore far more rational, that the Power of 
the Keys here given, ſhould reſpect the founding of a Church, and ad- 
niſion into it, than ejection out of it (before it was in being) and re- 
ceiving into it again? And this we find likewiſe remarkably fulfilled in 
tie Perſon of the Apoſtle Peter, who opened the Door of admiſſion into 
the Chriſtian Church, both to Jews and Gentiles, To the Fews by his ag. 2. 41. 
denon at Pentecoſt, when about 3000 Souls were brought into the 
Church of Chriſt; to the Gentiles, as is moſt evident in the Story of 
Cornelius, Acts, 10. 28. who was the firft Fruits of the Gentiles. So 
that if we ſhould yield ſo far to the great Inhancers of Saint Peter's 
"over, that ſomething was intended peculiar to his Perſon in the Keys 
wen him by our Saviour, we hereby ſee how rationally it may be un- 
&rſtood without the leaſt Advantage to the extravagant Pretenſions of : 
vant Peters pretended Succeſſors. 2. The pardon of ſin in Scripture is (Per. 3.21, 
moſt annexed to Baptiſm and Admiſſion into the Church, and thence it Tit. 3.3. 
lems evident, that the looſmg of fin ſhould be by admitting into the 
(lurch by Baptiſm, in the ſame ſenſe by which Baptiſm is {aid to ſave 
% and it is called the waſhing of Regeneration; reſpecting the Spiri- 
tua] Advantages which come by Admiſſion into the Church of Chrift ; 
and ſo they are ſaid to have their Sins bound upon them, who continue a, g, 335 
factory in their Sins, as Simon Magus is ſaid to be in the bond of ini- 
h. 3. The Metaphor of the Keys refers moſt to admiſſion into the 
ouſe, and excluding out of it, rather than ejefing any out of it, and 
admitting them. Thus when Eliatim is ſaid to have the Keys of the Iſa. 22. 20: 
0% David, it was in regard of his. Power to open and ſour upon whom WT . 
e pleaſed. And thus Cyprian, as our learned Mr. Thorndike * 
9 | under- 


manifeſt) was not done till after Chris Reſurre#ion ,, when Chriſt p. * 
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F. 20. The like evidence may be given, for the duty of ſubmitting to penal 

(2.) ties or Church-cenſures in the Members of the Church : which that it 3. 
tiſeth not from mere conſent of parties, will appear on theſe accounts, 

1. Every perſon who enters this Society is bound to conſent before he 

doth it, becauſe of the Obligation lying upon Conſcience to an open 

= profeſſion of Chriſtianity, preſently upon conviction of the underſtanding 
\ i of the truth and certainty of Chriſtian Religion. For when once the 

mind of any rational man is ſo far wrought upon by the influence of 
1% the Divine Spirit, as to diſcover the moſt rational and undoubied evide 
Wl ces, which there are of the truth of Chriſtianity, he is preſently obliged 
ut to profeſs Chriſt openly, to worſhip him ſolenmly, to aſſemble with others 
for inſtruction and participation of Goſpel Ordinances ;, and thence it fol 
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lows, that there is an antecedent Obligation upon Conſcience to aſſociate anc 
with others, and conſequently to conſent to be governed by the Ruler; of WY © 
the Society which he enters into. So that this ſubmiſſion to the power of i Vi: 
Church-Officers in the-exerciſe of Diſcipline upon Offenders, is implied in t 
the very conditions of Chriſtianity, and the ſolemn profeſ/ing and under: the 
taking of it. 2. It were impoſeble any Society ſhould be upheld, if it * 
be not laid by the founder of the Society as the neceſſary Duty of all nam to f 
bers to undergo the penalties which ſhall be inflicted by thoſe who hare of t 
the care of governing that Society, ſo they be not contrary to the Lm, / 
Nature and Conſtitution of it. Elſe there would be no proviſion made tot Hol 
preventing diviſions and confufions which will happen upon any breach lates 
made upon the Laws of the Society. Now this Obligation to ſubmiſm (rn 
to cenſures, doth ſpeak ſomething antecedentally to the confederation, a 7 
though the expreſſion of it lies in the confederation its ſelf, By this | *% 
hope we have made it evident that it is nothing elſe but a miſtate l R 
thoſe otherwiſe Learned perſons, who make the power of cenſure: u,“ 
the Chriſtian Church to be nothing elſe but a Lex confederate Diſcipin, ere 
whereas this power hath been made appear to be derived from a lige 45 
Original than the mere Arbitrary conſent of the ſeveral Members of tif TX 


Church aſſociating together: And how far the examples of the yu" 
gogues under the Law, are from reaching that of Chriſtian Churches l 
reference to this, becauſe in theſe the power is conveyed by the Founder 
of the Society, and not left to any Arbitrary Conſtitutions, as it was- 
mong the Jews in their Synagogues. It cannot be denied but conſent 8 
ſuppoſed, and confederation neceſſaty in order to Church power; but that s 
rather in regard of the exerciſe, than the original of it; For althoug! 
] affirm the original of this power to be of Divine Inſtitution, yet i of 
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der to the exerciſe of it in reference to partienlar perſons (who are not 
rnentioned in the Charter of the power its ſelf) it is neceſſary that the 
21 on whom it is exerted, ſhould declare their conſent and ſubimiſ- 
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n either by words or actions, to the Rules and Order of this Society. 


Having now proved that the Power of the Church doth not ariſe from! 
mere conſent of parties, the next grand Inquiry is concerning the extent 
of this power, Whether it doth reach ſo far as to Excommmication 2 For 
ſome men who will not ſeem wholly to deny all Power ifi the Church 
over Offenders, nor that the Church doth ſubſiſt by Divine Inſtitution, 

et do wholly deny any ſuch Power as that of Excommumication, and 
ſeem rather to ſay that Church-Officers may far more congruouſly to 
their Office inflit any other mulct upon Offenders, than exclude them 
from participation of Communion with others in the Ordinances and 
dacraments of the Goſpel : In order therefore to the clearing of this, 
| come to the third Propoſition. r Ft 

That the power which Chrift hath given to the Officers of his Church, 
bh extend to the excluſion of contumacious Offenders from the privileges 
which this Society enjoys. In theſe terms I rather chooſe to fix it, than 
In thoſe crude expreſſions , wherein Er9/ius' and fone of his followers 
would ſtate the queſtion, and ſome of their imprudent adverſaries have 
accepted it, viz. Whether Church-Officers have power to exclude any 


wave thoſe terms, are, 

1, J muſt confeſs my ſelf yet unſatisfied as to any convincing Argu- 
nent, whereby it can be proved that any were denied admiſſion to the 
Lird's Supper, who were admitted to all other parts of Church-Society, 
and owned as Members in them. I cannot yet fee any particular Reaſon 
daun from the Nature of the Lord's Supper above all other parts of 
Dune Worſhip, which ſhould confine the cenſures of the Church merely 
to that Ordinance ;, and ſo to make the Euchariſt bear the ſame Office in 
the Body of the Church, which our new Anatomiſts tell us the parenchy- 
me of the Liver, doth in the natural Body, viz. to be colum ſanguinis, 
to ſerve as a kind of ſlrainer to ſeparate the more groſs and feculent paris 
af the Blcod from the more pure and ſpirituous ; ſo the Lord's Supper 
to rain out the more impure members of the Church from the more 
Holy and Spiritual, My judgment then is, that Excommunication re- 
lates immediately to the cutting a perſon off from Communion with the 
Unrches viſible Society, conſtituted upon the ends it is; but becauſe 
Ummunion is not viſibly diſcerned but in Adminiſtration and Participation 
fGoſpel Ordinances, therefore Excluſion doth chiefly refer to theſe : and 
cauſe the Lord's Supper is one of the higheſt privileges which the 
Church enjoys; or Cn it ſtands to reaſon that- Cenſures ſhould begin 
ere. And in that ſenſe ſuſpenſion from the Lord's Supper of Perſons 
pparently unworthy, may be embraced as a prudent, lawful, and con- 
"ent abatement of the greater penalty of Exconmunication, and ſo 
b ſtand on the ſame general grounds that the other doth; for Qui poteſt 
us, poteſt etiam minus, which will hold as well in moral as natural 
Tower, if there be no prohibition to the contrary, nor peculiar reaſon as 
0 the one more than to the other. 

2 diſlike the terms ob moralem impuritatem, on this account, Be- 


s the Controverſy Was managed Concerning Ex communication among, the 
ewe, dig. whether it were merely becauſe of Ceremonial, or elſe like- 
3 


F. 21. 


from the Euchariſt, ob moralem impuritatem ? and the reaſons why 1 


2. 


Wle ] luppoſe they were taken up by Eraſtus, and from him by others 
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Heb. 9.23. us) and from teſtifying their faith towards God and Repentance fim 


the Lords Supper under the Goſpel hath nothing in it propitiatory, but 


— — — — * 45 | ——— —— 
wiſe becauſe of moral impurity. As to which I maſt ingenupuſſy ,, 
knowledge Eraſtus hath very much the advantage of his adverſaries 
clearly proving that no perſons under the Law, were excluded the 
Temple Worſbip becauſe of moral impurity. But then withal I think he 
hath gained little advantage to his caſe by the great and -ſuccefsfy 

ains he hath taken in the proving of that; My reaton is, becauſe the 
FT emple-Worſtip or the Sacrifices under the Law were in ſome ſenſe 2 
pitiatory, as they were the adumbrations of that grand Swerifice which 
was to be offered up for the appeaſing. of God's wrath, viz. The Blood of 
Chriſt; therefore to have excluded any from participation of them, hay 
been to exclude them from the vi/tble vy of obtaining partlen of ſin 
(which was not to be had wirhout ſhedding of Blood, as the Apoſtle tells 


dead works. But now under the Goſpel thoſe Ordinances, which {ups 
poſe admiſſion into the Church by Baptiſm, do thereby ſuppoſe an al. 
ſufficient Sacrifice offered for the expiation of fin, and conſequently the 
ſubſequent privileges do not immediately Relate to the obtaining of that, 
but a grateful commemoration of the Death of Chriſt, and a celebration of 
the infinite mercy and goodneſs of God in the way of Redemption found 
out by the death of his Son, And thererefore it ſtands to great reafoy 
that ſuch Perſons, who by their profane and —— lives diſhonour ſo 
Holy a profeſſion, thould not be owned to be as good and found Member 
of the Society, founded on ſo Sacred a Foundation, as the molt Chriflian 
and Religions Perſons. To this I know nothing can be objected, but 
that, firſt, The Paſſover was commemorative among the Jews: and $6 
condly, Fhat the privileges of that people were then very great above 0- 
ther people, and therefore if God had intended any ſuch thing as Excon- 
munication among his people, it would have been in uſe then. To theſe 
I anſwer. wii. 

1. I grant, the Paſſover was commemorative as to the occaſion of i 
Inſtitution : but then it was withal Typical and Annunciative of that 
Lamb of God who was to take away the Sins of the World; therefore no 
perſon who defired expiation of {ins, was to be debarred from it; ut 


is intended as a Feaſt upon a Sacrifice and a Federal Rite, as hath been 
fully cleared by a very learned Perſon in his diſcourſe about the true 
notion of the Lord's Supper. | 4 
2. J grant the Jews had very many privileges above other Nations: 
Nay ſo far, that the whole body of the people were looked upon # 
God's choſen, and peculiar and holy people; and from thence I juſth 
infer, that whatever excluſion was-among the people of the Jews from 
their Society, will far better hold as an argument for Excommuniatm 
under the Chriſtian Church, than if it had been a mere deharring from 
their Levitical Worſhip. And that I ſhould far ſooner inſiſt upon, fro 
the reaſon aſſigned, as the ground of Excommunication, than the oth 
infirm and profligated Argument; and ſo the Excluſion out of lle 
Camp of Iſrael and the Cerith among the Jews, (whatever we under 
ſtand by it) may &4 pari hold to be a ground of excluſion from the 
Chriſtian Society: In Imitation of which, I rather ſuppoſe that exclu 
lion out of the Synagogues was after taken up, rather than as à fee 
Outlawry, when they were deprived of Civil Power. 
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The Queſtion then being thus clearly ſtated, it amounts to this, whe- 
her under the Goſpel, there be any power in the Officers of the Church 
or virtue of divine Inſtitution to exclude any Offenders out of the Chri- 
dn Society, for tranſgreſſing the Laws of it? And according to our 
© mer Propoſitions, I ſuppoſe it will be ſufficient to prove that power 
o be of divine Inſtitution} if I prove it to be fundamentally and intrin- 
cally reſident in the Society its ſelf, For whatever doth immediately 
reſult from the Society its ſelf, muſt have the ſame Original which the 
ſubject hath, becauſe this hath the nature of an inſeparable property re- 
fulting from its Conſtitution. For the clearing of which, I ſhall lay 
donn my thoughts of it as clearly and methodically as I can ; and that 
in theſe following Hypotheſes. 

1. Where there 1s a power of declaring any Perſon to be no true member 
if the Society be is in, there is a formal power of Excommunication : For this 
all which I intend by it, viz. An Authoritative pronouncing virture of 
fitt, any Convict Offender to have forfeited his intereſt in the Church 
33 2 Chriſtian Society: and to loſe all the Privileges of it: So that if 
this power be lodged in any Church Officer, then he hath power formal- 
y to Excommuntcate. 

2. Where the emjoyment of the privileges of a Society is not abſolute and 
wceſary, but depends upon conditions to be performed by every Member, of 
which the Society is Fudge, there is a power in the Rulers of that Society to 
debar any perſon from ſuch privileges, upon non-performance of the Condi- 
tions. As ſuppoſing the jus Crvitatis to depend upon defending the Rights 
of the City; upon a failing in reference to this, in any perſon admitted 
to Citizen-ſhip, the Rulers of the City have the ſame power to take that 
Right away, which they had at firſt to give it; becauſe-that Right was 
never abſolutely given, but upon ſuppoſition that the perſon did not 
overthrow the ends for which 1t was beſtowed upon him. 

3. The Church is ſuch a Society, in which Commmion is not abſolute 
ad neceſſary, but it doth depend upon the performance of ſome Conditi- 
os, of which the Governours of it are the competent Fudges : And that 
appears, 

1. Becauſe the admiſſion into the Church, depends upon conditions 
to be judged by Paſtors, as in caſe of adult perſons requiring Baptiſm, 
and the Children of Infidels being Baptized : in both which caſes it is 
+ that Conditions are pre-requiſite, of which the Paſtors are 
Judges, 6 
2. Becauſe the Privileges of this Society do require a Separation from 
other Societies in the World, and call for greater holineſs and purity 
0 life; and thoſe very Privileges are pledges of greater benefits which 
belong only to perſons qualified with ſuitable conditions; it would there- 
ore be a very great diſhonor to this Society, 1f it lay as common and 
open as other Societies in the World do, and no more qualifications re- 
qured from the Members of it. 2 | 

3. We have inſtances in the ſacred Records of Apoſtolical times, of 
uh ſcandals which have been the ground of the excluſion of the per- 
ons guilty of them from the privileges of the Chriſtian ſociety. And 
dee] ſuppoſe we may (notwithſtanding all the little evaſions which 
re been found out) tix on the inceſtuous perſon in the Church of Co- 
in. As to which, I lay not the force of the argument upon the man- 
ler of execution of the cenſure then, viz. by delegation from an Apo- 


le, or the Apoſtolical Rod, or delivering to Satan; for I freely grant 
K KK | that 
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from the want of Chriſtian Magiſtrates, but from ſuch things which will 


2 Cor. 3. 
11. 


2 Theſſ. 3. 
14. 


that theſe did then import an extraordinary power in the Apoſtles o, 

Offenders; but I ſay, the ground and reaſon of the exerciſe of is 
power in ſuch an extraordinary manner at that time, doth till continns 
although not in that viſible extraordinary effect which it then had. Nr 
whatever practice is founded upon grounds perpetual and common, tu 
practice muſt continue as long as the grounds of it do, and the Churchy 
capacity will admit; (which Hypotheſis is the only rational Foundatigh 
on which Epiſcopal Government in the Church doth ſtand firm ang un. 
ſhaken, and which in the former Diſcourſe J am far from underminin 
of, as an intelligent Reader may perceive;) now I ſay that it is evidem M 
that the reaſons of the Apoſtles cenſure of that perſon, are not fetched 


hold as long as any Chriſtian Church: which are the diſhonour of the 
Society, 1 Cor. 4. 1. the ſpreading of ſuch corruptions farther, if they pal 
uncenſured, 1 Cor. 5. 6. and amendment of the perſon, 1 Cor. 5.5. Cpu 
theſe Pillars the power of cenſures reſts it ſelf in the Church of God, which | 
are the main grounds of penalties in all Societies whatſoever, viz, t 
preſervation of the honour of them, and preventing of farther miſchi of «al 
doing good to the offending party. And that which ſeems to add a ge 
deal of weight to this inſtance, is, that the Apoſtle checks the Corinth; 
ans, that before the exerciſe of the Apoſtolical Rod, they were not 
themſelves ſenſible of ſo great diſhonour to the Church as that was, and 
had not uſed ſome means for the removing ſuch a perſon from their $60 
ciety; And ye are puffed up, and have not rather mourned, that he tha 
hath done this deed, may be taken away from among you, 1 Corinth. 5 2 
'Therein implying, that whether there had been ſuch a thing in the 
Church, or no, as the Apoſtolical Rod, it had been the duty of a Chil 
ſtian Society to have done their endeavour in order to the removing ſuc 
a perſon from their number. But farther, I cannot underſtand hoy it 
{hould be a duty in Chriſtians to withdraw from. every brother who walk 
eth diſorderly, and Church- Officers not to have power to pronounce ſuch 
a perſon to be withdrawn from, which amounts to Excommunication 
It is not to me at all material, whether they did immediate ly relate to d- 
vil or ſacred converſe, (concerning which there is ſo much diſpute) for 
in which ſoever we place it, if Church-Officers have a power to pro 
nounce ſuch a perſon to be withdrawn from, they have a power of Ex 
communication; ſo we conſider this penalty as inflicted on the perſon in 
his relation to the Society as a Chriſtian; and withal, how nearly con: 
joined their civil and {piritual eating were together, 1 Corinth. 11.20 
21. and how ſtrongly the Argument will hold from Civil to Sacred 
viz. d remotione unius ad remotionem alterius, not from any fancied pol 
tion in Sacris from the company of wicked men, but from the diſhono 
reflecting on the Society from ſuch unworthy perſons partaking of tix 
higheſt privileges of it. Thus from theſe three Hyporbeſes this (un 
lary follows, that where any perſons in a Church do by their open af 
contumacious offences, declare to the World that they are far from be 
ing the perſons they were ſuppoſed to be in their admiſſion into til 
Church, there is a power reſident in the Paſtors of the Church to deval 
ſuch perſons from the privileges of it; and conſequently from Col 
munion in the Lord's Supper. 1. Becauſethis expreſſeth the neareſt ul 
on, and cloſeſt confederation, as the Zvoxima among the Grecians Co 
monwealth did. 2. Becaule this hath been always looked on 1 
greateſt veneration in the Church of God; and therefore it is leal 
I | 
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al fit thoſe perſons ſhould: be admitted to the higheſt privileges of the 
Church, which are unworthy of the loweſt of them. " 
| There remain only ſome few Objections which are levelled: againſt 
his opinion concerning the power of Excommunication, which from the 
Queſtzon being thus: ſtated and proved, will be ſoon removed. The 
þrſb is, that this Excommunication is an outward puniſhment, and therefore 
belongs not to Church-Officers, but to the Magiſtrate. 2. Becauſe it nei. 
ther is, nor ever was in the power of any Church-Officer to debar any of- 
fending member from publick Worſhip, becauſe any Heathens may come to it. 
I cannot lie as to excluſion from the Lord's Supper, becauſe Chriſt is of- 
fered as ſpiritual. food as. well in the Word preached as in the Sacra- 
nent. To theſe J anſwer, 1. Ido not well underſtand what the Obje- 
gors mean by an outward puniſhment; for there can be no puniſhment 
belonging to a viſible Society, (fuch as the Church is here conſidered to 
be) but it mult be viſible, i. e. outward, or a thing to be taken notice 
of in the World ; and in this ſenſe I deny that all viſible puniſhment be- 
bngs: only to the Magiſtrate; but if by outward, be meant forcible pu- 
nihment, then I grant that all coactive power belongs to the Magiſtrate, 
but deny that Excommunication formally conſidered, is a forcible pu- 
niſhinent. 1. Becauſe every perſon at his entrance into this Society, is 
ſuppoſed to declare his ſubmiſſion to the rules of the Society; and there- 
fore whatever he after undergoes by way of penalty in this Society, doth 
depend upon that conſent. 2. A perſon ſtands Excommunicate legally 
ind de jure, who is declared authoritatively to be no Member of the So- 
ciety, though he may be prefent at the acts of it, as a defranchiſed per- 
ſon may be at thoſe of a Corporation. 3. A perſon falling into thoſe 
offences which merit Excommunication, is ſuppoſed in fo doing, volun- 


which doth depend upon abſtaining from thoſe offences which he wil- 
fully falls into, eſpecially if contumacy be joyned with them, as it is be- 
fore Excommunication; for then nothing is done forcibly towards him; 
for he firſt relinquiſheth his right, before the Church-Governor de- 
ckres him excluded the Society. So that the offendor doth meritori- 
wully excommunicate himſelf, the Paſtor doth it formally, by declaring 
at he hath made himſelf no member by his offences and contumacy 


formality of Excommunication in excluſion from hearing the Word, 
but in debarring the perſon from hearing tanquam pars Eccleſie, as a 
member of the Church, and ſo his hearing may be well joyned with 
lat of Heathens and Infidels, and not of Members of the Church. To the 
mird] anſwer, That excluſion from the Lord's Supper is not on the ac- 
cunts mentioned in the Objection, but becauſe it is one of the chiefeſt 
Pivileges of the Church, as it is a viſible Society. PR 
Having thus cleared and aſſerted the power of Excommunication in 
Uiſtian Church, there remains only one enquiry more, which is, 
WV icther this power doth remain formally in the Church, after its be- 
ug Incorporated into the Commonwealth, or elſe doth it then eſcheat 
Molly into the civil Power 2 The reſolution of which queſtion mainly 
ends on another ſpoken to already, vis. Whether this power was 
Uly a kind of Widows Eſtate, which belonged to it only during its ſepa- 


1 28 its perpetual Right, belonging to it in all conditions whatſoever it 
would be in? Now that muſt appear by the Tenure of it, and the 
e K Kk k 2 Grounds 


pyned with them. To the ſecond I anſwer, That I do not place the 


tarily to renounce; his intereſt in thoſe privileges, the enjoyment of 


ln from the civil Power, or was the Church abſolutely infeoffed of 
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matters of ſo great weight be not left to the Arbitrary pleaſure of any 
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Grounds on which it was conveyed, which having been proved 
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to be perpetual and univerſal, it from thence appears that no acceſs. 


to the Church can invalidate its former Title. But then as in caſe gf 
Marriage, the right of diſpoſal and well management of the Eſtate com. 
ing by the Wife, belongs to the Huſband ; fo after the Church is nat. 
ried into the Commonwealth, the right of ſupream management of th 
power in an external way doth fall into the Magiſtrates hands. Which 
may conſiſt in theſe following things. 1. A right of preſcribing Lanz 
for the due management of Church-cenſures. 2. A right of boundin 
the manner of proceeding in cenſures, that in a ſetled Chriſtian-ſtate, 


Church- Officers, nor ſuch cenſures inflicted but upon an evident con. 
viction of ſuch great offences which tend to the diſhonour of the Chiti. 
ſtian Church, and that in order to the amendment of the Offenders life 
3. The right of adding temporal and civil Sanctions to Church cenſure, 
and ſo enforcing the ſpiritual Weapons of the Church, with the more 
keen and ſharp ones of the Civil State. Thus I aſſert the force and eff. 
cacy of all Church cenſures in foro humano to flow from the Civil Power, 
and that there is no proper effect following any of them as to Cuil 
Rights, but from the Magiſtrates Sanction. 4. To the Magiſtrate be. 
longs the Right of appeals in caſe of unjuſt cenſures, not that the Mz. 
giſtrate can repeal a juſt cenſure in the Church, as to its ſpiritual effeg; 
but he may ſuſpend the temporal effect of it: in which caſe it is the 
duty of Paſtors to diſcharge their office and acquieſce. But this power 
of the Magiſtrate in the ſupreme ordering of Eccleſiaſtical as well as Ci 
vil Cauſes, I have fully afferted and cleared already. From which it 
follows, That as to any outward effects of the power of Excommunia- 
tion, the perſon of the ſupreme Magiſtrate muſt be exempted, both be. 
cauſe the force of theſe cenſures both flow from him ina Chriſtian State, 
and that there otherwiſe would be a progreſs in infinitum, to know whe- 
ther the cenſure of the Magiſtrate were juſt or no. I conclude then, 
that though the Magiſtrate hath the main care of ordering things in the 
Church, yet (the Magiſtrates power in the Church being cumulative, 
and not privative) the Church and her Officers retain the Fundamental 
Right of inflicting cenſures on offenders: Which was the thing to be 


proved, 


Dedit Deus bis quoque finem, 
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The Unreaſonableneſs of Separation : 


OR, AN | 
IMPAR I IJAL ACCOUNT 
Hiſtory, Nature, and Pleas 


I Preſent Separation 1 
FROM THE 


COMMUNION 


OF THE 8 
CHURCH of ENGLAND. 


To which, ſeveral late LETTERS are Annexed, of Emi- 


nent Proteſtant Divines Abroad, concerning the Nature 


of our Differences, and the Way to Compoſe Them. 


„ 


A E. 
T is reported by Perſons of unqueſtionable credit, that after all the Ser- 
vice B. Jewel had done againſt the Papiſts, upon bis preaching a 
Sermon at St. Paul s-Croſs, in defence of the Orders of this Church, 
md of Obedience to them, he was ſo ungratefully and ſpitefully uſed | 
Y the Diſſenters of that Time, that for his own Vindication he made a . 2h 
ſolemn Proteſtation on his Death-bed , That what he then ſaid, was nei- Pore of 
ther to pleaſe ſome, nor to diſpleaſe others, but to promote Peace and * 
Unity among Brethren. I am fur from the vanity of thinking, any thing Str rag 
hade been able to do, in the ſame Cauſe, fit to be compared with the ex- 5 
ellent Labour of that Great Light, and Ornament of this Church, (whoſe Fa . Gap 
Memory is preſerved to this day, with due Veneration in all the Proteſtant before by 
Uhurches ;) but the hard Uſage ] have met with, upon the like occaſion, Work, 
ah made ſuch an Example more obſervable to me; eſpecially when I can vir Juelli 
nate the ſame Proteſtation, with the ſame ſincerity as he did. For, hom- ver Hum- 
fer it bath been maliciouſly ſug geſted by ſeme, and too eaſily believed by fted has; 
hers, that I was put upon that Work, with a deſign to inflame our Dif- 
/Tences, and to raiſe a freſh perſecution againſt Diſſenting Proteſtants, - 
| | I was 
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| I was ſo far from any thought tending that way, that the only 
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Motiy 
had to undettake it, was, my jnſt Apprehenſion, that the: Dehne 
the Church of England, nder a Pretence f Zeal againſt Popery, us 
one of the moſt likely ways to bring it in. And I have hitherto ſcen ,, 
cauſe (and I believe I ſball not) to alter my opinion in this matter; whj,, 
2vas not raſhly taken up, but formed in my mind from many years obſeryg. 
tion of the Proceedings of that Reſtleſs Party ¶ I nean the Papiſts) among 
15; which hath always aimed at the Ruin of this Church, as one of the yy 
probable Means, if others failed, to compaſs'their Ends. As to their ſecret and 
more compendious WAYS of doing Miſchief, they he too far out of our View, till 
the Providence of God, at the ſametime, diſcovers and diſappoints then; hin 
this wasmore apen and viſible, and although it ſeemed the farther way about 
yet they promiſed themſelves no ſmall ſucceſs by it. Many Inſtruments and Er. 
gines they made uſe of in this deſign; many ways and times they ſet about it, 
and although they met with ſeveral diſappointments, yet they never gave it o. 
ver; but, would it not be very ſtrange, that when they can appear no longer in 


it, others, out of mere Zeal againſt Popery, ſhould carry on the Work for they? i 


This ſeems to be a great Paradox to unthinking People, who are carrie] 
away with mere Noiſe and Pretences, and hope thoſe will ſecure them nuſ 
againſt the Fears of Popery, who talk with moſt Paſfion, and with leaf 
Underſtanding againſt it; whereas no perſons do really give them preaty 
advantages than theſe do. For, where they meet only with intemperate 
Railings, and groſs Miſunderſtandings of the State of the Controverſies 
between them and us (which commonly go together Y the more ſubtle Prief 
let ſuch alone to ſpend their Rage and Fury ;, and when the heat is ny, 
they will calmly endeavour ti let them ſee, bow groſ they have been di. 
cerved in ſome things, and ſo will more eaſily make them believe, they an 
as much deceived in all the reſt. And thus the Eaſt and Weſt may met 
at laſt , and the moſt furious Antagoniſts may become ſome of the eaſe 

Converts. This I do really fear will be the caſe of many thouſands an 
us, who now paſs for moſt zealous Proteſtants ;, if ever, which God for- 
bid, that Religion ſhould come to be uppermoſt in England. It is there- 
fore of mighty conſequence for preventing the Return of Popery, that men 
rightly underſtand what it is. For, when they are as much afraid of mn 
innocent Ceremony, as of real Idolatry; and think they can worlhuy 
Images, and adore the Hoſt on the ſame grounds, that they may ule the 
Sign of the Croſs, or knee] at the Communion ; when they are broiglt 
to ſee their miſtake in one caſe, they will ſuſpe& themſelves Laden in tie 
other alſo. For they who took that ro be Popery which is not, will be t 
to think Popery it ſelf nat ſo bad as it was repreſented, and ſo from wail 
of right underſlanding the Differences between us, may be eaſily carried 
from one Extreme to the other. For, when they find the undoubted Fi 
Qices of the Ancient Church condemned as Popiſh and Antichriſtian 
their Teachers, they muſt conclude Popery to be of much greater Anti: 
quity than really it is; and when they can trace it ſo very near the Apo- 
ſtles times, they will ſoon believe it ſettled by the Apoſtles themſelves. Fu, 
it will be very hard to perſuade any conſidering Men that the Chriltia 
Church ſhould degenerate ſo ſoon, ſo unanimouſly, ſo univerſally, as it m 
do, if Epiſcopal Government, and the uſe of ſome ſignificant Ceremonies 
were any parts of that Apoſtacy. Will it not ſeem ſtrange to them, that wha 
ſome buman Polities have preſerved their firſt Conſtitution ſo long, ait bau 


any confiderable Altervtion, that the Government inſtituted by Chriſt, 2 


ſealed by his Apoſtles, ſhould ſo ſoon after be changed into another * 
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ind that ſo eaſily, ſo inſenſibly, that all the Chriſtian Churches believed, 
dley bad ſtill the very ſame Government which the Apoſtles left them ? 

| Thich is a matter ſo incredible, that thoſe who can believe ſuch a part of 

Popery could prevail ſo ſoon in the Chriſtian Church, may be brought up- 
mn the like grounds to believe, that many others did. So mighty a prejudice 
th the Principles 7 our Churches Enemies, bring upon the Cauſe of the 
Reformation. And thoſe who forego the Teſtimony of Antiquity, as all 
the Oppoſers of the Church FA England muſt do, muſt unavoidably run in- 
to inſuperable dithculties in dealing with the Papiſts, which the Principles 
f our Church do lead us through. For we can juſtly charge Popery as 
an 1nreaſonable Innovation, when we allow the undoubted Practices and 
Government of the Ancient Church, for many Ages after Chriſt. But 
it is obſerved by Biſhop Sanderſon, That thoſe who reje& the Uſages of our 
Church as Popiſh and Antichriſtian, when aſſaulted by Papiſts, will be preface to 
apt to conclude Popery to be the old Religion, which in the pureſt and 2d /#. of 
rrimitive Times was profeſſed in all Chriſtian Churches throughout 77” _ 
the World. Whereas the ſober Engliſh Proteſtant, is able, by the Grace 
of God, with much evidence of Truth, and without forſaking his Old 
Principles, to juſtifie the Church of England from all imputation of He- 
refie or Schiſm, and the Religion thereof, as it ſtood by Law eſtabliſh- 
ed, from the like imputation of Novelty. Wherein he profeſſes to lay 
open the inmoſt thoughts of his heart in this {ad buſineſs before God 
and the World. I might ſbew, by particular Inſtances, from my preſent 
Adverſaries, that to defend their own practices they are driven to maintain 
ſuch Principles, as by evident conſequences from them, do overthrow the 
juſtice and Equity of the Reformation; but I leave thoſe things to be ob- 
ſerved in their proper places: Tet I do not queſtion the Sincerity of many 
Mens Zeal againſt Popery, who, out of a too eager a deſire of upholding 
lone particular Fancies of their own, may give too great advantage to our 
emmon Enemies. : 

Three ways Biſhop Sanderſon obſerves, our Diſſenting Brethren, tho? Preface to 
not intentionally and purpoſely, yet really and eventually have been 5 
the great Promoters of the Roman Intereſt among us. (1.) By putting Sed. 18. 
to their helping hand to the pulling down of Epiſcopacy. And, ſaith 
be, it is very well known to many what rejoycing that Vote brought to 
the Romiſh Party: How even in Rome it ſelf they ſung their Iö-Pæans 
won the Tidings thereof, and {aid triumphantly, Now the day is ours; 

WY Now is the Fatal-Blow given to the Proteſtant Religion in England, 
(2) By oppoſing the Intereſt of Rome with more violence than reaſon. 
(3) By frequent miſtaking the Queſtion ; but eſpecially through the 
deceſſity of {ome falſe Principle or other, which, having once imbibed, - 
they think themſelves bound to maintain: 2whatever becomes of the com- 
mn Cauſe of our Reformation. Which may at laſt ſuffer as much through 
ſome Mens folly and indiſcretion, who pretend to be the moſt Zealous Pro- 
eltants, as by all the Arts and Deſigns of our open Enemies. For, as the 
Jane learned and judicious Biſhop, hath ſaid in this caſe, Many a man, 
hen he thought moſt to make it ſure, hath quite marred a good buſi- 
bels, by over-doing it. Thus when the Papiſts of late years, have not been 
ale to binder the taking many things into conſideration, againſt their inte- 
ell, it bath been obſerved, that their Inſtruments have been for the moſt 
Wolent Cornſels, knowing, that either they would be wholly ineffefual, or 
} they were purſued, they might in the end bring more advantage than pre- 
Maice to their Cauſe. And it is to be feared, they may ſtill hope 3 
Pp | Their 
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their buſmeſs, as Divines obſerve the Devil doth;; who, when he fad 
one extreme will not do, he tries whether he can compaſs his end by th 
other : And no doubt they will extremely rejoyce, if they can make ſyyy 
Mens fears of Popery, prove at laſt an eſſectual means to bring it aþgy; 
As ſome of the Jews of old, out of a raſb and violent zeal-for the preſerpa. 
tion of the purity of their Religion (as they pretended) by oppoſing th, 
Sacrifices offer'd by Strangers, and denying the uſe of the y_ Cuſtony 
of their Country, brought the Roman Power upon them, and ſo haſten 
the deſtruction both of their Religion and Country too. I do not mention 
this, as though we could take top great care by good and wholſome Lam: 
to ſtrengthen the Proteſtant Intereſt, and by that means, to keep out po- 
pery ; but only to ſhew, what mighty prejudice an indiſcreet Zeal at this 
time may bring upon iin; if Men ſuffer themſelves to be tranſported ſo fir a 
to think that overthrowing the Conſtitution of this Church will he any 
Means to ſecure the Proteſtant Religion among us. 

For, What is it which the Papiſts have more envied and maligned than 
the Church of England? What is it they have more wiſhed to ſee broken 
in pieces? As the late Cardinal Barberini ſaid in the hearing of a Gen- 
tleman who told it me, He could be contented there were no Prieſts in 
England, ſo there were no Biſhops ; for then he ſuppoſed their Mort 
world do it ſelf. What is it they have uſed more Arts and Inſtruments ty 
cleſIroy, than the Conſtitution and Government of this Church? Did 
not Cranmer and Ridley, and Hooper, and Farrar, and Latimer, al 
Biſhops of this Church, ſuffer Martyrdom by their means © Had not they 
the ſame kind of Epiſcopacy which is now among us; and which ſome no 

are ſo buſie in ſeeking to Ae , by publiſhing ane Book after another, a 
purpoſe to repreſent it as unlawful and inconſiſtent with the Primitive 
Inſtitution ? 1s all this done for the honour of our Reformation? 1s this 
the way to preſerve the Proteſtant Religion among us; to fill Mens minds 
with ſuch prejudices againſt the firſt ſettlement of it ,, as to go about i 
make the World believe that the Church-Government then eſtabliſhed was 
repugnant to the Inſtitution of Chriſt ; and that our Martyx:Biſhops er. 
erciſed an unlawful Authority over Dioceſan Churches? But, Whither wil 
not Mens indiſcreet Zeal, and lovers of their own Fancies carry then, . 
pecially after 40 years preſcription ? I do not ſay ſuch Men are ſt d 
by the Jeſuits, but T ſay, they do their Work as effeftually, in blaſting tix 
credit of the Reformation, as if they were. And yet after all theſe paint, 
and forty years meditations, I do not queſtion but I ſhall make it pe 
that our preſent Epiſcopacy, is agreeable to the Inſtitution of Chrilt, ond 
the beſt and, moſt ſtouriſhing Churches. And, wherein doth our Church 
differ from its firſt Eſtabliſhment © Were not the ſame Ceremonies I 
appointed 2 the ſame Liturgy in Subſtance then uſed ? concerning hig 

48s and Dr. Taylor who then ſuffered Martyrdom, publickly declared; That the 
Monuments whole Church-Service was ſet forth in King Edward's days, with gra 
p.171, deliberation, by the Advice of the beſt learned Men 1n the Realm, f 
authorized by the whole Parliament, and received and publiſhed glad 
through the whole Realm; which Book was never reformed but 0% 
and yet by that one Reformation, it was ſo fully perfected, according t 
the Rules of our Chriſtian Religion in every behalf, that no Chriſti 
Conſcience could be offended with any thing therein contained, I ma 
ſaith he, of that Book reformed. Tet this is that Book, whoſe conitall 
uſe is now pleaded by ſome, together with our Ceremonies, as 4 g 
for the neceſſity of Separation from our Churches Communion. * 
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But if wwe trace the Footſizps of this Separation as far as we can, we 
% Vd ſtrong probabilities, that the Jeſuitical Party had a great inſſu- 

Le on the very firſt beginnings of it. For which, we muſt conſider, that 
when the Church of England was reſtored in Queen Elizabeth's Reign, 
tore 2045 10 open Separation from the Communion it, for ſeveral years, 
neither Y Papiſts, nor Non-conformiſts. At laſt, the more Lealous Party 
if the Foreign Prieſts and Jeſuits, finding this Compliance would in the 
nd utterly deſircy the Popiſh Intereſt in England, they began to draw off 
lle ſecret Papiſts From all Conformity with our Church, 7obich the old 
Queen Mary's Preefts allowed them in: this raiſed ſome heat among them- 
ſelves, hut at laſt the way of Separation prevailed, as the more pure and 
perfect way. But this was not thought ſufficient by theſe buſie Factors fer 
the Church of Rome, unleſs they could, under the ſame pretence of purity 
aud perfection, draw off Proteſtants from the Communion of this Church 
10%. To this purpoſe Perſons were imployed under the diſguiſe of more zea- 
Jous Proteſtants, to ſet up the way of more ſpiritual Prayer, and greater 
Purity of Worſhip than was obſerved in the Church of England : that ſo 
the People, under theſe Pretences, might be drawn into Separate Meetings 
eie we have a conſiderable Evidence lately offer'd to the World, in the 8 
WT Examination f 2 Prieſt ſo employ'd at the Council-Table, A. D. 1567. 16% 
lig the ↄth of Q. Elizabeth, which is publiſhed from the Lord Burleigh's 

Papers, which were in the hands of Arch-Biſhop Uſher, and from him 

came to Sir James Ware, whoſe Son brought them into England, and lately 
canſed them to be Printed. Two years after, one Heath à Jeſuit was ſum- 
non d before the Biſhop of Rocheſter on 4 like account, for diſparaging the 
Prayers of the Church, and ſetting up Spiritual Prayers above then , and 
be declared to the Biſhop, That he had been ſix years in England, and 
that he had laboured to refine the Proteſtants, and to take off all ſmacks 
of Ceremonies, and to make the Church purer. When he was ſeized 
, a Letter was found about him from a Jeſuit in Spaiti, wherein he takes 
ice, how he was admired by his Flock; and tells him, they looked on 
ibis way of dividing Proteſtants as the moſt eſfectual to bring them all back 
0 the Church of Rome; and in his Chamber, they found a Bull from 
Fus V. to follow the Inſtructions of the Society for dividing the Prote- 
ants in England; and the Licenſe from his Fraternity. There is one 
bing in the Jeſuit's Letter deſerves our farther conſideration, which the 
Publiſher of it did not underſtand : which is, that Qallingham, Coleman, 
nd Benſon are there mentioned, as Perſons imploy'd to ſow a Faction among 
tte German Hereticks; which he takes to be ſpoken of the Sects in Germa- 
ly; hut by the German Hereticks zhe Engliſh Proteſtants are meant, 
Le, Lutherans: and theſe very Men are mentioned by our Hiſtorians, with- 
nt knowing F this Letter, as the moſt active and buſie in the beginning of Fa 
Ite Separation. Of theſe (ſaith Fuller) Coleman, Button, Hallingham church Vi. 
End Benſon were the chief. At which time (ſaith Heylin) Benſon, g 9 
button, Hallingham, and Coleman, and others taking upon them to be #;toy of 
more ardent Zeal then others, &c. That time is 1568, which agrees Ig Pe 
alt y with the Date of that Letter at Madrid, October 26. 1568. And © 
fh theſe had it from a much better Author than either of them; Camden amates E. 
mean, who ſaith, That while Harding, Sanders, and others attacked lizabetha. 
ur Church on one fide; Coleman, Button, Hallingham, Benfon, * 
nd others were as buſie on the other; who, under pretence of a purer 
Kiormation, oppoſed the Diſcipline, Liturgy, and Calling of our Bi- 
ws, as approaching too near to the Church of Rome. And he makes 
L11 theſe 
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theſe the Beginners of thoſe Quarrels which afterwards brake * 
great violence. Now, that there is no umprobability in the thing, ail ith 
pear by the fuitableneſs of theſe Pretences about Spiritual Prayer, to th, 05 


ctrine and Practices of the Jeſuits. For they are profeſſed deſpiſars of th 
: 


Cathedral Service, and are excuſed from their attendance on it 
ſtitutions of their Order; and 5 great admirers of” e Con . 
and an Enthuſiaſtick way of Preaching, as appears by the Hiſtor I * 
Firſt Inſtitution of their Order, by Orlandinus and Maffeius. They 4 * Jed 
acquainted with their Doctrine of Spiritual Prayer, will find that wok ny 
is admired and ſet up here, as ſo much above Set-Forms, to be 3 * 00 
loweſt of three ſorts among them. That Gift of Prayer which Men } 5 'W :: 
but requires the Exerciſe of their own Gifts to ſtir it up, they call 8 Peg 
. acquiſita, acquired Prayer; although they ſay, the Principle of it is ry xp 
| ſed. The Second is, by a ſpecial immediate influence of the Holy Ch N Tall 
A upon the Mind, with the concurrence of infuſed habits. The Third * 
far above either of theſe, which they call the Prayer of” Con n * 
and is never given by way of habit to any; but lies in immediate and = by 
expreſſible unions. All theſe I could eaſihy ſoem to be the Doctrine 2 
2 Them 2 and magnified in the Roman Church, eſpecially by thoſe who pretend ry - n 
1 ter Purity and Spirituality than others, But this is ſufficient to 9 of! 
orationis, poſe, to prove, that there ic no improbability that they ſhould be the ful (x. / 
ters up of this way in England. And it is obſervable, that it was never Wil U 
known here, or in any other Reformed Church before this time : and there. ( 
fore the beginning of it is unjuſtly ſat herd by fome on I. C. But by whon: wh! 
ſoever it was begun, it met with ſuch great ſucceſs in the zeal and warnt) fron 
of deviation which appeared in it, that no Charm hath been more effetindl ( 
to draw injudicious People into a contempt of our Liturgy, ad admiring con! 
the Way of Separation. When by ſuch Arts the People were poſſeſſed with 
an Opinion of a more pure and Spiritual Way of Worſhip than was uſel Fea 
in our Church, they were eafily drawn into the admiration of thoſe, whd ( 
foumd fault with the Liturgy and Ceremonies that were uſed among us; trad 
and ſo the Diviſions wanderfully increaſed in a very ſhort time. And E 
Papiſts cold not but pleaſe themſelves to ſee that other Men did their War a 
ſo effectually for them. For the Authors of the Admonition 14 Elizab. d: ( 
clared, They would have neither Papiſts nor others conſtrained to Com Agr 
Defence of municate: which although, as Arch-Biſhop Whitgift ſaith, they in al 
9 wer, tended as a Plea for their own Separation from the Church, yet, ſaith b! lf 
the Papiſts could not have met with better Proctors. And elſewhere bt 5 
Page 55. tells them, That they did the Pope very good ſervice, and that he woul 14 
not miſs them for any thing. For what is his deſire but to have thi Way 
Church of England (which he hath Accuſed) utterly defaced and dicr lay 
dited, to have it by any means overthrown, if not by Foreign Enemie 10 
yet by Domeſtical Diſſention. And, What fitter and apter Inſtrument al; 
could he have had for that purpoſe than you, who under pretence of zeal [ 
overthrow that which other Men have builded, under colour of Puri) A 
ſeek to bring in Deformity, and under the Cloke of Equality and Hi 170 
mility, would uſurp as great Tyranny and lofty Lordlineſs over you al 
Pariſhes, as ever the Pope did over the whole Church > And in anova, (2 
place, he ſaith, They were made the Engmes of the Roman Conclave % | 
whereby they intend to overthrow this Church by our own Folly, wr 6 


nu nd they cannot compaſs by all their Policy. Arcb-Biſhop Grindal (4. If 
Part Prin- in @ Letter of bis ) expreſſed his great fear of two things, Atheiſm 9 
be Popery, and both ariſing out of our needleſs Diviſions and Difference 
1669. : SL J : fomente 
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mented, he doubts not by Satan the Enemy of Mankind, and the Pope 
he Enemy of Chriſtendom, By theſe differences, the Enemies of our 
Religion gain this, That nothing can be eſtabliſhed by Law in the Pro- 
oftznt Religion, whoſe every part is oppoſed by one or other of her own 
profeſſors; ſo that things continuing looſe and confuſed, the Papiſts 
ne their opportunity to urge their way, which is attended with Order 
nd Government, and our Religion continuing thus diſtracted and divi- 
1:d, ſome vile Wretches lay hold of the Arguments on one fide to con- 
fite the other, and ſo hope at laſt to deſtroy all. Dr. Sutcliffe ſaid long 
40% That Wiſe Men apprehended theſe unhappy Queſtions about indit- 
rent things to be managed by the ſybtleJeſuits, thereby to diſturb the 
peace and Settlement of our Church, until at laſt they enjoy their long 
expected opportunity to ſet up themſelves, and reſtore the exploded Ty- 
my and Idolatry of the Church of Rome. Among Mr. Selden's MSS. 
dee is mentioned an odd Prophecy, That Popery ſhould decay about 
1500, and be reſtored about 1700, which is there ſaid to be moſt likely 
by means of our Diviſions, which threaten the Reformation, upon the 
Intereſt of Religion, and open advantages to the Enemies of it, and no- 
thing is there {aid to be ſo likely to prevent it as a firm eſtabliſhment 
of ſound Doctrine, Diſcipline, and Worſhip in this Church. 

Among the Feſuit Contzen's directions for reducing Popery into a Coun- 
iy, the moſt conſiderable are, 


which will gain a reputation to the Prince, and not ſeem to be done 
from his own Inclination, but out of kindneſs to his People. 
(2.) That when Liberty is granted, then the parties be forbid to 
wntend with each other, for that will make way the more eaſily for 
one fide to prevail, and the Prince will be commended for his love of 
Peace, | 
(2.) That thoſe, who ſuſpect the Deſign, and preach againſt it, be 
taduced as Men that Preach very unſeaſonable Doctrine, that they are 
Proud, Self-opiniators, and Enemies to Peace and Union, 
But, the ſpecial Advice he gives to a Catholick Prince, is, 


Agreement of his Friends. How much the Popiſn Party here hath follow- 
ed theſe Counſels, will eaſily appear by reflection upon their behaviour theſe 
laſt twenty years. | 

But that which more particularly reaches to our own caſe, is, the Letter 
F Advice given to F. Young, by Seignior Ballarini, concerning the beſt 
Way of managing the Popiſh Intereſt in England, upon His Majeſty's Re- 
lauration, 2c herein are ſeveral very remarkable things. This Letter was 
and in F. Young's Study, after his death, and was tranſlated out of 
Italian, and printed in the Collection before mention'd ; | | 

The Firſt Advice is, To make the Obſtruction of Settlement their 
eat deſign, eſpecially upon the fundamental Conſtitutions of the 
agdom, whereunto if things ſhould. fall, they would be more firm 
an ever, | . 

(2.) The next thing is, To remove the jealouſies raiſed by Prin, Bax- 
, Gc. of their deſſgn upon the late Factions; and to ſet up the pro- 
ſperous way of Fears and Jealouſies of the King and Biſhops. 

(3.) To make it appear under-hand, how near the Doctrine, Wor- 
lip, and Diſcipline of England comes to us: at how little diſtance their 
mnon-Prayer is from our Maſs ; and that the wiſeſt and ableſt me 

| 3 N ** 


Cont xen Po- 


p * C. 2, 
(1.) That it be done under a pretence of eaſe to tender Conſciences, Seck. 5, 


(4.) To make as much uſe of the Diviſions of his Enemies, as of the Set. g. 
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of that way are ſo moderate, that they would willingly come 600 f 


ſ 
us, or at leaſt meet us half way ; hereby the more ſtayed Men will þ 
become more odious , and others will run out of all Religion for f t 
of Popery. els . 9 p 
(4.) Let there be an Indulgence promoted by the Factious, and ſ. ri 
conded by you. ſ 
(5.) That the Trade and Treaſure of the Nation may be engroſſe 10 
Eo between themſelves and other diſcontented Parties. fo 
J (6.) That the Biſhops and Miniſters of the Church of England be 3. al 
1 perſed, as either worldly and careleſs on the one hand; or fo fadios Wi / 
on the other, that it were well they were removed. 
Theſe are ſome of thoſe excellent Advices then given, and how wel] they D 
have been followed we all know. "Me. ſte 
For, according to this Counſel, when they could not binder the Sets. l1 
| ment then, The great thing they aimed at for many years, was, the bye. 01 
|; ing in pieces the Conſtitution of this Church by 2 General Toleration WM 
Coleman's This Coleman owned at his Tryal, and after Sentence, declared, Thy tt: 
paged poſſibly he might be of an opinion, that Popery might come in, if L js 
berty of Conſcience had been granted. The Author of the Two Cont. v⸗ 
rences between L'Cheſe and the four Jeſuits, cwns the Declaration . b 
dulgence, 1575, to be of the Papiſts procuring ; bur he ſaith, the Pre. lo 
byterians preſently ſuſpected the Kindneſs, and like wife Men diode 
with the Conformiſts ; and refuſed the Bait, however ſpecious it ſeemed Wi .'"- 
when they ſaw the Hook that lay under it. It was ſo far from ti 4": 
that when one of the furious Diſſenters, ſuſpefted the kindneſs, and nal T 
Queries 20h the Declaration, wherein he repreſented it as a Stratagem t the! 
introduce Popery, and Arbitrary Government ; one of the more moderat oth 
| Party among them, Wrote a Publick Vindication of their accepting the L 4 
Vindicie li. cences, wherein he declared to the World, in their Name, That they wad be 
3 = not concerned what the ſecret deſign might be, ſo long as the thing ſape 
or a Juſti- was good. And why, ſaith he, do you inſinuate Jealouſies? Have a #24 
pony we publick, and the Papiſts only private, Allowance ? In fine, we ah 
Tndulgence thankful for the honor put upon us to be publick in our Meeting iſ vi 
_ a Was this the Suſpicion they had of the Kindneſs, and their Wiſdom 3 
bt cences, Joyning with the Conformiſts ? If ſuch bold and notorious Untruths a 1 
" 7672. p. 12. publiſhed now, wwhen every one that can remember but eight years bac mai 1 
1 | can diſprove them, what account may we expect will be given to Poem the t 
1 of the Paſſages of theſe Times, if others do not take care to ſet them right! lon 
| And T am ſo far from believing that they then cloſed with the Conformil | Al 
| that I date Preſbyterian Separation chiefly from that time, For, did u 3 
1 they take out Indulgences , build Meeting Places, and keep up ſeparat 4 1 
Congregations ever ſince ® And did not thoſe, who before ſeem'd muſt i ſe 
clinable to hold Communion with our Churches, then undertake in Frin's 1 e | 
Sacrilegicus defend the lawfulneſs of theſe ſeparate Meetings upon ſuch Principles “ 
2 oY 'e- rel Juſtifie any Separation? Upon this, many of thoſe who frequented u bh 
712.7 Churches before, withdrew themſelves ;,- and ſince they have formed d | 3 
Preaching continued ſeparate Bodies; and upon the death of one Miniſter have chulle A di 
5 ka another in his room. And, what is a formal Separation if this be ni of 8 | 
Then the Ejected Miniſters reſorted to Cities and Corporations, nt t0 "ay 


N ply the neceſſities of thoſe who wanted them, but to gather Churches am 

them. For à very credible Perſon informs us, That in the City he lived 

Anſwer to * he public 
Sacrileg, Where there were not above 30 or 40 that ordinarily refuſed the pu 

dent. and met privately before the Indulgence; there were ten Non-coM! 
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miſt Miniſters that came into their City. And, What could this be for, 
but to draw Pevple from their Churches, to make up Separate Congrega- 
tions? And ever ſince that time, they have been hammering out Princi- 
ples, ſuch as they are, to Juſtifie their own practices. But the Presbyte- 
rians did not join with the Papiſts for a General Toleration. I grant 
ſome of them did not, although very powerful Charms were at that time 
uſed to draw them in: and not a few ſwallowed the Specious Bait, alchough 
fome had the Skill to diſentangle themſelves from the Hook which went 
along with it, But that this honour doth not belong univerſally to them, I 
ſball thus evidently prove. | 

In A. D. 1675. there was a Book Printed, Entituled, The Peaceable 
Deſign, or an account of the Non-conformiſts Meetings, by ſome Mini- 
ſters of London. In it an Objection is thus put; But What ſhall weſay 
then to the Papiſts ? The Anſwer is, The Papiſt in our account is but 
one fort of Recuſants, and the conſcientious and peaceable among them, 
muſt be held in the fame Predicament with thoſe among our ſelves, 
that likewiſe refuſe to come to Common Prayer. What is this, bit 
joining for a Toleration of Popery ? If this be not plain enough, theſe 
words follow, But as for the common Papiſt, who lives innocently in 
his way, he is to us as other Separatiſts, and ſo comes under the like 
Toleration. 

This notablèe Book, with ſome few Additions and Alterations, hath been 
ſuce Printed, and -with great ſincerity called, An Anſwer to my Sermon. 
and the Times being changed ſmce, the former Paſſage is thus alter'd, 


therefore allow them the liberty of publick Aſſembling themſelves, as 
others of the Separation. Is it Idolatry, and not to be tolerated in 16802 
And was it Idolatry and to be tolerated in 1675 ? Or was it no Idolatry 
then, but is become ſo now, and intolerable Idolatry too The latter paſ- 
ſage bath theſe Alterations ;, in ſtead of, He is to us as other Separatiſts, 
and ſo comes under the like 'Toleration ; theſe are put in, He is to us, 
in regard of what he doth in private, in the matter of his God, as others 
who likewiſe refuſe to come to Common Prayer. Now we ſee Tolera- 
ton {ruck out for the Papiſts; but it was not only viſible enough before, 
but that very Book was Printed with a Deſign to preſent it to the Par- 
lament, which was the higheſt way of awning their Concurrence reith 
the Papiſts for @ general Toleration. And the true reaſon of this altera- 
lon is, that then was then, and now is now. 


bad pon their People, as to the Courſe of Separation; 1 ſhall produce 
the Teſtimony of a very conſiderable Perſon among them, who underſtood 
looſe affairs as well as any Man, viz. Mr. Ph. Nye. Who, not long be- 
ſore his Death, foreſeeing the miſchievous conſequence of thoſe extravagant 
Heats, the People were running into, wrote a Diſcourle on purpoſe, to 
prove it lawful to hear the Conforming Miniſters, and anſwers all the 
"mmon Objeftions againſt it; towards the Concluſion be wonders, how 
lhe differing Parties came to be ſo agreed, in thinking it unlawful to 
hear us preach; but be ſaith, He 1s perſuaded it is one conſtant deſign 
it Satan in the variety of ways of Religion he hath ſet on foot by Jeſuits 
Mong us. Let us therefore be more aware of whatſoever tends that 
Wy. Here we have a plain Confeſſion of a Leading Man among the 


Dilſenters, That the Jeſuits were very buſie among them, and that they 


al the Devil joined together in ſetting them at the greateſt diſtance 
| poſſible 


The Papiſt is one, whoſe Worſhip to us is Idolatry, and we cannot p. 


Page 71. 


Page 72. 


ge 32. 


And to ſhew yet farther, what influence the Jeſuitical Councils haue 
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poſſible from the Church of England; and that thoſe who would cots, 
mine the Devil and the Jeſuits, muſt avoid whatever tends to that heich. 
of Separation the People were run into. Aud Mr. Baxter, in thoſe da, 
viz. but a little before the Indulgence came ont, was ſo ſenſible of fh, 
9 ag Miſchief f Separation, that he ſaith, Our Divition gratifieth the Paniſt 
of the Cure, and greatly hazardeth the Proteſtant Religion, and that more than wy 
Þ.17- of you ſeem to believe, or to regard. Where he ſpeaks to the Separy 
ting People. And among other great inconveniences of Separation, jj 
Defence of he mentions, this is one, That Popery will get by it ſo great advantzs. 
588 Y as may hazard us all, and we may loſe that, which the ſeveral Partie 
Introdu#ion do contend about. 
. 52, &c. Two ways eſpecially Popery will grow out of our Diviſions, 

( 1.) By the odium and ſcorn of our diſagreements, inconſiſtency 
and multiplied Seas: They will perſuade People, that we muſt come 
for Unity to them, or elſe run mad, and crumble into duſt and ingj. 
viduals. "Thouſands have heen drawn to Popery, or confirmed in it by 
this Argument already; and I am perſuaded, that all the Argument 
elſe in Bellarmin, and all other Books that ever were written, have ng 
done ſo much to make Papiſts in England, as the Multitude of Sets a 
mong our ſelves, Yea, ſome Profeſſors of religious ſtrictneſs, of gren 
eſteem for Godlineſs, have turned Papiſts themſelves, when they were 
giddy and wearied with turnings ; and when they had run from Set} 
Sc, and found no conſiſtency in any. 

(2.) Either the Papiſts by increaſing the Diviſions, would make then 
be accounted ſeditious, rebellious, dangerous to the publick Peace; or 
elſe when ſo many Parties are conſtrained to beg and wait for liberty, the 
Papiſts may not be ſhut out alone, but have Toleration with the reſt, 
And, ſaith he, Shall they uſe our hands to do their Works, and pull 
their Freedom out of the Fire? We have already unſpeakably ſerved 
them, both in this, and in abating the Odium of the Gun-powder 
Plot, and their other Treaſons, Inſurrections, and Spaniſh Invaſion. 

Thus freely did Mr. Baxter write at that time; and even after the 
Indulgence, he hath theſe paſſages, concerning the ſeparating and dividing 

Humour of their People; It thameth, it grieveth us to fee and hear 
2 England, and from New England this common cry, We are endat- 
l 5 124. ger'd by Diviſions, principally becauſe the Self- conceited part of the re: 

ligious People, will not be ruled by their Paſtors, but muſt have their 
way, and will needs be Rulers of the Church and them. And ſom 47 
ter he ſaith to them, You have made more Papiſts than ever you or w? 
are like to recover. Nothing is any whit conſiderable that a Papiſt hati 
to ſay, till he cometh to your caſe, and faith, Doth not experience tell 
you, that without Papal unity and force, theſe People will never be ri. 
led, or united? It is you that tempt them to uſe Fire and Faggot, tit 
will not be ruled or kept in concord, by the wiſeſt, and holieſt, and 
moſt ſelf-denying Miniſters upon Earth. (Are not theſe kind words fi 
themſelves, conſidering what he gives to others?) And muſt you, even 
you, that ſhould be our comfort, become our ſhame, and break out 
hearts, and make Men Papiſts by your Temptation? Wo to the World 
becauſe of offences, and wo to ſome by whom they come. 
Let nom any impartial Reader judge, who did moſt effeually ſerv? 702 
Papiſts Deſigns, thoſe who kept to the Communion of the Church of En. 
gland, or thoſe who fell into the Courſe of Separation? I will allow, what 


Peferce if My, Baxter ſaith, That they might uſe their endeavours to oxalp 0 
e Cure | | 
2 6 | | 1 | 
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the ſeveral Parties againſt each other; and might ſometimes preſs the 
more rigorous execution of Laws againſt them; but then it was to ſet them 


the greater diflance from us, and to make them more pliable to a Ge- 


neral Toleration. And they ſometimes complained, that thoſe who were 
moſt adverſe to this found themſelves under the ſeverity of the Law, when 
more trattable men eſcaped which they have weakly imputed to the im- 
placable temper 7 the Biſhops, when they might als underſtand the true 
cauſe of ſuch a diſcrimination: But from the whole it appears, that the 
orand Defign of the Papiſts for many years, was to break in pieces the 
Conſtitution of the Church of England; which being done, they flat- 
rd themſelves with the hopes of great Acceſſions to their ſtrength and 
arty; and in order to this, they inflamed the differences among 1s to the 
utmoſt height, on purpoſe to make all the Diſſenting Parties to join with 
tbem for a General Toleration; which they did not queſtion would de- 
[roy this Church, and advance their Intereſt, Whether they did judge 
truly in this, I am not to determine; it is fufficient that they went upon 
the greateſt Probabilities. But, is it poſſible to imagine ſuch skilfirl En- 
zineers ſhorld uſe ſo much art and induſtry to undermine and blow up 4 
Bulwark, wnleſs they hoped to gain the Als or at leaſt ſome very con- 
ſiderable advantage to themſelves by it? And it is a moſt wnfortunate con- 
dition our Church is in, if thoſe who deſign to bring in Popery, and 
thoſe who defign to keep it out, ſhould both conſpire towards its deſtru- 
ton, 

This, which I have repreſented, was the poſture of our Church-Affairs, 
when the late horrible Plot of the Papiſts, for Deſtruction of the King's 
Perſon, and Subverſion of our Religion came to be diſcover d. It ſeems, 
they found the other methods tedious and uncertain ; and they met with 
many croſs accidents, many rubs and diſappointments in their way; and 
therefore they reſolved upon a Summary way of Proceeding, and to do 
their hilſineſs by one blow. Which, in regard of the circumſtances of our 
Afairs, is fo far from being incredible, that if they had no fuch deſign, it 
b rather a Wonder, they had not; eſpecially conſidering the ad ie. 
nples and Practices in the Church of Rome. Upon the diſcovery of the 
Plot, and che means the Papiſts uſed to confirm the Truth of it ( knowing 
wr great proneneſs to Infidelity) by the Murder of a worthy Gentleman 
wo received the Depoſitions, the Nation was extremely alarm'd with 
the apprebenſions of Popery, and provoked to the utmoſt deteſtation of it. 
Thoſe who had been long apprehenſive of their refileſs deſigns, were glad 
lo ſee others awaken'd ; but they ſeemed like Men roufed out of a deep 
ſeep, being amazed and confounded, fearful of every thing, and apt to 
miſtruſt all perſons who were not in ſuch a Conſternation as themſebves. 
During this heat, ſome of us, both in private, and publick, endeavour d 
ts bring the Diſſenters to the ſenſe of the neceſſity of Union among Pro- 
teltants, hoping the apprehenſion of preſent danger, common to us all, would 
bave diſpoſed them to 4 better inclination to the things which belong to 
bur Peace; Bit finding the Nation thus vebemently bent againſt Popery, 
thoſe who bad formerly carried it ſo ſmoothly and fairly towards the com- 
mon and innocent Papiſts (as they then ſtiled them) and thought them 
qually capable of Toleration with themſelves, nom they fly out into 
the utmoſt rage againſt them; and others were apt, by {ly inſmuations, 20 
Fepreſent thoſe of the Church of England (ſome of whom had appeared 
With vigour and reſolution againſt Popery, when they were trucking un- 
irhand for Toleration with them) as Papiſts in Maſquerade; Biit oy 
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they tack about, and ſlrike in with the violent Rage of the People, 254 
none ſo fierce againſt Popery as they. What infltiente it hath had en 
others I know not, but 1 confeſs it did not leſſen my eſteem of the Inteprit, 
of thoſe of the Church of England, that they Were not ſo much tranſporte] 
by ſudden: heats, beyond the juſt bounds of Prudence, and Decency, ,,} 
Humanity, * their greateſt Enemies, having leafnt from the 4%. 
ftle, That, the wrath of Man worketh not the righteouſneſs of God. 
They expefted as little favour from them as any, if they had prevail} 
and I doubt not but ſome of them had been made the firſt Examples of they 
Cruelty. However, this was interpreted to be want of Zeal, by thoſe 
oho think there is no Fire in the Houſe, unleſs it flame out at the Win. 
dows ; and this advantage was taken by the inveterate Enemies of ou 
Church, zo repreſent us all as ſecret friends to the Papiſts ("ſo improby- 
ble a Lie, that the Devil himſelf would bl 
the Malice, but the Folly and ill Contrivance of it) and thoſe who were 
more moderate, were content to allow 3 or 4 among the Biſhops to be Pro- 
teſtants, and about 4 or 5 among the Clergy of London. To feed this 
humour (which wonderfully ſpread among more of the People than ue 
could have believed to have been ſo weak ) moſt of the Malicious Libel: 
againſt the Church of England were reprinted and diſperſed, and ney 
ones added to them, Amon 
prove the Advances of the 

runhappily managed, that thoſe Perſons are chiefly mention d, -who had oy: 
peared with moſt Seal againſt Popery. Tet, ſo much had the Arts if 
ſome men prevailed over the fudgment of others, that even this Diſco: 
was greedily ſwallowed by them. But I muſt do the Author of it that 
Right, to declare, that before his Death, he was very ſenſible of the in- 
jury he had done to ſome worthy Divines of our Church therein; 
and begged God and them pardon for it. Wherein, as he followed the 
Example of ſome others, who were great Enemies to our Church while they 
lived, but repented of it when they came to die; ſo, I hope, others, upm 
better conſideration, will ſee reaſon to follow his. But this was but an ii. 
confiderable trifle in compariſon of what follows. We were ſtill in hopes 
that Men ſo Wile, ſo Self-denying, as the Non-conformiſt Miniſters 
repreſent themſelves to the World, would, in ſo Critical a time, have 
made fome ſteps or advances towards an Union with us ; at leaſt to have 
let us known their Senſe of the preſent ſtate of things, and their readineſs 
to join with us as far as they could, againſt the Aſſaults of a Common 
Enemy. Inſtead of this, thoſe we diſcourſed with, ſeemed farther off than 


before; and when we leaſt expected ſuch a Blow, under the Name f 


a Plea for Peace, out comes a Book, which far better deſerved the Titi | 


of a Plea for Diſorder and Separation, not without frequent, ſharp, and 
bitter Reflections on the Conſtitution of our Church, and the Conformity 
required by Law; as though it had been defigned on purpoſe, to reptt- 
ſent the Clergy of our Church as a Company of notorious, lying and per- 
jured Villains; for conforming to the Laws of the Land, and Orders eſis 
bliſhed among us; for there are no fewer than 30 tremendous Aggravi- 
vations of the Sin of Conformity ſer down in it. And all this dont, 
zeit hout the leaſt Provocation given on our ſide; when all our Diſcouſe 
that touched them, tended oh to Union, and the Deſirableneſs of Ac 
commodation. F this had been the ſingle work of ons Man, his Paſſion 
and Infirmities might have been ſome tolerable excuſe for the indilcretion 


Hit; but he writes in the Name of a whole Party of Men, and delivers 


iſh at the telling of it, nos for | 


the reſt, one tranſlated out of French, t | 


hurch of England towards Popery ; but % 
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e Senſe of all his Acquaintance; and if thoſe Principles be owned, and 


settlement, but all Churches mut be heaps of Sand, which may lie tage- 
er till a puff of wind diſperſes them; having no firmer Bond of Union, 
an the preſent humour and good will of the People. But of the Prin- 
ciples of that Book, I have diſcourſed at large, as far as concerns the bu- 
ſnzſs of Separation in the Second and Third Parts of the following Trea- 
tile. 

| But, as though this had not been enough, to ſhew what Enemies to Peace 
Men may be under @ pretence of it; not long after, the ſame Author ſets 
forth another Book, with this Title, The true and only way of Concord 
of all the Chriſtian Churches. As though he had been Chriſt's Pleni- 
potentiary 14p0n Earth, and were to ſet the Terms of Peace and War 
among all Chriſtians; but I wiſh he had ſhewed himſelf ſuch a Pattern of 
Meekneſs, Humility, Patience, and a peaceable Diſpoſition, that we might 
wt have ſo much reaſon to diſpute his Credentials. But this is likewiſe 
franght with ſuch impracticable Notions, and dividing Principles, as though 
kis wh.le deſign had been, to prove that there is No true way of Concord 
among Chriſtians ; for if there be no other than what he allows, all the 
Chriſtian Churches this day in the World are in a mighty miſtake. When 
lad into theſe Books, and ſaw the deſign of them, Iwas mightily con- 
ned, and infinitely ſurprized, that a Perſon of his Reputation for Piety, 
of is Age and Experience in the Woyld, and ſuch a Lover of Peace, as 
he had always profeſſed himſelf, and one who tells the World ſo often of 
his dying, and of the Day of Judgment, {hold think of leaving two ſuch 
Firebrands behind him, as both theſe Books will appear to any one who 
drely conſiders them, which have been ſince followed by four or five more to 
the ſame purpoſe, ſo that he ſeems reſolved to leave his Life and Sting to- 
gether in the Wounds of this Church. And it made me extremely pity the 


and to bring Water to quench ber Flames, do but add more Fuel to them. 
This gave the firit occaſion to thoſe Thoughts, which I afterwards deliver- 
ed in ny Sermon; for ſince by the means of ſuch Books, the zeal of ſo ma- 
1 People 1025 turned off from the Papiſts againit thoſe of our Church, J 
Jaw 2 plain neceſſity, that either we muit be run down by the impetuous 
violence of an enraged, but unprovoked company of Men, or we mit ven- 
ure our ſelves to try, whether we could ſtem that Tide which we ſaw 
tanie g upon us. And it falling to my Lot to preach in the moit publick Au- 
litory of re City, at a more than uſual Appearance, being the fir Sun- 
tay in the Term, I conſidered the relation I ſtood in under our Honoured 
Dioceſan, to the Clergy of the City, and therefore thought my ſelf more 
Aged to take notice of what concerned the Peace and Welfare of the 
Churches therein. Upon theſe Conſiderations, I thought fit to take that 
'pportunity, to lay open the due ſenſe I had of the Unreaſonableneſs and 
Miſchief of the preſent Separation. Wherein I was ſo far from intending 
0 reflees on Mr. B. as preaching in the neighbourhood of my Pariſh, 
"at to my beſt remembrance, I never once thought of it, either in the ma- 
King or preaching of that Sermon. And yet throughout his Anſwer he 
would 7nſmuate, Ihat I had ſcarce any one in my eye but himſelf, His 
books indeed had made too great an Impreſſion on my Mind for me eaſily to 
[get theme But it was the great, the dangerous, the unaccountable Se- 
Pration, which I knew to be in and about the City, without regard to the 
vreatneſs or Smalineſs of Pariſhes, to the Abilities or P tety of their Mini- 

| M m m ſters, 


| lowed by them, there can hardly be expected any ſuch thing as a National 


uſe of this poor Church, when even thoſe who pretend to plead for Peace, 
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ſelf obliged to ſtudy to pleaſe them. 


ſters, or to the Peace and Order of the Church we live in, which made y 
fix upon that Subject, although I knew it to be ſo ſore a place, that = 
Parties moſt concerned, could hardly endure to have it touched, tho with 
a ſoft and gentle hand. However, I conſidered the duty which I oweto God 
and this Church, above the eſteem amd good words of peeviſh and partia] 
Men; as I had before done in my dealing with the Papiſts; and I reſolve] 
to give them no jut provocation by reproachful Language, or erſonal Re. 
flections; but if Truth and Reaſon would anger them, 1 id not hold m 


But, again#t this whole Undertaking, there have been two common 0). 

eftions. 
Fir, That it was Unſeaſonable. 
Secondly, That it was too Sharp and Severe. 
To both theſe I ſhall anſwer : © 

Firſt, As to the Unſeaſonablenefs of it, What ! Was it Unſeaſonable 
70 perſuade Proteſtants to Peace and Unity? That ſurely is very ſeaſonabl 
at any time, and much more then, And I appeal to any one that read; 
it, whether this were not the chief, and only deſign of my Sermon. And 
to ſay, This was Unleaſonable, is juit as if a Garriſon were befieg'd h 
an Enemy, and in great danger of being ſurprized, and although they ha 
Frequent notice of it given them, yet many of the Soldiers were reſolved nt 
to join in a common Body, under command of their Officers, but would rm 
into corners, a few in a company,” and do what they lift, and one ſhould in. 
dertake to perſuade them to return to their due obedience, and to mind ty 
common Intereit, and ſome grave By-ſlanders ſhould ſay, It is true, this is 
good Countel at another time, but at this preſent it is very Unſeaſonable 
When could it be more ſeaſonable, han when the ſenſe of their danger i 
greateit upon them £ At another time it might have been leſs neceſſary; bit 
when the common danger is apparent to all, Men of Senſe, or common In 
genuity, could not but take ſuch Advice mo#t kindly at ſuch a ſeaſon. But 
this Advice was not given to themſelves, but to the Magiſtrates and 


Judges, and that made it look like a deſign to ſtir them up to a perſecy 


tion of them. There had been ſome colour for this, if there had been ile 
leaft word tending that way through the whole Sermon. But this Object. 
on is generally made by thoſe too never read the Sermon, and never intend 
to read it, and ſuch I have found have ſpoken with the greateit bitten 
againft it. They reſolved to condemn it, and therefore would ſee nothiny 
that might have alter'd their Sentence. It is enough, it was preach'd be 
fore the Magiſtrates and Judges, and therefore it muſt be for perſecutt 
on of Diſſenters. None are ſv incapable of conviflion, as thoſe who pr 
ſently determine what a thing mut be, without conſidering what it is. | 
it not poſſible for a Man to ſpeak of Peace before Hannibal, or of Obed: 
ence to Government before Julius Cæſar? Mut one ſpeak of nothing but 
Drums and Trumpets before great Generals? Which is jut as reaſonabt 
as to ſuppoſe, that a Man cannot preach about Diſſenters before Judg 
and Magiſtrates, bur he mu#t defien to ſtir them up to the ſevere Exel 
tion off Laws? But it is to no purpoſe for me to think to convince 1 
by any Vindication, who will not be at the pains to read the Sermon # 
ſelf, for their own ſatisfaction. But the Diſſenters themſelves were 10 
there to hear it. And muit we never preach again# the Papiſts but wit 
they are preſent ? It ſeems they ſoon beard enough of it, by the noiſe and it 
mour they made about it, Yet {till this gives advantage to the Papil 


for us to quarrel among our felves. Would to God this advantage l. 
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ever been given them! And Woe be to them by whom theſe offences 
| come. And what muit we do? Muff we ſtand ſtill with open Arms, and 
aled Breaſts to receive all the Wounds they are willing to give us? Mutt 
e ſr our ſelves to be run down with a popular Fury, raiſed by reviling 
pole, and Pamphlets, and not open our Mouths for our own Vindication, 
# the Papiſts jhould overhear us? Which is, as if the unruly Soldiers in 
an Army mutt be let alone in a Mutiny, for fear the Enemy ſhould take no- 
tice, and make ſome advantage to him, but which will be the greater ad- 
vantage to him, to ſee it ſpread and increaſe, or care taken in time to ſuppreſs 
it I our Diſlenters had not appeared more aftive and buſie than formerly ; 
if they had not both by publick Writings, and ſecret Inſinuations, gone about 
7 blaft the Reputation of this Church, and the Members of it, fo difm- 
genuonſly, as they have done, there might have been ſome pretence for the 
Unſcaſonableneſs of my Sermon. But when thoſe things were notorious, to 
{ry it vas Unſeaſonable to preach ſuch a Sermon then, or now to defend it; 
is in effect to tell us, they may ſay and do what they will again#t us, at all 
ſeaſons, but whatever Te ſay or do for our own Vindication is Unſeaſonable; 
which, under favour, ſeems to be little lefs than a State of Perſecution on 
nir de, for it is like ſetting us in the Pillory, for them to throw Dirt at us, 
without allowing us any means to defend our ſelves. 
But ſome complain of the two great Sharpneſs and Severity of it. But, 
herein doth it lies Not im raking into old Sores, or looking back to the 
proceedings of former Times Not in expoſmg the particular Faults of ſome 
Men, and laying them to the charge of the whole Party? Not in ſharp and 
trovoking Reflections on Mens Perſons © All theſe I purpoſely, and with care 
declined, My deſign being not to exaſperate any; but to perſuade and ar- 
eue them into a better diſpaſition to Union, by laying open the common dan- 
fer wwe are in, and the great Miſchief of the preſent Separation. Brut I p. o. vin. 
om told by one, There are ſevere Reflections upon the Sincerity and Ho- dication, 
eſty of the Deſigns of the Non-conformiſts ; by another, that indeed I I 
o not beſpeak for them, Gibbets, Whipping-poſts, and Dungeons, nor ef the Cun- 
(directly) any thing grievous to their Fleſh 3 but I do not paſs any gen- 2-7 
tle Doom upon them, in reſpect of their everlaſting State. God forbid, 
that I ſhould judge any one among them, as to their preſent Sincerity, or fi. 
nl Condition; to their own Maſter they muſt ſtand or fall; Hut, my 
bſneſs. vas to conſider, the nature and tendency of their Actions. My 
udo ment being, that a canſeleſs breaking the Peace of the Chu rch we live 
i", is really as great and as dangerous a Sin as Murder, and in ſome re- 
jeffs aggravated beyond it; and herein having the concurrence of the Di- 
ines of greateſt reputation both ancient and modern: Would they have 
ud me repreſented that as no Sin, which I think to be ſo great a one, or 
fo, a5 not guilty, whom in my Conſcience I thought to be guilty of it? 
Would they have had me ſuffered this Sin to have lain upon them withour 
proving it; or would they have had me found out all the ſoft and palli- 
ing conſiderations to have leſſen'd their ſenſe of it ® No, I had ſeen too 
mb of this already; and a mighty prejudice done thereby to Men ot her- 
iſe ſcrupulous and conſcientious, that ſeem to have loſt all Senſe of this 
Mn; as if there neither were, nor could be any ſuch thing; unleſs perhaps 
vey ſhould happen to quarrel among themſelves in a particular Congregati- 
„ Which is ſo mean, ſo jejune, ſo narrow a Notion of Schiſm, ſo nuch 
wr. of that Care of the Church's Peace, which Chriſt hath made ſo great 
Duty of his Followers, that I cannot but wonder that Men of underſtan- 
ng ſhould be ſatisfy'd with it, unleſs they thought there ꝛc as no other way 
le Mmma2- EE 
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ty ercuſe their own attings. And that I confeſs,is a ſhrewd temptation, By; 
ſo far as I can judge, as far as the Obligation to 8 the Church. Peace 
extends, ſo far doth the Sin of: Schiſm reach; and the Obligation ;, 
preſerve the Peace of the Church extends to all lawful Conſtitutions in 
oder to it; or elſe it wor:ld fall ſhort of the Obligation to Civil Peace 
which is as far as is poſſible, and as much as lies iti us. Therefore g 
break the Peace of the Church 2 live in, for the ſake of any lawful Or 
ders and Conſtitutions made to preſerve it, is direcily the Sin of Schiſy 
or an unlawful breach of the Peace of the Church. And this is not ty |, 
determined by Mens Fancies, and preſent Apprehenſions; which they wal 
tbe Dictates of” Conſcience 5 but upon plain and evident grounds, mani. 
ſting the repugnancy of the things required to the Laws and Inſtitutions of 


— "0 
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Chriſt, and that they are of that importance that be allows Men rather f [ 

divide from ſuch a Communion, than join in the practice of fuch thing; y 

We were in a lamentable caſe, as to the Defence of th? Reformation, 7 ( 

we bad nothing more to plead againit the Impoſitions of the Church | 0 

Rome, than they have again#t ours; and I think it impoſſible to defend thy b 

lawfulneſs F our Separation from them, if we had no better ground; f 0 

proceed upon, than they have againit our Church. For the proof of this, | U 

refer the Reader to the BOOK it ſelf. This then being my opinion au. pi 

cerning their Praftices : Was this a fault in me, to ſhew ſome reaſon for tl © 

And how could I do that without proving thoſe Practices to be fmful? and (4 

if they were ſinful, how could they who knowingly and deliberately contig 10 

in the Practice of them be innocent? What influence the prejudices of Edu: by 
cation, the authority of Teachers, the almo#t invincible 3 of ſome 

weaker People, and the uncurable Byaſs of ſome Mens inas may have to 0 

leſſen their Guilt, I meddle not with; but the Nature of the Actions, and Cl, 

the Tendency of them which I then declared to be ſinful; and I an thy 

far from being alter'd in my Fudgment by any of the Anſwers. I have ſem, 2 

(and ] have read all that have been publiſhed ) that I am much more oo. 10 

P.ge g. firmed in it. But Dr. O. ſaith, He had ſeen a Collection of ſevere e = 

flections by the hand of a Perſon of Honour, with his Judgment upon Pa 

them. I wiſh the Dofor had favour'd me with a fight of them, but lah 

preſent it is ſomewhat hard for me to make the Objections and Anſwers 1088 “ 

And it was not ſo fairly done to mention them unleſs be bad produced then Ay 

Therefore to the unknown Objections, I hope no Anſwer is expetted, in ( 

But there is one expreſſion wherein I am charged with a ſcurrilous di * 

caſm, or a very unchriſtian judging Mens Hearts, or a ridiculous Piece d ud 

| Nonſenſe, viz. when I ſay, That the moſt godly People among them a Wh, 

pag the leaſt endure to be told of their Faults : Now, ſaith Mr. A. How al up 

be Pie they be moſt godly, who cannot bear reproof of their Faults, which 8 4: 

face, a main part of Godlineſs. I am really ſorry, ſome of my Anſwerers put 15 8 

ſo much made good the truth of that Saying in its plaineft ſenſe. bu a 

there needs no more to clear my Intention in it, but to conſider of wh! 4 

is ſpoken, viz: of thoſe, who will not bear being told of the Sin of Seht 1 in 

ration by their own Teachers. For my Words are, © Is it that the f 4 # 

« the Reproaches of the People ? which ſome few of the moſt eminent pe 4 

« ſons among them, have found they muſt undergo, if they touch upon , 4 s 

« Subject (for I know not hom it comes to paſs, that the moi godly Fel | ar 

« among them can the leaft endure to be told of their Faults, ) l 3 9 

ce / hich words I had a particular reſpect to the Caſe of Mr. Baxter, y * 

; 87 te GIS LI; 45 Hie 8 

after he had, with great honeſly, publiſhed his Cure of Diviſions, 4 


therein ſharply rebuked eh ſeparating, dividing Humour of the P * 


3 


who pretended volt to religious Strictneſs, be mer with bitter Reproaches 
from them for the ſake of this Freedom, that he was forced to publiſh a 
Defence of his Cure, in Vindication f bimſelf from them, wherein be 


ſaith, He was judged by them to be too cenſorioys of them, and too Pref. p. 11, 


harp in telling them of that which he did not doubt to be their Sin: 
And gain, IH I be miſtaken, ſhould you be ſo impatient, as not to 
bear with one, that in ſuch an opinion differeth from you? And why 
ſhould you not bear with my diſſent, as well as I do with yours? 
Again, Why ſhould not you bear with leſſer contradiction, when others Page :5- 
muſt bear with far greater from you ? Will you proclaim your ſelves 
to be the more impatient ? You will then make Men think, you are the 
moſt guilty And a little after, And yet you that ſhould be moſt 
patient, take it for a heinous crime and injury, to be told, that you 
wrong them, and that you judge too hardly of them; and that their 
Communion is not unlawful. And when we join to this, what he ſaith 
elſewhere, that they are the moſt ſelf-conceited Profeſſors who will not 
be ruled by their Miniſters, but are moſt given to diviſion and ſeparati- 
on: In a Paſſage before-mention'd, there needs no more to vindicate the 
nut h of this ſaying, than to ſhew, that the moſt ſelf-conceited do often 
paſs for the moſt godly among them; which is a figure ſo common, ſo 
eaſe to be underſtood, that it needs no more Apolog y, than our Saviour's 
calling the Phariſees righteous Men, and ſaying, they were ſo whole, as 
to need no Phyſician, And I cannot think fuch figures which were uſed 
by our Saviour, unfit for a Pulpit. 

But notwithſtanding all the care I took to prevent giving any juſt occa- 
ſon of off eice, my Sermon bad not been long abroad, but I heard of great 
Clamours againit it. At firit it went down quietly enough, and many of 
tbe People began to read and conſider it, being pleaſed to find ſo weighty 
md ſo neceſſary a Point debated, with ſo much Calumeſs, and freedom from 
Paſſion. Which being diſcerned by the Leaders and Managers of the Par- 
ties, it was ſobn reſolved, that the Sermon muſt be cried down, and the 
People diſſaded, by all means, "ro reading it. F any of them were 
lulked 1oith about it, they ſbrunk up their Shoulders, and looked ſternly, 
and ſoook their Heads, and hardly forbore ſome bitter Words, both of the 
Author and the Sermon. Upon this followed a great Cry and Noiſe, both 
in City and Country, Again it; and ſome honeſt Perſons really pitied 
me, thinking 1 had done ſomæ very ill thing; ſo many People were of a 
ſudden fo ſet againſt me, and ſpoke ſo bitterly of my Sermon. I aſked 
wat the matter ua? What Falſe Doctrine I had preached £ Did they 
ſuſpe? I was turn'd Papiſt, at ſuch a Time whz#n all the Nation was ſe! 
againſt Popery ? who bad written ſo much againſt it, when others, who 
are now ſo fierce, were afraid to appear? It was ſomething they ſaid, 
had angred them ſorely, but they could not tell what; 2which made me 
read my Sermon over again, to ſee what offenſive Paſſages there might 
in it; after all, I could ſee-no juſt, cauſe for amy offence, unleſs it were, 
bat I perſuaded the Diſſenters to ſubmit to the Church of England, 
nd not the Church of England to ſubmit to them. And this, 1 believe, 
9) at the bottom of many Mens Stomachs. They would have had me hu- 
Wurd the growing Faction, which, under a Pretence of Zeal againſt Po- 
bery, deſign'd to overthrow the Church of England; or, at leaſt, haue 
peach'd for Alterations and Abatements, and taking away Ceremonies 
ad Subſcriptions, and leaving. them full liberty to do what: they pleaſed , 
d then I'might have gained their good opinion, and been thought to haue 
| preached 
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preached a very Seaſonable Sermon. But ſuppoſmg my on private oi. 
nion were never ſo much for ſome Abatements to be made, that mig}, 
tend to ſtrengthen and nnite Proteſtants, and were conſiſtent with our Na. 

tional Settlement : Had it been ſeaſonable to have ſpoken of the Alteration 

of Laws before Magiſtrates and Judges, who are tied up to the Laws iy 

eing ? Is it fit for private Perſons, when Laws are in force, to take upm 

them to judge what Laws are fit to continue, and what not? I think th, 
alteration M eſtabliſhed Laws, which concern the preſervation of 9 

Church and Religion, one of the weightieſt things that can be taken in. 

60 conſideration. And although the Arguments are very plauſible one way 

yet the Objections are very ſtrong another. The union of Proteſtants, | 

eaſe of ſcrupulous Conſciences, the providing for ſo many poor Families 

of ejected Miniſters, are great Motives on one ſide But, 

1. The Impoſſibility of ſatisfying all Diſſenters. 

2. The Uncertainty of gaining any conſiderable number by Relaxations, 

3. The Difficulty of keeping Factions out of the Church, conſidering th, 
:1mgovernableneſs of ſome Mens Tempers and Principles. 

4. The Danger of breaking all m pieces by Toleration. 

5. The Expoſing our ſelves to the Papiſts, and others, by receding ty 
far from the firit Principles and Frame of our Reformation. 

And 6. The Difficulty of keeping out Prieſts, pretending to be allowed | 
Difjenters, are very weighty Conſiderations on the other ide. 

So that, whatever Men talk of the eaſineſs of taking away the pre. 
ſent Impoſitions, it 7s a n they look no farther than their own caſe, and 
do not conſider the Strength and Union of a National Settlement, and 
che neceſlity thereof to keep out Popery, and how much eaſter it is to breat 
things in pieces, than to ſet them in order again; for new Objections wil 
till be raiſed againſt any Settlement, and ſo the reſult may be nothing but 
Diſorder and Confuſion. Of what mament theſe things may be thought 
to other Perſons, I know not, but they were great enough to me, to nale 
me think it very unſeaſonable to meddle with eſtabliſh'd Laws; but on 
the other band, I could not but think it ſeaſonable to endeavour to remove 
ſuch Scruples and Prejudices, as hindred the People moſt from Communion 
with our Churches; for, as I ſaid in the Epiſtle before the Sermon, 
« If the People be brought to underſtand and practiſe their duty, as ti 
“ Communion with our Churches, other difficulties,” which obſtrutt our 

and if Union, will more eaſily be removed. This Paſſage Mr. A. tells me, was 
Fefe r the Sport and Entertainment of the Coffe Houſeg. I confeſs, I ans 
wards the great Stranger to the Wiſdom of thoſe places; but I ſee Mr. A. ts able to 
_ give me an account of the ſage Diſcourſes upon Points of Divinity there 
But if thoſe pleaſant Gentlemen would have underſtood the difference be- 

tween Lay-Communion, and Miniſterial Conformity, they might lait 
apprehended the meaning of that Paſſage. For, I am of opinion, if the 

People once thought themſelves bound to do, what they may lawfully a 
towards Communion with us , many of the Miniſters who ſeem nom m) 
furward to defend the Separation, would think of putting a fairer (u. 

ruction upon many things than now they do. And therefore 1 thought It 

fitteſt to handle the Caſe of the People, who are either over-violent in theſe 
matters, without ever conſidering them, or have met with ill Inſtruti ors, 

who have not faithfully let them know what the Terms of Communion, # 

to themſelves were. For the Scruple of the Surplice ſeems tobe worn dl 
Kneeling at the-Sacrament ig generally allowed by the more judicious Nor- 


conformiſts; and the only Scruple, as to them, about the Sign 8 4 
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Croſs, 1s not, whether it be lawful for the Miniſter to uſe it, but whether 
it be lawful for them to offer their Children to be baptized where it is 
nſed ; and as Mr. Baxter reſolves the caſe ;, Baptiſm is God's Ordinance, clriſtian 
and his privilege , and the Sin (if it be one) is the Miniſters, and not 95 77 
his. Another Man's ſinful Mode will not juſtifie the neglect of our Du— ago wy 
ty; elſe we might not joyn in any Prayer or Sacrament in which the Mi- 

niſter modally finneth : that is with none. As to the Uſe of the Litur- 

y, Mr. Baxter ſaith, he that ſeparateth from all Churches among us, Defence af 
on the account of the unlawfulneſs of our Liturgy, doth ſeparate from Cure of PI 
them on a Reaſon common to all, or almoſt all Chriſtian Churches up- 1 
on Earth; the thoughts of which he is not able to bear. And although 

the new Impoſitions, he ſaith, makes their Miniſterial Conformity har- 

der than formerly; yet the Peoples Conformity is the ſame (if not ea- 

fer, by ſome Amendments of the Liturgy) as when Separation was ful- 15. G5. 88. 
ly confuted by the old Non-conformiſts. And the moſt learned and 

worthy of them, he ſaith, wrote more againſt Separation, than the Con- 

formiſts: and the preſent Non-conformiſts have not more Wiſdom, 
Learning, or Holineſs than they. But, he ſaith, they did not only urge 

the People againſt Separation, but to come to the very beginning of the 

publick Worſhip, preferring it before their private Duties. What ground 

was there now, to make ſuch a hideous Out-cry about a Sermon, which 
perſuaded Men to no more, than the old pious, and peaceable Nonconfor- 

miſts world have done; who talked more ſharply againſt the Sin, and Miſ- 

chief of Separation, than I have done; as may be ſeen in the firſt Part of 

the following Treatiſe £ 

Hut as if they bad been the Papiſts Inſtruments, to execute the fury of 

their Wrath and Diſpleaſure againſt me, they Summon in the Power of their 

Party, and reſolve, with their full might, to fall upon me. And, as if it 

bad not been enough to deal with me by open Force, which is more Manly, 

end Generous ,, they made. uſe of mean and baſe Arts, by ſcurrilous Rimes, 

by virulent and malicious Labels ſent to me without Names; by idle Stories, 

and falſe Suggeſtions, to rob me at once, of my reputation, and the Tran- 

quality of my Mind. But I thank God, I deſpiſed fuch pitiful Artifices, 

md ſuch unmanly and barbarous Uſage , which made no other Impreſſion 

m ny mind, but to make me wnderſtand, that other Men could uſe me, as 

fad, or worſe, than the Papiſts. But this brought to my Mind a Paſſage Arch-Biſhup 
if Arch-Biſhop Whitgift, concerning their Predeceſſor's . of Biſhop M iteift 


Jewel ; after he had fo floutly defended this Church againſt the Papiſts. 4-4 


but, /aith be, it is their manner, except you pleaſe their humor in all 
lings, though you otherwiſe deſerve never ſo well, all is nothing with 
em, but they will deprave you, rail on you, backbite you, invent 
Lies of you, and ſpread falſe Rumors, as though you were the vileſt 
Perſons upon Earth. I could bardly have believed ſo ill à Character of” 
Mey pretending to any kind of Religion, had I not found ſo juſt 2 paral- 
el , abating only the due allowances that nuiſt be made as to my Caſe, 
wth reſpect to the far greater deſerts of that incomparable Biſhop, But 
Wwith/tending all their hard Cenſures of me, I do aſſure them, I am as 
Mm 2 Proteſtant as ever I was, and ſhould 9 as ready to promote 
ite Intereſt of the Proteſtant Religion, yea, and to do any real Kinaneſs 
"the Diſſenters themſelves, that may be conſiſtent with the National Set- 
lement of our Church, and the Honor of our Reformation. 
after a while, they thought fit to draw their Strength into open Field 
nd the Firſt who appeared againſt me, was Dr. Owen, who treated me 


? 
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with that Civility, and decent Language, that I cannot but return hin 
Thanks for it; however, I was far from being ſatisfied with his Reaſon. 


ing, as Twill appear in the Book it ſelf. The next was Mr. Baxter, why th 
appeared with ſo much Anger, and unbecoming Paſſion \ that I truly pit. be 
ed him; and was ſs far from being tranſported by it, that it was enough fi 
t cure an inclination to an indecent paſſion, to ſee how ill it became a Man 1 
of his Age, Profeſſion, and Reputation. At firſt be ſent me ſome caption de 
Queſtions for a Trial of Skill ; I returned him Anſwer, They were not 4 
to the buſineſs; but if he intended to anſwer my Sermon (as I percei. 1 
ceived by his Letter he was put upon it, and I knew how hardly he could I 
abſtain from Writing however) I defired him not to make too haſty a Re- thi 
ply. But he, who ſeldom takes the Advice of his Friends, was, J fup gli 
poſe, the more provoked by this good Counſel, and ſeems to have written 1 
his whole Book in one continued fit , Anger; and by ſome Rules of WW” 
Civility peculiar to himſelf, he publiſhed my private Letter, without f. ell 
much as letting me know that he intended it. Whatever injurious ani WW”! 
ſpiteful Reflections he hath made upon me through his Book, I can more eq. bt 
fily forgive him, than he can forgive himſelf, when he looks them over apain pit 
with a better mind. And therefore I paſs over the Scurrility of his Pre. WR" 
face, wherein, after he hath in 20 Particulars deſcribed, the moſt-un(kil- 10 
ful, proud, partial, obſtinate, cruel, impertinent Adverſaries he could ll 
think of places of Scripture, or Similitudes for, he then concludes; But Ir 
although all this be not the caſe of the Reverend Doctor. What a nu- 8. 
licious way of reproac hing is this? To name ſo many very ill things, aud Her 
to leave it to the Reader to apply as much as he pleaſes; and when he is 0 
charged with any one to ſay, he meant not that, for he added, although WW" 
all this be not the caſe of R. Dr. F this be the Juſtice, the Charity, Ju 
and Ingenuity of Mr. B. and his Brethren, who put him upon Writing, Ma 
they muſt give me leave to think, there are ſome Non-conformiſt Miniſters, Ir 
that are not the Wiſeſt, the Meekeſt, nor the moſt Self-denying Men up. 
on Earth. He ſeems much concerned about my being likely to have the laſt of 
Word: Which I am very willing to let him have, hoping he will come u .““ 
himſelf” before he dies; and may live to repent of the Injuries be hath dont bon 
his Brethren and the Miſchiefs he hath done to the Church of God, ty EY 
induſtriouſly expoſing the Governors of it, and laying the Foundation for UN 
endleſs Separation, as will appear in the following Diſcourſe. il 
The Third who entred the Liſts, was one, who ſeemed to wwrite mort * 
like a well-diſpoſed Gentleman, than like a Divine; he wiſhes ver vel a Ih 
to the Cauſe he undertakes ; he diſcourſes gravely and piouſly, witÞol at 
Bitterneſs and Rancor, or any ſharp Refleftions, and ſometimes with a grell le 


mixture of Kindneſs towards me; for which, and his Prayers for me, [ 
do heartily thank bim. What I find material to the buſineſs in bis Book, [ 
have conſider d in its due place. * 15 

The Fourth comes forth with a more than ordinary briſkneſs ; and ſeem 
ro ſet up rather for a ſort of Wit, than a grave Divine. His Book 177 
ſembled the Bird of Athens, for it ſeems to be made up of Face and bet 
thers: For, ſetting aſide his bold Sayings, his impertinent Triflings, pl 
hunting up and down for any occaſion of venting his little Stories and Sinil 
tudes, there is very little of Subſtance left in him; but what he bath bor 
rowed from Dr. O. or Mr. B. Methinks, ſuch a light, vain, ſcurrilou 
Way of Writing, doth not become ſuch a Tenderneſs of Conſcience 45 
Diſſenting Brethren pretend to. There is a ſort of pleaſantneſs of Wi 
which ſerves to entertain the Reader in the rough and deep Way of 0"! 
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feet; Hut certainly there is a difference between the Railery and good Hu- 

W 7 of Gentlemen, and the Feſts of Porters and Watermen. But this Au- 
| thor [zems to be ambitions of the honor of a ſecond Martin, | whoſe way 
Is imit ares, and whoſe Wit be equals. Yet this is not his greateſt Fault, 
be deals with me as a Man that was by any means to be run down, 
without regard to common Ingenuity. For, ſuppoſe J had miſtaken the 
Gnſe of my Text, which I am certain I did not; yet I am not the only 
P.rſm in the World that talks impertinently. Suppoſe there had been a 
fault in my Reaſoning, methinks the ſenſe of humane Frailty ſhould make 
Men not grow inſolent upon ſuch a Diſcovery : and yet I do not know one 
thing which he hath made it in; as will appear hereafter. But, will no- 
thing ſerve but to repreſent me to the World as a kind of Atheiſtical Hy- 
rocrite, i. e. as @ ſecret underminer of the proof of a Deity, under the 
jretence of proving it? Tet, this he doth more than once: which was ſq 
re from bis Buſmeſs, that nothing but a wretched, malicious Deſign of 
expoſing me, could make him draw it in: He gives a gentle Touch at it in 
i Preface, to prepare the Reader's Appetite:, but p. 70. he charges me 
vith proceeding upon ſuch Principles, as plainly render it impoſſible by 
ny certain Argument to prove. the exiſtence of a Deity. Mr. B. had un- 
happily ſaid, and without the leaſt ground, that my Principles overthrow 
ll Religion; and Mr. A. vouches it, and undertakes to prove it for him. 
Mr. B. begins his Plea for Peace with a ſaying of St. Auſtin, (he meant 
d. Hierom) that no Man ought to be patient under the accuſation of 
Hereſy : What fbould a Man then be under the accuſation of being guil- 
ty of overthrowing all Religion, and rendring it impoſſible, by any cer- 
ain Argument, to prove that there is a God? According to all Rules of 
juſtice, a Charge of” ſo high a nature ought not to be brought againſt any 
Man, without ſuch evidence, as appears clear and convincing to him that 
brings it, But I very much miſtruſt in this caſe, that Mr. A. in his Conſci- 
ence knew, hig Proofs to be weak and inſufficient ; What then can we think 
lim that charges another with ſo high a Crime, when be knows that he 
wut prove it? His firſt Proof, he takes from my Popiſh Ad verſaries, a- 
bout the inconfiſtency of proving a Deity, by ſuch infallible Arguments, 
mult ſuppoſe the exiſtence of what we prove; as all infallibility from 
Wine Aſſiſtance muſt do. But did I ever ſay, there was no Certainty 
wiLout infallible Aſſiſtance ® And yet this whole matter about Certainty, 
a to the Proof of a God, and the Chriſtian Religion, I had ſo lately clear- Several 
u in my laſi Anſwer to the Papiſts, which be refers to in this very place, Conferences 
at be could not but be convinced of the Impertinency of it. His main Ar-* 258.76: 
gument he pretends to bring from a Principle of my own, for his words are, 
tle lays down this for a Principle, that the Foundation of all Certainty 
les in the neceſſary Exiſtence of a being abſolutely perfect; how then, 
ath be, ſhall we come to prove his Exiſtence by ſuch demonſtration, Cui 
non poteſt ſubeſſe falſum 2 And then be adds," That I have excluded all 
Demonſtration from the Works of God, becauſe we muſt firſt know, that 
here is an inviſible God, before we can certainly know, that there is a 
ble World. But if I make it evident, that I lay down no ſuch Principles 
n omn; and that I do particularly mp upon the certainty of proving a 
dd from his Works, What doth this Man deſerve for bis Calunnies 8 © 
Firſt, That 2vbich be ſaith I lay down for à Principle, I only propoſe as 
" mjerence from the Hypotheſis of other Men. For my words are, And 
lat Principle be ſuppoſed, as the foundation of all Phyſical Certainty, orig. Sar 
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as to the Being of things, that there is a God: I ſay, if that pri 
be ſuppoſed. From hence appears a double Palkftatios "on Principle 

1. That I make it the Principle of all certainty, whereas [ expreſy ( 
aown in their Hypotheſis Phyſical Certainty as to the being of thin a 
Is there no certainty but what is Phyſical? What thinks he o Mat! % 
tical, or Metaphyſical Certainty ? ſo that there might be a Mathem my 
or Metaphy ſical Certainty of the Being of a God, thor ich this Prin 
were allowed, - How then doth this prove, that I render it impoſlible 0 b 
any certain Argument, to prove the Exiſtence of a Deity ? » 9) 

2. That I make it a Principle of my own, whereas I only ſuppoſe i 
following from a Principle of others. To clear this, it will be nec; 2 1 
lay down the ſcope of that Diſcourſe, which was to prove, that "pp 
a certainty of Faith, as well as of Senſe; and to that end I ſhewed 4 


the nature M the certainty of ſenſe, that it doth fall ſhort of Mathemu;. 


cal Demonſtrations ; which having done from other Arguments, I they 60h. 
ider their Hypotheſis, who derive all Phyſical Certainty from the knoy. 


ledge of God, who will not ſuffer Mens Minds to be deceived in cle] 


perceptions; then from this Principle being ſuppoſed, I infer ſeveral tl 
for the advantage of the certainty of Faith. 1. That the Foundation 


all Certainty, 7. e. ſuch as was before ſpoken of, lies in the neceſſary Ex. 


Orig. Sar. 


p. 367, 
368. 


iſtence of a being abſolutely perfect which I deduce as 4 juſt inference 
from the former Hypotheſis 5 and iberefore on this Suppoſition, ſomethin 


above our Comprehenſion,- viz. Abſolute perfection, muſt be mad: l 


foundation of ou certain knowledge of things, and ſo the difficulty of 


our conception of matters of Faith, ought to be no hindrance to the cer. 


tainty of Faith. 2. That we have as great, or greater reaſon to beliny 
that God will not ſuffer us to be deceived in matters of Faith, as in the 
objects of our Sentes; becauſe as I there argue, there is no ſuch great du. 
ger of being deceived, or in being x ance ay in the objects of Senſe, ax in 
the matters of Faith. Let any Man now judge, whether this be the iſ 
courſe of” one. that rendred it impoſſible, by any certain Argument, to 
prove the Exiſtence of a Deity ? or that I laid down that as @ Principle 
of my own, from which being ſuppoſed, I deduce ſuch inferences as prove 
the * of Faith hath no greater difficulties, than the certainty » 
Senſe. | Ages; 

Secondly, I am ſo far from excluding" the cextainty of the Argument 


from the Works of God to prove his Being, that I particularly and lays 
ly infit upon it from p. 401. to p. 411. but be pretends that 1 bring nl 


Argument but from the Idea of God in our minds, which is ſo falt 
that | 8 

(I.) I make uſe of that Argument only to ſbew, that the notion of 1 
God hath no inconſiſtency in it, nothing repugnant to the facultics 0 
our Minds: as ahbe ars by that very place be quotes: | 

(2.) The main Arguments I inſiſt upon, are, That the things in the 
World are the manifeſt effects of divine Wiſdom, Goodneſs and Power: 
and that there be ſuch things in the World which are unacceptable with 
out a Deity. : 


- Let any Man now judge, with what Conſcience or Ingenuity, this Ma 


bath managed ſuch an Accuſation againſt me, as that I go upon ſuc 
Principles, as plainly render it impoſſible, by any certain Argument, i 
prove the Exiſtence of a Deity. 


I | | 1 
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But is may be he will pretend, that be did not deſign to prove me Athe- 
tical but only to ſbew, that I acted very unreaſonably, in requiring a 
Dreater certainty in them, as to the Principles of Separation, than I do 
[low in far greater things. As to his deſien, I leave the Reader to judge 
y bis way of proceeding in it. As to the colour be hath to bring it in, on 
le account of the Grounds of Separation it is only this; The Sub-Com- 
nittee of the Aſſembly arguing againſt the diſſenting Brethren, ſaith 
be, I fay, That ſuch tenderneſs of Conſcience, as ariſeth out of an opi- 
nion, (cui poteſt ſubeſſe falſum ) which may be falſe, is not a ſuffici- 
ent ground, &c. to juſtifie Separation. But here is a dangerous &c. in 
the middle of Sentence, which made me look again into the Papers, and 


there I find ſuch words left out, as fully explain. and determine the ſenſe ; 


y the whole Sentence runs thus. We much doubt, whether ſuch ten- Parers of 


gerneſs of Conſcience, as ariſeth out of an opinion, Cui potet ſubeſſe 7; 


dation, 


ſum, when the Conſcience is ſo tender, as that it may be withal an p. 5:- 


erring Conſcience, can be a ſufficient ground to juſtifie ſuch a material 
Separation as our Brethren plead for. Where we ſee, the force is not laid 
on the bare poſſibility of deception, (for then no Separation could be 
alowed in any caſe, ſince all Men are fallible) but upon the ſuppoſition 
if an actual deception, which. an erroneous Conſcience ſuppoſes. For it 
„ ſuch a deception as doth ſuppoſe Tenderneſs of Conſcience, which doth 
wt ariſe from a poſſibility f being deceived, but. from an error of Conſci- 
ence. The Plea is, Tenderneſs of Conſcience; the Queſtion is, Whe- 
ther this Plea be ſufficient to juſtifie Separation? We much doubt it, 
ſay they, Why ſo? the other reply: Our Reaſon is, Becauſe this Tender- 
neſs may ariſe from an erroneous Conſcience. But. why ſhould you ſuſpett 
an erroneous Conſcience in the Caſe 2 Becauſe Perſons are liable to be de- 
ceived in the Dictates of Conſcience : eſpecially when they go merely 
upon their own Apprehenſions, without producing Arguments ex Na- 
turà rei. For all tho debate between them about Tenderneſs of Conſci- 
ence proceeded upon this. So that their meaning is not here to be taken 
a to the bare, poſſibility of deception, ' hut of ſuch an Opinion, as carried 
a great probability along with it, that they were actually deceived. And 
what coherence is there now between this, and the Proof that I bring for 
te Exiſtence of a Deity? ſo that, it is apparent, that this eat an occa- 
lou ſought after, to lay wrench load upon me as be could. And by 
* taſte let the Reader judge, what Ingenuity I am to expett from this 
Man, | | DR 2 FS 
The Laſt who appeared againit my Sermon, is called, The Author of 
the Chriſtian Temper. . I was glad to find an Adverſary pretending to 
that; having found ſo little MH it in the Anſwers of Mr. B. and Mr, A. 
His buſineſs. is, To commit the Rector of Sutton, with the Dean of 
St. Paule; which das enough to make the common People imagine, this 
was ſome bufie Juſtice of Peace, who had taken them both at a e 
Cle, The whole defign f that Book doth not ſeem very agreeable to the 
Chriſtian Temper which the Author pretends to. For it 1 to pick up all 
the Paſſages he could meet with, ( in a; Book written twenty years. ſince ) 
wth great tenderneſs towards the Diſſenters, before the Laws were eſta- 
blind. Ag though, as Mr. Cotton once anſwered in alike caſe, there 
were no weighty. Argument to be found, but what might be gather d 


om the weakneſs or unwarineſs of my Expreſſions. And, have you Arſwer to 
mw: very, well requited the Author of that Book, for. the tenderneſs and * Will. 


and the. concernmens be then expreſſed, to have brought 


{ly he had for yau; 
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you in, mpon eaſier Terms than were ſince required ? Aud bath he yy, 


deſerved this at your hands, to haue them all thrown in his face, an4;, 
be thus upbraided with his former kindneſs ? Ts this your Ingenuity, 50 
Gratitude, your Chriſtian Temper,? Are you 4 raid of having too man 
Friends, that ym thus uſe thoſe, whom you once took to be ſuch ? 
Methinks herein you appear very Selt-denying, but I cannot take yo . 
be any of the Wiſeſt Men upon Earth. I hen you think it regſonabl, 
that upon longer time, and farther conſideration, thoſe Divines f the Af. 
ſembly, who then oppoſed Separation, ſbould change their Opinions : ij 
you not allow one ſingle Perſon, who happen'd to write about theſe my. 
tere ohen he was very young, in twenty years time, of the moſt buſie jy 
thoughtful part of his Life, to ſee reaſon to alter bis Judgment ? But af- 
ter all this, wherein is it that he hath thus contradicted himſelf? I; it i 
the Point of Separation, which is the preſent buſineſs * No, ſo far from it. 
that in that very Book, he ſpeaks as fully concerning the Unlawfulneſs 
Separation, as in this Sermon. Which will appear by theſe Particulin, 


Tr.n 5123. (I.) That it is unlawful to ſet up new Churches, becauſe they canng 


Page 124. 


Page 5. 


Page 6, 7. 
Page 8. 


you make ſuch à flir about other Paſſages in that 


pled ſome particular Ceremonies. | (2.) The caſe is vaſtly different, a: " 
N n | 1 


conform to ſuch practices which they ſuſpect to be unlawful. 

(2.) Thoſe are new Churches, when Men erect diſtinct Societies for 
worſhip, under diſtinct and peculiar Officers, governing by Laws, an 
Church Rules, different from that Form they ſeparate from. 

(3.) As to things in the Judgment of the Primitive and Reforme{ 
Churches left undetermin'd by the Law of God, and in matters of meet 
order and decency, and wholly as to the Form of Government, every 
one, notwithſtanding what his private Judgment may be of them, i; 


bound for the peace of the Church of God, to ſubmit to the determ- 


_— of the lawfal ing of the Church. Allow but oe 4 
Concluſions, and defend the preſent Separat ion if you can. Why then dl 

1 4, Pais L Bool, and take ſo hith 
notice of theſe, which are moſt | pertinent and material? Was it mt 
poſſible for you to eſpy them, "when you ranſuc ked every corner of thi 
Book, to find out ſome thing which might ſeem to make to your Purpoſe? 
And yet the very firit Paſſage you quote, is within two Leaves of theſe; 
and two Paſſages more you ſoon after quote, are within a Page of then, 
and another in the very ame Page; andeſo many up and down jo vun 


near them, that it is impoſſible you ſbauld not ſee and conſider then! 


Yes, he hath at laſt found ſomething very near them, for he quotes tht 
very Pages where they are. And, he ſaith, he will do me no wrong 
for J do diſtinguiſh, he confeſſes, between Non-communion in unlawful 
or ſuſpected Rites or Practices in a Church, and entering into diſtink 
Societies for worſhip. This is domg me ſome Tight however, although it 
doth not fully ſer down ny meanimp. But he urges another Paſſage in ilt 


ſame place, vis. That if others caſt them wholly out of Communion, 


their Separation is neceſſary — That is no more, than hath been ab 
ways ſaid by our Divines in reſpect to the Church of Rome. But, wil 
hot this equally hold againſt our Church, if it excommunicates thok 
who cannot conform? I anſwer, (I.) Our Church doth not caſt a 
wholly out of Gommunyon for meer ſerupulous Non-conformity in joe 
particular Rites. ' For; it allows them to Communicate in other Parts d 
worſhip, as \appedred''by all the Non-conformiſts of former times, wi 
conſt antly joined in Prayers and other Acts of worſhip, although they ſc! 


the 
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the neceſſity F our Separation, upon being wholly caſt out of Commu- 
nion y the Church of Rome; and the neceſſity of others ſeparating from 
is, ſuppoſing a general Excommunication ipſo facto againit thoſe who 
publickly defame the Orders of this Church. For that is all which can 
he inferred from the Canons. For, in the. former caſe, it is not à leſſer 
Excommunication denounced, as it is only in our caſe againſ} publick and 
candalous Offenders,” ( which is no more than is allowed in all Churches, 
and is generally ſuppoſed to lay no obligation, till it be duly executed, tho 
i; be latz ſententiæ & ipſo facto) but in the Church of Rome we are 
ig out with an Anathema, ſo as to pronounce us uncapable of Salvati- 
on, if wwe do not ret urn to, and continue in their Communion ;, and this 
was it, ꝛchich that Author meant, by being wholly caſt out of Commu- 
pion, i. e. with the greateſt and 2 Church Cenſure. (3.) That 
Author could not poſſibly mean, that there was an equal reaſon in theſe 
caſes, when be expreſly determines, that in the caſe of our Church, Men 
are bound in Conſcience to ſubmit to the Orders of it; being only about 
matters of Decency and Order, and fuch things which in the Judgment 
if the Primitive and Reformed Churches are left undetermined by the Law 
of God. Although therefore he might allow a ſerupulous forbearance of 
ſmz Acts of Communion, as to ſome ſuſpected Rites, yet upon the Prin- 
ciples there aſſerted, be could never allow Mens proceedings to a poſitive 
Separation from the Communion of our Church. And ſo much ſhall ſerve 
to car the agreement between the Rector of Sutton, and the Dean 0 
St, Paul's. But if any thing in the following Treatiſe be found different 
from the ſenſe of that Book, I do entreat them to allow me that which 
[ heartily wiſh to them, viz. that in Twenty years time we may arrive 
to ſuch maturity of Thoughts, as to ſee reaſon to change our opinion of 
lome things; and 1 wiſh I had not cauſe to add, of ſome Perſons too. 
There is one thing more which this Author takes notice of, and the reſt 
a not, (for elſe be offers little or nothing but what is in the others) which 
is, that when I ſay our differences are condemned by the wiſer chars wane 
brad, be ſaith, if it be fo, they may thank their Friends at home, 
that have miſrepreſented them to the World. Therefore to give ſatisfa- 
tion, as to the Judgment of. ſome of the moſt eminent and learned Prote- 
ſtant Divines abroad now living, I have fubjoined to the following Trea- 
tle, ſome late Letters of theirs, to a Perſon of great Honour and Dignity 
n our Church, to fbew the Unlawfulneſs of Separation from the Commu- 
lon of the Church of England. Which were not written by ſuch who 
lad only a e 3 from others at a diſtance, but two 4 them 
b thoſe who haue been among us, and baue been curious obſervers both of 
lle ſeparate Meetings, I of the Cuſtoms of our Churches; and the 
[bird by the Famous and Excellent Monſieur Claude. And if a Council 
ould be called of all the Proteſtant Churches in Chriſtendom, we /bould 
1 of their determination of the Unlawfulneſs of the preſent Sepa- 
ation, Ir Fn LN th GEN 0 
But before T-conolude this Preface, there is a great Objection yer to be 
med, which \conterns. the Time of publiſhing this Treatiſe, which 
one do ſeem to think, to be very unſeaſonable; when there is ſo 
uch talk af Union among Proteſtants, and there appears a more ge- 
ral Inclination to it than formerly. And what, ſay they, can the 
ung open the Weakneſs of Diſſenters tend to, but to provoke and 
aſperate them, and conſequently, to obſtruct the Union ſo much de- 
ed? In ſo doing, I ſhall appear to reſent more the Injuries done to 
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my Self, than the miſchief which may come to the Proteſtant Religion 
if this opportunity be not embraced for making an Union among Pra. 
teſtants. This is the force of the Objection. Tv. which I anſwer, 
God forbid that I ſhould either deſign, or ds any thing which tende 
6% ebſtruft ſo bleſſed a Work, as a firm and laſting Union among Protein, 
world be. But my buſineſs is," to ſoem the Unreaſonableneſs of thoſe pr 
ciples and Practices, which hinder Men from ſuch an Union,” and lay 4 
Foundation for perpetual and endleſs Separations. For upon the Principle 
laid down by ſome of our Diſſenting Brethren, let the Conſtitutions }, 
made never ſo eafie to themſelves, yet others may make nſe of their grandi 
and carry on the Differences as high as ever. Which will render al] 4. 
tempts of Union vain, and leave the ſame Weapons ready to be taten 
by others, If the Union ſo much talked of, be ſuch as tends to the le ſeu. 
ng, and not to the increaſing of our Differences; if it be for ſtrengthen 
and ſupporting the Proteſtant Religion, and not rather for wweakning gy} 
betraying it, by laying it more open to the aſſaults of our Enemies; no Men 
{hall be more ready to promote it than I; no Man will rejoice more in th; 
accompliſhment of it. | 
But univerſal liberty is quite another thing from Union; as much 1; 
loſmg is from binding up ; and it is ſtrange if that which the Papiſt, 
aiot long fince, thought the beſt means to bring in Popery, ſhould nom }; 
looked on as the moſt eſfectual way to keep it out. But ſuppoſe the Indul. 
gence be at preſent ſtrictly limited to Diſſenting Proteſtants, are we ſur 
it ſpall always ſo continue? Will not the ſame Reaſons, as to ſernple if 
Conſcience, ſuffering for Religion, &c. extend farther when occaſion ſerve, 
and the Popiſh Religion get floting on the Diſſenters grounds? Where 
| kath the Church of Rome more Labourers, and a greater Harveſt, thay 
under the greateſt liberty of Conſcience £ Let the ſtate of the Northern 
Kingdoms, as to this matter, be compared with the munber of Papiſts in 
D United Provinces. And it will be found impoſſible to root out bo- 
pery where Toleration is allowed. (I.) Becauſe of the various ways if 
creeping in under ſeveral diſpuiſes, which the Prieſts and Jeſuits bave, 
and can never be prevented, where there is a general Indulgence for Dil- 
ſenters, and an unaccountable Church Power is allowed to ſeparate Con- 
gregations. (2.) Becauſe it will be. thought great hardſhip, «ben Men: 
heats are over, fun them only to be deprived of the liberty of their Conſa- 
ences, when the wildeſt Fanaticks are allowed it. (3.) Becauſe the di- 
verſity of Sets which will be kept up by this means, will be always thous 
a plauſible argument to draw Men to the popiſn Pretences of Unity 
(4.) Becauſe the allowed Sets will in probability grow more inſolent 11 
a legal Indulgence, and bid defiance to the ſettled Conſtitution , as we 
have ſcen already by the yet viſible effetts of the former Indulgence. I. 
Laws would alter the temper of | Mens 'minds, and make proud, ſelf willed, 
froward and paſſionate Men, become meek and humble, gentle and peact- 
able, then it were great pity, ſome Men bad not had the Law on their 
{ide long ago. But is this to be locked for? are we to expect the Laws 0 
Men (pould-work more upon them than the Grace of God? If. ſuch chen 
continue perviſ and quarrelſome, full of wrath and bitterneſs againſt « 
that are not of their minds; and they meet with Men as froward and ci, 
tentious as themſelves; will this look like the Union of Proteſtants ? And 
By tanders will: be apt to ſay, i this be all that you _ Union“ 
Proteſtants, viz. a liberty to pray and preach, and to write and diſpute d 
gainſt another, there ſeems to be much more of ſenſe and reaſon in the pr 
Pretence to Unity and Infallibility. | 
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But what then? Is there nothing to be done for diſſenting Prote- 
ſtants, who agree with us in all Doctrinal Articles of our Church, and 
only ſcruple the uſe of a few Ceremonies, and ſome late Impoſitions ? 
hall theſe differences ſtill be continued, when they may be ſo eaſily re- 
moved? And ſo many uſeful Men be encouraged, and taken into the 
Conſtitution? Do we value a few indifferent Ceremonies, and ſome 
late Declarations, and doubtful Expreſſions, beyond the ſatisfaction of 
Mens Conſciences, and the Peace and Stability of this Church ? 

As to this material Queſtion, I ſhall crave leave to deliver my opinion 
freely and impartially , and that, | 

I. With reſpe& to the Caſe of the People, the Terms of whoſe Union 
with 1s, is acknowledged by our Brethren to be ſo much eaſter than their 
own, But theſe are of two ſorts : 

1. Some allow the uſe of the Liturgy, but ſay they cannot join in 
Communion with us, becauſe the participiation of the Sacraments hath 
ſuch Rites and Ceremonies annexed to it, which they think unlawful ; 
and therefore till theſe be removed, or left indifferent, they dare not 
join with us in Baptiſm, or the Lord's-Supper, becauſe in the one the 
Croſs is uſed, and in the other Kneeling is required. + As to theſe I an- 
ſwer, | 


50 good ground for any ſcruple of Conſcience, as to the uſe of theſe Cere- 
monies, and as little as any as to the Sign of the Croſs, as it is uſed in our 
Church; notwithſtanding all the noiſe that hath been made about its bein 
a new Sacrament, and I know not what, but of this at large in the fil 
lbwing Treatiſe. * 4 | 
(2.) I ſee no ground for the Peoples ſeparation from other Acts of Com- 
mnion, on the account of ſome Rites they ſuſpett. to be unlawful. And 
eſpecially when the uſe of ſuch Rites is noue of their own Act, as the Croſs 
in Baptiſm ic nat; and when ſuch an Explication is annexed concerning 
the intention of Kneeling at the Lord's-Supper, as is in the Rubrick after 
tbe Communion. | 

(3.) Notwithſtanding, becauſe the uſe of Sacraments in a Chriſtian 
Church ought to be the moſt free from all exceptions, and they ought to be 
ſo adminiſtred, as rather to invite than diſcourage ſcrupulous Perſons from 


joining in them; 1 do think it would be a part of Chriſtian Wiſdom and 
Condeſcenſion in the Governours of our Church, to remove thoſe Bars from 


a freedom in joining in full Communion with us, which may be done, either 
by wholly taking away the Sign of the Croſs ; or if that may give offence 
lo others, by confoning the uſe of it to the publick adminiſtration of Baptiſm 
n by leaving it indifferent, as the Parents deſire it. As to Kneeling at 
the Lord's-Supper, fince ſome Poſture is neceſſary, and many devout People 
ſcruple any other, and the Primitive Church did in ancient Times, receive 
is in the poſture of adoration. ;, there is no reaſon to take this away, even in 
Parochial Churches, provided; that thoſe who ſcruple Kneeling do receive 
t, with the leaft offence to ot here, and rather ſtanding than fitting, be- 
cauſe the former is moſt agreeable to the practice of Antiquity, and of our 
Neighbour Reformed Churches. As to the Suxplice in Parochial Churches, 
it 5 nt of that conſequence, as to bear à diſpute one way or other. And 
«0 Cathedral Churches, there is no neceſſity of alteration. But there is 
another thing which ſeems to be of late nuich ſcrupled.in Baptiſm, viz. the 
uſe of God-fathers and God-mothers excluding the Parents. Alu hough 


ave 


(1.) Upon the moſt diligent ſearch I could make into theſe things, I find 


I do not queſtion but the Practice M our Church may be juſtified, (as 1 
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ſent them in offering the Child to Baptiſm ;, or, which ſeems moſt agrecabl⸗ 


ſors perform the Covenanting part, repreſenting the Child; and the Charge 


| ftants, and plead much their Communion with us in Faith and Do- 


tual reproach to our Churches, by their declaring, that our Churches are 


= 


have done it towards the end of the following Treatiſe) yet T ſee ng ne. 
ceſſity f adhering ſo ſtrictiy to the Canon herein, but that a little altera. 
tion may prevent theſe Scruples, either by 8 the Parents to join 
with the Sponſors, or by the Parents publicly deſiring the Sponſors to ehre. 


to Reaſon, that the Parents offer the Child to Baptiſm, and then the Spen- 


after Baptiſm be given in common, to the Parents and Sponſors. 
Theſe things being allowed, I ſee no Obſtruction remaining, as to a full Uni. 
on of the Body of ſuch Diſſenters with us, in all Acts of Divine Worſhip, and 
Chriſtian Communien, as do not reject al Communion 01th 115 as unlawful, 
2. But becauſe there are many of thoſe, who are become zealous Prote. 


arine, although they cannot join with us in worſhip, becauſe they de. 
ny the lawfulneſs of Liturgies, and the right Conſtitution of our 
Churches; their Caſe deſerves ſome conſideration, whether and how far 
they are capable of being made ſerviceable to the common Intereſt, and 10 
the ſupport of the Proteſtant Religion among us? 

To their Cale F anſwer, | 

Firſt, That a general unlimited Toleration to diſſenting Proteſtants, 
will ſoon bring Confuſion among us, and in the end Popery, as I have 
ſhewed already; and a ſuſpenſion of all the penal Laws that relate to Diſ- 
ſenters is the ſame thing with a boundleſs Toleration. 

Secondly, If any preſent Favours be granted to ſuch, in conſideration of 
our circumſtances, and to prevent their conjunction with the Papiſts, for 
general Toleration, (for if ever the Papiſts obtain it, it muſt be under 
their Name) if, I ſay, ſuch favour be thought fit to be ſhewed them, it 
ought to be with fach reſtrictions and limitations, as may prevent the miſ- 
chief which may eaſily follow upon it. For all ſuch Meetings are a perpe- 


no true Churches, that our manner of worſhip is unlawful, and that 
our Church-Government is Anti-chriſtianz and that on theſe accounts 
they ſeparate from us, and worſhip God by themſelves. But if ſuch an "7 
Indulgence be thought fit to be granted, I humbly offer theſe things tocan- Fu 
frderation, | Us | 
1. That none be permitted to enjoy the privilege of it, who do not declare 
that they do hold Communion with our Churches to be unlawful. f 
ir ſeems unreaſonable to allow it to others, and will give countenance to end- 
leſs and cauſeleſs Separations. | OP 
2. That all who enjoy it, beſides taking the Teſt again#t Popery, do ſul- 
ſcribe the Thirty fix Articles of our Faith, becauſe the pretence of thts 
Liberty is joining with us in Points of Faith; aud this may more probaby 
prevent Papiſts getting in among#t them. E | I 
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3. That all ſuch as enjoy it, muſt declare the particular Congregatim 
they are of, and enter their Names before ſuch Commiſhoners 48 ſball be 
authoriſed for that purpoſe; that ſo this may be no pretence for idle, lorfe 
and profane Perſons, never going to any Church at all. 
4. That both Preachers and Congregations be liable to ſevere Penalties, 
if they uſe any bitter or reproachful words, either in Sermons or Writing), 
againft the eſtabliſhed Conſlitution of our Churches ;\betauſe they deli | 
only the freedom of their own Conſciences;, and the uſing this liberty 1! 
diſcover it is not Conſcience, but a turbulent fatious Humour, which makes 


£008 ſeparate from our Conimunion. 4 5 1 
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bk upon the Worſhip eftabliſhed by Law as unlawful. 
6. That no other Penalty be laid on ſuch indulged Perſons, but that of 
Twelve-pence a Sunday for their abſence from the Parochial Churches, 


implained F as an heavy burden, conſidering the liberty they do enjoy 

it, | | 
2 That the Biſhops, as Viſitors appointed by Law, have an exact Ac- 
cunt given to them, of the Rule of their Worſhip and Diſcipline, and of 
al the Perſons belonging to the indulged Congregations, with their Qualities, 
md Places of abode ;,” and that none be 1 5 a Member of any ſuch 
Cmpregation, without acquainting their Viſitor with it, that ſo means 
may be uſed to prevent their leaving our Communion, by giving ſatis- 
fiction to their Scruples. This Power of the Biſhops cannot be ſcrupled 
h them, ſince herein they are conſidered as Commiſſioners appointed by 
Law, | 

8. That no indulged Perſons preſume under ſevere Penalties, to breed up 
Scholars, or to teach Gentlemens Sons Univerſity Learning; becatiſe this 
may be juſtly looked on as a deſign to propagate Schiſm to Poſterity, and to 
ly Foundation for the difturbonce of future Generations. 

II. 4s to the Cafe of the eje&ted Miniſters, I have theſe things to offer, © 

1. That bare ſubſcription of the Thirty fix Articles, concerning Do- 
arinal Points, be not allowed as ſufficient to qualifie any Man for a Living, 
ay Church-preferment, for theſe Reaſons, *© © 

Firſt, Any Lay-man, upon theſe Terms, may not only be capable of a 
Living, but may take upon bim to adminiſter the Sacraments ; which 
was never allowed in any wwell-conſtituted Church in the Chriſtian World. 
ud ſuch an allowance among us, inſtead of ſetling and uniting us, will 
immediately bring things into great confuſion, 0 give mighty advantage 
the Papiſts againſt our Church. Ang we have reaſon to fear, a deſign 
of this Nature, under a pretence of Union of Proteſtants, tends to the 
ubverſ:on of this Church, and t hrowing all t hings into confuſion, which 
a laif will end in Popery. | N 

decondly, This will bring a Faction into the Church, which will more 
endanger it than external oppoſition. For ſuch Men will come. in trium- 
Pantly, having beaten down Three of the Thirty nine Articles, and bein 
n legal poſſeſſion of their Places, will be ready to defie and contemn [bo 
who ſubmitted to the reſt, and to glory in their Conqueſts, and draw Fol- 
mers after them, as the victorious Confeſſors againtt Prelacy and Cere- 
ones. And can they imagine thoſe of the Church of England will ſee 
be reputation of the Church, or their own, to ſuffer ſo much, and not 
Year in their 'own Vindication ? Things are not come to that paſs, nor 
ul they ſuddenly be, that the Friends of the Church of England wil be 
ber afraid, or aſhamed to own ber Cauſe. We do heartily and ſincerely 
* Union with our Brethren, if it may be had on juft and reaſonable 
nt; but they mut not think, that we will give up the Cauſe of the 

urch for it, ſo as to condemn its Conſtitution, or make the Ceremonies 
awful, which have been hitherto obſerved and praftiſed in it. If any 
bedient can be found out for the eaſe of other Mens Conſciences, without 
fe ting on our own F they can be —_ in, without reproach or diſhonour 
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to the Reformation of the Church; I hope no. true Son of the Church , 
England :ll oppoſe it. But if the deſign be to bring them in as 4 Fagi, 
to bridle and control the Epiſcopal Power, by ſetting up forty Biſho * 
a Dioceſe againii one; M it be for them to trample upon the Church , 
England, and not to ſubmit to its Order and Government upon fair i ? 
moderate terms, let them not call this a deſign of” Union, but the pj, 
Law 7s 4 Nu to oppoſe. the Church of England. And what the lu 
_ ceſs of this will be, let wiſe Men judge. | 

Thirdly, If a ſubſcription to Thirty fix Articles ere ſufficient by ty 
Statute 13 El. c. 12. I do not underſtand how by virtue of that Statute ; 
Man is bound publickly to read the Thirty nine Articles in the Church 
and the Teſtimonial of his Subſcription, on pain of being deprived 10 
fafo, if he do not. For the Lord Chief Fuſtice Coke ſaith, That fy, 
ſcription to the Thirty nine Articles is required by force of the Ad 
Parliament, 13 Eliz. c. 12. And be adds, That the Delinquent is dhl 
bled and deprived ipſo fa&o; and that a conditional ſubſcription to then 
was not ſufficient, was reſolved by all the Judges in England. But ln 
a Man ſhould be deprived ipſo facto, for not ſubſcribing, and reading it 
Thirty nine Articles, as appears by the Caſes mentioned in Coke; and 
be required only to ſubſcribe to Thirty fix, by the ſame Statute, is « thiy 
too hard for me to conceive. | 

2. But notwithſtanding this, if any temper can be found out, as to th 
manner of Subſcription, that may give eaſe to the Scruples of our Brethrn 
and ſecure the Peace of” the Church, the deſired Union may be attain 
without that apparent danger of increaſing the Fattions among us. 

And this I ſuppoſe may be done, by an abſolute ſubſcription to all thi 
Articles which concern the Doctrine of the true Chriſtian Faith, and the 
uſe of the Sacraments; and à ſolemn Promiſe under their hand, or$ut 
ſcription of peaceable ſubmiſhon, as to the reft, ſo as not to oppoſe or am 
tradict them, either in Preaching or Writing; upon the ſame penalty a 
they had nat ſubſcribed to the Thirty fix. Which may be a more proballa 
means to keep the Church in quiet, than forcing a more rigorous Subſcript 
on upon them, or leaving them at their full liberty. 

3. As to the other Subſcription required, 1 Jac. to the Three Article 
The firit is provided for, by the Oaths of Allegiance and Supremacy 
The third is the ſame with the Subſcription to the Thirty nine Artick 
And as to the ſecond, about the Book of Common-Prayer, Oc. it ou! 
to be conſidered, Ly . 

(I.) Whether, for the ſatisfaction of the ſcrupulous, ſome more douiſi 
and obſcure Paſſages may not yet be explained or amended £ W heather is 
New Tranſlation of the Pſalms were nat fitter to be uſed, at leaft in f 
rochial Churches? Whether Portions of Canonical Scripture wer- u 
better put inſtead of Apocrypha Leſſons? W hether the Rubrick about d 
vation of Infants, might not be reftored to its former place, in the Office 
Confirmation, and ſo the preſent exceptions againit it be removed? Wi 
ther thoſe expreſſions which. ſuppoſe the ſtrict exerciſe of Diſcipline, 
burying the Dead, ere nat better left at liberty in our preſent Caſe? S 
a Review made by wiſe and peaceable Men, not given to wrath and dl 
puting, may be ſo far from being a diſponour to this Church, that it u 
add to the glory of it. . 

(2.) Upon ſuch @ Review, whether it be not great Reaſon that all? 
ſons who officiate in the Church, be not only tied to a conſtant uſe | 
in all publick Offices, (as ten as they adminiſter them) which th of 
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1 Perſon frequently to do, but to declare at their firſt entrance upon a Pa- 
rochial Charge, their approbat ion of the uſe Mit, after their own reading 
Fit, that ſo the People may not ſuſpeci them to carry on a factious Deſign, 
"nder an outward pretence of Conformity to the Rules of the Church 5 
we in. | 3 „ ö 

(3. Whether ſuch a ſolemn uſing the Liturgy, and Approbation and 
Promiſe of the uſe of it, may not be ſufficient, inſtead of the late Form 
F declaring their Aſſent and Conſent, which hath been ſo much ſcrupled 
by our Eret hren? 10 

Theſe are all the ay which appear to me reaſonable to be allowed in 
irder to an Union, and which I ſuppoſe may be granted without detriment 
jr diſhonour to our Church. There are other things very deſirable towards 
th; happineſs and flouriſhing of this Church, as the 2 of Diſci- 
line in Parochial Churches, in a due ſubordination to the Biſhop; the 
iforming the Eeclefiaſtical Courts as to Excommunication, without pre- 
judice to the excellent Profeſſion F the Civil Law; the builging of more 
Churches in great Pariſhes, eſpecially about the City of London; the re- 
rreuching Pluralities; the ſtrifineſs and ſolenmity of Ordinations ; the 
naking a Book of Canons ſuitable to this Age, for the better regulating 
the Converſations of the Clergy. Such things as theſe, might facilitate 
our Union, and make our Church, in ſpite of all its Enemies, become a 
praiſe in the whole earth. 

The Zeal ] have for the true Proteſtant Religion, for the Honour o 
this Church, and for a firm Union among Brethren, hath tranſported me 
bejond the bounds of a Preface , which I do now conclude with my hearty 
Prayers to Almighty God, that he, who is the God of Peace, and the 
Fountain of Wiſdom, would ſo direct the Counſels of thoſe in authority, 
nd incline the hearts of the People, that we may neither run into a Wil- 
derneſs of Confuſion, nor be driven into the Abyſs of Popery; but that 
the true Religion being preſerved among us, we may with one heart and 
nnd ſerve the only true God, through his only Son Jeſus Chriſt the Prince 
of Peace, and our alone Advocate and Mediator. Amen. 
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PART I. 


An Hiſtorical Account of the Riſe and Progreſs of 
Separation. 


F 1. No Separation in the beginning of the Reformation, although thi! 
were then the ſame . Reaſons which are now pleaded. & 2. Ou 
Terms of Communion being the ſame which were required by the Ma. 
tyra in Queen Mary's days. F. 3. A true account of the Trouble: if 
f rancford. Mr. B's miſtake about them. F. 4. The firſt cauſes of th 
g 5. The Reaſons of Hoon), them at the 
time of Reformation. & 6. The Tendencies to Separation checked by Ben 
and other Reformed Divines abroad, S 7, The Heats of the Nonconfir 
miſts gave occaſion to Separation, & 8. Their zeal againſt it notwith- 
ſtanding ;, their repreſenting the ſinfulneſs and miſchief of it. g 9, 10. 
The true ſtate of the Controverſie between the Separatiſts and Nonconfir- 
oniſts. F 11. Their Anſwers to the Separatiſts Reaſons. & 12. There 
greſs of Separation. The Schiſms and Diviſions among the Separatiſis tie 
occaſion of Independency. That makes Separation more inexcuſable, 
owning ſome of our Churches to be true Choke F 13. The miſchie| 
zwhich followed Independency both abroad, and F 14. hither into Eng: 
land. F 15. The Controverſie ſtated between the Divines of the Aſſenty 
and the Diſſenting Brethren, F 16. The Cauſe of the Aſſembly giw 
up by the pros Diſſemters. F 17. The old Nonconformiſts Juagnet 
of the unlawfulneſs of mens FRE here, when forbidden by Law! 
Fully cleared from ſome late Objefions. ; 


' diſlike of our Ceremonies. 


* my 


troverſie, it will be neceſſary to premiſe theſe tv 

Things., | 

| I. That although the preſent Reaſons for Separatii 
wortld have held from the begining of our Reformation, yet no ſuch thi" 
was then praiſed, or allowed, by thoſe who were then moſt zealous ſ# 
Reformation, e 


— | | | | 2. That 
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2. That when Separation began, it was moſt vehemently oppoſed by thoſe 
Non-conformiſts who diſliked many things in — Church, EY — jg 
urther Reformation, And from a true Account of the State of the Con- 
rroverſie then, it will appear, that the Principles owned by them, do 
overthrow the preſent practice of Separation among us. 
In the making out of theſe, I ſhall give a full account of the Riſz 
and Progreſs of this Controverſie about Separation from the Communion of 
our Churc 6 | 2 
I. That although the preſent Reaſons for 2 would haue held 
from the beginning of the Reformation, yet no ſuch thing was then Practi- 
ſel, or allowed by thoſe who were then moſt zealous for Reformation, By 
Separation we mean nothing elſe, but Withdrawing from the conſtant Com- 
munon of fur Church, and joyning . with ſeparate Congregations for great- 
er Purity of Worſhip, and better means of Edification. By the preſent Rea- 
{ms for Separation we underſtand ſuch as are at this day inſiſted on, by 
thoſe who pretend to juſtifie theſe Practices; and thoſe are ſuch, as make 
the Terms of Communion with our Church to be unlawful. And not one 
of all thoſe, which my Adverſaries at this time hope to juſtifie the pre- 


ſent Separation by, but would have had as much force in the beginning 


of the Reformation. For our Church ſtands on the ſame Grounds; uſeth 
the ſawe Ceremonies (only fewer ;) preſcribes the ſame Liturgy (only 
more corrected;) hath the ſame conſtitution and frame of Government; 
the ſame defect of Diſcipline; the ſame manner of appointing parochial 
Miniſters ; and at leaſt as effectual means of Edification, as there were 
when the Reformation was firſt eſtabliſhed. And what advantage there 
is, in our preſent circumſtances, as to the Number, Diligence and Learn- 


ing of our allowed Preachers; as to the retrenching of ſome Ceremo- 


we have ſeen follow the practice of Separation, do all make it much more 
unreaſonable now, than it had been then, WY 

$28. II. It cannot be denied, that there were different apprehenſions 
concerning ſome few things required by our Church in the beginnings of 
the Reformation; but they were ſuch things, as are the leaſt ſcrupled 
now, Rogers refuſed the wearing of 2 ſquare Cap, and Tippet, &c. un- 


% Difference were made between the Popiſh Prieſts and ours. Hooper 


uſe of them. Bucer, and ſome others, diſliked ſome things in the firſt 
Common-Prayer-Book of Edward the Sixth, which were corrected in the 


little or no diffatisfaQion left in the Members of our Church; at leaſt, 
4 to thoſe things which arg go made the grounds of Separation. For 
ve read of none, who 4 el the conſtant uſe of the Liturgy, or to com- 
ply with thoſe very fewTeremonies which were retained, as the Croſs 
in Paptiſm, and Kneeling at the Communion, which are now thought ſuch 
bugbears to ſcare People from our Communion, and make them cry out 
in ſuch a dreadful manner of the Miſchief of Impoſitions;, as though the 
Church muſt unavoidably be broken in pieces by the weight and burden 
of two or three ſuch inſupportable Ceremonies. Now we are told, That 
i 15 unreaſonable that any ſpould create @ neceſſity of Separation, and then 


de any new Terms of Communion, or alter'd the old ones? No - the 
| - fame 
| 


nies, and the Explication of the meaning of others; as to the Miſchiefs 


Second : So that upon the Review of the Liturgy there ſeemed to be 


As and 
Monuments 
Vol. 3. 


it firſt ſerupled the Epiſcopal Habits, but he ſubmitted afterwards to the p. 131. 


Miſchief of 
Impoſations 


tmplain of an Impoſſibility of Union. By whom? At what time? In Preface. 
What manner was this neceſſity of Separation created? Hath our Church 
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ſame Author faith, It is perpetuating the old Conditions, and Venturing 


our Peace in an old Worn-eaten Bottom, wherein it muſt certainly mil: 
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carry | 
Not to inſiſt on his way of Expreſſion, in calling the Reformation | 
an old Worm-eaten Bottom; which ill becomes them that would now he ; 
held the moſt zealous Proteſtants. I would only know, if thoſe Ty, 
of Communion which were impoſed by the Martyrs, and other Refor. f 
mers, and which are only continued by us, do, as this Author faith f 
Create a Neceſſity of Separation; how then it came to paſs, that. in all [ 
King Edward's Days, there was no ſuch thing as Diviſion in our Church ſ 
| about them ? | g 
1 Feſhſuit a- And even Dr. Ames, who ſearched: as carefully as any into this mar. v 
= nc gy ter, can bring no other Inſtances of any differences then, but thoſe f it 
= 467. = Rogers and Hooper : he adds indeed, That Ridley and others agreed ü 
1 with Hooper. Wherein? What, in oppoſing our Ceremonies, when * 
4 Hooper himſelf yielded in that which he at firſt ſcrupled > No, but there ir 
I | was a perfect reconciliation between them, before they ſuffered. And what ſy 
4 then? Is there any the leaſt colour of Evidence, that before that Recon- ” 
iff ciliation, either Hooper or Rogers held ſeparate Aſſembles from the Con- VV 
| formiſts, or that Ridley ever receded from his ſtedfaſt adhering to the 2 
Orders of this Church? This is then a very mean Artifice, and diſingenu- L 
ous Inſinuation. For- although Ridley, in his Letter to Hooper, out of his W: 
great Modeſty and Humility, ſeems to take the blame upon himſelf, by G 
attributing the greater Wiſdom to Hooper in that difference; yet he doth WM ' fo 
not retra& his Opinion, but only declares the hearty love that he bore to W. 
him, for his conſtancy in the Truth. Neither do we find that ever Hoopy, It 
repented of his Submiſſion, to which he was ſo earneſtly perſuaded, bothby 21 
Pet. Mar- Peter Martyr, and Martin Bucer; and Peter Martyr in his Letter to Bucer ha 
Ye condemns his frowardneſs, and faith, That this cauſe was by no mean; 7a 
Hopers, approved by the wiſer and better ſort of Men. But Ames faith, Mr. Brad. Di, 
Sen, ford might have been added, who calleth forked Caps and Tippets, Ant- by 
3 p. chriſtian Pelf and Baggage. Suppole this were true, it proves no more reſt 
708. than that a good Man had an unreaſonable Scruple, and ſuch as is 4 
thought ſo by our Brethren themſelves at this day. But did he ever WW tho: 
divide the Church on ſuch an account as this? Did he ſet up ſeparate WW tp: 
Congregations, becaule a ſquare Cap and a Tippet would not go down with WW ts . 
him? No, he was a far better Man than to do ſo. But if the whole WW be 
words had been ſet down, the ſeeming force of theſe words had been MN 2i/ 
43s ang taken away, for they are theſe; The cognizance of the Lord ftandeth t , 
Mon. Vol. in forked Caps, Tippets, ſhaven Crowns, or fuch other Bag gage and Ani. ſor 
3 F. 319. chriſtian pelf, but in ſuffering for he Lord's fake, i. e. it is more a Mark of i the 
God's Service to ſuffer Martyrdom as a. , than to be at eaſe 8 vhi 
a Romiſh Prieſt, for he puts them althogether, Waps, Tippers, and ſbaven Wh «/ 
Crowns. And what is this to the Impoſetions of our Church, or Separat: bon, 
on on the account of them? Dr. Ames knew too much, to pretend to any Wi 42y;, 
think like that in thoſe Times; for there was no ſuch thing as Sh ful, 
tion from our Church then heard of, on the account of theſe dividing MM Bil 
 Imbpoſitions. Some furious Anabaptiſts it may be, or ſecret Papiſts then I and 
Kidley'sAr- had ſeparate Meetings, of which Ridley bids enquiry to be made in he Sib 
ndes ot Vi. Articles of Viſitation ; but no Proteſtants, none that joined in the Aich Men 
1550. of our Faith, and Subſtantials of Religion with our Church, as Dr. 0. ay 
ata 


2 _ ws, peaks, did then apprehend "wy neceſſity of Separation from it; not jr 
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the ſake of the aerial Sign f the Croſs ; nor kneeling at the Communion ʒ 

nor the religious obſervation of Holy-days ;, nor the conſtant uſe of the Li- 

urg y; nor any one of all the particulars mentioned by Dr. O. which, p. 35, 37. 
he faith, makes our Communion unlawful, and ſeparation from it to be ne- 

:://ary. How come theſe Terms to be ſo unlawful now, which were 

ten approved by ſuch holy, learned, and excellent Men as our firſt Re- 

mers? Were they not arrived to that meaſure of Attainments, or Com- 
prebenfion of the Truths of the Goſpel, that Men in our Age are come to? 

ls it credible, that Men af ſo great integrity, ſuch indefatigable induſtry, 

ſuch profound judgment, as Cranmer and Ridley, who were the Heads 

of the Reformation, ſhould diſcern no ſuch ſufulneſs in theſe things, 

which now every diſſenting Artificer can cry out upon as wnlawful? Is 

it poſſible, that Men that fifted every thing with ſo much care them- 
ſelves, and made uſe of the beſt help from others, and begg'd the Di- 

vine Aſſiſtance, ſhould ſo fatally miſcarry in a matter of ſuch mighty 
importance to the Souls of Men ? Could not Latimer, or Bradford, or 

ſuch holy. and. mortified Men as they, diſcern ſo much as a More of 
unlawfulneſs in thoſe Times, which others eſpy ſuch Beams in now? 

What makes this wonderful difference of eye-fight > Were they under 

2 cloudy, and dark, and Fewiſh Diſpenſation; and all the clear Goſpel 

Light of Diviſ-on and Separation reſerved for our Times? Did they want 

warmth and zeal for Religion, who burnt at the Stake for it? Doth 

God reveal his Will to the meek, the humble, the inquiſitive, the re- 

'folute Minds? And would he conceal ſuch weighty things from thoſe 

who were ſo defirous to find the Truth, and fo reſolved to adhere to 

it? If Dioceſan Epiſcopacy,' and the Conſtitution of our Church were ſuch 

an wlawful thing, as ſome now make it, it is ſtrange ſuch Men ſhould 

have no ſuſpicion of it, no not when they went to ſuffer > For as H. Facws An- 
Jacob, the old Nonconformi#t, ſaith, in anſwer to Johnſon the Separatif, luer to 


Did not M, Cranmer, bold himſelf for Arch-Biſbop fill, and that be 2. 
y the Pope unjuſtly and unſuſficientiy depoſed, and by Queen Mary forcibly 


reſtrained from it Did he ever repent of holding that Office to his death 2 

4%%ĩ did not Ridley ſtand upon his Right to the Biſhoprick of London, 

though ready to dis? Latimer, though he renounced his Biſboprick, yet he 

tept bis Miniſtry, and never repented him of it. Philpot never diſliked 

his Archdeaconng ;, yea, when be refuſed bloody Bonner, yet he appealed to 

bs Ordinary, the Biſhop of Wincheſter. The like mind is to be ſeen in 

Biſhop Farrar. Andigenerally, whoſoever were Miniſters then of the Pre- 

lats Ordination, they never renounced it, though they died Martyrs. Fohn- 

ſm indeed quotes ſame Paſſages of Bradford, Hooper and Bale againſt . 
the Hierarchy; but he notoriouſly miſapplies the words of Bradford, his ninth 
vhich are, The time was, chen the Pope was out of England, but not Reaſon. 

«/ Popery; which he would have underſtood of the Times of Reforma- g,,4ras 
lon, under Edward VI. whereas he ſpeaks them expreſly of King Henry's Confer. 
das. And it is not credible, Hooper ſhould think the Hierarchy unlaw- Mi 4% 
ful, who (as it is generally believed) had the adminiſtration of two and 3n. 
bilhopricks at once. Bale's words were ſpoken in Henry VIII. his time, 1 * 2 
and could not be meant of a Proteſtant Hierarchy, for he was after a 

biſbop himſelf, But H. Jacob anſwers to them all, That ſuppoſing theſe Facob's an- 
Men diſliked the Hierarchy, it made the ſtronger againft the Principles of fer, f. 5s. 
Saration : Seeing for all that, they did not refuſe to communicate and 


partate with them then as true Chriſtians. And that not only A, 
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Tongue. Upon an Addreſs made to the Senate, this requeſt was gran- 


ſung, the People were diſmiſſed with the Bleſſing. By which we ſee, 


cies they enjoy'd, and acquainted them with what they had done; it 


the. Magiſtrates did not require them to be ſtrictly tied up to the French 


 defire to be aſſured from them, that if they removed thither, they ſoouls | 
| all join in the ſame Order of Service concerning Religion, which 045 1 


England, latt ſet forth by King Edward. 'To this the Congregarin of 


and at certain ſeaſons, but they maintained conſtant and fixed Communicy 
with our Church, as the Members of it. | * | 
Sect. 3. Thus matters ſtood as to communion with our Church in the 
days of Edward VI. but as ſoon as the Perſecution began in Queen 114. 
7y's time, great numbers were forced to betake themſelves to forei 
parts, whereof ſome went to Zurick, others to Baſil, others to Straſburg, 
and others to Frankford. Grindal, in a Letter to B. Ridley, faith, the) 
were nigh an hundred Students and Miniſters then in exile: Theſe, with 
the People in all other Places, Geneva excepted, kept to the Order 
eſtabliſhed in our Church; but at Frankford ſome began to be very buſi 
in reforming our Liturgy, leaving out many things, and adding others, 
which occaſioned the following Troubles of Frankford. The true ground 
whereof is commonly much miſ-repreſented. Mr, Baxter faith, The 
difference was between thoſe which firove for the Engliſh Liturgy, and 
others that were for a free way of praying, 1. e. as he explains it, fron 
the preſent ſenſe and habit of the Speaker; but that this is a great mi. 
ſtake, will appear from the account publiſhed of them, A. D. 1575. by 
one that was a Friend to the Diſſenting Party. From which it appears, 
that no ſooner were the Engliſh arriv'd at Frankford, but the Miniſter of 
the French Congregation there, came to them, and told them, he had 
odtained from the Magiſtrates the freedom of a Church for thoſe who 
came out of England, but eſpecially for the French; they thanked him 
and the Magiſtrates for ſo much kindneſs, but withal let them under. 
ſtand this would be little benefit to the Engliſh, unleſs they might have 
the liberty of performing all the Offices of Religion in their own 


ted them; and they were to make uſe of the French Church at different 
times, as the French and they could agree, but with this expreſs Proviſo, MW 
that they ſhould not diſſent from the French in Dactrine, or Ceremonies, lei 
they ſhould thereby miniſter occaſion of offence. But afterwards, it ſeems, 


Ceremonies, ſo they did nnitually agree. Upon this, they peruſed the 
Engliſh Order, and endeavour'd to bring it as near as they could to the 
French Model, by leaving out the Reſponſes, the Litany, Surplice, and 
many other things, and adding a larger Confeſſion, more ſuitable to the 
State and Time; after which a Pſalm was ſung ; then the. Miniſter, after 
a ſhort Prayer for Divine Aſſiſtance, (according to Calvin's Cuſtom ) was 
to proceed to the Sermon, which being ended, then followed a general 
Prayer for all Eſtates, particularly for England, ending with the Lord's: 
Prayer; and ſo repeating the Articles of the Creed, and another Fain 


here was not the leaſt controverſie, whether a Laturg y or not; but he- 
ther the Order of Service was not to be accommodated, as much 48 
might be, to the French Model. However, when they ſent to the Eng- 
liſh in other Places to reſort thither, by reaſon of the great Convenien 


gave great offence to them, which they expreſſed in their Letters. Thoſe 


of Zurick ſent them word, They determined to uſe no other Order, th" 
that wobich was laft eſtabliſhed in England; and in another Letter, 159 


" Frankfort 
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gyuntford returned anſwer, That they could not, in all points, warrant 
the full uſe of the Book of Service, which they impute to their preſent 
Cramſtances, in which they ſuppoſe ſuch Alterations would be allom- 
145 but they intended not hereby to deface the worthy Laws and Ordinan- 

% of King Edward. Theſe learned Men of Straſburg, underſtanding 
heir reſolutions, fend Grindal to them, with a Letter ſubſcribed b 
Gxteen, wherein they intreat them, To reduce the Engliſh Church there, 

u much as poſfible, to the Order lately ſet forth in England, left, ſay they, 

hy much altering of the ſame, they ſhould ſeem to condemn the chief” Au- 
thors thereof, who, as they now ſuffer, ſo are they moft ready to confirm 
that fact wth the price of their Bloods ;, and ſhould alſo both give occaſion 

% our Adverſaries to accuſe our Doctrine of imperfection, and us of muta- 
bility and the godly to doubt of that truth wherein before they were per- 
ſuaded, and to hinder their coming thither, which before they had purpo- 
el. And to obtain their deſire, they tell them, They had ſent Perſons 

fir that end, to negotiate this Affair with the Magiſtrates, and, in caſe 
they obtained their Requeſt, they promiſed to come and join with them; 
and they did not queſtion the Engliſh in other Places would do the ſame. 
Notwitnſtanding the weight of theſe Reaſons, and the deſireableneſs of 
their Brethrens company in that time of exile, they perſiſt in their for- 
mer Reſolutions,” not to have the entire Engliſh Liturgy ; for by this 
time Knox was come from Geneva, being choſen Miniſter of the Congre- 
zation; However, they returned this anſwer to Straſburg, That they made page 19. 
x little alteration as was poſſible , for, certain Ceremonies the Country 
would not bear; and they did not diſſent from thoſe which lie at the ran- 
ſon of their Bloods. for the Doctrine, whereof they have made a moit or- 
th Confeſſion. About this time, ſome ſuggeſted, that they ſhould take Page 21. 
the Order of Geneva, as fartheit from ſuperſtition ;, but Knox declined 
ts, till they had adviſed with the learned Men at Straſburg, Zurick, 
nden, &c. knowing, that the Odium of it would be thrown upon him. 
but finding their Zeal and Concernment for the ' Engliſh Liturgy, he, 
with Vhitting ham, and ſorne others, drew up an Abſtratt of it, and ſent 

t to Calvin, defiring his Judgment of it. Who, upon peruſal of it, calvin, Ey. 
being throughly heated in a Cauſe that ſo nearly concerned him, writes 164. 
a very ſharp Letter, directed to the Brethren at Frankford; gently rebu- 
king them for their 1ſeaſonable Contentions about theſe matters, but ſe- 
\jerely reproving the Engliſh Divines, who ſtood up for the Engliſh Li- 
ung j, when the Model of Geneva ſtood" in competition with it. And 
et, after all his Cenſures of it, he confeſſes, the things he thought mor? 
nj, were tolerable z but he blames them, F they did not chuſe a better, 
when they might chuſe ; but he gives not the leaſt encouragement to Se- 
poration if it were continued; and he declares for his own part, how 
tale he was to yield in all indifferent things, ſuch as external" Rites are. 
and he was ſo far, in his Judgment, from being for free Aw or ma- 

g the conſtant uſe f aLiturgy a ground of Separation, as Dr. O. doth, 
kat when he delivered his Opinion, with the greateſt freedom, to the 
ben Protecton, about the beſt method of Reformation, he declares, That xy. 55. 
e did mightily approve à certain Form, from which Men ought not to vary, 
th to prevent the inconveniencies which ſome Mens folly would betray 
ben to, in the free way of praying; and to manifeſt the general conſent 
i the Churches in their Prayers; and to ſtop the vain affectation of ſome, 
Wo love to be ſuewing ſome new things. Let Mr. Br. now judge, whe- 
her it were likely that the Controverſie then at Frankford, Was; as he 
21 | Ppp faith, 
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the Mar- 


yrs, p. 60. England, but they received nem impreſſions from the places whither they 


faith Grindel, in his Letter to Biſhop Ridley, The Church at Frankford 


faith, between them that were for the Engliſh Liturg y, and others that 
were for a free way of praying; when Calvin, to whom the Diſſents, 
appealed, was ſo much, in his Judgment, againſt the latter. And it 
pears, by Calvin's Letter to Cox, and his Brethren, that the State of ti 
Cafe at Frankford had not been truly repreſented to him; which made 
him write with greater ſharpneſs than otherwiſe he would have done. 
and he expreſſes his ſatisfact ion, that the matter was ſo compoſed among 
them, when by Dr. Cox his means, the Engliſh-Liturs y was Drought 
into uſe at Frankford. And to excuſe himſelf for his liberal Cenſurez 
before, he mentions Lights, as required by the Book, which were ng 
in the ſecond Liturgy of Edward the Sixth. So that either they de 
ceived him, who ſent him the Ab/traft;, or he was put to this miſers. 
ble ſhift to defend himſelf ; the matter being ended contrary to his ex. 
pectation. For, although upon the receipt of Calbin's Letter, the O- 
der of Geneva had like to have been preſently voted in, yet there being | 
ſtill ſome faſt Friends to the Engliſh-Service, they were fain to com. 
romiſe the matter, and to make uſe of a mixt Form for the preſen;, 
Kr Dr. Cox, and others, coming thither from England, and miſliking 
theſe Alterations, declared, That they were for having e ee of an 
Engliſh Church there; and ſo they began the Litam next Sunday; which 
put Anox into ſo great a rage, that inſtead of purſuing his Text, (which 
was directly contrary ) he made it his buſineſs, to lay open the naked; 
of our Church, as far as his Wit and Ill-Will would carry him. He 
charged the Service-Book with Superſtition, Impurity, and Imperftdim; 
and the Governors of our Church with ſlackneſs in Reformation, want of 
Diſcipline, with the buſineſs of Hooper, allowing. Pluralities; all the il 
things he could think on. When Cox and his Party, (with whom, at 
this time, was our excellent Fewel ) were admitted among them, they 
preſently forbad Anox having any thing farther to do in that Congregs- 
tion; who being complained of ſoon after for Treaſon againſt the Emperor 
in a Book by him publiſhed, he was forced to leave the City, and to n. 
tire to Geneva, whither moſt of his Party followed him. And thus 


was well quieted by the Prudence f Mr. Cox, and others, which met 
there for that pou ns 

ſerved by the Author of the Life of Biſbop Jewel, (be- 
fore his Works) that this Controverſis was not carried with them ou 


went. For as thoſe who were Exiles in Henry the Eighth's time, ( 

rticularly Hooper, who lived many years in Switzerland ) brought 
_ with them a greater liking of the Church's Model, where they 
had lived, (which being ſuch as their Country would bear, they ſupp. 
ſed to be nearer Apoſtolical Simplicity, being fat enough from any thing 
of Pomp, or Ceremony) which created in them an averſion to the Urs 
ments and Veſtments here uſed : So now, upon this new Perſecutior 
thoſe who had friendſhip at Geneva, as Knox and Whittinobam, or were 
otherwiſe much obliged by thoſe of chat way, as the other Engliſb wert 
who came firſt to Frankford, were ſoon poſſeſſed with a greater likin 
of their Model of Divine Service, than of our own. And when Me 
are once engaged in Parties, and ſeveral Intereſts, it is à very hard mil 
ter to remove the Prejudices which they have taken in, eſpecially une 
they have great Abettors, and ſuch, whoſe Authority goes beyond f 
Reaſon with them. This is the true Foundation of thoſe/unhappy D® 
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ferences which have ſo long continued among us, about the Orders and 
C-remonies of our Church. For when Calvin and ſome others found, that 
their Counſel was not like to be followed in our Reformation, our Biſhops 
proceeding more out of reverence to the ancient Church, than mere p- 
toſcion to Fopery, ( which ſome other Reformers made their Rules) they 
did not ceaſe, by Letters, and other ways, to inſinuate, that our Refor- 
nation was imperfect, as long as any of the Dregs of Popery remained. 
do they called the tſe of thoſe Ceremonies, which they could not deny 
to have been far more ancient than the great Apoſtaſie of the Roman 
Church. Calvin, in his Letter to the Protector, avows this to be the beſt 
Rule of Reformation, Togo as far from Popery as they could; and there- 


fore what Habits and Ceremonies had been abuſed in the time of” Popery J 


were to be removed, leit others were hardned in their Superſtition thereby : 
but at laſt he yields to this moderation in the caſe, That ſuch Cerems- 
nies might be retained as were eaſie, and fitted to the Capacities of the 
People, provided they were not ſuch, as had their beginning from the De- 
vil, or Antichrift, i. e. were not firſt begun in the time of Popery. Now 
by this Rule of Moderation our Church did proceed; for it took away 
all thoſe Ceremonies which were of late invention. As in Baptiſm, of 
all the multitude of Rites in the Roman Church, it reſerved, in the 
Second Liturgy, only the Croſs after Baptiſm, which was not ſo uſed in 
the Roman Church, for there the Sign of the Croſs is uſed in the Scrmti- 
mes before Baptiſm; and the anointing with the Chryſm in vertice after 
It; inſtead of theſe, our Church made clioice of the Sign of the Croſs 
after Baptiſm being of uncontrolable Antiquity, and not ufed till the 
Child is baptized. In the Eucharift, inſtead of fifteen Ceremonies re- 
quired in the Church of Rome, our Church hath only appointed Kneeling. 
| lay appointed, for although Kneeling at the elevation of the Ho#, be Bonavent. 
lnctly required by the Raman Church, yet in the Act of receiving it is in V. 2. 
not; (as manifeſtly appears by the Pope's manner of receiving, which is 4rge!. Rec- 
wt Aneeling, but either Sitting, as it was in Bonaventure's time; or after Fe 
te faſpion of Sitting, or a little leaning upon bis Throne, as he doth at this nie 
ly ) therefore our Church taking away the adoration at the elevation, — * . 
kit it ſhould ſeem to recede from the practice of Auriquity, which re- 38. 
cewed the Euchariſt in the poſture of adoration then uſed, hath appoin- 
td Kneeling to be obſerved. of all Communicants. Inſtead of the great 
number of conſecrated Veſiments in the Raman Church, it only retained 
a plain linen Garment, which was unqueſtionably uſed in the Times of 
dt. Hierome, and St. Auguſtin. And laſtly, As to the Epiſcopal Habits, 
hey are retained only as a Mark of diſtinction of a certain Order of 
Men; the colour of the Chimere being changed from ſcarlet to black: 
le are now the Ceremonies, about which all the noiſe and ſtir hath 

een made in our Church; and any ſober, conſidering Man, free from 
Fillion and prejudice, would ſtand amazed at the clamoùr and diſtur- 
knce which hath been made in this Church, and is at this Day, about 
de intolerable Miſebief of theſe. Impoſitions. | 

dect. 5. But the moſt material Queſtion they ever aſk, is, Why were 
* few retained by our Reformers, which were then diſtaflfi to ſome 
Weſtants, and were like to prove the occaſion of fits Contentions ? 

| will here give a juſt. and true account of the Reaſons which indu- 
&d our — either to retain or to appoint thefe Ceremonies, and 
n proceed. 18 3 
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478 The Unreaſonableneſs of Separation. Parr | 
I. Out of a due reverence to antiquity. They would hereby convinge 
the Papiſts they did put a difference between the groſs and intolerable 
Superſtitions of Popery, and the innocent Rites and Prattices which were 
obſerved in the Church before. And what could more harden the pa. 
pifts, than to ſee Men put no difference between theſe ? It is an unſpe,. 
kable advantage which thofe do give to the Papiſto, who are for refer. 
ming 1600 years backward, and when they are pinch'd with a Teſting, 
ny of Antiquity, preſently cry out of the Myſtery f Iniquity Working in 
the Apoſtles times; as though every thing which they difliked, were z 
art of it. Next to the taking up Arms for Religion, which made Men 
ook on it as a Faction and Deſign, there was ſcarce any thing gave ſo 
great a check to the Progreſs of the Reformation in France, ef] pecially 
among learned and moderate Men, as the putting no difference betweey 
the Clorapelete of Popery, and the innocent Cuſtoms of the ancient Church. 
For the time was when many great Men there, were very inclinable 
to a Reformation; but when they ſaw the Reformers oppoſe the un- 
doubted Practices of Antiquity, equally with the modern Corruptions, they 
caſt them off, as Men guilty of an unreafonable humour of Innovation, 
as may be ſeen in Thuanus, and Fran. Baldwin's Ecclefraſtical Comments. 
ries, and his Anſwers to Calvin and Bega. But our Reformers, altho 
they made the Scripture the only Rule of Faith, and rejected all things 
repugnant thereto, yet they deſigned not to make a Transformation of 1 
Church, but a Reformation of it; by reducing it as near as they could, 
to that ſtate it was in, under the firſt Chriſtian Emperors, that were ſound 
in Religion; and therefore they retained theſe few Ceremonies, as Badge: 
of the reſpe& they bore to the- ancient Church. ; 
II. To manifeft the Fuſtice and Equity of the Reformation, by letting 
their Enemies fee, they did not break Communion with them for mere in- 
different things. For ſome of the popiſh Biſhops of that time were ſub- 
tle and learned Men, as Gardiner, Heath, Tonſtall, &c. and nothing 
would have rejoiced them more, than to have ſeen our Reformers boggle 
at ſuch Ceremonies as theſe; and they would have made mighty advan- 
tage of it among the People. Of which we have a clear inſtance in the 
caſe of Biſhop Hooper's ſcrupling the Epiſcopal Veſtments. Peter Mariy, 
tells him plainly, That ſuch needleſs ſcrupuloſity would be a great hin 
drance to the Reformation. For, ſaith he, ſince the People are with dif 
culty enough brought to things neceſſary, i we once declare things indiſi. 
rent to be unlawful, they will have no patience to hear us any longer. 41d 
withal, hereby we condemn other reformed Churches, and thoſe ancient 
Churches, which have hitherto been in great eſteem. 2 
III. To ſhew their conſent with other Proteſtant Churches, which di 
allow and practice the ſame, or more Ceremonies, as the Lutheran 
Calvin, Ep. Churches generally did. And even Calvin himſelf, in his Epiſtle to S. 
_ ad CO dolet, declared, That be was for reſtoring the face of the ancient Church; 
ce Refore and in his Book of the true way of Reformation, he ſaith, He would 
mat. c. 16. contend about Ceremonies, not only thoſe which are for decency, but thoſe 
2 17%. That are ſymbolical. OEcolampadius looked on the geſture at the Saft 
Bucer. ment as indifferent. . Bucer thought the uſe of the Sign of the Croſs cin 
Script. ang · Baptiſm neither indecent. nor unprofitable. Since. therefore, ſo great? 
p. 479% number of Proteſtant Churches uſed the ſame Ceremonies; and the ci 
Leaders of other reformed Churches thought them not imlam faul, our fi 
Reformers for this, and the foregoing Reaſons, thought it fit to 7e 
them, as long as they were ſo few, ſo eaſie both to be praiſed and * 
derſtood. Sc 7 o. 
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Part I. The Unreaſonableneſs of Separation. 479 
Sect. 6. But the impreſſions which had been made on ſome of our 
Divines abroad, did not wear off at their return home, in the beginning 
of Queen Elizabeth's Reign. For they retained a ſecret diſlike of many 
things in our Church; but the AZ? of A being paſſed, and the 
uſe of the Liturgy ſtrictly en joined ; I do not find any Separation made 
then on the account of it; no, not by the diſſenting Brethren, that with- 
drew from Frankford to Geneva. Knox was forbidden to preach here, 
becauſe of ſome perſonal Reflections on the Queen; but Whittingham, 
Sampſon, Gilby, and others accepted of Preferment and Employment in 
the Church. The Biſhops, at firſt, ſhewed kindneſs to them, on the 
account of their forward and zealous preaching, which, at that time 
was very needful, and therefore many of them were placed in London. 
Where, having gained the People by their zeal and diligence in preach- Dialogue 
ing, they took occaſion to let fall at firſt their diſlike of the Ceremonies, _ ry 
and a defire of a farther Reformation of our Liturgy; but finding that parwick, 
they had gained ground, they never ceaſed, till by inveighing againſt jm Ce. 
the Livery of Antichrift, as they called the Veſtments and Ceremonies, 5-0 NE, 5. 
they had inflamed the People to that degree, that Gilby. himſelf inſinu- 
ates, That if they had been let alone à little longer, they would have ſba- 
ten the Conſtitution of this Church. This was the firſt occaſion of preſſing 
Uniformity with any rigor, and therefore ſome examples were thought 
fit to be made for the warning of others. But as kindneſs made them 
preſumptuous, ſo this ſeverity made them clamorous, and they ſent bit- 
ter complaints to Geneva. Bega, after much importunity, undertook to 
give an anſwer to them; which being of great conſequence to our pre- 
{ent buſineſs, I ſhall here give a fuller account of it. We are then to 
underſtand, that about this time, the diſſenting Party being exaſperated, 
by the ſelencing ſome of their moſt buſie Preachers, began to have 5 Beza Epiſt, 
rate Meetings: This Beza takes notice of in his Epiſtle to Grindal, Bi- s. 
ſhop of London; and it appears, by an Examination taken before him, 
20" of June, 1567, of certain Perſons, who were accuſed not only for £+A + 
abſenting themſelves from their Pariſh-Churches, but for gathering together, -+ "yl 
and making Aſſemblies, uſing Prayers and Preachings, and miniſtring Sa- 
craments among themſelves, and hiring a Hall in London, under pretence 
of a Wedding, for that purpoſe. 5 
The Biſhop of London firſt rebuked them for their lying Pretences, and 
then told them, That in this ſevering themſelves from the Society of other 
Ubriſtians, they not only en them, but alſo the whole ſtate of 
the Church reformed in King Edward's days, which was well reformed ac- 
crding to the word of God; yea, and many good Men have ſhed their 
blood for the ſame, which your doings condemn. Have ye not, faith he, 
the Goſpel truly preached, and the Sacraments 1 accordingly, and 
gud order kept, although we differ from other Churches in Ceremonies, 
ond in indifferent things, which lie in the Prince's power to command for 
order ſake? To which one of them anſwered, That as long as they might 
bave the Word freely preached, and the Sacraments adminiſtred, without 
ive preferring F idolatrous Gear about it, they never aſſembled together 
n Houſes : but their Preachers being diſplaced by Law for their Non- 
onformity, they be- thought themſelves what was beft for them to do; 
ond calling to mind, there was a Congregation there in the days of Queen 
Mary, which followed the Order of Geneva, they took up that, and this 
Book and Order, faith he, we hold. Another anſwered, That they did 
"8 refuſe Communion for preaching the Word, but becauſe they had * 
| | | The 
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the Ceremonies of Antichriſt to it, and ſet them up before it, fo that „ | 
Man may preach, or miniſter the Sacraments without them. Things beine £ 
come to this height, and Separation beginning to break out, the Wiſer x 
Brethren thought not fit to proceed any farther, till they had confulteg | 
their Oracle at Geneva. Bega being often ſolicited by them, with Aale. 0 
fill Complaints of their hard uſage, and the different Opinions among they, k 
ſelves, what they were to do, at laſt reſolves to anſwer, but firſt he ge. | 
clares, How unwilling he was to interpoſe in the Differences of anathy, q 
Church, eſpecially when but one "ay was heard; and he was afraid, thi | 
was only the way to exaſperate and provoke more, rather than cure thi 7 
evil, which he thought was not otherwiſe to be cured, but Precilus G 1 
Patientid, by Prayers and Patience. After this general Advice, Beg, 7 
freely declares his own Judgment, as to the Reformation of ſevera] 5 
things he thought amiſs in our Church; but as to the cafe of the lh. " 
ced Preachers, and the Peoples Separation, he expreſſes his mind in that 5 
manner, that the Diſſenters at this day, would have publiſhed their In- 1 
vectives againſt him, one upon the back of another. For, (1.) 4s 
the ſilenced Miniſters, he ſaith, That if the prelſing Subſcription continued p 
be perſuades them rather 19 live privately, than to yield to it. For, thy 4 
unit either act again#t their Conſciences, or they muit quit their Emplyy. Ne 
mente; for, ſaith he, the third thing that may be ſuppoſed, viz. That the 10 
ſhould exerciſe their Function againit the Will of the Queen and the Mi. fa 
ſhops, we tremble at the thoughts of it, for ſuch reaſons, as may be eas pre 
underſtood, though we ſay never a word of them, What! is Bega for .. 5 
lencing, and ſtopping the Mouths of ſuch a number of faithful and able ch 
Miniſters, and at ſuch a time, when the Church was in ſo great neceſi- * 
ty of preaching, and ſo many Souls like to be famiſbed for the want of it? Jar 
when St. Antholins, St. Peters, St. Bartbelomews, at which Gilly faith 7 
their great preaching then was, were like to be left deſtitute of ſuch 60 
Men? Would Bega, even Bega, at ſuch a time as that, be for /lencing buf 
ſo many Preachers, 1. e. for their /itting quiet, when the Law had done nd 
it : And would not he ſuffer them to preach, when they ought to have hos 
done it, though againſt the Will of the Queen and the Biſhops ? It ap- to 
pears, that Beza was not of the mind of our Adverſaries; but that he "of 
was of the contrary, it appears plainly by this, That before he perſuades ul 
the Diſſenting Miniſters rather to live privately, than to ſubſcribe and Wi ;,, 
that he expreſſes no ſuch terrible apprehenſions at their quitting their ad; 
Places, as he doth at their preaching in oppoſition to the Laws. (2. As for, 
to the caſe of the People, his Advice was, As long as the Doctrine was Wl ad 
ſound, that they ſhould diligently attend upon it, and receive the Saum vn 
ments devoutly, and to join amendment of Life with their Prayers, that » 8 ity 
thoſe means they might obtain à through Reformation. So that nothing uh 
can be more expreſs againſt Separation, than what is here ſaid by Hera, Wl (or; 
for, even as to the Miniſters, he ſaith, Though he did nat approve the (e. a 
remanies, yet ſince they are not of the nature of things evil in themſetver, Will fn, 
he doth not think them of that moment, that they ſbould leave their Fundii 2 
ons for the ſake of them, or that the People ſhould forſake the Ordinances, Will Ce 
rather than hear thoſe who did conform. Than which words, nothing they 
Beza Epiſt. can be plainer againſt. Separation, And it farther appears, by Bead; ae 
2+ P. 148. reſolution of a cafe. concerning a Schiſm-in the French Church, then in Wil :}, C 
London, That he. looked on it as a Sin, for any one to. ſeparate fro" * Wil, ,, 
Church wherein ſound Dottvine, and a bal Life, and the right uſe of , Wo11 
Sacraments is kept up. And, bySepatattion, he ſaith, he means, nat mere I har! 
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ing from one Church to another, but the diſcontinuing Communion with 
the publick Aſſemblies, as though one were no Member of them. 

B:za's Authority being ſo great with the Diſſenting Brethren at that 
time, ſeems to have put an effectual Srop to the Courſe of Separation, 
which they were many of them, then inclined to. But, he was not 
alone among the Foreign Divines, who, about that time, expreſſed them- 
ſelves againſt Separation from the Communion of our Church, notwith- 
ſtanding the Rites and Ceremonies herein uſed. For Gualter, a Divine Gualter. 
of good Reputation in the Helvetian Churches, takes an occaſion in an , 4% «4 
Fyiſtle to ſeveral of our Biſhops, to talk of the Difference then about theſe Ep. ad Co- 
things; and he extremely blames the moroſe humor of thoſe, who diſturb- ririb. 
ed the Church for the ſake of ſuch things, and gave an occaſion thereby to 
endleſs Separations. And in an Epiſtle to Cox Biſhop f Ely, 1572, he 
tells him, How much they had diſſuaded them from making ſuch a ſtir in 
the Church, about Matters F no moment and he complains grievouſly of 
the Lies and Prejudices againft our Church, which they had ſent Men on 
purpoſe to poſſeſs them with, both at Geneva and other places. : 

Zanchy, upon great Sollicitation, wrote an earneſt Letter to the 5 78 Zanchii, E- 
in remove the Ceremonies; but withal he ſent another to Biſbop Jewel, to lf. f 2 P. 
perſuade the Nonconformiſts, if the Queen could not be moved, not to leave 
their Churches on ſuch accounts, which, for his part, he did not under- 
fand bow any could lawfully do; as long as they bad otherwiſe liberty to 
preach the Goſpel, and adminiſter the Sacraments, although they were for- 
ed to do ſomething therein, which did not pleaſe them; as long as the 
things were of that kind, which in themſelves were neither good nor 
evil, And the fame Reaſon will much more hold againſt the Peoples Se- 
aration. | 
Sect. 7. But about this time, the diſſenting Party much increaſing, and 
moſt of the old and peaceable Non-conformiſts being dead or unfit for 
buſineſs; the management of their affairs fell into the hands of younger 
and fiercer Men. Who thought their Predeceſſors too cold in theſe mat- 
ters; inſomuch, that honeſt 7ohn Fox complained of the factious and 
turbulent Spirit which had then poſſeſſed that Party, although himſelf a 
moderate Non-conformiſt ; and he faith, They deſpiſed him, becauſe he $i; Ler- 
could not rail againſt Biſhops, and Archbiſbops as they did; but if be could ter in Ful. 
be as mad as 5 they would be kinder to him. And therefore be ſoberly fia. l %. 
adviſech the Governors of the Church to look well after this ſort of Men; p. 105. 
or, ſaith he, if they prevail, it is not to be imagin d, what Miſchief 
and Diſturbance they will bring; whoſe Hypocrifie is more ſubtle and 
pernicious than that of the old Monks ;, for under a Pretence of greater Pu- 
"uy, they will never give over, till they bave brought Men under a Fewiſn 
Savery, Theſe new Men, full of bitter zeal, deſpiſed the old trifling 
Lontroverſie about Garments and Ceremonies; they complained, That al 


391. 


fmnation would mg them; For, in the Admonition preſented to the 
Forliament, 14 Elix. they complain for want of @ right Miniſtry, a right 
Cvernment in the Church according to the Scriptures, without which | 
hey ſay) there could be no right Religion. The Liture y they deride, as 
wile and pic keel ont of the Popiſh: Dung bil, the Portuſe and Maſa-Boot; 
te Government of the Church by Arch-Biſbops and Biſbop.s they call Devil- 
b and Antichriſtian; and condenn'the Vocation of the Clergy, as Popifh 
and Unlawful; and add, That the Sacraments are mangled, and profaned, 
lat Baptiſm is full of childiſh and ſuperſtitious Toys. All which, and ma- 
* . 


vas out of order in the Church, and nothing but à nem and thorough Re- : 
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ny more expreſſions of a like Nature, are extant in the Firſt and Second 
Admonitions. Which bold and groundleſs aſſertions, being ſo openly a. 

vowed to the World, by the Leaders of the Diſſenting Party, gave thy 

true Occaſion to the following practice of Separation. For when theſe 

things were not only publiſhed in the name of the Party, being the Pl;;, 

for Peace at that time, but ſtifly maintained with greater Heat than Learn. 

ing. It is eaſie to imagine, what Iwpreſ/rons ſuch things would make on 

the common ſort of People; who have ſtill a good Inclination to find 

fault with their Governors, eſpecially in the Church, and to admire thoſe 

that oppoſe them. And theſe they courted moſt, having their Opinin; 

ſo ſuited to vulgar Capacities, that they apprehended their Intereſt carri. 

ed on together with that of Purity of Reformation. Hence they plead. 

ed then, as others do at this day, for the Peoples right to chooſe theip 

Biſhops and Paſtors againſt! the Uſurpations, as they accounted them, of 

Princes and Patrons; hence they railed againſt the Pomp and Great- 

neſs of the Clergy, which is always a popular Theme; and ſo would 

the expoling the inequality of Mens Eſlates be, if Men durſt undertike | 

it, with as great hopes of Impunity. Beſides, it was not a little pleaſant 

to the People, to think, what a ſhare they ſhould come to in the new 
Seigniory, as they called it, or Preſbytery, to be erected in every Pariſh; 

and what Authority they thould exerciſe over their Nezghbours, and over 

their Miniſter too by their double Votes. By ſuch Arts as theſe, they 
complied with the natural Humors of the People, and ſo gained a migh- 

ty Intereſt amongſt them; as the Anabaptiſis in Germany and Switzerland 

Bullinger, at firſt did, upon the like Grounds. Which made Bullinger, in an Fi. 
3 ſtle to Robert Biſhop of Wincheſter, parallel the Proceedings of this Par 
ton. in the here, with that of the Auabaptiſts with them in thoſe Countries; Fr, 
—_— „ faith he, we had a ſort of People here, to whom nothing ſeemed pure e- 
Whitoif?'s nough in our Reformation, from whence they brake out into Separation, and 
rſt Bk. bad their Conventicles among us, upon which followed Sects and Schiſms, 

| which made great entertainment to Gur Common Enemies, the Papiſts. Jult 
thus it happened here, theſe hot Reformers deſigned no Separation at 
preſent ; which they knew would unavoidably bring confuſion along 
with it; for that was laying the Reins on the Peoples necks, and they 
would run whither they pleated, without any poſſibility of being well 
managed by them , but ſince theſe Men would Refine upon the preſent 
Conſtitution of our Church, there ſoon aroſe another ſort of Men, who 
thought it as fit to Refine upon them. They acknowledged they had 
good Principles among them, but they did not praiſe according to them: 
If our Church were ſo bad as they ſaid, that there was neither right Mi- 
niſtery, nor right Government, nor right Sacraments, nor right Diſci- 
pline; What follows, ſay they, from hence, but that we ought to ſepu- 
rate from the Communion of ſo corrupt a Church,” and joyn together to make 
up new Churches for the pure adminiſtration of all Goſpel Ordinances ? The 
Leaders of the Non-conformiſts finding this Party growing up under then, 
were quickly apprehenſive of the danger of them; becauſe the Conſe- 
quence ſeemed ſo natural from their own Principles; and the People were 
{o ready to believe, that nothing but worldly Conſiderations of Inter! 
and Safety kept them from practiſing according to them. Which was 4 
mighty pre judice againſt them in the Minds of the Separatiſts, as ap- 
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pears by Robinſon's Preface to his Book of Communion. 
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G29. 8, II. The Separation being now begun, the Non-conformiſts {et 
themſelves againſt it, with the greateſt Vehemency. Which is the ſe- 
| ond thing I am to make out. As for thoſe of the Separation, faith Parker 
3 noted Non-conformiſt, who have confuted them more than we ? br, 2 on 
Who have written more againſt them? And in a Letter of his, he ex- N hy 
eſſeth the greateſt Deteſtation of them. Now it grieved me not a little, cap. 9. 
it this time, ſaith he, that Satan ſhould be ſo impudent, as to fling the Seck. 2. 
dung of that Sect into my Face, which, with all my Power, I had ſo vehe- 
ent y reſiſted, during the whole courſe of my Miniſtery in England: I think Vide oe 
u other, but that many of them love the Lord, and fear bis Name; home Hebe 
heit their Error being Enemy to that Breaſt of Charity, wherewith Cyprian Browniſts, 
;overed his, Qui ab Eccleſia nunquam receſſit, as Auguſtin ſpeaketh ; they Ch. 12. 
cannot ſtand before his Tribunal, but by the Intercæſſion of our bleſſed Sa- 
viour. Father forgive them for they know not what they do. Think not 
theſe words are applied to their Sect amiſs ; for, in effect, what doth it leſs 140 
than even per ſecute the Lord Jeſus in his Hoſt, which it revileth; in his 1 
Ordinances, which it diſbonoureth; and in his Servants laſt of all, whoſe Wil | 
Graces it blaſphemeth, whoſe Footſteps it ſlandereth, and whoſe Perſons it _=—_ 
deſpiſeth. And two Characters he gives of the Men of that way, We 
viz, That their Spirits were bitter above meaſure, and their hearts puffed | 
up with the Leaven of Pride. How far theſe Characters ſtill agree to 
the Defenders of the preſent Separation, I-leave others to judge. When | 
Brown and Harriſon openly declared for Separation, J. C. himſelf under- 1 
took to anſwer them, in a Letter to Harriſon. His example was ſoon " ' 
followed by others of his Brethren, who wrote the Admonition to the Fol- 'F 
lowers of Brown, and the Defence of that Admonition. When Barrow 
and Greenwood publiſhed their four Reaſons for Separation, three of which 1 
they took out of the Admonition to the Parliament, viz. Unlawful Mini- = 
ſry, Antichriſtian Government, and falſe Worſhip , Gifford, a Non-confor- 1. 
nit at Maldon in Ee, undertook to anſwer them in ſeveral Treatiſes. 
and it is obſervable, that theſe Non-conformiſts charge the Browniſts with 
making a vile, notorious, and damnable Schiſin, becauſe they withdrew 
om the Communion of our Churches, and ſet up new Ones of their own. 
Giford not only calls them Schiſmaticks, but faith, They make à vile gig, 
Yviſm, rending themſelves from the Church of England; and condemning firſt Trea- 


— 
4 


by their Aſſertions, the whole viſible Church in the World, even as the Do- 0 __ 

wits did of old time: and he adds, That the end of Browniſm, as it tiſts q Eng- 

was then called, is infinite Schiſms, Herefies, Atheiſm and Barbari ſin. land, Pre- 

and the ſame Author, in his ſecond Book, reckoning up the ill effects . 

of this Separation among the People, hath theſe remarkable words. Nom Second 

1 alſo on the People, where we may ſee very many, who not regarding the har 

Wief Chriſtian Virtues, and Godly Duties, as namely, to be Meek, to be 

Fatient, to be Lowly, to be fill of Love and Mercy, to deal uprightly and 

Ju to guide their Families in the Fear of God, with wholeſome Inſtru- 
ons, and to ſtand faſt in the Calling in which God hath ſet them, give 5 
themſelves wholly to this, even -as if it were the Sum and. Pith of Religion, 

namely, to argue and talk continually againſt Matters in the Church, againſt 

biſhops and Miniſters, and one againſt another on both ſides. Some are 
Proceeded to this, that they will come to the Aſſemblies to hear the Sermons 
nd Prayers of the Preacher, but not to the Prayers of the Book, which I 
te to be 4 more grievous ſin than many do ſuppoſe. But yet this is not the 
wrſt, for ſundry are gone farther, and fallen into a danmable Schiſim; 


nd the ſame ſo much the more fearful and dangerous, in that many do not 
e ſes 
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fee the foulneſs of it, but rather hold them as Godly Chriſtians, and bin g 
little over-ſbot in theſe matters, But that this Man went upon the Prin. 
ciples of the Non-conformiſts, appears, by his ſtating the Queſtion, in the 
ſame Preface, For, I ſhewed, ſaith he, in expreſs words, that I & not 
meaddle at all in theſe 9 whether there be corruptions and faults iy 
our Church, condenmed by God's Word; whether they be many or fay. 
whether they be ſmall or great; but only thus far, whether they be ſuch, 8 
Anſwer to ſo great, as make our Churches Antichriſtian. Barrow faith , That th; 
Giffords Gifford was one that joyned with the reſt of the Faction in the Petition 
Prefacee the Parliament ; ur the Engliſh Hierarchy and it appears by ſever} 
paſſages of his £ooks that he was a Non conformiſt; and he is joyned 
with Cartwright, Hilderſham, Brightman, and other Nonconformiſts, by 
Dangerous the Prefacer to the Defence of Bradſhaw againſt Johnſon - and I find hi 


82 2 Name in one of the Claſſes in Eſſex at that time. The Author of the 2 


0 
| 
g. 8. cond Anſwer for Communicating, who defends T. C's Letter to Harriſon 
The ſecnd Hromn's Colleague againſt Separation, proves joyning with the Church | 
__ Duty neceſſarily enjoyned him of God by his Providence, through his being 
ting, p. 20. and placing in a particular Church, and juſtly required of him by thy 
I 3 Church, or ſpiritual Body, through that ſame inforcing Law of the coberent, t 
det, 4. D. and being together of the parts and members, which is the expreſs Orj. t 
1588. mance of God. So that, faith he, wnleſs I hold the Congregation, whereef ( 
Jam now, diſanulled, and become no Church of Chriſt, for the not ſepars f 
ting an unworthy Member, I cannot voluntarily either abſent my ſelf fun 
their Aſſemblies to holy Exerciſes, or yet depart away being come together g 
without Breach of the Bond of Peace, fundring the Cement of Love, em. fi 
pairing the growth of the Body of Chriſt, and incurring the guilt of 00 
Page 46. Schiſm and Diviſion, To the ſame purpoſe he ſpeaks elſewhere. N. 7. 
Anſwer ts chard Bernard calls it, An uncharitable and lewd Schiſm which they wee 
Ainſworth, p1z/ty of. But I need not mention more particular Authors, ſince in the 
pg „ grave Confutation of the Errors of the Separatifts, in the Name of the N. 
conformiſts, it is ſaid, That becauſe we have a true Church, conſiſting of 
a lawful Miniſtry, and a faithful People, therefore they cannot ſeparat 
themſelves from us, but they muſt needs incur the moſt ſhameful and odio ef 
Preface 6 Reproach of manifeſt Schiſm. And concerning the State of the Perlon 
the Reader, ho lived in Separation, they ſay, We bold them all to be in a dagen . 
Nun Eſtate, (we are loth to ſay in a danmable Eſtate ) as long as they continu bre 
in this Schiſm. 23 | Hoy 
Sedt. 9. But, for our farther underſtanding the full State of this cu the: 
troverſie, we mult conſider, what things were agreed on both ſides, aui le, 
where the main Points of Difference lay. . 000 
1. The Separatiſts did yield the Doctrine, or Faith of the Church iveſ 
eromin, England true and ſound, and a Poſſwility of Salvation in the Cm! wbj 
1 it. In their Apology preſented to Aing James, thus they ſpeak; Me u 2: 
5. 7: f. D. ſtiſie by theſe preſents unto all Men, and deſire them to take knowle4:4 , 
15 - bereof, that we have not forſaken any one Point of the true ancient Wn, Wa 
A Defence of 7 N 8 ; | ee e fore 
rheChurches lick and Apoſtolick Faith profeſſed in our Land; but hold the fame C , © 
4% Frog. of Chriſtian Religion with them ſtill. And the Publiſher of the Dia,“ 
land: about Separation, between Fohnſon and Facob, ſaith, That the firſt & f 4) 
Middle” paratiſte never denied, that the Doctrine and Profeſſion of the Church e 
. B. 7555. England, ws ſufficient tc make thoſe that believed and obeged them, i! 10 
Barrows rye Chriſtians, and in the ſtate of Salvation, but always bel, profeſſ by 
mn. Git. and acknowledged the contrary. Barrow ſaith, That they .Yontmended ll 2 


Reply, n. 4. 


ford's laſt Faith of the Engliſh Martyrs, and deemed them ſaved, nn | 
P. 240. | | 
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falſe O/fices, and great corruptions in the Worſhip exercyſed : And in the 


Jetter to a Lady a little before his Death, he ſaith, he had reverend Brownilt's 


Eftimation of ſimdry, and good hope of many hundred thouſands in Eng- 4501. p. 93. 


lind; though he utterly diſliked the preſent Conſlitution of this Church, in 
the preſent Communion , Miniſtry, Worſhip , Government, and Ordinanres 
Fecl:taſtical of theſe Cathedral and Pariſhional Aſſemblies. | | 
2. The Separatiſis granted, That Separation was not juſtifiable from prownict; 
1 Church, for all Blemiſhes and Corruptions in it. Thus they expreſs . 5. 7. 
themſelves in their Apolog y, Neither count we. it lawful for any Member to 
forſake the Fellowſhip of * Church, for blemiſhes and imperfettions, which 
every one, according to his Calling, ſhould ſludiouſly ſeek to cure, and to 
erheci and farther it, until either there follow redreſs, or the Diſeaſe be 
rown incurable, And in the 36 Article of the Confeſſion of their Faith, 
written by Johnſon and Ainſworth, they have theſe words. None is to ſe- 
parate from a Church rightly gathered and eſtabliſhed, for faults and Cor- 
ruptions, which may, and ſo long as the Church conſiſteth of mortal Men, 
will fall out and ariſe among them, even in true conſtituted Churches, but 
by due order to ſeek the redreſs thereof. But in the caſe of our Church 
they pleaded, that the Corruptions were fo many and great, as to over- 
throw the very Conſtitution of a Church. So Barrow faith, They do not Barrows, ib. 
cut off the members of our Church from God's Election, or from Chriſt, but 
from being Members of a true conſtituted Church. | 
On the other fide, the Non-conformiſts granted there were 'many and 
great Corruptions in our Church, but not ſuch as did overthrow the Con- 
ſlitution of it, or make Separation from our Parochial Aſſemblies to be ne- 
ceſſary, or lawful, So that the force of all their Reaſonings againſt Se- 
paration lay in theſe two Suppoſitions. - 
1. That nothing could juſtifie Separation from our Church, but ſuch 
Corruptions which overthrew the being, or conſtitution of it. 
2. That the Corriptions in our Church were not ſuch, as did over- 
throw the Conſtitution of 1t. W 
The making out of theſe two will tend very much to the clear #ating 
of this preſent Controverſie. | 
1. That nothing could juſtiſie Separation from our Church, but ſuch Cor- 
ruptions whichwverthrow the being or conſtitution of it. Barrow and his garroyy, 
brethren, did not think they could fatistic their Conſciences in Separg- Refutation 
ion, unleſs they proved our Churches to be no true Churches. For, here FE 43 
they aflign the four Cauſes of their Separation to be; Want of g right ga- the Reader. 
tbering our Churches at firſt; Falſe Morſbip; Antichriſtian Miniſtery and rk ＋ 
Government : Theſe Reaſons , ſay they, all Men may ſee prove Aebi Separation, 
eſe Pariſh Aſſemblies not to be the true eſtabliſhed Churches of Chriſt, to 
wbich any faithful Cbriſtian may joyn himſelf in this eſtate; eſpecially, 
when all Reformation unto the rules of Chriſt's Teſtament is not only deni- 
ed, but reſiſted, blaſphemed, perſecuted, Theſe are the words of the 
jſt, and chiefeſt Separatiſts, who ſuffered death rather than they would 
brezoe theſe Principles. We condemn not, ſay they, their emblies, 
barely for a mixture of good and bad, which will always be, but for want 
an orderly gathering, or conſtitution at firſt : we condemn them not for 
ſme faults in the Callin of the Miniſtry, but for having and retaining a 
Jalſe Autichriſtian Minz impoſed upon them: we forſake not their Aſ- 
ſenblies for ſome faults in their Government, or Diſcipline, but for ſtanding 
Het to a Popiſh and Antichriſtian Government. Neither refram we ther 
WV orſvip for ſome light imperfections, but becauſe their Worſhip is ſuper- 
ET R Qqq 2 ſtitious, 
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ſtitiaus, deviſed iy Men idolatrous, according to that patched Popiſy p,, 
tniſe their Service Book, according unt9 which their Sacraments |, 
whole Adminiſtration is performed, and not by the Rules of Chriſt's Teſts. 
ment. So that theſe poor deluded Creatures ſaw very well, that nothi; 
but ſuch a Charge, which overthrew the very being and conſtitution 0 
our Churches (the Doctrine of Faith being allowed to be found) cou 
juſtifie their Separation - not mere promiſcuous Congregations, nor mixt 
Commnions ;, not defect in the Exerciſe of Diſcipline, not ſome Corrry- 
tions in the Miniſtry or Worſhip \, but ſuch groſs Corruptions as took away 
the Life and Being of a Church; as they ſuppoſed 7dolatrons Worſsy, 
Thid. and an Antichriſtian Miniſtry to do. If Mr. Gifford, ſaith Barrow, cn 
prove the Pariſh Aſſemblies in this eſtate true end eflabliſbed Churches, the, 

we world ſhew him how free wwe are from Schiſm. Ihe ſame four Rex. 

Brownift's {ons are inſiſted on as the Grounds of their Separation in the Erowniff; 
Apology, Apology to King James, by Ainſworth, Jehnſon, and the reſt of they, 
prof 5. Ainſworth frames his Argument for Separation thus. That Church whit) 
Counter-p'y- is not the true Church of Chriſt and of God, ongbt not, by any true (Ir. 


ſeparated ſrom; and a true Church ſought, and joyned unto, &c. Bn 

the Church of England is before proved, not to be the true Church of Chriſt, 

and of God, therefore it ought to be ſeparated from, &c. By which we 

ſee, the greateſt Separatiſs that were then, never thought it lawful ty 
ſeparate from our Churches, if they were true. On the other ſide, thoſe 

who oppoſed the Separation, with greateſt zeal, thought nothing more 

was neceſſary for them, to diſprove the Separation, then to prove ow 
Churches to be true Churches, R. Brown (from whom the Party recciy- 

ed their denomination) thought he had a great advantage againſt Cart. 

wrig ht (the Ringleader of the Non-conformiſts) to prove the Neceſſity of 
Separation, becauſe he ſeemed to make Diſcipline Eſſential to a Church; 

and therefore ſince he complained of the want of Duſcipline here, he 

wade our Church not to be a true Church, and conſequently that Separa- 

r. C's Let- tion was neceſſary. T. C. Anſwers, That Church Aſſemblies are builded 
1575 3 by Faith only on Chriſt the Foundation, the which Faith ſo being, whatſs 
Separation, EVer is wanting of that which is commanded, or remaining of that which 's 
9 De ence forbidden, is not able to put that Aſſembly from the right aud title of jo be- 
mnition to ing the Church of Chriſt. For that Faith can admit # ſuch thing, ® 
rhe flow giweth an utter overthrow, and turning upſide down of the truth. Nis 
2 meaning is, wherever the true Doctrinè of Faith is received and profe!let, 
. 98, 99. there no defects or corruptions can overthrow the being of a true Chinch 
or Jie Separation from it. For, he addeth, although beſides Faith i 
the Son of God, there be many things neceſſary for every Aſſembly , get be 

they neceſſary to the comely and ſtable being, and not ſimply to the being of 

page 106. The Church. And in this reſpect, ſaith he, the Lutheran Churches, 
(which he there calls be Dutch Aſſemblies) which beſide the man of 
Diſcipline," which is common to our Churches, are deceived in ile 

matter ofbe Supper, are notwithſtanding holden in the Koll of the Church: 

Page 107, of God, Was not Jeruſalem, ſaith he, after the return from Babylon, the 
City of the great King, until ſuch time as Nehemias came and builded #8 

the Walls of the City? To ſay therefore it is none of the Church, he. 

catiſe it bath not rectived this Diſcipline , methinks is all one with thin 

as if a Man would fay, It is no City, becauſe it hath no Wall : or thu 

it is no Vineyard, becauſe it hath neither Hedge, nor Ditch. It is nn, 


1 grant, ſo. fightly & City, or Vineyard, nor yet fo fafe againſt the y” 
; 4 1 1 | | 4 
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fon of their feveral Enemies which lie in wait for them; but yet they 

are truly both Cities and Vineyards. And whereas T. C. ſeemed to make 
Diſcipline eſſential to the Church, his Defender ſaith. He did not take 
Diſcipline there ſtrictly for the political guiding of the Church, with reſpect Page gr. 
% Cenſures, but as comprehending all the behavionr roncerning a Oburch in 
mmward Duties, i. e. the Duties of Paſtor and People. 

Afterwards, as often as the Non- cunfbrmiſis ſet themſelves to diſprove 
the N their main buſineſs was, to probe our Churches to be tru? 
Churches. AS — ws, AN 3 Paſitions held and maintained 
by ſome godly Miniſters of the Goſpel, againit thoſe of the Separation: 
ns wi par of that Book, e e by - R. ta called, 
4 grave and modeit Confutation of the Separatiſls, The Ground. work 
whereof, as Mr. Ainſworth calls it, 1s thus laid. | 

That the Church of England is a true Church of Chriſt, and ſuch a one, Counterp'y- 

a from which whoſoever wittingly and continually ſeparateth kiniſelf, + 
cutteth himſelf off from Chriſt. 

If this was the Ground. work of the Non-conformiſts in thoſe days, thoſe 
who live in ours, ought well to conſider it, if they regard their Salvation. 

And, for this Aſſertion of theirs, they bring Three Reaſons. 

1. For that they enjoy, and join together in the uſe» of theſe outward 
Means, which God in bis Word hath ordained for the gathering of an in- 
viſible Church; 1. e. preaching of the Goſpel, and adminiſtration of the 
Sacramento. | | 

2. For that their whole Church maketh profeſſion of the true Faith, and 
bold and teach, &c. all Truths fundamental. So we put their Two Rea- 
ſms into One, becauſe they both relate 20 the profeſſion of the true Faith; 
which, ſay they, ts that which giveth life and being to a viſible Church; 
md upon this profeſſion we find many that have been incorporated into the 
viſible Church, and admitted to the privileges thereof, even by the Apoſtles 
temſelves. So the Church of Pergamns, thouph it did tolerate groſs Cor- 
mptions in it, yet becauſe it kept the Faith of Chriſt, was ſtill called the 
Church of God. F 

3. For that all the known Churches in the - world acknowledge that 
Church for their Siſter, and give unto her the Right-hand of Fellowſhip. 

When H. Jacob undertook Fr. Fohnſon upon this Point of Separation, 
the Poſition He laid down was this, ; 

That the Churches of England are the true Churches of God. Which 

he proved by this Argument. 

I hatſoever is ſuffictent to make a particular Man a true Chriſtian, and 
in ſlate of Salvation; that is ſufficient to make a company of Men, ſo ga- 
thered together, to be a true Church. 

Put the whole Doctrine, as it is publickly profeſſed, and praftiſed, by 
Low in England, is ſufficient to make a particular Man a trite Chriſtian, 
and 5 ſtate of Salvation, and our publick Aſſemblies are therein gathered 
lover Per. | | | | ; 

Therefore it is ſufficient to make the publick Aſſemblies true Churches, 
And in the defence of this Argument, againſt the Reaſons and Excep- 
ns of 7obnſ9n, that whole Diſputation is ſpent. And, in latter times, the 
Dipute between Ball and Can, about the neceſſity of Separation, runs in- 
o this, Whether our Church be à true Church or not; concerning which, 
dal thus delivers his Judgment. True Dottrine, in the main Grounds Ball again 
d Articles F Faith, though mixt with Defects and Errors in other mat- Can, Þ. 77. 
, not concerning the Life and Soul of Religion, and the right 1 

ration 
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ſiration of Sacraments for ſubſtance, though in the manner of Diſpenſaiq, 
ſome things be not-ſo well ordered, as they might and ought, are Notes ay 
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Marks of a true and ſound Church, though ſomewhat craſed in health and 
ſoundneſs, by Errors in Doctrine, Corruptions in the Worſhip of God, 45, 
Evils in Life and Manners. | bo 

The Second Suppoſition which the Non-conformifls proceeded on, was 


Sect. 11. (2.) That the Corruptions in our Church were not ſuch az |; ! 
overthrow the being and conſtitution of it, 

This will beſt appear, by the Anſwers they gave to the main Grown, 
of Separation, ® 

I. That our Church was not rightly gathered at the time of cur Refir- 
mation from Popery. To which Gifford thus antwers, The Church 95 
England, in the time of Popery, was a Member of the Univerſal Chris, 
and had not the being of a Church of Chriſt from Rome, nor took not hu 
beginning of being a Church, by ſeparating her ſelf from that Romiſh Sys. 
gogue ;, but having her Spirits revived, and her Eyes opened, by the light 
of the heavenly Word, did cait forth that tyranny of Autichrit, with hi 
abominable Idolatry, Hereſies, and falſe Worſhip, and ſought to bring all | 
her Children unto the right Faith, and true Service of God, and ſo u , 
purer, and more faithful Church than before. Others add, That the Lays 


of Chriſtian Princes have been a means to bring Men to the outward Sj. n 
ety of the Church, and ſo to make a viſible Church : Neither were ſuffci- 8 
ent means wanting, in our caſe, for the due conviction of Mens Minds. but 7 
then they add, That the 9 muit not be, Whether the means 10 

zd ere the right means, for the calling and converting a People to the Faith; 

but, whether Queen Elizabeth took a lawful courſe for re calling, ani n- 2 
uniting of Her Subjefls unto thoſe true Profeſſors, whoſe fellowſhip thin hy 


had forſaken 5, which they juſtifie by the Examples of Jehoſhaphat, and lo- 
ſiah, Aſa, and Hezekiah. 


II. That we communicate together in a falſe and idolatrous Worſvip of Wil '+ 
God, which is polluted with reading ſtinted Prayers, uſing popiſb Cereno- Wil 
nies, MC © the 

To this they anſwer, chr 

1. That it is evident by the Word, That the Church bath uſed, an de 
might lawfully uſe, in God's 2 and Prayer, a ſtinted Form of Words, 77 
and that not only upon ordinary, but extraordinary occaſions, which r:- Wi % 
quires an extraordinary and ſpecial fervency 45 Spirit. Nay, they fay, Wl "4 
They are ſo far from thinking them unlawful, that in the ordinary and ge. 2 
neral occaſions of the Church, they are many times more fit, than thoſe woico Wi e 
are called conceived Prayers. CRE _ =” 

2. If Forms, thus deviſed by Men be lawful ga phy ty what ſin can it Wi * 7 
be for the Governours of the Church, to command that ſuch Forms be uſed, Wor, 
or, for us, that are perſuaded of the lawfulneſs of themto uſe them? unt Vel 
they will ſay, That therefore it is unlawful for us to hear the Mord, re. 
ceive the Sacraments, believe the Trinity, and all other Articles Faith ©"c! 
becauſe we are commanded by the Magiſtrates ſo to do; whereas indeed, Jaith 
we ought the rather to do good things, that are agreeable unto the W. ord, Wi ine 
when we know them alſo to be commanded by the Magiſtrate. 10 ag 

3. It is true, the Non-conformiſis ſay, The Liturgy is in great pl that 
picked and culled out of the Maſs-Book ; but it followeth not thence, ml WY 
either it is, or was eſteemed by them a deviſed or falſe Worſhip ;, for mai ** 
things contained in the Maſs-Book it ſelf are good and holy. A Pear nd he 
be found upon a Dunghil ;, we cannot more credit the Man of Sin, * ill 


| 
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+» ſay, That every thing in the Maſs-Book is Deviliſh and Antichriſtian, for 
225 would be Ant ichriſtian to pray unto God in ah ee, 7 — 
Chriſt, to read the Scriptures, to profeſs. many fundamental Truths ne- 
eſſary to Salvation. Our Service might be picked and culled out of the 
Waſs-Book, and yet be free from all fault and tincture, from all ſhew and 
appearance of evil; though the Maſs-Book it ſelf was fraught with all 
manner of abominations———— But if it be wholly taken out of the Maſs- 
Book, how comes it to have thoſe things which are ſo direct y contrary to 
the Maſs, that both cannot poſſibly ſtand together 2 Tea, fo many Points, 
faith Ball, are there taught direftly contrary to the foundation of Popery, 
that it is not poſſible Popery ſhould ſtand, if they take place. And, ſaith 
he, it is more proper to ſay, the Maſs was added to our Common-Prayer, 
than that enr Common-Prayer was taken out of the Maſs-Book ;, for moft 
things in our Common-Prayer, were to be found in the Liturgies of the 
Church, long before the Maſs was heard of in the world. 

4. As to the Faſts, and Feaſts, and Ceremonies retained, they anſwer, 
That what was Antichriſtian in them, was the Doctrine upon which thoſe 
praffices were built in the Church of Rome, which being taken away by 


faith Gifford, the remiſſion f Sins, and merit of eternal Life by faſting, * 


which is the Doctrine of the Romiſb Church; the worſhip and invocation 7e Pre 
Saints and Angels ;, the power of expelling Devils by the ſign of the Croſs face. An- 


and ſuch like things, which the Papacy is full of, but rejected by us. : — 

III. That our =? was Antichriſtian. To this they anſwer. 3 

1. That Antichriſt is deſcribed in Scripture, not by his unlawful out- — Arthur 
ward Calling, or Office, that be ſhould exerciſe in the Church; but, Firſt, mma Let. 
by the falſe Doctrine he ſbould teach; and, Secondly, by the Authority be ter azainit 
bud uſurp, to give Laws to Mens Conſciences, and to rule in the Hearts 1 
of Men as God. Which two Marks of Antichriſt, as they may evidently c:mmende 
be diſcerned in the Papacy, ſo admit all the outward Callings and Offices 2 . 
in the Church of England .exerciſed, were faulty, and unwarrantable by bu Preface 
the Word, yet you in your own Conſcience know, that theſe Marks of Anti- 5 _ 
chriſt cannot be found among the wort of our Miniſters, For neither do rieren 
the Laws of our Church allow any to teach falſe Doctrine; and we all 4 John. 
profeſs Chriſt to be the only Law-giver to Conſcience ;, neither is any thing 
among 1s urged to be done, upon pain of danmation, but only the Word 
ond Law of God. | 5 | | 

2, That the Office, which our Laws call the Office of Prieſthood, is the id. 5. 6, 7, 
very ſame in ſubſtance with the Paſtor's Office deſcribed in the Word ; and 5 . 
the manner of” outward Calling unto that Office, which the Law alloweth, ſnwi's An- 
k the very ſame in ſubſtance which is ſet down in the Word. Doth the ler to 
Word enjoin the Miniſter to teach diligently 2 ſo, by our Laws, he is ex- —— 
preſly charged at his Ordination to do, and forbidden to teach any thing, 
« required of neceſſity to ſalvation, but that which be is perſuaded may be 
concluded and proved by the Scripture, yea, it commandeth him, with all 
lit hf diligence, to baniſh and drive away all erroneous and ſtrange Do- 
Urines, that are contrary to God's Word. Doth the Word authoriſe him 
iv adminiſter the Sacraments © So doth our Law. Doth the Word require 
that the Miuiſter ſhould not only publickly teach, but alſo overſee, and look 
's the Peoples Converſation; exhorting, admoniſhing, reproving, comforting 
them 46 Twell privately as publichiy? So doth our Law. Laſtly, Dot h the 

ord authoriſe the Miniſter to execute the Cenſures and Diſcipline of 
Uriſt> our Law doth alſo command the ſame. So that, although ynany, 

: to 


the Reformation, the things themſelves are not Antichriſtian. As namely, Sifford- 
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to whom the execution of theſe things appertain, do grievouſly fail in th 
practice thereof, yet you ſee the Office which the Law enjoineth to the Mi. 
niſter, is the ſame in ſubſtance, with that which the Word layeth upon hin 
Tell us not then, That the ſame name is given to our Office, as to the Popiſ 
Sacrificers, Do you think the worſe of your ſelf, becauſe you are calſe 
Browniſts ? And, ſhall the holy Office and Calling, which is ſo agrecable t, 
the Word, be miſliked, becauſe it is called a Prieſthood? conſidering, that 
though it agree in name, yet it differeth in nature and ſubſtance, as much 
from the Romiſh Prieſthood, as Light doth from Darkneſs. 
IV. That Diſcipline is wanting in our Church, To which they anſwer. 
Hilder- I. That the want or neglect of ſome of thoſe Ordinances of Chriſt, which 
— Lei. concern the Diſcipline of” bis Church, and the outward calling of bis Mini. 
1 fters, is no ſuch ſin, as can make either the Miniſters, or Governours of our 
Church Antichriſt, or our Church an Antichriſtian and falſe Church, 
And Mr. H. adds, That nv one place of Scripture can be found, wheyein 
he is called an Antichriſt, or Antichriſtian, who holding the truth of Do. 
dtrine, and proftſſing thoſe Articles of Religion that are fimdamental, 4 | 
we do, doth ſwerve either in udgment or Practice, from that Rule, which 
Chriſt hath given for the Diſcipline of his Church. Neither can you find 
any Antichriſt mentioned in Scripture, whoſe Doctrine is ſound, If then / 
the Dottrine of our Church be ſound, what warrant have you ta call u 
Antichriſts? F our Paſtors offer to lead you unto ſalvation, through m J 
other door than Chriſt, how dare you, that ſay you are Chriſt's, refuſe to be 8 
guided by tbem? If our Aſſemblies be built upon that Rock, how can you a 
deny them to be true Churches? 
Grave Con- 2, That the Subſtance of Diſcipline is preſerved among us, in which þ 
, they reckon preaching of the Word, and adminiſtration of Sacraments, a ſe 
 " well as the Cenſures of Admonition, Suſpenſion, Excommunication, and 1. 
Proviſion for the neceſſity of the Poor; which, ſay they, by Law, ought 15 
to be in all our Aſſemblies, and therefore we cannot juſtly be ſaid to be with th 
cut the Diſcipline of Chriſt > but rather, that we having the Diſciplin: Wl 
of Chriſt, which is mort ſubſtantial, do want the other, and ſo exerciſeit 2 
not rightly, that is to ſay, not by thoſe Officers which Chriſt bath appoin. thi 
c:imrys fed. And farther they add, That the Laws of: our Land do authoriſe tit ti 
Anſwer to Miniſter to ſtay from the Lord's-Table, all ſuch as are uncatechiſed, ani Wi ©: 
OE out of Charity, or any otherwiſe publick offenders, as appeareth in the R. 
"0 #”* brick before the Communion, and in that which is after Confirmation. al 
Grave con- 3. That although it were granted, That we wanted both the exerciſe Wi * * 
de. rs. of the Church's Cenſures, and ſome of thoſe Officers which Chriſt hath a. 
P. 18.7 ge: . | * 
pointed to exerciſe them by, yet might we be a true Church notwithſtand 0 
ing; as there was a true Church in Judah all the days of Aſa and Jeho- 1e 
ſaphat, yer vas not the Diſcipline reformed there till the latter end of je. 
hoſhaphat's Reign. The Church of Corinth was 4 true Church, co" U 
when the Apoſtle blamed them for want of Diſcipline. The Congregat" E 
Atts 8. 12, at Samaria is. called a Church, before the Diſcipline was eſtabliſhed then. * 
„ And even in Jeruſalem there was a famous viſible Church of Chriſt l * 
before ſundry parts of the Diſcipline, (for want whereof they condemn ui) n 
were eſtabliſhed there; yea, it is evident, that by the Apoſtle: themſelvei A 
divers Churches were gathered, ſome good ſpace of time, before the Diſc 
line was ſettled, or exerciſed ;, by all which it is manifeft, that how f 
ceſſary ſoever thoſe. parts of the Diſcipline (which we want ) be, to l 
beauty, and well-being, or preſervation of the Church, yet are the) m 
neceſſary to the being thereof, but a true Church may be without 1 
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4. That it doth not belong to private Perſons to ſet up the Diſcipline of rave con- 
the Church, againit the will and conſent of the Chriſtian Magiſtrate, and WE xs , 

Governours of the Church: Nay, they declire, that in ſo doing, they ſhould $2. i 
highly offend God. Giffard faith, That the Fetters and Chains can no fa- > = wah py 
feer bind the hands and feet of Browniſts, than the hands of private Men $9,55,t00; 
ure bound with the bands of Conſcience, and the fear vf God, from pre- 101, 102. 

ſuming 70 tale upon them publick Authority. And iF all the Browniſts in 

the Land ſhould come together, and chuſe a Miniſter, and ordain him, it 

would make him no mere a Miniſter before God, than if all the Apprentices 

in London, taking upon them to chuſe a Lord Mayor, and miniſter an Oath 

unto him, fſbould make him a Lord Mayor. But of this, more after- 

wards. | 


V. That the Minifters vf or Church ſtand under ( as they ſpeak) an 
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Antichriſlian Hierarchy. To which they anſwer, 

Firſt, They deny that our Biſhops can be called Antichriſtian, ſince they Grave Con- 
do, and by the Laws of the Land ought to hold and teach all -Do&rines 3 n 
that are fundamental ;; yea, ſome of them have learnedly and ſoundly main- WY. 
tained the Truth aint Hereticks, that have gainſay'd it; ſome have not 
only by their Doctrine und Miniſtry converted many to the Truth, but have 
ſufered perſecution for the Goſpel. x W518 

Second ly, Steppaſing it were an Antichriſtian Yoke, which they deny; 
het this doth not deſtroy the being of a true Church, or Miniſlry under it. 

Since both the Jewiſh and Chriſtian Churches, have Nope born ſuch 
a Toke, and yet have been the true Churches of God ſtill. | 

Thirdly, That there is nothing unlawful, or Antichriſtian in the Office of 
biſnops, if they conſider them as the King's Viſitors and Commiſſioners, to 
ſee that the Paſtors do their duties. And that this cannot deſtroy the na- 
ture of a viſible Church, to caſt many particular Churches, under one Pro- 
vincial, or Dioceſan Government, Yea, Mr. Bradſhaw undertakes to prove graqhhaiv's 
this, not only lawful, but expedient, to that degree, that he thinks the Anſwer to 
| Magiſtrate cannot well diſcharge his duty, as to the Overſight and Govern- 1 

ment of the Churches within his dominions, without it, as is implied in 1642. 
the ſeven Queries he propouiids to Fr. Johnſon about it. But ſuppoſing Page 5. 
them to be Paſtors of the Churches under them, this, ſaith he, doth not 
overthrow the Office of Paſtors to particular Congregations, ſc long as under 
them they perform the mam and ſubſtantial duties of true Paſtors, which 
| a] ye Miniſters of our Church-Aſſemblies do, and by the Laws ought 
10 40; | 

Theſe Particulars I have laid together with all poſlible brevity and 
clearneſs, from the Authors of beſt reputation on both ſides, that we 
might have a diſtin& view of the State of the Controverſie about Sepa- 
ration, between the old Non-conformiits, and the Separatifts of that 
ume. | | | 

Sect. 12. But before we come to our preſent Times, we muſt conſider 
the alreration that was made in the State of this Controverſie, by thoſe 
Who were called Independents, and pretended to come off from the 
Principles of Browniſm, ot rigid Separation. 

And here I ſhall give an account of the Progreſs of the Courſe of 55 - 

41707, or the Steps by which it was carried ori, and how it came at” aſt 
to ſettle in the Congregational Way, and what the true State of the diffe- 
Fence was, between the Aſſembly of Divines, and the Diſſenting Bret hren, 
5 how far the Reaſons, then uſed, will hold againſt the preſent Sepa- 

in. | 8 
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492 The Unreaſonableneſs of Separation. PART 1 
> ab 5 When thoſe who were called Brownifts, for the freer exerciſe of 
| WO 


Advertiſe. their new Church way, withdrew into the Lom- Countries, they immedi- 
met to johu ately fell into ſtrange Factions and Diviſions among themſelves, 4, J) 
Do 1582. Robert Brown, accompanied with Harriſon, a School-Maſter, and 
5. 10, 39. about fifty or ſixty Perſons, went over to Middleburgh, and there they 
choſe Harriſon Paſtor, and Brown Teacher. They had not been there 

three Months, but upon the falling out between Brown and Harriſen 

Brown forſakes them, and returns for England, and ſubſcribes, promiling 

to the Archbiſhop, to live obediently to his Commands. Concerning whom 
Harriſon writes to a Friend in London, in theſe words, Indeed the Lr 

hath made a breach among us for our ſins, which hath made us unworthy 

to bear his great and worthy Cauſe. Mr. Brown bath ca#t us off, and that 

with open, manifeſi, and notable Treacheries; and if I ſhould declare then 

you could not believe me. Only this I teſtifie unto you, that I am wel 

able to prove, that Cain dealt not ſo ill with his Brother Abel, as be hat 

Defence of dealt with me. Some of the words of Brown's Subſcription were theſe 
rhe Aamon. J do humbly ſubmit my ſelf to be at my Lord of Canterbury's Command: 
lowers of ment, whoſe Authority, under Her Majeſty, I will never reſiſt, or deprave, 
_— by the Grace of God, &c. But, being a Man of a reſtleſs and factious 
Temper, no Promiſes, or Subſcriptions could keep him within due bougds, 

as one who lived at that time hath fully diſcovered. For, although he 

Page 133. Promiſed to frequent our Churches, and to come to Prayers and Sacraments, 
yet, living School-Maſter at St. Olave's in Southwark for two years, in all 

that time he never did it; and when he was like to have been queſtiond 

Page 135. for it, he withdrew into another Pariſh. Sometimes he would go to bear 
Sermons, but that he accounted no act of Communion; and declared to 

Page 134. his Friends, That he thought it not unlawful to hear our Sermons, and 
therefore perſuaded his Followers in London ſo to do, Notwithſtanding 

Page 140. this he preached in private Meetings, and that in the time of pubick . 
ſemblies, when he thought fit; which this Author, though a Non-confor 
miſt, and Friend of T. C's, calls a curſed Conventicle; who ſets forth at 
large his ſtrange Jugglings, and Jeſuitical Equivocations in his Subſcrip 
tion. By the Biſhop's Authority, he ſaid he meant only his Civil Aubv 
rity ; by declaring the Church of England to be the Church of God, he un- 
Paze 138, derſtood the Church of his own ſeiting up; by frequenting our Aſſemble 
&. according to Law, he meant, the Law of God, and not of the Land; he 
declared, his Child was baptized according to Law, but then told lus 

Counterpy- Followers, it was done without his conſent, Mr. Cotton, of New Ex- 
ſon, 5. 25. land, hath this Paſſage concerning Brown. The firſt Inventor of that wi 
2 1% which is called Bzowniſm, from whom the Sect took its Name, fil 
R. Willi- back from his own way, to take a Parſonage called Achurch, God ſo, i 
ams, p. 22. f flrange (yet wiſe) Providence, ordering it, that be, who had utter) 1. 
nounced all the Churches in England, as no Church, ſhould afterwards as 

cept of one Pariſh-Church among them, and it called A Church, bu 

upon the Diſſention at Middleburgh,. between Brown and Harriſon, tut 
Congregation ſoon broke to pieces. Ainſworth cannot deny the eatl 
Diſlentions between Brown and Harriſen, Brown and Barrow, Barrow aul 

Fr. Jobnſon; but he reckons up all the differences in Scripture, fro 

Cain and Abel downwards to juſtifie theirs ; notwithſtanding, as Dr. 

well obſerves, We are to diſtinguiſo between what falls eut through 

P affions of Men, and what follows from the nature of the thing. But on 

offwood's of their own Party at Amſterdam. takes notice of a third Cauſe of th 


aa Diſſentions, viz. the Judgment of God upon them. I do ſee, ſaith he, 5 


Page 141. 
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bind of God is heauy upon them, blinding their Minds, and hardening their 

Hearts, that they do not ſee his Truth, ſo that they are at wars among 

themſelves, and they are fur from that true peace of God which followeth 
olineſs. | | | 

— were two great Signs of this hand of God upon them. 

Firſt, Their invincible Obſtinacy. FOR, 
Secondly, The ſcandalous Breaches which followed ſtill one upon the 
other, as long as the courſe of Separation continued, and were only 
ſometimes hindred from ſhewing themſelves, by their not being let looſe 
upon each other, for then the Firebrands ſoon appear, which. at other 
times they endeavour to cover. | 

Their great Obſtinacy appears, by the execution of Barrow and Green- 
rd, who being condemned for ſeditious Books, could no ways be re- 
claimed; rather chuſing to die, than to renounce the Principles of Se- 
paration. But Penry, who ſuffered on the ſame account about that time, 
had more relenting in him, as to the buſineſs of Separation. For Mr. J. coon's 
Cotton, of New-England, relates this Story of him, from the Mouth of Aber to 
Mr. Hilderſham, an eminent Non-conformiſt, that he confeſſed, He de- — 5 
ſerved death at the Queen's hand, for that he had ſeduced many of Her 
lyal Subject to a ſeparation, from hearing the word of Life in the Pariſh 
Churches which 7 himſelf had learned to diſcover the evil of, yet 
be could never prevail to recover divers of Her Subjects, whom he bad ſe 
duced, and therefore the Blood of their Souls was now juſtly required at his 
bands, Theſe are Mr. Cotton's own words. Concerning Barrow, he re- id. 
ports, from Mr, Dod's Mouth, that when he ſtood under the Gibber, he 
lift up his eyes, and ſaid, Lord, if I be deceived, thou haſt deceived me. 
fni ſo being ſtops by the hand of God, he was not able to proceed to ſpeak any 
thing to purpoſe more, either to the glory of God, or edification of the People. 
Theſe Executions extremely ſtartled the Party, and away goes Francis 


Clifcon's 


and his Party with Anabaptiſm, and want of Humility and due Obedience nent, p. 22, 


to ; | | e * 
Government, In ſhort, they fell to pieces, ſeparating from each others Way of Con- 


Mr. Cotton will not allow that, but, he faith, they only withdrew : Yet Churches 
thoſe who were Members of the Church do ſay, that Mr.Johnſon, and "7th 
bis company were accurſed and avoided by Mr. Ainſworth and his company, 

ond Mr. A. and his company, were rejected and avoided by Mr. Johnſon 

nd bis And one Church received the Perſons excommunicated: by the Hane 
ther, and ſo became ridiculous to Spe&ators, as ſome of themſelves con- ;he Brow- 
kſed, Johnſon, and his Party, charged the other with Schiſm in. ſepa- niſts, 5. 63. 
ating from them But, as others ſaid, who returned to our Church, Is Ib. ch. 2. 
4 greater Sin in them to leave the Communion of Mr. Johnſon, than for P. 9: 

bim to refuſe and avoid the communion of all true Churches beſide 2 But 

me difference went ſo high, that 7ohnſon would admit none of Ainſworth's 

mpany without Re-baptizing them; Ainſworth, on the other ſide, Paze 71. 
larged them with woful Apoſtaſie : And one of his own company ſaid, ,. ... 
bat be lived and died in contentions. When Robinſon went from Ley- Advertiſe- 


he diſorderly and tumultuous carriage of the People; which, with 

ir. 4inſworth's maintenance, was an early diſcovery of the great excel- 

cy of popular Church-Government. Smith, who fet up another ſepa- Schiſm ef 

te Congregation, was Johnſon's Pupil, and went over, in hopes, ſaith OT 

ir. Coton, ro have gained his Tutor from the Errors of his rigid ſepara © 
„ TL - 1 tion; 


johnſon with his Company to Amsterdam; Fohnſon chargeth Ainſworth Advertiſe - 


Communion; ſome ſay, they formally excommunicated each other; but gregationat 


Schiſm of 


en, on purpoſe to end theſe Differences, he complained very much of vent, p.43. 
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ay ef Con- tom ;, but he was ſo far from that, that he ſoon outwent him : and be 
gregat ional . 


_ Churches, charges the other ſeparate Congregations with ſome of the very ſame 
p. 7. Faults which they had found in the Church of England, viz. (I.) I. 


P35 09 latrous Worſhip, for if they charged the Church of England With Idols. 
Bernard 4. ry, in reading of Prayers, he thought them equally guilty in looking cn 
1 ores; their Bibles, in preaching and ſinging. (2.) Antichriſtian Government in 
Plain Evi. adding the human Inventions of Doclors, and ruling Elders ; which wa, 
9 5 filling down one Antichriſt, to ſet up another; and if one was the Bea 
NET the other was the Image of the Beait, Being therefore unſatisfied with 
all Churches, he began one wholly new, and therefore baptiz'd himſelf 

Smits 2: For, he declared, There was no one true Ordinance with the other Sepg. 
rafter. ratiſts, But this new Church was of ſhort continuance, for, upon his 
death, it dwindled away, or was {wallowed up in the common Gulf of 
Anabaptiſm. And now one would have thought here had been an eng 

of Separation; and ſo in all probability there had, had not Mr. Robinſon 

Corron's | of Leyden abated much of the Rigor of it, for he aſſerted, The lawful. 
: F A g. neſs of communicating with the Church of England in the Word and Prq. 
Diſcourſe between Ainſworth and him. So that the preſent Separatift, 

who deny that, are gone beyond him, and are fallen back to the Pring- 

; ples of the Rigid Separation. Robinſon ſucceeded (though not immedi. 
Page 15 ately) Jacob, in his Congregation at Leyden, whom ſome make the H- 
ther of Independency. But from part of Mr. Robinſon's Church, it ſpread 


into New-England; for Mr. Cotton ſaith, They went over thither, in their 


Church-State to Plymouth; and that Model was followed by other Churches | 


P4;* 14+ there; at Salem, Boſton, Watertown, Ge. Yet Mr. Cotton profelleth, 
That Robinſon's denial of the Pariſbional Churches in England to be true 
Churches, (either by reaſon of their mixt corrupt matter, or for defet in 
their Covenant, or for exceſs in their Epiſcopal Government) was never te- 

ceived into any heart, from thence to infer a nullity of their Church-State. 

Tate 138. And in his Anſwer to Mr. Roger Williams, he hath theſe words, Th 

upon due conſideration be cannot find, that the Principles and Grounds o 
Reformation do neceſſarily conclude a Separation from the Engliſh Churches, 
as falſe Churches; from their Miniſtry as a falſe Miniſtry, from their War 
ſhip as a falſe Worſbip; from all their Profeſſors as no viſible Saints: It 
can 1 find, that they do either neceſſarily, or probably conclude a Separatim 
from bearing the Word preach2d by godly Miniſters in the Pariſh Churches 

R. Wii. in England. Mr. R. Williams urged Mr. Cotton with an apparent incot- 

t Cotton ſiſtency between theſe Principles and his own Practice; for although Is 

Letter, 2. pretended to own the Pariſh Churches as true Churches, yet by his atiudl 

* Separation from them, he ſhewed that really he did not; and he adds, 
that Separation did naturally follow from the old Puritan Principles, lay: 

Paze 30. ing, That Mr. Can bath unanſwerably proved, That the Grounds 
Principles of the Puritans againit Biſhops and Ceremonies, and profanent] 
of People profeſſmg Chriſt, and the neceſſity of Chriſt's Flock and Dija- 
ples, muit neceſſarily, if truly followed, lead on to, and inforce @ ſeparaitn 
Notwithſtanding all this, Mr. Cotton doth aſſert the lawfulneſs of beat- 
ing Engliſh Preachers in our Pariſh Churches, but then, he faith, there 

Pa 43. no Church communion in hearing, but only in giving the Seals, Mr. Mili 
ams urgeth, That there is communion in Doctrine, and fellowſpip of ile 

2 „ Goſpel. Upon which, Mr. Cotton grants, That though a Man ma) jon 

william's, in hearing, and prayer, before and after Sermon, yet not as in 4 Church 


P-129,132. fate, Yet, after all, he will not deny our Churches to be true a 
| 2 : J 


er, but not in Sacraments and Diſcipline. The former he defended ina 
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But, if they remain true Churches, it appears from the former Diſcourſe, 
they can never juſtifie Separation from them, upon the Principles of either 
Party. So that though thoſe of the Congregational Way ſeem to be more 
moderate, as t ſome of their Principles, than the old rigid Separatiſts 
yet they do not conſider, that by this means they make their Separation 
more inexcuſable. The Difſenting Brethren, in their Apologetical Narra- 
tion, to avoid the imputation of Browniſm, deliver this as their Judg- 

ment, concerning our Paroc hial Churches. And for our own Congregati- Apologet. 
ous, Viz. of England, we haue this fincere Profeſſion to make before God, Narrative, 
ind all the World, that all that Conſcience of the Defilements, wwe concei- P- © 
ved to cleave to the true Worſhip of God in them, or of the unwarranted 
power in Church Governours exerciſed therein, did never work in us any 
uber thought, much leſs opinion, but that nultitudes of the Aſſemblies, 
and Parochial Congregations thereof, were the true Churches and Body of 
Chriſt, and the Miniſtery thereof a true Miniftery; much leſs did it ever 
enter into our hearts, to judge them Antichriſtian; we ſaw, and cannot 

but ſee, that by the ſame reaſon, the Churches abroad in Scotland, Hol- 

land, &*c. (though more reformed ) yet for their mixture, muf be in like 

manner judged no Churches alſo;, which, th imagine, or conceive, is, and 

hath ever been an horror to our thoughts. Tea, we have always profeſſed, 

and that in thoſe times when the Churches of England were the moft, ei- 

ther actually overſpread with defilements, or in the greateft danger thereof 

ond when our ſelves bad leaft, yea no hopes of ever ſo much as viſiting our 

own Land again in peace and ſafety to our Perſons, that we both did and 

woulg bold communion with them as the Church of Chriſt. This is a very 

fair Confeſſing from the Diſſenting Brethren, but then the difficulty re- 
turns with greater force, How comes Separation from theſe Churches to be 
lawful 2 If they had gone upon the 3 Principles, all the Diſpute 
had been about the truth or falſhood of them; but their truth being 
luppoſed, the neceſſity of Separation followed; whereas now, upon al- 

tering the State of the Controverſie by the Independents, though their 

Principles ſeem more moderate, yet their Practice is more unreaſonable; 
lt is therefore a vain pretence uſed at this day, to juſtifie the Separation, 
that they do not deny our Churches to be true Churches, and that therein 
toey differ from the old Separatiſts : It is true, in that opinion they do, 
but in Separation they agree, which is the more unjuſtifiable in them, 
lnce they yield ſo much to our Churches. And yet herein, whatever 
they pretend, they do not exceed their Independent Brethren, whoſe 
Yparation themſelves condemned. But the Preſbyteridns were then un- 
aisfied with this Declaration of the Diſſenting Brethren, and thought it 
did not ſufficiently clear them from the charge of Browniſm, becauſe, 


\viterdam, and the Law-Suits depending before the Magiſtrates there. 
(2.) They overthrow the Bounds of Parochial Churches, as the Separa- 
"ſts did, and think ſuch a Confinement unlawful. (3.) They make rrue 
Vintſbip the neceſſary Qualification of Church Members, as the Separatiſts 
ud: Whereby, ſay they, they confound the viſible and inviſible Church, 
md make the ſame eſſential form of both. (4) They renounce the Ordi- 
3 recerved in our Church, but all the allowance they make of a true 
dale, is, by vertue of an explicit or implicit Call, grounded on the 
eoples explicit or implicit Covenant with fuch 2 Man as their Paſtor. 

| | For 


.) They agreed with the old Separatiſts in the main Principle of po- Anatom of 
puler Church Government, which, they ſay, is inconſiſtent with the civil Independen- 
Peace, as may be ſeen, lay they, in the Quarrels both at Amſterdam, and 5 
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496 The Unreaſonableneſs of Separation. 
For when they firſt began to ſet up a Congregational Church) after the 
new Model, at Rotterdam, Ward was choſen Paſtor, and Bridge Teache, 
but they both renounced their Ordination in England; and ſome fi 
They ordained one another; others, That they had no other Ording 

than what the Congregation gave them. 

Sect. 13. And now, new Congregations began to ſet up in Holland, Up. 
on theſe Principles; but they again fell into Diviſions as great as the for- 
mer. Simpſon renouncing his Ordination, was admitted a private Menbes 
of the Church at Rotterdam; but he grew ſoon unſatisfied with the Or qr. 
of that Church, and thought too great a Reſtraint was laid upon the pri. 
vate Members, as to the exerciſe of Propheſying ;, and ſo he, and thoſe 
who joyned with him, complaining of the Miſchief” of Impoſitions, were 
ready for a Separation, if that reſtraint were not fpeedily removed. Mr 
Bridge yields to the thing, but not as to the time, viz. On rhe Lords 
Day after Sermon; this gives no ſatisfaction, for they muſt have their 
will in every thing, or elſe they will never ceaſe complaining of the 

Anſwer to Miſchief of Impoſitions. And ſo Mr. Simpſon, and his Party, ſet up a nen 
rhe ana. Church of their own: Which J. Goodwin doth not deny; for Mr. Simp. 
þ 245. fon, faith he, upon diſlike of ſome perſons and things in that Church 
whereof Mr. Bridge was Paſtor, might ſeek and make a departure from it, 
| But were theſe Churches quiet, after this Separation made? So far from 
Diſſuaſive it, that the contentions and ſlanders were no leſs grievous, ſaith Baylie, 
7 7 by 1 than thoſe of Amſterdam, betwixt Ainſworth and Johnſon's follomers 
Times.p.76. But did not Mr. Bridge's Church continue in great quietnefs © No, hut in- 
ſtead of that, they were ſo full of Bitterneſs, Reproaches, and hard Cen. 
Anatomy of ſures, that Mr. Bridge often declared, if he had known at firſt, what be 
Mcepend. net avich afterwards, he would never have come amongſt them, nor being 
Ry amongſt them, have given them ſuch ſcope and liberty, as he had. It ſeems 
at laſt, he came to apprehend the necæſſity of Impoſitions, and the mi: 
chief of a ſeparating dividing humor. But the People having the Poner 
in their hands, were reſolved to ſhew, that they held it not in vain © fot 
Mr. Ward, had it ſeems given Offence to ſome of the Congregation, by 
preaching the ſame Sermons there, which he had preached before at Nor- 
wich; this, and ſome other frivolous things, were thought intolerable 
Impoſitions ;, and therefore againſt the Will of Mr. Bridge, they depoſe 
Mr. Ward from his Miniſtery. This being a freſh diſcovery of the great 
inconveniency of popular Church Government, gave a mighty alarm to 
the Brethren: which occaſion'd a Meeting of the Meſſengers from othet 
Churches (as they called them) for cloſing up of this wound; but they 
durſt not ſearch deep into it, but only ſkinn'd it over, to prevent the 
great reproach and ſcandal of it. From theſe things, the Preſbyterian 
Anatomy of inferred the neceſlity of civil Authorities interpoſing, and of not leaving 
Independ. 11] to Conſcience. For, ſay they, Conſcience hath been long urging the tc. 
* king away that Scandal occaſion d at Rotterdam by that Schifm: 20 here di. 
vers Members left the one Church, and joyned to the other ſo diſorder), 
wherein even the Ruler: of one Church had a deep Charge; yet as ib 

could not then be prevented, ſo there had been many Meetings, Sermons, 
all means uſed to preſs the Conſcience of taking it off, by Re. union of be 
Churches, and yet the way to do it could never be found, till the Magi 
ſtrates Authority and Command found it. Theſe things I have more ful 
ly deduced; not as though bare Diſſentions in a Church were an Arg! 
ment of it {elf againſt it; but, to ſhew (1.) That popular Church Go. 
verument naturally leads to Diviſions, and leaves them without 15 
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iv; and (2.) That humerous and factious people will always complain 
-f the Miſchief of Impoſitions, though the things be never ſo juſt and 
reaſonable 3 and (3:) That this Principle of Liberty of Conſcience, will 
unvoidably lead Men into tonfiuſion > For when Men once break the 
Rules of Order and Government in a Church, they run down the Hill, 
ind tumble down all before them. If Men complain of the Miſchief of 
our Impoſitions, the Members of their own Churches, may on the ſame 
grounds, complain of theirs; and as the Preſbycerians cannot anſwer the 
Independents, as to the Pretence of Conſcience ;, ſo it is impoſſible for 
either, or both of them, to anſwer the Anabaptiſts, who have as juſt 
4 Plea for Separation from them, as they can have from the Church of 
Bioland. | | | | 

Ja. 14. From hence we find, that, although the Pretence of the 
Diſſenting Brethren ſeemed very modeſt, as to themſelves ; yet they go- 
ing vpon a common Principle of Liberty of Conſcience, the Preſbyterians 
charged them with being the Occaſion of that horrible Inundation of Er- 
rs and Schiſins, which immediately overſpread this City and Nation: 
which I ſhall briefly repreſent in the words of the moſt eminent Preſbyre- 
riens of that time. Thence Dr. A. Stuart, a zealous Scotch Preſbyterian. Duply to 
ſaid, That he verily believed, Independency cannot but prove the Root of M. S. P. 33. 
all Schi ſins and Hereſies : Tea, I add, ſaith he, That by conſequence, it 
i much worſe than Popery. 3 | 

Thence the Scotch Commiſſioners, in the firſt place, preſſed, Uniformi= Arguments 
tj in Religion, as the ouly means to preſerve Peace, and to prevent many 067" 
Diviſions and Troubles; a thing very becoming the King to promote, ac- p. 3, 4. 
ending to the practice of the good Kings of Judah; and a thing which, 
they ſay, all ſound Divines and Politicians are for. hon 

Dr. Corn. Burgeſs told the Houſe of Commons, That our Church was Serm. Nov. 
laid waſte, and expoſed to je avg under the plauſible Pretence of not * 
fircing Mens Conſciences and that, to put all Men into a courſe of Order 
and Uniformity, in God's way, is not to force the Conſcience; but to ſet up 
bid in his due place, and to bring all his People into the paths of righteouſ- 
eſs and life, | | | 

The 2755 and Innovations, under which we groaned ſo much of later Serm. before 
years, faith Mr. Caſe, were but Tolerabiles ineptiæ, Tolerable Trifles, the Com. 
Uhldrens Play, compared with theſe damnable Dofrines, Dofrines of . * 
Devils, as the Apoſtle calls them: Polygamy, Arbitrary Divorce, Mor- 
ality of the Soul; no Miniſtry, no Churches, no Ordinances, no Scrip- 
we, &.. And the very foundation of all theſe laid in ſuch a Schiſm 
of boundleſs Liberty of Conſcience, and ſuch Lawleſs Separation of 
Unrches, SG 5 3 

The famous City of London is become an Amſterdam, ſaith Mr. Cala- Serm.lefire 
Y, Separation from our Churches is countenanced,, Toleration is cried up, "= Lord 
ditbority aſleep, It would ſeem a wonder, if I ſbould reckon how many fe. 14 8d. 
rate Congreg ations, or rather Segregations there are in the City; what 
Urches agamſt Churches, &c. Hereby the hearts of the People are migh- 
lh diſtracted, many are hindred from Converſion, and even the Godly them- 
tlves have loft much of the Power of Godlinefs in their Lives. The Lord 
# us, faith he, from being poyſoned with ſuch an Error as that of an 
Mmted Toleration. A Doctrine that overthroweth all Church-Govern- 
ent, bringeth in Confuſion, and openeth 4 wide door unto aff Irjeli: 
dn and Atheiſm. | 
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Ser m. before 
the Parlia- 
ment, Sept. 
12. 1644. 


Obſervati- 


ons and An- 
notations on 
the Apologe- 
tical Narra- 


tion, p. 17. 


Sermon at 
St, Paul's, 
Feb. s. 
1645. 

P. 41. 


ſome of our Churches as true Churches, and our Miniſtery, as a true Nl. 


Rome: or elſe they underſtand it in a moral ſenſe for ſound aud put 


Diverſity of Religion, ſaith. Mr. Matthew Newcomen, disjoyitts ang J. 
ſtract the Minds f Men, and is the Seminary of perpetual Hattedi, J.. 
louſies, Seditions, Wars, if any thing in the World be; and in 2 litt, 
time , eit her a Schiſm in the State begets a Schiſin in the Church, o., 
Schiſm in the Church begets a Schiſm in the State 2 i. e. either Religion iy 
tbe Church is prejudiced by civil Contentions, or Church-Controverſies and 
Diſputes about Opinions break out into civil Wars, Men will at laſt tale 
up Swords and Spears in ſtead of Pens; and defend that by Arms whit 
they cannot do by Arguments. 

Theſe may ſerve for a Taſte of the Senſe of ſome of the moſt em. 
nent Preſbyterian Divines at that time, concerning the dangerous effeq 
of that Toleration which their independent Brethren deſired. 

The diſſenting Brethren finding themſelves thus loaden with ſo mz. 
ny reproaches, and particularly with being the Orcaſion of ſo many F. 
rors and Schi ſins, publithed, their Apologetical Narration in Vindlication of 
themſelves, wherein (as is ſaid before) they endeavour to purge then. 
ſelves from the Imputation of Prowniſm ; declaring, That they looked i 


niſtery but yet they earneſtly deſire liberty, as to the peaceable praflic 
of their own way. 
To this the Preſbyterians anſwered, 

Firſt, That they did not underſtand by them, in what Senſe they al. 
lowed our Churches to be true Churches. 

Secondly, If they did, what Neceſſity there was for any Separation, or 
what need of Toleration. h 

As to the Senſe in which they owned our Churches to be true Churches, 
either they underſtood it of a bare Metaphyſical Verity, as many of ou 
Divines, ſay they, grant it to the Romiſh Church; that ſhe is a true Church, 
as a rotten infectious Strumpet is a true Woman, and then they thank then 
for their Favour, that they bold our Churches in the ſame Category witl 


Churches, and then, ſay they, Why do ye not joyn with us, and Commis 
nicate as Brethren? Why deſire ye a Toleration £ Tes, ſay the Diſſentng 
Brethren, we own you to be true Churches, and Communicate with you in 


Doctrine. To which the others reply'd, I you own it by external Att if 


Communion, ye muſt Communicate with us in Sacraments : but this ye r. 15 
fuſe; therefore ye muſt return to che old Principles of Separation. Fer | 
where there was ſuch a refuſal of Communion, as there was in them to- ; 
wards all Churches beſides their own, there muſt lie at the bottom | 
the ſame Principle of Separation which was in the Browniſts. And, r; 
Mr. Newcomen urged them, their agreeing with us in Doctrines that are fit 3 
damental, their holding one Head, and one Faith, doth not excuſe 1 ſo 
from being guilty of breach of Unity, and downright Schiſm, as long 4 : 
They bold not one Body, one Baptiſm. For when Men make different i BD 
ſemblies, and Congregations, and draw Men into Parties, it is not thei "M 
owning the ſame Doctrine doth excuſe them from Schiſm, as be proves ff red 
Sr. Auguſtin and Beza. Of which afterwards. _ Coe 
But ſtill they denied themſelves, to be Browniſts, or rigid Separatiſi 3 
becauſe they ſeparated from our Congregations as no Churches, and f ;, © 
the Ordinances diſpenſed as 3 and from our People as no u , J 
ble Chriſtians. away 
hou 
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' To which the other replyed, That there was always a Difference among 
W | $-paratiſts themſelves, ſome being more rigid than others; and as to the 
% Cl.ſe, none ſince Barrom had owned 10. But, for the reſt, only putting 1 
Unlawfil for Antichriſtian; and by Ordinances, underſtanding Church- 3” 
0rdinances, they own the very fame Principles as the others. did. And Bra 
although in words they ſeem to own or Parochial Congregations to be ge. Poſt- 
me Churches , yet having the ſame Opinions with the more moderate fee. 52. 
Browniſts, touching Church-Conſtirution, Matter, Form, Power, Govern- 
ment, Communton, Corruptions, &c. The conſequence muſt be, ſay they, 
that we have no true Churches, and that our Ordinances are all unlawful, 
And the leſs cauſe they have to plead for their Separation, by acknow- —4 s Diſ- 
ging our Churches to be true Churches, their Separation is ſo much the  * $ 
mure culpable, and the groſſer and more inexcuſable the Schiſin. For, it 
1 a greater fin, ſaith Bayly, to depart from a Church, which I profeſs to 
le true, and whoſe Miniſtry I acknowledge to be ſaving, than from a Church 
which I concetve to be falſe, and whyſe Miniſters I take to have no calling 
from God ; nor any Bleſſing from his hand. Ly | 
So that the Independents were then charged with Schiſr for theſe two 
things. ee Ar 
Firſt, For refuſmg Communion with thoſe Churches, which they confeſ- 
{ed to be true Churches. For, ſay the Members of the Afæmbly, Thus to papers fir 
depart from true Churches, is not to hold Communion with them as ſuch; Accommod. 
but rather by departing, to declare them not to be ſuch: 5. 47. 
Secondly, For ſetting up different Congregations, where they confeſſed 
there was an Agreement in Doctrine. | 
Sect. 15. But becauſe ſome Men are ſo unwilling to underſtand the 
true State of this Controverſie about Separation, between the Divines of 


the Aſſembly, and the Independents, I ſhall here give a fuller account of 


it from the Debates between them. = 

The defire of the Independents, as it was propoſed by themſelves at 
the Committee for Accommodation, Dec. 4. 1645. was this, 

That they may not be forced to Communicate as Members in thoſe Pa- 
riſhes where they dwell; but may have liberty to have Congregations of 
ſuch Perſons who give good Teſtimonies of their Godlineſs, and yet out of 
tenderneſs of Conſcience, cannot Communicate in their Pariſhes, but do vo- 
lmtarily offer themſelves to joyn in ſuch Congregations. 

To which the Divines of the Aſſembly anſwered, Decemb. 15. 

This Deſire is not to be granted them, for theſe Reaſons. 


I. Becauſe it holds out a plain and total Separation from the Rule; as 
I in nothing it were to be complied with; nor our Churches to be com- 
municated with in-any thing, which ſhould argue Church-Communion. 
More could not be ſaid, or done, againſt falſe Churches. | 

2. It plainly holds out, The lawfulneſs of gathering Churches out of 
Irie Churches, yea out of ſuch true Churches, which are endeavouring 
farther to reform according to the word of God; whereof we are aſſu- 
> there 1s not the leaſt hint of any Example 'in all the Book of 

1 3 
3. This would give Countenance to A perpetual Schiſin and Diviſion 
he Church, ſtill drawing away ſome from the Churches under the 
kl, which alſo would breed many irritations among the Parties going 
Way, and thoſe whom they leave; and again, between the Church that 
nould be forſaken, and that to which they ſhould go. 


GR Decent. 
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The Unreaſonableneſs of Separation. Parr I 
December 23. The Diſſenting Brethren put in their Reply to ther. 


_ Reaſons, 
To the Firſt Reaſon, they ſay, (1.) That gathering into other Conor, 
gations ſuch, who cannot, out of tenderneſs of Conſcience, partake ag 2 
bers in their Churches, for the purer enjoyment ( as to their C en 
of all Ordinances yet ſtill maintaining Commumion with them as Church, 
is far from Separation, much leſs a plain and total Separation. And thi. : 
nat ſetting up Churches againſt Churches, but Neighbour Siſter Churches 72 
different Judgment. For, ſay they, if the pureſt Churches in the Wil, 
= C unto our Fudgment, in all other reſpecis) ſhould impoſe as a Condition 
= | receiving the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper, any one thing, that kd 
= Tender Conſciences cannot joyn in (as ſuppoſe kneeling in the A& of Receiv. 
4 ing, which was the caſe of Scotland and England) if they remove from 
3 theſe Churches, and haue Liberty from a State to gather into other Churches 
= to enjoy this and other Ordinances, this is no Separation. 
= (2.) That it is not a plain and total Separation from the Rule, unleſs 
= they wholly in all things differ, by ſetting up altogether different Rule, if 
= Conſtitution, Worſhip and Government; but they ſhall practice the moſt of 
= the ſame 155 and theſe the moſt ſubſtantial, which are found in the 
_—_ Rule it ſe If. 
2 3.) That they would maintain Occaſional Communion with their 
= Churches, not only in hearing and preachiug , but Occaſionally, in Bap. 
= tizing their Children in their Churches, and receiving the Lord's Supper 
nj there, &c. 
= And, would not all this clear them from the Imputation of Scbiſu! 
Not agreeing in the main things? Not owning their Churches to be true? 
Not maintaining Occaſional Communion with them? Let us hear, what 
the Divines of the Aſſembly think of all this. 
Thus they Anſwer, 
Firſt, That although Tenderneſs of Conſcience may bind Men to far 
hear, or ſuſpend the Act of Communion in that Particular, wherein Men 
conceive they cannot hold Communion without fin, yet it doth not bind 
to follow ſuch a poſitive Preſcript, as poſhbly may be divers from the 
Will and Counſel of God, of which kind we conceive this of gathering 
ſeparate Churches out of the true Churches, to be one. | 
Secondly, It is one thing to remove to a Congregation which is under 
the ſame Rule, another to a Congregation of a different Conſtitution from 
the Rule; in the former cafe a Man retains his Memberſhip ; in the l- 
ter he renounceth his Memberſhip upon difference of Judgment, touch: 
ing the very Conſtitution of the Churches, from and unto which he 
moves. | 
Thirdly, If a Church do require that which is evil of any Member, 
he mult forbear to do it, yet without Separation. They who thought 
kneeling in the Act of Communion, to be unlawful, either in England, or 
Scotland, did not ſeparate, or renounce Memberſhip, but did, ſome of 
them, with Zeal and Learning, defend our Church againſt thoſe of the 
Separation. | 1 
Furt bly, The Notion of Separation is not to be meaſured by cuil 
Acts of State, but by the Word of God. | : 
Fifthly, To leave all Ordinary Communion in any Church with dillikes 
when Oppoſition or Offenes offers it ſelf, is to /. eparate from ſuch 
Church in the Scripture Senle. : RP 
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Sixthly,. A total difference from Churches is not neceſſary to make a 
goal Separation; for the moſt rigid Separatiſls hold the ſame rule of 
Vorſbip, and Government with our Brethren ; and under this pretence, 
Novatians, Donatifts, all that ever were thought to ſeparate, might ſhel- 
ter themſelves. 

S-venthly, If they may occaſionally exerciſe theſe Ads of Communion 
with us once, a.fecond, or third time, without fin, we know no reaſon 
why it may not be ordinarily without fin; and then Separation, and 
Church-Gathering would have been needleſs. To Separate from thoſe 
Churches ordinarily and viſibly, with whom occaſionally you may joyn 
without fin, ſeemeth to be a moſt unjuſt Separation. 

To the Second Reaſon, The Difſenting Brethren gave the Anſwers. 


1. That it was founded upon this ſuppoſition, That nothing is to be to- 


rated which is wnlawful in the Fudgment of thoſe who are to tolerate : 
Which the Divines of the Aſſembly denied; and faid, It was upon the 
ſuppoſition of the unlawfulneſs , to tolerate gathering of Churches out 
of true Churches e which they do not once endeavour to prove lawful. 


2. That if after all endeavours, Mens Conſciences are unſatisfied, as 


% Communion with a Church, they have no Obligation lying upon them to 
continue in that Communion ; or on the Churches to withold them from 
removing to purer Churches; or if there be none ſuch to gather into 
Churches. | 

To which the Divines of the Aſſembly replied. 


their due, | 
II. This Liberty was denied by the Churches of New-England ; and 
they have as juſt ground to deny it as they. 

To the third Reaſon they anſwered. 

Firſt, That the abuſe of the word Schiſm hath done much hurt in the 
Churches; that the ſignification of it was not yet agreed upon by the State, 
wr debated by the. Aſſembly. 

To which the others reply ; | 

That if the word Schiſin had been left out, the Reaſon would have 
remained ſtrong, vis. That this would give countenance to perpetual 
Diviſion in the Church, ſtill drawing away Churches from under the Rule. 
And to give countenance to an unjuſt, and cauſleſs Separation from 
lawful Church-Communion, is not far from glving countenance to a Schiſin; 
thccally when the grounds, upon which this Separation is deſired, are 


my, in any other caſe, be ſubje& unto, may claim the privilege of a 
Ike Indulgence, and ſo this Toleration being the firſt, ſhall indeed but 
by the foundation, and open the Gap, whereat as many Divifons in the 
Uburch, as there may be Scruples in the Minds of Men, ſhall, upon the 
elf. ſame Equity be let in. ‚ fs 3: | 
decondly, This tei give Countenance only to Godly Peoples joyning in 
Der Congregations for their greater Ediſication, who cannot otherwiſe, 
without ſin, enjoy all the Ordinances F Chriſt; yet ſo, as not condemning 
Ioſe Churches, they joyn not with, as falſe :, but ſtill preſerving all Chriſti- 
0 Communion with the Saints, as Members of the Body of Chriſt, of the 
burch Catholick; and joyn alſo with them in all duties of Worſhip, which 
lng to particular Churches, ſo far as they are able; and if this be 
ud Schiſm, or Countenance of Schiſm, it is more than we have yet 
Furned from Scriptures, or any approved Authors. 


ST 2 *'10 


J. That this opened a Gap for all Se&s to challenge ſuch a Liberty as 


luch, upon which all other poſſible ſcruples, which erring Conſciences 
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To this, the Divines of the 4ſembly replied. 

1. This deſired forbearance is a perpetual Diviſion in the Chure þ, and 
a perpetual drawing away from the Churches under the Rule. For, un. 
on the ſame pretence, thoſe who ſcruple Infani-Baptiſm, may withdray 
from their Churches, and fo ſeparate into another Congregation; and ſo 
in that ſome practice may be ſcrupled, and they ſeparate again: Are 
theſe Diviſions, and Sub-diviſions, ſay they, as lawful as they may be 
infinite? or, muſt we give that reſpe& to the Errors of Mens Coſi. 
ences, as to ſatisfie their Scruples, by allowance of this liberty to them) 
And, doth it not plainly ſignifie, that Errors of Conſcience is a protecti. 
on againſt Schiſm ? | 

2. The not condemning of o Churches as falſe, doth little extenuate 
the Separation; for divers of the Browniſts, who have totally ſeparate} 
in former times, have not condemned theſe Churches as falſe; though 
they do not pronounce an affirmative Judgment. againſt us, yet the very 
ſeparating is a tacit and practical condemning of our Churches, if not a 
falſe, yet as impure, eonſq;, as that in ſuch Adminiſtrations, they cannot 
be by them, as Members communicated with, without fin. And when 
they ſpeak of Communion with us, as Members of the Church Catholick, 
it is as full a declining of Communion with us as Churches, as if we were 
falſe Churches, © 
3. We do not think differences in Judgment, in this or that Point, | 
to be Schiſm, or that every inconformity unto every thing uſed or en- 


joined is Schiſm, ſo that Communion be preſerved; or that Separation from q 
idolatrous Communion, or Worſhip, ex fe, unlawful, is Schiſm ;, but to join 1 
in ſeparate Congregations of another Cornmunion, which ſeceſſion of our * 
Members is a manifeſt rupture of our Societies into others, and is ther. F 
fore a Schiſin in the Body; and if the Apoſtle do call thoſe Diviſn of t 

the Church, wherein Chriſtians did not ſeparate into divers formed Con- 
gregations, of ſeveral Communion in the Sacrament of the Lord's Wil {:t 
_ Schiſms, much more may ſuch Separation as this defired, be ſo WW 
called, ij 
4. Seruple of Conſcience is no cauſe of ſeparating, nor doth. it take of 
cauſeleſs ſeparation from being Schiſm, which may ariſe from Errors of WW ra: 
Conſcience, as well as carnal and corrupt reaſons ; therefore we conceive Wiſh the 
the Cauſes of Separation muſt be ſhewn to be ſuch ex naturd rei, 33 Wl der 
will bear it out, and therefore we ſay, that the granting the liberty de far 
fired will give countenance to Schiſm. Jud 
5. We cannot but take it for granted, upon evidence of Reaſon d wa: 
Experience of all Ages, that this Separation will be the Mother and mer 
Nurſe of Contentions, Strifes, Enuyings, Confuſions, and ſo draw with E wa: 
that breach of Love, which may endanger the heightning of it mo . 
formal Schiſm, even in the ſenſe of our Brethren. | Lei 
6. What is it that approved Authors do call Schiſm, but the breaking thei: 
off Members from their Churches, which are lawfully conſtituted Chucben¶ cum 
and from Contiannion in Ordinances, &c. without juſt and ſufficient cav%_hl Obli 
ex naturd rei, to juſtifie ſuch ſeceſſion, and to join in other Congre#Wl force 
tions of ſeparate Communion, either becauſe of perſonal Failings in ti cum! 
Officers, or Members of the Congregation from which they ſeparate, "WF © or 
becauſe of cauſeleſs ſcruple of their own Conſcience, which hath bei tic { 
called ſetting up altare contra altare ; for which they quote St. Aug ©: to 
and Cameron, x 105 | 
tc 
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Thus I have faithfully laid down the State of this Controverſie about 
Separation, as 1t hath been managed in former times among us. From 
whence there are theſe things to be conſidered by us, which may be of 
ſome uſe in our following Diſcourſe. | 

(1.) That all the old Non-conformiſts did think themſelves bound in 
Conſcience to communicate with the Church of England, and did look 
upon Separation from it to be fin, notwithſtanding the Corruptions they 
ſuppoſed to be in it. This I have proved with ſo great evidence in the 
foregoing Diſcourſe, that thoſe who deny it, may, with the help of the 
ame Metaphyſicks, deny that the & ſhines. 

(2.) That all Men were bound in Conſcience towards preſerving the 
Union of the Church, to go as far as they were able. This was not only 
aſſerted by the Non-conformiſts, but by the moſt rigid Separatiſts of former 
times, and by the Diſſenting Brethren themſelves. So that the lamfulneſa 
of Separation, where Communion is lawful, and thought ſo to be by the 
Perſons who ſeparate, is one of the neweſt Inventions of this Age; but 
what new Reaſons they have for it, beſides noiſe and clamour, I am yet 
to ſeek. , 

(3.) That bare ſcruple of Conſcience doth not juſtifie Separation, al- 
though it may excuſe Non-commrunzion in the particulars which are ſcru- 
pled, provided that they have uſed the beſt means for a right informa f 
don. | | | | 
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(J.) That where occaſional Communion is lawful, conſtant Communion is 
a Duty. Which follows from the Divines of the Aſſembly blaming the 
Diſenting Brethren for allowing the lawfulneſs of occaſional Communion 
with our Churches, and yet forbearing ordinary Communion with them. 
For, ſay they, to ſeparate from thoſe Churches ordinarily and viſibly, with 
whom occaſionally you may join, ſeemeth to be a moft unjuit Separation. 

(.) That withdrawing from the Communion of a true Church, and 
letting up Congregations for purer Worſhip, or under another Rule, is plain 
and down-right Separation, as is moſt evident from the Anſwer of the Di- 
vines of the Aſſembly to the Diſſenting Brethren. 

Sect. 16. Fro all this it appears, that the preſent practice of Sepa- 
ration can never be juſtified, by the old Non-conformiſts Principles; nor by 
the Doctrine of the 4/embly of Divines. The former is clear from un- 
deniable Evidence, and the latter is in effect confeſſed by all my Adver- paxter's 
aries. For, although they endeavour all they can, to blind the Reader's 4er, 
judgment, with finding out the diſparity of ſome circumſtances, which 157 - 7 
was never denied; yet not one of them can deny, that it was their Judg- 
ment, That the holding of ſeparate Congregations for Worſhip, where there 
Was an agreement in Dorm, and the Subſtantials of Religion was unlaw- 
ful and ſchiſmatical. And this was the point for which I produced their 
Teſtimony in my Sermon; and it till ſtands good againſt them. For 
their reſolution of the caſe, doth not depend upon the particular cir- 
cumſtances of that time, but upon general Reaſons drawn from the 
Obligations to preſerve Unity in Churches; which muſt have equal 
force at all times, although there happen a great variety, as to ſome cir- 
cumſtances. For whether the greater purity of Worſhip be pleaded, as 
to one circumſtance, or another, the general caſe, as to Separation, is 
tne ſame; whether the Scruples do relate to ſome Ceremonies required, 
or to other Impoſitions, as to Order and Diſcipline, if they be ſuch as 
ey pretend to, a neceſſity of Separation on their account, it comes at 
aſt to the ſame point. Was it unlawful to deſire a Hberty of ſeparate 
1 Congregations, 
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Congregations, as the Diſſenting Brethren did, becauſe of | ſome Seruples of 
Conſcience in them? and is it not equally unlawful in others, who hate 
no more but Scruples of Conſcience to plead, although they relate to diffe. 
rent things? I will put this caſe as plain as poſſible, to prevent all ſub. 
terfuges and flight evaſions. Suppoſe five Diſſenting Brethren noy 
ſhould plead the neceſſity of having ſeparate Congregations, on the 1c. 
count of very different Scruples of Conſcience; one of them pleads, that | 
his company ſcruple the uſe of an impoſed Liturgy; another ſaith, His 
People do not ſcruple that, but they cannot bear the Sign of the Croſs, or 
Kneeling at the Communion ;, a third faith, If all theſe were away, yet if 
their Church be not righily gather'd and conſtituted, as to matter and 
form, they muſt have a Congregation of their own; a fourth goes ye 
farther, and faith, Let their Cengregation be conſtituted how it will, if 
they allow Infant-Baptiſm, they can never join with them]; nor, faith 
fifth, can we, as long as you allow Preaching by ſet forms, and your Mi- 
niſters ſtint themſelves by Hour-glaſſes, and {ſuch like human Inventions: 
Here are now very different Scruples of Conſcience; but doth the nature 
of the caſe vary, according to the bare difference of the Scruples ? One | 
Congregation ſcruples any kind of Order, as an unreaſonable impoſition 
and reſtraint of the Spirit, is Separation on that account lawful? No, 
ſay all other Parties againſt the Quakers; becauſe their Scruples are 
unreaſonable. But is it lawful for a Congregation to ſeparate on the ac- 
count of Infant-Baptiſm? No, ſay the Preſoyterians and Independent, 
that is an unreaſonable Scruple. Is it lawful for Men to ſeparate to have 
greater purity in the frame and order of Churches, although they may 
occaſionally join in the duties of Worſhip © No, faith the Preſbyterians, 
this makes way for all manner of Schiſms and Divi/cons, if mere ſcruple 
of Conſcience be a ſufficient ground for Separation z and if they can join 
occaſionally with us, they are bound to do it conſtantly; ox elle the obli 
gation to Peace and Unity in the Church fignihes little: No Man's err 
neous Conſcience can excuſe him from Schiſm. If they alledge grounds to 
juſtifie themſelves, they muſt be ſuch as can do it ex naturd rei, and 
not from the mere error or miſtake of Conſcience. But, at laſt, the Pre: 
byterians themſelves come to be required to join with their Companies 
in Communion with the Church of England, and if they do not, either 
they muſt deſire a ſeparate Congregation, on the account of their Scru- 
ples, as to the Ceremonies, and then the former Arguments unavoidably 
return upon them. ( For the Church of England hath as much occaſion 
to account thoſe Scruples unreaſonable, as they do thoſe of the Indeper 
dents, Anabaptiſts, and Quakers ) or elſe they declare, they can joim c- 
caſionally in Commumion with our Church, but yet hold it lawful to have 
ſeparate Congregations for greater Purity of Worſuip ; and then the obll 
ation to Peace and Unity ought to have as much force on them, with 
reſpe& to our Church, as ever they thought it ought to have on the 
diſſenting Brethren, with reſpe& to themſelves. For no diſparity, as 10 
other Circumſtances, can alter the nature of this Caſe, viz, That as far 
as Men judge Communion lawful, it becomes a Duty, and Separation £ 
Sin, under what denomination ſoever the Perſons paſs. For the fault 
doth not lie in the Circumſtances, but in the nature of the Act; becaule 
then Separation appears moſt unreaſonable, when occaſional C 
is confeſſed to be lawful. As will fully appear by the following Du 
courſe. Thoſe Men therefore ſpeak moſt agreeably to their preſeſ 
practice, although leaſt for the honour of the A//embly, who cn 
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That they were tranſported with undue beats and animoſities againit their Miſchief of 
Brethren ; which deſerve to be lamented, and not to be imitated; that they 1 69, 
ye not obliged to vinditate all bey ſaid, nor to be concluded by their 6 
Determinations : that it is to be hoped, the Party is become wiſer ſince. 
This is plain dealing, and giving up the Cauſe to the diſſenting Bre- 
hren, and that in a matter wherein they happened to have the ſtrongeſt 
reaſon of their ſide. But hereby we fee, that thoſe who juſtifie the 
preſent Separation, have forſaken the Principles and Practices of the old 
Non-conformiſts, as to this Point of Separation. . 
dect. 17. It remains now, that I ſhew how far they are likewiſe gone 
off from the peaceable Principles of their Predeceſſors, as to private 
Perſons undertaking to reform the Diſcipline of the Church, and ſeiting up 
new Churches, againſt the conſent of the Magiſtrate, in a reformed Church; 
and particularly, as to the preaching of their Miniſters, when ſilenced by 
ouwr Laws, This 1 am the more obliged to do, becauſe when I ſaid, 
That I was certain, that preaching in oppoſition to our eſtabliſhed Laws, 
z contrary to the Doctrine of all the Non-conformiſts of former Times, | 
Mr. B. is pleaſed to ſay, That my Aſſertion is ſo raſh and falſe, in mat- Anſwer t, 
ters of notorious Fact, that it weakeneth bis Reverence of my Judgment, „i.. 
in matters of Right, I ſhould defire no better Terms from Mr. B. as 
to the matter of Right, in this preſent Controverfie, than that he would 
be determin'd by the plain evidence of the Fact; and if what I ſay be 
nue, and notoriouſly true, | leave him to conſider on whoſe fide the 
Raſbneſs lies. | F 3 
Gifford makes this one principal part of Bromni ſin, That Churches are Sifford's 
to be ſet up, and Diſcipline reformed, without the conſent of the Chriſtian _ 
Magiſtrate : Brown maketh many Arguments, faith he, ts prove, that niſts,p.104- 
Princes are not to be ſtayed for, nor yet to have to do, by publick Power, 
to eſtabliſh Religion, Which Opinion of bis, is ſuch abridging the ſacred 
Power of Princes, and ſuch horrible injury to the Church, contrary to the 
manifect Word of God, that if there were nothing elſe, it is enough to 
make him an odious and deteſtable Heretick, until he ſbem Repentance. 
but to clear this matter, he diſtinguiſhes, (1.) OF Princes that are eue- 
mes to Chriſtianity, as they were in the time of the Apoſtles ;, to what 
end, ſaith he, ſhould they, having authority from Chriſt, to eſtabliſh Diſci- 
line, ſue unto the Courts of ſuch Princes, or attend their pleaſure. (2.) Of 
ſuch who profeſs Chriſtianity, but are Idolaters. In this caſe, he ſaith, 
they are neither bound to forbear preaching, nor ſetting up Diſcipline if they 
a oppoſe it. (3.) Of ſuch Princes, who own the true Doctrine of Chri- 
ſranity, but the Churches in their Dominions are corrupt in Diſcipline: 
In this caſe he determines, That though every Man is to take care to keep 
agod Conſcience, yet no private Perſons are to break the Unity and Peace 
the Faithful, or to take upon them publick Authority to reform; which 
le there proves, and concludes it to be a wicked and dangerous Princi- 
pe in the Browniſts to bold the contrary. OE 
In anſwer to this, Barrow ſaith, That the Servants of God ought not Barrow a- 
0 be layed from doing the Commandments of God, upon any reſtraint, or aint me 
Perſecution of any mortal Man whatſoever ;, and for this be quates the ex- p. tos, 
onple of the Apoſtles, who then had been guilty of the ſame diſobedience 
nd rebellion, if Princes bad been to be ſtayed for, or their reſlraint been 
b ſuficient let: And adds, That they only, according to God's Command. 
"ent, refrained from their Idolatry, and other publick Evils, and aſſem- 
pe get her in all holy and peaceable manner, to worſhip the Lord our a 
| an 
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and to join our ſelves together in the Faith, unto mutual Duties, and |, 
ſeek that Government 8 75 Chriſt left to his Church, and for the Church 
to ereftt the ſame, | * | 
T6 the Inſtance of the Apoſtles, Gifford had anſwered, That they wy, 
furniſhed with an extraordinary Authority and Commiſſion by Chriſt, 25 fer 
up bis Kingdom: but ye habe no Commiſſion from God, it is the Devil thy 
hath ſet you forward : And will ye, in ſuch vile and wretched manne; 
pretend the examples of the primitive Churches © Barrow replies, If the 
Commandment of God were ſufficient warrant to the Apoſtles to dh their 
work, though all the Princes of the world reſiſted, then mut the Command. 
ment of the ſame God, be of the ſame effect to all other Inſtrument, 
whom it pleaſeth the Lord to uſe in their callings to his Service alſo, 
though all the Princes in the world ſhould with/land and forbid the ſane, 
By this, we ſee, this was a great Point in controverſie between the Brom. 
miſts and Non-conformiſts, Which will more appear by the diſpute be- 
tween Fr. Johnſon and Facob, For among the Points of falſe Doctrine, 
Page70, which he charges the Non-conformiſts with, whom they called the forward 
On Preachers, theſe are two. 
1. That the planting, or reforming of Chriſt's Church mn#t tarry for the 
Civil Magiſtrate, ph; may not otherwiſe be brought in by the Word and 
Spirit of God in the Mouths of his weakeft Servants, except they have 
Authority from earthly Princes; which Doctrine, ſaitli he, is againft the 
Kingly Power of Chriſt, and three whole Lines of Scripture, which he 
there puts together. 5 
2. That it is lawful for a Miniſter of Chriſt to ceaſe preaching, and ty 
forſake his Flock, at the commandment of a Lord Biſhop : Which Doctrine, 
he faith, i contrary to two Lines of Scripture more, with the bare num. 
bers of Chapter and Verſe. But, leſt it ſhould be ſuppoſed, that thele 
two were among thoſe which Jacob faith, be falſly laid to their charge, 
we find both theſe Doctrines owned by the ſeveral Non conformiſts, who 
confut. of joined together in a Confutation of the Browniſts. For, ſay they, a1 
the Peoples power of reforming, | 
Firſt, We cannot find any Warrant in Holy Scripture, for them that am 
private Members of any Church, to erect the Diſcipline, no not though the 
Magiſtrate and Miniſters, who ſhould. deal in this work, were altogether 
profane and ungodly, = 3 | 
Secondly, We eſteem our Prince to be a mo#t Lawful and Chriſtian Ms 
giſtrate, and dur Miniſters to be true Miniſters of Chriſt, and therefore ws 
are Juſt afraid, that by enterpriſing a publick Reformation, not only withs 
out, but contrary to the direction and liking of them, who by God's wort 
ought to have, if not the only, yet the principal band in that work, ut 
ſhould highly offend God. „ 
Thirdly, That for the want of publick Reformation, the Magiſirat i 
every where blamed, and no where the Church, for ought we can find: 
pate 22. Oft are the 1 and People blamed for erecting and practiſing Idolatry 
but never for that they plucked it not dawn, when their Princes had ſet i 
\ up; neither can we find, whether ever the Church, under a Chriſtian NM 
giſtrate, was by any Prophet, either commanded to deal (otherwiſe than! 
perſuaſion ) +in publick Reformation, when the Magiſtrate neglected it, oi f 
proved for the contrary. h FIT - 
Fourthly, To the Inſtance of the Apoſtles they anſwer two things, 
I. That though they ſet up Church-Government without the Magiſ#ti 


leave, Jet not contrary to ” liking; or when he oppoſed his AubbariY 
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fly, and inhibited it, they never erected the Di 2 when there was 
ſo direft an oppoſition made againſt it by the Civil Magiſtrates, © 
II. Fit could be proved, that the Apoſiles did ſo then, yet would it not 
fulow, that we may do ſo nom; for neither was the Heathen Magiſtrate 
aloget her ſo much to be reſpetted by the Church, as the Chriſtian Magi- 
rate is; neither have our Miniſters and People nom ſo full and abſolute a 
power, fo pull domn, and ſet up Orders in the Church, as the Apoſtles 
(thoſe wiſe Maſter-builders ) had. W 
Fifthly, As to their Miniſters preaching being ſileured, they declare, 
1. So long as the Biſhops ſuſpend, and deprive, according to the Law of Page 4ti 
the Land, ve account of the Action herein, as of the Act of the Church, 
which we may and ought to reverence, and yield unto; if they do other- 
viſe, we have liberty given us by the Law, to N from them. If 
it be ſaid, the Church is not to be obey'd when it ſuſpends and deprives 
us, for ſuch cauſes as we in our Conſciences know to be inſufficient. 
e anſwer, That it lieth on them to depoſe, who may ordain; and they 
may ſbut that may open. And as he may, with a good Conſcience execute a 
Miniſtery, by the Ordination and Calling of the Church, who is privy to 
himſelf of” ſome unfitneſs, (F the Church will preſs him to it) ſo may he 
who is privy to himſelf, f no fault that deſerveth deprivation, ceaſe from 
the execution of his Miniſtery, when he is preſſed thereunto by the Church. 
And if a guiltleſs Perſon, put out of his charge by the Church's Authority, 
may yet continue in it, what proceedings can there be againſt guilty Per- 
ſms, who, in their own conceit, are always guiltleſs, or will at leaſt pre- 
tend ſo to be; ſeeing they will be ready always to object againſt the Church's 
Judgment, That 19 are called of God, and may not therefore give over The Second 
the execution of their Miniftery at the will of © Biſhops ? — 
5 IN the caſe of the Apoſtles was very different from theirs in three 
reſpefs. 50) | 
Firlt, They that inhibited the Apoſiles were known and profeſſed enemies 
to the Goſpel ot wu e un Dy. 
Secondly, The Apoſtles were charged not to teach in the Name of Chriſt, 
wr ts publiſh any part of the Goſpel, which Commandment might more hard- 
le yielded unto, than this of our Biſhops, who, though they cannot endure 
them which teach that-part of the Truth that concerneth the good Govern- 
nent, and Reformation of the Church, yet are they not only content that the 
boſpel ſhould be preached, but are alſo Preachers of it themſelves. 
Thirdly,” The Apoſtles received not their Calling and Authority from 
Nen, nor by the bands of Men, but immediately from God himſelf, and 
lverefore alſo might not be reſtraind or depoſed by Men; whereas we, 
though wwe exerciſe 4 Function, wherevf God is the Author, and we are 
Cr God to ** eee we called and ordained by the hands and 
mijtery of Men, and may therefore by the miniſtery of Men be alſo depo- 
ed, and reſtrained from Fo 8 0 our Mae 8 K Fe 
Jo this which 1 had referred Mr. B. to, he gives this Anſwer, If and te 
Mr, Rathband bath denied this, it had been no proof. Did I ever menti- 1 
n Mr. Rarphand's Teſtimony as a ſufficient proof > My words are, That 
Vas certain their Practice was contrary to the Doctrine of all the Non- 
Wnformiſts, as you may ſee in the Book publiſhed in their Name, by 
f. Rarhband. Can any thing be plainer, than that the Book was writ= 
'F by th e Non-conformiſts, and that Mr. Rathband was only the Publiſher 
un? This way of anfwering is juſt as if one ſhould quote a Paſſage 
it of Curcellaus his Greek Teſtament, and another ſhould reply, if Cur- 
e N cellæus 
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1| calleus {aid ſo, it had been no proof. Can Mr. B. ſatisfie his Mind with 
ö ſuch 1 IR N e 

Dmeaſna-. When Fr. Jabnſom ſaid, That our Miniſters ought not to ſuffer them, 

Pa KL to be filenced and depoſed from their, publick Ain eg, a= A y 

5. 8g Magiſtrates. Mr. Bradſhaw anſwered, This Afſertion is falſe and all. 

ous, And when Jobnſon ſaith, That the Apoſtles did not make their imme. 

diate Calling from God the ground of their refuſal ;, but this, that they ole 

to obey God rather than Man; which is @ Duty required of all Ane, 

and Chriſtians. Bradſbam ( a Perſon formerly in great eſteem with 

Mr. Baxter, and highly commended by the Author of the Vindication of 

his Diſpute with Johnſon) gives this Anſwer. 

r. Though the Apoſtles did not 1 their immediate Calling from Gal 

as the. Ground of their refuſal, in ſo many Letters and Syllables, yer thy 

which they do aſſign, is by implication, and in eſſect the ſame with it, Fy 

it is as much as if they had ſaid, God himſelf hath impoſed this Calling upm ; 

ws, and not Man; and therefore except we ſhould rather obey Man tha 

God, we may not forbear this Office which he hath impoſed upon us. Fo 

oppoſing the Obedience of God to the obedience of Man, they therein plead g 

Calling from God, and not from Man; otherwiſe, if they bad received ; 

Calling from Man, there had been incongruity in the Anſwer; conſidering, 

# that in common ſenſe and reaſon, they ought ſo far forth to obey Men, for. W 

= bidding them to exerciſe a Calling, as they exerciſe the ſame by vertne of 

| that Calling. Elſe, by this reaſon, a Miniſter ſbould not ceaſe to preach, 

0 1 zt hon the Commandment of the Church, that bath choſen him but ſoould be 

= bound, to give them alſo the ſame: Anſwer, which the Apoſtlas gave, which 


8 | | dere abſurd. Sa that by. this groſs conceit of Mr. Johnſon, there ſhould be 
= no Power in any ſort of Men whoſoever, to depoſe a Miniſter from bis Mi. 


niſtery; but that not wit hſtunding any Commandment of Church or State, 
the Miniſter is to continue in his Miniſtery. | | 
2. For the farther Anſwer of this his ignorant conceit, plainly tending to i 
Sedition, we are to know, that though the Apoſtles, Prophets,. and Evan- 
geliſtr, preached. publickly, where they were not hindred by open violence, if 
and did not, nor might not leave their Miniſtery upon any Authority, 
or Commandment whatſoever, becauſe they. did nat enter into, or exertiſe the 
ſame upon. the will and pleaſure off any Man whatſoever: yet they never ere 
Hed, and planted publick Churches and. Miniſteries in the Face of the Mai. 
flrate, whether they would or na; or in-deſpite of them. but ſuch, in reſjet 
of the. Eye of the Magiſtrate, were as. private. and inuiſible as might be. 
3. Neither wre ſome of. the. 8 ſo as orhers-ſbould b 
ſuffered. to. preach. the ſame Goſpel in their places", but the utter aboliſving 
of Chriſtian Religion was manifeſtly. intandled in ſilncing of them. But ow 
Churches whereof we are Miniſters, are na private and ſecret Aſſemblies, ſub 
as hide themſelues from the Face of a\perſecuting Magiſtrate: and Stute z but 
are publick, profælſing the Norbit, and doing their Religion in the face of the 
Magiſtrate and State; yea, andy bis Coumgenance, Authority and Protection, 
ps. we, are ſet over thoſe Churches, not.omly ly Calling of our People, bull 
by the Authority of the Magiſtr ate; robo hath an armed Power to hinder an 
tublick aftion;, who, is willing, alſo to permit: and maintain other trus Mr 
nifters. of the Goſpel, in thoſe Placesi where: he forbiddeth ſome; If there 
fore, afier aun publick calling, 10 Miniſter to ſuch a known and public 
Church, nat hy the Church, only,, but by the Magiſtrate alſo, the Magi 
(bell; haue matten againſt. us (whether juſt or unjuſt it (killeth not) 4 
ball in that regard forbid 4s. to Miniſter to our Church; I ſee um by whi 
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to exerciſe our Miniſtery ſtill; except we ſbould think ſuch a Law of Mi- 
niſtery to lie upon. us, that we ſhould judge our ſelves bound to run upon the 
Swords point of the, Magiſtrate, or ta appoſe Sword ta Sword. And ſuppoſe 
the Magiſtrate, ſhawld. do it-wnjuſtly, and againſt the will of the Church, 
and ſhould ther ein in 8 yet. datb not the Co urch in that regard ceaſe ta be 
a Church, nor ought ſhe therein to reſiſt the Will of the Ma iſtrate ; nei- 
ther doth ſhe ſtand bound, in regard of ber aſfection to her Miniſter (how 
great and deſervit 5 to deprive ber ſelf of the. Protection of the Ma- 
gifrate, by leauing her publick ſtanding, to fallow his Miniſtery in private, 
and in the dark; refuſing the benefit of all other publick Miniſtery, which 
with the leave and liking of the Magiſtrate ſhe may enjoy. 3 

4. Neither do I know: what warrant any ordinary Miniſter bath, by 
God's Word, in ſuch a caſe, fo to draw any ſuch Church or People to bis 
private Miniſtery, that thereby they ſhould hazard their 9 ſtate and 
quiet in the Common-wealth where they live; when in ſome competent mea- 
fure they may publickly, with the grace and favour of the Magiſtrate, en 

Joy the ordinary means of Salvation by another : and (except he haue a 
calling to Miniſter in ſome Church ) he is to be content to live as à pri- 
vate Member, till it ſhall pleaſe God to reconcile the Magiſlrate to Aa. 
and to call him again to his own Church; labouring mean while privately, 


upon particular occaſions offered, to firengthen and confirm in the ways of 


to be the duty of the 2 70 in ſuch a Caſe, if they will approve tbemſelues 
faithful N and good Subjects, ſo to ſubmit to the Miniſtery of a- 
wther, as that by Prayer, and all other goad, dutiful, and loyal means, they: 
may do their beſt endeavour to obtain him, 7 whom, gainſ their w1ll, they 
have been deprived, and ſtill to affeft and love him as their Paſtor : now, 
if the People do thus, then is that Miniſter called to be filent, not only by 
the Magiſtrate, but by them alſo, though with much prief. | 


flery was unneceſſary, and ſo doth he. If Mr. B. did allow himſelf 
any time to conſider what he writes, he would never have given 
luch an Anſwer as this. For, Mr. Bradſbaw never puts the caſe upon 
the neceſſity, or no neceſſity of their preaching, but upon the allowance, 
or diſalluwancè of the Chriſtian Magiſtrate. And if it had been re- 
ſolved upon the point of neceſſity, Is it poſſible for Mr. B. to think there 
was leſs neceſſity of preaching at that time, than there is now, when him- 


what was there, which the old Non-conformiſts more complained of, 
than the want of a more preaching Miniſtery? This then, could not be 
Mr. Bradſbam's Reaſon; and Mr. Baxter, upon ſecond thoughts, can- 
not be of that opinion. 5 

have yet one Argument more, to prove this to have been the gene- 


meet, a greater, and a leſs, whereof both cannot be done at the ſame 


ſuffering Deprivation for not conforming, teacheth, and the practice 
thereof cauſeth, to neglect a greater duty for performing of a leſs; there- 
fore it ſeemeth to be an Error in Doctrine, and a Sin in Practice. The 

Nit force 


* 4 


Warrant in God's Word, we ſhould: think our ſelves bound notwithſtanding | 


God, thoſe People that are deprived of bis publick Labour. And I take it 


ume, the leſſer duty muſt yield unto the greater; but this Doctrine of 


To this Teſtimony of Mr. Bradſhaw, all that Mr. B. faith, is, | That Anſwer to 
Bradſhaw thought, we ſpould ſubmit to à ſilencing Law, where our Mini- Serm-p.99. 


E confeſſeth ſeveral years ſince, That thirty years ago, there were many Defence of 
S . by - = "wha . *. # ""—_ 6 x1 3 whe Þ cas hd _ e Cure 0 

are reading, not preaching Miniſters, for one that there is now? And Diviſions, f 

p. 55. 


al ſenſe of the Non-conformiſts;, which is Mr. Sprint's Argument for Con- caſing. 
Jormity in the caſe of Deprivation; Which is, that where two Duties do . . a. 
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force of which Argument doth neceſſarily ſuppoſe, That Miniſters, de- 
prived by Law, are not to exerciſe their Miniſterial Function in oppo. 
ſition to the Laws. And to confirm this, ſeveral Non-conformiſts under. 
took to anſwer this Argument, and to give an account of the diſparity of 
the caſe as to the Apoſtles times, and ours. For Mr. Sprint had urged the 
inſtance of the Apoſtles to this purpoſe, ſince they ſubmitted to Jewi 
Ceremonies rather than loſe the liberty of their Miniſtery, they ought to 
yield to our Ceremonies on the ſame ground; to which they anſwer. 
Page 232. that the Apoſtles had far greater reaſon ſo to do; becauſe their Miniſter 
was of far ogg excellency, and uſefulneſs, and therefore the Argumen 
- Twas of much greater weight with the Apoſtles, than it could be with then. 
For, {ay they, What one Miniſter of the Goſpel is there, that dare be fo 
preſumptuous, as to ſay, That bis Preaching and Miniſtery can be of that 
neceſſity, and uſe for the Glory of God, and good of his Church; as wa 
the Miniſtery of his Apoſtles * The work whereunto the Lord called and 
ſeparated the Apoſtles (viz. the planting of the Church, and the preaching 
the Goſpel to all Nations) was ſuch, as could not have been performed ly 
any other, but the Apoſiles alone; but in deprivation of our Miniſters that 
refuſe 1 there is no ſuch danger, and of their preaching there can 
be no ſuch neceſſity imagined ;, though they preach not, the Goſpel is preath- 
ed ſtill, and that ſoundly, and fruitfully. Did theſe Men think, the 40 
ſtles Woe be unto me if I preach not the Goſpel, did reach to their caſe? 
Can Mr. B. imagine, that ſuch Men thought themſelves {till bound to 
- preach, although they were ſilenced by our Laws? uy 
Aud now, I hope, I have proved that to be evidently true, which 
Mr. B. ſaith was notoriouſly falſe. But if after all this, Mr. B. will per- 
fiſt, in ſaying, That he knew thoſe who did otherwiſe; all that I have to 
ſay to it, is, That I hope Mr. B's Acquaintance, both of the one, and 
the other Party (if they were ſuch, as he repreſents) are not to be 
the Standard for all the reſt; for, it ſeems, he was not very happy in 
either. ; 
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Of the Nature of the preſent Separation. 


C. 1. The different Principles of Separation laid down. The things agreed 
on with reſbect to our Church. F 2. The largeneſs of. Pariſhes a mere 
Colour and Pretence; ſhewed from Mr. B's own words. & 3. The M- 


ſtery of the Preſbyterian Separation opened. F 4. The Principles of it 


as to the People. Of ocAÞfional Communion, how far owned, and of 


what force in this matter, ſhewed from parallel Caſes. F 5. The rea- 


ſons for this occaſional Communion examined. F 6. Of the pretence of 


greater Edification in ſeparate Meetings, never allowed by the Separa- 
tiſts or na, pact as a reaſon for Separation, No reaſon for this pre- 
tence ſhewed from Mr. B's words. F 7. The Principles of Separation as 
to the Miniſtry of our Churches. Of joyning with our 2 5 as Ora- 
Tortes. $8. Of the Peoples judging of the worthineſs and competency 
of their Miniſters. Mr. B's Character of the People. The impertinency 
7 this Plea as to the London Separation. F 9. The abſurdity of al- 
owing this liberty to ſeparate from Mr. B's own words. F 10. The al- 
lowance he gives for Separation on the account 115 Conformity. What 
publick Worſhip may be forbidden. & 11. The Min 


account, F 12. Of Separation from Ithacian Prelatiſts., & 13. That 


the Schiſm doth not always lie on the Impoſers fide; where the terms of 
Communion are thought ſinful. & 14. The Principles of the Indepen- 
dent Separation, or of thoſe who hold all Communion with gur Church 


unlawful. & 15. The nature, of Separation ſtated and explained. 


F 16. The charge of Separation made good againſt thoſe who hold Oc- 
caſional Communion lawful, & 17. The obligation to conſtant Communi- 
on, where Occaſional Communion is allowed to be lawful, at large pro- 


ved, F 18. The Objection from our Saviour's prattice anſwered. F 19. 


The text Phil. 3. 16. cleared from all Objefions. & 20. A new Expo- 


ſition of that text ſhewed to be impertinent. & 21. The charge of Se- 
paration proved againſt thoſe who hold all Communion with us wlaw- 
ful. F 22, 23. The miſchief brought upon the Cauſe of the Reformati- 
on by it, The teſtimonies of foreign Hay a9 Divines to that purpoſe. 
\ 24. No poſſibility of Union among the Proteſtant Churches upon their 
grounds, which hath been nuch wiſhed for and deſired by the beſt Pro- 
teftants. F 25... All the ancient Schiſms juſtifiable on the ſame preten- 
ces, F 26. There can be no end of Separation on the like grounds. 
Mr. A's Plea for Schiſm at large conſidered. & 27. The Obligation on 


Chriſtians to preſerve the Peace and Unity of the Church. The Caſes 


mentioned wherein Separation is allowed by.the Scripture. In all others 
it is proved to be a great ſin. OY CARE erg FER 


iſtry F our Church 


charged with Uſurpation in many caſes, and Separation allowed on that 
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AVING made it my buſineſs, in the foregoin 
Diſcourſe, to ſhew, how far the preſent Diſſener; ars 
o gone off from the Principles of the ald Non-confr. 
miſts; T coine to conſider, what thoſe Principles are, which they now pro- 
ceed upon; | x 
And thoſe are of two forts. - hoe —— 7 
Firft, Of ſuch as hold partial, and occaſional Communion with 51; 
Churches to be lawful, but not total and conftant, i. e. they judge it lau. 
ful at ſome times to be preſent in ſome part of our Worſhip, and upon par- 
ticular occaſions to partake: of ſome Acts of Communion with us; but yet, 
they apprehend greater purity and edification in ſeparate Congregations, and 
when they are to chuſe, they think themſelves bound to chuſe theſe, altho 
at certain ſeaſons they may think it ami to fubmit to occafronal Commy. 
nion with our Church, as it is now eſtabliſhed. | 
Secondly, Of ſuch as hold any Communion with our Church to be in- 
lawful, becauſe they believe the Terms of #s Communion unlawful, for 
which they inſtance, in the conſtant uſe of the Liturgy, the Aereal fig 
of the Croſs ;, kneeling at the Communion ,, the obſervation of Holy. don; 
renouncing other Aſſemblies; want of Diſcipline in our Churches; and de. 
priving the People of their Right in chuſing their own Paſtors. 
To proceed with all pothble clearneſs in this matter, we muſt conſi- 
der thefe three things, I. What things are to be taken for granted bythe 
ſeveral Parties, with reſpect to our Church. 2. Wherein they dier among 
themſelves, about the nature and degrees of Separation from it. 3. What 
the true ſtate of the preſent Controverſie about Separation is. 
I. In general, they cannot deny theſe three things. 
1. That there is no Reaſon of Separation, becauſe of the Doctrine of 
our Church. | 1 
2. That there is no other Reaſon of Separation becauſe of the Terms 
of our Communion, than what was from the beginning of the Re. 
formation. | og On 
3. That Communion with our Church hath been {till allowed by the 
Reformed Churches abroad. 
1. That there is no Reaſon of Separation, becauſe of the DoFrine of our 
Church. This was confeſſed by the Browniſts, and moſt rigid 1 Si" 
as is proved already; and our preſent Adverſaries agree herein. Dr. Uwe 
Vindication faith, We agree with our Brethren in the Faith of the Goſpel: and we art 
4 firmly united with the main Body of Proteſtants in this Nation, in confeſſion 
5. 8,9. of the ſame Faith: And again, The Parties at difference do agree in al 
Page 22. ſubſtantial Parts of Religion, and in a common Intereit, as unto the preſer- 
Anſwer to ation and defence of the Proteſtant Religion. Mr. Baxter ſaith, 1h 
my Sermon, they agree with us in the Doctrine of the Thirty nine Articles, as Aiſtind 
7. 27 from the Farm of Government, and impoſed Abnſes. And more fully elle- 
where, Ir not the Non-conformiſts Dottrine the ſame with that of the Churi 
Defence of of England, when they ſubſcribe to it, and offer ſo to do? The Inde- 
Oy pendents, as well as Preſbyterians offer ro ſubſcribe to the Doctrine of tt 
. %% * Thirty nine Articles, as Aiſtintt from Prelacy and Ceremony, We apree wits 
Rettor of them in the Doctrine of Faith, and the Subſtance of God's Worſhip, ſaith the 


1 is. Author of the laſt Anſwer. And again, we are one'with the Church of Eng: 
Page 30. land in all the nece ary Points o Faith, "and Chriſtian Pratiice. e ale 
one with the Church of England, as to the Subſtance, and all neceſſary Fart? 
of God's Worſhip. And even Mr. A. after many trifling Cavils, —_ 


”—_— 
be wits. 
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That the Diſſenters generally agree with that Book which is commonly called Miſchief of 
the Thirty nine Articles, which was compiled above a hundred years ago; and — 
this Book ſome Men call the Church of England. I know not who thoſe 
Men are, nor by what Figure they ſpeak, who call a Book a Church; but 
this we all ſay, That the Doctrine of the Church of England is contained 
therein; and whatever the Opinions of private Perſons may be, this is 
the Standard by which the Senſe of our Church is to be taken: And 
that no objection ought to be made, againſt Commimion with our Church, 
upon account of the Doctrine of it; but what reaches to ſuch Articles as 
are owned and received by this Church. 

2, That there are, in effect, no new Terms of Communion with this 
Church, but the fame, which our firſt Reformers owned, and ſuffered 
Martyrdom for, in Q. Mary's days. Not, but that ſome Alterations 
have been made fince, but not ſuch as do, in the Judgment of our Bre- 
thren, make the Terms of Communion harder than before. Mr. Baxter 
grants, that the Terms of Lay-Conmunion are rather made eaſier by ſuch 
Alterations, even ſince the additional Conformity, with reſpect to the late 
Troubles. The ſame Reafons then, which would now make the Terms 
of our Communion unlawful,» muſt have held againſt Cranmer, Ridley, &c. Jacob a 
who laid down their Lives for the Reformation of this Church. And g:inft John- 
this the old Non-conformiſts thought a conſiderable Argument againſt ro Lo 15 
ſeparating from the Communion of our Church, becauſe it reflected much 33, 37, 40, 
on the honour of our Martyrs, who not only lived and died in the C- 38% 34 
nion of this Church, and in the practice of thoſe things, which ſome are Bradlhaw's 
now moſt offended: at, but were themſelves the great Inſtruments in e *2 


—_— 


ſetling the Terms of our Communion. hind Rae 
3. That Communion with our Church hath ſtill been owned by the Pro- or. 


teſtant and Reformed Churches abroad. Which they have not only ma- . 


nifeſted, by receiving the Apology and Articles of our Church into the gain 
Harmony of Confeſſions, but by the Teftimony and Approbation which hath „ 5g 
been given to it by the moſt eſteemed and learned Writers of thoſe 100. 
Churches, and by the diſcountenance which they have ſtill given to Se- 
paration from the Communion of it. This Argument was often objected 
againſt the Separarifts, by the Non-conformiſts ; and Ainſworth attempts 
do anſwer it no leſs than four times in one Boot; but the beſt Anſwer 
he gives, is; That F it prove any thing, it proves more than they would Counterp'y- 
laue. For, ſaith he, the Reformed Churches have diſcerned the National A. N f. 
Church of England to be a true Church; they have diſcerned the Dioctſan 
Biſhops of England, as well as the Pariſb-Prieſts to be true Miniſters, and 
rejoice as well for their Sees, as for your Pariſhes, having joined theſe all 
alike in their Harmony. As to the good opinion of the Reformed Church, 
and Proteſtant Divines abroad, concerning the Conftirution and Orders of 
our Church, ſo much hath been proved already by Dr. Disrel, and ſo lit- 
tle or nothing hath been ſaid to diſprove his evidence, that this ought 
to be taken as a thing granted; but, if occaſion be given, both he and 
others are able to produce much more from the Teſtimony of foreign Di- 
vines, in juſtification of the Communion of our Church againſt all preten- 
& of Separation from it. * 7 1 

Sect. 2, We noty come to the ſeveral Hyporbeſes and Principles of Se- 
faration, which are at this day among the Diſſenters' from our Church. 

Some do . ſeem to allow ſeparate" Congregutiont only in ſuch places 
where the Churches are not capable to receive the Inbabitants. For this retrer out 
ind inſiſted on, by almoſt all my:Anſwerers: Some Pariſbes, ſaitli one, of the Coun- 


cannot N31 


— 
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cannot receive a tenth. part, ſome not half the People belonging to them, 

—_ f few can receive all, The Parochial Teacher, faith another, ic over1;; 

* with a numerous throng of People. The Pariſb-Miniſters are not near fuf+- 

Rector of ficient for ſo populous a City, ſaith a third. And yet not one of theſ> 

— but aſſigns ſuch reafons, for the neceſſity of ſeparate Congregations, 28 

would equally hold, if there were never a Church in Fa ig but what 

would hold all the Þnbabitants together. This is therefore but a coloys 

and pretence, and no real Cauſe. Arty one would think, by Mr. Baxter 

inſiſting ſo very much, on the greatneſs and largeneſs of ous Pariſhes, a8 

the reaſon of his preaching in ſeparate Congregations, this were his opini- 

on, that ſuch Congregations are only allowable in ſuch vait Pariſhes, wherg 

they are helps to the parochial Churches: And no Man denies, that more 

Places for Worſhip are deſireable, and would be very uſeful, where they 

may be had, and the ſame way of Worſhip and Order obſerved in them, 

as in our Parochial Churches, where they may be under the ſame In- 

ſpection, and Eccleſiaſtical Government; where, upon pretence of great- 

er purity of Worſhip, and better means of Edification, the People are not 

drawn into Separation, But, is it poſſible that Mr. Baxter ſhould think 8 

the caſe alike, where the Orders of our Church are conſtantly negleted, MW 

the Authority of the Biſbops is {lighted and contemned; and ſuch Meer- 

ings are kept up in affront to them, and the Laws? Would Mr. B. have 

thought this a ſufficient reaſon for Mr. Tombs to have ſet up a Meeting 

of Anabaptiſts in Kidderminſter, becauſe it is a very large Pariſh? Or for 

R. Williams in New-England to have ſet up a ſeparate Congregation at 

Boſton, becauſe there were but three Churches there, to receive all the 

numerous Inhabitants ? If ſuch a number of Churches could be built, as 

were ſuitable to the greatneſs and extent of Pariſhes, we ſhould be fo 

far from oppoſing it, that we ſhould be very thankful to thoſe whowould 

accompliſh ſo excellent a Work; but, in the mean time, is this juſt and 

reaſonable, to draw away the People, who come to our Churches, under 

the pretence of preaching to thoſe who cannot come? For, upon conſi- 
deration, we ſhall find, | | 

(I.) That this is Mr. Baxter's own caſe. For, if we obſerve him, 

a although he ſometimes pretends only to preach to ſome of many thouſands, 

. 2. that cannot come into the Temples, many of which never beard a Sermon 

of many years; and to this purpoſe he put ſo many Quzres to me, con- 

cerning the largeneſs of Pariſhes, and the neceſſity of more Aſſiſtants, there- 

by to inſinuate, That what he did, was only to preach to ſuch, as could 

not come to bur Churches; yet, when he is pinch'd with the point of Se- 

1 paration, then he declares, That his hearers are the ſame with ours; at 

ter, p. 17. leaſt ten or twenty for one; and that he knows not many, (if any) whouſe 

Anſwer to ro bear him, that ſeparate from us. If this be true, as no doubt Mr. 6. 

erm. J. 5. believes it, then what ſuch mighty belp, or aſſiſtance is this to our great 

Pariſhes £ What colour, or pretence is there from the largeneſs of them, 

that he ſhould preach to the very ſame Perſons,who come to our Churches? 

And if ſuch: Meetings as theirs be only lawful in great Pariſhes, where 

they preach to ſome of many thouſands who cannot come into the Churches, 

then how come they to be lawful, where few -or none of thoſe may 

thouſands ever come at all, but they are filled with the very ſame Per- 

ſons, who come to our Pariſb Churches ? Theſe two pretences then are 

inconſiſtent with each other; and one of them cannot hold. For if he 

doth preach to thoſe who. come to our Churches, and ſcarce to any elſe ( if 

au, as Mr. B. ſuppoſes) then all the pretence from the largeneſs of dul 


P ariſpes , 
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Pariſhes, and the many thouſands who cannot come to our Churches, is vain 


and impertinent; and, to ſpeak ſoftly, not becoming Mr. Baxter's ſincerity. 
| (2) That if this were Mr. Baxter's own caſe, vis. That he preached 
only to ſuch, as could not come to our Churches, it would be no defence of 
the general practice of Diſſenters, who expreſs no regard at all to the 
greatneſs or ſmalineſs of Pariſhes. As, if it were neceſſary, might be 
proved by an Induction of the particular Congregations within the City; 
and in the adjacent Pariſhes. Either thoſe ſeparate Meetings are lawful 
or not; if not, why doth not Mr. Baxter diſown them? if they be, 


why doth he pretend the greatneſs of Pariſhes to juſtifie ſeparate Meet- 


ings; when, if they were never ſo fmall, they would be lawful how- 
ever? This therefore muſt be ſet aſide, as a mere colour and pretence, 
which he thought plauſible for himſelf, and invidious to us, though 
the- bounds of our Pariſhes were neither of our own making, nor is it 
in our power to alter them. And we ſhall find, that Mr. B. doth juſti- 
fe them upon other grounds, which have no relation at all to the ex- 
tent of Pariſhes, or capacity of Churches, I come therefore to the real 
grounds which they proceed upon. 

Sect. 3. Some do allow Communion with ſome Parochial Churches, in 
ſome Duties, at ſome Seaſons ;, but not with all Churches, in all Duties, 
or at all times. Thele things muſt be more particularly explained, for a 
right underſtanding the Myſtery of the preſent Separation. Which pro- 
cceds not ſo openly and plainly, as the old Separation did, but hath ſuch 
artificial windings and turnings in it, that a Man thinks they are very 
near our Church, when they are at a great diftance from it. If we charge 
them with foHowing the Sreps of the old Separatiſts, we utterly deny 
it, ſay they, For they ſeparated 7 75 your Churches as no true Churches; 
they diſowned your Miniſtery and Hierarchy as Antichriſtian, and looked on 
your Worſhip as idolatrous, but we do none of theſe things, and there- 
fore you charge us unjuſtly with Separation. To which I anſwer, 

(I.) There are many ſtill, eſpecially of the People, who purſue the 
Principles of the old Separatiſts;, of whom Mr. B. hath ſpoken very 
well in his Cure of Diviſcons, and the Defence of it, and elſewhere. 


Where he complains, of their Violence and Cenſoriouſneſs ;, their Contempt Cure of Di- 
of the gravert and wiſeitt Paſtors; and forcing others to forſake their own vi. P. 393. 


Judgmenta to comply with their humours. And, he faith, A ſinful humou- 
ing of raſh Profeſſors, is as great a temptation to them, as a ſinful com- 
pliance with the great ones f the World. In another place he ſaith, The 


People will not endure any Forms of 4 705 among them, but they declare Sactiles: 
they would be gone from them, if they do uſe them. And he doth not diſ- de{ertion, 


ſemble, that they do comply with them, in theſe remarkable words, 
Should the Miniſters in London, that have ſuffer d ſo long, but uſe any 
part of the Liturgy and Scripture-Forms, though without any motive but 
the pleaſing God, and the Church's good; what nuttering and cenſuring 
would then be among them? And woe to thoſe few Teachers that make u 

their Deſigns by cheriſhing theſe Diſtempers. One would think, that their 
warning 504 been fair; but, Si nati ſint ad bis perdendam Angliam; The 


Lord have mercy upon us. 


(2.) When dhe matter is throughly examined, the difference between 


their Teachers, and the old Separatiſts, will be found not near ſo great as 
5 pretended, For what matter is it, as to the nature of Separation, 
whether the Terms of our Communion be called idolatrous, or unla ul; 


viether the Miniſtery of our Church be called a falſe Miniſtery, or inſuf- 


u u - ficient, 


p. 102,& 
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ficient, ſcandalous, Uſurpers, and Perſecutors; whether our Hierarchy he 
called Antichriſtian, or repugnant to the Inſtitution of Chrift. Now theſ 
are the very ſame Arguments which the old Separatiſts uſed, only thor 
are diſguiſed under another appearance, and put into a more faſhionab!, 
dreſs, as will be manifeſt by Particulars. 
(I.) As to the People, *. | 
(2.) As to the Miniſtry of our Church. 
Sect. 4. (I.) Our preſent Diſſenters, who diſown the ld Separati. 
on, yet make the Terms of Lay-Communien for Perſons, as Member; of 
Firſt Plea, our Church, to be unlawful. For, Mr. B. in his late Plea for Peace 
. S. rtl. hath a whole Chapter of Reaſons againſt the Communion of Lay-men wit) 
our Church. And in the ſame Book, he ſaith, It is ſchiſmatical in ; 
Church to deny Baptiſm, without the tranſient Sign of the Croſs, or for 
want of Godfathers, &c. or to deny the Communion to ſuch who ſeruple 


Tage as. kneeling. Now if the Church be ſchiſmatical, then thoſe who ſeparate 
Anſwer to in theſe things are not. For, faith Mr. B. When the Laity cannot have ( 
Ser pr. p. 49. their Children baptized without ſuch uſe f the tranſient dedicating Image 
of the Croſs, and ſuch uſe of entitling and covenanting Godfathers, whih ( 
they take to be no ſmall ſin : 1s it Separation to join with Paſtors that will | 0 
otherwiſe baptize them? We lee the Church is ſchiſmatical in requiring 6 
theſe things, and Mr. B. thinks the People bound to join teith other Pa- ( 
ſtors that will not uſe them : And what is this but formal Separation? But ( 
for all this, Mr. B. may hold, that total renouncing of Communion with i 
our Church may be ſchiſmatical ;, for, he ſaith, it may be Schiſm to ſeparate a 
Plea for from a Church that hath ſome ſchiſmatical Principles, Practices, and Perſon, 7 
Lecce, 47. if thoſe be not ſuch, and ſo great, as to neceſſitate our departure from then, Wl ': 
But here Mr. B. ſaith, There is a neceſſity of departure, and to join with l 
other Paſtors ;, and therefore he muſt hold a formal Separation: And as 
to the renouncing total Communion with our Church, that was never done i. 
by the greateſt Separatiſt. For they all held Communion in Faith with W 
it: And even Brown, the Head of the ld Separatiſts, thought it lawful Wl ! 
to join with our Church in ſome A&ts of Worſhip; and others thought they A 
might join in As of private and Chriſtian-Communion, but not in Adi E 
Church Commmion; others thought it lawful to join in hearing Sermons, 
and Pulpit- Prayers, though not in others; and yet were charged with 01 
Separation by the old Non-conformiſts. And if our preſent Diſſenters do ot 
hold the Terms of Communion with our Church to be unlawful, they mult be 
hold a nece//ity of Separation, or that Perſons may be good Chriſizans, Mo 
and yet be no Members of any Church. For, if it be unlawful to con- al 
municate as Members of our Church, they muſt either not commun- Car 
cate at all, as Members of any Church, or as Members of a diſtind Jo) 
and ſeparate Church from ours. If they declare themſelves Members of Ou 
another Church, they own as plain a Separation, as the old Separatiſt Ur 
ever did; if they do not, and yet hold it unlawfi!l to communicate wit Wl © 
our. Churches as Members, then they are Members of no Church at all f 
So that, if they hold the Terms of our Communion unlamful; they muſt " 
either be Separatiſts, or no good Chriſtians upon their own Principles. * 
Letter out For, ſaith the Author of the Letter out of the Country ;, this were ts 0x: en 
£m . p. change viſible Chriſtianity, for viſible (at leaſt negative) Paganiſm. NoV 75 
. that our preſent Diſſenters do hold the Terms of our Communion unlawfil, as 
they are more forward to declare, than I could have imagined. In Y , . 
Sermon I mentioned ſome Paſſages, wherein it ſeemed clear to me, that * 
ſome conſiderable Perſons among them did allow Lay-communion wild Wh * 
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mr Church to be lawful : But they have taken a great deal of pains to 
undeceive me; ſome declaring in expreſs terms, That they look on 
the terms of” our Communion as unlawful, and that there is a neceſſity 
of Separatiun from our Parochial Churches, and of Joyning to other Congre- 
gations. And others ſaying, That ſuch a Conceſſion, viz. That they bold Dr. o. Vin- 
Communion with our Churches to be lawful, taken in their own ſenſe, wif fication, 
neither do them any harm, nor us any ſervice, For, as Mr. A. hath ſum-  * Te" 
med up the ſenſe of theſe Men. 1. Many of them declare ſo, and ma- miſchief f 
nj declare otherwiſe, And it's as good an Argument to prove Com- . 1 
munion unlawful, becauſe many declare againſt it, as "tis to prove it law- * 
ful, becauſe many declare for it. 2: They declare Communion lawful, but, 

ds they declare total Communion lawful * The ſame Perſons will tell us, 

that both theſe Propoſitions are true, Communion is lawful, and Communi- 

m is unlawful , Communion in ſome parts of Worſhip is ſo, in others nat. 

And, 3. They will farther tell us, That Communion with ſome Pariſh 
Churches is lawful, with others unlawful; that there are not the ſame 
Do#rines preached, the ſame Ceremonies urged, the ſame rigid terms of 
Communion in all Churches exatted. And laſtly, that occaſional Communi- 

on is, or may be lawful, where a ſlated and fixed Communion is not ſo; 

and they give this Reaſon for their udgment and Practice, becauſe to bold 
Communion with on2 Church, or ſort of Chriſtians, excluſruely to all others, is 

contrary to their true Catholick Principles, which teach them to bold Com- 

munion, though not equally, with all tolerable Churches; and that there 

are ſome things tolerable, which are not eligible, wherein they can bear 

with much for Peace ſake, but chuſe rather to fit down ordinarily with pu- 

rer Adminiſtrations, Here we have the Principles of the new Separation 

laid together; 

1. Many of them Hold Communion with our Church unlawful; and that 
muſt be underſtood of any kind of Communion; for the ſecond ſort, from 
whom they are diſtinguiſhed, hold total Communion unlawful; and there- 
fore this firſt ſort muſt hold Communion in any parts of Worſhip unlawful. 

And ſo they exceed the more moderate Separatiſts of Robinſon's,and the New- 
England way; and muſt fall into the way of the moſt rigid Separati/ts. 

2. Thoſe that do hold Cominunion lawful, do it with ſo many reſiricti- 
ms and limitations, that in practice it amounts to little more than the 
other, For firſt; It is only with ſome Churches; and thoſe it ſeeins muſt 
be ſuch, as do not hold to our Conſtitution; for he ſaith, The ſame Cere- 
monies are not urged in all Churches, nor the ſame rigid terms of Commu- 
nion exucted, i. e: If any Churches among us comply with them, they 
Gn Communicate with them, i. e. if they break their own Rules, they can 
jyn with them, Is not this an admirable way of Communicating with 
our Churches? But, if our Churches hold to their Rule, and obſerve the 
Orders preſcribed, then it ſeems they renounce all Communion with them 
3 unlawful, And what is this but to deny Communion with the Church 
of England? For unleſs Parochial Churches depart from the terms of 
Communion required by it, they will have no Communion with them. 

And Mr. A. delivers this, not only as his own Opinion, but as the ie ef 
denſe of the Party, That if moſt of the Preachers in the ſeparate Meetings Impoſitions, 
were aſked their ꝓudgments, about the lawfulneſs of joyning with the paro- ?* 5: 
cial Churches in all the parts of Worſhip, or in any excliſſivè to their joyning 
wah other Aſſemblies, where the Goſpel Rule is more ſtricih Wider they 
would flatly deny it. And he goes yet farther, when he ſaith, That the 
People cannot lawfully ſeparate from thoſe Churches whereof they are regus 
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larly Members, and from thoſe Paſtors, under whoſe Mimſterial Condutt hei- 
own free Ele&ion hath placed them, to joyn ordinarily and conſtantly with 
any other particular Churches. This is owning a plain and downright 
Separation, in as clear and diſtin words as ever Johnſon or Ainſworth 
did. For, 1. He makes it to be their general ſenſe, That it is unlawful 
to communicate with our Churches ordinarily and conſtantly, or to be Men. 
bers of our Churches: Which is the ſame thing which they faid, 2. He 
owns the ſetting up new and diſtin& Churches in plain oppoſition to 
ours. For he owns other Paſtors, other People, and a new Relation he. 
tween theſe, by the choice of the one, and the conduct of the other, This 
is no mincing the matter, as Mr. B. often doth ; but he ſpeaks it boldly 
and with great aſſurance ; and uſhers it in with, I have confidence contra. 
ry to his, I think no Man doubts of his Confidence, that ever looked in- 
to his Book; but in this matter he is ſo briſk, that he ſaith, He dh 
not queſtion that he ſhould carry it by the Poll. And is withal ſo indiſcreet 
as on this occaſion to triumph in the Poll of Non-conformiſts at Guidhall: 
as though all who gave their Votes there, had owned theſe Principles 
of Separation, for which, many of thoſe Gentlemen will give him little 
thanks, and is a very unſeaſonable boaſting of their Numbers. 

(II.) All the difference then that ſeems to be left, is about the lay. 
fulneſs of that which they call occaſronal Communion. As to which, theſe 
things are to be obſerved. (1.) That it is practiſed by very few; eſpe. 
cially if Mr. A's Poll be allowed. (2.) That it ſignifies little, as to this 
matter, if Men be fixed Members of other Churches. For the denomination 
of their Communion is to be taken from thence, and not from an occaſo. 
nal and accidental Preſence. For Communion with a Church, is joyning 
with a Church as a Member of that Church: And it is not occaſional Pre. 
ſence at ſome parts of Worſhip, which makes a Man a Member of a Church, 
I ſuppoſe there are many occaſionally Preſent at Mr. As, or Mr. B's Meet. 
ings, who renounce all Communion with them. A Proteſtant may be oc- 


caſionally preſent at ſome parts of Worſhip in the Roman Church, and that | 


frequently too, 20 hear Sermons, &c. but, doth this make a Man to have 
Communion with the Church of Rome? Moſt of our Gentlemen who have 
travelled abroad, have been thus occaſionally preſent in ſome parts of the 
Romiſb Worſhip, at Rome and Paris; but they would think themſelves 
hardly dealt with, to be charged to have had Communion with the Church 
of Rome. And if they be urged with it, they will plead ſtill, They were 
of the Proteſtant Communion; and the Reaſon they will give, is, becauſe 
they did not joyn with them in all parts of their Worſhip; not in adorati- 
on of the Hoſt, or Worſhip of Images; and therefore they remained (till 
of the Proteſtant Communion, although they were occaſionally preſent at 
ſome parts of the Popiſh Service. And is it not the ſame caſe here, if Men 
only afford an occaſional Preſence, at ſome parts of our Worſhip? How 
comes this to make them more to have Communion with our Church, than 
the like preſence would make them to have Communion with the Roma! 
Church? In the beginning of Queen Elizabeth's Reign, moſt of the Fi 


piſts in England did offer an Occaſional Preſence at our Churches, in ſont 
parts of our Worſhip ; and yet all that time were Members of the Km 
Church, becauſe they kept their Prieſts, and had Maſs in private, and 
declared, That though they looked on our Service as tolerable, yet the) 
thought the Roman more eligible and ſo having full Communion W ith 
that, and being only occaſionally preſent at our Service, they thouglt 
themſelves good Catholicks, So, if Men do look on the ſeparate Me 
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ings as more eligible, and a better way of Worſhip ,, with which they con- 
ſtantly jayn, and always chooſe to do it, their occaſional Preſence at our 
Aſſemblies, doth not make them Members of our Churches, but they 
ſtill remain Members of the ſeparate Congregations, if they maintain full 
and conſtant Cammunion with them. And none of the formed ſeparate 
Churches, will look on any one as having Communion with them, for bein 
occaſionally preſent at ſome parts of their Morſbip; for they ſay, That Hea- 
thens and Indians may have ſuch occaſiomal Communion with them; but 
they require from Perſons that are admitted to Communion with their 
Churches, a Submiſſion to all the Rules and Orders among them: The 
New-England Churches will ſuffer no Man to continue a Member of their 
' Communion, that icruples Infant Baptiſm, or refuſes to be preſent at the 
Admitiſtration of it; although he be never ſo willing to be occaſionally 
ſreſent at all other parts of Worſhip with them. For not only openly con- 
denning and oppoſing Infant-Baptiſm, but going about ſecretly to ſeduce 
others from the approbation or uſe thereof, or purpoſely departing the Con- 
gregation at the Adminiſtration of that Ordinance, is liable, by their Laws, 
to the Sentence of Baniſhment. And they have found it ſo neceſſary to 
twiſt the Civil and Eccleſiaſtical Intereſts together, that as none but 
Church Members are Freemen among them; ſo none that are baniſhed can 
retain their Church-Memberſhip. From all this, it appears, that this new 
Notion of Occaſional Communion, in fome parts of Worſhip, excluſively to 
others, is diſowned by all ſorts of Churches; and is a late fancy taken 
up on purpole to avoid the charge of Separation. | 
Sect. 5. But we here meet with an excellent Reaſon for the lawfulneſs 
of this Occaſional Communion with our Churches; viz. becauſe to bold 
Communion with one Church excluſively to all others, is contrary to their true 
Catholick Principles, which teach them to hold Communion, though not 
equally, with all tolerable Churches, Or as Mr. B. expreſſes it, The bene- 
jit of Chriſtian Love and Goncord may make it beſt, for certain ſeaſons, to 
jon even in defective Modes of Worſhip, as Chriſt did in the Synagogues 
and Temple in his time : though the leaſt defective muſt be choſen, when no 
ſuch accidental Reaſons ſway the other way. From whence we may take 
notice, (I.) That no obligation to the Peace and Unity of this Church, 
as they are Members of it, doth bring them to this occaſional Communion 
with it, but a certain Romantick Fancy of Catholick Unity; by which 
theſe Catholic Gentlemen think themſelves no more obliged to the Com- 
mnon of this Church, than of the Armenian or Abiſſine Churches. Only 
it happens, that our Church is ſo much nearer to them, than the others 
are, and therefore they can afford it more occaſional Communion, But I 
would ſuppoſe one of theſe Men of Catholick Principles to be at Feruſalem, 
Where he might have occaſional Communion with all ſorts of the Eaſtern 
Churches ; and ſome of the Members of thoſe Churches ſhould aſk him, what 
Church be is Member of £ If he ſhould anſwer, he could have occaſional 
Communion with all tolerable Churches, but was a fixed Member of none: 
Would they take ſuch a Man for a Chriſtian « What, a Chriſtian and a 
Member of no Church | That, they would all agree, was no part of Ca- 
tbolick Chriſtianity. And I much doubt, whether any of them would 
aunt ſuch a one to occaſional Communion, that could not tell what Church 
he was Member of. For, as to the Church of England, he declares, 
bat be bolds only occaſional Communion with that, as he would do with 
ay other rolerable Churches. But, were they not baptized in this Church, 


Sacriles; 
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nd received.into:Communion with it as Members of it? if ſo, then if they 
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PART Il. 
Communicate no otherwiſe with ir, than as a tolerable defective Church 
they muſt renounce their former Memberſhip; for that did oblige them A 
fixed and conſtant Communion with it. And if they do renounce their 
Memberſhip in this Church, their occaſional Preſence at ſome duties of 
Worſhip can never excuſe them from Separation. We thank them, that 
they are pleaſed to account our Churches tolerable, but we cannot ſee 
how in any tolerable ſenſe they can be accounted Members of our Church. 
ſo that this great favour of occaſional Communion, which they do noe 
chuſe but ſubmit to for ſome accidental reaſons, and ſome very good cc. 
caſions, is not worth the ſpeaking of among Friends; and ſo far from 
looking like Communion, that it hath hardly the face of a Civiliy, 

(2.) That, if the leaſt defective way of Worſhip is to be choſen, as they 
ſay, then this occaſional Communion cannot be lawful above once or twic. 
in a Man's Life: For that is ſufficient to ſhew their true Catholick Prin. 
ciples;, and Mr. B. ſaith, When no ſuch accidental Reaſons do ſway, they 
are to chooſe the leaſt defefiive way of Worſhip , or as Mr. A. ſpeaks, Ty 
ſit down ordinarily with purer Adminiſtrations. If then a Man be bound. 
out of love to bis Soul, to prefer the beſt way of Worſhip , and he judges 
the way of the ſeparate Congregations to be ſuch, there will ariſe a diff 
cult caſe of Conſcience, concerning the lamfulneſs of this occaſional Cyn. 
munion. For the ſame Reaſons, which moved him to prefer one Con- 
munion above the other, will likewiſe induce him to think himſelf bound 
to adhere conſtantly to the one, and to forſake the other. And why 
ſhould a Man, that is acquainted with purer Adminiſtrations, give {9 
much countenance to a defe&ive way of Worſhip, and have any Commu- 
nion with a Church which walks ſo diſorderly, and contrary to the Rules 
of the Goſpel; and not reprove her rather, by a total forbearance of her 
Communion? And why ſhould not thoſe general Rules of approving 
the things that are more excellent, and holding faſt that which is good, 
and not forſaking the Aſſembling themſelves together, perſuade ſuch a Man, 
that it is not lawful to leave the beſt Communion, merely to ſhew, what 
defective, and tolerable Church be can communicate with £ Which is, as 
if a Man ſhould forſake his Muſtmelons, to let others ſee what Punji- 
ons he can ſwallow ; or to leave wholeſome Diet to feed on Muſhroms, 
and Traſb. ID 

(3.) That here are no bounds ſet to the Peoples Fancies of purer Ad- 
miniſtrations, and leſs defective ways of he xi So that there can be no 
ſtop to Separation in this way. Suppoſe ſome think our Churches tok- 
rable, and Mr. B's or Mr. A's Meetings more eligible ;, but after a while, 
when the firſt reliſh is over, they afford occaſional Communion to the 
Anabaptiſts or Quakers, and then think their way more eligible, and the 
other only tolerable ;, are not theſe Men bound to forſake them, for the 
{ame Reaſons, by which they were firſt moved to leave our Communion, 
and joyn with them, unleſs they be ſecure, that the abſolute perfection 
of their way of Worſhip is ſo glaringly viſible to all Mankind, that 1t 1s 

Defence of impoſſible for them, either to find or fancy any defect in it? Mr. Bax 
the Cure of ter once Very well ſaid, Separation will ruin the ſeparated Churches then- 
a 3 ſelves at laſt; it will admit of no conſiſtency. Parties will ariſe in the 
ſeparated Churches, and ſeparate again from them, till they are diſſolves 
lie. y.170; Why might not R. Williams of New-England (mention'd by Mr. B.) pro- 
ceed in his courſe of Separation from the Church of Salem, becauſe he 
thought he had found out a purer and leſs defectiue way of Worſhip th 


theirs; as well as they might withdraw from our Churches on the libe 
| wy pretence? 
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pretence? Why might he not go on ſtill refining of Churches, till at laſt 
he diſſolved his Society, and declared, That every one ſhould have liberty 

70 worſhip God according to the light of bis own Conſcience ? By which re- 
markable Inſtance, we ſee, that this Principle, when purſued, will carfy 

Men at laſt to the diſſolution of all Churches. 

Sect. 6. This J had objected to Mr. B. in my Letter, that upon his 

principles the People might leave him to morrow, and go to Dr. O. and 

leave him next week, and go to the Anabaptiſts, and "2M them to the 
Quakers. To which Mr. B. anſwers; What harm will it do me or them, 4niw. p.23. 
if any hearers go from me, as you fay, to Dr. O. None, that I know. For, 

2s Dr. O. faith, Since your practice is one and the ſame, your Princi les Dr. O. Vin- 
muft be ſo alſo, although you chuſe ſeveral ways of expreſſing them. But, — 
did the whole force of my Argument lie there? Did I not mention their 
going from him to the Anabaptiſts and Quakers, upon the very ſame 

ground? And, is this a good way of anſwering, to diſſemble the main 

force of an Argument, that ſomething may ſeem to be ſaid to it ? I ſup- 

poſe Mr. B's great haſte made him leave the beſt part of the Argument 

behind him. But I defire him calmly to weigh and conſider it better; 
whether he doth think it reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that ſince the Peace and 

Unity of the Church 1s a thing of ſuch great importance, and Separation _— 

ſo miſchievous (as he hath repreſented it) that the Peoples apprehenſion 982355 
of a leſs defectiue way of Worſhip, ſhall be ſufficient ground for them to Part 3. f. 
break a Church in pieces, and to run into ways of Separation? Hath not 73% 741. 
Mr. Baxter repreſented (and no Man better) the Ignorance, Injudiciouſ- goes 
neſs, Pride, Conceitedneſs, and Unpeaceableneſs of the ordinary ſort of &c. FAY 
zealous Profeſſors of Religion? And after all this, muſt they, upon a 

conceit of purer Adminiſtrations, and leſs defective ways of worſhip, be at 

liderty to rend and tear a Church into pieces; and run from one ſepa- 

rate Congregation to another, till they have run themſelves out of breath, 

and left the beſt parts of their Religion behind them? How fully hath 

Mr. B. ſet forth the ungovernable and factious Humour of this ſort of Peo- Cure bi. 
ple, and the pernicious conſequences of complying with them 2 and muſt / J. 393. 
the Reins be laid in their Necks, that they may run whither they pleaſe? 
becauſe, forſooth, they know better, what is good for their Souls, than the 
ling dor h; and they love their Souls better than the King doth; and the ers 
ling cannot bind them to hurt, or famiſh, or endanger their Souls, But b. 23. 
why muſt the King bear all the blame, if Mens Souls be not provided 

for according to their own wiſhes? Doth the King pretend to do any 

ing in this matter, but according to the eftabliſh'd Laws and Orders of 

iis Church? Why did he not keep to the good old Phraſe of King and 
Parliament? And why did he not put it as it ought to have been, that 

they know what makes better for their own Edifeation than the Vi ſdom 

af the whole Nation in Parliament, and the Governours of this Church 

o? and let them make what Laws and Orders they will, if the People, 

wen the raſh and injudicious Profeſſors, as Mr. B. calls them, do think 

tther means of Edification better, and other ways of Worſhip leſs de- 
ſive, they are bound to break through all Laws, and to run into Se- 
faration, And, how is it poſſible, upon theſe Terms, to have any Peace; 

Order, or any eftabliſÞ'd Church? I do not remember that any of the 
ud Separat iſta, no not Barrow, or Johnſon, did ever lay down ſuch looſe 

ncples of Separation, as theſe are. The Browniſts declare, in their ,,,,,, af 
Plogy, That none are to ſeparate for Faults and Corruptions, which the Brow- 
9, and will fall out among Men, even in true conſtituted Churches, but *, n. 36. 
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Parry, 
by tne order to ſeek the redreſs thereof. Where a' Church is rightly conſli- | 
tinted, here is no allowance of Separation for Defects and Corruption; , f 
Men, although they might apprehend Smith or Jacob to be more egify. f 
ing Preachers, than either Johnſon or Ainſworth. The ground of Scha. ; 
ration with them, was the want of a right conſtituted Church; if that 
were once ſuppoſed, other Defefs were never till now thought to be f 
+ Chap.13. good grounds of Separation. In the Platform of the Diſcipline Of New. , 
England, it is ſaid, That Church-Members may not depart from the Church : 
as they pleaſe, nor without juſm and weighty cauſe, becauſe ſuch departure / 
tends to the diſſolution of the Body. 1 
Thoſe juit Reaſons are, | 1 
1. If a Man cannot continue without ſin. 5 
2. Incaſe of perſecution. | | i 
Not one word of better means of Edification. For the Independent; u 
have wiſely taken care to ſecure their Members to their own Congregati- i 
ons, and not ſuffer them to wander abroad upon ſuch pretences, leſt {uch 1 
liberty ſnould break them into diſorder and confuſion. So in their De- Fu 
0rderofcon- claration at the Savoy, they lay, That Perſons joined in Church fellomſlip, 0 
ee ought not lightly, or without juſt cauſe, to withdraw themſelves from the | 
n. 28 Communion of the Church, whereunto they are Joined. | th 
And they reckon up thoſe which they allow tor juſt cauſes. 7 
1. Where any Perſon cannot continue in any Church without his ſin, and to 
that in three caſes. ho! 
Firſt, Want of Ordinances. buſ 
Secondly, Being deprived of due Privileges. Me 
Thirdly, Being compelled to any thing in practice, not warranted by the wh 
word, uſe 
2. In caſe of perſecution. Our 
3. Upon the account of conveniency of habitation. the 
And in theſe caſes, the Church or Officers are to be conſulted, and then I nd 
they may peaceably depart from the Communion of the Church. No allow- s e 
ance here made of forſaking a Church, merely for greater means of tdi. will 
cation, And how juſt ſoever the reaſon were, they are civilly to take $ 
leave of the Church, and her Officers, and to tell them why they de- para 
Jrenic. c aa. part. And Mr. Burroughs condemns it, us the direct way to bring in N they 
all kind of diſorder $6 confuſion into the Church. Yet this is now tne Wi cir 
main ſupport of the preſent Separation; and mere neceſſity hath driven [ 
them to it, for either they muſt own the Principles of the old Separs Wi thi; 
Ziſts, which they are unwilling to do, or find out others to ſerve ther (ich 
turn; but they are ſuch, as no Man, who hath any regard to the Feat Bi bre 
and Unity of the Church, can ever think fit to mainta m, ſince they ap- 
parently tend to nothing but diſorder and confuſion, as Mr. Burrought 
truly obſerved. But what ground is there to ſuppoſe ſo much great? | 
Anſwer to means of edification in the ſeparate Congregations? ſince Mr. B. is please 4, 
cit", to give this Teſtimony to the preaching in our Pariſo- Churches; That, WW 7 
his part, be bath ſeldom heard any, but very good, well ſtudied Sermon Y 
in the Pariſh-Churches in London, where he bath been; but \mo#t tn fel :; 
are more ;fitted to well bred Scholars, or judicious Hearers, than to Juli ty his 
as need more practical Subjects, and à more plain, familiar, eafic ment T 
Is this the truth of the caſe indeed? then, for all that I can fee, 04M in the 
Ling is excuſed from all blame in this matter, unleſs it be a fault Me 
provide too well for them. And, is this a good groumd for Sehafiᷣ. e, 
that the. preaching is too good for the People ? Some Men may wa This; 


Cauſe! 
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Cauſes to defend, but at this rate they can never want Arguments. Yet, 
wethinks, the ſame Men ſhould not complain of ſtarving, and fumiſbing 
Souls, when the only fault is, that the Meat is 709 good, and too well. 
jreſſed for them. And on the other fide, hath not Mr. B. complainedSacrileg. 


publickly of the weakneſs and injudiciouſneſs of too many of the Non-con- deſert. p. 88 


ymiſt Preachers? and that he really fears, left mere Non-conformiſts have 
brought ſome into reputation as conſcientious, who, by weak preaching, 
will loſe the reputation of being eee e more than their ſilence loſt it. 
And again, But verily the infudiciouſneſs of too many is for a lamentation. 
To which he adds, But the grand calamity is, that the mot mjudicious are 
wſually the moi confident and ſelf-conceited, and none ſo commonly give way 
u their ignorant Leal, to cenſure, backbite and reproach others, as thoſe 
that know not what they talk of Let now any Reader judge, whether 
upoy the ſtating of the caſe by Mr. B. himſelf, their having better means 
of edification, can be the ground of leaving our Churches, to go to ſepa- 
rate Congregations, unleſs imudiciouſneſs, and ſelf-conceited confidence and 
an ignorant Zeal may perhaps be more edifying to ſome capacities, and 
to ſome purpoſes, than judicious and well-ſtudied Sermons. | 

This Argument mult therefore be quitted, and they who will defend 
the preſent Separation, mult return to the old Principles of the Separatiſts, 
if they will juſtifie their own practices. And ſo] find Mr. B. is forced 
to do; for diſcerning; that the pretence of greater edification would not 
hold of it ſelf, he. adds more weight to it, and that comes home to the 


buſineſs, viz. That the People doubt of the Calling of the obtruded aw. 5. 18. 


Men, This 1s indeed an Argument for Separation, and the very ſame, 
which Barrow, and Greenwood, and Johnſon, and Smith, and Can 
uſed, Now we are come to the old Point of defending the Calling of 
ow Miniſtry, but we are miſtaken, if we think they now manage it after 
the fame manner. We do not hear ſo much the old Terms of a Falſe 
and Antichriſtian Miniſtry ;, but if they do ſubſtitute others in their room, 
is effectual to make a Separation, but lels fit to juſtifie it, the difference 
vill not appear to be at all to their advantage. 

Seft. 7. 2. I come therefore to conſider the Principles of our new Se- 
paratiſts, as to the Miniſtry of our Church, and to diſcover, how little 
they differ from the old Separatiſts, when this matter is throughly en- 
quired into, as to the Argument for Separation. SETS 

I. In general, they declare, That they only look on thoſe as true Churches, 
which have ſuch Paſtors. whom they approve. How oft haue I told you, 
lath Mr. H. that J diſtinguiſh, and take thoſe for true Churches, that Anjwer t» 


have true Paſtors. But I take thoſe for no true Churches, that have, 9 Sermmn, 


1. Men uncapable of the Paſtoral Office. * 


2. Or not truly called to it. | Nes 

3. Or that deny themſelves to haue the power eſſential to a Paſtor. 
And one or. other of theſe he thinks moſt, if not all the Parochial 

Churches in England fall under. 1 
Tou will ſay then, Mr. B. is a Rigid Separatift;, and thinks it not lam- 
ful to join with any of our Parochial Congregations, but this is contradicted 

by bis own practice. 44 

There fies therefore a farther ſubtilty in this matter, for he declares 
n the ſame place, he can join with them notwithſtanding. But how? as 
Tue Churches, though he ſaith they are not: No, but as Chappels and 
Uratories, although they be not Churches, as wanting an eſſential part. 
bis will bring the matter to a very good pals, the Pariſh-Churches of 
Ws OS England 
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England ſhall only be Chappels of Eaſe to thoſe of the Non-conformiſts, This, 
I confeſs, is a Subtilty beyond the reach of the old Browniſts, and Non- con. 
formiſts, for they both took it for granted, that there was ſufficient ground 
for Separation, if our Churches were not true Churches, and the progf 
of that depended on the Truth of our Miniſtry. Now, faith. Mr. B. 4. 
though our Parochial Congregations be not true Churches, becauſe they want 
an eſſential part, viz. a true Miniſtry, yet he can join with them occaſi- 
4 onally, as Chappels or Oratories. From whence it appears, that he ac. 
bu counts not our Parochial-Churches as true Churches, nor doth communi. 
| cate with them. a ſuch, but only looks on them as publick Places of Pra. 
er, to which a Man may reſort upon occaſion, without owning any relati. 
on to the Miniſter, or looking on the Congregation as a: Church, For, 
Sacilee, Where he ſpeaks more fully, he declares, That he looks on none at true 
leert. p. 34. Churches, but ſuch as have the power of the Keys within themſelves, and 
True #9) f bath @ Biſhop or Paſtor over them with that Power, and any parochial Church | 
C5. 10% that hath ſuch a one, and owns it ſelf to be independent, he allows to 
be a true Church, and none elſe. So that unleſs our Parochial-Churches, 
and Miniſters aſſume to. themſelves Epiſcopal Power, in oppoſition to the 
preſent Conſtitution of our Church, as he apprehends, he at once diſcards 
them all from being true Churches: But I ſhall afterwards diſcover his 
miſtake as to the nature of our Parochial Churches; that which I only 
inſiſt on now is, That he looks on none of them as truly conſtituted 
Churches, or, as he calls it, of the political organized Form, as wanting 
an eſſential part, viz. a true Paſtor. From hence it neceſſarily follows, 
either that Mr. B. communicates. with no true Church at all., or it muſt 
be 2 ſeparate Church; or, if he thinks himſelf bound to be 2 Member of 
a true Church, he muſt proceed to as great a Separation as the old Brow- 
1iſts did, by ſetting up new Churches, in oppoſition to ours. It is no 
ſufficient Anſwer in this caſe, to ſay, That Mr. B. doth it not, for we 
are only to ſhew, what he is obliged to do by vertue of his own Princi- 
ples, which tend to as much Separation, as was practiſed in former Times, 

and hath been ſo often condemned by Mr. B. 88 
Sect. 8. II. Suppoſe they ſhould allow our Parochial Churches in 
their Conſtitution to be true Churches, yet the Exceptions they make 
againſt the Miniſters of our Churches are fo many, that they ſcarce allow 

any, from whom they may not lawfully ſeparate. 

1. If the People judge their Miniſters unworthy, or incompetent, they 
allow them liberty to withdraw, and to ſeparate from them, This 
I thall prove from many Paſſages: in ſeveral Books of Mr. B. and others. 
Firſt, They leave it in the Peoples power, notwithſtanding all legal 
4/w.p.15, Eſtabliſhments, to own or diſomn whom' they judg fit. Mr. B. ſpeaks his 
8 Mind very freely againſt the Rigbr and Patronage, and the Power of 
Magiſtrates in theſe caſes, and —. for the unalterable Rights of te 
Plea for People, as the old Separatiſts did. God, ſaith Mr. B. in Nature aid 
FeaceyP-55- Scripture, bath given the People that conſenting power, antecedent to ile 
Browniſts Prince's determination, which'none can take from them. Mr. A. faith, Ev 
is ry: particular Church has. an inherent right to chuſe its own-Paſtors. D. C 
Miſchief makes the depriving the People of this Right, one of his grounds of Sch, 
ps, rope ration. So that although our Miniſters have been long in poſſeſſion ol 
br O Vin. their Places, yet F the People have not owned them, they are at liber 
dic. p. 36. to chuſe whom they pleaſe. How many hundred Congregations, faith Mr. B. 
Lin. . 50. have Incumbents, whom: the People never conſented' to, but take them fi 
their hinderers and burden! So many hundred/ Congregations it {cells 
are in readineſs for Separation. N Secondy, 
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 Secondl „The People are made Judges of the worthineſs and competen= 
of their Miniſters, This follows from the former. In caſe incompe- eius fr 


tent Paſtors be ſet over the People, ſaith Mr. B. though it be half the Pa- Peace,p.83. 


riſbes in a Kingdom, or only the tenth part, it is no Schiſm, ſaith he, but a 
Duty, for 15 that are deſtitute, to get the beit ſupply they can, i. e. to 
chuſe thoſe whom they judge more competent; and it is no Schiſm, but a 

Duty, for faithful Miniſters, though forbidden by Superiors, to perform 

their Office to ſuch People that deſire it. This is plain-dealing. But ſup- 

poſe the Magiſtrate ſhould caff out ſome, and put in others; in that caſe 

he ſaith, F they be Men of untried and ſuſpected parts of fidelity, (of 

which the People are to beJudges) the Princes impoſition doth not make 

ſuch true Paſtors of the Church before, or without the Peoples conſent, nor 

dath it always bind the People to conſent, and to forſake their former Pa- 

fors, nor prove them Schiſmaticks, becauſe they do it not. 

Thirdly, They give particular Directions to the People, what ſort of 
Miniſters they ſhould own, and what not. Mr. B. bids the People not cue of bi- 
think that he is. perſuading them to make no difference; but after he had viſims, Pi. 
ſet aſide the utterly inſufficient, and the heretical, (of which the People — 
e admirable Judges) he lays down this general Rule, Any one whoſe 
Miniſtry is ſuch, as tendeth to deſiructiun more than to edification, and to 
% more harm than good, is not to be owned. And if not to be owned {o, 
then he is to be ſeparated from; and although he adviſerh the People to 
lay aſide partiality and paſſion; yet whether they will or not, they are 
left ſole Judges in this matter. And that we may not think all this to 
be only a Romantick Scheme; or Fiction, he tells us elſewhere, That $4rilee.d:- 
they are not able to confute the People, in too mimy places, who tell them, ſert. p. 10. 
chat their publick Prieſts are ſo defective in their neceſſary Qualifications for 
their Office, as that they bold it unlawful to own ſuch for true Aut, 
and to encourage them by their preſence, or commit the care of their Souls 
t ſuch, i. e. in plain Terms, they are encouraged to Separation on this 
count, which is directly contrary to the Principles of the old Non-con- 
ſormiſts, as appears at large by Mr. Ball, If, faith he, Can's meaning be, Ball againit 
itat it is not lamful to communicate in the Worſhip of God with Miniſters * K. 
wt jitly. qualified, diſorderly called, or careleſly executing their Office and * © 
lindtion, then it is diretily contrary to the word of Truth, ſound Reaſon, 
nd conſent of all the Learned. With much more to that purpoſe. And 4g. 15,42, 
eren Mr. B. himſelf, when he takes. upon him, as a Caſuif, to deter- — 17 
mine theſe things, doth then declare his Mind. _ New Church 


1. That a Miniſter's 75 ſonal Faults do not allow People to feparate from Cl * 
the Worſhip of God. | | Dire&ory, 
2, Nor all miniſterial Faults, but only thoſe that prove him or his Mi- Part 3. 
niſtration utterly intolerable. "Fo . 
But now, if Mr. B. may be believed, the People need not be told, hom Anſw. 5. 30. 
great a number M Caſes there are among us, where the Miniſters are un- 
capable of the miniſterial Office, and therefore it is no ſin in them to judge 
lim no Miniſter, and, conſequently, to ſeparate from him. Hath not 
Mr. B. fully ſet forth the Pride, Ignorance, Cenſortouſneſs, Headineſs, 
Raſbneſs, of ram and injudicious Zealots? and after all this, is it fit or 
atonable, that the Opinion of ſuch Perſons. be taken, concerning the 
Qualifications of their Miniſters ? Hath not Mr. B. complained with ,._ if Di- 
ore than ordinary reſentment, that they are ready to ſcorn, and vilifie vw. p. 393. 
ive graveit wiſeft Paſtors? And, muſt fuch Mens Judgments be taken, 
concerning the Abilities and Competency of * Ainiſters? Either ag 4 
2 xX X 2 a 
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ſlors among themſelves, which are {corned by ſuch Men? It is poſſible, 


Anf. 5. $4: 


ſufficient and ſcandaluus Prieſts, in other parts. of the Nations Anſwer 1 
the cafe propoſed, andito the place where the charge was laid, and think 


YI r 


hath extremely wronged them in the Charaters he hath given of ſuch 
People; or he hath taken away all the reputation of their Judgment in 
ſuch Caſes: When they ſcorn and contemn the graveſt wiſett Paſtors, are 
they fit to judge of Miniſterial Abilities £ But there are grauer and wiſy 
among the People. Suppoſe that; but doth not Mr. B. fay, That the raw. 
eft and raſheit Profeſſors are commonly the mot violent amd cenſoriqu ? 
Theſe are the bold and forward Men, that will judge in ſpite of the reſt; | 
theſe are the Men that need not be told, what numbers of uncapable Mi. 
niſters there are among us. And it doth not become Mr. B. s Gratis 
or Wiſdom to hearken to all the Cenſures and malicious Reports of ſuch 
ignorant and heady Zealots, (as he calls them) about the unworthineſ; | 
or incapacity of their Miniſters. Are they only the grave and wiſe pa. 


that thoſe may be grave and wiſe among us too, whom they cenſure for 
incompetent Men; or muſt the ſame People which are ram and injudicious 
ignorant and cenſorious, proud and ſelf-conceited, when they make their | 
Judgment of them, be of a ſudden turned into grave and wiſe Men, 
when they paſs their Judgment upon the Abilities and Fitneſs of our 

Preachers? This doth not look like fair and equal dealing. I pray 
let our Miniſters have a fair hearing, and let the matter be well exz- 
mined, before the People be thus encouraged to ſeparate from their Mi 
niſters for their Diſabilities, or Unworthineſs. But ſuppoſe there be too 
great a number of young, raw, injudicious Preachers, as Mr. B. ſaith, no 
Man can deny, that knoweth England, and bath any modeſty. Is there no 
way, but to your Tents, O Iſrael? Will nothing but Separation ſerve 
your turn ? k this the way to mend the matter, and to make them grave 
and wiſe ? Doth not Mr. B. confeſs, That they have too many ſuch among 
themſelves £ Muſt they ſeparate from them too? What endleſs confu- 
ſions do ſuch Principles tend to> But the bottom of all is, this Ses. 
ration muſt be juſtined one way or. other; and ſuch Principles found 
out, which may ſeem to do it. Yet, after all, what is this to the pre. 
ſent caſe of Separation in this City ? for here the charge was laid, and 
to this the Anſwer muſt be given, or it is to no purpoſe. Is it any reaſon, 
that near half of ſome Pariſhes in London, ſhould ſeparate from their 
grave and wiſe Paſtors, ſuch as I know ſome to be, where this caſe is; 
becauſe in Cornwal, or Yorkſhire, or Northumberland; there are many raw 
and injudicious, beſides ſcandalous Prieſts, as Mr. B. ſpeaks? We urge 
you particularly with the London, Separation, you tell us what the Feo- 
ple ſay of the Inſufficiency and Unworthineſs of the Clergy in other Parts 
of England; ſuppoſe it true, what is all this to the bufineſs> If you 
perfiſt in this way, we can name the Pariſhes to you in London, where 
the Miniſters are Men of unexceptionable Learning and Piety; Where 
the Churches are large enough to receive the People that ſeparate; # 
well as thoſe that come, and yet they forſake the Church's Cummunicm, 
and adhere to the ſzparate Congregations - Tell us plainly in this ca, 
is this Separation. lawful or not? If it be lawful; to what purpoſe do you 
make uſe of fo many ſhifts and evaſions, às to great Pariſhes, and in 


not to eſcape by ſuch apparent evaſions; and impertineneies as theſe 
If you think ſuch a Separation unlawful, then why do you pretend t 
confute my Sermon, which was deſigned purpoſely againſt it? 
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Sect. 9. But while you plead for this liberty of the Peoples ſeparating 
upon their Juagmem of their Miniſters Abilities and Fitneſs, you can 
never ſecure them from Separation from any Church or Miniſters whatſo- 
ever. And no ſetled Church in the World could ever ſubſiſt long, with- 
out infinite diforder and confuſion, if this were allow'd. For Mr. B. 
thinks them uncapable of the Miniſterial Office in the Peoples Judg- 
ment. | 

1. Who have not tolerable Miniſterial Knowledge, or Utterance. 

2. Who are Heretical. 

3. Who malignantly oppoſe ſerious Religion as Hypocriſie, or a needleſs 
thing. | 

Fo Who by their wicked Lives do more hurt than they. do good, From 
ſuch, faith he, St. Paul bids them turn away. 

And of all theſe things the People are to be Judges, and ſo may ſepa- 
rate, (I.) When they are unſatisfied about che Miniſterial Knowledge, 
or Utterance of their Miniſters. As for their Utterance, we may allow 
them to be Judges of that; but I never heard before, that St. Paul did 
bid People turn away from their Miniſters, if their Utterance were not 
thought to be tolerable. For he intimates, that ſome complained of his 
Utterance, and had him in contempt for it. But as to Abilities and 
Knowledge fit for Miniſters, are not the People admirable Judges? How 
few, how very few, even of thoſe of the People who pretend moſt to 
Knowledge in Religion, have any tolerable underſtanding of the true Prin- 
ciples, and right notion of it? I do not ſpeak only of Artiſtce and Tradeſ- 
nen, but of thoſe of better education, who either by Prejudices, or 


great Miſtakes about Religion, and yet may be very good Men: If ſuch 
as theſe are ſo unfit to judge of Miniſterial Knowledge, and the Do&rines 
of Religion, what ſhall we ſay to the common ſort of raw and injudi- 
cous Profeſſors of Religion? Mr. B's experience in the World is not ſo 
little, as not to know and be ſenſible of the truth of this, among the 
Tele moſt apt to divide and ſeparate. Is it not then a ſtrange thing 


company of Triers as theſe? But ſuppoſe they do allow their Mini/fters 
to paſs for Men of tolerable Abilities, and reaſonable good Utterance, 
there is a harder Taſk yet behind, and that is, to approve themſelves 
to the People, to be Sound and Orthodox: For, faith Mr. B. (2.) If 
they be Heretical, they may, without fin, ſeparate from them. But how 
hall a Man efcape being thought Heretical by the People, if they have 
: mind to make him ſo, i. e. If he crofſeth their humour, and delivers 


dard for Heręſie? And they cannot well have any other, unleſs you 
vill ſuppoſe all the People to be learned Divines, and every Man obliged to 
rad and underſtand Fprphanins and Binius, and then perhaps they may be 
competent Judges of Hereſie, and come at laſt to be even with the Divines 


2 Perſon of great value and eſteem among them for his other Miniſte- 
"al Abilities, ſhould happen to be thought unſound in the Point of Ju- 
ſifcation, and to draw too near to the Papifts in it! and this not only 
be {aid by the common” People, but they are abetted and encouraged in 
w by the greateſt part of their T-achers, who tell them, this is a fun- 
iamental Point, Articuhus ſtantis & cadenris Ecclefie, that they had as 
9d give up the Cauſe of Reformation, as yield in that matter, as m_ 

| | ave 


— etune tremor ene nero nn — — 


want of due application of their Minds to ſuch things, are ſubject to 


he ſhould thus ſubje& the Judgment of Miniſterial Knowledge to ſuch a 


for having been their Judges ſo long in that matter. Let us now ſuppoſe 


Anſw. p. TY 


uch Doctrine as doth not pleaſe them, for that is generally their Sran- 
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have ſaid; I would fain know in this Caſe, whether upon Mr. B. 
Principles, the People are not bound to ſeparate from ſuch a Man, not. 
withſtanding his other Abilities? 21. 2 

The like may happen as to many other Do@rines, which the People 
are as incompetent True of, as they are in this matter. Let us yet 
ſuppoſe that ſuch a Man may paſs for ſound in the main among the Pes. 
ple; what ſhall we ſay to him, if under pretence of curing Diviſion; he 
expoſes. good People, and lays open with great freedom and plainneſs 
their factious, turbulent, cenſorious, ungovernable humor; not omitting 
their Injudicionſnsſe, hut forgetting all the while that theſe ſame injugj. 
cious People (with all their other faults) were once his Flectors, and are 
ſtill his 7udges ; ſuppoſe, that he tells the World, That for their Ignorance, 
Injudicionſneſs, Pride and Self-conceitedneſs, they are their grief and thei- 
ſhame ;, that they are endanger d by Diviſions, principally becauſe the [elf 


conceited part of the religious People will not be ruled by their Paſtors: 


that it is they that tempt the Papiſts to uſe Fire and Faggot that will nn 
he ruled, nor kept in concord by the wiſeit, and holieſt, and moit ſelfedem. 


ing Miniſters upon earth. Notwithſtanding all theſe very kind words of 
themſelves, do not we think ſuch People would call all this revilny, 
and reproaching the People of God, and ſay, That ſuch Men do malignant- 
ly oppoſe ſerious Godlineſs as Hypocriſie; and let their Lives be what they 
will, they do more hurt than good; and therefore by Mr. B.'s own Rules, 
they are bound to ſeparate from the wiſe, the holieſt, the moſt ſelf- 
denying Mingſters upon earth. Which I think is ſufficient for the preſent 
to ſhew the miſchievous conſequence of putting ſo great a power of 
Judgment, and Separation upon it, into the hands of the People. 
Sef. 10. But this is not all the encouragement to Separation, which 
is given to the People, by their power of judging, and withdrawing from 
their Miniſters, for, 1 
2. They inſinuate, That the whole Body of the ' conforming Clergy is 
giilty of ſuch Faults, as the People may lawfully ſeparate from them, as 
will appear by thefe Particulars. 95 | Toa. 
 Firfi, They make Conformity it ſelf to be a very ſcandalous thing, 
and then tell the People over and over, It is no fm to ſeparate from 
ſcandalous Priefts ;, eſpecially when the Scandal is notorious, as it is in 
Plea for this caſe, Mr. B. goes about to prove this by many Arguments, when 
3 he writes in the Name of the Party; now let us ſee what ſudgment they 
Harrileg. e- Paſs upon Conformity. In one place he faith, That the loue f Peace, and 
ert. 5. 43. the fear of frightning any farther from Pariſb-Communion than I deſte, 
(as though ſuch Suggeſtions did not do it enough) do oblige me to flu. 
bear ſo much as to deſcribe or name the additional Conformity ; and that in 


which Non-conformiſts fear, and fly from, which makethꝭ it harder to w } 


that deſire it to draw many good People to Communion with the Conforniſt 
than it was of old. No doubt of it, if you give ſuch broad mtimations 
as theſe are, what a, horrible ſcandalous fin Conformity is- -Nay, he 
maketh it an inexcuſable ſin, when he faith; in the Preface: to his Plz, 
That more like truth bath been ſaid for the lawfulneſs of Anabaptiſiry, Pe 
ligamy, Drunkenneſs, Stealing, and Lying, in caſe of neceſſity, than 
thing be ever yet read & all that he bath there deſcribed, i. E. full Cu 

Anſwer to formity. He chargeth us down-right with Lying, and by conſequent, 
75 with Perjury, and tells me of thirty tremendous Ag gravations of the /# 
Peace, . of Conformity, among which are Lying and Perjury, and not only that, 
226, 335. but drawing on our ſelves the guilt of many thouſand Perjuries, (by. 
7 — 8 | | | | 5 2 cla ; 
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claring, That the Covenant doth not oblige. ) But I do not queſtion, if 
Mr. B. pleaſed, he could find out forty or fifty as tremendous Aggravati- 
ons of the /in of Separation, For never did any Man lay more load than 
he, upon whatever he oppoſes, without conſidering how it may fall up- 
on himſelf at laſt; and how eaſie it is to return ſuch heaps of Aggra- 
vations. And it was well {aid by one of Mr. B.s Adverſaries concerning 
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him, That be the Controverſie what it will, he can make his Adverſary dif= Anſwer to 


fer with him about the exiftence of God and Chriſt, a Heaven and Hell. 


Which I have found too true, by my experience in this caſe, for with- * 
out any colour or pretence in the World that I know of, but only by 


declaring againſt Separation, he tells me, That he is ſo far pait x 8544 
on the other fide, as that he thinks I overthrow all Religion, and ſet up Man 
in rebellion againit God. But the worſt is, that he would make me ſay, 
which I never ſaid or thought, That all publick Worſhip is faful, when 
forbidden; and then on he runs with a mighty torrent, Daniel may go to 
the Lions; the Martyrs, Fathers, Counſels, the univerſal Church are all 
fooliſher than the meaneft of bis Auditors. I wonder he did not give me 
thirty tremendous Ag gravations of Atheiſm and Hobbiſm. For he doth 
in effect charge me with them; for it follows, It's ſtrange that he can 
be ſure, God's Word is true, and yet be ſo ſure, that Mens Laws are above 
it, and may ſuſpend it. Did I ever in my Life ſay the leaſt thing tending 
that way? I abhor and deteſt ſuch Principles, as ſet Man's Laws above 
Code. And when ] gave him the State of the Controverſie about Separa- 
tion, I fuppoled an Agreement in all the Subſtantials of Religion, between the 
diſſenting Parties and our Church. How then could he poſlibly infer from 
hence, that I ſet Man's Laws above God's? The Queſtion is not, whether 
all public Worſhip be ſinful, when 7 ? but whether ina Nation pro- 
felling true Religion, ſome publick Worſhip may not be forbidden 2 If not, 
then an univerſal, unlimited Toleration of Turks, cms, Papiſts, Socinians, 
Ranters, &c. muſt follow. Tf ſome may be forbidden, then another Queſtion 
follows, vi. Whether ſuch prblick Worſhip, as may have an evil in it, 
antecedent to that Prohibition, may not be forbidden? viz. ſuch as tends 
to Idolatry, Sedition, Schiſm, &c. and if this be allowed, then it comes to 
this at laſt, whether ſuch Meetings are guilty of any of theſe faults, and if 

they be, whether the Magiſtrate, fo judging, may not juſtly forbid them? 
And this is the utmoſt that matter can be driven to; which J here mention, 
to let the Reader underſtand, what little cauſe there is to dread Mr. B.'s 
tbirty Aggravations. of the fir of Conformity; which are built on as flight 
grounds as this heavy charge againſt me; for the ſake of which I ſhall 
hardly ever dread his Aggravations more. But the ſting of theſe Ag- 
gavations follows. If the People think, (though they ſhould miſtake ) 


Anſw. p. 1 9s 


that all the Conformiſts are gmilty of the like, can you wonder, if they pre- Arw.p. 01 


fer leſs guilty Paſtors to truft᷑ the conduct of their Souls with 2 Now the 
rue Reaſon of Separation is come out at laſt, Our Conformity is a horri- 
ble ſcandalous fm with them, and therefore they muſt chuſe berter Pa- 
arc. Is not this juſt the old Browniſts Argument? The Miniſtery of 
tbe Church of England is 4 corrupt and ſinful Miniſtery, and therefore 
we muff not communicate with them, but chuſe more boneft and faithful 
Guides: But let me aſk Mr. B. ſuppoſing all this to be true, Is it law- 
ful to communicate with Conformiſts or not? If it be not lawful, then 
e condemns his own practice, and takes away occaſional Commumion; if it 
lawful, how comes Separation to be lawful, ſince that is never lawful, 
ut when it is neceſſary? as it will be proved afterwards. | 


© | Sect. £1. 
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Sect. 11. 2. They make molt of the preſent Miniſters f the Church 

of England to be Uſurpers, and from ſuch they ſay, they may lawfu} 
#nſm.p.49- ſeparate, Is it Separation, ſaith Mr. B. to refuſe Paſtors that are 12 
pers, and have no true Power over them? But who are theſe Uſurper; 
among us, ſince we have a legal Eſtabliſhment, and we thought Law and 
Uſurpation contrary to each other? But notwithſtanding Law, it is de- 

termin d, | . 

f  Firit, All that come into the places of ejected Miniſters are Uſurpers, at 
Anſw.p. 54: Jeaſt to as many of the People, as do not conſent to their coming in: Hey 
. prove you, faith Mr. B. that the relation 4 the ejefted London-Miniſters 
and their Flocks, was diſſolved, and that the ſucceeders, were true Paſtors 
3 to the Non- conſent ing Flock 2 When faithful Paſtors, ſaith he in bis Pleg 
gf 2544 ( written in the name of the Party, and by conſent, as he ſaith, of many 
of his Acquaimance ) are in poſſeſſion, if a lawful -Magiſtrate - caft they 
out, and put others in their places, of untried or ſuſpetted Parts or Fide- 
lity. 

* x I. The Prince's Impoſition maketh not ſuch true Paſtors of that Church 
= before, or without the Peoples conſent. ae 
i II. Nor will it always bind the People to conſent, and to forſake 
their former Paſtors, nor prove them Schiſmaticks, becauſe they do 

18/117 

The bottom of all this, is, they are Uſurpers, to whom the People do 
not conſent in any particular Pariſh, although the whole Nation in Par- 
liament conſented to the paſſing of a Lam for removal of ſome Paſtors, 
and putting in of others. And what dangerous conſequences there may 
be of ſuch Principles as theſe, I leave others to judge. For upon thele 
; Kings, 2. grounds, when Salomon deprived Abiathar, and put Zadock in his room, 
350 any part of the People might have pleaded, 20 never conſented to La- 
dok's coming in, and therefore he was their High-Piieit flill ; let Salomon 
do what be would: be could not diſſolve the relation between them, with- 
out their own conſent. For the Queſtion is not, whether Aiathar did 
not deſerve to be put out, but: to whom it belonged to do it, whether to 
the King, or the People? And whether any part of the People might ſtill 
own that relation which he had before to them, without palpable «iſs- 
bedience and contempt of Autority? Eſpecially if the People had given 
their amn conſent, and the thing had been done not only by Salomon, but 
by the States of Iſrael, as it was in our caſe. They who diſcernnot the 
il conſequences of ſuch Aſſertions as to our Government, have very little 
inſight into Affairs. For it follows, that a ſmall part of the People may 
diſown the publick Add of Parliament, and chuſe other Governours t0 
themſelves, in oppoſition to thoſe eſtabliſhed by Law; and why they 
ſhould not do it, upon an equal pretence in other caſes, I do not under- 
ſtand. For there is no more colour for the Peoples reſuming their right, 
eſpecially a ſma#l part againſt the whole, in one caſe then in the oth! 
Which makes we wonder at thoſe who dare call them Uſurpers, who ef. 
joy their places by the ſame Laws, that any Men do enjoy their Eſtates 
And they who aſſert, That the People are bound, notwithſtanding the 
Miſchief of Lame, to adhere to their former Paſtors, as Mr. A. doth, who faith, 
yo They judge it their unqueſtionable duty to abide in that relation to thi 
ejected Paſtors, do not only aſſert a power in a handful of People to ac 
againſt eflabliſbed Laws, paſſed by general conſent in Parliament, but 
overthrow the- ſettlement of our Church upon the Reformation. Fo 


the Papiſts then had the very ſame Plea, that theſe Men have now, 1 


/ , 
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That the Magiſtrate could not diſſolve the relation between their former 
Church Guides and them; and therefore notwithſtanding acts of Parliament, 
they were {till bound. to adhere to them. For the Magiſtrate had no power 
in ſuch matters, and the real Schiſm was to withdraw from thoſe Guides ; 
juit as Mr. A. ſpeaks concerning the ejected Miniſters, So much do 
theſe Men, in purſuing the Intereſts of their Parties, overthrow the 
Principles of the Reformation, For either the Magiſtrate hath a Powey 
to ſilence ſome Miniſters, and to put others in their places, or he hath 
none: if he hath none, then, what becomes of the 7nſtice of the Re- 
formation, when the Popiſh Biſpops and Prieſts were ejected, and others 
ut into their places? If they ſay; He hath à juſ power in ſome ca- 
75, but not in theirs. Is not this a Plea common to all? For whoever 
thought themſelves u ejected? Or that they did ariy thing which 
deſerved ſo ſevere a puniſhment > What then is to be done in this 
aſe, if Men think themſelves unjuſtly caſt out? The old Non-con- 
firmiſts ſaid, They ought to fit down quietly, with this ſatisfaftion, that 
there were others to preach the word of God ſoundly, although they did 
wt, They might by joining in their private Capacities in Communion 
with our Churches, and drawing the People to it by their example and 
encouragement, have done more good both to the People, and to this 
Church, than I fear their publick preaching in oppoſition to the Laws 
hath done to Either, But if they go upon ſuch principles as theſe, That 
the Magiſtrate had no rightful power to eject them, that others are Uſur- 
pers who come in their places, that the People are ſtill bound to own them 
in their former relation not withſtanding the Laws; and that tis Schiſm to 


maintained and preached in our publick Aſſemblies, I leave it to others to 
determine how conſiſtent ſuch Principles are with the ſubmiſſion Meri 
owe to Government, or that peaceable behaviour which becometh Chri- 
ſtians, This I the rather inſiſt upon, becauſe I find not only Mr. B. 
and Mr. A. afferting it, but that it is made the ftanding Plea for the neceſ- 
fty of the preſent Separation, among thoſe who do not hold all Commu- 


Congregations. before others came into their places? If they had done nothing 
worthy of ejection, or excluſion from their Miniſtry, whether they haue not 
may not as | 175 be ſaid to draw away their People from them, as they are 
warged with the ſame practice? There is not one word in all this Plea 


mation, For the Law ſignifies nothing with them in any caſe where 
themſelves are concerned, if Miniſters be ejected without or againſt Law, 
they who come into their places are ne Uſurpers ; and if they are caſt 
out by Law, they that ſucceed, them are Uſurpers ; ſo that the Law is 
always the leaſt thing in their conſiderations . 

Secondly, All thoſe who come into any Paſtoral Charge, whether Bi- 
ſoops by virtue of the King's Nomination, or others by the Preſentation of 
Patrons, are Uſurpers, unleſs the People be pleaſed to give their 2 
eonſent; and if they do it not, they may lawfully withdraw from 
them. For, ſaith Mr. B. the People haue an antecedent Right to conſent, 


Canons, that be was no Biſhop, that was not choſen by the Clergy and 
” CEP the 


; 


ſeparate from them, notwithſtanding that they confeſs the true Religion is 


forming of ſeparate Congregations, who were true Miniſters, and had their 


Which none can take from them. And he faith, be hath proved it by ma- 


non with our Churches unlawful. So the lateſt of my Anſwerers niakes a Ref if 
Queſtion, Whether they can be ſaid to erett new Churches, of proceed to the _ Cc. 


fill a right to exerciſe their Function. And conſequently, whether others 


but might have equally ſerved the Papiſts in the beginning of the Refor- 


Plea, p. 55. 
Anſw. 2. 9s 
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the People; or came in without the Peoples conſent. Nay, if they have 
the conſent of ſome, and not of the greater part, thoſe Who did not con. 
ſent, may proceed to chooſe another 21 7 if Mr. B. ſay true. For 
theſe are his words. Ha Dioceſs have a Thouſand or 600, or 300 Pa. 
Plea, p. 81, Fiſh Paſtors, and a Hundred thouſand or a Million of People (or 50000 9 
on 20000, 4s ye will ſuppoſe) and if only @ dozen or 20 Preſbyters, and, | 
thouſand People (or none) chuſe the Biſhop, this is not the Election or Cy. 
ſent of the Dioceſan Church; nor is it Schiſm for twenty thouſand to % 
againſt the Votes of two thouſand. Therefore if they have ſo much 8 
the advantage in polling, as Mr. A. ſuggeſts, there is nothing hinder, | 
them, but that in ſpite of Laws, they may proceed to the choice of n-» i} 
Biſhops, and mew Paſtors of Churches, wherever they think they | 
can make the Majority. For this is an inherent and wnalterable right iy | 
the People, ſay they, to chooſe their own Paſtors. Again, faith Mr. B. in 
Bid. the name of the Party in his Plea, F Biſhops that haue no better a on- 
dation, i. e. that come in by the King's Nomination, and not by the Ma. 
jority of the People, ſball 1mpoſe inferior Paſtors or Preſbyters on the Pariſh i 
Churches, and command the Peoples acceptance and obedience, i. e. if they 
give them Inſtitution upon a Patron's preſentation, the People are mt 
bound to accept and obey them by any Authority that is in that command æ WY 
ſuch, nor is it Schiſm to diſobey it, no more than it is Treaſon to rejeci the | 
Uſurper of a Kingdom. It is plain then, all Biſbops of the King's Noni. 
nat ion, all Miniſters preſented by Patrons are mere Uſurpers: the People 
may give them a good Title if they pleaſe z but they are not to blame 
4rjw. 5. 49. if they do it not. For in them, Mr. B. ſaith, the chief Power is, and | 
ſometimes he tells them, they are bound to ſeparate; however, while they | 
Plea, p. 82, Ao not conſent, they are no Churches, which they are ſet over; and it is 6 
Schiſm ſo to pronounce them; nor to deny them Communion proper to a Church. 
Is not this an excellent Plea for Peace; and the true and only way of 
Concord, which lays the foundation for all imaginable Diſorders and 
Confuſions, only that they might have ſome pretence for their preſent 
Separation? 
Sect. 12. 3. Suppoſe the Biſhops and Clergy have gained the conſent 
(implicit at leaſt) of the People, and ſo are no Uſurpers, yet if they be 
Perſecutors, or Ithacian Prelatiſts, i. e. if they either act towards, or ap- 
prove of the folencing Non-conformiſts, the People may Separate from them, 
When Mr. B. wrote the Defence of his Book, called, The Cure of Divij- 
ons, to {atisfie the People who were much diſpleaſed with him for it; 
| Preface to One of the material Queſtions, he afks about his Book, is, Is there 4 2vord 
Dejonce of 5 perſuade you to Commumion with Perſecutors? As though that had been 
» 9. gan unpardonable Crime. In the Plea he faith, If any Excommunicate per- 
Plea, p. 42. ſons for not complying with them in fm, 1. e. Conformity, but alſo proſe- 
cute them with Mul&s, Impriſonments, Paniſhments, or other Proſecution, 
to force them to tranſgreſe, this were yet more beinouſly aggravated Schiſm: 
and therefore it is no fin to ſeparate from, ſuch. And how eafily Men are 
drawn into the guilt of this perſecution, appears by the example he makes 
of me, for although I expreſly ſet aſide the caſe of Miniſters, and declared, 
Anſv. p. 61. I intended only to fpeak of Lay-cammunion;, yet he charges me with cn. 
aging my ſelf in the ſilencing deſign. And by ſuch conſequences, all 
that {peak againſt Separation may be ſeparated from, as Proſecutors, and 
Ichacian Prelatiſts, " | 
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Sect. 13. 4. As long as they ſuppoſe the terms of our Communion to be 
ſinful, they ſay, the Schiſm doth not he on thoſe that ſeparate, but on thoſe Plea, p. 4a. 
that do impoſe ſuch terms; and therefore they may lawfully ſeparate from 
ſuch 1mpoſers. This is the moſt colourable Plea hath been yet uſed by 
them. But in this caſe, we muſt diſtinguiſh between terms of Commu- 
nion plainly and in themſelves ſinful; and ſuch which are only fancied 
to be ſo through prejudice, or wilful Ignorance, or Error of Conſcience. 
That there is a real diſtinction between theſe two, is evident; and that 
it ought to be conſidered in this caſe, appears from hence, that elſe there 
can be no ſmful Separation under an erroneous Conſcience. As ſuppoſe ſome 
Men ſhould think that Preaching by an Hour-glaſs, and much more praying 
by one, was @ ſtinting of the Spirit in point of Time, as praying by a Form vc 
in point of words, and all Men ſhould be required to begin the publick Worſhip 
at ſuch an Hour, and ſo end at ſuch an Hour; time being a neceſſary circum- 
flance, our Brethren grant, that the Magiſtrate or Church may lawfully de- 
termine it. Here is then 2 lawful Impoſition; and yet the Quakers may re- 
ally judge it to be ſinful; and declare they cannot communicate unleſs this 
ſinful Impoſition be removed; for it is againſt their Conſciences to have the 
Spirit limited to any certain time? on whole ſide doth the Schiſm lie in this 
caſe? Not on the Impoſers, becauſe they grant ſuch an impoſition lawful ; 
therefore it muſt lie on thoſe that ſeparate, although they judge ſuch terms 
of Communion ſinful. If therefore the determination of other things not 
forbidden be really as much in the Magiſtrates and Churches Power, as 
the neceſſary circumſtances of time and place, &c. then Mens apprehend- 
ing ſuch terms of Communion to be ſinful will not hinder the guilt of Sepa- 
ration from lying on their fide, and not on the impoſers. Becauſe it is to 
be ſuppoſed, that where there 1s no plain probibition, Men may with or- 
dinary care and judgment, ſatisfie themſelves of the lawfulneſs of things 
required. As for inſtance, when the Church of Rome impoſeth the Wor- 
{ip of Images, we have the plain prohibition of the Second Commandment 
to prove that it is really a /onful Condition of Communion ;, but when our 
Church requireth the conſtant uſe of a Liturgy, and Ceremonies, which 
are now pleaded as ſinful Conditions of Communion, where is the prohi- 
lition? In the ſame Second Commandment ſay ſome, I deſire them to 
read it over to me. They do ſo. Where, ſay I, are the words that for- 
bid a Liturgy, or Ceremonies? I am miſtaken, they tell me, it is not in 
the words, but in the ſenſe. I aſk, how we ſhould come by the ſenſe, 
but from the words? Tes, they ſay, there are certain Rules for interpret- 
ing the Commandments. Are they divine or human? Where are they to 
be found? What are thoſe Rules? One, they ſay, is, that where any 
thing is forbidden, ſomething is commanded. So lay I, there is here a 
Command to worſhip God without an Image. What is there more? 
les, ſay they, (I.) That we muſt not ꝛworſbip God with our own Inventi- 
ons, now Liturgies and Ceremonies are Mens Inventions. But, I ſay, no 
Inventions are condemned in the-Worſhip of God, but ſuch as God himſelf 
hath ſomewhere forbidden; but he hath no where forbidden theſe. And 
buman Inventions are forbidden in this Commandment in the Worſhip of 
God; but then (1.) They are ſuch inventions which go about to repre- | 
ſent God, and ſo to diſparage him; and no other inventions are to be un- | 
derſtood, than the Reaſon of the Law doth extend to, 2. e. not ſuch which = 
are conſiſtent with the ſpiritual and inviſible Nature of God. (2.) They 
are not ſuch as do relate to the manner or form of V. 1 ſuppoſing the 
Worſhip it ſelf be performed in a way agreeable to the divine Nature and 
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Law. For otherwiſe all uſe of Mens Inventions, as to preaching, or 
reading, or interpreting” Seriprure, would be forbidden. And then this 
Interpretation of the Second Commandment would be unlawful, becauſe it 
is a mere Invention of Men ;, as much as Liturgies, or Ceremonies. 

By this we ſee, what /{retching and forcing of Scripture there muſt he 
to make Liturgies or Ceremonies unlawful terms of Communion; and that 
Men muſt firſt blind and fetter their Minds by certain prejudices of E. 
ducation, or Reading only one ſort of Books, and taking ſome things for 
granted which they ought not, before they can eſteem the terms of Com. 
munion required by our Church to be ſinful: and therefore the SCPiſh 
doth not lye on the Impoſers fide, but upon thoſe who ſuffer themſelyeg 
firſt to be ſo eafily deluded, and then ſeparate from our Church upon it. 
But there is another plain inſtance in this caſe, wherein our Brethren 
themſelves will not allow the Schiſm to lie on the impoſers ſide; and that 


is of thoſe who deny the lawfulneſs of Infant-baptiſm. Many of whom 
pretend to do it with as much ſincerity and impartiality, as any of our | 


Brethren can deny the lawfulneſs of Liturgy or Ceremonies: if they break 


Communion rather than allow what they judge to be ſinful, on whoſe fide | 
doth the Schiſm lie, on theirs that require the allowance of it, as a con. | 
dition of Communion, or not? If on the Impoſer's fide, they muſt condemn |} 
themſelves, who blame the Anabaptiſts for their Separation. And ſo did | 
Fr. Jobhnſon, and ſo did the New-England Churches. From whence it | 
appears, that they do all agree, that where Men through miſtake do | 


judge thoſe to be ſinful. terms of Communion which are not, the guilt of 
Schiſm doth not lie an the Impoſer's ſide, but on thoſe that ſeparate, 
Therefore, this matter of Schiſn cannot be ended by the Plea of Conſci- 
ence judging the conditions to be ſinful, but by evident and convincing 
Proots that they are ſo; but till theſe are brought forth, which ne- 
ver yet were, or ever will be, they muſt bear the blame of the Schiſm, 
if they ſeparate on theſe accounts. 
Thus J have faithfully repreſented the Principles of thoſe who allow 
occaſional Preſence in our Churches, rather than Communion with them 
which 1 have diſcover'd to be of that Nature, as leads Men to the 
greateſt Separation. | 
Se&. 14. There are others who deal more openly and ingenuoully, 


and ſo need the leſs pains to diſcover their minds, and thoſe are, 


II. Such who do in terms aſſert all Ac of Communion with out 
Churches to be imlamful. But there is a difference among theſe; For, 

Firſt, Some allow hearing Sermons in our publick Aſſemblies, and joy 
ing in the Pulpit Prayers ʒ but not in the Liturgy, or any proper Alt d 
Church-Commmion. This I have ſhewed, was the Opinion of Robinſm, 
and the New-England Churches; and was lately owned by Mr. Pb. Me 
who wrote a Diſcourſe about it, and anſwered all Objections. Yea, he 
goes ſo far, as to own the publick preaching, as a great bleſſing to tht 
Nation 5 and he thinks, tbe. iſ[enters and their Families are bound to fre 
quent, (as they have liberty and opportunity) the more publick and Natio- 
nal Miniſtry. But towards the end of his Treatiſe he confeſſes the ge 
nerality of their People, to be of another opinion; which he imputes 00 
2 activity of the Feſuits among them; and he was a very ſagacious 

n. 

Secondly, Others hold it unlawful to joyn with our Churches in 40 


Reiter of Als of public Worſhip. And ſome are arrived to that height, that on 


2 a. Ge. of my Auſwerers confeſſeth, That they refiſe to bear thim, becauſe be 0 
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many Parochial Churches to be true Churches, It ſeems then, they not 
only think it unlawful to hear us, but to hear thoſe who think it lawful; 
and the next ſtep will be to ſeparate from thoſe who do not ſeparate from 
them, that own many Parochial Churches to be true Churches. 
Several Books have been publiſhed to prove it unlamful to hear our 
Miniſters preach : and theſe proceed upon the old Arguments of the for- 
mer Separatiſts; as may be ſeen at large in a Book called Ferubbaal : 
whoſe Author goes about to prove our Worſhip Idolatry, and our Miniſters 
Antichriſtian; which Mr. Nye was ſo far from owning, that he grants 
our Miniſtry to be true and lawful, and utterly denies it to be Anti-chri- 
ſian ;, becauſe the Articles of our Religion, to which our Miniſters are to 
conform their Inſtructions, are Orthodox, and framed for the caſting and 
keeping out of Popery. 
Sect. 15. The ſeveral Principles of our Diſſenters being thus laid down, 
the State of the preſent Controverſie, as to Separation from our Communi- 
on, will ſoon appear. And any one may now diſcern, 
1. That I do not mean bare local Separation. For Mr. B. puts this in 
the front of his Quare's; do you think, that he is a Separatiſt that meet- Anſw, p.46. 
eh not in the ſame Pariſh Church with you 2 No; I do aſſure him, pro- 
vided that he elſewhere joyns with our Churches as a Member of them; 
and doth not think himſelf bound to prefer the ſeparate Meetings, as 
having a purer way of Worſhip, and ordinarily to frequent them for more 
Goſpel-adminiftrations. And ſo much may ſatisfie Mr. A. too, who, af- miſchief of 
ter his trifling manner, talks of a bellum Parochiale, as though Men were 7m2eſitions, 
ſo weak to charge one another with Separation becauſe they meet in? 
different Pariſhes; but as to the Gird he gives about a Bellum Epiſcopale, 
[ deſire him only to look into the Evangelium armatum for an Anſwer 
to 1k. * 
2. I do not mean by Separation any difference in Doctrine, not deter- 
min'd by our Church, upon which Men do not proceed to divide from 
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ow the Communion .of it : And I wonder, who ever did. But Mr. B, is 
mz pleaſed to make another Quære about it. To this I ſhall anſwer him in 
the 


Mr. Hales his words: Whale the Controverſies in Holland about Prædeſti- x,,g of 
nation, went no farther than the Pen-combats, the Schiſm was all that Schiſm,p.z. 
while unhatcht; but aſſoon as one party ſwept an old Cloyſter, and by a 

pretty art made it a Church, by putting a new Pulpit in it for the ſepara- 


out Wl ng Party there to meet, that which was before a Controverſie became a 
r, formal Schi ſin. | - hc 
5 3. By Separation I do not mean any difference in Modes of Worſhip al- 
a of WW lowed by the Church in whoſe Communion we live. This is to anſwer 

inſan, WI Mr. B's Quære concerning the difference between Cathedral and Parochial 

Ve, Chrrches , and publick and private adminiſtrations of Sacraments. But |; 
, he this ſticks much with Mr. A. who takes his hints from Mr. B. which he ( 
o the i cooks and dreſſes after his facetious manner, that they may go off the a 1 
o fre WM better with the common people. And a very pleaſant repreſentation he C of 

tio Wi endeavours to make of the difference of the Cathedral Service from that l „ N 

e gen Country Pariſhes. But what is all this to the purpoſe? If the ſame . 1 7 

es w Man puts on finer Clothes at London, than he wears in the Country, is 


be not the ſame Man for all that? Are not David's Pſalms the ſame, 
victher they be Sung, or Said? Or whether Sung in a Cathedral Tune, 
or as ſet by a PariſhClerk > That which only looks like Argument (and 
my bufineſs is to; mind nothing elſe ; poſſibly others may call him to an 
account for his unbecoming way of Writing) That I ſay which _ 
a * | — 
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Miſchief F like Argument is, That ſome things are done without Rules in our Pari 
ImP-P-53: Churches, as the univerſal praftice of ſinging Pſalms in Hopkin's and Stery. 

hold's Metre; and therefore they may do things without Ruler and yet 
not be guilty of Separation. This proceeds upon a miſtake, for in the 
firſt eſtabliſhment of the Liturgy upon the Reformation under Edward VI. 
allowance was 1nade for the ſe of the Pſalms, as they were to be ſun 
in Churches diftin& from the uſe of them as part of the Liturgy ; and 
from thence that cuſtom hath been ſo univerſally practiſed. But ſup- 
poſe there are ſome Cuſtoms receiv d without Rules; ſuppoſe there are 
ſome different Cuſtoms among us; what is this, 0 the denying the la- 
fulneſs of conſtant Communion with our Churches To the chooſing of new 
Paſtors ? and ſitting down, as he ſpeaks, with purer Adminiſtrations? All 
which this Man owns in his Book, as their avowed Principles and Pra- 
ctices; and yet hath the confidence to parallel their Separation from our 
Church, with the different Modes of Worſhip among our ſelves. He muſt 
have a very mean opinion of Mens underſtandings, that thinks to de 
—_ ceive them in ſo groſs a manner. | 
= 4. By Separation I do not underſtand a mere difference as to the way of 
_ "8 Worſhip, which the Members of foreign Churches are here permitted to en- 
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joy. For they do not break off from the Communion of our Churcbet; 
but have certain privileges allowed them, as acting under the Rules of 
thoſe Churches from whence they came. But what have we to do to 
judge the Members of other Reformed Churches? Our buſineſs is with 
„ thoſe whgybeing baptized in this Church, and living under the Rules | 
4M and Government of it; either renounce the Memberſhip they once had | 
Wl in it, or avoid Communion with it as Members, and joyn with other 8. 
1 Anſw.p. 45. cieties ſet up in oppoſition to this Communion. Yet this matter about 
|| 50, 67: the Foreign Churches Mr. B. mentions again and again; as though their 
caſe could be thought alike, who never departed from ours, but only 
continue in the Communion of their own Churches. | 
5. I do not charge every diſobedience to the King and Laws: and Canon: | 
in matters of Religion, Government and Worſhip with the Guilt of Sept. 
Anſw. p. 45. ration, For although a Man may be guilty of culpable diſobedience in 
breaking the Commands of Authority, and the Orders of the Church he 
lives in; yet if he continues in all Acts of Communion with our Church, 
and draws not others from it upon mere pretence of greater Purity of 
Worſhip, and better means of Edification, I do not charge ſuch a one 
with Schiſm. 

6. I do not charge thoſe with Separation, who under Idolatrous, or 
Arian Princes did keep up the Exerciſe of true Religion though againſt | 
the Will of the Magiſtrate, But what is this to our caſe, where the ir 
Religion is acknowledged, and the true Doctrine of Faith owned by the 
Diſſenters themſelves, who break off Communion with our Churches. 
An». 15, Wherefore then doth Mr. B. make ſo many Quzres, about the caſe 5 
52, 53, 84+ thoſe ch lived under Heathen Perſecutars £ or the Arian Emperors, 0 
Idolatrous Princes? I hope, he did not mean to Parallel their own Caf 
with theirs ; for, what horrible reflection would this be upon our 60. 
Ile. pal. Vernment, and the Proteſtant Religion eſtabliſhed among us? To what 
end doth he mention Valens and Hrunericus that cut out the Preacher" 
Tongues , and ſeveral. other unbecoming Inſinuations? when God 
be thanked, we live under a moſt merciful Prince and have the 7 

Doctrine of the Geſpel among us, and may have wt ſtill continued, 
Mens great Ingratitude, as well as other crying Sins, do not * 
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God juſtly to deprive us of it. What need was there, of letting fall 
any paſſages tending this way? when 'I told him in the very State of 
the Queſtton, that all our Diſpute was, Whether the upholding ſeparate 
Meetings for divine Worſhip, where the Doctrine eſtabliſhed, and the ſub- 
ſtantial parts of Worſhip are acknowledged to be apreeable to the Word of 
God, be a ſinful Separation oy not? Why is this diſſembled and paſſed 
over? And the worſt caſes imaginable fibpoled,; inſtead of that which 
is rcally theirs ? If I could defend a Cauſe by no other means, I think 
common Ingenuity, the Honour of our Prince and Nation , and of the 
Proteſtant Religion profeſſed among us, would make me give it over. 
Sect. 16. And for the ſame Reaſons, in the management of this de- 
bate, I reſolve to keep to the true State of the Queſtion, as it is laid 
down; and to make good the charge of Separation, 


— 


I. Againſt thoſe who hold occaſſonal Communion with our Church 
to be. lamful in ſome parts of Worſbip ;, but deny conſtant Com- 
munion to he a Duty. 
II. Againſt thoſe who deny any Communion with our Church to be 
awful ; although they agree with us in the Subſtantials of 
Religion. | | 
I. Againſt thoſe who hold ocraſſonal Commmion to be lawful with our 
Church in ſome parts of Worſhip, but deny conſtant Communion to be a 
Duty. | | 
To overthrow this Principle, I ſhall prove theſe two things, 8 
1. That bare occaſional Comminion doth not excuſe from the guilc 
of Separation. | | ; 
2. That as far as occaſuonal Communion with our Church is allowed 
to be lawful, conſtant Communion is a Duty. | 
t. That bare occaſional Commmion doth not excuſe from guilt of Se- 
paration, Which will appear by theſe things, | | 
Firſt, Bare occaſional Communion makes no Man the Member of a Church. 
This term of occaſional Communion, as far as I can find, was invented by 
the Diſſenting Brethren to give ſatisfaction to the Preſbyterians, who 
charged them with Browniſm : to avoid this charge, they declared, That 
the Browniſts held all Communion with our Parochial Churches unlawful, 
which they did not; for, ſaid they, we can occaſionally Communicate with 
ou; but this gave no manner of ſatisfaction to the other Party, as long 
38 they upheld ſeparate Congregations, with whom they would conſtantly 
ommunicate ; and accounted thoſe their Churches, with whom they did 
joyn as Members of the fame Body. But notwithſtanding this lawfulneſs of 
occaſional Communion with our Churches, they joyned with other ſocteties.n 
firi and conſtant Communion ;, it was a plain Argument they apprehended 
ſomething ſo bad or defeQive in our Churches, that they could not joyn 
as Members with them; and becauſe they ſaw a neceſſity of joyning with 
lome Churches as Members, they pleaded for ſeparate Congregations. And 
ſo muſt all thoſe do, who think it their duty to be members of any 
Churches at all; and not follow Grotius his Example, in ſuſpending Com- | 
Mnion from all Churches. Which is a principle I do not find any of | 
our diſſenting Brethren willing to own. Although Mr. B. declares, zZ 
That he and ſome others own 8 to be Paſtors to no Churches; aw. p. 64. 
That be never gather'd a Church; that he baptized none in 20 gears; and Habe 24- 
gave the Lord's Supper to none in 18 years, I deſire to know, what Page 86. 
Chirch Mr. B. hath; been of all this time. For as to our Churches, he 
declares „That he thinks it Iæmfulto Communicate with us — z 
| | ut 
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but not as Churches (for he thinks we want an eſſential part, viz. a Paſton 
with Epiſcopal Power, as appears before) but as Oratories ; and fo he 
renounces Communion with our Churches as Churches; and for other 
Churches, he ſaith he hath gathered none, he hath adminiſtred Sacraments 
to none in 18 years; and if he hath not joyned as a Member in conſtant 
Communion with any ſeparate Church, he hath been ſo long a Member of 
no Church at all. It is true, he hath pray d occaſionally, and received the 
Sacrament occaſionally in our Oratories, but not as a Member of our 
Churches; he hath preached ocegſionaly to ſeparate Congregations, but 
be hath gather'd no Church, he hath adminiſtred no Sacraments for 18 
years together. So that he hath prayed occaſtonally in one place, and 
preached occaſionally in another, but hath had no Communion as a Membe; 
of a Church any where. But I wonder, how any Man could think ſuch 
a neceſſity lay upon him to preach, that Woe was unto him i be did not; 
and yet apprehend none to adminiſter the Sacraments for ſo long together: 
none, to joyn himſelf as 4 Member to any Church. ls it poſſible for him 
ro think it Sacrilege not to preach, and to think it no fault, not to give 
the Sacraments to others, nor to receive one of them himſelf as a Com. 
municant with a Church? Was there not the ſame devotedneſs, in Ordi- 
nation to the faithful Adminiſtration of Sacraments, as to preaching the 
Goſpel 2 Was not the ſame Authority, the ſame charge as to both of them? 
Was there not the ſame promiſe and engagement to give faithful diligence 
to Miniſler the Doctrine and Sacraments £ Is there an indiſpenſable obli- 
pation to do one part of your duty, and none at all to the other? |; 
this poſlible, to perſuade impartial Men, that for 18 years together you 
thought your ſelf bound to preach againſt the Laws; and yet never 
thought your ſelf bound to do that, which you were as ſolemnly obliged 
to do as the other? Mr. B. knows very well in Church- Hiſtory, that 
Preſbyters were rarely allowed to preach, and not without leave from 
the Biſhop, and that in ſome of the Churches he moſt eſteems too, vis. 
the African; but. they were conſtantly bound to adminiſter the Sacrs- 
ments ;; ſo that, if one obligation were ſtricter than the other, that was 
ſo which Mr. B. diſpenſed with himſelf in, for 18 years together; and 
why he might not as well in the other, is not eaſie to underſtand. How- 
ever, why all this while, no conſtant Communicant with any Church? 
What, no Church among us fit for him to be a Member of? No Obliga- 
tion upon a Chriſtian to that, equal to the neceſſity of Preaching ? 
Theſe things muſt ſeem very ſtrange, to thoſe who judge of Chriſti 
an Obligations, by the Scripture, and the univerſal Senſe and pradlice of 
the Chriſtian Church in the beſt and pureſt Ages. To what purpoſe is i 
to diſpute about the true notion of an Inſtituted Church for perſonal pre- 
ſential Communion ,, if Men can live for 18 years together without joyning 
in Commmion with any ſuch Church? What was this Communion intended 
for? The antient Churches at this rate, might eaſily be capacious enougi 
for their Members, if ſome never joyned with them in ſo long a tim 
But he hath communicated occaſionally with us: Yes, to ſhew, what di- 
fective and tolerable Churches be can communicate with, but not as a Met 
ber, as himſelf declares; and this oceafional Conmmmmion makes him none. 
' Miſchief of For Mr. A. ſaith, Their occaſtonal Communion with 1s, is but like any 
2 our occaſional Communion with them: or gccaſional bearing of 4 welk 
Pet Preacher; or occaſional»going to a Popiſh Cbappel; which no one im- 
gines makes the Perſons Members of ſuch Congregations, If therefore 
Men uſe this occafronal Conmunion more than once or twice, or n 
| — | twen 
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twenty tines, as long as they declare it is otcaſional Communion, it 
makes them no Members of our Churthes; hat oblges them to fixed 
and conſtant Communion: © © „„ 
Secondly, They that have fixed and conſtant Communion in a Church 
gathered out of another, are in a State of Separation from the Church 
out of Which it is gathered, although they may be occaſionally preſent 
in it. , if Men who think our conſtant Communion unlawful, do 
judge themtclves boundMo joyn together in another Society for Purer 
AdminiſFations, as Mr. A. ſpeaks, and to chooſe new Paſtors 5 this is ga- 
thering new Churcbes;, and conſequently is a. plain Separation front thoſe 
Churches out of which they are gather'd. The Author of the Letter out 
of the Coumtry ſpeaks plainly in this matter. Such, ſaith he, f the aiſ- 
ſenting Miniſters, as have moſt openly declared for communicating at ſome 
times with fome of the Parochial Churches; have alſo dec arg their judg- 
ment of the lawfulneſs and neceſſity Fl Preaching and Hearing and doing 
other religious Duties in other CongFgations alſo. If this be true, as no 
doubt that Gentleman wellunderſtamds their Principles, then we ſee plain- 
ly a Separation owned, notwithſtanding the occaſional Communion with 
our Chrrrches. For, here is not only a lawfulneſs, but a neceſſity aſſerted 
| of joyning in {ſeparate Congregations, for Preaching, Hearing, and other = 
religious Die. And here are all the parts neceſſary for making new 1 
: Churches, ers, People, and joyning together for religious Worſhip, in a 1 
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- way ſeparate from our Aſſemblies. For although they allow the lam, 
5 neſs of occaſional Communicating with ſome of them; yet theꝶ are ſo far 
U from allowing conſtant Communion, that they aſſert A Mecelſity gf ſeparate 
ft 


Congregations for divine Worſhip , and what was the mog than this 

d which the old Separatiſts held > For when they n the Rea- 

* fr of their Separation, which Giffard anſwered, they laid down the | | A088 

m grounds of their diſſatisfaction with our Aſſemblies ;, from whence they _ Ws 

inferred the neceſſity of Separation; and then declare, that they only ſought | 1 
the Tellowſbip and Communion of God's faithful ſervants ; and by the direfti= . : 


1 on of þis holy” Spirit to proceed to à choice of new Paſtors; with whom 
they might joyn, in all the Ordinances of Chriſt. . And what is there in 
=y 


„ads different, from what muſt follow Yom the Principles ofgithoſe, who 

b: Alert the neceſſity f joyning in other Mrregations diſtinct nd ſeparate | 1 

8 om our Aſſemblies for the performance 5 religious Duties? And i there | 13 
bea neceffiry of Separation, as this Gent benen Hells us they generally hold. 9 

that ſeem moſt moderate, the holding the lawfulneſs of occafional Com- 

mnion, will not excuſe them from the guilt of the other. For, as long 

is the neceſſity of Separation was maintained, the other was always ac- 

wunted a Teſs material diſpute, and ſome held one way and ſome ano- 

er. And for this occaſ:onal Communion the ſame Author tells us, that 

be looks upon it, hut as drinking a fingle glaſs of Wine, or of Water, againſt rage 51. 

bis own inclination, to 4 perſon out M Civility , when be is not for any 

Man's pleaſure to deſtroy his bealth by tying himſelf” to drink nothing 4 

t ſeems then, this occaſional Communion is à mere Complement to our 

Unrches, wherein they force themſelves to a dangerous piece of civility 

much againſt their own Inclinations; but they account 2 Communion 

| thing pernicious to their Souls, as the other is deſtructive to their 


Health. So that this Salvo cannot excuſe them from the Guilt of 
Yaration, . 9 8 | Is 15 7 I | fed | 2 „ „„ . 
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Church, with which he 1s obliged to hold Communion, and yet with. 
draws from it. And it is a wonder to me, none of my Friends (my 
Adverſarieg I am loth to call them) could diſcern this. It ig lamful, 
faith Mr. B to habe Communion witij he French, Dutch, or Greek Church, 

Anſwer, muſt conſtant Communion therefore 1 them be a duty? Yes, if he were 

þ.105 obliged to be a Member of thoſe Chur@hes, and thouglit it lawful to com- 
| municate ſome times, conſtant Communion would be a Duty. But be. 

cauſe this ſeems ſo hard to be underſtood, I will therefore undertake to 

prove it, by theſe two Arguments. 5 <6 
Firſt, From the general Obligation upon Chriſtians to le all lawjul 
Means for preſerving the Peace and Unity of the Mb. 


Secondly, From the particular force of that Text, Philipp. 3. 16. 4r ! 

4 far as you have _ attained walk by the ſame Rule, &c. 

Firſt, Exom the general Obligation upon Chriſtians to uſe all lawful a 

Rom. 12, Means for preſerving the Peace and Unity of the Church. it be Nau = / 

1% faith St. Paul, as much as lies in you live peaceably with all Men. Nowy n 

aſk, if there be not as great an Obligation at leaſt, upon Cbriftians to pre- I 

ſerve Peace in the Church, as with all Men? and they are bound to that, fi 

as far as poſſible, and as much as lies in them. And is not that poſſible and Al 
lies in them to do, which they acknowledge lawful to be done, and can do af 

ſometimes? What admirable Arguments are there to Peace and Unity among C 
Chriſtians £ What divine Enforcements of them on the Conſciences of Men 

in the Writiggs of Chriſt and his{po/les ? And cannot theſe prevail with WW 

Men to do that, which they thin their Conſciences they may lawfully Wl 

do, towards joyning in Communion With us? This I amperſuaded, is one of WW no 

the provoking/Sins of the Won-conformiſts, that they have been ſo back- f 

ward in doing, what they were convinced they might have done, with de 

a good Conſcience. When they were earneſtly preſſed to it by thoſe in * 

Authority, they refuſed it; and they have been more and more back- Wi con 

ward ever ſince, till now they ſeem generally. reſolved, either to break BN vn. 

all in pieces, or to perſiſt in Separation, Mr. B. indeed very honeſthj N be- 

moved them 1663. to conſider bow far it was lawful, or their dus it Her- 

communicate with the Pariſh Churches in the Liturgy and Sacraments hl pil: 

and brought many Arguments to prove ſt lawfiel; and. ne one of the Bren "ck! 

thren ſeemed to diſſent : but obſerve the Anſwer Mr. A. makes to this; % ” /r 

vn ſelief of faith he, They did not enter their ſeveral Proteſtations, nor formally deo Lity 

impſitiens, againſt, the Reaſons of their Brother; like wiſe and wary perſons 169 vn. 

mould adviſe upon them. And fo they have been adviſing and cd. Line 

ing ever ſince, till with great Wiſdom and Warineſs they are dropt ing "ot, 

Separation before they were aware of it; and the mere nece{/ity of 0e aud 

fending their own practices, makes them eſpouſe theſe Principles. 91 A I 

another Meeting M en 1 


awhic 


r. B. faith, they bad after the Plague and Fire, F 


f 
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which they agreed, That Conmuinion with du Church was in i; ſelf law- 


fil and good. Here Mr. A. charges me r being tardy, and wronging Ibid. 


the Relator, by leaving out the moſt conſiderable words of the ſentence, 
viz, When it would not do more harm than good. And upon this he ex- 
1tiates about the ways when it may do more, harm than good ;, whereas 


if the Reader pleaſe to examine the place, he will find, I did conſider the 


force of thoſe words; when I put it, that they reſolved it to be lamfil in 7s, 
it ſelf, although ſome Circumſtances might hinder their preſent doing it. 958585 
For they declared, That it was in it ſelf lawful and meet; but the Circum- 


ſtances of that time, did make them think it might do more barm than 


cood and therefore it is ſaid, They delaid for a fitter opportunity, which 
nakes it clear, they were then refolved upon the lawfiulneſs of the thing. 


But that gpportimity hath never hapned ſince ; and ſo they are now come 


to plead againſt the Practice of it; as Mr. 4. plainly doth; by ſuch 
reaſons as theſe. Communion with our Churches will then do moe harm 
than good, E. | | | | 5 

1. When fich Commimion ſhall perſuade the Pariſh Churches, that their 


frame is eligible and not only tolerable. As though Separation were more Mithief of 
eligible, than a Communion that is lawful and tolerable \, and Schiſm were => "<a 


, 5 5 5 1 p. 40. 
not more intolerable, than Communion with a tolerable Church. What 


will not Men fay in defence of their own practice? Was ever Schiſm 
made ſo light a matter of, and the Peace and Unity of Chriſtians valued 
at ſo low a rate; that for the prevention of the one, and the preſerva- 
tion of the other, a thing that is [awful may not be done, if there be 
any danger that what is only Zolerable ſhould be miſtaken for more eligi- 
ble? As if all the Miſchiefs of Schiſm and Diviſon in the Church, were 
not fit to be put in the ballance, againſt ſich a horrible and monſtrous 
inconvenience. Methinks, it were better ſometimes to be wiſe and con- 
ſiderate, than always thus ſubtle and witty againſt the common ſenſe, 
and reaſon of Mankind. 5 
2. When others ſhall thereby be thought obliged to ſeparate from purer 
Churches, 1. e. be drawn off from their Separation. Is 
3. When it will barden the Papiſts. As though their Diviſſons did not 
do it ten thouſand times more. # 
4. When it ſhall notably prejudice the Ghriſtian Religion in general. Yes, 
no doubt the Cure of Diviſions would do ſo. | | 
By theſe particulars, it appears, that he thinks them not obliged to 
do hat lawfully they can do. Yet at laſt; he ſauh, he tells us, as much 
v done, as their Conſciences will permit them. Say you ſo? Is it indeed 
come to this? Will none of your Conſciences now permit you either to 
come to the Liturgy, or to make uſe of any parts of it, in your own Meet- 


inge? How often hath Mr. B. told the World, That you ſtuck not at 


dt-Forms, nor at the Uſe of the Liturgy, provided ſome exceptionable 
palages were alter'd in it? Did not Mr. B. declare at his Meeting, pub- 
lckly, in a Writing on purpoſe, That they did not meet under any colour, 
ir pretence of any religious Exerciſe in other manner, than according to the 
Liturgy and Praftice of the Church of England, and were he able he 
world accordingly read himſelf ? Is this obſerved in any one Meeting in 
London, or through England? Then certainly, there are ſome who do 
not, what they, think they lawfully may do towards Communion with us. 
And Mr. B. faith in the beginning of his late Plea, That they never made 
ne Motion for Preſbytery, or againſt Liturgies; and theſe words are ſpo- 
en in the Name of the whole Party Per Preſbyterians. And ſince 
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Anſw. 5. 64. that, Mr. B. ſaith, They did come to an Agreement, wherein the conſtatm 


Uſe of the Liturgy, with ſome Alterations, was required. And are we now 
told, That all that can lawfully be done is done? Mr. B. indeed acts agree 
bly to his Principles, in coming to our Liturgy; but where are all the reſt? 
And, which of them reads what they think lawful at their own Aſſem- 
Blies? Do they not hereby diſcover, that they are more afraid of loſing 
their People, who force them to comply with their humours, than 
careful to do, what they judge lawful, towards Communion with our 
Church £ 8 1 
Sect. 18. But whence comes it to paſs, that any who think occaſiona] 
Communion with us to be lawful, ſhould not think themſelves obliged to 
conſtant Communion £ From what grounds come they to practiſe occaſu.- 
nal Communion ? Is it from the Love of Peace and Concord, as Mr. B. 
ſaith 2 That is a good ground ſo far, as it goes, but will it not carry a 
Man farther, if he purſue it, as he ought to do? What love of Concord 
is this to be occaſionally preſent at our Churches, and at the ſame time to 
declare, That there is greater purity of Worſhip, and better means of Edij. 
cation in ſeparate Congregations The one can never draw Men ſo much 
to the love of Concord, as the other doth encourage them in the Principle; 
of Separation. But, if there be an Obligation upon Men to Communi- 
cate with the Church they live in, notwithſtanding the Defe&s and Cir- 
ruptions of 1t, that Obligation can never be diſcharged by meer occaſional 
Trial of Preſence at ſome times, and in ſome Acta of Worſhip: for, faith Mr. Bal, 
Lee bd = fe one Ordinance, and not another, is to make a Schiſm in the 
Chap. 10, UPC g | 
p. 791: The only Example produced to juſtify ſuch occaſional Communion with 
\ defeftive Churches, is that, our bleſſed Saviour did communicate after that 
manner in the Fewiſh Synagogues and Temple. But this is ſo far from be. 
Robinſon's ing true, that the old Separatiſts granted, That our Lord Communicated 
Treatiſe, with the fewiſh Church in God's Ordinances, living and dying. a Member 
n thereof, and from thence they prove, That the Fewiſh Church bad a right 
Conſtitution in our Saviour's time. 
 4infwortl's And did not he declare, That be came not to diſſolve the Law, but to 
Conſeder. frilfil it? And that he complieq with John's Baptiſm, becauſe be was t 
3 * fulfil all righteouſneſs? Did he not go up to the Feaſts at Feruſalem, is 
a Member of the Fewiſh Church, and frequent the Synagogues £ Even at 
the Feaft of Dedication, though not inſtituted by the Law, he was pre- 
John 10, Tent, as other cus were. Yea, did he not expreſs more than ordinary 
22,23- zeal, for purifying the outward parts of the Temple, becauſe it was 10 le 
a Houſe of Prayer for all Nations? Was not this to ſhew Mens Ol 
gation to come and Worſhip there, as well, as that the place was to 
be kept ſacred for that uſe? And, doth not the Apoſtle expreſſy 1ay, 
That he was made under the Law? Where is there the leaſt ground 
in Scripture, to intimate, that Chriſt only kept . occaſional, and nt 
conſlant communion with the Jewiſh Church? What part of Worllly 
did he ever withdraw from? Did he not command his Diſciples i 
Mat. 23. 2. £0 Pear the Scribes and Phariſees, becauſe they ſate in Moles's Chair 
Where did he ever bid them go thither, when they could have » 
better; but when they could to be ſure to prefer the purer u 
of Worſhip, and better Means of Edification £ Was not his own Dolls 
incomparably beyond theirs? Is there any pretence for greater Edij.s 
tion now, to be mention'd with what the Diſciples had, to forſake ile 
Fewiſh Aſſemblies, for the love of Chriſt's own Teaching? Yet he wo | 
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not have them to do that, out of the regard he had to the publick Wor- 
ſbip and Teaching, Our Saviour himſelf did only teach his Diſciples 
bcaſionally, and at certain Seaſon, but their conſtant Communion was 
with the Jewiſh Aſſemblies; And fo it was after his Paſſion, till the Luk 24,53: 
Holy Ghoſt fell upon them, and they were then imploy'd to gather and | 
form a new Church; which was not done before; and thence the Au- 
thor of the Ordinary Gloſs obſerves; That we never read of Chriſt's 
Praying together, with his Diſciples (unleſs perhaps at his Transfiguration 
with three of his Diſciples) although we often read of his praying a- 
lone. So that no Example can be mention'd, which is more directly 
contrary to the Practice of Separation upon the preſent grounds, than 
that of our bleſſed Saviour's ; which ought to be inſtead of all others 
to us. | 
Sect. 19. 2. J argue, from the particular force f that Text, Phil. 3. 
16. As far, as we have already attained; let us walk by the ſame Rule, 
let 1s mind the ſame things. From whence it appears evident, that 
Men ought to go as far as they can, eg, Ed and not to 
forbear doing any thing, which they lawfully may do towards Peace and® 
Unity. | | 
To take off the force of the Argument from this place, ſeveral An- 
ſwers have been given, which I ſhall now remove; ſo that the ſtrength 
of it may appear to remain, notwithſtanding all the attempts which have 
been made to weaken it. | 
Some ſay, That the Apoſtles words are to be underſtood of the different 
attainments Chriſtians had in knowledge, and the different Conceptions and 
Opinions which they had concerning the Truths of the Goſpel, Thus 
Dr. O. underſtands the Text; whoſe ſenſe is ſomewhat obfcurely and “, — 
mtricately expreſſed; but as far as I can apprehend his meaning, he f,, 
makes this to be the Apoſtles : viz. 5. 25, 30. 
I. That altbough the beſt Chriſtians in this life cannot attain to a full 
meaſure and perfection in the comprehenſion of the Truths of the Goſpel, 
or the enjoyment of the things cont ained in them; yet they nue ht to be 
preſſing continually after it. Wo | 
Il. That in the common purſuit of this deſign, it is not to be ſuppoſed, 
but that Meh will come to different attainments, have different meaſures of 
wu and knowledge, yea and different conceptions, or opinions.about theſe 
hings. | ; 2 * 
III. That in this difference of opinions, thoſe who differ'd from others 
ſould wait on the Teachings of God, in that uſe of the means of Inſtru- 
don which they emoy'd. 3 . 
IV. That as to their Duty in commoy to each other, as far as they had 
attained, they ſhould walk by the ſame Rule, namely, which he had now 
laid down, and mind the ſame things as he had enjoyned them. 
From whence he infers, That theſe words are ſo fur from being a 
Foundation to charge them with Schiſm, who agreeing in the ſubſtance of 
the Dofrint of the Goſpel, do yet diſſent from others, in fome things; 
that it enjoyns a mutual forbearance towards thoſe who are differently mind- 
ed, And again, he ſaith, The advice St. Paul gives to both Parties, is, 5 
Dat whereunto they have attained, wherein they do agree, which were 8 i 
al thoſe Principles of Faith and Obedience which were neceſſary to their 
ceptance with God, they ſhould walk by the ſame Rule, and mind the 
me things, that is, forbearing one x in the things wherein they 
Uſers which, ſaith he, is the ſubſtance of what is pleaded for by the Non- 
onformiſt f. | | | F or 
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wad 


from the Gentile Chriſtians, and St. Peter for a time complied with them, 


Act. 16. 13. 


they did in other Churches, then it follows, he had great reaſon to per- 


4. 13. Coloſs. 4. 12. Heb. 5. 14.) agree in purſuing our main end. But 
the beſt means, for your Satisfaction. any be otherwiſe minded, God 


„ the Church for it. But, What ſence can Dr. O. here put upon the 


: For the clearing of this matter, there are Three things to be de. 
ated. I 
1. Whether the Apoſtle ſpeaks of different Opinions, or differen 
Practices? * os | 
2. Whether the Rye he gives be mutual forbearance ? 
3: How far the Apoſtle Rule, hath an influence,on our preſent caſe? 
irſt, Whether the Apoſtle ſpeaks of different Opinions, or of different 
Pradtices? For the right underſtanding of this, we muſt ſtrictly attend 
to the Apoſtle's ſcope and deſign. It is moſt evident that the Apoſtle be- 
gan this Diſcourſe with a Caution againſt the Teachers of the Ciroumci- 
ſion, Verl. 2. Beware of Dogs, beware of evil Workers, beware of the Con- 
ciſion. But ſpeaking ſo reproachfully of them, he ſhews in the next 
words, that every thing that was excellent in the deſign of the Lay, 
was accompliſhed in the Goſpel; and ſo he proceeds to declare, how 
juſtly he was brought to a diſeſteem of the greateſt privileges of the 
Law, in compariſon with the things revealed by the Goſpel, which 
ſhews, that the Apoſtle had ſtill an Eye to theſe falſe Teachers, who 
were very buſie in diſturbing the Peace of the Churches, and drawing 
Diſciples after them, pleading the neceſſity of obſerving the Lato; and 
dividing the Chriſtians into different Communions on that account, as ap- 
pears by their proceedings at Antioch, where they did ſeparate themſelves 


If ſuch as theſe had not been buſie at Philipp: (where it appears that 
Jews inhabited) What need St. Paul give ſo much caution againſt them? 
What need all this diſpute concerning the Prvileges of the Law # If 
it be allowed, that they were there carrying on the ſame defigns, which 


ſuade them to Unity ſo earneſtly, as he doth, Philip. 2. 1,2. and to give 
ſo much caution againſt them; and to repreſent the great excellencies of 
the Goſpel above the Lam; which being done, the Apoſtle after his uſual 
method, makes a digreſſion, concerning himſelf, viz. How far ſhort he 
thought Wimſelf of what he aimed at, and yet with what earneſtneſs be 
preſſed forward, toward Chriſtian perfection; making no longer any ac- 
count of legal privileges. Which | take to be his meaning, when he 
ſaith, Forgetting the things which are behind I preſs forward, &c. 80 
St. Hierome underſtands it, Legis obliviſcens ad perfecta Evangelii pracep- 
ta me tend. Forgetting the Law, I keep to the Precepts of the Goſpel. 
This being underſtood, the Apoſtles ſence naturally follows, according 
to his former deſign; Let us therefore, as many as are arrived to this 
height of Chriſtianity (ſo the word Tar is uſed, 1 Cor. 14. 20. Epbeſ 


then comes the caſe of thoſe, who were not ſo fully ſatisfied in this 
matter of the Law; there being many and plauſible Arguments on ther 
ſide; well, faith the Apoſtle, if they are doubtful, I adviſe them how- 
ever, not to hearken to zheſe falſe Teachers, for they make nothing but 
Faction and Diviſions among you, wait patiently upon God, which 1s 


ſpall reveal even this unto you, i. e. ſaith Eeza in his Paraphraſe, If an 
yer doubt of the laying aſide of the Law, let them tnake no diſturbange 7 
the Church about it. And ſo Eraſmus ſaith, It ought to be underſtood of 
the judaizing Chriſtians, who did not yet diſcern, that the Ceremonial Lav 
was to be aboliſbed, however, ſaith he, they ought not to break the Peact 
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being otherwiſe minded: Otherwiſe than what? As many as be perfe& he 
thus minded, to purſue your main end; but, if any be Shader: minded; ® 
did any think they ought not to 1 0 chiefly their great end? that is incre- 
dible ; therefore the Apoſtle muſt BE underſtood of ſomewhat, about which 
there were then very different apprehenſions; and tt is certain there 
were about the Law among the Chriſtians then. The Apoſile therefore 
doth not ſpeak of any kind of different 4ppreben/ions Chriſtians might fall 
into; but of ſuch as were at that time among them; and ſo one Copy 
reads it, cr '*ripws port. If hitherto ye haue been otherwiſe minded; 
they had no difference concerning the 7a u el, the things He,. ore t hem, 6 
viz. the happineſs of the Goſpel, but they had concerning the aw mim, the 
things behind, via the force and obligation of the Law. And fince this dif- 


ference did not reſt barely in opinion, biit was carried on ſo far, as to break 


the Peace of the Church about it; it appears to have been no hare difference 
of Opinions, but 1 uch as related to the Peace and Communion of Chriſtians. 
Secondly, Whether the Rule which the Apoſtle lays down, be only a Rul- 


of mutual forbearance £ Nevertheleſs, whereto we have already attained, 


Et us walk by the ſame Rule, let is mind the fame things, The ſence 
according to Dr. O. is this, That thoſe who are agreed in the Subſtantial; 
of Religion, ſhould go on and do their diity without garding leſſer diffe- 
rences. Which is a ſence very uncertain, and doth not reach to the 
diferences then among them. It is very wyncertain, becauſe it ſets no 
bounds to differences ; and ſuppoſes the continuance of ſuch differences 
among them, which he Eigned-to prevent, by perſuading them ſo of- 
ten in this Epi/tle to be af, one mind, on ſoul; as well as to mind the phil. i. 25. 
ſame things. Beſides, thè difference then on foot, was none of the ſmal- = * 
ler differences of opinions, but that about which they differ'd was urged 
on one ſide, as neceſſary to Salvation, by the falſe Apoſtles; and oppoſed Act. rs. x. 
en the other, as pernicions and deſtructive to it. One of my Anſwerers 
laith,, That the judaizing Chriſhans were leaven'd with ſuch a corrupt reg of 
Opinion, as was by no means to be born with: which would have made Sutton, 
Chriſt and his Death in vain, And that the Apoſtle ſets bimfWf againſt * '* 0. 
it might and main, ſhewing the dreadful conſequences of it. And is it pro- 
bable the Apoſtle ſhould preſcribe a Rule of mutual forbearance, in ſuch Gal. 5. 2. 
a caſe as this? ' eſpecially, when in the ſame Chapter, he gives ſo great 
a caution againſt them, with ſo much unuſual ſharpneſs eln; 
beware of Dogs, beware of Evil Workers, beware of the Conti. Doth 
this look like a Precept of mutual forbearance, as to the diffef@hces then 
among them £ theſe we know there were, let Dr. O. namgyggny other 
ſwaller differences of Opinion, which might be an occaſion of Me Apoſtles = 
giving. ſuch a Rule of mutual forbearance, But now, if we ſuppoſe the 
Apoſtle to. ſpeak to the difference about the Law, about which the 
Churches were then divided, the fence is plain, eaſie, and pertinent. 
for ſo, either (1% It takes in thoſe who hitherto differ'd about the 

; and then the ſence is, although you are not come up to fo great 
atigfi@ion as others have, yet go as far as you can with the Body of 
Chriſtians, you live with; keep within one Rule; break not the baunds = 
A Peace and Unity which&brift hath ſet you; run not with the e 
Teachers into ſeparating divi ding Courſes. (2.) It is directed to thoſe 
ho have got the Hart of ot herr, and then it contains the Obligation that 
les upon them, eſpecially to have a mighty regard to the Peace and 
Unity of Chriſtians 3 nat to break the common Ties. and Bonds om the 
Kount of their greater attainments, nor to ſeparate from athers, as 
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546 
meaner and lower Chriſtians, becauſe they are not come up to that per. 
+ Ffefion, which you have attained to. And ſo either way, it contains an 


at that time, but in all Ages of the 


ſerving Peace and Communion among Chriſtians; and not peeviſhly ſe- 


but they ought all to do what lies poſſibly in them to preſerve the bong; 


— 


excellent Rule, and of admirable uſ the Chriſtian Church, not only 
orld, vis, That thoſe who cannot 


be fully ſatisfied Wall things, ſhould go as far as they can towards pre- 


parate and divide the Church, becauſe they cannot in all things think 
as others do; nor others on the account of greater ſanctity and perfecli. 
on, deſpiſe the inferior ſort of Chriſtians, and forſake their Communion, 


of Peace, and the Unity of the Church. 5 | 1 
Thirdly, How far this Rule hath an influence on our gaſe? (I.) It fol- 
lows from hence, that as far as Communion is lawful, it is a duty, ſince, 
as far as they have attained they are to walk by the ſame Rule. Andi ſo 
much Dr. O. doth not deny; when he faith, Thoſe who are agreed in 
the Subſtantials of Religion, or in the Principles of Faith and Obedience, 
ſhould walk by the ſame Rule, and mind the ſame things, forbearing one 
another in the things wherein they differ. Then as far as they agree, 
they are bound to joyn together, whether it be as to Opinion, or Commu- 
nion. Becauſe th obligation to Peace and Unity muſt eſpecially reach 
to Ads of Chriſtian Communion, as far as that is judged to be lawful, | 

(2.) That the heft Chriſtiang are bound to Unite with others, though of 
lower attainments, and to keep within the ſame Rule; which is a gene. 
ral expreſſion relating to the bounds of a Racez and ſo takes in all ſuch 
Orders which are lawful and judged W hold the Members of a 
Chriſtian Society together. But, faith Dr. O. Let the Apoſtles Rule be 
produced with any probability of proof to be his, and they are all ready to 
ſubſcribe and conform unto it. This is the Apoſtle's Rule, to go as far 
as they can; and if they can go no farther, to fit down quietly, and wait 
for farther inſtruction, and not to break the Peace of the Church, upon 
preſent diſſatisfaction, nor to gather nem Churches out of others upon 
ſuppoſition of higher attainments. | | „ 
F tbe Rule reach our Caſe, faith he again, it muſt be ſuch as requires 
things to be obſerved, as were never divinely appointed , as National 
Churches, Ceremonies and Modes of Worſhip. And ſo this Rule doth in 
order to Peace, require the obſervation of ſuch things, which although 
they be not particularly appointed by God, yet are enjoyned by lawtu 
Authority, provided, they be not unlawful in themſelves, nor repug: 
nant 0 Word of God. | N n 
But tig Apoſtles never gave any ſuch Rules themſelves, about outward 
Modes of Worſhip with Ceremonies, Feaſts, Faſts, Liturgies, &c. What 
then? It is ſufficient that they gave this general Rule, That all lawfw 
things are to be done for the Churches Peace: And without this no Un- 
ty, or Order can be preſerved in Churches. The Apoſtles, faith he, gat 
Rules inconſiſtent with any determining Rule, viz. of mutual forbearance, 
Rom. 14. And herein the. Apoſtle acted not upon mere Rules of Tri- 
dence, . but as a Teacher divinely inſpired That he-was divinely inſpi- 
I do not queſtion, but even ſuch a oi may determine a caſe up 
on preſent Circumſtances, which reſolution may not always bind, When 
the Circumſtances are changed. For then, the meaning. of the poſt 
mult be, that whatever differences happen among Chriſtians, there mult 
be no determination either way. But the direct contrary to this, ve 
find in the Decree of the Apoſtles at Feruſalem, upon the 2 2 
Ig 4 Ie, © rappel 
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happened in the Chriſtian Churches. And although there was a very A815. 28 
plauſible pretence of the obligation of Conſcience one way; yet the Apo- 
es made a determination in the caſe, contrary to their Judgment. Which 
ſhews, that the Rule of Forbearance, where Conſcience is alledged both 
ways, is no ſtanding Riile to the Chriſtian Church; but that the Gover- 
nors Of it from Parity of Reaſon may determine thoſe things which they 
judge to conduce moſt to the Peace and Welfare of that Church, 
which they are bound to preſerve, And from hence it appears how lit- 
tle Reaſon there is for Dr. O's Inſinuation, as though the falſe Apoſtles 
were the only Impoſers : whereas, it is moſt evident, that the true Apo- 
files made this peremptory Decree, in 2 matter of great conſ-quence, and 
againſt the pretence of Conſcience on the other fide; 
But ſaith Dr. O.farther, The Fewiſh Chriſtians were left to their own liber- Page 5,8. 
ty, provided they did not impoſe on others; and the Diſſemers at this day, 
deſire no more, than the Gentile Churches did, viz, not to be impoſed upon to 
obſerve thoſe things which they are not ſatisfied, it is the mind of Chriſt 
ſbould be impoſed upon them, I Anſwer, I. It was agreed by all the Governors 
of the Chriſtian Church, that the Jewiſh Chriſtians ſhould be left to their 
own liberty, out of reſpect to the Law of Moſes; and out of regard to the 
peace of the Chriſtian Church, which might have been extremely hazard- 
ed, if the Apoſtles had preſently ſet themſelves againſt the obſerving the 
Jewiſb Cuſtoms among the Jews themſelves. 2. The falſe Apoſtles impoſing 
on the Gentile Chriſtians had two Circumſtances in it, which extremel 
alter their caſe from that of our preſent Diſſenters. For, (1.) They were 
none of their lawful Governors, but went about as Seducers drawing away 
the Diſciples of the Apoſtles from them; (2.) They impoſed the Fewiſh 
Rites as neceſſary to Salvation, and not as merely indifferent things. And 
therefore the caſe of our Diſſenters 1s very different from that of the Gen- 
tile Chriſtians, as to the Impaſit ions of the falſe Apoſtles. Thus I have 
confidered every thing material in Dr. O. which ſeems to take off the 
force of the Argument drawn from this Text. oy HRT 
The Author of the Letter faith, (1.) That I ought to haue proved, Letter out 
that the Apoſtles meant ſome Rule ſuperadded to the Scriptures ;, and, a " _ 
(2) That other Church-Guides had the ſame Power, as the Apoſtles bad, © ; 
But what need all this? If it appear (I.) That the Apoſtles did give 
binding Rules to particular Churches, which are not extant in Scriptures, 
% appears by 1 Cor. 7.17. So that either the Scripture is an imperfect 
Rule, for omitting ſome Divine Rules; or elſe theſe were only Pruden- 
tial Rules of Order and Government. (2.) That it is a ſtanding Rule of 
Scripture, that Men are bound to do all lawful things for the Peace of the 
Church. And this I have ſhewed, was the Avoſies deſign in the words 
of this Text. | 
Seck. 20. Others pretend, that the Apoſtle means no more by theſe = 
words, but that Chriſtians muſt live up to their knowledge, and mind that 1 
one thing. Thus is a very new Expgſition; and the Author of it intends | 
to ſet up for a Critick upon the credit of it. It is pity therefore it ſhould Miſchief of 
pals, without ſome conſideration. But, I paſs by the Childiſh triflings * % 
ut Karon, a Canon, viz. that is not taken in a Military notion, becauſe 
great Guns were not then invented; that it is an Eccleſiaſtical Canon 
mounted upon a platform of Moderation; which are things fit only for 
Ly in the Schools; unleſs, perhaps, they might have been deſigned for 
in Artillery- Sermon on this Text; but however, methinks they come 
wt in very ſutably in a weighty and ſerious debate. 51 
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ſoſtom, Theodoret, Photius, OEcumenius, and Theophylaci had, whoall keep 


—— 


I come therefore to examine the Ne Light that is given to this Con. 
troverted Text. Kay, he obſerves from Grotius, is left out in one M$ 
(it may be the Alexandrian) but, What is one MS. to the general 
conſent of Greek Copies 2 not only the Modern, but thoſe which St. Chry- 


it in: But ſuppoſe it be left out, the ſence is the very fame to my dur. 
poſe, No, faith he, T avlp cviyew, To wall by the ſame muſt be refer. 
red to the antecedent Eis d. And what then? Then, ſaith he, the ſenſe 
is, What we have attained let us walk up to the ſame, Which comes to 1, 
more than this, unto whatſoever meaſure or degree of knowledge we hin 


reached, let us walk: ſuitably to it. / 
But the Apoſtle doth not here ſpeak of the improvement of knowledge ; ( 
but of the union and conjunction of Chriſtians, as appears by the next 
words m aum @egver, to mind the ſame thing. No ſuch matter, faith Mr, 4 ] 
that phraſe implies no more than to mind that thing, viz, or that very thing Y 
V. 14. preſſing towards the mark, But if he had pleaſed to have read on, a 
but to Phil. 4.2. he would have found a» aum peprey, to ſigniſie Unaninit, d 
And St. Paul, 1 Cor. 12. 25. oppoſes the τ¼ au to yowa. That there be h 
no Schiſm in the Body, but that all the Members ſhould take care of 1 9 
euro, one for another and therefore the av aumo Gepray, minding the ſame tl 
things, is very aptly uſed againſt Schiſms and Diviſions. I ſhould think * 
St. Chryſoſtom, Theodoret, and Tbeophylact, all underſtood the 1mpor- dl 
tance of a Greek Phraſe, as well as our Author, and they all make no t 
ſcruple of interpreting . it of the Peace and Concord of Chriſtians, Al. il 
though St. Auguſtin did not underſtand much Greek, yet he knew the ge- th 
neral ſenſe of the Chriſtian Church about this place; and he particularly 0 
applies it to the Peace of the Church, in St. Cyprian's caſe. By this taſte, th 
let any Man judge of the depth of that Man's Learning, or rather the J, 
height of his Confidence, who dares to tell the World, That the Univer- A 
ſal Current and Stream of all Expoſitors is againſt my ſenſe of this Text. ": 
And for this univerſal Stream and Current, beſides Grotius, who {peaks WW ”" 
exactly to the fame ſenſe with mine, viz. That thoſe who differ'd about of 
the legal Ceremonies, ſhould join with other 23 in what they agreed . J. 
to be Divine; he mentions only Tirinus and Zanchy, and then cries, In 
word, they all conſpire againſt my Interpretation. If he be no better at the 
Polling Non-confermiſts than Expoſitors, he will have no ſuch reaſon to ll © 
boaſt of his Numbers. Had it not been fairer dealing, in one word, to , 
have referred us to Mr. Pool's Synopſis ? For, if he had looked into Wi dec 
Zanchy himſelf, he would have Fun how he applyed it ſharply againſt but 
Diſſentions in the Church, Mr. B. ſaith, That the Text ſpeaketh for Uni 
ty and Concord is paſt Queſtion; and that to all Chriſtians, though of dif N 
ferent attainments; and therefore requireth all to live in Conor that are the 
Chriſtians, notwithſtanding other differences. And if he will but allow, 
that by vertue of this Riele, Men are bound to do all things lawful for pre 
ſerving the Peace of the Church, we have no farther difference about this 
matter: For then, 1 am ſure, it will follow, that if occaſional Comm 
nion be lawful conſtant Communiouwill be a Duty. | 
And ſo much for the firſt ſort of Diſſenters, who allow ſome kind df 
Communion with our Church to be lawful. | 
Sect. 21. II. I come now to confider the charge of Schiſm, or Sinfid 
Separation, againſt Thoſe, who, though they agree with us in t be Na Bf S 
flantials of Religion, yet deny any Communion with our Church to be lawfilk. by 
Fil 


Ido not ſpeak of any improper Acts of Communion, which Dr. 0 call 
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Communion in Faith and Love, this they do allow to the Church of Eng- Vindicat. 5: 
and, but no otherwiſe, than as they believe us to be Orthodox Chriſtians; 14. 
yet he ſeems to go farther, as to ſome at leaf of our Parochial Churches, F 
that they are true Churches: But in what ſenſe? Are they Churches 60 
rightly conſtituted, with whom they may Join in Communion as Members 2 [. 
No; that he doth not ſay. But his meaning is, that they are not guilty 
of any ſuch heinous Errors in Doctrine, or Idolatrous Practice in N. orſhip, 
is ſhould utterly deprive them of the Being and Nature of Churches. And 
doth this Kindneſs only belong to ſome of our Parochial Churches? 1 
had hh every Parochial Church was true, or falſe, according to its 
frame an conſtitution ;, which among us ſuppoſeth the owning the Do- 
frine and V. 1475 received and practiſed in the Church of England, as it 
is eſtabliſhed by Law; and if no ſuch Errors in Doctrine, nor Idolatrous 
practices be allowed by the Church of England, then evety Parochial Church 
which is conſtituted according to it, is 4 true Church. But all this 
amounts to no more, than what they call a Meraphyſical Truth; for he 
doth not mean, that they are Churches with which they may lawfully 
have Communion. And he pleads, for theneceſſity of having Separate Con- 
gregations, from the neceſſity of Separating from our Communion - (altho? 
the time was, when the bare want of a right Conſtitution of Churches, 
was thought a ſufficient ground for ſetting up new Churches, of for with- 
drawing from the Communion of a Parochial Church; and I do not think 
the Dr. is of another mind now.) But however, I ſhall take things as I 
find them; and he inſiſts on, as the grounds of this neceſſity of Separa- 
tion, the things enjoined by the Laws of the Land, or by the Canons and 
Orders of the Church; as Signing Children Baptized with. the Sign of 
the Croſs ;, Kneeling at the Communion \ Obſervation of Holy-days; Con- 
fant E ſe of the Liturgy; Renouncing other Aſſemblies, and the Peoples 
Right in choice of their own Paſtors \, Neglect of the Duties of Chuxch- 
members ; ſubmitting to an Eccleſiaſtical, Rule and Diſcipline, which not 
one of a Thouſand can apprehend to have any thing in it, of the Authority 
F Chriſt, or Rule of the Goſpel. This is the ſhort account of the Re- 
ſons of Separation from our Churches Communion. N 
That which I am now to inquire into is, Whether ſuch Reaſons as 
theſe be ſufficient ground for Separation from a Church, wherein it is 
confeſſed there are no heinous Errors in Doctrine, or Idolatrous Practice 
in Vorſbip; for if they be not, ſuch Separation muſt be a formal Schiſin; 
becauſe {uch perſons not only withdraw from Communion with our Church, 
but ſet up other Churches of their own. © aps o6-T+- al 
Now the way I ſhall take to ſſiew the . of theſe Cauſes of 
Separation, ſhall be, by ſhewing the great Abſurdities, that follow upoti 
the allowance of them. F 
Theſe Five eſpecially, I ſhall inſiſt upon. | 
(I.) That it weakens the Cauſe of Reformation, © 
(2.) That it hinders all Union between the Proteſt arit hurt hes. 
(3.) That it juſtifies the ancient Schiſms, which have been always 
condemned by the Chriſtian Church. as 2 
(4.) That it makes Separation endleſs. ren ET. 
(5.) That it Is contrary to the Obligation which lies on all Chri- 
/tians, to preſerve tlie Peace and Unity of the Church. EL 
Seck. 22. (1.) The prejudice it brings upon the Cauſe of the Reforma- 
tm, Which I ſhall make appear, not from the Teſtimonies of our own 
Vriters, who may be ſuſpe&ed by the Diſſenters of too much kindneſs 
W A 
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"v frine and Inſtitutions ; eſpecially, when they anathematize thoſe hou 


IND 
to our Church; but, from the eminent and learned Defenders of the R. Or 
mation in France,who can be the leaſt ſuſpected of partiality to our Church, 
ati 1.4. I begin with Calvin; agunit whom I hope no exceptions will be taken. 
„ (..) In the General, He H two marks of the Viſible Church, the 
Word of God truly preached, and Sacraments adminiſtred according 10 
Chriſt's Inſtitution. _ ele: or | 
(2.) He faith, Wherever theſe Marks are to be found in particular $,. 
 cieties, thoſe are true Churches, howſoever they are diſtributed accordin 
ro humane convemencies, __ _ e 
(3.) That although thoſe ſtand as Members of particular Churcher, (who 
may not be thought worthy of that Society) till they are duly caſt out; yet 
the Churches themſelves having theſe Marks, do ſtill retain the true Ny. 
ture and Conſtitution of Churches, and ought to be ſo eſteemed. 
(4) Men ought not to Separate from, or break the Unity of fuch Chur 
Fumb, 10. ches, And he hath this notable ſaying upon it: God ſets ſuch, 
value upon the Communion of his Church, that he looks upon him a8 
an Apoſtate from his Religion, who doth wilfully ſeparate himſelf from 
any Chriſtian Society, which hath the true Miniſtery of the Wl and 
Sacraments. And a little after, he calls Separation a Denial of God and 
Chriſt, « deſtruction of his Truth, a mighty provocation of his Anger, 4 
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crime ſo great that we can hard imagine a worſe, it being a Sacrilegious | 


Numb. 11. ond perfidious breach of the Marriage betwixt Chriſt and his People, In 
the next Section he makes it a very dangerous and miſchievous temptatim 
ſo much as to think of Separation from a Church that haththeſe Marks. 
(5.) That although there be many Faults and Corruptions in ſuch 4 
Church, yet as long as it retains thoſe Marks, Separation from it, is nat ju- 


ſlifiable s nay, although ſome of thoſe faults be about Preaching the Mara, 


= 


and Adminiſtration of Sacraments: for, ſaith he, all truths are not of equal | 


moment: but as long as the Doctrine according to Godlineſs, and the tne 
Uſe of Sacraments is kept up, Men ought not to ſeparate upon leſſer diftr- 
ences; but they ought to ſeek the amending what is amiſs, continuing in 
the Communion of the Church; and without diſturbing the Peace and On. 
der of it, And he at large proves, what great allowance is to be made, 
as to the corruption of Members from the Examples of the Apoſtolical 
Churches and he ſaith, Mens moroſeneſs in this Matter, although it 
ſeems to flow from zeal, yet it muchratber comes from Spiritual Pride, and 
a falſe opinion of their own holineſs above others. Although, faith be, 
: there were ſuch univerſal corruptions in the Fewiſh Church, that the Pro- 
Mund. 18. phets compare. it 10 Sodom and Gomorrah , yet they never ſet up ner 
Churches, nog erected other Altars, whereat they might offer ſeparate do. 

crifices : but whatever the People were, as long as God's 2 and Ort: 

nances were among them, they lifted up pure hands to God, although in 

ſuch an impure Society. The ſame he proves, as to Chriſt and his 4 

les. From whence he concludes, That Separation from ſuch Churcbe, 

Num. 19. where the true Word of God and Sacraments are, is an inexcuſable ful 
But how then comes he to juſtifie the Separation from the Church 0 


Numb. 13, 
14, 15, 16. 


Cap. 2. n. 1, 18 5 
>, 3 45, 6. preſſed, and ſo many Errors obtruded on Mens Minds inſtead of it; an 
| the Worſhip of God ſo corrupted, that the Publick Aſſemblies are School 
of Idolatry and Wickedneſs. And the truth of the Goſpel, being the Foun 
dation of the Churches Unity, it can be no culpable Separation. to withdran 
from the Communion. F a Church which hath ſo notoriouſly corrupted bis DV 


110k 


Rome 2 Becauſe in that Church the true Doctrine of Chriſt is ſo much [if 
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not comply with them? But doth he mean any indiferentRites, or Ceremo- Nun. , io, 
nies, where the Do#rine is ſound? No; but Falſe Doctrine, and Idola-' 7 
trous Myrſbip; as he frequently declares. And therefore he that would 

go about to defend Separation from a Church, on the account of ſome 
Ceremonies preſcribed, and ſome Corruptions remaining in it, muſt over: 

throw the fundamental grounds of the Reformation, as they are ex- 

plained by Calvin himſelf. ” Ss | 

Sect. 23. Among their later Writers, no Man hath vindicated the Cauſe 

of the Reformation with greater ſucceſs and reputation than Mr. Daille in 

his Apology. And the Grounds he goes upon are theſe. | 

(1.) That we are bound to avoid the Communion of thoſe, who go about apa f. ft 
th deſlroy and ruin Chriſtianity, © N 

(2.) If the Church off Rome hath not required any thing from us which 
deſtroys our Faith, offends our Conſciences, and overthrows the ſervice which 
we believe dne to God; if the differences have been ſmall, and ſuch as we ca. 4. 
night ſafely have yielded unto; then he will grant, that their Separation 
was raſh and unjuſt, and they guilt of the Schiſm. 

(3.) He proves, bat they bad weighty reaſons for their Separation; _ 
which are theſe, (I.) Impoſmg new Dottrines as neceſſary Articles of Faith : 232 
and yet, not all errors in Doctrine do afford ſufficient ground for Separation; 
hut ſuch as are pernicious and deſtruftive to Salvation : for which he in- 2 
ſtanceth in the Lutherans opinion of Chriſt's Bodily Preſence in the Sacra- 
ment, which overthrows not the uſe of the Sacranients, nor requires the 
adoring it, it neither divides nor mutilates it, nor makes it an expiatory 
Sacrifice for Sin; all which follows fromthe Popiſh Doctrine. From whence 
he concludes, That to ſeparate from a Church for tolerable Errors, is an un- 
juſt Separation. (2.) Requiring ſuch Worſhip, as overthrows the Founda. Cap. 8: 
tons of Chriſtianity ;, which, ſaith he, proves the neceſſity of our Separa- 
tion; and for this he inſtances in Adoration ofthe Hoſt ; which the Church 
F Rome ſtriffly requiring, and the Proteſtants believing it to be a mere 
Creature, they cannot give it without Idolatry + from whence he concludes 
our Separation to be juſt, becauſe it was neceſſary. Beſides this he gives 
inſtances in the Worſbip of Images, Invocation of Saints, &c. By which tap. 16. 
we ſee the Fuſtice of the Cauſe of Reformation doth not depend on ax 
ſuch Ceremonies, as ours are, nor on the want of. Diſcipline, nor on the 
bare -Di//atisfa&ion of Conſcience, but on ſuch great and important Rea- 
ſons, as obtruding new Articles of Faith, and Idolatrous Worſhip on the 
partakers of the Communion of the Roman Church, 

Anyraldus goes ſo far, as to ſay, That if there had been no other faults De fecef] 
inthe Roman Church beſides their unprofitable Ceremonies in Baptiſm, and Fl. 
other things, beyond the meaſure and genius of Chriſtian Religion, they bad p. 233. 
ſtill continued in its communion , For, ſaith he, a Phyſician is to be born 
with that loads bis Patient with ſome unuſeful Preſcriptions, if be be 
atherwiſe faithful and ſkilful, But if he mixes Poiſon with his Medi- 
eines, and beſides adds abundance of Preſcriptions, both needleſs and 
chargeable, then the Patient hath great reaſon to look out for better help, 
and to take care of his own ſafety and freedom. By which he plainly 
declares, that bare Ceremonies, although many more than ours, are no 
lufficient Ground for Separation. W | : | 

Of late years, a Perſon of Reputation in France ſet forth a Book 
againſt the Reformation, charging it with Schiſm, becauſe of the Separa- rechne l 
on from the Roman Church; which hath been Anſwered three ſeveral gitimes con- 
ways by three learned Divines, M. Claude, M. Pajon, and Mr. Turretin. * 
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But, Do any of theſe inſiſt upon matters of mere Ceremony where the 
Doctrine is ſound, the conſtant uſe of, Liturgy, bare negle of Diſci. 
pline, &c. No, they were Men of better underſtanding, than to infift 
on ſuch things as theſe, which they knew could never beat that weight, 
as to juſtifie Separation from a Church; and that they ſhould have ex- 
poſed themſelves and their Caſe, to the contempt of all conſidering 
Men, if they could have alledged no more, Subſtantial Reaſons than 


theſe. po Pe | 
claude ſ But they all agree in ſuch common reaſons, which they thought ſuf. 


Ds * ficient to make a Separation juſtifiable, viz. Great corruption in Doctrino, 
rion. E. part. ĩclolatrotus Worſhip, and inſupportable Tyranny over the Conſciences of 


ol. Pajon Exa- Men, Turretin expreſly ſaith, No ſlight Errors, no tolerable SUPErſlitions 
| " 5 Rites that do not infec the Conſcience (as they cannot where they are 

11 3: partie. not forced upon it by unſound Doctrine) not any corruption of Man- 
3 1, nero, nor defect in Government or Diſcipline, are ſufficient grounds far Se. 
necefſtii paration. In one word, faith he, the Patient is not to be forſaken, un- 
_—_ leſs his Diſeaſe be deadly and Infectious, nor then neither but with great 


0 Rom. Sec. aifneulty. 22 38 ; | 
40 11 Le Blanc ſhewing the impoſſibility of Reunion with the Papiſts, goes 


Le Blanc. 
Theſes de upon theſe 'Three Grounds. 


Reunione. 1. That it cannot be obtained without ſubſcribing to the Decrees and 
Canons of the Council of Trent, and without anathematizing all thoſe 
20% have oppoſed them. For the condition of Communion with that 
Church is no leſs, than receiving all its Errors for neceſſary Articles «f, 
Faith. 

2. That the Publick Worſhip prafiſed and allowed in that Church is 
?dolatrous, be inſlanceth in Adoration of the Hoſt, the Worſhip of Saints 
and Images. | 

3. That they cannot return to that Church without ſuljecting their Con- 
ſciences to the tyrannical Uſurpations of the Pope. F 

Let our Brethren now conſider, what Triumphs the Church of Rome 
would make over us, if we had nothing to juſtifie our Separation from 
them, but only that we could not have our Children Baptized without 
an aerial Sign of the Croſs, nor receive the Communion without Kneeling ; 
that we do not obſerve Holy-days, and uſe a Liturgy ;, and that they are 
not ſo good as they ſhould be, nor Doctrines ſo exact as were to be wiſhed; 
How ſhould we be hiſſed and laughed at all over the Chriſtian World; it 
we had nothing to alledge for our Separation from the Roman Church, 
but ſuch things as theſe? And when the Papiſts ſee the weaknels ot 
theſe Allegations, they are harden'd in their own ways ; and cry out 
preſently there is no End of Schiſms and Separations on ſuch Pretences 
as theſe, by which unſpeakable Miſchief hath been done to the Cauſe of 
the Reformation  _ Pb pe | 
Sect. 24. (2.) This Pretence of Separation would make Union among 7 
the Proteſtant Churches impoſſible, ſuppoſing them to remain as ubey are. Bl ,,, j 
For the Lutheran Churches have the ſame, and more Ceremonies, and 
Unſcriptural Impoſitions, (as they are called) than our Church hath- 
They uſe the 78 1 in Baptiſm, Kneeling at the Communion ;, and the 
Obſervation of Holy-days and Times of Faſting, and Ser-Forms of Prayer, &c. 
yet theſe Churches have been thought fit to be united with the muß 
Reformed Churches, by the beſt and wiſeſt Proteſtants, both abroad and 
at home. I do not mean only to have Communion with them in Fail 


and Love, as Dr. O. ſpeaks, but to join together ſo as to make 19 
9 | Bodie 
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Bodies of Churches, A Synod of the Reformed Churches in France, it 
Charenton. A. D. 163 1. declared, that there was no Idolatry or Superſtition in 
the Lutheran Churches, and therefore the Members of their Churches might 
be received into Communion with them, without renouncing their own Opinion: 
or Practices; which ſhews that they did not look on them as ſufficient 
grounds of Separation; for then they would not have admitted them as 
Members of the Lutheran Churches, but have told told them, they ought 
to forſake their Communion, and embrace that of the Reformed Churches. 
Look over all thoſe learned and peaceable Divines, who have projected or 
erſwadedan Union with the Lutheran Churches and others; and ſee if any of 
them make the Particulars mention'd, any cauſe of Separation from them. prefat. ad 
The Helvetian Churches declare, That no Separation ought to be made for Confeſſ.Hel- 
different Rites and Ceremonies, where there is an Agreement in Doctrine. = * 
And the true concord of Churches lies in the Doctrine of Chriſt, and the 
Sacraments deliver d by him. And this Cynfeſſion was firſt drawn up by 
Bullinger, Myconius and Grynæus, and ſubſcribed afterwards by all their 
Mmiſters ;, and by thoſe of Geneva and other Places. And they take 

notice of the different Cuſtoms in other Churches about the Lord's Sup- 

per and other things, yet, ſay they, becauſe of our conſent in Doctrine, 

theſe things cauſe no Breach in our Churches. And they make no ſcruple 

about the indifferency of any of the Ceremonies uſed in the Lutheran conſerſ. Po- 
Churches, except thoſe of the Maſs and Images in Churches. At Sendo- len. P. 220- 
mir in Poland, A. D. 1570. Thoſe who followed the Helvetian, 
Auſpurg, Bohemian Confeſſions, came to a full Agreement, ſo as to make 

up one Body, notwithſtanding the different Rites and Ceremonies amon 

them; which, they ſay, ought not to break the Communion of Churches, 

as long as they agree in the ſame purity of Doctrine, and the ſame founda- confeſſ. Au- 
tion of Faith and Salvation; and for this they appeal to the Auſpurg and af art. 7. 
daxon Confeſſions. The Auſpurg Confeſſion declares, That agreement in 

Doctrine and Sacraments is ſufficient for the Churches Unity; then Sepa- 


Ag ration cannot be lawful merely on the account of Ceremonies and Human Confefſ. Ar. 

Mt Traditions. And the * rp F Straſbug ſaith, That they look on no beni. c. 14. 

put Human Traditions as condenmed in Scripture, but ſuch as are repugnant 

25 to the Lam of God; and bind the Conſciences of Men; otherwiſe if they 

are agree with Scripture, and be appointed for good Ends, although they be 

d; I expreſiy mention d in Scriptute, they are rather to be looked on as Divine 

it than Human and the contempt of them is the contempt of God himſelf: 

is Nay, they ſay, the” the Laws ſeem very hard and unjuſt, a true Chriſtian 

0 will nor ſtick at obeying them, if they command nothing that is wicked. 

out Joh. Crocius diſtinguiſneth of Three ſorts of Ceremonies; Croc, de Ec. 
The Firſt commanded, . 
The Second forbidden, , 


The Third neither commanded nor forbidden. 1 

The Unity of the Church ſuppoſeth the Obſervatitn of the Firſt, and 
jet for every Omiſſion the Communion of the Church is not to be broken. 
The Second breaks the Churches Unity; yet its_communion not to be for- 
Jaken for One or Two of theſe, if there be no Tyranny over the Conſciences 
Men ; but for the Third, Men ought not to break the Unity of the 
Church. And in another place he gives particular Inſtances in the Cere- in nent. 

"nes obſerved in the Lutheran Churches, the Exorciſin in Baptiſm, the de Aug. con- 
Linen Garments and Max- Candles, the Holy-days and Confeſſion, 8c. A 9. : 4 
nd declares, That we ought not to break off communion with Churches, ©? PP 
mate 2 Schifm for theſe things. Zanchy accounts it à great Sn 2 = - 1 
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ſturb the Peace of Churches for the ſake of indifferent Ceremonies ; and. 
contrary to that Charity we ought to haue to our Brethren and to Churches. 
Amyrald.de Amyraldus ſpeaking of the Ceremonies in the Lutheran Churches, (aig 
Eeel Rom. that thoſe which came in uſe after the Apoſtolick times, have no other Obli. 
Deque pace pation on us, than that for the ſake of indifferent things, tho at firſt ap. 
cum Evan- © . . , . . 
eel. canſtie, Pointed out of no Neceſſity, nay tho there be Inconveniency in them, yet 
P. 231. the Churches Peace ought not to be diſturbed. 
And he very well obſerves, that the Nature of Ceremonies is to be taken 
from the Doctrine which goes along with them; if the Doctrine be good 
the Rites are ſo, or at leaſt are tolerable ;, if it be falſe, then they are 
troubleſome, and not to be born; if it be impure, and lead to Idolatry, 
Hornbeek de then the Ceremonies are tainted with the Poyſon of it. But, ſaith he, the 
Conſociat. Luut heran Churces bave no falſe or wicked Doctrine concerning their Rites 
. 1. 3. and therefore he adviſeth Porſons to communicate with the Lutheran 
Churches, as their Occaſions ſerve ;, and ſo do others. And Ludovicus 
Prince Elector Palatine, not only congratulated the mnitual Communion of 
the ſeveral Churches in Poland, but pray'd for the ſame in Germany too, 
<entent. D. AS, Biſhop Davenant tells us; who proves at large, that there is no 
baren. p. 3. ſufficient Reaſon to hinder it; which he makes to lie only in Three 
things. 
I. Tyranny over Mens Faith and Conſciences. 
II. The Practice of Idolatry. | 
III. The Denial of ſome Fundamental Article of Faith. 
And none of theſe things being chargeable. on the Lutheran Churches, 
the lawfulneſs of the Terms of Communion with them doth fully appear, 
And now I deſire our Brethren, who juſtifie their Separation upon | 
pretence that our Terms of Commenion are unlawful, to refle& upon theſe 
things. Will they condemn ſo many Proteſtant Churches abroad, which 
have harder Terms of Communion than we? What would they think of 
the Exorciſm of Infants, of Auricular Confeſſion, of Images in Churches, 
and ſome other things, beſides what are obſerved among us? Do we 
want Diſcipline? Do they not in other Churches abroad ? 
The Tranſylvanian Divines in their Diſcourſe of the Union of Proteſtant 
Churches declared, That little or none was obſerv'd among them. Will they 
Trenic tract. then ſeparate from ail Proteſtant Churches? Will they contine the Communion 
Pror. P. 55 of Chriſtians to their Narrow Scantlings? Will they ſhut out all the Lu- 
| theran Churches from any poſlibility of Union with them? For what Union 
can be juſtifiable with thoſe whoſe Terme of Communion are unlanfui * 
They may pity them, and pray for them, and wiſh for their Reformation, 
but an Union doth ſuppoſe ſuch a Communion of Churches, that the 
Members of one may communicate in another. Do they allow this to 
the Lutheran Churches ? If not, then they render Union among the 
Proteſtant Churches impoſſible, becauſe unlawful. If they do, will they 
be ſo unjuſt, as not to allow the ſame Favour and Kindneſs to our own 
Church 2 Can they think Separation neceſſary from our Church on thoſe 
Grounds, which are common to us with other Proteſtant Churches; 
and yet think Union deſirable and pofſible with them notwithſtanding? 
Do they think thit the Members of the Reformed Churches could In. 
fully communicate with the Lutheran Churches, altho' they have the Cris 
in Baptiſm, Kneeling at the Communion ;, the Surplice, and other Cee 
monies which we have not? and yet, Is it neceſſary to ſeparate from 
our Churches Communion. on the account of ſuch things as thele ; Where 


there is acknowledged to be a full Agreement in the Subſtantials « a 
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lig ion? Either therefore they muſt differ from the Judgment of the Re- 
formed Churches, and the moſt: eminent Proteſtant. Divines abroad, or 
they muſt renounce this Principle of Separation. 
Sect. 25. (3.) This will juſlifie the ancient Schiſms which have been 
always condemn'd in the Chriſtian Church. For ſetting aſide the Ceremo- 
nies (of which already) and the uſe of the Liturgy and Holy-days (which 
is common to our Church with all other Chriſtian Churches, for many 
Hundred years before the great Degeneracy of the Roman Church; 
and are continued by an univerſal conſent in all parts of the Chriſtian 
Morld) the other Reaſons for Separation are ſuch, which will juſtifie 
the greateſt Schiſmaticks that ever were in the Chriſtian Church, viz. 
Want of Evangelical Church-Diſcipline, and due Means . of” Edification,,. ...,.. 
and depriving the People of their Liberty of chuſing their own Paſtors. vf Non-con- 

whereby they are n alſo of all uſe of their light and knowledge of, P. 
the Goſpel, in providing for their own Edification. For, What gave occa- © ** 
fion to the Novatian Schiſm, which began ſo ſoon, and ſpread ſo far, 
and continued ſo long, but the Pretence of the want of Evangelical 
Church Diſcipline, and better Means of Edification, and bumouring the 
People in the choice of their own Paſtors ? 

There were Two things the Novatians chiefly inſiſted on, as to Evan- 
gelical-diſcipline. 

1. The Power of the Keys. 
2. The Purity of the Church. 8 | 

1. As to the Power of the Keys, they ſaid, That Chriſt bad never given 
it abſolutely to his Church, but under certain Reſtrictions, which if Men 
exceeded, the Church had no Power to releaſe them; and that was eſpe- 
cially in the caſe of denial of Chriſt before Men, when Men fell in time 
of Perſecution. | | A | 

2, The Church's Purity ought to be preſerved, by keeping ſuch who had 
thus fallen from ever being receivd into communion again. They did 
not deny that God might pardon ſuch upon Repentance, but, they ſaid, _ F 
the Church could not. And this they pleaded would tend very much to =—_—z 
the Edification of Chriſtians, and would make them more watchful over 52n. 13. 
themſelves, when they ſaw no hopes of recovering the Church's com- 
munion, if they orice fell from it. Add to this, that Nouatus, or No- 
vatianus (for the Greeks confounded their Names) in his Epi/tle to 
Dionyſius of Alexandria, ſaith, That he was forced to do what be did, 1 
by the importunity of the Brethren, who out of their. zeal for the Purity 4j. 
of the Eccleſiaſtical-Diſcipline, would not comply with the looſer part, 
which joined with Cornelius, and therefore choſe him to be their Biſhop. Farlin. E. 
And ſo much appears by Pacianus, that Novatus coming from Carthage; WE 


. : . Sempron. 
to Rome, makes a Party there for Novatianus in oppoſition to Cornelius, 


which confiſted chiefly of thoſe who bad ſtood firmeſt in the Perſecution ; 
in their Name he Writes to Novatianus, declaring, That he was choſen 
by the zealous Party at Rome, whereas Cornelius had admitted the lapſed 
- communion, and conſequently corrupted the Diſcipline of the Chriſtian , 

hure h. e 285 brian. E- 
Here we have a concurrence of Dr. O's Pleas, Zeal for Reformation: l. ; 1, 0 
of Diſcipline, the greater Edification of the People, and the aſſerting their 5 — 7 
right in chuſing ſuch a Paſtor as wwas not likely to promote their Ediſic ation. ub. l. 6. 
But notwithſtanding theſe fair Pretences, the making a Separation in the 
Church, was every where condemned as a great Sin; as appears beer, 
by St. Cyprian, Diomſius of 1 Theodoret, Epiphanius, andſab. l. 3. 5- 
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| for the Church, the other only for ones own Soul, St. Cyprian charges thoſe 


Cyprian. de 
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Theod. I. I. c. 
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Epiph. her. Church, and a great freedom which he uſed in reproving the faults of the 


70s 


Sect. 15. 


ben, Only one faith, Tha the Errors of the followers of Euſtathius Schi, 


Sutton, 8 ſtenus, both in Opinion and Practice, were very groſs, which the Coun 


2. 42. 


ſuffer'd any thing, than thus to have made a Rent in the Church: and it 


ſpeakable miſchief to the Church, by breaking the Peace of it: and will 


ſtians; but forbore all Comminion with them; which Epiphanius accounts 


demn'd in the Councils of Conſtantinople and Carthage; and the Separs- 
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others. Dionyſius tells the Author of the Schi ſin, that he had better hays 


was as glorious a Martyrdom to die to prevent a Schiſm, as to avoid Idolg- 
try, and be thinks it à much greater thing; the one being a Martyrdoy 


who were guilty of this Schiſm with Pride and Arrogance, and doing un- 


hardly allow thoſe to be Chriſtians who lived in ſuch a Schiſm : when. a8 
Epiphanius obſerves, they ſtill pleaded they had the ſame Faith with the 
Catholic Church; and yet St. Cyprian will not allow that to be true Faith 
which hath not charity; and ſaith, That there can be no true charity, where 
Men do thus break in pieces the Unity of the Church. 

The Meletians in Ag ypt agreed with the Catholick Chriſtians in the 
Subſtantials of Religion, holding the ſame Faith with them, as Epiphanins 
relates the Story; and their Schiſm began too about preſerving the Diſci- 
pline of the Church, and the beſt means for the Eidalon of the People, 
They allowed a Reſtitution for the lapſed to the Connmmion of the Church, 
but after a very ſevere Diſcipline, and an utter incapacity of thoſe in Orders 
as to any parts of their Functions. But Peter Biſhop of Alexandria thought 
the milder way the better, whereupon a Separation followed: and the 
Meletians had diftin& Churches.;, which they called, The Churches of the 
Martyrs. This Schiſin grew to that height, that they would not pray tage- 
ther in Priſon, nor in the Quarries whither they were ſent. Meletius being 
a Biſhop was depoſed by Peter of Alexandria, but he went on ſtill to pro- 
mote the courſe of Separation in Thebais, and other parts of Eg yt, upon 
which the Council of Nice, in their Synodical Epiſtle, deprived him of all 
Epiſcopal Power, and the People that adhered to him, of the Power of 
chooſing their own Paſtors (or rather of propoſing the names of thoſe who 
were to be ordained.) And 1o, according to Dr. O. they had juſt cauſe to 
continue their Separation ſtill; although it were condemned by the Coun- 
cil of Nice. i 

Audeus began his Schiſm out of a mighty zeal for the Diſcipline of the | 


Biſhops and Clergy; but meeting with ill uſage, he withdrew from the 
Churches Communion, with his Diſciples, although he till retained the 
ſame Faith, and agreed in the Subſtantials of Religion with the beſt Chri- 


Hewomiegy ] Y poCeegreepr, the moſt dreadful thing in the World: and 
yet upon Dr. O's Principles of Separation, they did a very commendable 
thing as long as their deſign was to reſtore the Churches Diſcipline, and to 
conſult their own greater Edification. | 5 

The followers of Hiſtathius Sebaſtenus are on this account likewiſe 
excuſed, who withdrew from the publick Congregations on a pretence of 
greater ſanctity and purity in Paphlagonia, and ſtand condemned in eve- 
ral Canons of the Conncil at Gangræ; fo are thoſe mention'd and con- 


tion of Feliciſſimus and his Brethren from St. Cyprian; all which are ſet 
down together in my Sermon, but are gently paſſed over by Dr. C. and 
Mr. B. and the reſt of their Adverſaries. * a 


tales notice of and condemns. Let, as groſs as they were, there was * 
pretence of greater Sanctity and Purity in them. For t heir * fr 
| | e | arriages 
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Marriage, and peruliarity of Habits, and Separate Meetings, were all + 
carried on with the ſame Pretence. 8 2 15 | 

To proceed then. On the ſame accounts the Donatifts will be vindi- 
cated in the main grounds of their-Schiſm, although they were miſtaken 
in the matter of fact concerning Cæcilian; for their . great pretence' was 
to preſerve the purity of the Church's Diſcipline, as may at large be ſeen 
in Optatus, and St. Auguſtin, and yet they frequently, and deliberately 
call it, 2 moſt Damnable and Sacrilegious Schiſm. 

The Lnciferians pretended ſuch a zeal for the rrue Faith, and the Diſ- * 
cipline of the Church, that the only pretence for their Schiſm was, that they 
could not communicate with thoſe who had ſubſcribed to Arianiſm, or re- 
ceived Ordination from Arian Biſbeps; as may be ſeen at large in the Book 
of Marcellinus and Fauſtinus. And they joyned with the party of Ur/;- 
nus at Rome againſt that of Damaſus, and complained, they were depri- 
ved of the liberty of chooſing their own Paſtors. FP 

So that upon theſe grounds, there hath ſcarce been any conſiderable 
Schiſm in the Chriſtian Church, but may be juſtified upon Dr. Ower's 
Reaſons for Separation from our Church, 0 

$28. 26. (4.) Another Argument againſt this courſe of Separation, is, 
That theſe grounds will make Separat ion endleſs. Which is, to ſuppoſe 
all the Exhortations-of Scripture to Peace and Unity among Chriſtians, 
to ſignifie nothing. For nothing being more contrary to Unity than Di- 
viſon and Separation; if there be no bounds ſet, but what the fancies 
of Men dictate to them be ſufficient Grounds to juſtifie Diuiſion and Se- 
paration, any People may break Communion with a Church , and ſet up a 
new one, when they think fit; which will leave the Chriſtian Church in 
4 remedileſs condition againſt thoſe who break its Peace and Communion, 
t being a true ſaying of Mr. Cotton's of New-England, That they that ſe- Conoi's 
parate from their Brethren farther than they have juſt Cauſe, ſrall at length nine to. 
find cauſe (or at Raſt think they have found cauſe) juſt enough to ſepa- 5. 121. 
rate one from another. I never heard, ſaith he, of any inſtance to the con- 
trary, either in England, or Holland. The ſubſtance of this I had ob- 
jected before in the Preface to my Sernun; To which Mr. 4. Replies af- Inſcbief f 
ter this manner; That though ſome petty and inconſiderable inconveniencies, Impiſit. in 
ſome little trouble may ariſe to a Church from the levity and volubility o gab hg 
Mens Minds; yet this is no Reaſon why they ſhould enſlaue their Judg- 
ments or Conſciences to others. And is this all the Antidote againſt the 
Miſchief of Separation ? ls it a Sin, to-break the Church's Communion, 
or, Is it not? If it be a Sin in ſome caſes, but not in others; Why do 
you not ſhew us what thoſe caſes are; and that it is a ſinful. Separation 
in other caſes, but not in them? But to talk of ſmall inconvemencies by 
the levity f Peoples minds, is Childiſh trifling, and not anſwering. Is 
Schiſm indeed become ſuch ai inconſiderable and petty inconvenience £ Is 
this an Anſwer becoming a Chriſtian, to {well every ſmall Impaſition into 
a huge inſupportable Mountain, and to make themſelves lie groaning un- 
der the weight of 'a Ceremony or two, as though their. very heart-ſtrings 
were cracking, and as if Nero had begun a freſh Perſecution ; and at the 
ſame time to lefſen the guilt of Diviſion and Separation, as though it were 
nothing but a little wantonneſs in the Lambs of their Flocks, friſking up , 
and down from one Paſture to another; ſome ſmall and inconfiderable in- 
comveniencies may happen by it, but not worth ſpeaking of; and it is pi- 
y they ſhould be deprived of their pleaſure for it. What a rare Advo- 
ate had this Man been for the Nouatiana, Donatiſts,, Lutciferians,.or what 
. "T0 i Schi ſmaticks 
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- Sthifmaicks ſoevet rent the Church in pieces in former times? And 
poſing St. Cyprian, and St. Auguſtine, and other great oppoſers of the an- 
cient Sebiſin, to be met together, we may gather from theſe words, and 
the Principles of Separation, which he lays down, after what manner he 

would accoſt them. Alas (faith he) What do you mean, Cyprian, 
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« words, herein you would ſeem to make it the greateſt of. all Wicked- 


Deviliſb, Sacrilepious Scbiſin yuu 
mimon ſo ſtricbiy with. you, 
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tup- 


and Auſtin, and other Reverend Fathers, to talk with ſo much leverity 
and ſharpneſs. againſt ſeparation from the communion of the Church, as 
though it were ſuch a damnable fm, ſuch a ſacrilegious impiety, ſuch a 
borrid Wickedneſs * Will you make no allowance to the levity and 
volubility of Mens Minde? What! you would have Men enſlave 
their Fudgments and conſciences to others, would you? You would 
have us be mere Brutes to be managed by your Bit and Bridle 2 If 
the Novatians do think your Diſcipline too looſe, Why ſhould: not 
they join together for ſtricter? If Feliciſſimus and his Brethren 
diſlike ſome things in the Church of Carthage, Why may not they 
go to the Mountains for ſeparate Meerings If the good People were 
impofed upon againſt their Wills in the Choice of Cornelius, Why 
may not they chooſe Novation for their Paſtor © What a ſtir do you 
Cyprian make in your Fyiſtlas about keeping the Peace of the Church, 
and ſubmitting to your Rules of Diſcipline £ As though there were 
not more miſchief' m your impoſing, than in the Peoples ſeparating. And 
as for you Auguſtin, Who can with patience read your long and fierce 
Declarations, againſt the ſober Donatiſts £ For, there were mad hare- 
brained Fanaticks, called Cirrumcellians, who were troubled with more 
than ordinary levity and volability, running from place to place, and ta- 
ing away other Mens lives, and their own too, out of pure geal; 
Theſe I grant have an extraordinary Norm, which ought to be picked 
out in time; but for the reſt of the Brethren, that only ſeparate on 
the account of impurity which they apprehend in your Chure h, Why 
ſhould you be ſo ſevere againſt them? Why do you. ſo often cry out 
of the F ee of this Schiſm 2 We know no. other, ſacrilege, 

egious deſertion of our Miniſtry, in obedience to the Laws; 
this is a Sacrilege we often talk of, and tell the People, it ig far worſe 
than robbing Church-Plate, conſidering what precious Gifts We have. 
But for the Sacrizege of Schiſin, that we can never underſtand; al- 
though I perceive you have it over and over ; beſides many other hard 


neſs; and you lay, That God puniſhed it more ſeverely than 1dolaity; 
'mce thoſe who were guilty of the latter, avere to be defivoyed. by the 
Swopd, but Schiſmaticks were ſwallowed up of the Earth; as Corah, 
and his Company.” Whereas we that have greater light, look upon 
Separation but as an effect of the levity and volubility of Mens Minds, 
and though ſome little trouble. may come: to the Church by it, yet it is 
far better than ſubmiſſion to others impoſitions. And is not this an 
intolerable impoſition, for you to force theſe honeſt Donatiſts to com- 
municate in a corrupt and impure Church, as they do believe yours i 
be? When the Cauſæ was ſtrictly examined at Cartbage, What was 
it their Party pleaded for, but Purity of Diſcipline, and that the Church 
was def led for want of it? And therefore they were forced to Schl 
rate, for greater Purity of Ordinuncet. And, Is this the Damnable, 
talk of? Methinks you ſhould con- 
Miſchief: of your Imoſitions, when you' require Con- 
or elſe they muſt preſently be ee 

e 2d © ? 
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« and Schiſmaticks, I pray Sirs have 4 little patience with me; if doo 
« not fetch off my good friends the Donatiſts in this matter, we will all 
« be content to be called Schiſmaticks, as well as they. For if our Prin- 
4 ciples do clear our ſelves, I am ſure they will do as good à tur 
6 1 Now, the main Principles of our preſent Separation are 
« theses. | | 5 IE e ORE.” , 
« (1.) That every particular Church, upon 4 due balance of all circum" Miſchief of 
ſtances, has an inherent right to chooſe its own Paſtor, and every parti- on 5 58 
« cular Chriſtian the ſame Power to chooſe his own Church. I ſay not to miſe face. 
« chooſe, do you mark me, but, a power to chooſe; not to chooſe any, but one 
« rhat may beſt advance their own Edification; at leaſt that no Paſtor be for- 
« ced upon a Church, no Church obtruded on a ſingle Chriſtian without their 
own. conſent, Now I pray confider, Why might not Lucilla, and Do- 
natus, and Botrus, and Celeuſius, with their Party among the People at 
Carthage, chooſe Majorinus for their Paſtor; although the reſt had 
choſen Cæcilian? For they were not well ſatisfied with Menſurius his 
Predeceſſor, whom they ſuſpected for a Traditor; but when they had 
their liberty to chooſe, Why ſhould they be debarred of their inherent 
right of chooſmg their own Paſtor * Why ſhould Cæcilian be obtruded 
« upon them? Why ſhould not they chooſe one, who would beſt d- 
« vance their Edification For Cæcilian was at leaſt under ſuſpicion f 

compliance in time of Perſecution , and therefore for my part, 'upon 
our Principles, I think the Donatiſis very free from the charge of 
Schiſm. it wo. 
9 5 That it is the duty of every Chriſtian to worſhip, not only in pu- 
riry of beartg but according to the purity of Goſpel-Adminiſtrations. Now 
obſerve,” that there was nothing the Donatift pleaded ſo much, and 
| ſo vehemently for, as the purity of Goſpel-Adminiſtrations. This was 
that which Parmenian, Petilian, and the reſt ſtill contended for, as 
appears by the Plea they put in for themſelves in the laſt Conference 
, at Carthage. We are they Co they) that have ſuffer d perſecution cue. 3: 
4 * for maintaining the Purity of the Church, this hundred years, becauſe N 
e * we would not comply with their corruptions, we have been turned out 0 
e. our Churches, and been, ſent to Priſon, and had our Goods taken from 
| * us, and ſome of our Brethren have been killed, and others hardly uſed 14 
F for ſo good aCanſe ; And, Can ſuch Men as you condemn them for a Wi, | ] 


te 


0 


* horrible Schiſm ? I tell you, they are as Innocent as our ſelves, for 
they went upon the ſame grounds, | wah Fas, 6880 

(3) That every Chriſtian is obliged to live in the uſe of all God's Or- 
* dinances and Commandments. Now, Is not Diſtipline one of God's Ordi- 
nancer? And, Do we not make want of Diſcipline, one of the Reaſons 
* of our Separation? And therefore the Donatiſts were very honeſt Men, 
for they were juſt of our mind. And theſe being the chief grounds 
* we go upon, we cannot but ih Protherly kindneſs ſpeak this in vindit a- 
tion of them, againſt your unreaſonable ſeverity. I know you tell 
them often, There will be no end of Separation upon theſe terme; for | _ 
* why might not Maximianus do the ſame by Primianus, that Majorinus 1. | 
did by Cæcilian? And To make fruſtum de fruſto, by Which they did %. 6. | 
* minutathm  conciders,” cut the Church into ſo many little pieces, that c. Farmen. 
© coul$\never be joyned together again: But, let me tell you, that the 2: 
4 force of your Argument comes to this, That Men may chooſe one Paſtor 
to day, und dnother to norrom, und athird thè next; and ſo turn round 
till they are giddy,” und rum themſelves ont f brexrb if Mild. gooſe 
5A * e 
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n „ chaſe, till they fit down and reſt in Irreligion and Atheiſm. And i; 
« this all? (theſe are his own words,) The Apoſtle commands us ty 
« prove all things (What! by running from one Communion to another? 
« Muſt we needs therefore never hold faſt that which is good unſetled 
« heads, and unſetled hearts ivill be wandring; let them go, tis a good 
. 4 riddance of them if they be obſtinate; but where this humour has ge. 
« ftiroyed one Church, this rigorous forcing of Paſtors on the People (as 
« Cacilian on the People of Carthage) has divided and deſtroyed 

« hundreds. | % 

Thus far the Advocate-General for Schiſmaticks. 1 
Judge now, Reader, whether the cauſes of the preſent Separation, as 
they are laid down by my Adverſary, do not equally defend the 
Donatiſts in their Schiſim; and his making ſo light a matter of Schiſms 

doth not give Encouragement to Men to make more. 

 Se&. 27. But I ſhall not ſend him ſo far back as St. Cyprian, and 
St. Auguſtin, for better Inſtruction in this matter; but I ſhall refer him 
to one whoſe Writings I perceive he is better acquainted with, even 
tire of Di. Mr. Baxter. Who hath very well, in ſeveral Books, ſet forth the great 
o_ Miſchief of Diviſions and Separations. He doth not look upon them as 
9 petty and inconſiderable Inconveniencies, little Troubles to the Church, the 
the Cure, 5. effects of levity, and volubility of Mens Minds; but he quotes above 
* Forty Places of Scriptures againſt them, and ſaith, That the World, the 
Fleſo, and the Devil are the cauſes from whence they come; that they are 
as much the Works of the Fleſh, as Adulteries, Fornications, &c. that 
contentious Dividers are carnal Men, and have, not the Spirit; that 
Chriſtian Dividers are the Wounding, nay the Killing of the, Churgh, as much as 
* . lieth in the Dividers; and that to reform the Church, by dividing 
13%, we. it, is no wiſer than to cut out the. Liver, or Spleen, or Gall, to cleanſe 
them from the filth that both ohſtruct them, and hinder them in their 
Office ;, that Diviſions are the deformities of the. Church, the lamenta- 
tion of Friends, and the ſcorn of Enemies; the diſhonour of Chriſt and 
the Goſpel the great hinderance of the Converſion and Salvation of 
the World, and of the Edification of the Members of the Church ;, That 
they fill the Church with Sins of a moit odigus Nature ; they cheriſh 
Pride and Malice, and Belying others (the Three great Sins of the Devil) 
as naturally as dead fleſh breedeth Worms, In a word, the Scripture 
telleth us, that where enuying and lrife is, there is confuſion and every 
evil work, (And, is not this a lamentable way of Reformation of ſome 
imaginary, or leſſer evils) Tet farther, he ſaith, They are unegſie t0 
the perſons themſelves, and rob them of the ſweeteft part of Religion; 
they lead direflly to Apoſtacy from the Faith, and ſhake States and King 
doms, having a lamentable Influence on the Civil Peace. Is all this no- 
thing but the natural effect of the levity or volubility of Peoples Mind: 
This learned Aut bor begins his Hook with a very ſtarched Relation of 
Miſchief of his admirable Reading, That in bis time be hath read an Elegant Ota. wo- 
Imp]. Seth. tzon in praiſe of a Quartan Ague; another upon the Gout, a third uon [ib 
. Fully; but there wants one yet in the praiſe of Stbiſm ; and I never met I Hon 
with one that doth offer fairer toward it, than he doth. For he pot WW mak 
only excuſes it, from the natural cauſe of it, and the ſmall trouble that I the 
attends. it; but he implies it to be the conſequence of Men's iſing tbei, Wl a, 
Reaſon, and not being made Brutes to be managed with a firong Bit and 1 D 
(hien Bridle, But Mr. Baxter will teach him another Leſſon; for, he faith, W then 
2 p * that Schiſm is 4 Sin againit ſo many, and clear, and vehement . 5 andt 
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Kingdom, to this * to our Friends (dead and alive ) to our ſelves, 
and (alaſs) to our Enemigs, by our Diviſions. And, Do we not feel it? 
Do we not know it £ Is it to us, even to us, 4 Crime intolerable to call 
1s to Repemtance £ Woe to us! Into what Hard-heartedneſs have we 
ſmned our ſelues ? Yea, that we ſhould continue, and Paſſionately defend 
it 5 When will God give us Repentance unto Life? | | 

Let Mr. A. read theſe Paſſages over Seriouſly, and then conſider, 
Whether he can go on to Excuſe, and Palliate the SIN of 
SC HIS 3 

But it may be ſaid, That Mr. A. ſpeaks all this Comparatively, with 
enſſaving our Fudgments and Conſciences to others, which he calls an 
Enormous and Monſtrous Principle ;, and he faith, This is a Medicine 
worſe than the Poyſon, even as 'tis muth better to haue a Rational Soul, tho 
ſub;ett ro Miſtakes, than the Soul of a Brute, which may be managed as 
Dou will, with a ſtrong Bit and Bridle. To make it plain, that he 
makes little or nothing of the Sin of Separation, we mult attend to 
the Argument he was to anſwer ; which was, That if it be lawful to 
ſeparate on a pretence of greater purity, where there is an Agreement 
n Doctrine, and the ſubſtantial parts of Worſhip, as is agreed in our Caſe, 
ten a bare difference of Opinion, as to ſome circumſtances of Worſbip, 
and the beſt Conſtitution of Churches, will be ſufficient Ground to _ 
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Communion, and to ſet up new Clnrches; which conſidering the great 
variety of Men's fancies about theſe matters, is to make ah infinite 
Diviſebility in Churches, without any poflible {top to farther Separation, 


Where we ſee plainly the Inconvenience urged is endleſs Separation: 


Doth he ſet any kind of bounds to it? No; but only talks of incon- 
ſidlerable and petty Inconventences, and ſome little trouble that may a- 
riſe to a Church from the levity and volubility of Men's Minds, i. e. 
let Men ſeparate as long as they will, this is the worſt of it; and he 
muſt grant, that though Separation be endleſs, there is no harm in it. 


But he that could find out a medium between Circumſtances of” Worſhip, 


and Subſtantials ;, can find out none between endleſs Separation, and the 
enſlaving Men's Fudgments and Conſciences ;, for he fuppoſes, one of 
the two mult of neceſſity be: Which is plain giving up the Care to 
the Papiſts. For this is their Argument, Either we muſt give up our 
Tudements and Conſciences to the Conduct of our Guides, or there will 
be endleſs Separation, He grants the conſequence, and cries, What 
then? It is nothing but the levity and volubility of Men's: Minds, and 


this is much rather to be choſen than the other. But any ſound Prote- | 


ant that underſtands the State of the Controverſie between us and 


them (as this Author apparently doth not) will preſently deny the 


Conſequence : Becauſe a prudent and due ſubmiſſion in lawful things 
lies between Tyranny over Men's Conſciences, and endleſs Separation. 
But he knows no Medium between being tied Neck and Heels toge- 


ther, and leaping over Hedge and Ditch, being kept within no Bounds. ; 
And what 1gnorance or malice is it to ſuppoſe, that our Church brings l 


in that enormous and monſtrous Principle, of enſlaving Men's Judgments 
and Conſciences, forcing them to ſurrender their Reaſons to naked Will 
and Pleaſure? and if he doth not ſuppoſe it, his Diſcourſe is frivolous 


and impertinent. For, a due ſubmiſſion to the Rules of our eſtabliſhed 


Church, without any force on the Conſciences of Men, as to the Infalli- 
bility of Guides, or neceſſity of the things themſelves; will put a ſuffi- 


cient {top tO Separation; which muſt be endleſs On my Adverſaries 


ſuppoſitions. 


Sect. 28. (J.) Laſtly, I Argue againſt, this Separation, from the : 


Obligation which lies upon all Chriſtians, to preſerve the Peace and Uni- 
ty of the Church, And now I have brought the matter home to the 


Conſciences of Men, who it may be will little regard other Inconvent- | ] 
ences, if the practice of Separation do not appear to be wnlawfiil from if 
the Word of God. Which I now undertake to prove, upon theſe 


Suppoſitions. | 


(..) That all Chriſtians are under the ftricteſt Obligations to preſerve 
the Peace and Unity of the Church. For it is not poſſible to {uppoſe, I 
that any Duty ſhould be bound upon the Conſciences of Men, with 
plainer Precepts, and ſtronger Arguments than this is. The places 
are ſo many, that it were endleſs to repeat them; and therefore need- 
leſs, becauſe this is agreed on all hands. So that violation of the Unity N 
of the Church, where there is no ſufficient reaſon to juſtifie it, is 4 | 
Sin, as much as Murder is, and as plainly forbidden. But it happens 
here, as it doth in the other caſe, that as Murder is always a /n; but 
there may be ſome circumſtances, which may make the taking away a 
Man's Life, not to be Murder; ſo it may happen, that though Schi 
be always a /in, yet there may be ſuch circumſtances which may make 


a Separation not to be a Schiſm ;, but then they muſt be ſuch Reaſons, | 


as 
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as are not fetched from our Fancies, no more than in the caſe of Mur- 
der; but ſuch as are allowed by God himſelf in his Law. For, he only 
that made the Law can except from it. | 


( 2.) The Unity of the Church doth not lie in a bare communion of 


Faith and Love, but in a Foynt-participation of the Ordinances appbinted 
y Chriſt to be obſerved in his Church. For although the former be a 
Duty, yet it doth not take in the whole Duty of a Chriſtian, which is 
to join together, as Members of the ſame Body. And therefore they are 
commanded to Aſſemble together; and upon the firſt Inſtitution of a 


YH 7. bf * 


2 


Chriſtian Church, it is ſaid, The Diſciples continued in the Apoſtles Doctrine nev.10.25. 
and Fellowſhip, and in breaking of Bread, and in Prayers. And the Apoſtle g , 0 


ſets forth Chriſtians as making one Body, by Communion in the Ordinances 


1 Cor. 10. 


of Chrift, We being many are one Bread, and one Body; for we are all 17. 


Partakers of that one Bread. And by one Spirit, we are all Baptized 14 
into one Body; whether we be Jems or Gentiles, bond or Fate and have 13. 
been all made to drink into one Spirit. The Unity of the Chriſtian Epheſ 4.3? 
Church, St. Paul ſaith, is to be preſerved by the Bond of Peace; and 4, 5 


that g's ſuppoleth One Body and One Spirit; and the Members of 
that Body as they are united to one Head, whom he calls One Lord, 
ſo they are joined together by One Faith, and One Baptiſm. There- 
fore as the Unity of the Church 1s founded upon ſome External Bonds, 
as well as Internal, that is, One Faith, and One Baptiſm, as well as 
One Lord, and One Spirit; fo the manifeſtation of this Unity ought 
to be by External Acts; for, How can this Unity be diſcovered by AA 
merely Internal and Spiritual; as inward love to the Members of the 
Body, being preſent in Spirit, &c? Therefore, the Obligation to pre- 
ſerve the Unity of the Church, doth imply a joining together with the 
other Members of the Church, in common and Publick A&s of Rz- 
ligion. ; 

0 3.) Nothing can diſcharge a Chriſtian from this Obligation to Com- 
mumion with his Fellow-Members, but what is allowed by Chriſt or his 
Apoſtles, as a ſufficient Reaſon for it. Becauſe this being a new Society 
of Chriſt's own Inſtitution ; and the obligation to Communion being ſo 
ſtrictly enjoined, we are to ſuppoſe it ſtill to hold, where ſome plain 
declaration of his Will to the contrary doth not appear. Althougli 
God hath, with great ſeverity, forbidden Killing: Yet when himſelf 
appointed particular caſes, wherein Men's Lives were to be taken 
away; we are thereby aſſur'd, that in theſe caſes it is not that killing 
which is forbidden; To in the preſent caſe, if it appear that 1 
Separation from the Communion of Chriſtians be a thing condemned; 


yet if the ſame Authority do allow particular exemptions, we are certain 


in thoſe cafes ſuch Separation is no fin. But then, as in the former 
caſe, no Man is exempted from the guilt of ſhedding blood, who 
upon his own fancy takes upon him to execute Juice; ſo here, no 
Man's imagination that he doth ſeparate for a good end, will juſtifie 
his Separation; for the guilt of the fin remains as great in it ſelf: 
And there is ſcarce any other fin more aggravated in the New Teſta- 
ment than this; it being ſo directly contrary. to that Unity of his 


Church, which our Saviour prayed for, and his Apoſtles with ſo muck Johi ij. 
aryſtiaris 3 and uſe ſo many Argu- 21. 


earneſtneſs recommend to all 
ments to perſuade Men to.perſevet®. From-hence 1renaus faith, That 
Chriſt will come to Judge thoſe. who make Schi ne in the Church, and 
rather regard their own advantage, than the Churches Unity > who, for 
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Dube cauſes , or for am, make nothing of cutting aſunder the great and 

glorious Body of Chriſt, and do what in them lies to deſtroy it. They 
Deal for Peace, ſaith he, but they mean War ;, they ſtrain at a Gnat, and 
ſwallow Camels. The benefit they hope to bring to the Church, cannot 
make amends for the miſchief of their Schiſm. Nothing provokes God more 


Ctryſoſt. ſaith St. Chryſoſtom, than to divide, his Church: Nay, faith he, the Blood 
1 0 * of Martyrdom will not waſh off the guilt of it. The miſchief” the Church 


receives by it, is greater than it receives from open Enemies; for the one 
makes it more glorious, the other expoſes it to ſhame among its Enemies, 
when it 1s ſet upon by its own Children, This, faith he, I ſpeak to thoſe 
who make no great matter of Schiſm, and indifferently go to the Meeting, 
of thoſe who divide the Church. If their Doctrine be contrary to ours, 
for that reaſon they ought to abſtain; if not, ada N they ought to 
do it ſo much the rather. Do not you know what Corah, Dathan, and 
Abiram ſfuffer'd £ and not they only, but thoſe that were with them, But 
you ſay, they have the ſame Faith, and they are very Orthodox : Why 
then, faith he, do they ſeparate? One Lord, one Faith, one Baptiſm, 
IF they do well, we do i; if we do well they do ill, If they haue the 
ſame Dofrines, the ſame Sacraments, for what cauſe do they ſet up ano- 
ther Church in oppoſition to ours? It is nothing but vain glory, ambition, 
and deceit. Take away the People from them, and you cut off the diſeaſe, 
And after much more to that purpole, I ſpeak theſe things, ſaith he, 
that no Man might ſay, he did not know it to be ſuch a fm: I tell you, 
and teſtiſie this to you, that Separation from the Church, or dividing of it, 
is n leſs a ſin, than falling into Hereſie. If the fin then be ſo great and 
dangerous, Men ought to examine, with great care, what cafes thoſe are 
wherein Separation may. be made without fin. Rs 


- 


And I do earneſtly defire our Brethren, as they love their own Souls, | 


and would avoid the ouilt of ſo great a Sin, impartially, and without 
prejudice to conſider this paſſage of Treneus, and how parallel it is with 
their own Cafe who ſeparate from us, and ſet up other Churches in 
oppoſition to ours, which yet they acknowledge to be very Orthodox, and 
to agree with them in the ſame Doctrine, and the ſame Sacrgments, _ 
4. There are Three Cafes wherein the Scripture allows of Separa- 
tion. 3 9 


that Chriſtians ſhould abſtain from Idolatry, as that they ſhould preſerve 
1Cor.10. 6. the unity of the Church. Neither be ye Idolaters. thee from 1dolatry, 
1 $t. Joh. z. Keep your ſelues from Idols, Thou ſbalt love the Lord thy God, and him 
Mar. 4-19. Only ſhalt thou ſerve. And to the caſe of Idolaters, St. Paul applies the 
2Cor. 6.17, words ſpoken of old to the Babylonians, Come out from among them, and be 
ſeparate, and touch not the unclean thing. Now in this ca, where 
there is fo plain a Command, there is no doubt of the lawfulneſs of Se- 
paration ;, if Men cannot join with a Church in their religious Wor- 
ſhip, without doing that which God hath ſo ſtrictly forbidden. 


feb. 13.7. x; 2a, In caſe of falſe Doetrme Hetlg paipvied in ſtead ot prues The 
15. altliough in other things great ſubmiſſion is required to the Guides and 
1 Theſf. 3. Gbvernours of the Church; yet if any Teachers offer to bring another 
G4.125 , Goſpel, or to corrupt the true one, St. Paul denounces an Anathema againſt 
teln; and that implies that they ſhguld have no communion with them, 

but look upon them as Perſons cums from the Body, ( like putrid Mem: 
Firs 2. 10. bers) leſt they ſhould corrupt the reſt. St. Paul commands Titus, when 
_ ...! there is no Hopes of reclaiming ſuch, to exclude them from the Se. 
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ciety of Chriſtians. St. John forbids all familiar converſation with ſuch. 
The Church of Epheſus is commended for hating the Nicolaitans, and 2 John 10. 
the O Hurch of Pergams reproved for tolerating their Doctrine. 75 cl 

Thirdly, In cafe Men make things indifferent neceſſary to Salvation, 
and divide the Church upon that account. And this was the caſe of 
the falſe Apoſtles, who urged the Ceremonies of the Law, as neceſſary to ads 15. t. 
Salvation; and to propagate this opinion of theirs, they went up and 
down, and endeavour'd to draw away the Apoſtles Diſciples, and to ſet 
up ſeparate Churches among the Chriſtians ;, and to allow none to par- 
take with them, that did not own the Neceſſity of the Jewiſh Ceremonies 
to Salvation. Now although St. Paul himſelf complied ſometimes with 
the practice of them; and the Fewiſh Chriſtians eſpecially in Jinlæa, 
generally obſerved them; yet when theſe falſe Apoſtles came to enforce 
the obſervation of them, as neceſſary to Salvation, then he bid the Chri- 
ſtians at Philippi to beware of them, i. e. to fly their communion, and phil. 3. 3. 
have nothing to do with them. Theſe are all the Caſes I can find in 
the New Teſtament, wherein Separation from publick Communion is al- 
lowed; but there are two others, wherein St. Paul gives particular Di- 
rections, hut ſuch as do not amount to Separation. 

1. The different Opinions they had about Meat, and Drinks; ſome 
were for a Pythagorean Abſtinence, from all Fleſh ;, ſome for a Fewiſh Rom. 14. 2: 
Abſtinence, from ſome. certain ſorts; others for 4 full Chriſtian Liberty, 
Now this being a matter of Diet, and relating to their own Families, the 
Apoſtle adviſes them not to cenfure or judge one another; but notwith- 
ſtanding this difference, to join together as Chriſtians in the Duties com- 
mon to them all. For the Kingdom of God doth not he in Meats and — 13. 
Drinks ; i. e. Let every one order his Family as he thinks fit; but that 
requires innocenq, and a care not to give diſturbance to the Peace of the 
Church for theſe matters; which he calls peace and joy in the Holy Gho#, 
which is provoked and grieved by the diſſentions of Chriſtians. And he, 
faith he, that in theſe things ſerveth Chrift, is acceptable to God, and ap- — 18. 
proved of men. Let us therefore follow after the things that make for — 19. 
peace, and things wherewith we may edifie one another. In ſuch Caſes 
then, the Apoſtle allows no Separation from the publick communion of 
Chriſtians. It was the ſame caſe as to the obſervation of Days then; 
for ſome Chriſtians went then on Jewiſh Holidays to the Synagogues ; 
others did not; but for ſuch things they onght not to divide from each 
others communion in the common Acts of Chriſtian Worſhip. And the 
deſign of the Apoſtle is not to lay down a ffanding Rule of mutual for- 
bearance as to different Communions; but to ſhew that ſuch differences 
ought not to be an occaſion of breaking Communion among Chriſtians, 
and ſo the Apoſtle's diſcourſe, Rom. 14. holds ſtrongly againſt Separation, 
on theſe and the like accounts. „ 

2. The corrupt Lives of many who were not under the Church's Cenſure. 
When St. Paul taxes ſo many Corruptions in the Church of Corinth, no 
wonder if ſome of them, put the caſe to them, what they ſhould do, 
in caſe they knew ſome Members of the Church to be Men of bad Lives: 
although the offences were not ſcandalous, by being publickly known, mu 
they ab/tain from the communion of the Church for theſe? To this St. Paul :car.;.te. 
anſwers, That every private Chriſtian ought to forbear all familiar Con- 
verſation with ſuch : IF any one that is a brother, be a fornicator, &c. 
with ſuch a one, no not to eat, Which is all the Apoſtle requires of 
private Chriſtians; but if the Scandal be publick, as that of the ince- 
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ſluous perſon, the Church had power to vindicate its own honour, b 
Ver. 15, 15. caſting ſuch ont :, not as though the Church-Communion were defiled, if 
they continued in; but the reputation and honour of the Church ſuf- 
tered by it; the preſervation whereof, is the trus cauſe of the Church's 
Diſcipline. But the Apoſtle gives not the leaſt countenance to private 
Mens withdrawing from the Church's Communion, though ſuch perſons 
{till continued in it. Eęr there may be many reaſons. to break off pri- 
date familiarity, which will not hold as to publick Communion. For 
our Commmion in publick is a thing which chiefly reſpe&s God, and a 
neceſſary duty of his own appointing, the benefit whereof depends up- 
on his Promiſes, and all the communion they have with 'other Men, is 
only joining together for the performance of a common religious Duty: 
but private familiarity is a thing which wholly reſpects the Perſon's con- 
verſe with, and a thing of mere choice, and hardly to be imagined with- 
out approbation at leaſt,, if not imitation of their wickedneſs, And there- 
fcre to argue from one to the other is very unreaſonable. 
The matter of Separatzon being thus ſtated, according to the Scrip- 
ture, there can be no way left to juſtifie the Separation from our Church, 
but to prove, either that our Worſhip is idolatrous, or that our Doctrine 
is falſe, or that our Ceremonies, are made neceſſary to Salvation; which 
are all ſo remote from any colour of Truth, that none of my Adverſaries 
have yet had the hardineſs to undertake it. But however, what Pleas 
they do bring to juſtifie this Separation, mult in the next place be ex- 
amined. 
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PART. UI. 


The Pleas for Separation examined. 


C. I. The Plea for Separation from the Conſtitution of the Parochial 
Churches conſidered. F. 2. Juſtice Hobart's Teftimony for Conpyegati- 
onal Churches anſwered. F. 3. No Evidence in Antiquity for Indepen- 
dent Congregations. F. 4. The Church of Carthage governed by Epiſ- 
copal Power, and not Democratical in St. Cyptian's time. F. 5, 6.No 

evidence in Scripture f more Churches than one in a City, though there 
be of more Congregations. F. 7. No rule in Scripture to Jimit Cburc h- 
power to a ſingle Congregation; but the general Rules extend it farther. 
F. 8. Of Dioceſan | + an the Queſtion about it ſtated. But one 
Biſhop in a City in the beft Churches, though many Aſſemblies. F. 9. Di- 
oceſan Epi ſcopacy clearly proved in the African Churches. The extent 
of St. Auſtin's Dioceſe. F. 10. Dioceſan Epiſcopacy of Alexandria. 
The largeneſs of Theodoret's Dioceſe ;, the Teſtimony of his Epiſtle 
cleared from all Mr. B. late Objectionc. F. II. Dioceſan Epiſcopacy 
not repugnant to any inſtitution of Chrift, proved from Mr. B. himſelf. 
F. 12. The Power of Preſbyters in our Church. F. 13. The Epiſcopal 
Power ſucceeds the Apoſtolical, proved from many. Teſtimonies. - F. 14; 
What Power of Diſcipline is left to Parochial Churches,” as to Admiſſi- 
on. F. 15. Whether the Power of Suſpenſion be no part of Church Diſ- 
cipline. F. 16, 17. Of the defett of Diſcipline; and whetber it over- 
throws the being of our Parochial Churches. F 18. Of National 
Churches, and the groumds on which they are built. F. 19. The ad. 
vantages of National Churches above Independent Conpreg ations. F. 20. 
Mr. B.'s Quaries about National Churches anſwered.” The Notion 
the Church of England explained. F. 21. What neceſſuy of one Con- 
flitutive Regent part of a' National Church. F. 22. What Conſent is 
neceſſary to the Union of a National Church. F. 23. Other Obje&ions 
anſwered, F. 24. Of the Peoples Power of chuſing their own Pa- 
ſtors. Not founded in Scripture. F. 25. The Teſtimony of Antiquity 
concerning it fully enquired into. The great diſturbance of popular 

Elections; the Canons againit them. The Chriſtian Princes interps- 

ſing. The ancient Rights of Nomination and Preſentation. The pra- 

dice of foreign Proteſtant Churches. No reaſon to take away the 

Rights of Patronage to put the choice into the peoples hands. Ob- 

jectiont anſwered. F. 26. No unlawfulneſs in the Terms of our 

Communion. Of ſubſtantial parts of Worſhip. The things agreed 

on both fides. F. 27. The way of finding the difjerence between 

mere Ceremonies and parts of Divine Worſhip cleared. F. 28. The 
difference of the Popiſh Doctrine from ours as to Ceremonies. 

F. 29. The. Sign of the Croſs a Rite of Admiſſion into our Church, and 

no part of Divine Worſhip. F. 30. No new Sacrament. Mr. B's Ob. 

jections anſwered, F. 31. His great miſtakes about the Papiſis Do- 
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Arinè concerning the Moral Cauſalty of Sacraments. F. 32. Of the 
Cuſtoms obſerved in our Church, though not ſtriftly required. F. 33. Of 
che Cenſures of the Church againit Oppoſers of Ceremonies, and the force 
of Excommunication ipſo facto. F. 34. Of the Plea of an erroneous 
Conſcience, in the caſe of Separation. F. 35. Of Scruples of Conſei- 
ence ſtill remaining. F. 36. Of tbe uſe of Godfathers and Godmot her 
in Baptiſm. F. 37. No ground of Separation becauſe more Ceremonies 
may be introduced. F. 38. No parlty of Reaſon as to the Diſſenter; 
Pleas for feparating from our Church, and our ſeparation from the Church 


F Rome. 


An Appendix containing ſeveral Letters of eminent Proteſtant Divines 


abroad, ſhewing the unreaſonableneſs of the preſent Separation from the 
Church of England. | 

Letter of Monſieur Le Moyn. 

Of Monſieur Le Angle. 

— Of Monſieur Claude. 


Seck. 1. 


L L the conſiderable Pleas at this time made uſe of for 
Separation, may be reduced to theſe Heads, 1. Such 
as relate to the Conſtitution of our Church. 2. To the 

Terms of Communion with it. 3. To the*Conſciences of Diſſenters. 


4. To the Parity of Reaſon as to our Separation from Rome. 


I. Such as relate to the Conflitution of our Church Which are 
theſe, 
1. That our Parochial Churches are not of Chriſt's Inſtitution. 
2. That our Dioceſan Churches are unlawful. 

3. That our National Church hath no foundation. 


4. That the People are deprived of their Right in the choice of 


their Paſtors. 

I. I begin with our Parochial Churches; becauſe it is Separation from 
theſe, with which we principally charge our Adverſaries; for herein 
they moſt diſcover their Principles of Separation, fince in former times, 
the Nonconformiſts thought it their duty to keep up Commmmion with them. 
But fince the Congregational way hath prevailed in England, the preſent 
Diſjenters are generally fallen into the practice of it, whatever their 


Principles are, at leaſt fo far as concerns forſaking Communion with our 


Parochial Churches, and joining together in ſeparate Congregations for 
Divine Worſhip. This Principle is therefore the firſt thing to be exa- 
mined, And the main foundation of that way, I ſaid, was, that Com- 
munion in Ordinances muſt be only in ſuch Churches as Cbriſt himſelf 


inſtituted by unalterable Rules, which were only particular and Congre- 
gational Churches. Concerning which I laid down two things. (1.) That 


ſuppoſing Congregational Churches to be of Chriſt's Inſtitution, this was 
no reaſon for ſeparation from our Parochial Churches, which have all 
the eſſentials of ſuch true Churches in them. (2.) That there 1s no rea- 
ſon to believe that the Inſtitution of Churches was limited to particular 

Congregations, | C 8 7 | 
In anſwer to this, Dr. O. faith theſe things, (1.) That they do not de- 
ny, at leaf ſome of our Parochial Churches to be true Churches: But why 
then do they deny Communion with them? But, he ſaith, he hopes it 
will not be made a Rule, that Communion may not be with-held, ( to the 
ſenſe muſt be although not be left out) or withdrawn from any Church 
in any thing, ſo long as it continues as unto the eſſence of it to * ſo. 
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This is ſomewhat” odly and faintly expreſſed. But as long as he ui 


grants, that our Parochial Churches are not guilty of ſuch heinous Errors 
in Doctrine, or idolatrous Praftice in Worſhip as to deprive them of the Being 
and Nature of Churches, ] do aſſert it to be a Sin to ſeparate from them. 
Not but thatI think, there may be a ſeparation without ſin, from a So- 
ciety retaining the eſſentials of a Church; but then J ſay, the reaſon of 
ſuch ſeparation is, ſome heinous Error in Doctrine, or ſome idolatrous Pra- 
dice in Norſbip, or ſome tyranny over the Conſciences of nen; which may 
not be ſuch, as to deſtroy true Baptiſm, and therefore conſiſtent with the 
eſſentials of a Church. And this is all that I know the Proteſtant Writers 
do aſſert in this matter. 

(2.) He anſwers, That they do not ſay, that becauſe Communion in Ordi- 
nanees muſt be only in ſuch Churches as Chriſt hath inſtituted, that there- 
fore it is lawful and neceſſary to ſeparate from Parochial Churches, but if 
it be on other grounds neceſſary ſo to ſeparate or withold Commmnion from 
them, it is the duty of them who ds ſo, to join themſelves in or unto ſome 
other particular Congregation. 0 1 

To which I reply, that this is either not to the buſineſs, or it is a 
plain giving up the Cauſe of Independency. For, wherefore did the diſ- 
ſenting Brethren ſo much inſiſt upon their ſeparate Congregations, when 
not one of the things, now particularly alleged againſt our Church, was 
required of them? But if he inſiſts on thoſe things common to our 
Church with other reformed Churches, then they are ſuch things, as he 
ſuppoſes contrary to the firſt Inſtitution of Churches; And then I in- 
treat him to tell me, what difference there is, between ſeparating frbm 
our Churches becauſe Communion in Ordinances is only to be enjoy d in ſuch 
Churches as Chriſt bath inſtituted ;, and ſeparating from them becauſe they 
bave things repugnant to the firſt Inſtitution of Churches? Is not this the 
primary reaſon of Separation, becauſe Chriſt hath appointed unalterable 
Rules for the Government of his Church; which we are bound to obſerve, 
and which are not obſerved in Parochial Churches? Indeed, the moſt 
immediate reaſon of ſeparation from ſuch a Church is not obſerving Chriſt'r 
Inſtitution; put the primary ground is, that Chriſt hath ſettled ſuch Rules 


for Churches which muſt be unalterably obſerved. Let us then (I.) ſup- 


poſe, that Chriſt hath by unalterable Rules appointed that a Church ſhall 
conſiſt only of ſuch a number of men as may meet in one Congregation, ſo 
qualified; and that theſe by entring into Covenant with each other become 
a Church, and chooſe their Officers, who'are to Teach, and Admoniſh and 


Adminiſter Sacraments, and to exerciſe Diſcipline by the conſent of the Con- 


gregation 3 And let us (2:) ſuppoſe ſuch a Church not yet gathered, but 
there lies fit matter for it diſperſed up and down in ſeveral Pariſhes. 
(3. Let us ſuppoſe Dr. O. about to gather ſuch a Church. (4.) Let us 
ſuppoſe not one tliing peculiar to our Church required of theſe members ; 
neither the aercal ſign of the Crbſs, nor kneeling at the Communion, &c. [ 
defire then to know, whether Dr. O. be not bound "by theſe alter able 
Rules to draw theſe members from Communion with their Parochial Chur- 
cher, on purpoſe that they might form a Congregational Church, according 
to Chriſt's Inſtitution 2 Either then he muſt quit theſe unalterable Rules, 


and the Iuſtitution of Chriſt; or he muſt acknowledge that ſerting up 4 


Congregational Church is the primaty ground of their Separation from out 
Parochial Churches, If they do ſuppoſe but onz of thoſe Ordinances want- 
ing which they believe Chrift hath inſtitited in particular Churches, do 
they not believe this a ſufficient ground for ſeparation ? It is not there. 
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PART II. 


fore any Reaſon peculiar to our Church, which is the true Cauſe of their 


ſeparation, but ſuch Reaſons as are common to all Churches, that are not 


formed juſt after their own model. If there be then 1malterable Rules for 
Congregational Churches, thoſe muſt be obſerved, and ſeparation made in 
order to it; and therefore ſeparation is neceſſary upon Dr. O's grounds, 
not from the particular Conditions of Communion with us, but becauſe 
our Parochial Churches, are not formed after the Congregational Way, 
But this was a neceſſary piece of art at this time, to keep fair with the 
Presbyterian Party, and to make them believe (if they can be ſo forgetful) 
that they do not own ſeparation from their Churches, but only from ours, 
the contrary whereof is ſo apparent from the debates with the diſſentin 

Brethren, and the ſetting up Congregational Churches in thoſe days, that 
they muſt be forgetful indeed, who do not remember it. Have thoſe 
of the Congregational way ſince alter'd their judgments? Hath Dr. 0, 
yielded, that in caſe ſome terms of Communion in our Church were not 
inſiſted upon, they would give over ſeparation Were not their Chuy- 
ches firſt gathered out of Presbyterian Congregations ? And if Presbyte- 
7y had been ſetled upon the Kings Reſtauration, would they not have 
continued their Separation £ Why then muſt our Church now be accu- 


{ed for giving the Occaſion to the Independant ſeparation, when it is no- 


toriouſly otherwiſe ; and they did ſeparate and form their Churches, up- 
on reaſons common to our Church with all other Reformed Churches? 
This is more artificial than ingenuous. 

Sect. 2. As to the Second, Dr. O. anſwers, that it is ſo clear and evi: 
dent in matter of fact, and ſo neceſ]ary from the nature of the thing, that 
the Churches planted by the Apoſtles were limited to Congregations, that 
many wiſe Men, wholly unconcerned in our Controverſies, do take it for 4 
thing to be granted by all without diſpute. - And for this two Teſtimonies 
are alleged, of Juſtice Hobart, and Father Paul; but neither of them 
ſpeaks to the point. All that Chief Fuſtice Hobart ſaith is, That the Pri- 


 mitive Church in its greateſt Purity, was but voluntary Congregations of 


Believers ſubmitting themſelves to the Apoſtles, and after to the Paſtors. 
Meth inks Dr. O. ſhould have left this Teſimomy to his Friend L. du 


. Moulin, it ſignities ſo very little to the purpoſe; or rather, pos over- 


throws his Hypotheſis ;, as appears by theſe two Arguments. (I.) Thoſe 
voluntary Congregations over which the Apoſtles were ſet, were no limited 
Congregations of any one particular Church ,, but thoſe Congregations 
over whom the Apoſtles were ſet, are thoſe of which, Juſtice Hobart 
ſpeaks. And therefore it is plain he ſpake of all the Churches which 
were under the care of the Apoſtles, which he calls valuntatary Con- 
gregations. ( 2.) Thoſe voluntary Congregations over. whom the Apo- 
ſlles appointed Paſtors after their deceaſe, were no particular Congre- 
getions in one City; but thoſe of whom Juſlice Hobart ſpeaks, were 


ſuch; for he faith, they firſt ſubmitted to the Apoſtles, and after to other 


Paſtors, But Justice Hobart could not be ſuch ea ſtranger to Antiquity 
to believe that the Chriſtians in the Age aſter the Apoſiles amounted but 
to one Congregation in u City. And therefore, if he conſults Juſlice Ho- 
bart's honour or his own, 1 adviſe him to let it alone for the future. As 
to the Jeſtimony of Father Paul, it only concerns the Democratical Go- 


vernment of the Cbureh, and I wonder how it. came intg this place; 1 


ſhall therefore conſider it in its due ſeaſon. 1 
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Sect. 3. come therefore to conſider now, the evidence for the Inſli- 


tu ion of Congregational Churches; concerning which, theſe are my words. 
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« [t 18 poſſible at firſt, there might be no more Chriſtians in one City 
« than could meet in one Aſſembly for Worſhip ; but where doth it ap- 
« pear, that when they multiplied into more Congregations, they did 
« make new and diſtin& Churches under new Officers with a {ſeparate 
« Power of Government? Of this I am well aſſured, there is no mark 
« or footſtep in the New Teſtament, or the whole Hiſtory of the Primi- 
« tive Church. I do not think it will appear credible to any conſiderate 
* man, that the 5000 Chriſtians in the Church of Jeruſalem made one 
« ſtated and fixed Congregation for Divine Worſhip; nor, if we make all 
the allowances for ſtrangers which can be deſired : but if this were 
granted, where are the unalterable Rules, that as ſoon as the compa- 
« ny became too great for one particular Aſſembly, they muſt become a 
new Church under peculiar Officers and an independent Authority? 


To this Dr. O. anſwers in four particulars. WF: 
1. That an account may &er long be given of the inſenſible deviation of 
the Firſt Churches after the deceaſe of t e from the Rule of the firſt 
Inſtitution + which although at firit it began in matters of ſmall moment; 
yet ſtill they increaſed until they iſſued in a. fatal Apoſtaſie; or as he after 
expreſſes it, leaving their Infant ſtate, by degrees, they at laſt brought forth 
the Man of Sin. But I do not underſtand how this at all anſwers the 
former Paragraph of my Sermon concerning the frft Inſtitution of Churches; 
but being I ſuppoſe intended fot a Reaſon why he doth not afterwards an- 
{wer to the evidence out of. Antiquity, I ſhall not only ſo far take notice 
of it, as to let him know, that when that 1s done, I do not queſtion, 
but the Primitive Church will find ſufficient Advocates in the Church of 
England: but I defire that undertaker to conſider, what a blot and di- 
{honour it will be to Chriſtian Religion, if the Primitive Churches could not 
hold to their firſt Inſtitution, not for one Age after the Apoſtles. I know 
what abominable Hereſies there were ſoon after, if not in the Apoſtles 
days; but the queſtion is not concerning theſe, but the pureſt and beſt 
Churches ;, and about them, not whether ſome trifling Controverſies might 
not ariſe, and humane infirmities be diſcovered ; but whether they did 
deviate from the plain Inflitutions of Chriſt, and the unalterable Rules of 
Governmeng which he had fixed in bis Church? This ſeems utterly 
incredible to me upon this conſideration among many others: That 
Government is ſo nice and tender a thing, that every one is ſo much 
concerned for his ſhare in it, that men are not ealily induced to part 
with it. Let us ſuppoſe the Government of the Church to have been 
Democratical at firſt, as Dr. O. ſeems to do; is it probable, that the Peo- 
ple would have been wheadled out of the ſweetneſs of Government ſo 
ſoon and made no noiſe about it? Yea, Dr. O. tells us that in Cypriar's 4 Kai- 
time it continued at Carthage; and others ſay, à great deal longer: there 1 
was then no ſuch change as to this part of the Government ſo ſoon after. 
And why ſhould we imagin it otherwiſe, as to extent of Power and Ju- 
riſclictiun? Suppoſe Chriſt had limited the Power of a Church to one 
Congregation ,, the Paſtor of that Church could have no more pretence 
over any other Congregation, than Dr. O. by being Paſtor over one 
Congregation in London, could challenge a right to Govern all the 
Independent Congregations in London or about it; and appoint their ſe- 
veral Teachers, and call them'to an account for their proceedings. I 
appeal now to any man of conſideration, whether there be the leaſt pro- 
bability that ſuch an alteration could be made without great noiſe and 
diſturbanee > Would not Mr. G. Mr. B. Mr. C. and many more, think 
themſelves concerned to ſtand up for theit own Rights ? And if they 


could 
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put the caſe, as to Nem-Englandl. Suppoſeè the Apaſt les an Age or two 
fince, had planted ſuch Congregational Churches there, as have been 
formed within theſe laſt 50 years at Plimonth, Boſton, Hereford, Næm- 
haven, &c. and had inveſted every Congregation with the full Pomey: 
of the Keys, the execution wheteof they had intruſted with the ſe- 
veral Elderfbips, within their own Congregat ion; but ſo, às not to 


Congregation : Let us then ſuppoſe, that after the deceaſe of the Apo- 
ſtles, theſe Churches gradually declined fo far, that in this Age 
Mr. Cotton at Boſton ſhould take upon him the whole Power of the 
. Keys, and not only ſo, but appoint Paſlors over other Congregations, 
and keep a great number of Elders under him, and challenge the. Ec- 
cleſiaſtical Furiſdiftion over the whole Colony of Maſſachuſets, of which 
Boſton is the chief Town, and ſo three others do the ſame at the 
chief Places of the other Colonzes ; Would not this be a wonderful al- 
teration of the Church Government? And is it poſlible to conceive, 
ſuch a change ſhould be brought about inſenſibly, without any com- 
plaint of the ſubordinate Elders, or the members of the Congregations, 
who were robbed of their inherent Right by an Inſlitution of Chrif, 
and fo late an eſtabliſhment by the Apoſtles £ Doctrines may be inſenſi- 
bly changed by- continuing the names and altering opinions, through the 
careleſneſs and unskilfulneſs of People But in matters of Government, 
the meaneſt Pevple are ſenſible, and look big with an opinion of it. 
If therefore it be not conceivable in this caſe, the Government ſhould 
be thus changed from the Inſtitution of Chriſt in ſo ſhort a time; let 
the ſame conſideration be applied to the Ages which really ſucceeded the 

Apoſtles. 
855. 4. I ſhall, to prevent all cavils, chuſe that very Church which 
Dr. O. mentions,” and I find Mr. Cotton and others make their Appeals 
to, and that is the-Ckurch of Carthage in Saint, Cyprian's time. Here 
Dr. O. finds the Community of Members determining Church affairs; 
Corion's but Mr. Cotton hath farther diſcovered the jrdement of the Elders, 
way of C- the Vetes of the Congregation, and the Conſent of neighbout,, Miniſters ; 
5", in ſhort, he hath found there, the expreſs and lively Lineaments 7 the 
cleared, p. very Body ef Congregational Diſcipline; and the ſame for ſubſtance wherein 
5%, 95 they "walk (as he calls it) at this day. Hitherto then, there was 1 
7 deviation from the unalterable Rules of Chriff, Let us therefore im- 
partially conſider, what the Government of the Church of Carthage 

then was: Concerning which theſe things may be obſerved. R8__ 


1. That there was a great number of Preſbyters belonging to the 


Cyprian a | g | * ; 
5. Ep. a. in Retirement. In one he gives them advice how to viſit the Confeſſors 


the late E:. in Pri on. whi 0 "OP ** 
44. Er. f. in Priſon, which he would have them to do by turns, every one taking 


could be drawn into the deſign, would:;; the Pebyle ſubmit? Let us 


have any Power or Authority, over the Elders or Members of any other 
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adbuc de Clero ab ſentes ſint; when many of hir Clerg y were ab ſeut: An 
in another Fpiſtle he complains, chat à great number of his Clerpy Ep. 4a. 
were\ abſent, and the few that were remaining were hardly fuffflelent 
for their work. At one time Feliciſſimus and u Preſtyterr more did 8 
break: Communion: with the Curch at Carthage; and then he mentions 
Britius; Ragatinnum and Maniiicus, as the chief Fyeſſyteri remainiig 
with them; beſides Deacon and inferiour Miniſterss About the Tame Ep. 40-- | 
time Cornelius Bifbop of Rome mentions” 46 Preſbytersvhe had with him 
in that City. And in; Conſtantinople of old, faith Fuftinian in His No! Euſch, l. 6. 
vels, were 60 Prefbyters (for in one he faith; The cim tors ty Werers 5435... 
min the number, and in another, hat GO was td he he number at Con Can. tit. 1. 
ſtantinople.) Let any one now cohſider, whether theſe Chuchen: 30. 
that had ſo many Preſbyters were ſingle Congregations and at Carthago, 
we have this evidence of the great numbers of Chriſtians; "that in thi | 
time of Perſecution, although very many ſtood” firm, yet the numbers I. 3. Ep. 5. 
of the lapſed was ſo) great, that Saint Cyprian faith; Every day chou- F). 15. 
lands of Tickets were granted by the Ma#tyrs" and Confeſſors in their 
hebalf. for reconciliation to the Church Aud in one of: thoſe 'Trekets — _- 
ſometimes might be comprehznded twenty or thirty perſont, the form being L. 3. 18. 
Communicet ille cum ſuis: Is it then probable this Church at Carthage © 11. 
ſhould conſiſt of one ſingle Congregationun on OW 

2. Theſe Preſbyters and the ꝛc hole Church were under the particular 
care and Government of Saint Cyprian as their Biſbap. Some of 'the 
— at Carthage took upon them to meddle in the affairs of 'Dif- . By 14. 
cipline, without conſulting their Biſbop then in his retitement. Saint Ep. 10. 
Cyprian tells them they neither conſidered Chris Command, nur their | 
mn Place, nor the 2 e F Goa, nor the Biſhop who was 
ſet over them, and bad done that which tas never aone in foregoing 
times; to challenge thoſe things to themſelves, with the contempt and re- 
proach: of their Biſhop, which was to receive Penitinte to Communion 
without impoſition of hands by the Biſbop: and his Clergy. Wherein, £3. E5. 18 
he vindicates the Martyrs and Confeſſors in his following Epiſtle, ſay- * '** 
ing, that ſuch an affront to their Biſhop was againi# their will : For they 
ſent their Petitions to the Biſbop, that their Cauſes might be heard toben 
the Perſecution was over. In another Epiſtle to the People of Carthage L. 3. Eg. io. 
on the ſame occaſion, he complains: of theſe Preſiytert, that they did “ 12 
not Eni ſropo honorem Sac erdotii ſui & Cathedrreſervare, reſtrue to the 
Biſhop the honor 1ohich belonged to bi: Place: And therefore charges, 
that nothing farther be done in this matter till h retum, when be might tp. 1. 
conſult with his fellow-Biſbops:: Celerimus ſends to Lurian a Confeſſor, 
to beg him for a Letter of: Grace for their Siſters Numeria and Candida 
who had fallen: Lucian returns him anſwer, that Paulus before: bis Ep. 22. 
Martyrdom bad given hini Authority to grant ſuch in his Name, and 
that all the Martyrs had agreed to 'fuch kindneſs to be ſhewed to the 
lapſed; but with this condition thut the Cauſe wu to be beard before 
the Biſhop, and upon ſuch Diſcipline us he ſhould impoſe, they were to be 
received. to Communion.” So that though Lucian was extreamly blamed xy. 25. 
for relaxing the Diſcipline of the Church; yet neither he nor the o- 
ther Mareyrt would pretend to do any thing without the Biſbop, | Cys 
prĩan gives an account of all that had paſſed in this matter to Moſes 
and Maximuw two Roman Preſbyters and Confeſſurs; they return him 
anſwer, that they were very glad he had not been wuning to bis 2 26. 
Office; eſpecially in his ſeuere reproving thaſe who bad obtained from 
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| 2 Communion. In Church in his alſence. In his Epifile 
Ep. ag. to the Gergy of Carthage h | 

with\thoſe perſons who were reconciled-to the Church merely by Prefoyters 

m  "ehithout him; "and"Fhreatens excommunication to any Preſbyters ur Deg. 

cant aubo ſhould: prefure to do it. The Roman Clerg y in the vacanty of 

Ep. 39 the Sec, take notice of the diſcretion of the Martyrs in renitting the 

| lapſed to the Biſbop; as an argument of their. great modeſty, au ' that 

they diu nat think the Diſcipline of the Church belonged to tbem + And 

27. 3... they declared their reſolution, 20 do nothing in this matter, till they had 

424 nem Biſhop. By which we ſee the Power of Diſcipline was not then 

ſiuppoſed to be in the Congregation, or chat they were the gr ſubiect o 

tzhbe Power of the Keys:; but that it was in the Biſbap as ſuperioum to tlie 

Preſſyters. And that they were then far from thinking it in the Power 

Ep. 33:3 aof the People, to appoint and ordain their own Officers. Saint Cyprian 

ſends word to the Church of Carthage, that he had taken one Aurelius 

into the Clergy; altbough his general cuſtom was in Qrdinations to conſult 

them before, and to weigh together the manners and deſerts of every 

one Which is quite another thing from an inherent Right to appor 

and cnſtitute their un Church- Officers: The ſame he doth ſoon» af- 

xp. 33. ter, concerning Celerinus and Numidicus. When he could not go 4. 

mong them himſelf, by reaſon of the Perſecution, he appoints Calds- 

Ep. 38, mus and Fortunatus two Biſbeps, and Ragatianus and Nemidicus. two 

Preſbyters, to viſit in his names, and to take care of the poor, and f the 

| perſons fit to be promoted to the Clergy. Who give an account'm"the 

£2.43, next Epiſile, thut they bad excommunicated Feliciſſimus and bis Brethren 

3. That Saint Cyprian did believe that this Authority which he had 

for governing the Cbimch was not from the Power of the People; but 

from the Inſlitrition of Chriit. So upon the occaſion of the Martyrs in- 

Ef. 27. vading the Diſcipline of the Church, he produceth that ſaying of Gi 

| to Saint Peter, Thou art Peter, &c. And chat ſoever voti ſhall bind;'\$c. 

From whence, ſaith he, by a conſtant ſucceſſion of timer, ſuch n 

bath buen always obſerved in the Church, that the Church bath bern ſtill 

governed:by Biſhops, and every: Aft of the Church hath been unter their 

* © care and conduct. Since this, ſaith he, is. 4 Divine Inſtitution, I'wonaer 

at the boldneſs of 'thoſe who have written at that rate to me (concerning 

the dapſed)/ance the Qhuurch conſiſts in the Biſhop, the — 

Fp. 32. fanding People. Iu his Epiſtle to Antoniamus, he ſpeaks of the Agrer- 


. 


Ep. 34. 


Fs ment of the Biſbops-. throughout. the -ubole World > And in rb 6 


Cornelnn, that every Biſbop hath a part of be committed 10 him, 


which be is to govern and to give an account 'thereof ta Gad: And 


Ep. 68. that a Biſhop in the Church is in the place of Chritt.; and that: ſ, TY : 


ence to bim is the cauſe of Schiſms and + ar To the _ 

65. Purpoſe he ſpeaks in his Epiſtle to Ragatianus, and to Papiamu where 
1 he declares. Church to be a People united tu a Biſhop; ind to Stephanus, 
Ey. 75. that they have ſucceeded the Apoſtles in a conſtant court. 


Leet the Reader now judge, whether theſe be the yiroke 
ments of the Congregational way ;, and whether Dr. O. had an reaſon 
to appeal to Saint Cyprian: for the Demucratical Gauerument ef tbe 
Ghurch.: But we have this advantage from this appeal, that they do 
not ſuppoſe any deviation then from the Primitive" Inflitution, and what 

„that was in Saint Gypriau's judgment any one may fee," when he ſpeal 
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ſerued over the Obriſpian toll. And now Tet Pr. O. give an Account; 
how a chunge ſo Frent, c füdden, To univerſal, ſhould happen in the 
Chriftimi:+dorldy in the Government the Church; that wheti Chri# 


had:plavedighs Pober in ch Peppi, tlie Biſbdps in To ſhort 4 time ſhould 1 
be everywhere ſettled, and aH wed to Have the chef management in Wil | 
hurt uf aps, without any control: from the People: Which to ine is as 1 
ſtrong amargument as a matter of this hature will bear, that the Power WH | 
was at finſt 16dged in rem, and not in the People. " For, as Mr. Noys mn” 
of -NewFypland well argues, Ir is not imaginable that Biſhops Jbould rome Weld 
by fue Pomer, if recorded in Ecclefiaſtical Hiſtory, and that over += 11 
all the aborlii,; and in a way F ambition, in fuch humbling times, with- 5. 62. , en 
out all manner f oppofition fur three hundred yeats tugether, and immedi- ie 
ately after" the Apoftles, had it been uſutpation or innovation: When and Wit: || 
where's imovation without oppoſition 2 Would not Elders, fo many ſeeing With (bit 
and knowing mem, at leaſt forme of them, hav? contended for Truth, where- RET 
in their own Liberties and Rights were ſo much intereſſed? Aerius bis Wl 
oppoſmng*-of Biſhops, ſo long after their riſe' and landing, is inconſiderable 1 
The force of which reaſoning, will ſway more with an impartial and Wit; 1 
ingenuous mind, than all the difficulties I ever yet ſaw on the. other . "+ 
fide: Sd much for the actount Dr. O. promiſès of the deviations of the . | 
Charebes after the Apoſtles dectaſe. po ; We 
Sect. 5. (20 Dr: O. anſwers as to the nattrr of fact concerning the 118 


Inftiturion of Congregational Churches, that it 14757 to him evidently ex- 
empliſtod in the Scripture. The matter of fact is, that when Churches vindic. 5. 
grew too big for orie ſugle Cyngregation in a City,' then a nem Congrega- 35. 
tional Church was ſet up under nem Officers, with a ſeparate Power of 
Government. Let us now fee Dr. O's proof of it. For although it may 
be there is not expreſs mention made that theſe or thoſe particular Churches 

did divide themſelves into more Congregations with new Officers, i. e. al- 

though the matter of fat? be not evident. in Scripture, yet, faith he, 

there are Inſtances of the erefim of new particular Congregations in the 

ſame Province. But what is this to the proof of the Congregational way? 

The thing I deſired was, that when the Chriſtians in one City multipli- 

ed into more Congregations, they would prove, that they did make new 

and diſtin Churches and to exemplifie this, he mentions new Congrega- 

tions in the ſame Province. Who ever denied or diſputed that? On the 
contrary, the proof of this, is a great advantage to our Cauſe; for ſince 

where the Scripture ſpeaks of the Churches of a Province, it ſpeaks of 

them as of different Churches; but when it mentions the Chriſtians of 

one City, it calls them the Church of that City, (as the Church of Feru- 
ſalem, the Church of Epheſus; but the Churches f Judea, Galilee and 4d 9:31. 
Samaria) what can be more evident, than that the Chriſtians of one 

City, though never ſo numerous, made but one Church? If one obſerve 

the language of the New Teſtament, one may find this obſervation not 

once to fail; that where Churches are ſpoken of in the plural number, 

they are the Churches of” a Province, as the Churches of Fudza, the Chur- qe, 
ches of Aa; the Churches of Syria and Cilicia; the Churches of Gala- 14. 
ria; the hure hes of Macedonia; but where all the Chriſtians of one (J 1c. s. =_ 
are ſpcken of; it is till called the Church of that City; as the Church Ars. 41. = 
at Antioch * the Church at Corinth; and when the ſeven. Churches are 100. 16. 1. 9 
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ſpoken of together, they are the ſeven Churches; but when ſpoken to * 1 
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being ſpoken without any diſcrimination, as to the difference of theſe 
Loot 9 | places, 
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places, in greatneſs and capacity, or the mumber of Believers in them; 
doth evidently diſcover that what number ſpever they were, theyqvere 

all but the Church of that City. For it is not to be ſuppoſed that the: 

number of Chriſtians was no greater. in Ftheſus, Sardis, Pangumt and 
Laodicea, which were great and populous Cities, than in Thyatira and 
Philadelphia, which were much leſs; eſpecially; conſidering the time 

A420. 19. Saint Paul ſtaid at Epheſus, and the mighty ſucceſs which: he hadrin prea- 
-—31- ching there, which will amount to no great matter, if in three years 


time, he converted no more, than made up one ſegle Congregation. 


And thus men to ſerve an Hypotheſis, take off from the migity power: 
and prevalency of the Goſpel. I cannot but wonder, what Dr. O. wears 
' when after he hath produced the evidence of diſtinqt Churches in the 
indic. y. ſame Province, as Galatia, and Macedonia, lie calls this plain Stripture 
* evidence and practice for the erecting particular diſtin Congregations; 
who denies that ? but I ſee nothing like a proof of diſtinct Churches in 
the ſame City, which was the thing to be proved, but becauſe it could 
not be proved, was progenty let alone: whereas we have plain Scrip- 
ture evidence, that all the Chriſtians of 4 City, though never ſo great; 
made but one Church; and uncontrolable evidenee from Antiquity; that 
the neighbouring Chr:/tians, were laid to the Church of the City, All 
7.41. that he faith farther to this matter, is, chat ſuch Churches bad power to 
rule and govern themſelves, becauſe in every one of them Elders wete or- 
dained, Acts 14. 22. which is again an argument on our fide; for if we. 
compare Acc, 14. 22. with Titus 1. 5. we ſhall find that ordaining Elders, 
x47 Exxanmar hath the ſame importance with ordaining them v - 
av , ſo that by the Church is underſtood the Body of Chriſtians inbabiting 
in one City, as the xx at Athens was the whole Corporation there; 
and particular Congregations are but like the ſeveral Companies, all 
which together make up but one City. . 
Sect. 6. (3.) Dr. O. ſath, that the Chriſtians of one City might not exceed 
the bounds of a particular Church or Congregation, although they. had a 
multiplication of Biſhops or 3 7 in them, and occaſional diſtin&. Aſſem- 
blies for ſome Acts of Divine Worſbip. Then, ſay I, the notion of a 
Church is not limited in Scripture to a ſingle Congregation: For if oc- 
caſiunal Aſſemblies be allowed for ſome AEts of is orſbip, why not for 
others? if the number of Elders be unlimited, then every one of theſe 
map attend the occaſional diſtintt Aſſemblies for Worſhip, and yet altoge- 
ther make up the Body of one Church; to which, if he had but allow- 
ed a /ingle Biſbap over theſe, he had made up that repreſentation of a 
Church, which we have from the beſt and pureſt Antiquity. And ſo 
Orig c. Cell. Origen compares the Churches of Athens, Corinth, and Alexandria with 
. 3. the Corporations in thoſe Cities; the number of Preſbyters with the Se- 
nates of the Cities; and at laſt the Biſhop with the Magiſtrate. But 
Dr. O. adds, that when they did begin to exceed in number, beyond a juſt 
proportion for edification, they did immediately ereft other Churches among 
them, or near them. Name any one new Church ere ded in the ſame Ci- 
ty, and I yield. And what need a new Church, when himſelf allows a 
occaſional diſtin Aſſemblies for greater edification? But he names the a 
Church at Cenc hræa, which 1was a Port to the City of Corinth; becauſe of WM t: 


the mighty incteaſe of Believers at Corinth, Acts 18. 10. with Rom. 16. 7 
I. I anſwer, (i.) It ſeems then there was ſuch an increaſe at Corinth, a, 

Nas made them plant a diſtin Church; and yet at Epheſus, where Saint th 
Paul uſed extraordinary diligence, and had great ſucceſs, there was no U 


need 
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need of (any new and diſt inet Chureh. And at Corinth he ſtaid but ayear 4818-11. 
and {ix months, but at Epbeſus: three years, as the time is ſet down in a3; 20.41. 
the Ads. Doth not this look very improbably? ( 24): Stephanus By- 

ant. reckons Cenchrea as a Ci diſtinct from Corinth, and ſo doth Stra- Str. 1. 8. 
bo, who placeth it in the way from Tægea to Argos, through the Partbe- 

nian Mountain; and it is ſeveral times mentioned by Thicydides dl i 
ſtinct from Corinth; and fo it is moſt likely was a Church originally plan- 


ted there, and not formed from the too great fulneſs of the Chirh of 
Corintb. : | 


— —— 
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As to the Church of Feruſalem, he ſaith, that the five thonſand Con- 
derts were ſo diſpoſed of or fo diſperſed, that fome years after, there was 
ſuch a Church there, as did meet together in one place, as occaſion did 
require, even the whole multitude of the Brethren, nor was their munber 
greater then they went unto Pella, To which I anſwer, (1.) The force 
of the Argument lies in the five thouſand” being ſaid 2% be added to the An, 4. 5. 
Church, before any diſperſion or perſecution. In which time we muſt 
ſuppoſe a true Church to be formed, and the Chriſtians at that time per- 
forming the Acts of Church-communion : the Queſtion then is, whether 
it be in the leaſt probable, that tive thouſand perſons ſhould at that time, 
make one ſlated and fixed Congregation for Divine Wirſhip, and all the 
Afts of Church-communion £ What place was there large enough to re- 
ceive them, when they met for Prayer and Sacraments? Dr. O. was ſen- 
ſible of this inconvenience, and therefore only ſpeaks of the Church of 
Jeruſalem when theſe were diſperſed, but my queſtion was about them 
while they were together. Were they not a Church then? Did they not 
continue in the Apoſtles Doctrine and Fellowſhip, ana breaking of Bread 
and Prayers? But how could five thouſand then do all this together? 
Therefore a Church. according to its firſt Inſtitution, is not limited to a 
ſmgle Congregation. (2.) A Church conſiſting of many Congregations, 
may, upon extraordinary occaſions, aſſemble together, as the ſeveral Com- 
panies 1n a common Hall, for matters of general concernment, which yet 
nianage their particular Intereſts apart: ſo for Acts of Worſhip and Chri- 
ſtian Communion, particular Congregations may meet by themſelves ; but 
when any thing happens of great concernment, they may occaſionaly af- 
ſemble together; as in the two debates mentioned Aci 15. 4. and 21. 22 
ſo the ſeveral Tribes in Athens did, at their general Aſſeniblies, which <A 9 
Strabo and Euſtathius ſay were 174. (3.) There is no number menti- . g. 
oned of the Chriſtians that went to Pella, neither by Euſebius nor Epi, Euleb. J. 3. 
phanins, who relate the ſtory, ſo that nothing can thence be concluded; Eich. yer: 
but if the force lies in his calling Pella a Village, 1 am ſure Euſebivs 29. 
calls it a City of Perea, beyond Jordan ; and Epiphanius adds, that they 
ſoread themſelves from thence to Cœleſyria, and Decapolis, and Baſanitis. 
So that all this put together makes no proof at all, that the Chriſtian 
Churches, by their firit Inſtitution, were limited to /ingle Congrega- 
tous. | | : :* ha 
_ Sef. 7. (4) He anſwers, that be cannot diſcern the leaft neceſſity of 7. ,,. 
any poſitive Rule or Direction in this matter, ſince the nature of the thing, 
and the duty of men doth indiſpenſably require it. But is it not Dr. CO. 
that ſaith, that the Inſtitution of Churches, and the Rules for their diſpo- NN 
ſal and government throughout the world, are the ſame, ſtable and unalter- WEIS: 
able? Are all theſe Rules now come to nothing but what follows from - 
the nature of the thing? Is it not Dr. O. that faith, that no religious 5. 65. 
nion or Ofder among Chriſtians is of ſpiritual uſe and advantage to * N 
N ' TORS * | TEE ut 
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5. 44. 


| Reaſms A- 
gainſt the 
In|tan- 
ces, &c. 
- 83. 


| but what ts appointed and defiened for them by Feſt us Chrifl 2 Doth not 


this overthrow any other Order or Union among Chriſtians but what 
Chriſt bath inſtituted and appointed for them ? The Queſtion is not about 
ſuch a Conſtitution of Churches as is neceſſary for performing the duties 
of religious Worſhip ;, for all Parties are agreed therein; but whether 
Church-powet be limited to theſe excluſively to all other Unions of Chri- 
ſtiant? whether every ſingle Congregation hath all Church-power wholly 
in it ſelf, and unaccountably, as to ſubordination to any other? How 
doth this appear from the nature of the thing, and the neceſſary duties of 
Chriſtians 2 ] grant the Inſtitiit ion of Churches was for Edification: And 
I think a great deal of that Edification hes in the orderly diſpoſal of things, 
Whatever tends to Peace and Unity among Chriſtians, in my judgment 
tends to Edification. Now I cannot apprehend how a ſole Power of G0. 
vernment in every Congregation tends to the preſerving this Peace and 
Unity among Chriſtians : much leſs how it follows fo clearly from the 
nature of the thing as to take away the need of any poſitive Rule or Di- 
reftion in this matter. And here the main Controverſie lies, between 
us and the Congregational Churches. Is there no poſitive Rule or Dire- 
ction in this matter? then it follows as much from the nature of the thing, 
that ſince Peace and Order is to be kept up among Churches as well as 
Perſons, every ſingle Congregation ought not to engroſs Church-power to it 
ſelf, but to ſtand accountable for the management of it to thoſe who are 
intruſted with the immediate care of the Churches Peace. And I cannot 
yet ſee, by all that hath been ſaid, how thoſe that break the eſtabliſhed 
Order in a Church wherein all the ſubſtantials of Religion are acknow- 
ledged to be ſoumd, and ſet up particular Independent Churches in oppoſi- 
tion to it, can acquit themſelves from the Guilt of Schiſm, how great 
and intolerable ſoever it be thought. | 

As to what concerns the Churches in the Houſes of Priſcilla and Aqui- 
la, and Nymphas and Philemon, I ſay, that this is to be underſtood, not 
of a Church meeting in their Houſes, but of their own Families was plead- 
ed by the diſſenting Brethren, who ſay, moſt of our Divines are of that Opi- 
nion: and therefore the Argument holds againſt them, And from Dr. Os 
Diſcourſe I leſs underſtand than I did before, what obligation of Conſci- 
ence can be upon any, when they may ſerve God in their Families, in op- 
poſition to Laws, to keep up fuch publick Congregations as are forbidden 
by them. For (I.) he grants that a Church may be in a Family ;, altho' 
a Family as ſuch be not a Church. Then the members of a Family ſub- 
mitting to the Government of the Maſter as their Paſtor are a true Church: 


for a Church, he faith, may conſiſt only of the Perſons that * to 4 Fa- 


mily, Then there is no neceſſity of going out of a Family for the 
Atts of 7 h ur cb-comminion; eſpecially, when the addition of four more, 
may provide ſufficiently for all the Officers they believe neceſſary to 
the making up of a Church. (2.) All that he faith, is, that there is no 
ſuch example given of Churches in private Families in Scriptures, as ſhould 
reſlrain the extent of Churcbes from Congregations of many Families, And 
what then? the Queſtion is not now whether they be lamful, but whe- 
ther they be neceſſary ;, for nothing leſs than a Divine Command can ju- 


 tihie the breach of a plain Lam; but where is that Command? Doth not 
Dr. O. appeal to the nature of the 2 2 and the indiſpenſible duties of 


men with reſpe& to the end of Churches, as his great Rule in theſe ca- 


ſes? But which of all theſe neceſſary duties may not be performed with- | 


in the terms of the Lam? fo that no obligation can ariſe from thence to 
have Congregations of many Families. All that he faith farther, as 5 
| ts | | tl 
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this matter is, that if through non-compliance any diſturbance happen, the b. 46: 5 
blame will be found lying uin thoſe who would force others to forego their : 
Primitive Conſtitution, Then it ſeems at laſt the Primitive Conſtitution 18 
come to be the ground of nan compliance; which in this caſe amounts to 
ſeparation, But this primitive Conſtitution had need be far better proved, 
before 1t can be thought a good ground for breaking the Peace of the 
Church and the Laws of the Land: and much more before it can carry 
off the blame irom the perſons who break Orders and Laws to the Ma- 
kers of them. All men no doubt that ever broke Laws, if this Plea 
would be admitted, would- transfer the blame upon thoſe that made 
them. And ſo much for the Plea of the Congregational Party. . 
Sect. 8. 2. I now come to conſider the Plea of thoſe, who hold our 
Dioceſan Epiſcopacy to be unlawful. In my Sermon, as it is printed, I ſet 
down this ſaying of Mr. Paxter, That to deviſe new ſpecies of Churches (be: p. 24. 
yond Parochial or Congregational) without God's Authority, and to me 
them on the world (yed in his name) and to call all Diſſenters Schiſmaticks, 2 ,1 
is a fat worſe uſurpation, than to make or impoſe new Ceremonies or Litur- only way of 
gies, Which 1 ſaid doth ſuppoſe Congregational Churches to be ſo much 5 - 
the Inſtitution of Chriſt; that any other Conſtitution above theſe is both _ 
1nlawful and inſupportable : which is more thin the Independent Brethren | 
themſelves do ailert, Now for our better underſtanding Mr. B's meaning, 
we mult conſider his deſign in that. place from whence thoſe words are 
quoted. 1. He faith, Chriſt hath inſtituted only Congregational or Paro- 
chial Churches. 2. That Dioceſan Epiſcopacy is a new ſpecies of Churches 
deviſed by men without God's Authority, and impoſed in ſuch a manner, 
that thoſe are called Schiſmaticks who diſſent from it. 3. That ſuch an 
impoſution is worſe than that of Ceremonies and Liturgies; and conſequent- 
ly affords a better plea for Separation. But to prevent any miſt unde a. 
ing of his meaning, I will ſet down his own Cautions. 1. That the premmiti. 
Queſtion is not whether every particular Church ſhould have a Biſhop with in to the f 
his Presbyters and Deacons : i. e. whether every Rector of a Pariſh be not Any, : 
a Biſhop, if be hath Curates under him. This he calls Parochial Epiſco- 
pacy. 2. Nor, whether theſe ſhould haue Archbiſhops over them, as Suc- 
ceſſors to the Apoſtolical and general Overſeers of the firſt Age, in the ordi- 
nary continued parts of their Office. 3. Nor, whether Patriarchs, Dioce- 
ſans and Lay-chancellours be lawful, as Officers of the King, exerciſing un- 
der him ſuch Government of the Church as belongeth to Kings, to which 
in ſuch exerciſe all Subjects muſt for conſcience ſake ſubmit. 4. Nor, if 
Dioceſans become the ſole Biſhops oder many hundred Pariſhes, all the Paro- 
chial Biſhops and Pariſh Churches being put down and turned into Curates 
and Chapels, whether a Miniſter ought yet to live quietly and peaceably un- 
der them. You will ask then, where lies this horrible zpo/ition, and 
intolerable uſurpation ? It is in requiring the owning the lawfulneſs of 
this Dioceſan Epiſcopacy ;, and joyning with Parochial Churches as parts of 0 
it. But wherein lies the unſufferable malignity of that? 1. Ic 7s making | 
a new ſpecies of Churches without Gods Authority. 2. It is overthrowing 
the ſpecies of God's making: which, according to Mr. B. requires two 
things. 1. Local and preſential Communion, as he calls it, z. e. That it 
confiſts only of ſo many, fs can well meet together for Church Society, 
2. The full exerciſe F Diſcipline within it ſelf” by the Paſtors \ which be. Eg 
ing taken away, they are only Curates, and their Meetings Oratories and 
no Churches. This I think is a true and fair repreſentation of Mr. B's 
opinion in this matter. Which tending ſo apparently to overthrow .our 
preſerit Conſtitution as inſupportable, and to juſtifie ſeparation from our 
N Kees | Pari hi: 
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Parochial Churches as members of a Dioceſan Church; therefore to vindi- 


cate the Conſtitution of our Church, I ſhall undertake theſe three things, 
1. To ſhew that our Dioceſan Epiſcopacy is the ſame for ſubſtance which 
was in the Primitive Church. 
2. That it is not repugnant to any Inſtitution of Chriſt, nor deviſing 4 
new ſpecies of Churches without God's Authority. 
3. That the accidental alterations in Diſciplinè do not overthrow the 
being of our Parochial Churches. | 
1. That our Dioceſan Epiſcopacy is the ſame for ſubſtance which was in 
the Primitive Church. This I begin with, becauſe Mr. B. ſo very often 
makes his Appeal to Antiquity in this matter. And my firſt inquiry ſhall 


be into the Epiſcopacy practiſed in the African Churches, becauſe Mr. B. 


peace, p.65, Expreſſeth an eſteem of them above others; for in St. Cyprian's time he 


Church- 
Hiſtory, 
P. 37. 
P. 73. 
Church- 
Hijtory, 
P. 57. 


Anſw. to 


Sermon, 


P. 74+ 


Aug. de 
Bapt. J. 2. 


c. 4. 


ſaith they were the beſt ordered Churches in the world, and that the Bi- 
ſhops there were the moſt godly, faithful, peaceable company of Biſhops ſince 
the Apoſtles times, And of the following times he thus ſpeaks, Moft of 
the African Councils, faith he, were the beſt in all the world. Many good 
Canons for Church order were made by this and moſt of the African Coun- 
cils, no Biſhops being faithfuller than they. Therefore concerning the 
Epiſcopacy there practiſed, I ſhall lay down theſe two Obſervations. 

O,. 1. That it was an inviolable Rule among them, That there was to 
be but one Biſhop in a City, though the City were never ſo large, or the 
Chriſtians never ſo many. This one Obſervation made good, quite 
overthrows Mr. B's Hypotheſis. For upon his principles, where ever 
the Congregation of Chriſtians became ſo great, that they could not conve- 
miently aſſemble at one place ſo as to have perſonal Communion in preſence, as 
he ſpeaks ; there either they muſt alter the inſtituted ſpecies of Govern- 


ment, or they muſt have more Biſops than one in a City. For, he faith, 


the Church muſt be no bigger, than that the ſame Biſhop may perform the Pa- 


ſtoral Office to them in preſent Communion, and for this he quotes 1 The. 


5. 12, 13. Heb: 13. 7, 17. i. e. their Biſhops muſt be ſuch as they muſt 
hear preach, and have Converſation with. But that this was not ſo under- 
ſtood in the African Churches, appears by their ſtri& obſervance of this 
Rule; of having but one Biſhop in a City, how large ſoever it was. And 
how punctually they thought themſelves bound to obſerve it, will ap- 
pear by this one Inſtance, That one of the greateſt and moſt pernicious 
Schiſms that ever happened, might have been prevented if they had 
yielded to more Biſhops than one in a City; and that was the Schiſm of 
the Donatiſts, upon the competition between Majorinus and Cœcilian; as 
the Novatian Schiſin began at Rome upon a like occaſion between Corne- 
lius and Novatian, Now was there not all the Reaſon imaginable upon ſo 
important an occaſion to have made more Biſhops in the ſame City, unleſs 
they had thought ſome Divine Rule prohibited them 2 When there were 
46 Presbyters at Rome, had it not been fair to have divided them? or up- 


on Mr. B's principles made ſo many Biſhops that every one might have had 
three or four for his ſhare? But inſtead of this, how doth St. Cyprian, 


even the holy and meek St. Cyprian, as St. Auguſtin calls him, aggravate 
the Schiſm of Novatian for being choſen a Biſhop in the ſame City, where 
there was one choſen before? His words are ſo conſiderable to our pur- 


ITY poſe, that I ſhall ſet them down. Et cum poſt primum ſecundus efſe non 


peffir, quiſquis poſt unum qui ſolus eſſe debeat, factus eſt, non jam ſecundus 


lle ſed nullus eſt. Since there cannot be a ſecond after the firſt, whoſoever 
is made Biſhop when one is made already, who ought to be alone, he is 5 
9 1 another 
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another Biſhop, but none at all, Let Mr. B. reconcile theſe words to his 
Hypotheſis if he can. What! in ſuch a City of Chriſtians, as Rome then 
was, where were 46 Presbyters, to pronounce it a mere nullity to have a 
ſecond Biſhop choſen > Mr. B. would rather have thought there had been 
need of 46 Biſhops; but St.Cyprian who lived ſomewhat nearer the Apo- 
les times, and I am apt to think, knew as well the Conſtitution of Chur- 
ches then, thought it overthrew that Conſtitution to have more Biſhops than 
one in a City. At Carthage it ſeems ſome turbulent Presbyters that were 
not ſatished with St. Cyprzan's Government, or it may be looking on the 
charge as too big for one, choſe one Fortunatus to be Biſhop there: with 
this St. Cyprian acquaints Cornelius; and there tells him, how far they cyn Ei. ss. 
had proceeded, and what miſchief this would be to the Church, ſince the * * 9: 
having one Biſhop was the beſt means to prevent Schiſms. After the electi- 
on of Cornelius, tome of the Confeſſors who had ſided with Novation de- 
ſerted his Party, and were received back again ata ſolemn Aſſembly, where £2.45-n. 3- 
they confeſſed their fault, and declared, That they were not ignorant, that 
as there was but one God, and one Chriſt, and one Holy Ghoſt, ſo there ought 
to be but one Biſhop in the Catholick Church. Not according to the ſenſe- 
leſs interpretation of Pamelius, who would have it underſtood of one 
Pape; but that according to the ancient and regular Diſcipline and Order 
< the Church, there ought to be but one Biſhop in a City. After the | 
Martyrdom of Cornelius at Rome, St. Cyprian ſends to Rome to know who Ep. 58. . 2. 
that one Biſhop was, that was choſen in his place, And the neceſlity of - up « 
this Unity, he inſiſts on elſewhere; and faith, Our Saviour ſo appointed - 
it, unam Cathedram conſtituit, & unitatis ejuſdem originem, ab ung incipi- 
entem ſua auttoritate diſpoſuit, Which the Papiſts fooliſhly interpret of 
St. Peter's Chair; for in his following words he utterly overthrows the 
ſupremacy, ſaying, all the Apoſtles were equal; and a little after, Epiſcopa- 
pal us unus f, cujus d ſingulis in ſolidum pars tenetur. But this is ſuffi- 
cient to my purpoſe, to ſhew that theſe holy men, theſe Martyrs and Con- 
feſſors, men that were indeed dying daily, and that for Chriſt too, were 
all agreed that a Biſhop there muſt be, and that but one in a City, though 
never ſo large and full of Chriſtians. St. Auguſtin in his excellent Epiſtle S. Auguſt. 
to the Donatiſts, gives an account of the proceedings about Cæcilian after "52: 
the election of Majorinus, and that Melebiades managing that matter witn 
admirable temper, offer d for the healing of the Schiſm to receive thoſe 
who had been ordained by Majorinus, with this Proviſo, that where þb 
reaſon of the Schiſm there had been two Biſhops in a City, he that was firſt 
conſecrated was to remain Biſhop, and the other to have another People pro- 
vided for him. For which St. Auguſtin commends him, as an excellent 
man, a true Son of Peace, and Father of Chriſtian People. By which we 
ſee the beſt, the wiſeſt, the moſt moderate Perſons of that time, never 
once thought that there could be more Biſhops than one in a City. In the 
famous Conference at Carthage between the Catholic and Donatiſt Biſhops, : 
the Rule on both fides was, but one Biſhop to be allowed of either fide of a . l 
City and Dioceſe; and if there had been any new made, to increaſe their . 
number, as it was objected on both ſides; if it were proved, they were 
not to be allowed: for generally then, every Dioceſe had :wo Biſhops of 
the different Parties; but in ſome places they had but one, where the Peo- 
ple were of one mind; and nothing but this notorious Schiſm gave occa- 
lion to ſuch a multiplication of Bzſbops in Africa; both Parties ſtriving to 
increaſe their Numbers, e 14/5 
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Sec. g. 0Bſ. 2. In Cities and Dioceſes which were under the care 


of one Biſhop, there were ſeveral Congregations and Altars, and diſtant 

Aug. Ep. places, Carthage was a very large City, and had great numbers of Chri- 
43. /tians even in S. Cyprian's time, as I have already ſnewed. And there 
victot vi. beſides the Cathedral called Baſilica Major & Reſiituta * ingwhich the 
tenſis 1. 1. Bzſhops always. ſate, as Victor Vitenſis ſaith; there were ſeveral other 
1 conſiderable Churches, in which S. Auguſtine often preached when he 
Le diverſis, went to Carthage, as the ® Baſilica Fauſti;ʒ the © Baſilica Leontiana ; 
175. % . the © Baſilica Celerine mentioned by * Vi&or likewiſe, who ſaid it was 
verſis, otherwiſe called Scillitanorum. The f Baſilica Novarum. The s Baſs 
oY diverſ- Iica Petri. The h Baſilica Pauli, And I do not queſtion there were 
4 06. d many others, which I have not obſerved ; for Victor ſaith, that when 
Temp. Geiſericus enter d Carthage he found there Quodvultdeus the Biſhop, &. 
r110 d: maximam turbam Clericorum, a very great multitude of Clergy, all which 
Temp. he immediatly baniſhed. And without the City there were two great 
Sy * Churches, faith Victor; one where S. Cyprian ſuffered Martyrdom, and 
aq. de di· the other where his body was buried, at a place called Mappalia. In 
_ yi. all he reckons about 500 of the Clergy belonging to the Church of 
I. 5. Carthage, taking in thoſe who were trained up to it; And doth Mr. B. 
imagine all theſe were intended to ſerve one Congregation? or that all 


the Chriſtians then in. Carthage could have local and preſential Commu- 


nion, as he calls it, in one Church; and at one Altar? Sometimes an 


Altar is taken with a particular reſpe& to a Biſhop ;, and ſo ſetting up 

one Altar againſt another, was ſetting up one Biſhop againſt another, as that 

Phraſe is commonly uſed in Saint Cyprian and Saint Auguſtin; ſome- 

times for the place at which the Chriſtzans did communicate, and ſo 

there were as many Altars as Churches. So Fortunatus a Catholick 

Collat. 1- Biſbeß objected to Petilian the Donatift, that in the City where he was 
2 10 Biſhop, the Hereticks had broken down all the Altars which is the thing 
Oprac. . 6. Optatus objects ſo much againſt them. And that there were Altars 
in all their Churches appears from hence, that not only the Oblations 

were made there, and the Communion received, but all the' Prayers of 

the Church were made at them; as not only appears from the African 

Code and Saint Auguſtin (which I have mentioned elſewhere) but 

from Optatus, who upbraiding the Donatiſis for breaking down the A. 

tars of Churches, he tells them that hereby they did what they could to 


binder the Churches Prayers, for ſaith he, illac ad aures Dei aſcendere 


ſolebat populi oratio. The Peoples Prayers went up to Heaven that way. 
And that diſtant places from the City were in the Biſhop's Dinceſe "and 
cod. Eccl. under his care I thus prove. In the African Code, there is 'a Cunon that 
Afric. c. 71. no Biſhop ſhould leave his Cathedral Church, and go to any other Church 
in his Dioceſe there to reſidt;, which evidently proves, that there were 
not only more places, but more Churches in a Biſhops Dioceſe. And 
where the Donatiſts had erected nem Biſhopricks, as they often did, the 
African Council decrees, that after the deceaſe of ſuch a Biſhop, the 
People had no mind to have another in his room, they might. be in the Dio- 
ceſe of another Biſhop. Which thews, that they thought the Droceſes 
might be ſo large, at to hold the People that were under two Biſhops. 
And there were many Canons made about the People of the Donatiſt 
115, Biſhops. In one it was determined, that they ſhould belong to the Biſhop 
. 118. That converted them, without limitation of diſtance ; after that, that they 

ſhould belong to the ſame Dioceſe they were in before + But if the Donatiſt 


c. 98, 99. 


Biſhop were converted, then the Dioceſe was to be divided between them. 
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If 'any Biſhop neglected the converting the People of the places belonging 
to his Dioceſe, be that did take the pains in it, was to have thoſe places 
laid to his Dioceſe ;, unleſs ſufficient cauſe were ſhewed by the Biſhop, . 121. 
that he was not to blame. Let Mr. Baxter now judge, whether their 
Biſhopricks were like our Pariſhes; as he confidently affirms. Saint Au- che“ Hi. 
ſtin mentions the Municipium Tullenſe not far from Hippo, where there oy, 5. 73. 
was Preſbyter and Clerks under his care and government: And he tells pe cur; pre 
this particular Story of it; that a certain poor Man. who lived there Hiortuu c. 
fell into a Trance, in which be fancied he ſaw the Clergy therealout, 
and among the reit the Preſbyter of that place who bad him go to Hippo 
to be baptized of Auguſtin zvho was Biſhop there; the Man did accor- 
dingly, and the next Eaſter put in his name among the Competentes and 
was baptized, and after told Saint Auguſtin the foregoing paſſages. It 
ſeems the Donatiſts were very troubleſome in ſome of the remoter parts 
of the Dioceſe of Hippo, whereupon Saint Auguſtin ſent one of his 
: Preſbyters to Czcilian the Roman Preſident, to complain of their inſo- Aug. Fp.6o. 
= lence, and to crave his aſſiſtance, which, he ſaith he did, leff he 
_ ſhould be blamed for his negligence, who was the Biſhop of that Dioceſe. 
And can we think all theſe perſons had preſential and local Communion 
with Saint Auſtin in his Church at Hippo? While he was yet but a 
Preſbyter at Hippo, in the abſence of the. Biſhop he writes to Maximi- 
nus a Donatiff Biſhop a ſharp Letter, for offering to rebaptize a aug. Es. 
Deacon of their Church who was placed at Mutagena, and he faith, he 203. 
went from Hippo to the place himſelf to be ſatisfed of the truth of it. 
At the fame- place lived one Donatus a Preſbyter of the Donatiſts whom Ep. 204. 
Saint Auguſtin would have had brought to him againſt his Will, to 
be better inſtructed, as being under his care, but the obſtinate Man ra- 
ther endeavour'd to make away himſelf, upon which he writes a long 
Epiſtle to him. In another Epi/tle he gives an account, that there was 
a place called Fuſſala, which with the Country about it, belonged to the 
Dioceſe of Hippo; where there was abundance of People, but alnigſt all- 
Donartiſts ; but. by his great care in ſending Preſbyters among them, thoſe 
places were all reduced ;, but becauſe Fuſſala was 40 miles diſtant from 
Hippo, be took care to have a Biſhop placed among them; but as appears 
by the event he had better have kept it under his own Care. For up- 8 
on the complaints made againſt their new Biſhop, he was fain to reſume gh 
it; as appears by a Pre(byter of Fuſſala, which he mentions afterwards. 
However it appears; that a plats 40 miles diſtancæ was then under the . 
care of ſo great a Saint, and ſo excellent a Biſhop as Saint Auguſtin was. deum ante 
And could Mr. B. have found it in his heart to have told him that he , - 
did not underſtand the right: conſtitution of Churches? How many af 
Queres would Mr. B. have made about the numbers of Souls at Fuſſala, 
and how he could take upon him the care of a place ſo far diſtant from 
him? And it is no hard matter to gueſs what anſwer Saint Auguſtin 
would have given him. FM f 
But beſides this plain evidence of the extent of Divceſes, we have 
as clear proof of Metropolitan: Provinces in the African Churches. Qui- 
dam de Epiſtopis in Provincid noſtrd, ſaith Saint Cyprian, and yet he 5.Cyorien, a f 
{peaks of his Predeceſſors times, Which ſhews the very ancient extent Eb. 82. n. 
of that Province, In pruuincid noſtrd per aliquot Civitates, ſaith he again; 5 3 x 
which ſhews that more Cities. than Carthage were under his care. 
Quoniam latins fiaſa: eſt prouincùa naſtra, in his Epiſtle to Cornelius. In 
the African Code it appears the Biſap of Carthage had the Primacy 55 5.45.1. 2. 
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| his place; in the other Provinces by Seniority of Conſecration. Vitt;y 
| Mg Vit. mentions one Creſcens, who had 120 Biſhops under him as Metropolitan. 

And I hope at leaſt for the ſake of the African Biſhops, Mr. B. will en- 
tertain the better opinion of the Engliſh Epiſcopacy. 

N Sect. 10. But that he may not think this fort of Epiſcopacy was on- 
ly in theſe parts of Africa, let us enquire into the Epiſcopacy of the 
Church of Alexandria. And we may e Athanaſius did not ſpend 
all his zeal upon doctrinal points, but had ſome for the right Conſtitu- 
tion of Churches; and yet it is moſt certain the Churches under his 
care could not have perſonal Communion with him. It is opſerved by 

Epiph. her. Epiphanius, that Athanaſius did frequently viſit the neighbour Churches, 

Athanaf. eſpecially thoſe in Maræotis; of which Athanaſius himſelf gives the beſt ' 

Ap. P. 78. account. Maræotis, ſaith he, is 2 Region belonging to Alexandria, which 

50 never had either Biſhop or Suffragan in it; but all the Churches there 

are immediately ſubject to the Biſhop of Alexandria; but every Preſbyter 
is fixed in his particular Village; and here they had Churches erected in 
which theſe Preſbyters did officigte. All this we have expreſly from 
Athanaſius himſelf, whence we obſerve, (1.) That here were true 
Parochial Churches; for ſo Athangſius calls them Churches, and not 
bare Oratories. (2.) That theſe had Preſbyters fixed among them, who 
performed divine Offices there. (3.) That theſe were under the imme- 
diate inſpection of the Biſhop of Alexandria, ſo that the whole Govern- 
ment belonged to him. (4.) That theſe were at that diſtance, that 
they could not have local Communion with their Biſhop 1n his Church 
at Alexandria. Which is directly contrary to Mr. Baxter's Epiſcopacy. 
Hereſ. 63. So in Alexandria it ſelf, there were many diſtant Churches with fixed 
"40 1'P;eſpyters in them, as Epiphanius ſeveral times obſerves : And it would 
be a very ſtrange thing indeed, if ſo many Prgſbyters ſhould have fixed 
Churches in Alexandria, and yet the whole Church of Alexandria be no 

Abridgmert hg ger than to make one Congregation for perſonal Communion with the 

of Church, 8 : 25 : : 

hiſt. p. 9. Biſbop. But Mr. Baxter's great argument is, from the meeting of the 

whole multitude with Athanaſius in the great Church at Alexandria to 
keep the Eaſter Solemnity; whence he concludes, that the Chriſtians in 
Alexandria wwere no more than that the main body of them could meet 


JO and hear in one Aſſembly. Whereas all that Athanaſius faith, amounts 
rNanal. 


| 4p. p. 682, to no more than this, that the multitude was too great to meet in 


one of the leſſer Churches, and therefore a great clamour was raiſed 
among them that they might go into ute New Church; Athanaſius 
preſſed them to bear with the inconveniency and diſperſe themſelves 
into the leſſer Churches; the People grew w and ſo at laſt be 
yielded to them. But what is there in all this to prove that all the 
Chriſtians 1n the whole City were then preſent, and that this Church 
would hold them all? If a great Aſſembly ſhould meet at one of the 
leſſer Churches in London upon ſome Solemn Occaſion, and finding 
themſelves too big for that place ſhould preſs the Biſbop to open 
St. Paul's for that day before it were quite fmiſhed, becauſe of the 
greater capacity of the Church for receiving ſuch a number, would 
this prove that Saint Paul's held all the Chriſtians in London & A- 
thanaſius ſaith not a word more, than that it was Eaſter, and there 
appeared a great number of People, ſuch a one as Chriſtian Princes 
would wiſh in a Chriſtian City. Doth he ſay, or intimate, that all 
the Chriſtians. of the City were preſent? that none of them went to 
the leſſer Churches? or were abſent, though the Crou w as ſo ah 
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Hypotheſis, Alexandria it ſelf muſt be ſhrunk into a leſs compaſs ; al- 


time of” great perſecution, when he was baniſhed, he kept up the Aſſem- El 4. 
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Doth he not ſay, the mnltitudes were ſo great in the ſmaller Churches 
in the Lent Aſſemblies, that not a few were ſtifled and carried home for 
dead? And therefore it was 15 to conſider the multitnde it ſuch 
a time. In my mind Mr. Baxter might as well prove that the whole 
Nation of the Jews made but one Congregation ; becauſe®at the dedica- 
tion of Solomon's Temple there was ſo great 2 multitude preſent, that. 
one of the leſſer Synagogues could not hold them. But the argu- 
ment 1s of greater force in this reſpe&, that God himſelf appointed bur 
one Temple for the whole Nation of the Jews: And therefore he inten- 
ded no more than a ſingle Congregational Church. But to ſerve this 


though Dionyſiur Alexandrinus, who was Biſhop there, ſaith it was h we- 74 1.7. 
- | 1 . 22; 

Nen argus a very great City, and the Geaprapher publiſhed by Gothofred 

{ſaith it was o He, an exceeding great City; fo great that it WAS Vetus Orbit 

«on yrlO. paſs'd Men's comprehenſion : And Ammianus Marcellinus ſaith 1 

it was the top of all Cities. And for the number of Chriſtians there ann. 1 

long before the time of Athangſius, Dionyſius Alexandrinus faith in à Vare. 0 


WH”: 
blies in the City; and at Cephro be had à large Church, partly of the c. 11. 
Chriſtians of Alexandria which followed him, and partly from other 
places, and when he was removed thence to Colluthion, which was 

nearer the City, ſuch numbers of Chriſtians flocked out of the City to 

him, that they were forced to have diſtin& Congregations : So the words 

| wp ſignifie, and ſo Athanaſius uſeth them, gle wtpos 15.1 dinpnHꝗ,b, gm Apat: 
tor the Chriſtians meeting in ſeveral Congregations, If there were ſuch 5. 683. 
a number of Chriſtians at Alexandria fo long before, under the ſharpeſt 
perſecution, is it poſſible to imagin, in ſo great a City, after Chriſtianity 

had ſo long been the Religion of the Empire, that the number of 
Chriſtians there ſhould be no greater than to make one large Congrega- 

tion £ There is no hopes of convincing Men, that can build Theories 

upon ſuch ſtrange Improbabilities. I ſhall only add one Inſtance more 10 
from Antiquity, which is plain enough of it ſelf to ſhew the great ex- bi 0 
tent of Dioceſan Power then; and that is of Theodoret, a great and [am 
learned Biſhop ; and although his Biſboprick was none of the largeſt, - al 
yet in his Epiſtle to Leo he faith, he had the Paſtoral charge of 800 Theodor, N 
Churches; for ſo many Pariſhes, ſaith he, are in my Dioceſs, which he El. 118. . I 


_— 2 
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had then enjoyed twenty fix years. Doth Mr. B. believe that all the 
Chriſtians in theſe 800 Churches had perſonal Communion with Theodoret ? 
And yet theſe Pariſhes did not change their ſpecies, for he faith, they TOE: 
were Churches ſtill, | | 

This Teſtimony of Theodoret is ſo full and peremptory, that Pease f 

Mr. Baxter hath no other way to avoid the force of it, but to call in Epiſcopacy, 
queſtion the Authority of the Epiſtle. But without any conſiderable * ©" 

ground, unleſs it be that it contradicts his Hypotheſis. For, what if ; 
Theodoret's Epiftles came out of the Vatican Copy? Is that a ſufficient 

argument to reject them, unleſs ſome inconſiſtency be proved in thoſe 

Epiſtles, witlt the Hiſtory of thoſe times, or with his other Writings? 

Which are the Rules, Rivet gives for judging the fincerity of them. ,,.. .. 

That Fpiſtle which Bellarmin and others reject as ſpurious, is COntra- I. 4. c. af. 

dicted CG other Epiſtles of his ſtill extant 5 which ſhew a full reconci- 


liation between Cyril of Alexandria and him before his death. And it 22 it 
is ſuppoſed, that Fobn of Antioch was dead ſome conſiderable time be- 4 
fore Cyril , which manifeſtly overthrows the Authority of it. = = 

; | ö 
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what is there like that in this Epiſtle to Leo, when the matter of fad 
is proved by other Fyiſtles ? As to the unreaſonable proceedings of Dj. 
oſcorus againſt him, (which was the occaſion of writing it) his other 
Epiſtles are ſo full of it, that Mr, B. never read the reſt, if he calls 
this into queſtion upon that account. That Hypatins, Abramius and A. 
.Iypins were ſent into the Neft upon Theodoret's account, appears by the 
8 te Epiſtles to Renatus and Florentius, which follow that to Leo. What if 
5 175 ſeveral Epiſtles of his are loft, which Nicephorus ſaw, doth that prove 
all that are remaining to be counterfeit > But he is much miſtaken, if 
he thinks there was no other Copy but the Vatican 3 by Metius: 
Sirmond. for Sirmondus tells us he met with another Copy at Naples, which he 
AS compared with the Vatican, and publiſhed the various Readings of the 
Opera. Epiſtles from it. What if Leontius ſaith that Hereticks feigned Epiſtles 
in Theodoret's name? Doth that prove an Epiſtle wherein he vindicates 
himſelf from the imputation of Hereſie, to be ſpurious? What Mr. B. 
means by the printing this Epiſtle alone after Theodoret's Works, I do not 
well underſtand, unleſs he never {aw any other than the Latin Edition 
of Theodoret. But it is a very bold thing to pronounce concerning the 
Authority of a Man's Writings, without ſo much as looking into the lateſt 
and beſt Editions of them. But there are two things he objects which 
ſeem more material. (1.) That it ſeems incredible that a Town within 
' two days journey of Antioch ſhould have 800 Churches in it at that time. 
(2.) That he proves from other places in Theodoret, that it 15 very impro- 

bable that Dioceſes then had ſo many Churches. SO 
1. As to the firſt, certainly no man in his wits ever undertook to 
prove, that one ſuch City as Cyrus then was, had 8co Churches in it. 
But by Cyrus, Theodoret means the Dioceſe of Cyrus; as will afterwards 
appear. If Cyrus were taken for the Regio Orrheſtica, with the bounds 
prolem. l. 3. given it by Ptolemy, Strabo, and Pliny, then there would not appear the 
Sr. 1x6, Ieaſt improbability in it, ſince many conſiderable Cities were within it, 
Plin. J. 3. as Berea, (now Aleppo) and Hierapolis, and extended as far as Euphra- 
tes; Zeugmabeing comprehended under it. The Eccleſiaſtical Province 
was likewiſe very large, and by the ancient Notitiæ it is ſometimes called 


Amm. Mar- Pyphryatenſis, which in Ammianus his time took in Comagena, and ex- 


cel. l 14. tended to Samo ſata, (but the Regio Cyrrheſtica before was diſtin& from 
Comagena, as appears by Strabo, and others) in that Province there 
was a Metropolitan, who was called the Metropolitan of Hagiopolis, 
Notitiz4n- which by the ſame Notitiæ appears to have been then one of the names 
Ae of Cyrus, or Cyrrþus. But notwithſtanding, I do not think the words 
S. Paulo, of Theodoret are to be underſtood of the Province, but of his own pe- 
2 odor, Collar Dioceſe; tor Theodoret mentions 'the Metropolitan he was under. 
Ep. 16. By Cyrus therefore we underſtand the Region about the City, which was 
under Theodoret's care; within which he was confined by the Emperour's 
Theodor. Order, as he complains in ſeveral Epiſtles, and there it is called by him, 
Ep. 79, 81.5 Kuppezwy Ae, Regio Cyrrheſtica;, and Theodoret himſelf ſets down the 
Fp. 42. extent of it in his Epiſtle to Conſtantius, where he ſaith, it was forty 
Ep. 72. miles in length, and forty in breadth. And he faith in another Epiſtle, 
that Chriſtianity was ſo much ſpread among them, that not only the Cities, 
but the Villages, the Fields, and utmoit bounds were filled with Divine 
Grace. And that theſe Villages had Churches and Prieſts ſettled in them, 
under the care of the Biſhop, appears expreſly from a paſſage in the Life 
3 4 of Symeon, where he ſpeaks of Baſſus viſiting the Parochial Churches ; 
nenn. "Os mwogvae mas MeerwNuvce WAhgs Tas Kg e. Kapur ip ov * 
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If there were then Parochial Churches ſetled with Preſtyters in them, 
and theſe under the care of the Dioceſan Biſhop, then Mr. B.'s Hyporhe- 


fis is nanny overthrown. In his Epiſtle to Nomus, he mentions eight Fp. 8c: 
2 


Villages in his Dioceſe that were over run with the Hereſie of Marcion, 

another with the Eunomian, another with the Arian Hereſie, which were 

all converted by his care : and in another place he faith, he had brought Ep. 143. 
ten thouſand Marcioniſts to Baptiſm. In another he mentions the ſpread- 
ing of Marcion's Doctrine in his Dioceſe, and the great pains he took to Vita Jacobi 
root it out; and the ſucceſs he had therein, And we find the names of Bg, K. 
many of the Villages in his Lives, as Tillima, Targala, NimiSa, Tele- 868, 869, 
da, Telaniſſus, which are ſufficient to ſhew that Theodore had properly $75.77, 
a Dioceſan Church, and that his Epiſcopal Care and Authority did ex. e 
tend to many Parochial Churches; his Dioceſe being forty miles in length, 


and as many in breadth. So that Mr. B. muſt reje&, not only that E- 


- piſtle to Leo, but the reſt too, and his other Works, if he hopes to make 


good his Parochial Epiſcopacy ;, which is too hard a Taſk to be underta- 
ken, without better evidence than he hath hitherto brought. | 

2. But he offers to produce other Teſtimonies out of Theodoret, to 
ſbew the improbability that Dioceſes bad ſo many Churches. The queſtion 
is not about the bare number of Churches in Dioceſes, which all men 
know to have been very difterent ; but about the extent of Epiſcopal 
Power, whether it were limited to one Parochial Church, or was extend- 
ed over many, And what is there in Theodore which contradicts this? 
I extremely falled of my expectation, as to the other places of Theodo- 
ret, which he promiled to produce; for I find five or fix places cited 
out of his Hiſtory, but not one that comes near any proof of this mat- Treatie of 
ter. The (1.) proves, that in à time of Perſecution at Alexandria, + 4-powha 
nineteen Preſbyters and Deacons were baniſhed to Heliopolis in Phoenicia, 49, =o} 
where there were no Chriſtians. Therefore in Theodoret's time there was Theod. 
no Dioceſan Epiſcopacy. The ( 2.) ſhews, that in a ſmall City of The- Hiſt. l. 4. 
bais, whithey Eulogius and Protogenes were baniſped, and there were} 7, 15 
but a few Chriſtians, yet there was a Biſhop. Who ever denied this, 
where there was a proſpect of converting more, as appears by the endea- 
vours of Eulogius and Protogenes there? But he ought to have proved 
that as the Chriſtians mcreaſed, new Biſhops were made, which this is 
very far from. The ( 3.) proves that Lucius of Alexandria was made * 4. c. 19. 


Biſhop by force, without any Synod of Biſhops, or choice of the Clergy, or 


requeſt of the People. I ſuppoſe by this time, Mr. B. had forgotten what 


he promiſed to prove from Theodoret. But I wonder how it came into 

his mind to ſay the Church of Alexandria at that time was like a Preſby- 

rerian Church: which I am ſure he had not from Theodoret, nor from 

the Epiſtle of Peter of Alexandria. The (4.) is intended to prove, that j,,. 4 41. 
in the time of Valens, the Patriarchal Orthodox Church of Alexandria was 
but one Aſſembly, which met only in one place at once. But it is very un- 


happy, that Theodoret ſhews juſt the contrary in that place, for he 


ſaith, that Valens expelled the orthodox Chriſtians out of their Churches, 
Tor led S SHD oixar, are his very words: to whom, he faith, Jouia- 
nus bad likewiſe given the new built Church. Which Mr. B. thus tran- 
ſlates, Valens found the Orthodox, even in the great Patriarchal City of 
Antioch in poſſeſſion but of one Church, which good Jovinian the Emperour 
had given them, of which he diſpoſſeſſed them. ] deſire any one who 
relies on Mr. B.s ſkill and fidelity in theſe matters, but to compare 
this Tranſlation” with the Text in Theodoret, and I dare ſay he will ſee 
I r cauſe 
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cauſe to admirè it. 5 But 1 any Ohe Can imagine that the Patri arc hal 
Church of Antideh in the time of Valens could conſiſt but of one Con- 
gregation, for my part, I muſt give him over, as one uncapable of being 
convinced of any thing by me. I do not ſpeak what the Church in a 
time of great perſecution might be driven to, but of what it was in 
. 4. c. 29. its ſetled ſtate. The (5.) is, from Terentius his begging one Church 
for the Orthodox, of Valens; which ſaith Mr. B. intimates their numbers, 
[ am aſhamed to read, much more to confute ſuch arguments as theſe, 
For if the Papiſts ſhould deſire the liberty but of one Church in London, 
| doth that prove they are no more than can make one Congregation ? 
1. 5. c. 3. The (6.) proves that Maris was made Biſhop of Dolicha, a ſmail Town 
infected with Arianiſm. It is true, Theodoret faith, Doliche was: a little 
City, and ſo he tells us, Cyrus was no great one; but he doth not ſet 
down the bounds of the Dioceſe; which for any thing we ſee in Theodoret, 
might be as large, as, we have evidently proved from him, the Dioceſe of yr 
rbus was. Let the Reader now judge, whether Theodoret doth not plainly 
overthrow Mr. B.s notion of Parochial Epiſcopacy. 

But Mr. B. inſiſts upon the Inſtitution f Chriit;, and if Chriſt bath 
appointed one ſort of Churches, viz. for perſonal communion, and men 
make another, is not this a violation of Chriſt's command, and ſetting up 
Man againit God? I ſee no evidence produced for any ſuch Inſtitution 
of Chriſt, which limits Epiſcopal Power to a fmmgle Congregation: and 
therefore the extending it to more, can be no violation of Chriſt's com- 
and, or ſetting up a new ſpecies of Churches, as will appear from Mr. B. 
himſelf under the next particular. Yet Mr. B. according to his. wonted 
meekneſs towards his Adverſaries, charges me, for {peaking againſt this 
principle of his, with pleading for preſumption, profanation, uſurpation, 
uncharitableneſs, ſchiſm, and what not? What is the reaſon of all this rage 
and bitterneſs £: Why, I ſet down a ſaying of his, as going beyond the 
Independents in making the deviſing new ſpecies of Churches beyond Pa- 
rochial or Congregational without God's Authority, and to impoſe them on 
the world, yea in bis name, and call all Diſſenters Schiſmaticks, - a far 
worſe uſurpation than to make or impoſe new Ceremonies or Litnrgies. 
But is not all this true ſuppoſing that ſuch new ſpecies of Churches be ſo 
deviſed and ſo impoſed? That is not to the buſineſs; for that which I 
quoted it for, was to ſhew that Mr. B. looked upon, all Churches be- 
yond Parochia!, as Churches merely of mens deviſing; and that to charge 
men with Schiſm for oppoſing any ſuch Conſtitution is unreaſonable, and 
that the impoſing it as Divine, is an intolerable uſurpation;, and all this 
at the ſame time,.when he pretends to write for. Peace and Concord. 
My buſineſs is now to ſhew 


Anſwer to 
m. P. 73. 


Sect. 11. 2. That ſuch an Epiſcopacy as is practiſed here, and was ſo 


in the Primitive Church is no deviſing a new ſpecies f Churches, nor hath 

any thing repugnant to any Inſtitution of Chris, And to prove this, I 

need no more than one of Mr. B's own Cautions in his Premonition, Viz. 

that he doth not diſpute the lawfulneſs of Archbiſbops, as he calls them, 

over Parochial Biſhops, as Succeſſors to the Apoſtolical and other general 
Overſeers of the firit Age, in the ordinary continued parts of their Office. 

5. 263. And what he ſaith in 5 own name and others in his Plea for Peace : 
There are ſome of us, that much incline to think that Archbiſhops, that is, 
Biſhops that have overſight of many Churches with their Paſtors, are lau- 

chritien Fiil Succefſors of the Apoſtles in the ordinary part of their Work. But 
DireFcry. I cannot here omit Mr. Baxter's Arguments to prove, that the ordinary 
nes governing part of the Apoſtolical Office, was ſetled for all following Ages. 


1. Becauſe 
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1. Becauſe we read of the ſetling of that form, but we never read of 
any abolition, diſcharge, or ceſſation of the Inſtitution, 2. Becauſe if we 
1 a ceſſation without proof, we ſeem to accuſe God of mutability, as 
etling © one form of Government for one Age only, and no longer, 3. We 
leave room for audacious Wits accordingly to queſtion other Goſpel Inſtitu- 
tions, as Paſtors, | Sacraments, &c. a” to ſay, they were but for an Age. 
4. It was general Officers Chriſt promiſed to be with to the end of the 
world, Mat. 28, 20. Which being joined with the Conſent of the Chri- 
tian Church of the Ages ſucceeding the Apoſtles, that the Apoſtles did leave 
Succeſſours in the care and government wg Churches, have a great deal of 
weight in them, and over-ballance the difficulties on the other fide. 
As upon this occaſion I think fit to declare. From whence I argue 
thus, That which is only a continuance of the ſame kind of Churches 
which were in being in the Apoſtolical time, is no deviſing a new ſpecies 
of Churches, nor hath any thing repugnant to. any Inſtitution of Chrift. 
ut that is the caſe as to our Epiſcopacy. We intend no quarrel about 
names: If it be Mr. B. s pleaſure to call our Biſhops Archbiſhops, let him 
enjoy his own fancy. It already appears from Saint Cyprian, and might ; 
much more be made plain from many others if it were needful, that 
the Biſbops of the ſeveral Churches were looked on as Succeſſors to the 
Apoſiles in the care and government of Churches. Now the Office of 
Mr. B.'s Parochial Biſhops was only to attend to one particular Congrega- 
tion; but the Apoſtolical Office was above this, while the Apoſtles held it 
in their own hands; and did not make a new ſpecies of Churches, nor 
overthrow the Conſticution of Parochial Churches. It ſeems then a ſtrange 
thing to me, that the continuance of the ſame kind of Office in the 
Church, ſhould be called the deviſing a new 1 of Churches. 
But Mr. B. runs upon this perpetual miſtake, that our Engliſh Epiſ- 
copacy is not a- ſucceſſion to the Ordinary part of the Apoſtolical Power in 
governing Churches; but a new ſort of Epiſcopacy, not heard of in the 
ancient Church, which ſwallows up the he Power of Preſbyters, and 
leaves them only a bare name of Curates, and deſtroys the being of Pa- 
rochial Churches. But if I can make the contrary to appear from the 
Frame and Conſtitution cf this Church, I hope Mr. B. will be reconciled 
to our Epiſcopal Government, and endeavour to remove the prejudices 
he hath cauſed in Peoples minds againſt it. 
Sec. 12. Now to examine this, let us conſider two things. (I.) What 
Power is left to Preſbyters in our Church. (2.) What Authority the Bi- 
ſhops of our Church have over them. Oe, 
I. What Power is left to Preſbyters in our Church: and that may be 
conſidered two ways. 1. With reſpe& to the whole Body of this Church. 
2. With reſpe& to their particular Congregations or Chres. 8 
I. With reſpect to the whole Body of this Church : and ſo, (1. ) There 
are no Rules of Diſcpline, no Articles Dactrine, no Form of Divine | 
Service, are to be allowed or received in this Nation; but, by the Conſti- 
tution of this Church, the Preſbyters. of it have their Votes in paſſing 
them, either in Perſon, or by Proxy. For, all things of that Nature, 
are to paſs both Houſes of Convocation ; and the lower Houſe conſiſts 
wholly of Pre(byters, who repreſent the whole Preſbytery of the Nation, 
either appearing by their own Right, as many do, or as being choſen by 
the refi, from whom by Indentures they either do, or ought to receive 
Power to tranſact things in their names. And the cuſtom of this Church l 
| hath ſometimes been, for the Clergy of the Dioceſes to give limited - 
| 2 err T Proxies | 
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Proxies in particular Caſes to their Procuratort. Now I appeal to any 
man of underſtanding, whether the Clergy of this Church 8 
whole Power ſwallowed up by the Biſhops, when yet the Biſhpps have 
no power to oblige them to any Rules or Canons but by their own conſent, 
and they do freely vote in all things of common concernment to the Thurch, 
and therefore the Preſbyters are not by the Conſtitmion deprived of their 
ſhare in one of the greateſt Rights of Government, viz, in making Rule; 
for the whole Body. And in this main part of Government the Biſhops do 
nothing without the counſel of their Preſbyrers, and in this reſpect our 
Church falls behind none of the ancient Churches, which had their Cu. 
ils of Preſbyters together with their Biſhops z only, there they were ta- 
ken /ingly in every City, and here they are combined together in Provin- 
cial Synods;, model'd according to the Laws of the Nation. And when 
the whole Body of Doctrine, Diſcipline, and ahh, of 4 are thus agreed up- 
„ | on by a general: conſent, there ſeems to be far leſs need of the particu- 
3 lar Councils of Preſbyters to every Biſhop, ſince both Biſhops and Preſby- 
I, ter are now under fixed Rules, and are accountable for the breach of 
5 Can. 31, & them. (2.) In giving Orders; by the Rules of this Church four Preſby- 
5 my ters are to aſſiſt the Biſhop, and to examine the Perſons to be ordained, 
(or the Biſhop in their preſence) and afterwards 70 join in the laying on 
F hands upon the Perſons ordained. And is all this nothing but to be 
the Biſhop's Curates, and to officiate in ſome of his Chapels ? 

2. As to their particular charges, one would think thoſe who make 

this objection, had never read over the Office of Ordination, for therein, 

(I.) For the Epiſtle is read the Charge given by Saint Paul to the Elders 
at Miletus, Acts 20. or the third Chapter of the firit Epiſtle to Timothy; 
concerning the Office of a Biſhop, * What a great 1mpertinency had both 

theſe been, if the Preſbyter's Power had been quite ſwallowed up by the 
Biſhop's? But it hence appears, that our Church looked on the Elders 

at Epheſus, and the Biſhop in Timothy to be Preſbyters, as yet under the 
care and government of the Apoſtles, or ſuch as they deputed for thay 

Office, ſuch as Timothy and Titus were. Which I ſuppoſe is the true 
meaning of Saint Jerome, and many other doubtful Paſſages of Anti- 

quity, which relate to the community of the names of Biſhop and Preſby- 
ter, while the Apoſtles governed the Church themſelves. And at this 
time Timothy being appointed to this part of the Apoſtolical Office of 
Government, the Biſhops mentioned in the Epiſtle. to him, may well 
enough be the ſame with the Preſbyters in the Epiſtle to Titus, who was 
appointed to ordain Elders in every City, Titus 1. 5. (2.) In the Biſhop's 
Exhortation to them that are to be ordained,” he ſaith, Now we exbort 

you in the name of the Lord Feſus Chriit, to have in-remembranceinto how 

high a dignity, and to how chargeable an Office ye be called, that is to 

5 ſay, the Meſſengers and Watchmen, the Paſtors and Stewards of the Lord, 
to reach, to premoniſh, to feed and provide for the Lord's Family, &c. haue 
always therefore printed in your remembrance, hom great a treaſure is com- 

mitted to your charge; for they be the Sheep of Chritt, which be bought with 
his death, and for whom he ſhed his Blood. The Church and Congregation 

whom you mutt ſerve is his Spouſe and Body. And if it ſhall chancethe ſame 

Church, or any Member thereof, to take any hurt or hindrance, by reaſon 9 

your negligence, you know the greatneſs of the fault, and of the horrible 

© puniſhment which will enſue, &c. Is this the language of a Church which 
deprives Preſbyters of the due care of their flocks, and makes Parochial 
Congregations to be no Churches? (3.) The perſon to be . 1 5 
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ſolemnly promiſe to give faithful diligence to miniſter the Doctrine and 
Sacraments, and the Diſcipline of | Chrift, as the Lord hath commanded, 

and as this Realm hath received the ſame, according to the Commandments of 

God, ſo that he may teach the People committed to his Cure and Charge, 

with all diligence to keep and obſerve the ſame. Here we ſee a Cure and 

Charge committed to the Preſbyters ; Preaching and Adminiſtration of Sa- 
craments required of them, and the exerciſe of Diſcipline, as far as belongs 

to them, (of which afterwards) but now in the Conſecration of a Biſbop, 

this part is left out, and inſtead of that it is ſaid, That he i called to the 
Government of the Church; and he is required to correti and puniſh ſuch as 

be unquiet,” diſobedient and criminous in his Dioceſe. So that the more par- 
ticular charge of Souls is committed to every Pæſtor over his own Flock, and 
the general care of Government and Diſcipline is committed to the Biſhop, 

as that which eſpecially belongs to his Office, as diſtinct from the other. 

Seck. 13. II. Which is the next thing to be conſidered, vis. What 
Authority the Biſbep hath, by virtue of his Conſecration, in this Church ? 

And that, I ſay, is what? Mr. B. calls the ordinary parts of the Apoſtoli- 

cal Authority, "which lies in three things, Government, Ordination and 
Cenſures. -' And that our Church did believe our Biſhops to ſucceed the 

Apoſtles in thoſe parts of their Office, I ſhall make appear by theſe 

things. (I.) In the Preface before the Book of Ordination, it is ſaid, 

That it ts evident unto all men, diligently reading Holy'Scripture, and an- 

cient Authors, that from the Apoſtles time, there have been theſe Orders 

of - Miniſters in Chriſt's Church, Biſbops,  Prieſts\ and Deacons, What is 

the reaſon that they expreſs it thus, from the Apoſtles time, rather than 

in the Apoſiles times; but that they believed, while the Apoſtles lived, 

they managed the affairs of Government themſelves; but as they with- 
drew, they did in ſome Churches ſooner, and in {ome later, as their 

gun continuance, the condition of the Churches, and the qualification of 

*zrſons were, commit the Care and Government of Churches to ſuch 

Perſons whom they appointed thereto? Of which, we have an uncon- 
trolable evidence in the Inſtances of Timothy and Titus; for the care 
of Government was a diſtin& thing from the Office of an Evangelit, and 

all their removes do not invalidate this, becauſe while the Apoſtles li- 

ved, it is probable there were no fixed Biſhops, or but few. But as 

they went off, ſo they came to be ſettled in their ſeveral Churches. And 

as this is moſt agreeable to the ſenſe of our Church, ſo it is the faireſt. 
Hypotheſis for reconciling the different Teſtzmonies of Antiquity. For . 
hereby the ſucceſſion of Biſbops is ſecured from the Apoſtles times, for 

which the Teſtimonies of Irenæus, Tertullian, Saint Cyprian, and others, 

are ſo plain; hereby room 1s left to make good all that Saint Jerome hath 

ſaid; and what Epiphanius delivers concerning the differing ſettlements 
of Churches at firſt. So that we may allow for the community of names, 
between Biſbop and Preſbyter, for a while in the Church, i. e. while the 

Apoſiles governed the Churches themſelves; but afterwards, that which 

was then part of the Apoſtolical Office, became the Epiſcopal, which hath 
continued from that time to this, by a conſtant ſucceſſion in the Church. 

(2.) Archbiſbop Whitgift ſeveral times declares, that theſe parts of the pefence of 
Apoſtolical Office ſtill remained in the Biſhops of our Church. As for this ſhe moe 
part of the Apoſtles function, ſaith he, to viſit ſuch Churches as Tere be- = Ip 18. 
fore planted, and to prouide that ſuch were placed in them, as were ver- | 
tuous and godly Paſtors, I know it remaineth ſtill, and is one of the chief - 
parts of the Biſhops function. And again, There is now no planting of f. 4u4- 


Churches, - 


4 


Churches, nor going through the whole world, there is no writing of new 
Goſpels, no propheſying of things to come, but there is governing of Churches, 
U king of them, reforming" of Paſtors, and directing of them, which is a 


. 427. portion of the Apoſtolical function. Again, Although that this part of the 


| Perpetual 
Government 


of Chriſt's 


Church, ch. 


12. p. 224 


ch. 13. 
P. 244. 


Apoſtolical Office which did confift in planting and founding f Churches 
through the whole world is ceaſed, yet the manner f Government by pla- 
cing Biſhops in every City, by moderating and governing them, by viſiting 
the Churches, by cutting off ſchiſms and contentions, by ordering Miniſters, 
remaineth ſlill, aud ſhall continue, and is in this Church in the Archviſhops 
and Biſhops, as mott meet men to execute the ſame. 9 Bilſon fully 
agrees, as to theſe particulars. ( 1.) That the Apoſtles 


the confuſion and diſorder which did ariſe through equality of Paſtors, 
did appoint at their departure certain approved men to be Biſhops. (3,) That 
theſe Biſhops did ſucceed the Apoſtles in the Care and Government of Chur- 


ches, as he proves at large, and therefore he calls their function Apoſio- 


lick. Inſtead of many others, which it were eafie to produce, I ſhall 
only add the Te/timony of King Charles I. in his Debates about Epiſcopa- 
cy, who underſtood the Conſtitution of our Church as well as any Bi 


in it, and defended it with as clear and as ſtrong a Reaſon. In his third 


Paper to Henderſon, he hath theſe words, Where you find a Biſhop and 
Preſbyter in Scripture to be one and the ſame, (which 1 deny to be always 
ſo) it is inthe Apoſtles times; now I think to prove the Order of Biſvops 
ſucceeded that of the Apoſtles, and that the name was chiefly altered in 
reverence to thoſe who were immediately choſen by our Savionr. In his 


firit Paper at the Treaty at Newport, he thus ſtates the caſe about Epiſ- 


copal Government. I conceive that Lam Government is moſt conſonant ' 


ro the word of God, and of an Apoſtolical Inſtitution, as it appears by the 
Scriptures to have been practiſed by the Apoſiles themſelves, and by them 
committed and derived to particular Perſons as their ſubſtitutes or ſucceſ- 
ſors therein, (as for ordaining Preſbyters and Deacons, giving Rules con- 
cerning Chriſtian Diſcipline, and exerciſing Cenſures over Preſbyters and 


others) and hath ever ſince to theſe laft times been exerciſed by Biſhops 


extraordinary, (and ſuch thoſe things are to be judged which are neceſſa- 


therefore t 


Many other Paſſages might be pr 


in all the Churches of Chriſt, and therefore I cannot in conſcience conſeut 
to aboliſh the ſaid Government. In his Reply to the firft Anſwer of the 


Divines, he ſaith, that mere Preſbyters are Epiſoopi Gregis only, they 


have the overſight of the Flock in the duties of Preaching, Adminiſtration 
of Sacraments, publick Prayer, Exhorting, Rebuking, &c, but Biſhops are 

piſcopi Gregis & Paſtorum too, having the overſight of Flock and Pa- 
ſtors within their ſeveral Precinfis in the Ads of external Government. 
And that, although the Apoſtles had no Suctefſors in eundem gradum as to 
choſe things that were extraordinary in them, as namely the meaſure of 
their Gifts, the extent of their charge, the infallibility of their Doctrine, 
and the having ſeen Chrift in the fleſh ;, but in thoſe things that were not 


ry for the ſervice of the Church in all times, as the Office of Teaching. and 
the Power A l are) they were to haue and bad Succeſſors; and 
e learned and godly Fathers and Councils of old times, did uſu- 

ally ſtile Biſhops the Succeſſors of the e without ever ſcrupling thereut. 
uced out of thoſe excellent Papers 

to the ſame purpoſe, but theſe are ſufficient to diſcover that our Biſhops 


are looked on as Succeſſors to the Apoſtles, and therefore Mr. 2 * 
IT” ns I | hat 
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id not at fit 

commit the Chyrches to the government of Biſhops, but reſerved the chief 

power of Government in their own hands. (2 That upon experience of 
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hath no reaſon to call our Epiſcopacy. a new\deviſed ſpecies of Churches, 
and ſuch as deſtroys the berg Pani Cree in & P 
Sect. 14. 3. It now remains, that we conſider whether the reſtraint of 
Diſciplinè in our Parochial Churches -doth overthrow their Cynſtitution ? 
To make this clear, we muſt underſtand that the Diſciplinæ of the Church 
either reſpects the admiſſion of Church. members to the Holy Communion ; 
or the caſting of them out for Scandal afterwa rds. 
I. As to that part of Diſcipline which reſpects the admiſſion of Church- 
members. The Rubrick after Confirmation laith, That none ſhall be admit- 
ted to the holy Communion, until ſuch time as he be confirmed, or be ready 
and deſirous to be confirmed, Now to capacitate a perſon for Confirmation, 
it is neceſſary that he he able to give an account of the neceſſary. points of 
the Chriſtian Faith and Practice, as they are contained in the Creed, the 
Lord's-Prayer, the Ten Commandments and the Church Catechiſm ;, and of 
his ſufficiency herein the Parochial Miniſter ate JG: For he is ei- 
ther to bring or ſend in writing, with bis hand ſubſcribed thereunto, the 
names of all ſuch perſons within his Pariſh, as he ſball think fit to be pre- 
ſented to the Biſbop to be confirmed. Now, if this were ſtrictly obſerved 
(and the Church is not reſponſible for mens neglect) were it not ſuffici- 
ent for the ſatisfaction of men as to the adnuſſion of Church-members to 
the Lord's Supper? And I do not fee, but the Objections made againſt 
the Diſcipline of this Church might be removed, if the things allowed 
and required by the Rules of it, were duly practiſed; and might attain 
to as great prerity, as is ever pretended to by the Separate Congregations, 
who now find ſo much fault for our want of , Diſcipline. For, even the 
burches of New-England do grant, that the Infant ſeed of Confederate vi- Sd 4 
{ible Believers are members of the ſame Church with their Parents, and lund am 


| nd con- 
when grown up are perſonally under the Watch, Diſcipline and Government cerning the 


of that Church. And, that Infants baptized bave a right to farther privi- e 
leges, if they 2 qualified for them. And the main of theſe qualifi- 1662. 
cations are, underſtanding the Doctrine of Faith, and publickly profeſſng 
their aſſent thereto, not ſcandalous in life, and ſolemnly owning the Cove- 
nant befor? the Church. Taking this for the Paptiſmel Covenant, and not 
their Church Covenant, our Church owns the ſame thing, only it is to. be 
done before the Biſhop inſtead of their Congregation. But the Miniſter is 
to be judge of the qualifications, which Mr. Baxter himſelf allows in this garter f 
caſe. Who grants the Profeſſion of Faith to be a Condition of Right be- Confirma- 
fore the Church; and then adds, that ſuch profeſſion is to be tried, judged 55 fo. 
and approved by the Paſtors of the Church ta-whoſe Office it belongs; be- 
cauſe to Miniſters as ſuch the Keys of the Kingdom of Heaven are com- 
mitted, and they are Stewards of God's Houſe, &c. which he there 
proves at large by many Arguments. But he complains of the old careleſs. , 
practice of this excellent duty of Confirmation. This is a thing indeed to 
be lamented, that it is too haſtily and curſorily performed: but let the 
fault then be laid, where it ought to be laid ; not upon the Church, whoſe 
Rules are very good, but upon thoſe perſons in it who ſlubber over ſo im- 
portant a Duty. But is it not more becoming Chriſtians in a peaceable 
and orderly manner to endeavour to retrieve ſo excellent a means for the 
Reformation of our Parochial Churches; than peeviſhly to complain of 
the want of Diſcipline, and to reject Communion with our Church on that 
account? And 1 hall deſire Mr. Baxter to conſider his own words, That 
the practice of” ſo much Diſcipline, as we are agreed in, is a hkelier way to, "My 
bring us to agreement in the reſt, than all our diſputings will do 3 it. 
, ea, 
1 


163. 
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Yea, Mt. Barter grants, That the Presbyters of our Church have by the 
Rubrick the Trial and Approbation of thoſe, that are ſent to the Biſhop fur 

p. 262 Confirmation; and that the Doctrine and Practice of the Church of England, 


i for the Power of 'Presbyters herein as far as they could defire. This is a 
very fair confeſſion, and ſufficient to make it appear that our Diaceſan 
Epiſcopacy doth not overthrow the Power of Presbyters, as to this part 
of Diſcipline which concerns admiſſion of Church-members to the C. 
munion. 

Sect. 15. 2. As to that part of Church Diſcipline which reſpects the 
re jecting thoſe for Scandal, who have been Church: members. In caſe 


Kubrick u of open and publick Scandal, our Church doth allow if not require the 


nion, 


Defence of 
the Plea, 


P. 58. 


fore Connu- Parochial Miniſter to call and advertiſe ſuch a one that is guilty of it in 75 


wiſe not to come to the Lord's Table, until he hath openly declared himſe if 
to have truly repented and amended his forme naughty hfe, that the Con- 
gregation may thereby be ſatisfied, which before was offended. And in caſe 
the offender continue obſtinate, he may repel him from the Communion ;, but 
ſo, that after ſuch repelling,* be give an account to the Ordinary within 
i4 days; and the Ordinary M then to proceed according to the Canon. 
Here is plainly: a Power granted to put back any Scandalous Offender 
from the Sacrament, whoſe faults are {o notorious as to give offence to the 
Congregation; but it is not an abſolute and unaccountable Power, but the 
Miniſter 1s obliged to give account thereof within a limited time to the 
Ordinary. Now wherein 1s it that our Dioceſan Epiſcopacy deſtroys the 
being of Parochial Churches for want of the Power of Diſcipline 2 Is it 
that they have not Power to exclude men, whether their faults be Scan- 
dalous to the Congregation or not? Or is it, that they are bound to juſti- 
fie what they do, and to proſecute the Perſon for thoſe faults for which 
they put him back from the, Communion £ Or is it, that they have not 
Power to proceed to the preater Excommunication, that being reſerved 
to the Biſhop, upon full hearing of all parties concerned? But as long as 
by the Conſtitution of our Church every Miniſter in his Pariſh hath power 
to keep back notorious Offenders, it will be impoſſible to prove from other 
circumſtances that the being of our Churches is deſtroyed by our Dioceſan 
Epiſcopacy. Mr. B. ſaith, that if it could be proved, that the leſſer ex- 
communication out of our Aras Congregations were allowed to the Pa- 
riſh Miniſters, it would balf reconcile him to the Engliſh ſort of Prelacy; 
but F it be ſo, he hath been in a ſleep theſe 50 years, that could never 
hear or read of any ſuch thing. lt is ſtrange, in all this time, he ſhould 
never read or conſider the 26 Canon, which faith, that no Miniſter ſhall 
in any wiſe admit any one of his Flock, or under his care to the Commu- 
nion of the Lord's Supper, who is notoriouſly known to live impenitently in 
any ſcandalous Sin. This is not in the Reformatio Legum Eccle/raſtica- 
rum, which he mentions as an abortive thing, publiſhed by John Fox, 
(which laſt any one that hath ſeen them, knows to be 2 miſtake) not in 


Dr. Mocket's Book which was burnt +, yet not ſo deſtroyed, but with ſome 


diligence he might have ſeen it ( but it was for nothing of this kind, 
that Book underwent fo ſevere a cenſure; as Mr. B. inſinuates; but for 
ſeeming to incroach too much on the King's Prerogative.) But I appeal 
ro what · Mr. B. calls the Authorized Church Canons; which I think are 
plain in this caſe. - But Mr. B. faith, this is not the leſſer excommunication, 
but a temporary ſuſpenſion of the Minifters own Act in delivering the Sa- 
crament to ſuch perſons. Let Mr. B. call it by what name he pleaſeth ; 
this is certain, the Miniſter is impowered, is required to do this; the 
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queſtion then is, whether this he not ſuch à Cenſure of the Church, as 
to ſuſpend notorious Offenders from the Sacrament; and that within the 
Power of the Parochial Miniſter ? I grant, this is not the leſer excommus 
nication, according to the Uſe of this Church, for that ſuppoſeth the ſen- 
tence paſſed; and is ſo called by way of diſtinction from the greater pro- 
nounced by the Biſbop in Perſon, upon extraordinary occaſions. But yet 
it is a Church. cenſure upon Offenders, and was accounted a ſort of qe. 
minication by the Ancient Church; for thoſe who were in the ſtate of 
Penitents were then ſaid to be under a kind of excommunication ; as ap- 
pears by ſeveral paſſages in St. Auguſtin, produced by Spalatenſis to this xp, 108. 
purpoſe, vis, to prove that there was a penitential excommunication. But Poſt collar. 
Mr. B. quotes Alhaſpineus to ſhew that the old Excommunication did ſbut © onus 
perſons out from all other Church-communion as well as the Sacrament. Which Spalat. 1. 5. 
is very true of the greater Excommunication ; but beſides this there were © 9 
other Cenſures of the Church upon Offenders, whereby they were ſuſ- 

pended from full Communion ;, but not debarred the hopes of it upon ſa- 
7isfaftion given. Theſe were {aid to be in the tate of Penitents. It was Albaſpia. 
a favour to the excOmmunicated to be brought into this ate ; and others . 2. c. 4. 
were never allowed to hope to be reſtored to Communion ; others only on 

their death- beds; others according to the natute and degrees of their Re- 
pentance ;, of which thoſe were left to be Judges, who were particularly 
intruſted with the care of the Penicents, Albaſpineus grants that as lon 

as men remained Penitents they were actually deprived of the Privileges of 
Church-comminion; but he ſaith, the Penitents were in a middle flate be- 
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Law : The queſtion then comes to this, whether the obligation to 
admoniſh-publickly an Offender, or to deny him the Sacrament, if he 
will come to it, be ſo great as to bear him out in the violation of a 
Law z made by publick Authority, with a deſign to preſerve our Re- 
ligion? But my deſign is only to ſpeak to this caſe, ſo far as the Church 
is concerned in it. JI Db e e non 

Sect. 16. If it be ſaid, that notwithſtanding this, the neglect and abuſe 
of Diſcipline among 1s are too great to be quſtified, and to notorious to. be 

concealed; I anfwer. © + Bi e e 

1. That 1s not our queſtion, but whether our Parochial Churches 
have loſt their being for want of the Power of Diſciplines and whe- 
ther the Species of our Churches be changed by Dioceſan Epiſcopacy ? 

which we have ſhewed ſufficient Reaſon to deny. And what other 4- 

buſes have crept in, ought in an orderly way to be reformed, and no 
good Man will deny his aſſiſtance in at. | 

2. It is far eaſier to ſeparate, or complain for want of Diſcapline, than 
of Confirm. to find out a due toy to reſtore it. No Man hath more ſet out the al- 
dtim, p. moſt inſuperable difficulties which attend it, than Mr. Baxter hath 
174, &. done ; eſpecially in that, it will provoke and exaſperate thoſe moſt who 
ſtand in need of it; and be moſt likely to do good on thoſe who need 

it Ieaft. 20 
3. The caſe of our Churches now, is very different from that of the 
Churches in the Primitive times. For, the great Reaſon of Diſcipline is 
not, that for want of it the Conſciences of Fellow-communicant.s would 
be deſiled ( for to aſſert that, were Donatiſin) but that the honowr of a 
Chriſtian Society may be maintained. If then the Chriſtian Magiſtrates 
do take care to vindicate the Church s honour by due puniſhment of Scan- 
aulous Offenders, there will appear fo much leſs neceſſity of reſtoring 
| the ſecurity of the ancient Diſcipline. To which purpoſe theſe words 
tis die- Of the Royal Martyr King Charles I. are very conſiderable. <. But 
fty's fnal d his Majeſty ſeeth no neceſſity that the Biſhops challenge to the Power 
2 „“ of Furiſdiction ſnould be at all times as large as the exerciſe there- 
at New. © of at ſome times appeareth to have been; the exerciſe thereof being 
port, n. 4, variable according to the various conditions of the Church in diffe- 
rent times. And therefore his Majeſiy doth not believe that the 
* gHiſbops under Cbriſtiun Princes do challenge inch an amplitude of 
.* Furiſdiction to belong unto them in reſpect of their Epiſcopal Office 
* preciſely, as was exerciſed in the Primitive times, by Biſhops before 
the days of Conſtantine. The reaſon of the difference being evident, 
* « that in thoſe former times under Pagan Princes, the Church was 2 
« diftin& body of it ſelf, divided from the Gommonwealth, and ſo was to 
be governed by its own Rules and Rulers; the Biſhops therefore o 
'< thoſe times, though they had no outward coercive power over Mens 

x «© }Perſons or Eftates, yet in as much as every Chriſtian Man when he 
F became a Member of the Church, did %% facto, and by that his oun 
. voluntry Act put himſelf under their Government, they exerciſed a 

very large Power of Juriſdiction in ſpiritilalibus, in making Eceleſe- 

d aſtioul (anans, receiving accuſations, converting the accuſed, exami- 
e ning Witneſſes, judging of Crimes, excluding ſuch as they found 
„ guilty of Scundalous offences from the Lord's Supper, enjoyning Pe- 
nances upon them, caſting them out of the Church, receiving them 

- * again upon their Repentance, G. And all this they exerciſed as 
* well over Preſbyters as others. But after that the (urch under 
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« Chriſtian Princes began to be incorporated into the Commonwealth, 


« whereupon there muſt of neceſſity follow a complication of the Civil 
« and Eccleſiaſtical Power, the Juriſdiction of Biſhops (in the outward 
« exerciſe of it) was ſubordinate unto, and limitable by the Supreme 
« Civil Power, and hath been, and is at this day, ſo acknowledged by 
* the Biſhops of this Realm. 

4. The due exerciſe of Diſcipline is a work of ſo much prudence and 
difficulty, that the greateſt Zealots for it, have not thought it fit to be 
truſted in the hands of every Parochial Miniſter, and his particular Con- 


gregation. Calvin declares, that he never thought it convenient that e- Ci: 


very Miniſter ſhould have the power of Excommunication : Not only becauſe 
of” the invidiouſneſs of the thing, and the danger of the example; but 
becauſe of the great Abuſes and Tyranny it may ſoon fall into, and be- 
cauſe it was contrary to the Apoſtolical Practice. And to the ſame pur- 
pole, Bezg delivers his judgment, who likewiſe gives this account of 


Ep. 135. 


the Diſcipline of Geneva, that the Parochial Miniſters and Elders pro- gez. Eg. ac. 


ceed no farther than Admonition; but in caſe of Contumacy they certify 
the Preſbytery of the City which fits at certain times and hears all 
Cauſes relating to Diſcipline, and as they judge fit either give admonition, 
or proceed to ſuſpenſion from the Lord's Supper; or, which is a rare 
caſe, and when no other remedy can prevail, they go on to publick Ex- 
communication. Where we ſee, every Parochial Church is no more 
truſted with the Power of Diſcipline than among us; nay, the Mini- 
ſter here. hath no power to repel, but all that he can do there is zo 
admoniſh; and how come then their Parochial Churches to be true, and 
not ours? Beſides, why may not our Minifters be obliged to certify 


the Biſhop, as well as theirs to certify the Preſbytery 2 ſince in the Codex Zc- 


African Churches the matter of Diſcipline was ſo {much reſerved to the 
Biſhop, Mt a Preſbyter had no power to receive 40 Penitent into the Com- 
munion f the Church without the advice and Jiredion of the Biſhop +, 
and Saint Auguſtin propoſed it, that whoſoever received one that declined 
the judgment of his own Biſhop, ſhould undergo the ſame cenſure which 
that perſon deſerved and it was allowed by the Council, Alipius, 


cleſ. Afric. 
c. 6,7, 9343+ 


Saint Auguſtin's great Friend and Legat of the Province of Numidia, c. 10- 


propoſed the caſe of a Preſbyter under the cenſure of bis Biſnop, who out 


F pride and vain-glory ſets up a ſeparate Congregation in oppoſition to the 


Order of the Church; and he deſired to know the judgment of the Council © — 


about it; and they unanimouſly determined that he was guilty of Schiſm, 
and ought to be anathematized, and to loſe bis place. And this was the 


Judgment even of the African Biſhops, for whom Mr. Baxter profeſſeth 


greater reverence than for any others; and faith, their Councils were the 
beft in the world ;, and commends their Canons for very good about Diſ- 
cipline. But he pretends that a Biſhop's Dioceſe there, was but like 


one of our Pariſhes, which I have already refuted at large, by ſhewing . 


that there were places at a conſiderable diſtance under the care of the 
Biſhops, So that the bringing the full power of Diſcipline into every Pa- 
rochial Church, is contrary to the practice of Antiquity, as well as of 
the Reformed Churches abroad, which plead moſt for Diſcipline ;, and 
would unavoidably be the occaſion of great and ſcandalous diſor- 


ders, by the ill management of the Power of Excommunication ;, as was 


moſt evident by the Separariſts when they took this Sword into their 
hands, and by their fooliſh and paſſionate, and indiſcreet uſe of it, 
brought more diſbonour upon their Churches, than if they had never 


* 
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Meddle with it at all. And in ſuch a matter, where the honour of the 


Chriſtian Society is the chief thing concerned, it becomes wiſe Men to 
conſider what tends moſt to the promoting of that; and whether the 
good, Men promiſe themſelves by Diſcipline, will countervail the 
Schiſms and Contentions, the heart-burnings, and animoſities which 
would follow the Parochial exerciſe of it. The diſſenting Brethen in 
their Apologetical Narration do ſay, That they had the fatal Miſcar- 


riages and Shipwrecks of the Separation, as Land-marks to forewarn 


them of the Rocks and Shelves they ran upon; and therefore they ſay | 
they never exerciſed the Power of Excommunication. For they ſaw plainly, 


they could never hold their People together if they did; ſince the ex- 
communicated Party would be ſure to make Friends enough, at leaſt to 
make breaches among them and they holding together by anatual 


conſent, ſuch Ruptures would ſoon break their Churches to pieces. Be- 


ſides, this would be thought no leſs than ſetting up an Arbitrary Court 


of Fudicature in every Pariſh ;, becauſe there are no certain Rules to 


proceed by; no ſtanding determination what thoſe fins and faults are, 
which ſhould deſerve excommunication ;, no method of trials agreed upon; 
no ſecurity againſt falſe Witneſſes ; no limitation of Cauſes; no libert 
of Appeals, (if Parochial Churches be the only inſtituted Churches, as 
Mr. Baxter affirms: ) beſides multitudes of other inconveniences, 
which may be -eafily foreſeen; ſo that I do not queſtion, but if 
Mr. Baxter had the management of this Parochial Diſcipline in any one 
Pariſh in London, and proceeded by his own Rules, his Court of 
Diſcipline would be cried out upon in a ſhort time, as more arbitrary 
and tyrannical, than any Biſhop's Court this day in England : Let any 
one therefore judge, how reaſonable it is for him to overthrow the being 
of our Parochial Churches, for want of that, which being ſet up accord- 
ing to his own Principles, would deſtroy the Peace and Un if not 
the very being, of any Parochial Church whatſoever. 

5. That want of Diſcipline, which is in Parochial Churches, was ne- 
ver thought by the moſt zealous Non-conformiſts of old, deſtructive to the 
Being of them. Of which I have already produced the Teſtimonies of 
Cartwright, Hilderſham, Giffard and many others. N 

Sect. 17. And ſuppoſing all perſons left to the judgment of their 
own Conſciences, as to their own fitneſs for the Holy Communion, we 
may obſerve theſe things; which may ferve towards the vindication of 


our Parochial Churches. | e 


(I.) That the greateit Offenders do generally excommunicate them- 
ſelves; not daring to venture upon fo hazardous a thing, as they ac- 
count the Holy Communion to be, for fear of the damnation following 
rmworthy receiving. So that, the moſt conſtant Communicants, are the 
moſt picus and ſober and devout. Chriſtians. 

(2.) That if any ſuch do voluntarily come, it is upon ſome great 
awakenings of Conſcience; ſome freſb Reſolutions they made of amend- 
ment of life; after ſome dangerous ſickneſs, or under ſome great 
affliction; when they are beſt inclined, and have ſtrong convictions, 
and hope for greater ſtrengtb of Grace againſt the power of Tempta- 
tions. So that whether this Sacrament be a converting Ordinance. or 
not, by God's Inſtitution, yet the preparation and diſpoſition of Men's 
Minds before it, puts them into the fitteſt capacity for Divine Grace; 
if they be not looked on as the effects of it. 
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(3.) That it is no prejudice to the benefit of this Holy Sacrament 
to thoſe who are well prepared, if thoſè who are not, do come to it; 
any more than in joining in Prayer or Thankſgiving with them. And if 
the preſence of ſuch perſons who deſerve excommunication and are not 
excommunicated, do overthrow the being of a Church; then Chriſt and 
his Diſciples did not make a Church, when Judas was preſent with 
them ; as in probability he was, at his laſt Supper. At leaſt, if this 
kind of Difcipline had been ſo neceſſary, it would never have been left 
ſo doubtful, as it is by the Evangeliſts; ſince it had been neceſſary for 
the information of the Chriſtian Church, to have ſet it down expreſly ; 
not only that he was not preſent, but that he ought not to be; and 
therefore was cait ont before. 

( 4-) That ſeveral Preſbyterian Churches for many years had no Diſ- 
cipline at all among them; nor ſo much as the Lord's Supper admini- 
ſtred. And were theſe true Churches all that while, and are not ours 
ſo now? Nay Mr. Baxter faith, That ſome Non-conformiſts haue theſe lea fo 
ſeventeen or eighteen years forborn to baptize, or. adminiſter the Lord's Lede 
Supper, or to be Paſtors of any Churches. Now I would fain know, 2e Sem. 
what Churches theſe Men are of > Some or other they muſt own, if 
they be Chri/itans ; New Churches they have not, they ſay; either then 
they muſt own our Churches to be true, notwithſtanding the defect of 
Diſcipline, or theyamuſt be of no Church at all. 

(5-) That our Church is but in the fame condition, the Church of 
Conſtantinople and other Churches were in, when Ne&arius changed 

the Diſcipline of it, or rather took it quite away. For, the Pæniten- 
tiary, whom he removed for the ſcandal given, was the Perſon whoſe 
buſineſs it was to look after the Diſcipline of the Church, and to ſee 
that all known Ofenders performed the Penance enjoined them, for 
ſatisfaction of the Church. And, the conſequence of it Socrates ſaith 
was, That every one was left to the judgment of his own Conſcience, as to 
the participation of” the Holy Myſteries. And this Socrates faith, he had Socr. 1. 3. 
from Eudemon himſelf, who gave the Counſel to Nectarius to take that c. 15. 
Office away; which was accordingly done; and no more reſtored, ſaith 
Sozomen ; The conſequence whereof was, ſaith he, that every one 802 l. 
went to the Lord's Table, ws ay cauny ouvaSen N Fauppay veils, as his c. 16. 
Conſcience gave him leave, and as he was aſſured in his own mind. And 
this example of Nectarius was ſoon followed in other Churches, ſaith * 
Sozomen ;, and ſo the Diſcipline of the Church decayed. But I hope all 
thoſe Churches did not loſe their being, by the loſs of Diſcipline. And 
ſo much in vindication of our Dioceſan Church Gonernment. | PE” 
Sect. 18. I now come to the National Conſtitution of our Church. 
By the Church of England, I ſaid, © We meant that Society of Chriſtian Serm2.15. 
« People which in this Nation are united under the ſame Profe/fion of 
« Faith, the ſame Laws of Government, and Rules of Divine Worſhip. 
« And that this was a very confiſtent and true notion of our National 
« Church, I proved from the firſt notion of a Church, which is a So- 
« ciety of Men united together for their Order and Government accord» 
<« ing to the Rules of Chriſtian Religion. And ſince, the loweſt kind of 
<« that Society, vis. Congregations for Worſhip, are called Churches ; 
« ſince the largeſt Society of all Chriſtians is accounted a true Catholick 
* Church ; and both from their union and conſent in ſome. common 
thing; I ſaid I did not underſtand why a National Soctety agreeing 
together in the ſame Faith, and under the ſame Government and Di 
33 . | | « ciplne, | 
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ee cipline, might not be as truly and properly a Church, as any particu- 
« lay Congregations? Becauſeè the narrowneſs or largeneſs of extent doth 
te not alter the nature of the thing: The Aingdom of France being as 
« truly a Kingdom, as the ſmall Kingdom of Tvetor: And as ſeveral 
te Families make one Kingdom, ſo ſeveral leſſer Churches make one Na. 
c tional, And that this notion was not diſagreeing with the impor- 
« tance of the word *Exx2yaiz, I ſhewed, that at Athens, from whence 
ce the word was taken, it did comprehend in it all the ſeveral Tribes 
c when met together, although every one of thoſe Tribes in its parti- 
| & cular Aſſembly might be an *ExxAyoia too; and from thence in the 
a « fiyſt Ages of the Chriſtian Church, the name of a Church compre- 
« hended in it the Eccleſiaſtical Governours and People of whole Cities, 


“ united together under one civil Government and the ſame Rules of. 

« Religion, This is the ſubſtance of what I delivered upon this ſub- 

je&; againſt which all my Adverſaries have ſomething to ſay, though 

not with equal ſtrength, clearneſs, or temper. Dr. Owen faith, 

Vindicat. of (I.) That ſince I make National Churches to begin with the diſſolution 
Non con: of the Roman Empire, it fell out a great awhile after the firit Inſtitution 
fm. 5. 16. f Churches, and therefore they are not concerned in it : becauſe be ſup- 
poſeth Congregational Churches to be entire Churches of Chriit's Inſtitution, 

and therefore to have a juſt right to govern and reform themſelves, inde- 
pendently as to any National Conſtitution, To which I anſwer, that if 

the Churches of Chris Inſtitution be not limited to particular Congre- 
gations, as I have already proved, then the gradual increaſe of Churches, 

till they came to be National, doth not alter any Inſtitution of Chriſt; 

and conſequently the Power of thoſe Churches muſt limit and determin 

that of particular Congregations; or elſe nothing but diſorder and con- 

fuſion will follow, if every Congregation may have a ſeveral Rule of 


any ſuperior Church Authority. Which 1s all one, as to ſuppoſe that 

every Family may govern it ſelf, becauſe a Kingdom is made up of Fa- 
milies, without any reſpect to the Laws and Conſtitution of a Kingdom. 

2 17. No, faith Dr. O. the caſe is not the ſame. For God never appointed 
that there ſhould be no other Government but that of Families, And 
where hath he appointed that there ſhould be no other Churches but 
particular Congregations £ But God by the Light and Law of Nature, 

by the ends and uſe of the Creation of Man, by expreſs Revelation in his 
Word, bath by bis own Authority, appointed and approved other ſorts of 

Civil Government. So ſay I, that God by the Light and Law of Reaſon, 

| by. the ends and ſe of a Chriſtian Society, by expreſs Inſtitution of the 
| Apoſtolical Function in the care and Government of many Churches did 
declare, 'that he did appoint and approve other ſorts of Church Govern- 

ment beſides that of particular Congregations. For, if God upon the 
diſperſion of the Nations after the Flood, had appointed twelve Princes 

to have ruled the People in their ſeveral diſperſions, it had been a plain 
demonſtration he did not - intend the ſeveral Families to have a di- 

ſtinct and independent Power within themſelves; but that they ought to 

be governed according to their appointment; ſo in the caſe of Churches; 

ſince Chriſt did appoint ' twelve Apoſtles to plant, ſettle and govern 
Churches, and ſet up Rulers in them, but ſtill under their Authority, 


1 ſettled with an entire power of governing themſelves ? But as in the 


- 


ec and therefore might by parity of Reaſon be extended to many Cities 


Worſhip and Do&rine of Faith, without being liable to an account to 


Can any thing be plainer, than that theſe. particular Churches were not 


former 
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former caſe, if we ſuppoſe thoſe twelve Princes ta have led out their ſe- 


veral Diviſions, and to have placed them in convenient Seate, and given 
them general Rules for governing themſelves in Peace and Order under 
ſuch as they ſhould appoint, and as they found themſelves decaying, 
ſhould nominate ſo many Succeſſors as they thought fit for the ruling the 


ſeveral Colomes, were they not then obliged to ſubmit to ſuch Governors 2 


Without breaking in pieces into ſo many Families, every Maſter, govern- 
ing his family by himſelf ; which would certainly ruin and deſtroy, them 
all; becauſe they could not have ſtrength and union to defend themſel ves. 
So it is again in the caſe of Churches, the Apoſtlcs planted them, and ſet- 


led ſuch Officers in them as were then fit to teach and govern them, ſtill 


reſerving the main care of Government to themſelves; but giving excel- 
lent Rules of Charity, Peace, Obedience and Submiſſion to Governours ; 
and as they withdrew from particular Churches (within ſuch a precinct, 
as Crete was) they appointed ſome, whom they thought fit to take care 
of all thoſe Churches, and to conſtitute inferior Officers to teach and rule 
them; and therefore in this caſe, here is no more independency in particular 
Congregations, than in the other, as to private Families; which is as 
contrary to the general deſign of the Peace and Unity of Chriſtians, and 
their mutual preſervation and defence, as in the former caſe. In which, 
we believe the civil Government to be from God, although no Monarch 
can now derive. his Title from ſuch Princes at the firſt diſperſion; and 
would it not then ſeem unreaſonable to queſtion the ſucceſſion of Biſbops 
from the Apoſtles, when the matter of fact is atteſted by the moſt early, 
knowing, honeſt and impartial Witneſſes * Laſtly, as in the former caſe, 
ſeveral of thoſe lefſer Princes might unite themſelves together by joint- 
conſent for their common intereſt and ſecurity, and becomeone Kingdom : 
ſo in the latter caſe ; ſeveral Biſbops with the Churches under them, 
might for promoting the common ends of, Chriſtianity, and the Peace and 
eſtabliſhment of their Churches, join together under, the ſame common 
bonds and become one National Church which being intended for the 
good of the whole ſo united, and no ways repugnant to the deſign of 
the Inſtitution, and not uſurping upon the Rights of others, nor aſſuming 


more thin can be managed, as an be,], Paſtor muſt do; will appear 


to be no ways repugnant to any particular command or general Rules of 


the Goſpel, as the Pope's challenge of univerſal Dominion over the Church 


is. Which I therefore mention that any one may ſee, that the force of 
this Reaſoning will never juſtifie the Papal Uſurpations, & 
But ſaith Dr. O. National Provincial Churches muſt firſt be proved of 
Chriſt's Inſtitution, before they can be allowed to have their power given 
them by Feſus Chriſt, And yet in the caſe of Congregational Churches, 
he faith there ig no need of any poſitive Rule or direction; for the Nature 
of the thing it ſelf, and the duty of men with reſpett to the end of ſuch 


Churches, is ſuſjucient for it. And this is as much as we plead in behalf 
of National Churches, viz. What the natureof a Chriſtian Society, and the 


duty of men with reſpett to the end it doth require. For, whatever 
tends to the ſupport of Religion, to the preſerving Peace and Unity among 
Chriſtians, to the preventing dengerotis Errors and endleſs cunfuſions, from 
the very nature of the thing, and the end of a Chriſtian Society becomes a 
Duty. For the general Rules of Government lay an obligation upon men 
to uſe the beſt means for advancing the ends of it. It being then taken 
for granted among all Chriſtians, 1. That Chriſt is the Author or foun- 


der of this Society which we call the Church 3 2, That he deſigns the 
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continuance and preſervation of it; 3. That the beſt way of its preſer- 
vation is by an Union of the members of it; provided the Union be ſuch 
as doth not overthrow the ends of it: We may reaſonably infer," that 
whatever tends to promote this Union, and to prevent any notable in- 
conveniences or miſchiefs which may happen to it, is within the deſign 
of the firſt Inſtitution; although it be not contained in expreſs words. 
Set. 19. We are now therefore to conſider, whether /ngle (ongrega- 
tions diſperſed and diſunited over a Nation; or a combination of them to- 
gether under ſome common bonds as to Faith, Government and Worſhip, be 
the more likely way to promote Religion, to ſecure the Peace and Tran- 
quillity of a Church, 1 l 
Let us then compare theſe two Hypotheſes together in point of Rzaſon, 

as to theſe ends. | rods en, 

In the Congregational way, there may be as many Religions as Churches. 

I do not ſay there are, but we are arguing now upon what may be, from 

the nature of the thing. Suppoſing then every Congregation to have an 

entire and unaccountable Power within it felf; what hinders but of ten 
Congregations one may be of Socinians, another of Papiſts, another of 
Arians, another of Quakers, another of Anabaptiſts, &c. and it may be 

no two of them of the fame mind. But if they be, it is mere chance 

and good hap; there being no obligation upon them to have any more 

than mural forbearance towards each other. Let now any rational man 

judge, whether it appear probable, that ſo looſe and fhatter'd a Govern- 

ment as this is, ſhould anſwer the obligation among Chriſtians, to ule the 

beſt and moſt effectual means to preſerve the Faith once delivered to the 

Saints, and to uphold Peace and Unity among Chriſtians? But ſuppoſing 

all theſe ſeveral Congregations united together under ſuch common bonds, 

that the Preacher is accountable to ſuperiors; that none be admitted but 

ſuch as own the true Faith, and promiſe obedience ; that publick legal Cen- 

ſures take hold upon the difiurbers of the Church's Peace: here we 

have a far more effectual means according to Reaſon for upholding true 
Religion among us. And that this is no mere Theory, appears by the ſad 
experience of this Nation, when upon the breaking of the bonds of our 
National Church- Government, there came ſuch an overpowring inundation 

of Errors and Schifſms among us, that this Age is like to ſmart under the 

{ad effects of it. And in New-England, two or three men, as Williams, 

Gorton and Clark. diſcovered the apparent weakneſs of the Independant 
Government : which being very material to this buſineſs, I ſhall give a 

brief account of it as to one of them. Mr. Roger Williams was the Tea- 

cher of a Congregational Church at Salem, and a man in very good eſteem 

williams as appears by Mr. Cotton Letter to him: he was a great admirer of the 
bis Anpeer pterity of the New-England Churebes, but being a thinking man, he pur- 
Letter, p. 1, ſued the principles of that way farther than they thought fit, for he 
thought it unlawful to join with wnregenerate men in prayer, or taking an 

Oath; and that there ought to be an unlimited toleration of Opinions, SC. 

Theſe Doctrines, and ſome others of his not taking, he proceeded to Se- 
paration from them, and gathered a New Church in oppoſition: to theirs; 

this gave ſuch a diſturbance to them, that the Magiſtrates ſent for him, 

and the Miniſters reaſoned the caſe with him. He told them, be went 

pon their own grounds, and therefore they had no reaſon to blame bim. 

Mr. Cotton told him they deſerved to be puniſhed who made Separation 

among them; Mr. Williams replied, this would return upon themſelves ; 

for bad not they done the ſame as to the Churches of * In 
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ſhort, after their debates, and Mr. Williams continuing in his principles of Coron's 
Separation from their Churches a ſentence of baniſhment is decreed againſt 1 
him by the Magiſtrates, and this ſentence approved and juſtified by their liams, 5.5). 
Churches. For theſe are Mr. Cotton's words, That the increaſe of con- | 
courſe of People to him on the Lord's days in private, to a neglect or de- 
ſerting of publick Ordinances, and to the ſpreading of the Ieaven of his 
corrupt imaginations, provoked the Magiſtrates, rather than to breed a 
Winter's ſpiritual plague in the Country, to put upon him a Winter's jour- 
ney out of the Country. This Mr. Williams told them, was falling into 
the National Church way, which they diſowned ; or elſe, faith he, why 
muſt he that is baniſhed from the one, be baniſhed from the other alſo # 
And he charges them that they have ſuppreſſed Churches ſet up after the . 
Parochial way ; and although the Perſons were otherwiſe allowed to be Cotton, 
godly, to live in the ſame air withthem, if they ſet up any other Church or p. 45. 
Worſhip than what themſelves praftiſed, Which appears by the Laws of 
New-England mentioned before: and Mr. Cobbet one of the Teachers of 
their Churches, confeſſeth that by the Laws of the Country, none are to be Cobbet's 
free men, but ſuch as are members of Churches. I now appeal to any N 
man, whether theſe proceedings and theſe Laws do not manifeſtly diſ- rathe, 
cover the apparent weakneſs and inſufficiency. of the Congregational 5. 40. 47: 
way for preventing thoſe diſorders, which they apprehend to be de- 
ſtructive to their Churches? why had not Mr. Williams his liberty 
of Separation as well as they? why are no Anabaptiſts or Quakers 
permitted among them? Becauſe theſe ways would diſturb their Peace, 
and diſtract their People, and in time overthrow their Churches. - Ve 
well: but where is the entireneſs of the power of every ſingle Con- 
gregation, the mean while? Why might not the People at Salem have 
the ſame liberty as thoſe at Boſton or Plymouth £ The plain truth 18, 
they found by experience, this Congregational way would not do alone; 
without civil Sanctions, and the interpoſing of the Paſtor of other Chur- 
chen. For when Williams, and Gorton, and Clark had begun to make 
ſome impreſſions on their People, they beſtirred themſelves as much as 
poſſible to have their mouths ſtopt; and their perſons baniſhed. This 1 
do only mention, to ſhew, that where this way hath prevailed moſt, 
they have found it very inſufficient to carry on thoſe ends which them- 
ſelves judged neceſſary for the preſervation of their Religion, and of 
Peace and Unity among themſelves. And 1n their Synod at Boſton, 1662. 
the New-England Churches are come to apprehend the neceſſity of Conſo- 
ciation of Churches, in caſe of diviſions and contentions; and for the re- 
Hifying of male-adminiſtrations, and bealing of errors and ſcandals, that Symd of 
are unhealed among themſelves : For, ChriſPs care, ſay they, is for whole New-Lag- 
Churches as well as for particular perſons. Of which Conſociation they tell Defce of 
us, that Mr. Cotton drew a platform before bis death. Is ſach a Conſo- tht Sod 
ciation of Churches a Duty or not, in ſuch caſes? If not, why do they do N 
any thing relating to Church Government, for Which they have no Com- 
mand in Scripture? If there be a Command in Scripture, then there is an 
Inſtitution of a Power above Congregational Churches, It is but a ſlender 
evaſion, which they. uſe, when they call theſe only voluntary Combinations, 
for what are all Churches elſe > Only, the antecedent obligation on men 
to join for the Worthip of God makes entring into other Churches a Duty, 
and ſo the obligation lying upon Church Officers to uſe the beſt means to 
prevent or heal diviſions, will make ſuch Conſociations a Duty too. 
And therefore in fuch cafes the Nature of the thing requires an union and 
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conjunction ſuperiour to that of Congregational Churches; which is then 


moſt agreeable to Scripture and Antiquity, when the Biſhops and Preſby- 
ters join together. Who agreeing together upon Articles of Doftrine, 
and Rules of Worſhip and Diſcipline, are the National Church repreſen. 
tative; and theſe being owned and eſtabliſhed by the civil Power, and 
received by the Body of the Nation, and all perſons obliged to obſerve 
the ſame in the ſeveral Congregations for Worſhip ;,. theſe Congregations ſo 
united in theſe common bonds of Religion, make up the complete Na- 


tional Church. IE: 
Se# 20. And now I hope I may have leave to conſider Mr. Baxter's 


ſubtilties about this matter; which being ſpread: abroad in abundance of 


words to the ſame purpoſe, I ſhall reduce to theſe following heads, 
wherein the main difficulties lie. | 
1. Concerning the difference between a National Church, and a Chri- 
ſtian Kingdom. 2. Concerning the Governing Power of this National 
Church, which he calls the Conſtitutive Regent part. 3. Concerning the 
common Ties, or Rules which make this National Church. 


1. Concerning the difference between a Chriſtian Kingdom, and a Na- 


. tional Cbiuc hb. A Chriſtian Kingdom, he ſaith, they all own, but this is 
8 only equivocally called a Church, but, he ſaith, the Chriſtian Biſhops for 
1300 years, were far from believing that a Prince, or Civil Power, was 
efſemial to a Chriſtian Church, or that the Church in the comon ſenſe was 


not conſtituted of another ſort of regent part that had the Power of the 
Keys. If there be any ſuch Chriſtians in the world, that hold a- Prince 


an eſſential part of a Chriſtian Church, let Mr. Baxter confute them; 
but I am none of them, for I do believe there were Chriſtian Churches 
before Chriſtian Princes, that there are Chriſtian Churches under Chri- 
ee ſtian Princes, and will be ſuch, if there were none left. I do believe 


Power of the Power of the Keys to be a diſtinct thing, from the Office of the Civil 


the Magi Magiſtrates and if he had a mind to write againſt ſuch an opinion, he 


} f 4 . if p 8 . 
{rares a ould rather have ſent it to his learned, ſincere, and worthy Friend Lewis 


flors, 1671. du Moulin, if he had been ſtill living. But if I only mean a Chriſtian 
p. 37, 40. Kingdom, who denies it? ſaith he, IF all this confuſed ſtir be about 4 
Chriſtian Kingdom, be it known to you, that we take ſuch to be of divine 

7. 37- Command. Nay farther, if we mean all the Churches of a Kingdom aſſo- 
ciated for concord as equals, we deny it not. What is it then, that is ſo 
denied and diſputed againſt, and ſuch a flood of words is poured out 
about? It ſeems at laſt it is this, that the Nation muſt be one Church as 

united in one Sacerdotal bead, perſonal or collective, Monarchical or Ariſto- 
cratical, Before I anſwer this Queſtion, I hope I may aſk another; 

whence comes this zeal now aga iliſt a National Church £ For, when the 
Preſbyterians were 1n power, they were then for National Churches, and 
thought they proved them out ot Scriptures ; and none of theſe Subtil- 

ties about the Conſtitutive Regent part did ever perplex or trouble them. 

Ju 4 , Thus the Preſbyterian London Miniſters, 1654, made no difficulty of own- 
Evangelci ing National Churches; and particularly the Church of England, in theſe 
24 part, p. words. And if all the Churches in the world are called one Church; let 
1213 14" no man be offended if all the Congregations in England, be called the 
Church of England. But this you will ſay is by aſſociation of equal 
Churches. No, they ſay, it is when the particular Congregations of one 

Nation living under one Civil Government, agreeing in Doctrine and Mor- 


., ſhip, are governed by their greater and leſſer Aſemblies, and in this ſenſe, 


fer Church, ſay they, we aſſert a National Church. Two things, faith Mr. Hudſon, 
P. 5. | | 5 * 
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are required to make 4 National Church, 1. National agreement in the 
Same Faith and Worſhip. 2. National union in one Eccleſtaſtical body, in 
the ſame Community of Eccleſiaſtical Government, The old Non-confor- 
miſts had no fcruple about owning the Church of England, and thought 
they underſtood what was meant by it. Whence come all theſe diffi- 
culties now to be raiſed about this matter? Is the thing grown ſo much 
darker than formerly 2 But ſome mens Underſtandings are confounded 
= nice diſtinctious, and their Conſciences enſnared by needleſs Scru- 
es. "= 
| ; To give therefore a plain anſwer to the Queſtion, What we mean by 
the National Church of” England, By that 1s underſtood either, (1.) The 
Church of England diffuſrve. Or, (2.) The Church of England repreſen: 
tative. 
1, The National Church of England diffuſive, is, the whole Body of 
Chriſtians in this Nation, conſiſting of Paſtors and People, agreeing in 
that Faith, Government and Worſhip, which are eſtabliſhed by the Laws 
of this Realm. And by this deſcription any one may ſee, how eaſil 
the Church of England is diſtinguiſhed from the Papiſts on one fide, and 
the Diſſenters on the other. Which makes me continue my wonder at 
thoſe who ſo confidently ſay, they cannot tell what we mean by the Church 
of England. For was there not a Church here ſetled upon the Reforma- 
tion in the time of Edward 6. and Queen Elizabeth? Hath not the 
ſame Doctrine, the ſame Government, the ſame manner of Worſhip, con- 
tinued in this Church? ( bating only the mterruption given by its Ene- 
mies.) How comes it then ſo hard for men to underſtand ſo eaſie, ſo 
plain, ſo intelligible a thing? If all theQueſtion be, how all the Congre- 
gations in England make up this one Church? I ſay, by unity of conſent; 
as all particular Churches make one Catholick Church. If they aſk, how 
it comes to be one National Church? ] ſay, becauſe it was received by the 
common conſent of the whole Nation in Parliament, as other Laws of the 
Nation are; and 1s univerſally received by all that obey thoſe Laws: 
And this I think 1s ſufficient to ſcatter thoſe Miſts which ſome pretend 
to have before their eyes, that they cannot clearly ſee what we mean by 
the Church of England. 8 | 
2. The repreſentative Church of England, is the Biſhops and Preſtyterr 
of this Church, meeting together according to the Laws of this Realm, 
to conſult and adviſe about matters of Religion. And this is determin d 
by the allowed Canons of this Church, We do not ſay, that the Con- Ca. i395 
vocation at Weſiminſter is the repreſemative Church of England, as the 
Church of England is a National Church; for that is only repreſentative 
of this Province, there being another Convocation in the other Province; 
but the Conſent of both Convocations, is the repreſentative National Church 
of England. | 15 | | 
Sect. 21. And now to anſwer Mr. Baxter's grand difficulty, concern- 
ing the Conſlitutive Regent part of this National Church. I By, I. It pro- 
ceeds upon a falſe ſuppoſition. 2. It is capable of a plain reſolution; 
1. That it proceeds upon a falſe ſuppaſition; which is, that where- ever 
there is the true Notion of a Church, there muſt be a Conſtitutive Regent 
part, i. e, there muſt be a 7 governing Power, which is an eſſential ,,,... 
part of it. Which I ſhall prove to be falſe from Mr. Baxter himſelf; Directors, 
He aſſerts, that there is one Catholick viſible Church; and that all par- 2 Caſes; 
ticular Churches, which are headed by their particular Biſhops, or Paſtors, = * 
are parts of this univerſal Church, as a Troop is of an Army, or a City of a 09 A 
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Kingdom. If this Doctrine be true, and withal it bg neceſſary that e- 
very Church muft have a Conſtitutive Regent part as eſſential to it, then 
it unavoidably follows that there muſt be a Catholic viſible Head, to 
a -Catholick viſible Church. And ſo Mr. Baxter's Conſtitutive Regent part 
of a Church, hath done the Pohe a wonderful kindneſs, and made a 
very plauſible. Plea for his Univerſal Paſtorſhip. But there are ſome 
Men in the World, who do not attend to the advantages they give to 
Popery; fo they may vent their ſpleen againſt the Church of England, 
But doch. not Mr. Baxter ſay, that the univerſal Church is headed by 
Chriſt himſelf? I grant he doth; but this doth not remove the diffi- 


culty; for the Queſtion is about that viſible Church whereof particular 


Churches are parts; and they being viſible parts do require a wiſible 
Conſtitutive Regent part as eſſential to them; therefore the whole viſible 
Church muſt have likewiſe 2 viſible Conſflitutive Regent part, i. e. a 
viſible Head of the Church; as if a Troop hath an inferiour Officer, an 
Army muſt have a General; if a City hath a Mayor, a Kingdom muſt 
have a King, that is equally preſent and viſible as the other is. This 1s 


indeed to make a & for Catholicks, by the help of which they may 


enter and take poſſeſſion, 

2. The plain reſolution is, that we deny any neceſſity of any ſuch 
Conſtitutive Regent part, or one formal Eccleſiaſtical Head as eſſential to 
a National Church. For a National Conſent is as ſufficient to make 
a National Church; as an Univerſal Conſent to make a Catholick Church, 


But if the Queſtion be, by what way this National Conſent is to be de- 


clared? then we anſwer farther ; that by the Conſtitution of this Church, 


the Arch-biſhops, Biſhops, and Preſbyters being ſummoned by the King's 


Writ are to adviſe and declare their Judgments in matters of Religion; 


which being received, allowed and enacted by the King and three E- 
flates of the Kingdom ; there is as great a National Conſent as is re- 


Anjw. p. 346 


quired to any Law. And all Biſbops, Miniſters, and People, taken to- 
gether, who profeſs the Faith fo eſtabliſhed, and worſhip God according 
to the Rules ſo appointed, make up this National Church of England: 
which notion of a National Church being thus explained, I ſee no man- 
ner of difficulty remaining in all Mr. Baxter's Queries and Objefions 
about this matter. | 

Seck. 22. 3. That which looks moſt like a difficulty is ( 3.) con- 
cerning the common ties or Rules which make this National Church. For 
Mr. B. would know, whether by the common Rules I mean a Divine Rule 


or a mere human Rule. If it be a Divine Rule, they are of the National 


Church as well as we ;, if it be a humane Rule, how comes conſent in 
this to make a National Church 2 how come they not to be of it for not 
conſenting © bow can ſuch a conſent appear, when there are differencs a- 
mong our ſelves £ This is the ſubſtance of what he objects. To which | 
an{wer, ( 1.) Our Church is founded upon a Divine Rule, viz. the Holy 
Seriptures, which we own as the Baſis and Foundation of our Faith ; 
and according to which, all other Rules of Order and Worſhip are to 
be agreeable. ( 2.) Our Church requires a Conformity to thoſe Rules 
which are appointed by it, as agreeable to the word of God. And fo the 
Churches of New-England do, to the orders of Church Government a- 
mong themſelves by all that are members of their Churches ; and an- 


nex civil Privileges to them; and their Magiſtrates impoſe. civil Puniſh- 


nantes on the breakers and diſturbers of them. And although they 
profeſs agreement in other things, yet becauſe they do not ſubmit to 
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the Orders of their Churches, they do not own them as members of 
their Churches. Why ſhould it then be thought unreaſonable with us, 
not to account thoſe members of the Church of England, who contemn 
and diſobey the Orders of it? (3.) There is no rence among our 
ſelves concerning the lawfilneſs of the Orders of our Church, or the 
duty of ſubmiſſion to them. If there be any other differences, they 
are not material, as to this buſineſs: And I believe are no other than 
in the manner of explaining ſome things; which may happen in the beſt 
Society in the world, without breaking the Peace of it. Ag about the 
difference of Orders; the ſenſe of ſome paſſages in the Athanaſian 
Creed ;, the true explication of one or two Articles; which are the 5. 39. 
things he mentions. A multitude of ſuch differences will never over- 
throw ſuch a Conſent among us, as to make us not to be members of 
the ſame National Churches. | 4 f | | 
Sect. 23. Having thus cleared the main difficulties which are objected 
by my more weighty Adverſaries, the weaker aſſaults of the reſt in what 
they differ from theſe, will admit of a quicker diſpatch. . Mr. A. objects, aiichief of 
(I.) That i National Churches have Power toreformthemſelves, then ſo haue Impoſ. p. aj. 
Congregational ;, and therefore I do amiſs to charge them with Separation. 
I grant it, if he proves that no Congregational Church hath any more Power 
over it, than a National Church hath : i. e. that there is as much evidence a- 
gainſt both Epiſcopal and Preſbyterial Government as there is againſt thePope's 
Uſurpations, When he doth prove that, he may have a farther anſwer. mia: 
(2.) That National Churches deſtroy the being of other Churches under 
them; this I utterly deny, and there wants nothing but Proof; as 
Eraſmus ſaid one Andrelinus was a good Poet, only his Verſes wanted 5. 29. 
one Syllablè and that was Nes. ( 3.) By my deſcription the Parliament 
may be a National Church, for they are a Society of Men united together 
for their Order and Government, according to the Rules of the Chriſtian 
Religion. But did I not immediately before ſay, that National Churches 
are National Societies of Chriſtians, under the ſame Laws of Government 
and Rules of Worſpip 8 from whence it is plain that in the next words, 
when I went about to prove National Churches to. be true Churches, 1, 
uſed ſuch a general deſcription as was common to any kind of Church 5p. 36. 
and not proper to a National Church. ( 4.) He gives this reaſon why 
= conſent ſhould not make National Churches gs well as Congregational ;, be- 
. cauſe it muſt be ſuch an agreement as the Goſpel warrants; and that is 
f only for M. 15 and not to deſtroy their own being. This is the rea- - 
ſoning of a Horſe in a Mill; ſtill round about the ſame thing. And 5. xt: 
therefore the ſame anſwer may ſerve. ( 5.) Out come Mr. B's Ob- 
jections, again#t a viſeble Head of this National Church; and the man- 
ner of union, and the differences among our ſelves ; as though Mr. B. 
could not manage his. own Arguments, and therefore he takes them 
and ſtrips them of their heavy and ruſty Armour and makes them 
appear again in the field, in another dreſs, and if they could not ſtand the 
field in the former habit, they can much leſs do it in this. WR: 
The Author of the Letter faith, I only prove a National Church @ Letter cut of 
_ poſſible thing. He clearly miſtakes my deſign ; which was to ſhew that be Country, 
if there be ſuch a thing as a National Church, then no ſingle Congrega-* 45 
tions have ſuch a power in themſelves to ſeparate from others in mat- 
ters of order and decency where there is a conſent in the ſame Faith. To 
prove that there was ſuch a thing, I ſhewed that if the true Notion of 
a Church doth agree to it, then upon the {ame reaſon that we own WW 
| 8 particulat , OY 
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Particular Churches, and the Catholick Church, we are to owt a Nati: 
onal Church; fo that the deſign of that diſcourſe was not barely to 
prove the poſſibility of the thing; but the tri and reality of it. But, 
þ. 23. ſaith he, Can it be proved that Chriſt hath inveſted the Guides of this 
Church, not choſen by the People, with a Power to make Laws and De- 
rrees, preſcribing not only things neceſſary for common order and decency, 
but new flederal rites, and teaching figns and ſymbols, ſuperadded to the 
whole Chriſtian Inſtitimion? &c. I anſwer, that ſuch a Church hath - 
Power to appoint Rules of Order and Decency not repugnant to the 
word of God, which on that account others are bound to ſubmit to; 
and to take ſuch care of its preſervation, as to admit none to its privi- 
leges but ſuch as do ſubmit to them; and if any diſturb the Peace of 
this Church, the Civil Magiſtrate may juſtly inflict civil Penalties upon 
them for it. All which is no more than any ſettled Church in the 
world ailerts, as well as ours. And I wonder this ſhould be ſo conti- 
nually obje&ed againſt our Church, which all Societies in the world 
think juſt and neceſſary for their own preſervation. As to the Guides 
of the Church not being choſen by the People, I ſhall ſpeak to that after- 
wards. One obje&ion more he makes, which the others did not, vis. 
I had ſaid that by whole or National Churches, I underſtood the Churches 
of ſuch Nations which upon decay of the Roman Empire reſumed their juſt 
right of Governing themſelves, and upon their owning Chriſtianity incorpo- 
rated into one Chriſtian Society, under the ſame common ties and rules 
of Order and Government. Such Churches, I ſay, have a juit right of 
Reforming themſelves, and thergfore are not liable to the imputation of 
Schiſm from the Roman Church. Would one think what unlucky In- 
>, 26. © ferences he draws from hence? (I.) Then all that remain within the 
, Empire, were bound to continue in the Communicn of the Roman Church. 
What, if I ſhould deny the continuance of the Roman Empire? then all 
| would be ſafe. But do I any where ſay, that being in the Empire, they 
were bound to ſubmit to the Roman Church? No; but as the Nation 
. reſumed its juſt civil Rights, the Church might as rightfully recover it 
ſelf from Papal Uſurpations ;, not laying the force of one upon the o- 
ther, but parallel ing them together: And the advantage of the argu- 
ment is on the Churches ſide. (2.) Then where Princes have not re- 
ſumed their juſt rights as to Reformation, they are Schiſmaticks that ſe- 
Part a. parate from Rome. That doth not follow : for in the caſes before men- 
tioned ſeparation is lawful ; but no Reformation is ſo unexceptionable, as 
when there is a Concurrence of the Civil Power. 
Rector f My laſt Adverſary doth not deny a National Church from conſent 
Sutton, Oc. in the ſame Articles of Religion, and Rules of Government and Order o 
„% Worſhip; but then he faith, ſuch ought to be apreeable to the eſtabliſhed 
Rule of Holy Scriptures. And therein we are all agreed. So that after 
much tugging, this point is thought fit to be given up. ; 
Sect. 24. The next thing to be conſidered, is, the intereſt and Power 
of the People as to the choice of their Paſtors 5, for want of which great 
complaints are made by my Adverſaries, as a thing injurious to them, 
and prejudicial' to the Chureb, and that we therein go contrary to all 
Vindicati- Antiquity. Dr. O. puts the depriving the People of their liberty of” chu- 
2 4 ing their Paſtors among the Cauſes' of Separation, Mr. Baxter is very 
Tragical upon this argument; and keeps not within tolerable bounds 
| of diſcretion, in pleading the Peoples Cauſe, againſt Magiſtrates and 
Anſw. p.1g, Patrons and Laws : And he tells me, I go again#t all the ancient = { 
16. | : Fers 
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thers and Churches for many hundred years, and am ſo far a Separatiſt 
from more than one Pariſh Priemt; and therefore my charge 7 them is 
ſchiſmatical and unjuſt, and recoileth on my ſelf; who inſtead of God's 
Rule, accuſe them that walk not by our novel crooked Rules, which may 
make as many modiſh Religions as there are Princes. When I. firſt read 
ſuch paſſages as theſe, I wonder'd what I had ſaid, that might give 
occaſion to ſo much ndecent Paſſion, as every where almoſt diſcovers it 
ſelf in his Anſwer : And the more I conſider'd the more I wonder'd ; 
but at laſt T reſolved as Mr. A. doth about the Aſſembly, that Mr. B. 
is but a Man, as other Men are; and for all that I ſee, of equal paſfions, 


and that upon little or no provocation. For I had not ſaid one word 


upon this Argument. What then? Wonld Mr. B. feek a Cauſe to ex- 
preſs his anger againſt me ? as if I had allowed Princes to ſet up what 
Religions they pleaſe. Surely; he thought himſelf writing againſt Hobbs 
and Spinoſa then. No: but thus he artificially draws me into this 
ſnare. I ſpake much againſt Separation. How then? They would never 
have ſeparated, if they had not been ſilenced ;, and therefore my being 
again#t their ſeparation, :ſhews I am for their ſilencing. As though theſs 
neceſſarily followed each other. What is tlus 20 Princes impoſing what 
| Religion they pleaſe ® Thus. Then Magiſtrates by their Laws may 
put out Nenconformifts and put in Conformiſts, But have we not the 
ſame Religion {till ? But, ſaith Mr. Baxter, theſe mutt be my ſuppoſed 
grounds ;, that Magiſtrates may appoint what Religion they pleaſe, and 
thoſe are Separatiſts who do not obey them. Is not this admirable inge- 
nuity, to rail upon a Man, for ſuppoſitions of his own making? How- 
ever Mr. Baxter will have it fo, let me ſay what I will. The Peo. 
ple's part he will take, and let me take that of the Magiſtrates and 


Laws, if I think good; and ſince they are fallen to my lot, I will de- 


fend them as well as I can, as to this matter. Mr. B. appearing very 
warm in this buſineſs, what doth Mr. A. coming after him, but make 
it the very fir# and fundamental Ground of their Separation ? viz. 


That every particular Church upon a due balance f all circumſtances, wiſchief f 
Impoſitions 


has an inherent right to chuſe its own Paſtor, and every particular Chriſtian 
the ſame Power to chuſe his own Church. Nay then, I thought, we 
were in a very fair way of {ettlement ; when the Anabaptiſts in Ger- 
many never broached a looſer principle than this ; nor more contrary to 
the very poſſibility of having an 'eftabliſh'4 Church for it leads to all 
manner of Schiſms and Factions in ſpight of all Laws and Authority in 


Church or State. The Author of the Letter goes upon the ſame prin- Letter out of 
ciple too, and faith, The Guides of the Church are to be choſen by the the Country, 
People, according to Scripture and Primitive practice. This I perceive * 


a popular argument, and a fine device to draw in the common People to 
the diſſenting Party; whatever becomes of Laws, and Mens juſt and 


Preface. 


legal Kights of Patronage, all muſt yield to the antecedent Right of the 


People. But to bring this matter to a ſtrict debate, we muſt conſider 
theſe three things. 1. What Original, or ſinberent Right and Power 
the People had. 2. How they came to be deveſted of it. 3. Whether 
there be ſufficient ground to reſume it. And from thence we ſhall un- 
derſtand, whether ſome of the People's conſenting to hear the Noncon- 
formiſts preach, notwithſtanding the Laws, can excuſe them from Sepa- 

ration? for this lies at the bottom of all. 5 73 
1. As to the Original, inberent Right and Power of the People. Dr. O. 
ſuppoſeth all Church- Power to be originally in the People; for to _ 
4 5 ts - | eL 
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feſt how favourable wiſe Men have been to the Congregational way, he 
Vindicat, quotes a ſaying of F. Paul; out of a Book of his, 0 tranſlated into 
7. 3 Enfliſh, That in the beginning, the Government of the Church had altoge- 
ther a Democratical Form; which is an opinion fo abſurd and unrea- 
ſonable, that I could not eaſily believe ſuch a ſaying to have come from 
ſo learned and judicious a Perſon, For was there not a Church to be 
formed in the beginning? Did not Chriſt appoint Apoſtles and give them 
Commiſſion and Authority for that end? Where was the CEurch-power 
then lodged? Was it not in the Apoſtles? Did not they in all places, as 
they planted Churches, appoint Officers to teach and govern them ? And 
did they not give them Authority to do what they had appointed? Were 
not theti the feveral Paſtors and Teachers inveſted with a Power ſuperior 
to that of the People and independent upon them ? And if they had ſuch 
Power and Authority over the People, how came their Power to be de- 
rived from them, as it muſt be, if the Church Government then were 
Democratical? Beſides, Is it reaſonable to ſuppoſe the People ſhould 
aſſemble to chuſe their Officers, and convey the Power of the Keys to 
them; which never were in their hands? And how could they make 
choice of Men for their fitneſs and abilities, when their abilities de- 
pended ſo much on the Apoſtles laying on of their hands? For then the 
Holy Ghoft was given unto them, But in all the Churches planted by 
the Apoſtles, in all the directions given about the choice of Biſhops and 
Deacons, no more is required, as to the People, than barely their Teſti- 
mony; therefore it is ſaid they mut be blameleſs and Men of good report. 
inn. z. 2, But, where is it ſaid or intimated that the Congregation being the firſt 
J, 10. ſubje of the Power of the Keys, muſt meet together, and chnſe their 
Paſtor, and then convey the Miniſterial Power over themſelves, to 
them? If it were true that the Church Government at firit mas Demo- 
cratical, the Apoſtles have done the People a mighty injury; for they | 
have faid no more of their Power in the Church, than they have done 
of the Pope's. It is true the Brethren were preſent at the nomination of | 
13. 1. 14. à new Apoſile: But were not the Women ſo too? And is the Power f 
the Keys in their hands too? Suppoſe not, Doth this prove that the | 
Church's Power was then Democratical? then the People made an Apoſile | 
and gave him his Power; which I do not think any Man would ſay, 
much leſs F. Paul. As to the election of Deacons ;, it was no properly 
Church Power which they had; but they were Stewards. of the common 
Stock; and was there not then, all the reaſon in the world, the Com- 
48.6.3, 3. munity ſhould be fatisfied in the choice of the Men? When Saint Peter 
| received Cornelius to the Faith, he gave an account of it to all the 
Church. And what then? Muſt he therefore derive his power from it? 
Do not Princes and Governours give an account of their proceedings 
for the ſatisfaction of their Subjef?fs Minds? But here is not af} the 
11. 3. Church mentioned; only thoſe f the Circumciſion at Feruſalem had a 
mind to underſtand the reaſon of his receiving a Gentite Convert, And 
what is this to the power of the Church? But in the Council of 
Jeruſalem the People did intervene, and the Letters were written in the 
names of all the three Orders, Apoſtles, Priefts and faithful Brethren, 1 
grant it; but is it not expreſly ſaid, that the Qreſtzon was ſent up from 
15. 2, the Churches, to the Apofiles and Preſbyters ? Is it not ſaid, that the 
Apoſtles and Preſbyters met to debate it; and that the multitude was 
6. 12-filent ? ls it not ſaid, that the Decrees were paſſed by the Apoſtles and 
16. J. Preſtyters, without any mention of the Peoples? And here was the 
1 proper 


own Biſbops and Miniſters in oppoſition to theſe Laws; 


Saint Paul's taking him into the Office of an Evangeliſt. So in the 
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proper occaſion to have declared their Power; but in the other place, 
it ſignifies no more than their general conſent to the Decrees that were 
then made. In ſucceſs of time, it is added, when the Church increaſed 
in number, the faithful retiring themſelves to the affairs of their Fami- 
lies, and having left thoſe of the Congregation, the Government avas re- 
rained only in the Miniſters, and ſo became Ariſtocratical, ſaving the 
election which was Popular. Which account is neither agreeable to 
Reaſon, nor to Antiquity. For, was not the Government of the 
Church Ariſtocratical in the Apoſtles times > How came it to be 
changed, from that to a Democratical Form? Did not the Apoſtles ap- 
point Rulers in the ſeveral Churches, and charged the Pegple to obey 
them? And was this an argument the Power was then in the People ? It 
was not then ihe Peoples withdrawing (of which there can be no evi- 
dence, if there be ſo much evidence ſtill left for the Peoples Power, in 
Antiquity ) but the Conſtitution of the Church was Ariſtocratical by the 
appointment of the Apoſtles. | 

Sect. 25. We therefore come now to conſider the Popular Elections, 
as to which there is ſo fair a pretence from Antiquity ; but yet not ſuch, 
as to fix any inherent, or unalterable Right in the People; As I ſhall 
make appear, by theſe following Obſervations. 25 

1. That the main ground of the Peoples Intereſt was founded up- 1 Tim. 3. 
on the Apoſtles Canon, That a Biſbop mut be blameleſs and of good a, 7. 
report. 

2. That the People upon this aſſuming the Power of Elections, cauſed 
great diſturbances and diſorders in the Church. 3385 

3. That to prevent theſe, many Biſhops were appointed with- 
out their choice, and Canons made for the better regulating of 
them. 85 

4. That when there were Chriſtian Magiſtrates, they did inter- 
poſe as they thought fit, notwithſtanding the popular claim; in 
a matter of ſo great conſequence to the Peace of Church and 
State. : a 

5. That upon the alteration of the Government of Chriſtendom the 
Intereſt of the People was ſecured by their conſent in Parhaments, 
and that by ſuch conſent the Nomination of Biſhops was reſerved to 
Princes, and the Patronage of Livings to particular Perſons, 

6. That things being thus ſettled by eſtabliſhed Laws, there is no 
reaſonable Ground for the Peoples reſuming the Power of electing their 
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If I can make good theſe Obſervations, I ſhall give a full anſwer to 
all the Queſtions propounded, concerning the Right and Power of the 
People, which my Adverſaries build ſo much upon. es. angie 

(I.) That the main ground of the Peoples intereſt was founded up- 
on the Apoſtles Canon, that 4 Biſhop mut be blameleſs, and of good re- 
port. For ſo the Greek Scholiait argues from that place in Timothy, If 
a Biſhop ought to haue a good report of them that are without, woXAg 
uae dm ws avpur, How much rather of the Brethren, go)aw 
para Y% wm 3 pinwy, faith Theophylact. And both have it from 
Saint Cbryſoſtom. So it is ſaid concerning Timothy himſelf, *O; su- 


* 
pero U E Ad- p = Ixovie aftqury Who h d a good Teflimony from 48. 16. 2: 
the Brethren in Lyſtra and Iconiuni. And this is mentioned before 


choice of the Deacons, the Apoſtles bid them find out, ade. #5 vuor ag.s, 3. 
> Ps | E waply. 
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ugplupuptres, Men of good reputation among them. And there is a very 

conſiderable Teſtimony in the Fpiſile of Clemens to this purpoſe ; where 

' he gives an account, how the Apoſtles preaching through Cities and 
Countries, did appoint ꝓheir Firit-fruits, having made a ſpiritual trial of 

them, to be Biſhops and Deacons of thoſe who were to believe. Here it 

is plain, that they were of the A4po/tles appointment, and not of the 

Peoples choice; and that their Authority could not be from them, whom 

they were appointed fri to convert and then to govern ;, and although 

their number was but ſmall at firſt, yet as they increaſed, though into 

many Congregations, they were {till to be under the Government of 

thoſe, whom the Apo/tles appointed over them. And then he ſhews 

how thoſe who had received this Power from God came to appoint others : 

And he brings the Inſlance of Moſes, when there was an emulation, a- 

mong the Tribes, what method he took for putting an end to it, by the 

bloſſoming of Aaron's Rod; which, faith he, Moſes did on purpoſe to pre- 

vent confinſion in Iſrael, and thereby to bring Glory to God; now, ſaith 

he, the Apoſtles foreſaw the Contentions that would be about the name of 

Epiſcopacy ( Ts ovougles N. FEmoygnns) i. e. about the choice of Men 

into that Office of Ruling the Church ;. which the ſenſe ſhews to be his 
meaning: Therefore foreſeeing theſe things perfectly, they appointed the 

perſons before mentioned, and keft-thegliftribution of their Offices, with this 
inflruftion, that as ſome died, other approved Men ſhould be choſen into 
their Office. Thoſe therefore who were appointed by them, or other eminent 
Men, the whole Church being therewith well-pleaſed, diſcharging their Office 
with humility, quietneſs, readineſs, and unblameablenefs, being, Men of a 
long time of good report, we think fuch Men cannot juſtly be caſt out of 
their Office. It ſeems, ſome of the Church of Corinth were at that time 
Factious againſt ſome Officers in their Church, and endeavoured to throw 
them out for the ſake of one or two more, and made ſuch a diſtur- 
bance thereby as had brought a great ſcandal, not only on themſelves, 
but the Chriſtian Church, which made Clemens write this Epiſtle 
to them; wherein he adviſeth thoſe buſie Men rather to leave the 
Church themſelves, than to continue making ſuch à diſturbance in it; 
and i, they were good Chriſtians they would do ſo ; and bring more. glory 
to God by it, than by all their beat and contentions. Now by this diſ- 
courſe of Clemens it is plain, (I.) That,theſe Officers of the Church 
were not choſen by the People, but appointed by the Apoſtles, or other 
great Men, according to their Order? (2.) That they took this courſe 
on purpoſe to prevent the contentions that might happen in the Church, 
about thoſe who ſhould bear Offce in it. ( 3.) That all that the Peo- 
ple had to do, was to give Teſtimony, or to expreſs their approbation of 
thoſe, who were fo appointed. For he could not allow their power of 
chuſing, ſince he faith, the Apoſtles appointed Officers on purpoſe to pre- 
rent the contentions that might. happen about it, And it ſeems very 
probable to me, that this was one great reaſon of the 1 among 
them, vg. that thoſe few Popular Men in that Church, who cauſed 
all the diſturbance, repreſented this, as a great grievance to them; that 
their Paſtors and Officers were appointed by others, and not choſen by 
themſelves. For they had no obje&ien againſt the Preſhyters them- 
ſelves, being allowed to be Men of rnblameable lives; yet a contention 
there was, and that about caſting them out ;, and fuch a. contention, as 
tae Apoſties deſigned to prevent h appointing. @ ſucceſſion from ſuch whom 
:bemſeive; ordained;, and therefore it is very likely, they challenged 
ö 858 this 
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this power to themſelves to caf# our thoſe whom they had not choſen, 
But it ſeems, the Apoſtles knowing what contentions would follow in 
the Church, took care to prevent them, leaving to the People their 
Teſtimony concerning thoſe whom they ordained. And this is plain, 
even from Saint Cyprian where he diſcourſeth of this matter , Ars. 5.5. 
in that very Epiſtle concerning Baſilides and Martialis, to which 
Mr. Baxter refers me. For, the force of what Saint Cyprian ſaith 555 58, 
comes at Jaſt only to this giving Teſtimony; therefore, faith he, God ap- b 
pointed the Priett to be — 77 before all the People, thereby ſbewin 
that Ordinations in the Chriſtian Church ought to be ſub Populi Aſjiſtentis 
Conſcientid, in the Preſence of the People : For what reaſon 2 That they 
might give them Power ? No; that was never done under the Law; 
nor then imagined, when S. Cyprian wrote; but he gives the account 
of it himſelf ; that by their preſence, either their faults might be pub- 
liſhed, or their good acts commended ;, that ſo it may appear to be ajuſt 
and lawful Ordination, which bath been examined by the ſuſfrages and 
judgment of all. The People here had a ſhare in the Election, but it 
was in matter of Teſtimony concerning the good or ill behaviour of the 
Perſon. And, therefore, he ſaith, it was almoit a general Cuſtom among 
them, and he thinks came down from Divine Tradition and Apoſtolical i" 
Practice, that when any People wanted a Biſhop, the neighbour Biſhops | | 1 
met together in that place, and the new Biſhop was choſen, plebe præ- —_ 
ſente, the People being preſent, (not by the Yotes of the People) que | 1 
ſingulorum vitam pleniſſme novit, which beft N every Man's Con- 5 1 
verſation : And this, he ſaith, was obſerved in the Conſecration of their 4 
Fellow-biſhop Sabinus, who was put into the place of Baſilides. Where 144 
he doth expreſs the Conſent of the People, but he requires the Judg- | | 
ment of the Biſbops; which being thus performed, he incourages the = 
People to withdraw from Bafilides and to adhere to Sabinus. For, 11 
Baſilides having fallen foully into Idolatry, and joined blaſphemy with MILES 
it, had of his own accord laid down his Biſhoprick, and deſired only to (hh; 1 
be received to Lay-Commnion, upon this Sabinus was conſecrated Biſhop 
in his room; after which Baſilides goes to Rome and there engages the 
Biſhop to interpoſe in his behalf, that he might be reſtored ; Sabinus 
finding this, makes his application to Saint Cyprian and the African 
Biſhops, who write this Epiſtle to the People to withdraw from Baſilides, 
| ſaying that it belonged chiefly to them to chuſe the good and ta refuſe 
the bad. Which is the ſtrongeſt Teſtimony in Antiquity for the People's 
Power; and yet here we are to conſider, (I.) It was in a caſe where 
a Biſbop had voluntarily reſigned. (2. ) Another Biſhop was put into 
his room, not by the | Fo of the People, but by the Judgment and 
Ordination of the neighbour Biſhops. (3.) They had the judgment of 
a whole Council of African Biſhops for their deſerting him. ( 4.) For 
a notorious matter of fact, viz. Idolatry and Blaſpbeny by his own con- 
feſſion. (5.) All the proof which Saint Cyprian brings for this, doth 
amount to no more, than that the People were moſt concerned to give 
Teſtimony, as to the good or bad lives of their Biſhops. This farther 
appears by the words in Lampridius concerning Alexander Severus, who 
propoſed the names of his civil Officers to the People, to bear what they 
had to object againit them, and ſaid it was a bard caſe, when the > 
Chriſtians and Jews did ſo about their Prieits, the ſame ſnould not be 
done about. Governours of Provinces, who had Mens lives and fortunes in 
their bands. But no Man could ever from hence imagin, that the ow 
£26 WT "4 2.1 258 NY a 
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614 The Vnreaſonableneſs of Separation. 
had the Power to make or immake the Governors of Roman Provinces, 
orig. bom. . Origen ſaith,” The Peoples preſence was neceſſary at the Conſecration f a 
'n Levit. Biſhop, that they might all know the worth of him who was made their Bi. 
ſhop, it muſt be aſiante Populo, the People ſtanding by; and this is that 
Saint Paul meant, when he ſaid, A Biſhop ought to have a good Teſtimony 

from thoſe that are without. 

..) That the People upon this aſſuming the Power of Elections cau- 
Euſeb. de ſed great diſturbances and diſorders in the Church. Euſebius repreſents. 
it. Conſt. the diſorders of Antioch to have been fo great in the City upon the choice 
(3 27 of a new Biſbop, by the Diviſions of the People, that they were like to 

have ſhaken the Emperor's Kindneſs to the Chriſtians. For, ſuch a flame 


© OI. 


— * 


was kindled by it, that he faith, it was near deſtroying both the Church | 


and the City : and they had certainly drawn Swords, if the Providence of 

God, and fear of the Emperour had not reſlrained them. Who was. for- 

ced to ſend Officers and Meſſages to keep them quiet? and after muchtrou- 

ble to the Emperonr and many meetings f Biſhops, at laſt Euſtathius was 

Greg. Naz, choſen. Greg. Nagiangen ſets forth the mighty unrulineſs of the People 

Orat. 19. of Cæſarea in the choice of their Biſhop, ſaying it came to a dangerous ſe- 

dition, and not eaſy to be ſuppreſſed : and he faith, the City was very 

prone to it, on ſuch occaſions. | And although there was one Perſon of in- 

comparable worth above the reſt, yet through the Parties and Factions that 

were made, it was a hard matter to carry it for him. He complains fo 

much of the inconveniencies of popular Elections, that he wiſhes them al- 

ter d; and the Ele&ions hrought to the Clergy ; and he thinks no Common 

Evagr.l, 2. wealth ſo diſorderly as this method of Election was. Evagrius ſaith, the 

5. ſedition at Alexandria was intolerable, upon the diviſion of the People be- 

tween Dioſcorus and Proterius; the People riſing ga the Magiſtrates 

and Soldiers who endeaunired to keep them in order: and at laſt they mur- 

thered Proterius. Such dangerous Seditions are deſcribed at Conſtantino- 

ple, upon the Ele&ion of Paulus and Macedonius, by Sozomen; and in 

the {ame place after the death of Eudoxius, and after the death of Acti- 

Ser. 4+ cus by Socrates ;, and after the deprivation of Neſtorius., And again at 

Soz.1.3... Antioch upon the removal of Eudoxius; and about the Election of Fla- 

Secr. 1.7. viams ; at Epheſus by Saint Chryſoſtom, at Verſelles by Saint Ambroſe; 
c. 26, 35. : | | | 

ambror at Milan by Socrates, and many other places. I ſhall only add a re- 

Ep. 82. markable one at Rome on the choice of Damaſus: which came to blood- 

dv. (bed for ſeveral days ;, and is particularly related by Ammianus Marcel 


C. 30. 
2 4 linus; and the Preface to Fauſtinus his Libellus Precum, Mr. Baxter 
_ . . « grants there are inconveniencies in the Peoples conſenting Power, and ſo 
c. 9.1.5. There are in all humane affairs. But are theſe tolerable inconvenien- 
img tre ier? Is this Power ſtill to be pleaded for, in oppoſition to Laws, as 
{.:79, though Religion lay at flake; and only Magiſtrates were bad men, 
njw. p. is. and the People always good and wiſe and vertwous* A man mult 
have great ſpite againſt Men in Power, and unreaſonable fondneſs of 
the Common People that can repreſent great Men as wicked, debauched, 
and enemies to Piety, and at the fame time diſſemble, and take no no- 
tice of the Vices of the Common People; beſides their Ignorancè and inca- 
pacity of judging in ſuch matters, and their great proneneſs to fall into 
De Sacerd : : * - 
1; © ſraings and parties and unreaſonable contentions on fach occaſions. But 
Hieron ad. Saint Chryſoſtom complains much of the unficneſs of the People to judge in 
wm 5 ts ſach cafes. Saint Hierom ſaith, they are apt to chooſe men like ener : 
c.33. and faith elſewhere, they are much to be feared whom the People chooſe. 
5s Origen ſaith, the People are often moved either for favour or reward. 
* | 5 1 = th, | | (3.0 That 
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amder, the Biſhop of Alexandria was not only to be choſen out of the 

twelve Preſbyters, but by them. So Severus, in the Life of the Alexan- Ecchellenſ. 
drian Patriarchs, faith, that after the death of their Patriarch. the Pref. 77 98. | 
byters met together and prayed, and proceeded to election; and the firft cs. 


reſbyter declared it belonged to them to chuſe their Biſhop, and to the other 


Biſhops to conſecrate him. To which the Biſhops aſſented, only ſaying, if 


he were worthy they would conſecrate whom they choſe, but not otherwiſe. 
Elmacinus makes this a Conſtitution of Saint Mark in the firſt foundation 

of that Church; and faith, it continued to the time of the Nicene Coun- 

eil; and then, as Hilarius the Deacon faith, the cuſtom was alter d, by a ambroſe 
Council among themſelves, which determin'd that they might chuſe the moft cone. i 
deſerving perſon, whether of that Body or not. And there could be no * 
room for popular Elections, where-ever that Cuſtom obtained, which the 
counterfeit Ambroſe ſpeaks of, ut recedente uno ſequens ei ſuccederet = 

king of the Biſhop dying, and the next in courſe ſucceeding. But if this 

be only a particular conceit of that Author, yet we find the Biſhops con- 
ſecrating others in ſeveral Churches, without any mention of choice made 

by the People, So, when Narciſſus retired from Feruſalem, Euſebius Euſeb. l. 6. 
faith, the neighbour Biſhops aſſembled, and conſecrated one Dius in his 
room amd after him followed Germaniog and then Gordius, in whoſe time c. 11. 
Nareiſſus returned; but being grown very old, Alexander was brought in 

to affit him, by Revelation, and a Voice from Heaven to ſome of the Bre- 

thren, Severus, Biſhop of Melevis, in his life-time appointed his Succeſ- 

ſor, and acquainted the Clergy with it, but not the People; great diſtur- 

bance was feared hereupon ; the Clergy ſent to Saint Auguſtin to come Aug. Ep. 
among them, and to ſettle their new Hiſpop, who went, and the People 
recerved the Biſhop ſo appointed very quietly. St. Auguſtin himſelf de- 


clares, the ſad effects he had often ſeen of the Church's election of Biſhops, 


through the ambition of ſome, and the contention of others, and there- 


fore be defired 10 prevem. any ſuch diſturbance in hie City, when he was 


dead. And for that reaſon, he acquainted the People that he deſigned 
Eradins, or as ſome Copies have it, Erachus for his Succeſſor. So Pau- 
lus the Novatian Biſhop at Conſtantinople, appointed his Succeſſor Marci- Socr. l. 8. 
amis to prevent the contentions that might happen after his death; and got ©4* 
his Preſbyters to conſent to it. _— - "= 

The Greek Canoniſts are of opinion, that the Council of Nice took Concil. Ni- 
away all power of election of Biſhops fromghe People, and gave it to tbe 
Biſhop of the Province. And it is apparefſt from the Council of Antioch, Concit. * 
that Biſhops were ſometimes conſecrated in the Eait, without the conſent of 1 


the People; for it doth ſuppoſe a Biſbop after conſecration may not be r- 


ceived by bis People, which were a vain ſppoſition, if their election ne- 


ceſſarily went before it. And withal, it puts the caſe of a Biſbop that „ x7. 
refuſed to go to bis People after Conſecration; which ſhews, that the can. 


Jecration was not then performed in his own Church. Gregory ſubſcribed Socr. 1.2. 


at Antioch, as Biſhop of Alexandria, before ever he went thather. So Saint 
Baſil mentions his conſecration of Eupbronius to be Biſhop of Nicopolis, 
without any conſent of the People before; it being then performed b | 
the Merropolizan in his own See; but be perſuades the Senate and People 4 Ep. 
aq pO | _— 


— 
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to accept f bim. If the People did agree upon a Perſon to be Biſhop, 

their way then was, to petition the Metropolitan and his Synod, who 

had the u Power either to allow or to refuſe him. And it is evident 

from the twelfth Canon of the Council of Laodicea, that although all the 

People choſe a Biſhop, if he intruded himſelf into the poſſefſron of his See, 

without the conſent of a Provincial Synod, he was to be turned out or reject. 

ed by them. Which ſhews how much the b1/ineſs of Elections was brought 

into the Biſbop's Power in the Eaſtern parts. And by virtue of this Canon, Baſe 

Conc, Chal- ſiamis and Stephanus were rejected in the Council of Chalcedon. By the Law 

own jy u. of Juſtinian, the common People were excluded from Elections of Biſhops: and 

fin. 123, the Clergy, and better ſort of Citizens,were to nominate three to the Metro- 

2 , politan, out of which he was to chuſe one. By the Canon of Laodicea, the. 

ler. 42. common People were excluded the power of chuſmg any into the Clergy : For 

Can. Laod. they were wont to raiſe tumults upon ſuch occaſions; ſuch as St. Auguſtine 

A x», deſcribes in the caſe of Pinianus; but ſome of the Greek and Latin Ca- 

225, noniſts enlarge the ſenſe of the Laodicean Canon to the election of Bi- 

Conc. Nic. a. ſhops too. The ſecond Council of Nice reſtrained the election only to Bi- 

© 3. ſhops, which was confirmed by following Corncils in the Greek Church, 

Concil. 8, às Can. 28. Concil. Conſtantinopol. againſt Photius ;, and the People are 

| & 28. there excluded with an Anathema. So far were popular Elections grown 
out of requeſt in the Eaſtern Church. Þ 

(4.) That when there were Chriſtian Magiſtrates, they did interpoſe 

Soz. J. 2. in this matter as they judged expedient. So Conſtantine did in the Church 

. 19. of Antioch, when there was great diſſention there, upon the depoſition 

of Euſtathius, he recommended to the Synod Euphronius of Cappadocia, 

and Georgius of Arethuſa, or whom they ſhould judge fit, without ta- 

king any notice of the intere# of the People : and they accordingly con- 

Socr. 1. 2. Tecrated Euphronius, After the death of Alexander, Biſhop of Conſtan- 

c. 6,7. Tinople, the People fell into Parties, ſome were for Paulus, and others 

for Macedonius; the Emperour Conſtantius coming thither puts them both 

by, and appoints Euſeb:us of Nicomedia to be Biſhop there. Euſebius 

13, being dead, the Orthodox Party again chuſe Paulus; Conſtantins ſends 

Hermogenes to drive him out by force, and was very angry with Mace- 

c. 16. donius for being made Biſhop without his leave, although afterwards he 

. 23. Placed him in his throne, When Athanaſius was reſtored, Conſtantius 

declared, it was by the decree of the Synod, and by his conſent. And he 

by his Authority reſtored likewiſe Paulus and Marcellus, Aſclepas and 

Soz. J. . Lucius to their ſeveral Sees, When Gregory Nazianzen reſigned the Bi- 

6.7. ſhoprick of Conſtantinople, Theadoſrus commended to the Biſhops the care 

of finding out a Perſon, who recommending many to him, the Emperor 

1.3. c. 2. himſelf pitched upon Nectarius, and would have him made Biſhop, tho 

Socr. 1. 7. Many of the Biſhops oppoſed it. When Chryſoſtom was choſen at Conſtan- 

c. 29. Tinople, the Royal Aſent was given by Arcadius, the election being made, 

Pallad. Vir. faith Sogomen, by the People and Clergy ;, but Palladius gives a more 

Chry12-42+ particular account of it, vis. That upon the death of Nectarius many 

Competitors appeared, ſome making their application to the Court, and others 

zo the 57 in ſo much that the People began to be tumultuous, (xYovera|p 

faith Paladins.) upon which they importuned the Emperor to provide 4 

fit man for them. Eutropius being then chief Miniſter of State, recom- 

mended Chryſoſtom to the Emperor, and immediately an Expreſs was ſent 

to the Comes Orientis, that he ſhould with all privacy, for fear of a tu- 

mult at Antioch, ſend him away to Conſtantinople : whither being brought, 

he was ſoon after conſecrated Biſbop. So that here was no „ 

. i election 
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election of the People, as Sozomen ſaith, but whatever there was, was 
ſubſequent to the Emperor's determination. After the death of Siſin- 
nius, the Emperor declared, That to prevent diſturbance, they would haue | 
none of the Clergy of Conſtantinople choſen Biſhop there; and ſo Neſto- Socr. l. 7: 
rius was brought from Antioch, Maximianus being dead, he gave order 
that Proc lus ſhould be made Biſhop, before the other's body was buried. 

Theſe Inſtances are ſufficient to ſhew, that Chriſtian Princes did from the 
firſt think fit, when jut occaſion was given, to make uſe. of thein Aut ho- 
rity in this matter. | 

(F.) Upon the alteration of the Government of Chriſtendom there 
was greater reaſon for the Magiſtrate's interpoſing than before. For up- 
on the endowment of Churches by the great liberality of the Northern 
Princes, it was thought at firſt very reaſonable, that the Royal Aſſent 
ſhould be obtained, though a Biſhop was choſen by the Clergy and People: 
which at firſt depended only on zacit conſent ; but after the folemn 
Aſſemblies of the People came to be much uſed, thele Privileges of 
Princes came not only to be confirmed by the Conſent of the People, but 
to be enlarged. For, the Princes obtained by degrees not only the Con- Concil. Au- 
firmatien of the elected, but the liberty of nomination; with a ſhadow of on. _ 
election by the Clergy, and others of the Court, as appears by the For- L. Cincil. 
mule of Marculphus. This way was not always obſerved in France, When. 
where frequently, according to the Edict of Clotharius, the Clergy and 454 
People choſe, the Metropolitan conſecrated, and the Prince gave his Royal fei To: 
Aſjent : but in doubtful or difficult cafes, he made uſe of his Preroga- ty ib; Loak. 
tive, and nominated the Perſon, and appointed the Conſecration. Af- fam. 
terwards, there aroſe great conteſts be Ween the Papal and Royal Pom- 6g. 23 
er, which continued for ſeveral Ages, and at laſt among us, the - Royal Concil. ver- 
Power overthrowing the other, reſerved the Power of Nomination of Bi- 3 
(ops, as part of the Prerogative ;, which being allowed in frequent Par- Sirmond. 
laments, the Conſent of the People is ſwallowed up therein; ſince their r 

Ads do oblige the whole Nation. For not only the Stam of 1 Eg. 6. Gal. 

declares, The Right of appointing Biſhops to be in the Hing; but 25 Ed. 3. 1 

it is Iikewiſe declared, That the Right of diſpaſing Biſhopricks wwas in the Ep. 21,98, 

King by Right of Patronage, derived from his Anceſtors before the free- 99 . 

dom of elections was granted. Which ſhews not only the great Antiqui- . 

ty of this Right, but the Conſent of the whole Nation to it. And the 

{ame is fully related in the Epiſtle of Ed. 3. to Clement 5, where it is Walfingh. 
aid, That the King did diſpoſe of them, jure ſuo Regio, by bis Royal ,' * * 

Prerogative, as his Anceſtors had done from the firit founding of a Chri- 

ſtian Church here. This is likewiſe owned in the famous Statute of 

Carliſle, 25 Ed. 1. 1o that there 1s no Kingdom where this Right hath 

been more fully acknowledged by the general conſent 7 the People, than 

here in England; and that from the original planting of a Chriſtian Church 

here. As to the inferior Right of Patronage, it is juſtly thought. to bear 

equal date with the firit ſertlements of Chriſtianity in peace and quietneſs. 

For when it began to ſpread into remoter Villages and places diitant from 

the Cathedral Churches, where the Biſhop reſided with his Preſbyters, as 

in a College together; a neceſſity was ſoon apprehended of having Preſ- 

bzters fixed among them. For the Council of Neoceſarea mentions the 

Sei mpeocumregts The Country Preſbyters, c. 13. whom the Greek Ca- 

noniſis interpret to be fuch as then were fixed in Country-Cures, and 

this Council was held ten years before the Council of Nice, In the time 

of the Hirt Council of Orange, A. D. 441. expreſs mention is made of 

3 the - 
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the Right of Patronage reſerved to the firft Founders of Churches, c. 10. 

vis, If a Biſhop built a Church on his own Land, in another Biſhops Dio- 

ceſe, yet the Right of preſenting the Clerk wwas reſerved to him. And this 

was confirmed by the ſecond Council of Arles, c. 36. A. D. 452. By the 

c. ſi quis Conſtitution of the Emperony Zeno, A. D. 479. the Rights of Patronage 
Fey hc are eſtabliſhed, upon the agreements at firſt made in the endowments of 
Nov. 3). Churches. This Conſtitution was confirmed by Juſtinian, A. D. 541. 
and We allows the nomination and preſentation of a fit Clerk: And the 

Mov. 123 {ame were ſetled in the Weſtern Church, as appears by the ninth Council 
of Toledo, about A. D. 650. and many Canons were made in ſeveral 
Cormcils about regulating the Rights of Patronage, and the Endowments 

of Churches, till at laſt it obtained by general Conſent, that the Patron 

might tranſmit the Right of Preſentation to his Heirs, and the Biſhops 

| were to approve of the Perſons preſented, and to give Inſtitution to the 
Mar. Paris, Benefice, The Barons of England, in the Epiſtle to Gregory IX. plead, 
«7 f 235. That their Anceſtors had the Right of Patronage, from the firit planting of 
Chriftianity here, For thoſe upon whole Lands the Chrrches were built, 

and at whoſe coſt and charges they were erected, and by whom the 
Parochial Churches were endowed, thought they had great Reaſon to re- 

Ich. Sarisb. ſerve the Nomination of the Clerks to themſelves. And this Joh. Sariſ- 
. s. H burienſis ſaith, was received by a general cuſtom of this whole Kingdom. 
£ So that the Right of Patronage was at firſt built upon a very reaſonable 
conſideration ;, and hath been ever ſince received by as univerſal a Conſent 

as any Law or Cuſtom among us. And the only Qreſtions now remain- 

ing are, whether ſuch a Conſent can be made void by the Diſſent of ſome 

few Perſons, who plead it to their inherent Right to chuſe their own 
Paſtors? and ſuppoſing, that it might be done, whether it be reaſonable 

fo to do? And I conclude, that, | 

6. Things being thus ſetled by general Conſent, and eftabliſh'd Laws, 

there is no ground for the People to reſume the liberty of Ele&ions : 

( 1.) Becauſe it was no wnalterable Right, but might be paſſed away; 

and hath been by Conſent of the People, upon good conſiderations: And, 

( 2.) Becauſe no ſuch inconveniencies can be alleged agamft the ſetled 

way of diſpoſal of Livings, but may be remedied by Laws ;, far eaſier, 

than thofe which will follow upon the Peoples taking this Power to them- 

felves, which cannot be done in a aivided Nation, without throwing all 

mto remedileſs confifion, (3.) Becauſe other reformed Churches have 

Fiſt. 83. thought this an unreaſonable pretence. Bega declaims againſt it, as 4 
thing without any ground in Scripture, or any right in Antiquity, and ſub- 

ject to infinite diſorders. In Sweden the Archbiſhop and Biſhops are ap- 

| pointed by the Hing; and fo are the Biſhops in Denmark In other Lu- 
theran Churches, the Superintendents are appointed by the ſeveral Princes 
nora and Magiſtrates; and in theſe the Patrons preſent before Ordination. 
p. 1. c. 7. The Synod of Dort hath a Salvo for the Right of Patronage, Can. Eccleſ. 5. 
. 36, 37. In France the Miniſters are choſen by Miniſters ;, at Geneva by the Coun- 
cil of State, which hath Power.to depoſe them. And it would be very 

ſtrange, if this inherent and unalterablæ Right of the People thould only 

be difcovered here, where it is as unfit to be practiſed, as in any part 

of the Chriſttan world. 0 ; 

Tientie of But Mr. B. is unſatisfied with any Laws that are made in this 
7piſcip pa. matter; for when the objection is put by hun, That the People chuſe 
P-123 the Parliament who make the Laws which give the Patrons Power, and 


therefore they now conſent he faith, this ſeemeth a Jen, for, he faith, | 
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I. It cannot be proved that all the Churches or People gave the Patrons 
that Power, 2. They never conſented that Parliaments ſhould do what 
they lift, and diſpoſe of their Souls, or what is neceſſary to the ſaving of 
their Souls, 3. They may as well ſay, that they conſent to be baptized, 
and to receive the Sacraments, becauſe the Parliament conſented to it. 
4. Their Forefathers had no power to repreſent them by ſuch conſenting. 
5. The obligation on the People was Perſonal, and they have not God's con- 
ſent. for the tranſmutation. 

So that one would think by Mr. B's Doctrine, all Laws about Patro- 
nage are void in themſelves ; and all Rights of Advowſon in the King, 
or Noblemen and Gentlemen, or Univerſities, are mere Uſurpations, and 
things utterly unlawful among Chriſtians, fince he makes ſuch a perſonal 
obligation to chuſe their own Paſtors to lie on the People, that they can- 
not transfer it by their own A#. But upon fecond Thoughts, I ſup- 
poſe, he will not deny, that the freedom of publick Churches, and the 
Endowments of them, do lie within the Magiſtrate's Power, and ſo bind- 
ing Laws may be made about them; unleſs he can prove that the Ma- 
giſiratès Power doth not extend to thoſe things which the Magiſtrate 
gives. And if theſe may be juſtly ſetled by Laws, then the Rights. of 
Patronage are as juſt and legal Rights as Men have to their Eſtates, and 

conſequently every Miniſter duly preſented, hath a legal Title to the 
| Temple and Tythes, as Mr. B. calls them. But this doth not, ſaith he, 
make a Miniſter for their Souls, and the Parliament cannot diſpoſe of 
tbeir Souls, The meaning of all which is, if the People be humour- 
ſome and factious, they may run after whom they pleaſe, and ſet up 
what Miniſter they pleaſe, in oppoſitio to Laws. And fo for inſtance, 
ſuppoſe a Pariſh be divided in their Opinions about Religion, (as we 
know too many are at this day) all theſe ſeveral parties, vis. Anabap- 
tiſts, Quakers, yea and Papiſts too, as well as others, will put in for 
an equal ſhare in what concerns the care of their Souls, and conſequent- 
ly, way chule a ſeveral Paſtor to themſelves, and leave the Incumbent 
the bare poſſeſſion of the Temple and Tytbes. But if there be no other 
objection, this may be thought ſufficicnt, :hat he was none of their chu- 
ſing, being impoſed upon them by others, who could not aiſpoſe of rhair 
Souls. By which means, this pretence of raking care for their Souls, will 
be ſoon made uſe of to juſtitie the greateſt diſorder and confuſion, which 
can happen in a Ghurch. For, let the Perſon be never ſo worthy in 
himſelf, the People are ſtill to have their liberty of chuſing for themſelves. 
And who are theſe People? Muſt all have equal Votes? then according 
to Mr. B.'s, opinion of our Churches, the worſt will be ſooneſt choſen; 
for why ſhould we not think the rf People will chuſe their like, as well 


q) as the worf Patrons, and the worit Biſhops * But if the profane muſt 
n. be excluded, by what Lam? Is it becauſe they have no right to the Or- 
5 dinances £ But have they no right to their own Souls, and to the care of 
n- them? therefore they are equally concerned with others. Yea let us 
ry ſuppoſe all theſe excluded, as no competent Fudges ; ſhall all the reſt be 
ly excluded too, who are incompetent Fudges £ then I am afraid there will 
irt not be many left. And, whatever they pretend, the People where they 

do chuſe, do truſt other mens Judgments, as well as where the Patrons 
nis preſent; and to prevent popular tumults, ſuch Elections are generally 
uſe brought by a kind of deævolution to a few Perſons who are entruſted to 
md chuſe for the reſt. But if all the People were left to chuſe their own 
tht P aftors, it is not to be 1magined, what Parties and Factions; what mu- 
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Miſchief of 


Impoſttions, 


P. 41. 


tual Hatreds, and perpetual Animoſities, they would naturally fall into 
on ſuch occaſions. Do we not daily ſee ſuch things to be tlie fruits of 
popular Elections, where men are concerned for the ſtrength and repu- 
tation of their Party? What envying and ſtrife, what evil-ſpeaking and 
backbiting; what tumults and diſorders; what unchriſtian behaviour 


in general, of men to each other, do commonly yy yy ſuch Ele&;- 
ons? Which being the natural effects of mens paſſions, ſtirred up by 


- ſuch occaſions, and there being ſo much experience of it in all Ages 


of the Chriſtian Church, where ſuch things have been; Fam as cer- 
tain, that Chri# never gave the People ſuch an unalterable Right of chu- 
fing their own Miniſters, as I am that he deſigned to have the peace and 
wmity of the Church preſerved. ' And of all Perſons, I do the moſt 
wonder at him, who pretends to diſcover the Only way of unity and con- 
cord among Chriſtians, that he ſhould ſo much, ſo frequently, ſo ear- 
neſtly inſiſt upon thisz which if it be not the only, is one of the moſt 
effefiual ways to perpetuate diſorder and confuſion in a broken and di- 
vided Church. And ſo much for the Plea for Separation, taken from 
the Peoples Right to chuſe their own Miniſters. | 
Sect. 26. Having thus diſpatched all the Pleas for Separation, which 
relate to the Conſtitution of our Church, J come to thoſe which concern 


the Terms of Communion with us, which are ſaid to be unlawful. 


One of the chief Pleas alleged for Separation, by Dr. O. and Mr. A. 
is, that many things in the conſtant total Communion of Parochial Churches 
are impoſed on the Conſtiences and Practices of nien, which are not acrur- 
ding to the mind of Chriſt. Theſe are very general words; but Dr. O. 
. 9 up the particulars, whith ( ſetting aſide thoſe already conſide- 


Vndic. of red) are, the uſe of the Aereal an of the Croſs, kneeling at the Com- 
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mimion, the religious obſervation of Holy-days, and the conſtant uſt of the 
Liturg y in all the publick Offices of the Church. As to this laſt I ſhall ſay 
nothing, it being lately ſo very well defended by a learned Divine of our 
Church, To the other, Mr. B. adds, the uſe of Goafathers and God- 
mothers; and now I am to examine what weight there is in theſe 
things, to make men ſeriouſly think Communion with our Church un- 
lawful. . | | 
When Ifound our Church thus charged with preſcribing unlawful Terms 
of Commimion, J expected a particular and diſt inct proof of ſuch a charge, 
becauſe the main weight of the Cauſe depended upon it. And this is 
the method we uſe in dealing with the Church of Rome. We do not run 
upon general charges of wnſcriptural Impoſitions, and things impoſed on 
mens Conſciences, againit the mind of Chriſt ; but we cloſe with them 
upon the particulars of the charge, as Worſhip of Images, Invocation of 
Saints, Adoration of the Hof, and we offer to prove by plain Stripture, 
that theſe are forbidden, and therefore unlawful. But I find no ſuch 
method taken or purſued by our Brethren, only we are told, over and over, 
that they judge, they think, they efleem them unlawful ,, and they cannot 
be ſatisfied about them; but for particular arguments to prove them un- 
lawful, I find none; which makes the whole charge look very ſuſpici- 
ouſly. For men do not uſe to remain in „ when they have 


any aflurance of the goodneſs of their Cauſe. Yet, to let the Reader ſee 


that I decline nothing that looks like argument in this matter, I ſhall 
pick up every thing I can find, which ſeems to prove theſe Terms of 
our Conmumon to be unlawful, or to juſtifie their Separation. 


— 
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In the Epiſtle before my Sermon, I had uſed this Argument againſt 
the preſent Separation, * that if it be lawful to ſeparate on a pretence of 
« greater. purity, where there is an agreement in Doctrine and the ſub- 
« /tantial parts of Worſhip, as is acknowledged in our Cafe, then a bare 
difference of. opinion, as to ſome circumſtantials of Worſhip, and the 
belt Conſtitution of Churches, will be ſufficient ground to break Com- 
« munion, and to ſet up new Churches; which, conſidering the great 
“ variety of mens fancies about theſe matters, is to make an infinite 
“ Diviſibility in Churches, without any poſſible ſtop to farther Separa- 
« tion. | 3 by | 
This Argument others were willing to paſs. over, but Mr. A. in his 
Preface, undertakes to anſwer it in all the parts of it; which being fo 
material to our buſineſs, I ſhall now diſtinctly conſider ; and like an able 
Diſputant, he allows nothing at all in this Argument; for he denies the 


Suppoſition, viz. that there is any ſuch agreement in Doctrine, and the 


ſubſtantial parts of Worſhip,” he denies the firit conſequence; and, as 
though that were not ſufficient, he denies the remoter conſequence too. 
And what Argument, can ſtand before a Man of ſuch proweſs in diſ- 
puting ? 


1. He denies an agreement in Doctrine, which I have already ſhewed, 


was allowed by all Diſſenters before him, from the days of R. Brown, 


to Mr. 4. But we muſt not miſtake him, for as fierce as he ſeems to be 
at firſt, yet let him but have ſcope to ſhew {ome tricks of Wit, and 
trials of his ſkill in fencing, and he is as tame and yielding as you would 
with him; for at laſt he confeſſes they generally agree with the Doctrine 
contained in the Thirty nine Articles; and but for mere ſhame he would 
have ſaid 20; for I never heard of one before him made any ſcruple of 
it. And this is the Doctrine eſtabliſhed in this Church, and if there be 


* 


an Agreement in this, then this Suppaſition is granted. 


2. As to ſubſtantial parts of Worſhip, he denies an agreement in this FY 
tao, although Dr. O. faith, we are agreed in the ſubſtantial parts of Re- Vindication, 


ligion, and I hope the parts of Worſhip are allowed to be ſome of them.)“ 22 


But he pretends not to know what we mean by the difference between the 
parts off Worſhip, making ſome ſubſtantial, and athers circumſtantial :; and 
then he offers to prove, that our Church appoints new ſubſtantial parts 
F Worſhip, and therefore he muſt know one from the other; and after 
he hath ſpent ſome leaves in the proof of that, at laſt he fairly con- 


cludes, that there is a difference at leait in a circumſtantial part of Wor- 


Fur becauſe this 1s a weighty charge againſt our Church, I ſhall take 
the more pains to conſider it, becauſe the main objection againſt our 
Ceremonies lies under it, and that which moſt ſticks with the more ſober 
| Non-conformiſts. | | 


Mr. 4.'s charge about a ſubſtantial part of Worſbip being appointed 


by our Church, is thus draun up. An gutward viſible ſign of an inward 
inviſible grace, whereby à perſon is dedicated to the profeſſion of, and 
ſubjedion to the Redeemer, is 4 ſubſtantial part of Worſhip. Now this 
he chargeth our Church with, but gives no inſtance ; but the /n of the 
Croſs. atter Baptiſm, is that which he means, which Mr. B. calls the 
tranſietit dedicating Image of the Croſs. For the clearing of this, it 
will be neceſſary to thew, 1. What we mean by a ſubſtantial part of 


Anſw. 5 · 49 


Werſhip. . 2. How it appears that the ſign of the Croſs is made no ſubſtan- 


tial part of Worſhip by out Church, 
** * | K Kk K K 2 I. What 
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The Unreaſonableneſs of Separation. 


1. What we mean by a ſubſtantial part of divine Worſhip. For J haye 


obſerved, that the want of a clear and diſtin& notion of this, hath been 


one of the greateſt occaſions of the Seruples of the moſt conſcientious 
Non-conformiſls, For being afraid of diſpleaſing God, by uſing any other 
parts of Worſhip, than himſelf hath appointed; and looking on our Ce- 
remonies, as real parts of divine Worſhip, upon this reaſon they have 
thought themſelves obliged in conſcience, at leaſt, to forbear the uſe 
of them. The great principle they went upon was this, hat whatever 
was any ways intended or deſigned for the Worſhip of God, was a real 
and ſubſtantial part of his Worſhip , and when their Adverſarfes told 
them that Divine Inſtitution was neceſſary to make a part of Worſhip, 
their anſwer was, that Divine In/{itution did not make that a part of Mor- 
ſhip which was none, but that to be a part off true Worſhip, which other- 
wiſe would be a part of falſe Worſhip. In the mean time, they did not 
deny the lawfulneſs of the application of common Circumftances to Afts 


of Religious Worſhip, as Time and Place, &c. but the annexing any other 


Rites, or Ceremonies to proper Acts of Religious Worſhip, (as the ſign of 
the Croſs to Baptiſm ) they ſuppoſed to be the making new ſubſtantial 
parts of Divine Worſhip; and therefore forbidden by all thoſe places of 
Scripture, which imply the Scripture it ſelf to be a perfect Rule of Mor- 
hip. This, as far as | can gather, is the ſtrongeſt Plea of the Non-con- 
formiſts fide, which 1 have repreſented with its full advantage, becauſe 
my defign is, if poſſible, not ſo much to confute, as to convince, our 
Diſſenting Brethren, Far r 

Let us then ſeriouſly conſider this matter, and if we can find out a 


plain diſcernable difference between ſubſtantial parts of Divine Worſhip, 


and mere accidental Appentlices, this diſcovery may tend more to diſen- 
tangle ſcrupulous minds, than the multiplying of Arguments to grove 
the lawftneſs of our Ceremonies. And that we may better underſtand 
where the difficulty lies, theſe following things are agreed on both 
ſides. Sa I i 3 

1. That beſides proper Acts of Worſhip, there are ſome Circumſtances 
which may be differently uſed, without ſetting up new parts of Wor- 
ſhip. As for inſtance, Adoration is a ſbſtantial and proper Act of Di- 
vine Worſhip, but whether that Adoration be perforined by proſtration, or 
by bowing, or by kneeling, is im it ſelf indifferent; and no wan will fay, 
that he that makes his ador#tion kneeling, makes another new part of 


Worſhip, from what he doth who performs it fanding, or falling on bis 


face. And fo, if the ancient Eaſtern Church did at certain times forbid 
kneeling in Acts of adoration, this doth not prove that they differ'd in 
point of Adoration from the Weſtern Church, which requires kneelmg in 
the ſame Offices of Divine! Worſhip, becauſe they agreed in the Act of 


Adoration, but only differ'd in the manner of expreſũng it. 


2. That Divine Inflitution makes thoſe to be neceſſary parts of Wor- 
ſbip, which of theraſelves are flot ſo. As is plain in the Sacraments of 
the New Teſtament, which of themſelves are no neceſſary ſubſtantial parts 
of the Wor(hip of God, but only become fo, by being appointed by Chritt. 
So under the Law, many things merely ritual and ceremonial in them- 


ſelves, yet by vertue of Divine appointment, became ſubſtantial parts of 
Divine Worſhip. re „ e 8 


3. That for men to make nem Parts of Divine Worſpip is unlawful. 


of Jul — 


For that is to ſuppoſe the Scvihinre an 7mper fot Rule of N orſvip, and 
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Mr. A. quarrels with me, for ſaying, they require expreſs Commands 


* n 
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that Superſtition is no fault, and conſequently, that our Saviour, with- 
out cauſe, found fault with the Scribes and Phariſees for their Tradi- 

4. That there are many things which may be done in the Wor 5 
of God, which are not forbidden to be done, unleſs they be Parts of Di- 


| vine Worſhip. For, if the ſuppoſed reaſon of their protubition; be their 


being made Parts of Divine Worſhip, if it be made appear, that they are 
not ſo, then it follows they are not forbidden. | BL On” 
J. That what is neither forbidden direfly, nor by conſequence, is 
lawful,” and may be practiſed in the Worſbip of God. For although 


Miſchief of 
to make things lawful in the Worſhip of God; yet he allows, that what hh 
is not required either dire&ly, or by conſequence is unlawful, and by 
parity of Reaſon, what is not forbidden in the ſame manner muſt be 
lawful. | ls FO | 

Sect. 27. It remains now to find out thoſe certain Notes and Marks of 
dliſtinction in this matter, as may give ſatisfaction to the conſciences of 
men, in the difference between innocent Ceremonies, and ſuperſtitious Parts 
of Divine Worſhip. . For the difference here doth not lie in ſuppoſing 
ſome things of Divine Inſtitutiun which are not, but in making thoſe to be 
parts of Divine Worſhip which are not. And that may be done theſe ways, 

1. By ſuppoſing them to be ſo neceſſary, that the ding them would 
be a thing pleaſing to God, and the om777ring of them would be a thing 
diſpleaſing to God, although there were no humane Lam which required 
the doing of them. For, where there-is no obligation by vertue of 
any humane Law, and yet men ſuppoſe they ſhould pleaſe God by doing, 
or diſpleaſe God by not obſerving ſome particular Ceremonies, it is à ſign 
they eſteem thoſe to be Parts of Divine Worſhip. And this was the caſe 
of the Scribes and Phariſees, whom our Saviour reproved, not ſo much 
for their frequent waſhings, as for {uppoſing that a man's Conſtience was Mal. l;. r, 
defi d, it he did not obſerve them. For they had taken up an opinion “. 


among them, (as H. Grotius obſerves) that any thing that was touched 


by a Perſon unclean by the Law, did communicate an uncleanneſs firſt 
to their Bodies, and then to their Souls; but that this ceremonial waſh- 
ing did puritie both Body and Soul: upon which ſuppoſition, thy con- 
cluded this waſhing ſo neceſſary a part of God's Worſhip, that the doing 
of it was a thing very pleaſing to God, and the omiſſion of it muſt be 
diſple iſing to him, becauſe it left an inward defilement upon their Con- 
ſciences, which might have been removed by the uſe of it. But it is 


— 


lately pleaded by Mr. A. that this ꝛwaſbing of hands among the Jems con- Exercit, on 


8 2 , K b | | IL. : Mat. 1 5. 
dennted by our Saviour, was uit of the nature of aur Ceremonies, being x, 5. 


only obſerved as A command of their Superiors, not repugnant to the Law p: 23, 29. 
of God, but rather more agreeable to it than our Ceremonies are: from 
whence he infers, That all Traditions, Canons, Injundions, concerning Þ-23- 
rnneceſſary things are contrary to the Law of God, and conſequently inva- 


lid, and not oblizatory. But I fay, the reaſon of our Saviour's oppoſing TI 


the Phariſees about this matter, was not becauſe a thing in it ſelf unne- 
ceſſary, was determined by their Syperiors, but becauſe of the ſuperſti- 
tibus opinion which the Phariſees had concerning this waſhing, with re- 
ſpc& to the Conſctences of inen. And that I ſhall prove, 1. From the 
force of our Savio!rr's reaſoning; 2. From the general ſenſe of the Fews 


concerning it. | 3 | z 4 
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1. From the force of our Saviour's reaſoning, which will appear, by 
obſerving what he proves, viz. that they {et up their Tradition above 
the Law, Ver. 3. Why do you alſo tranſgreſs the Commandment of” Gad 
by your Tradition? and v. 6. Thus ye have made the Commandment of 
God of none effect by your Tradition: v. 9. Full well ye rejea the Com- 
mandment of God, that ye may keep your own Tradition. Our Saviour here 
proves by a plain and undeniable Inſtance about the Jom Corban, that 
they did believe their Traditions to have a force ſupex/or to the Lam; | 
elſe it were impoſſible they ſhould ſuppoſe ſuch an arbitrary Vom ſhould 1 
ſuperſede the obligation of the Law, as to the duty which Children owe 4 
to their Parents; but from hence it appeared that they believed the 4 
keeping of this Vom to be a thing more pleaſing to God, than relieving 
their Parents, and fo they eſteemed it a more neceſſary and ſubſtantial 
part of Divine Worſhip. The force of his Argument then extends to all 
things which they looked on as things pleaſing to God, on the account 
of the Tradition of their Elders; for he argued againſt the main; ſup- 
poſition, the truth of which he proves by a clear inſtance, where the 
Tradition did contradict the Law, And ſince by this, it appeared, that 
they thought their Tradition to over-rule the Law, it was no wonder 
they ſet up others equal to it, and thought mens Conſciences ſtrictly 
obliged to obſerve them. But how doth the argument reach to the pre- 
ſent caſe, viz. Becauſe that when their Traditions contradicted the Lam, 
they were not to be obſerved: therefore, not, when agreeable, unleſs be 
rejected all kind of Traditions? I anſwer, the Phariſees did think a 

man's Conſcience defiled if he did not obſerve that Tradition, as appears 
by what follows, when he taught the People upon this occaſion, v. 11. 
That which entreth into the mouth defileth not a man, but that which 
cometh out 7 the mouth 'defileth a man. This was the Doctrins Chriſt 
taught the People with reſpect to this diſpute with the Phariſees z which 

_ ſignified nothing, unleſs the opinion among them was, that eating of 
bread with unwaſhen hands, did really defile a man's Conſcience towards 
God. At which the Phariſees were much offended, as the Diſciples told 

him, v. 12. and they were not ſo very well fatished, but they deſire a 
farther explication of this matter from himſelf; which he gives them, 
v. 17, 18, 19. where he ſhews that no defilement could come to mens 
Conſciences merely by what. they did eat, but that mens inward luſts 
were the things which defiled them, for theſe were the ſourſe of thoſe 
witked actions, which were moſt diſpleaſing to God. And ſo he con- 
cludes his Diſcourſe, v. 20. Theſe are the things which defile & man, but 
30 eat with unwaſhen hands defileth not a man. From whence it follows, 
that the main thing in diſpute was, whether this Ceremony of waſting 
bands could be omitted, without defiling. the Conſcience © or elſe our 
Saviour's concluſion doth not reach the Queſtion. _ But if the conclu- 
ſion was. contrary to the Phariſees Doctrine, then they muſt look upon 


this Ceremony of - waſhing of hands, as 4 F ral of Morſbiy equal to the 

Lam of God, and which men pleaſed God by doing, and diſpleaſed him 

by: omitting it; not merely with reſpe& to the command of Superiors, 

. but as they ſuppoſed ſome le ſſer guilt upon the Conſcience might be ex- 
piated by it, which would remain, if they did not uſe it. EM 

2. From the general ſenſe of the Fewo. Even Mr. A. himſelf, in 

the very ſame diſcourſe, where he would make this waſhing of hands 

4:17. like our Ceremonies, quotes ſeveral paſſages of the Talmudiſts, to prove 

that they equalled their Traditions with the Laws of God, and ſometimes 


ſet 
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ſet them above them; and particularly cf this Tradition he ſaith, Ir is 4 
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ſaying of the Talmud, that he that eats bread with unwaſhen hands, ſims 
as prievouſly as if” be lay with a Whore. Which is a ſaying of R. Aſe 
in Sta; and abundantly proves, that this was not looked on as an 
indifferent Ceremony, but as a thing whoſe: omiſſion brought a guilt on 


the Conſcience, And I wonder Mr. A. did not diſcern, that by this 


one ſaying, he overthrew all the reſt of his diſcourſe: But this opinion 
is not built on the ſaying of any Rabbi, but on a conſtant Tradition 
among them, which they derive from the 13 of Solomon, who, they 
ſay, appointed it firſt, when they did eat of Sacriſices; afterwards, the 


wiſe men applied it to the Terumah, and at laſt Hillel and Schammai de- 


creed it ought to be obſerved for their greater purification, before the 
eating their common Meals, And the Phariſees placing the greateſt part 
of their Religion in the nice obſervance of ſuch Traditions, thought 
themſelves ſo much more holy than others, as they did more carefully 
avoid the defilements of common Converſation ; and for that reaſon 
they obſerved this waſhing, eſpecially when they had been in promiſ- 
cuous company. For they thought themſelves defiled by any touch from 
the ordinary ſort of People ;, and this, Maimonides ſaith, they looked on as 
a peculiar part of Sanflity; and the more ſtrict and punctual they were 
in this, the more holy they were accounted. Therefore in the Talmud, 
one John, the Son of Guaped, is particularly admired for his Sanctity, 
becauſe be exceeded others in the niceneſa of waſhing his hands. And they 
have a ſaying in the Miſna to this purpoſe, The Garments of the common Peo- 
ple, are a pollution to the Phariſees, and the Garments of the Phariſees to thoſe 
that eat the Terumab, and theirs to thoſe that eat of the Sacrifices, and theirs 
to thoſe that touched the water of cleanſing. So that they had different de- 
grees of Sanfity about this matter of waſhing,none of which was impoſed 
for theſake of cleanlineſs, but from the ſuppoſition of ſome inward purifica- 
tion they obtained by it, from the common filthineſs of the world. And upon 
this principle, eyen the veſſels of the Jemple were to be waſved all over, 
if they were but touched by the common People. In the waſbing their hands, 
they put a difference between that before, and that after meat ; the lat- 
ter they accounted a matter of liberty, or at leaſt only for health to 
waſh off the dangerous ſaline particles which they ſuppoſed to remain; 
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but the former was required for inward purification; which 275 re- 


quire fo ſtrictly, that if water may be had within four miles, a Jem is 
bound not ts eat till he hath waſbed, no not with a forłk; and in caſe 
none can be had, then he is to cover his bands, and ſo cat; nor can be 


tate meat from another in his mouth, until bis mouth be firft waſhed. IF 


there be no more water than will ſerve for his drink, he muii part with 


enough of it to waſh bis hands; and therefore R. Akiba in priſon ſaid, 


He»2would 5 with thirſt, than want water to waſh bis hands. 


And they fay, Whoſoever diſeſtcems this Cuſtom, deſerves not only excom- 
munication, but death too. Since all this is evident from the moſt au- 
thentick Writers among the Fews, I cannot but admire at Mr. 4.'s deſign, 


Erub. in 


21. 


who would make the world believe, that this was no more than an in- 


different Ceremony among the Fews, that was only required for Order and 
Decency, as our Ceremonies are, when thoſe very Citations he brings from 
Buxtorf; and Dr. Lightfoot, do manifeſtly prove the contrary. This 
I thought neceſſary to be cleared, becaufe this is the chief place in the 
New Teſtament, which they bring to prove the unlawfulneſs | of our Ce- 
remontes.* x.. . * * 5 4 8 Wk 
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From hence it now appears that the reaſon of Chriſt's condemning 

that Ceremony of waſhing of hands, was not upon the account of De- 

cency, but a ſiperſtitious Opinion they had concerning it, that it did ex- 

piate a leſſer kind of guilt and ſpiritual filthineſs which they contracted 

by the impure touches of Men leſs holy than themſelves. And this the 

Phariſees more wondred at in Chris Diſciples, becauſe it was a Rule 

among them, that the Diſciples of the Wife ought to be more ſtrict in 

theſe caſes than others, becauſe theſe things tended to advance the Re- 

putation of their Holineſs, among the People. And where ſuch an 

Opinion prevails, there ſuch Ceremonies are made parts of Divine 
Worſhip. "A 

Bllarm. 4 Sect. 28. And thus it is in many of the Ceremonies of the Roman 

efetu_ Su. Church, which their Divines aſſert to have a purifying and cleanſing fa- 

a > 2, crtlty as to the Souls of Men; not for juſtification f Men from mor- 

rercia. Tal fins, but for other ſpiritual effetts, and taking away the guilt of ue- 

nial ſms. For ſay they, no doubt they are effettual for the ends to which 

the Church appointed them, and of this, there is no diſpute among Ca- 

tbolicks. And withal, they add, That it is probable that the Church 

hath power to appoint Ceremonies in ſuch a manner, that they may pro- 

duce theſe effetts, ex opere operato, as the Sacraments do juſtification, 

becauſe Chriit bath left it in the power of the Church to apply his merits 

for leſſer effetts, having appointed the Sacraments himſelf” for the greater. 

But Bellarmin thinks this latter part diſputable concerning the opus 

operatum of Ceremonies , but as to the former, viz. by way of impetra- 

bell, de tion, he ſaith, it is pait all doubt among Catholicks. So, as to the 


Caitu San 


Ee "*-(prinkling of Holy Water, Bellarmin ſaith, it is no mere ſignificant Cere- 


o Note. mony :, but it is eſfectual for the blotting out of venial ſms; and he quotes 


Benedict. 


5% Saint Thomas, and Dom. d Soto, and Gratian for it; who produceth the 
quam lu. Canon of Alex. 1. whereby it appears it was firſt inſtituted ut ed cuncti 
firal. Paſto- a ſperſs ſanEificentur & purificentur ;, that all that were ſprinkled might 


ral. de Sacr. 


Bap. Azor. be ſanctified and purified by it. In the prayer of Conſecration for the 


0K 55 Salt to make holy Water, one expreſſion is, that it might be wwholſome 


11, © © both to Body and Soul; and the Vater is conſecrated to drive away the 


2 — power of the Devil. Axorius ſaith, that holy Water cleanſeth venial fins, 
4 dip. 3, EX opere operato, and drives away Devils, Greg. de Valentia agrees in 


4 4. punto the thing, but is not ſo peremptory in the manner. But Marſilius 
1. Marlil. Columna hath written a whole Book of the admirable effects of this Ce- 


Hanel remony. And fo for the fien of the Croſs, Bellarmin attributes wonder- 
rela. , ful effects to it, for driving away Devils and Diſeaſes, and ſanttifying the 
. e 3% 2D. "4 * 3 ” * - . 
Imag. I. 2. Things it is applied to: And he faith, it hath power againſt the Devil 


Tue % ex opere operato. Pet. Thyræus the Jeſuit, attributes a proper efficiency 


Jock ineſt. to the ſign of the Croſs againſt the power of the Devil, Coccius ſaith, 


þ. 3. CON, It is @ terror to the Devils, and very beneficial to Mankind, Which 
Cathot T5 1. makes me wonder at Dr. Ames his diſigenuity, when he would go a- 


. 2. art. 9. bout to make the Doctrine of our Church about Ceremonies not to differ 


4 4 from that of the Church of Rome. It is true, Caſſander and ſome few 


rem. p. 70, Others, talk at another rate; and Caſſander himſelf ſaith, the bet Men 
8 both ſides were agreed about theſe matters. But we are not to take 


cult their general ſenſe from ſuch as ( aſſander; eſpecially when wer eile 


art. 7.6 9. Offices ſpeak the ſenſe of their Church better than Caſſander. Greg. de 
Valentid indeed, faith, It is a lie that they attribute as much to Cere- 


bute Juſtification to the Sacraments, and the expiation o 
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of venial fins to the uſe of Ceremonies, However, ſince they at- 

tribute ſo ſpiritual effe&s to them; it is an argument they look upon 

them as real parts of Divine Worſhip, as much as they do on Prayer, 

with which they compare them in point of effecacy. But with what 

face can this be objected againſt our Church; which * rejects any 

ſuch ſpiritual efficacy, as to the Ceremonies that are retained among us; 

and declares that they are no otherwiſe received in our Church, than as 

they are purged from Popiſb Superſtition and Error? And therefore all 1 
opinion of merit and ſpiritual efficacy is taken from them; which do 7797.9. 

make them to be parts. of Divine Worſhip; which being removed, they Prazer, 

remain only naked Ceremonies, i. e. as Caſſander well expreſſes it, C. 30. 

Words made viſible, or teaching Actions; whole deſign and intention be- 

ing towards us, and not towards God, they cannot be thought to be 

made parts of Divine Worſhip, although they be uſed in the perform- 

ance of them. As if the Chriſtians in the Faſt did wear the badge of a 

Croſs upon their Arms, at ſome ſolemn days, as on good Friday at their 

devotions, to diſtinguiſh them from Turks and Fews ; would any one 

ſay, that they made this badge a part of Divine Worſhip But when 

they ſee the 857 on that day uſing the moſt ſolemn poſtures of ado- 

ration to the Crucifix, they might well charge them with making this a 

part of Divine Worſhip. So that the diſtinction between theſe two, is 

not ſo hard to find, if Men apply their Minds to the conſideration 

of it. | 

2. Men may make Ceremonies to become parts of Divine Wor "p if 
they ſuppoſe them unalterable, and obligatory to the Conſciences of all 
Chriſtians : for this ſuppoſes an equal neceſſity with that of Divine In- 
ſtitution. If Men do aſſert ſo great a Power in the Church, as to a 
point things for ſpiricual effects, and to oblige the Conſciences of all 
Chriſtians to obſerve them; it is all one as to ſay, the Church may make 
new parts of Worſhip. But this can with no colour be objected againſt | 
a Church which declares as expreſly as it is poſſible, that it looks on the Preface to 
Rites and Ceremonies uſed therein, as things in their own nature indiffe- pn 
rent and alterable;, and that changes and alterations may be made, as 
ſeems neceſſary or expedient to thoſe in Authority : And that every gn pre- 
Country is at liberty to uſe their own Ceremonies ; and that they nei- fac. 
ther condemn others nor preſcribe to them. What can more expreſs *' 
the not making Ceremones any parts of Divine Worſhip than theſe 
things do? And thus I have at once ſhewed, what we mean by ſub- 
ſtantial parts of Divine Worſhip, and that our Church doth not make any 
human Ceremonies to be ſo. | | ag 

Sec. 29. I now come particularly to examin the charge againſt out 
Church. For Mr. A. faith, An outward viſible fign of an inward invi- 
ſible grace, whereby a perſon is dedicated to the profeſſion of and ſubjection 
to the Redeemer, is a ſubſtantial part of Worſhip, I anſwer, 

1. An outward viſible ſign between Men repreſenting the duty or en- 
gagement of another, is no part of Divine Worſbip at all, much leſs a 
ſubſtantial part of it. There are ſome viſible fipns from God to Men, 
repreſenting the 2fe#s of his Grace to us, and thoſe we call Sacra- 
ments 3 there are other ſigns from Men to God, to teſtifie their ſubjettion 
and dependence, and theſe are acts of Worſhip; and there are Hgus from 
Men to Men to repreſent ſome other thing beſides the bare action; and 
theſe are;/ienificant Ceremonies, ſuch as the Croſs in Baptiſm is, For, 
after the C Hild is baptized and received into the Church, the ſign of the 
| | N . 
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Croſe is uſed in token that hereafter he ſpall not be aſhamed to con- 
feſs the faith of Chrift crucified. &c. To whom is this token ade? 
Is it to God? No certainly. If it were a permanent ſign of the Croſs, 
would it be for a Teſtimony to God, or to Men? When the Primitive 
Chriſtians uſed the fign of the Croſs in token they were not aſhamed of 
Chrift crucified, was this a dedicating fign to God, or a declarative ſign 
to Men 2 And what if it repreſents ſubjection to Chriſt as the Re- 
deemer 2 Muſt it therefore be ſuch an outward viſible Sign of inward ' 
inviſible Grace, as the Sacraments are? It repreſents the Duty and not 
the Grace; the Duty is our, and may be repreſented by us; but the 
Grace is God's, and therefore he muſt appoint the /igns to repreſent and | 
convey that, becauſe he alone is the Giver of it. = 
2. The Croſs in Baptiſm is not intended by our Church for a ſign of 
immediate dedication to God, but of obligation on the perſon. It is 
true, that in the 30 Canon it is ſaid, that this Church retains the fign 
of the Croſs, following the example of the Primitive and Apoſtolical 
Churches ; and accounteth it a lawful outward Ceremony and honourable © 
badge, whereby the Infant is dedicated to the ſervice of him who died 
upon the Croſs. But for the right underſtanding thereof, we muſt 
conſider, That Baptiſm is declared to be compleat before; ſo that the 
ſign of the Croſs adds nothing to the perfection or vertue of it, nor 
being omitted, takes nothing from it ; as 1t 1s there expreſſed as the 
ſenſe of this Church. This therefore, is no part of the Baptiſmal De- 
aication. And the Miniſter: acts in a double capacity, when he doth 
baptize, and when he /n with the /n of the Croſs : When be bap- 
zizeth, he acts by vertue of Authority derived from Chriſt, I baptize 
thee in the Name of the Father, &c. Which being done, and the Child 
thereby ſolemnly dedicated to God in Baptiſm ;, he then ſpeaks in the 
name of the Church, varying the number; We receive this Child into 
the Congregation of Chriſt's Flock, and do fign him with the fign of the 
Croſs, &c. i. e. We Chriſtians, that are already members of Chris Flock, 
do receive him into our number; and in token of his being obliged to per- 
form the duty belonging to ſuch a one, do make uſe of this /in of the 
Croſs, as the Rite of Admiſſion into the Church, and of his obligation to 
behave himſelf, as becomes a Chriſtian. And if we conſider the /n 
Plea fo of the Croſs in this ſenſe, as no doubt it was ſo intended, all the 
- = 76 difficulties about a Dedicating, Covenanting, Symbolical, Sacramental 
179. Sign, concerning which ſome have made ſo great a ſtir, will ſoon a 
Defence f year to be of no force. For why may not the Church appoint ſuch 
p. 422 A Rite of Admiſſion of one of her Members declaring it to be no part 
of Baptiſm? Let us ſuppoſe an adult perſon to be 8 and im- 
mediately after Baptiſm to be admitted a Member of an Independent 
Church; and the Ceremony of this admiſſion to be holding up of his band, 
in token of his owning the Church-Government, i. e. of promiſing to 
live as a'Church-member ought to do among them; the Paſtor of the 
Church then baptizes him, and immediately after, upon the holding 
up of his band, in token of his owning the Church-Covenant, he faith in 
the name of the Church, we receive thee into this Congregation, and 
accept of thy holding up of thy band as a token that thou wilt hereafter 
Be baue thy ſelf. as a Church-member ought to do among us. What harm is 
there in all this? And yet 1s not this a Profeſſing, Dedicating, Covenant- 
ing, Smbolical, Sacramental Sign, as much as the Sign of the "Croſs is 
among us ? Doth not holding up the hand ſignify and repreſent? Is it 
N a wa = nt 
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not therefore a. gniſicant and ſymbolical Ceremony ? Doth it not iinport 
an obligation lying on the perſon? Is it not therefore dedicating, covenunt- 
ing, and ſacramental, as much as the fign of the Croſs 2 Why then ſhould 
this be {crupled more than the other ? u oa e e e 4c 
And by this Mr. B's great miſtake. appears about this matter; who Ples fer 
ſuppoſeth that the Miniſter ſpeaketh in the name of Chriſt when he ſint Peace, 
with the gn f the Croſs; and as. God's 2 him; and ſo dedi- 1225 
cates him i this ſign to the ſervice f him that died upon the Croſs ;, where 
as the Miniſter in that Aci {peaks in the name of the Church, as evidently 
appears by thoſe words, We receive him into the Congregation of Chriſt's 
Flock; and then follows, as the ſolemn rite of Admiſſion, And do fign 
him with the fign of the Croſs, &c. All publick and ſolemn Admi/fions 
into Societies, having ſome peculiar Ceremony belonging to them. And. 
ſo as Baptiſm beſides its ſacramental Efficacy is a Rite of Admiſſion into 
Chrifts Catholick Church; ſo the ſign of the Croſs is into our Church of 
England: in which this Ceremony is uſed,” without any preſcription to 
other Churches. 1 1 OS? 
Sec. 30. But ſaith Mr. B. though the ſign of the Croſs may be lawful, as ciriſtian 
a tranſient, arbitrary, profeſſing ſign \, yet not as a dedicating ſign, and 'as Piech. 
the common profeſſmg ſymbol of baptized Perſons. If it be lawful in the *. 4 
former ſenſe, I cannot underſtand how it ſhould be unlawfidl in the latter. A. 113. N 
Ter, ſaith he, the inſtituting of the latter belongs to God only. How doth 
that appear? Becauſe he hath made two Sacraments re or that end. 
True, but not only for that end; but to he the means and in/truments of 
conveying bis Grace to men; which none but God himſelf can do, and 
therefore none but he ought to appoint the means for that end. And we 
account it an unſufferable inſolency in the Roman Churches, for them to 
take upon them to make application 4 the Merits of Chriſt to Rites of 
their own Inſtitution; which is the only poſſible way fora Church to make 
new Sacraments ;, but if every ſignificant cuſtom in a Church muſt paſs for 
a new Sacrament, then ſitting at the Sacrament is a nem Sacrament, be- 
cauſe we are told it betokens reſt and Communion with Chriſt ; then put- 
ting off the Hat in Prayer is a nem Sacrament, becauſe it is a profeſſng in 
of Reverence;, then laying on the hand, and kiſſing the Book in ſwear- 
ing are new Sacraments, becauſe they are publick ſymbolical- Rites. But 
ſaith Mr. B. it belongeth any to the King to make the common badge or 
ſymbol of his own Subjects. Yet I hope, every Nobleman or Gentleman 
may give a diſtin Livery without Treaſon. And therefore why may 
not every Church appoint its own Rite of admiſſion of Members into its 
Bady? 5 the obligation here is to the common duties of Chriſtians. And 
is not every Church- member bound to perform theſe? That which is 
peculiar, is the manner of admiſſion by the /n of the Croſs and his 
Rite our Church impoſes on no others but its own Members, i. e. makes 
it neceſſary to none elſe; and to ſhew it to be only a ſolemn Rite of 
Admiſſion, it allows it to be forborn in priuate Baptiſm.” Bur: ſaith 
Mr. B. Chriſt's Sacraments or Symbols are ſiſſicient, be need not deviſe 
more, and accuſe bis Inſtitution of inſufficiency. If it be lawful, the Church 
is to judge of the expediency ; and not every private perſon. And to ap- 
point other Rites that do not encroach upon the Inſtiruttons of Chriſt, by 
challenging any effect peculiar to them, is no ing them with inſuf⸗ 
ficiency; Well, ſaith Mr. B. hu it is unlewful on another accoumt vs. ar 
it is an Image uſed as a medium in God's Worſoip, and ſo forbidden in the 
Second Cummandment. He may as TOs it unlawful to uſe Morde 
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mimi as well asia tranſſenr 2 _ doch ner an N . 
the ſame place fake ir 0 Hes an Image an Odjett ar Melt of 


our confi _— exciting our minds to p God's = be! ior me mis 
dux or hir on olyman. If any Divineofthe - 

-  Chnrch-of England: hand La — perf purpoſe, what out c 
Papery had beemmade'a 2201 — Advances had wre preſents 
9 — for lettim in Now many Divine of the 
Church of Rome: had Bw — 5 ew, that they went no farthen 
and deſired no more than ch? Vet the tranſiom Jen of the Croſs wathout: 
any reſpect to Hurſbip, is condemned among us, a forbidden by the" Sis 
cond\ Commandment ; and that by the fame perſon” wh in the fame: nage. 
But it is nd as a niadum in God's: Nunbip. Is our N ounſpip directed toi 
it or, do we Rneel before it, as Mr. R. allous men may do befure 4 M 
cih? Do we declare that we are exezted' by it — God? Noz 
all theſe are reſected by our Church. Ho then m it 4 medium iu Goth 
AAR 2 Why torſooth, it is not @ mere circumſtance but an oeawnard A 
9720p What, as much as kneeling” before a Crutifix' 2 and yet that 
is lawtul ee to hin,» [uppoſmg t he 3-208 be only excited by it. Sup · 
pole then we only ufe the Fug of the Cyoſs to excites mens co 

1n-the 44 of Worſbip:; what harm were in it upon Mr. 3's grounds? 
But our Church:allows not ſo much, only taking it for a lau outward: 
Ceremony, which hath nothing of Worſbip.ibe 
then to be a medium in God Worſhip. For Mr. H. ſaith; inthe ſame place 
there is a roofold mudium in God's Worſhip. - x. Medium excitans, thats 
raiſts our minds to I urſbin God, at a Cruci x, &c. 2. Medium terminans. 5 
ar as he calls it crminits, in genere cauſe Gn this, a worſhipped medirn or 
the teruimir, ur the thing whbich\we worſhip. mediately, an pretence of we+ 
prefenting God, and hat we tborſpip bim in it ultimately... And this hetakes 


longing to it; how comes ti 


ru ae ching forbialden dimhiiy in the fecond Commandment, viz. 20 wars 


{inp 7.Creature. (uh mind or da) in the Act of Diuine Worſbip, AS re- 
preſenting Gad, ur as the mediate term of mer Worſbip, | by 2obich-we ſend is + 
e Gad, an if ir nere more. acceprable to him. So that ir is lawful, fan 
he, by, the ab u Grucifix'to be pon 10 worſhip God, hut itt un- 

lawful to fes him that M bnſbip, by offering it to the Cxuciſir firſt, at tb 

Jignz way, — As it ta God. Obſerve here a ſtrange piece f 
partiality. 1. It is allowed to be lawful-to pray We e Che as a 
medium excitans, as an object rat ſtirs up in ur a wworſbipping affen; 
and ſo all thoſe Papifts are excuſed from IAdalaty who proſeſs they uſe/a 
Crucifux for na other end, although r all Ar of aaa be · 
fore it; and it will become a very hard queſtion whether the mind in 
us conſideration, uniting the Iuage with the Objec, may not give the 
ſame Aci. Worſbip to one as to the other, but in different reſpetts, Fur 
the Image being albowed to excite the mind to conſiderarion of the: ghet 


ro be wworſpipped; the abect is conſidered in the mind as repreſented bythe 9 


image, and conſequentiy is ſo worſhipped. ;' and why then may not 1. 
n bb: e diteced to the Image e as repreſenting ing, às to the OH 
repreſrited by cherhnage;, provided, that: the Ar of the mind be fü 
fed pon bee en repreſenced by the Image 8 And thus even las. 
the Zorn be performed to a Cruciſix. Is not this a very fir conoeſſium to 


But on the other ſide, 2. The „ien of the Croft eventhe _ 

„ as Dr On calls it, muſt be made a medium in Gad ' 
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tem bis onen e, For ib is neither eng denim; velta, being not-in- 

tended by our Chrncb for that purpote, a Crucifix, being much fitter for 
fat purpoſe ; and our Church calls is only A lamful ceremony aud honou- | 
rablr badge ; much leſs can it be thought to be any mediate aher our 

Hina, chere being nothing like Worſpip performed towards it. 1 

all his meaning be, n the time of N onſbi 
not a mere dirtumſiancs, muſt be a medi of Henin. tht N. is fo d weak 

pretence; that I ſhall conſidet it no-firthes. 

Sed. 3 1. But ſuppoſe it be no adium of Worſiip, yet it cannot Qut Defence of 
of Mr. Br Head, bale that it muſt be a n Samet; For, ſaith be, JF the Plea, 

Cbriſi had inſtituted the Croſs. as our Chureb dot h; abi you not have ** * 
called this 4 Sacrament Aud if it ant bei Divine Inſtitut ion and Be- 
neclict tan, it wanteth indeed à due efficient) but it is ſtill à Human Sacra- 
ment ebough not 4 Divine, and therefore av unlawful Sacrament. If 

brit had inſt ituted it with: fuch promiſes, as he bath: his other Sacra- 
mente, no doubt it had been one; but then the uſe of it had been oo | 
changed, from what it is now. For then its fignification had been | 

Cad tu un; and the Miniſter had. figned in Chniſt's Name and not in tho | 

Cburnc hir 8 it had been in 2 than Chriſt will nas fail of bis 

Promiſe, if dus par furm ous eee But here it is quite contrary, as 

bath already appeared. 

_ ©: Theres ane thing yet remaining in Mr. B. about this matter to be ger 
det viz, That acconding to the Rule of our Church, the Croſs in, mY lea, 
Haptiſn bath 4 Sacramental efficacy: attributed to it; for, faith he, 4s the 

Hater of "Baptifur warketh morally, by fignifring the waſbing of Chriſt's 

Rady: ſo tbe Crofe is to operate'morolly; by ſignifying Chriſt's C rucifixion, 
the benefits of his Croſs and aur Duty; And then he adds, Thet it is the 
cum ine of Proteſtants that th Sacraments are not 3 to 

a Grace phyſically, but only morally; and that even the wiſeſt * 

s do maintain only ſuch moral Cauſaliey i in Sacraments. And 

this means he would make the fg F the Croſs to have the nature of 4 

Sacrament with us. But that he h hath miſprereſented or miſapphed-bath 

the Popiſb and Proteſtant Doctrine about the * of Sacraments. 0 ſerve 0 

his purpaſe. 1 ſhall now make appear, 9 

1. Concerning the Popiſo DoBvine; that which overthrown the ſtrengch 

af all that Mr. B. ſuith is, that it is unanimouſly agreed among them as 

a matterof faith, that the Sacraments do confer grace, ex opere operato, 

wharg'there-is nd attuzl impediment 5 and that it is no leſs than baefie to 

aſjert, that they are bare 2 be i. c. That they ATE cucil. Flo- 
mere Ceremonies. This not one of them, whom I ever ſaw, either de- cer. Vain 
pics, or diſputes; and it is expreſiy determined in the Councils of Flor cmci. 
rence and gf Trent. But then they have a very nice and ſubtle que Tree: 

ſtion among them about the manner how the Sacraments do confer Grace, can 5, 

whether phyſically or muralh.* Hy phyſically, they mean, when @ thing by 

its amn immediate attian bath influence on producing the ee; by —_ 
they mean that which doth effethually conpur tothe produting tbe effett, (uf 

After anogber manner, as by perſuaſions, by intreary, 6c. As he that me 

ſnare im another's bowels, kills him phyſically ;he that perfuades and imocus- 

rages him effæctually 2:d0 it, is üs ny the cauſe of his death as the other; 

bur then they fay, he is but a moral and not a phyſical cauſe at the murder. 

They all agree, ar the Secrametdaefeih convey Grace, where there 

is cle hut; but the only ore: ere 

nente this they ure, that the Sa nec do work as mr u,, _ ta 
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not principal but inſtrumental; the principal they ſay is the Merit oft Chriſt; 
the Inſtrumental the Sacraments as deriving their effcary from the farmer 3 
as the Writing from the Seal, and the Seal from the Authority of the Perſon's 
dr as Money from the Stamp, and the Stamp from the Ning; but beſides 
this, they queſtion whether there be not a proper "efficiency by Divine 
Power in the Sacraments, to. produce at leaſt the character frommwhence 
Divine Grace immediately follows. And about this indeed they are di- 
vided. Some ſay, there is no neceſſity of aſſerting more than a bare m 
Canuſality ;, becauſe this is ſufficient for the infallible eſſitacy f the Sa- 
Gamachz. cramente, ſublato obice, as Gamachæus a late Profeſſor in the Sorbon de- 
Ns "— livers their Doctrine: and of this opinion, he reckons'Bonaventure,” Al- 
c. 3. tiſſidore, Scotus, Durandus, Ganus, Ledeſma, and many others : and with 
this he cloſes, becauſe this is ſafficient, and the other is to make Miracles 
without cauſe; as long as the effect follows, certo infallibiliter & ex opes 
Lugo de re operato, as he there ſpeaks. And for the ſame reaſon Card. de Lugo 
tip. 4, Yields to it, although he there ſaith, that a Sacrament is {num pratti- 
Seck. 4. cum infallibile Gratiæ. So that thoſe who do alert only this moral 
Cauſality of Sacraments, do not ſuppoſe any uncertainty in the effect, any 
more than the others do, but only differ about the 'way of producing 
| a it. Yet Vambertus, another late Profeſſor of the Sorbon, proves the 
ah, 282 Doctrine of a Phy/ical efficiency to be much more agreeable to the ſenſe 
di. 4 of their Church; and that the argument is of no force againſt it, becauſe 
Me 3 it is ſo hard to be underſtood, for then they muſt quit many other Do- 
ctrines beſides this. Fob. Baptiſta Gonet, a late learned Thomiſt not on- 
Co ly ani earneſtly for this opinion, but ſaith, The greater part of their 
Thomif Divines aſſert it, and thoſe of the greateſt reputation, as Ruardus Tapper, 
To. 5. diſp. Vega, Sayrus, Tſamberrus, Suarez, Valentia, Bellarmin, Reginaldus, 
29 +2 Mwratins, Ripalda and many more. And Coquetius, he faith, reckons 
up Fifty three eminent Divines who hold the phyſical Cauſality of the Sa- 
crament. So that Mr. B. is both very much miſtaken in the common Do- 
Frine of the Roman Schools, and in applying the moral Cauſality of the 
Sacraments, as It is aſſerted by their Divines, to the /ipnificancy of our 
Ceremonies. RE. 1 ä 
2. As to the Proteſtant Doctrines, he repreſents that in very ambigu- 
ous terms; for, he faith, That Proteflants commonly maintain that the Sa- 
craments are not inſtituted to give Grace phyſically, but only morally. If 
it be their Doctrine, that the Sacraments are inſtituted for the conveying 
of Grace at all, which he ſeems to yield; {and if he did not, might be 
fully proved from the Teſimonies of the moſt eminent Reformers abroad, 
as well as at home) This is ſufficient to ſhew that the /zgn of the Croſs 
can never be advanced to the dignity of a Sacrament among us; ſince in no 
ſenſe it is held to be an Þ:/?rument appointed for the conveying of Grace. 
And fo this Phraſe of a New Sacrament is a thing only invented to 
amuſe and perplex tender and injudicious. Perſons. There being not 
the leaſt ground for it, that I can diſcern; and yet ſuch pretences as 
theſe have ſerved to darken People's minds, and have filled them with 
ſtrange fears and ſcruples; yea, ſome who have conquer'd their preju- 
dices as to other things, have not been able to get over this mighty ffum- 
* lock ; which I have therefore taken the more pains to remove out 
of their way. FEES. > | Wes 
Chriſtian - And yet fer all, Mr. B. declares, That if it be a fin, it is the Mini- 
2. ſter s, and not the Perſon's who offers the Child to be baptiæed; and ano- 
2 47. Ther man's inf mode will-nat juſtfe the negle of our duy. And there 


I am fure, not our Church. But let this paſs, what follows?) then, 
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fore ſuppoſing the /ign of the Croſs to be as bad as ſome make it, yet it 
can be no pretence for Separation. _ | | ICY 
Sed. 32. But Mr. A. hath a farther blow at our Church, for allow- 
ing worſhiping towards the Altar, the Eaſt, and at the ſound of the word r of 
Jeſus; which, he ſaith, are made the Motive of Worſhip, if nob ſome- prif bt. 
thing elſe. The lawfulneſs of theſe things, ſo far as they are required 
by our Church, I had formerly defended againſt the Papiſts, and now 
Mr. A. borrows their Weapons from them; although he doth not ma- 
nage them with that ſkill and dexterity which T. G. uſed. I had faid, 
that bowing at the name of Jeſus was no more than going to Church at 
The Toll of a Bell, the Worſhip being not given to the Name, but to Chriſt 
at the ſound of his Name. Why may not, ſaith he, an Image give warn- 
ing to the Eye, when to worſhip God, as well as a Bell to the Ear? I will 
tell him, fince he needs it, becauſe an Image is a mighty diſparagement to 
an infinite and inviſible Being; it is directly contrary to his Law to wor- 
ſbip him by an nage; it is againſt the ſenſe of the Chriſtian Church in 
its beſt and pureſt Ages; this one would have thought I had proved fo 
much againſt the Papiſts, that I had little reaſon to expect ſuch a que- 
ftion from a Proteſtant. But ſuch men do too much diſcover, whoſe 
part they are willing to take againſt the Church of England. He grants 
the Papiſts go too far in preferring an Image higher than to be Motivum 
Cultfis ; hut the Queſtion is, ꝛchet her they do not ſin in applying it to this 
lower uſe, to make it an ordinary ſlated Motive to Worſhip. When I read 
this, I began to pity the man, being in ſome fear leſt ſomething had a 
little diſordered his fancy. For where do we ever allow ſuch an uſe 
of Images in our Church? If he had written againſt Mr. B. who allows 
a Crucifix to be Medium excitans, he had ſome reaſon to have anſwered 
him, but I have none. But he brings it home to us; for, ſaith he, F 
men do ſin who make an Image an ordinary ſtated motive of Worſhip, then 
how ſhall we excuſe our own adorations * What doth the man mean? I 
am yet afraid, all things are not right ſomewhere. We acknowledge no 
adorations, but what are due to the Divine Majeſty; and do theſe need 
to be excuſed > And what conſequence is there from the unlawfulneſs 
of the Worſhip of Images, againſt our worſhipping of God? Let him firſt 
prove, that we give adoration to any beſides the Divine Majeſty, before 
we ſhall go about to excuſe our adorations. But if men do not ſin in 
making an Image a ſtated Motive of Worſhip (who ever ſaid they did not? 
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ſaith he, 2cby do we not introduce Images into our Churches ? Aſk Mr. B. 
that Queſtion, and not us of the Church of England. If we allowed the 
Worſhip of Images to be lawful, this were a pertinent Queſtion; but 
fince we deny it, what makes all this againſt us? which if bur Church- 
men” ſhall venture upon; I pray ſtay till they do, before you charge us 
with it. Are not theſe men hugely to ſeek for Arguments againſt our 
Church that talk at this rate? But, he faith, they may do it with equal 
reaſon. Here is ſomething now fit to be proved. We utterly deny that 
we may worſhip Images on the ſame Reaſon, that We perform external 
adboration to God by bowing the body; or to Feſus at the mention of his 
name. Hold now to this, and prove it. Inſtead of that, he ſhews the 
difference between going to Church at the ſound of a Bell, and bowing 
at the name of Jeſus; viz. That the Bell tolls out f Worſhip- to bring 
them to it; but the ſound of the word Feſus is in the middle f Worſhip, 
when mens minds* ſbould be intent on devotion, and not ſit hſtening- and 
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watebing, as Whittington's Cat watoht the Mouſe, (there tis for you, 
viz, what he hath laboured ſor all this while) for the caſual ſtarting 
of A ward, and the dropping of two Hllables. But the Queſtion is not 
about „ of doing this when we are in other Ade of De- 
wotion and immediate application to God, which no body contends for, 
that 1 know of, but about the lamfiulnæſo of doing it in the time of Di- 
vine Service, when we hear the name of Feſus repeated in the Leſſons, 
or the Creed; and the Canon which requires it refers to the former Cu- 
fam, and in the Injunctions of Queen Elizabeth, the Leſſons and Ser- 
21028 are mentioned particularly; and although it be ſaid, or otherwiſe in 
the Church pronounced, yet by the manner of ſhewing this Reverence, 
vis. with lowneſs of courteſie and uncovering of beads of mankind: it 
ſuppoſeth them at that time not to be imployyed in any other Ad of De- 
votion, And ſo it gives no interruption to the intention of it; nor ohli- 
ges men to lie at the catch for the coming of the word, as though all our 
Worſhip conſiſted in it; but ſince our Church approves it as a laudable 
Ceremony, we ought not to refuſe it at ſeaſonable times; unleſs it can be 
proved unlamfu in it ſelf. Which I ſay, can never be done, as long as 
the Worſbip is directed to a true object, viz. the Perſon of Chriſt; and 
the mention of his name, only expreſſes the time, as the tolling the Bell 
doth of going to Church. Neither doth it ſignifie any thing to this pur- 
poſe, whether Perſohs be in the Church or out Mit, when the Bell rings; for 
in the ſame page he mentions the Maſs-bell; which ſounds to the Peo- 
ple in the Church as well as out of it; and if the Object of their Mor- 
ſhip were true, as it is falſe, that would make him better underſtand the 
arallel. : | 
8 But, faith he, if it be a duty to give external Reverence to God, when 
ever the word Feſus is mentioned, there is more need of it in our ordina- 
ry converſes, and the ſecular affairs of the world; and ſo, he adds, this 
word might do the ſervice of the Maſs-bell going about the fireets, at 
which all are bound to fall down and worſpip. Now, what a ſtrange 
piece of croſneſs is this, to diſpute the lawfiulneſs of doing it at Church, 
becauſe we do it not at the Market-place 2 My buſineſs is to defend what 
our Church requires; if he will allow that, and thinks it convenient to 
do it likewiſe in common converſation, let him defend his own new in- 
vented ways of Reyerence ;, as for us, we think there are proper ſeaſons 
for DivineWorſvip, and that it is not enough to do what is lawful, unleſs 
it be done at its convenient time; but there are ſome men, who know no 
mean between doing nothing, and over-daing. But is this becoming a 
Prcteſtant Divine to parallel the Vorſbip we give to the Eternal Son of 
God, as our Church declares, Can. 18, and that which the Papiſts give to 
the Hoſt, when it is carried up. and down the ſtreets? At laſt, be com- 
mends the moderation of the Canon, 1640. about bowing towards the Eaſt 
or Altar, that they which uſe this Rite, deſpiſe not them who uſe it nat; 
and they who uſe it nat, condemn not thoſe Jo uſe it hut be would: fain 
know why the ſame moderation ſhould not he us'd in other Rites, as the 
Sign of the Croſs, and kneeling at the Lord's Supper ? It had been much 
more to his purpoſe to have proved any thing unlamfi which had been 
required by our Church. But the caſe was not the ſame as to thoſe 
things which were required hy our Church, ever ſince the Reformation, 
and as to ſome cuſtoms, which although in therſelyes lawful, yet were 
never ſtrictly emʒoyned, but left indifferent. And therefore the mode- 
ration. uſed in the Canon, 1640, was very ſuitable to the principles of 
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our Church ; but how. doth it fol low, that becauſe 
4. liberty, therefore nat hing ſhall be determin d; ar being, determin'd 


not to make more things neceſſary (as to practice) than were made ſo 
at the ſettlement of our Ræfbr mation; but whether there be ſrfficient 
Reaſon to alter thoſe terms of Communion which were then ſettled, for 


take upon me here to determine. But as far as I can perceive by 
Mr. 4. he thinksgbe Apoſtle's Rule of forbeatance, Rom. 14. to be of 
equal, force in all ages, and as to all things; about which Chriſtians have 
different apprebenſiont; and then the Papiſis come in for an equal ſhare 
in ſuch a toleration. And fo, thoſe who. do nat morſbip che Hoſt, or 
mages, or uſe Auricular Confeſſion, mut not cenſure thoſe that do, unleſs 
he will ſay, that the Papiſit have no ſcruple of": Conſcience, as to ſuch 


things; but if notwithſtanding theſe ſeruples, our Lamt put a juſt re- 


ſtraint upon them, then the Rule of  Forbearance, Rom. 14. is no obli- 
gatory Law to Chriſtians in all Ages; and conſequently, notwithſtanding 


that, our (hurch may juſtly require the ohſervation of ſome things, tho 


it leaves others undetermin d. 
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among us, and praBiſed by all the laading Churc b men. And what thenb 
are they lathful, or are they not? If not, why are they not proved to 


be unlamful? And if that were proved, what is all this to the point 


. 
- 
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of Separation, unleſs they were enjoined; to all People, and made rerms 


of Communion, i. e. that perſons were not allowed to joyn in all A4. 


of Communion with us, unleſs. they did them. However, be thinks 


this will prove (What, that they differ from us in any ſub/tanttal part of 


Worſhip. #, No, he dares not ſay that: But what then?) that we differ 


in more than a circumſtance, even at leaſt in a circumſtantial part of 


Worſhip, yet wwe muit be. ſuppoſed to be agreed. To convince the Reader; 


what an admirable faculty of proving this Man hath, let him but look 
on the thing he undertook to prove. I had ſaid, that wwe were agreed 


in the ſubſtantial parts of Worſbip. z this he undertakes to diſprove, 
for two or three leaves together, and the concluſion is, that at leaft 


we differ in a cihcumſtantial part of Matſbip, and his conſequence muſt 


be, therefore we differ in a ſubſtantial, ox elſe it is idle andUmpettinent 


talk. T. G. would have been aſhamed to have argued after{this faſhion: 
but they are to be pitied, they both do as. well as their Gaufe will 
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Let Mr. A. cannot give over, for he Rath a * good will at 
proving ſomething againſt our Church, although he hath verzzill lud 
in the doing of it. My argument was, © If it be lawful to ſepanzte upon 
<< pretence of greater purity, where there is an agreements im Doctrine, 
and the ſubſtantial parts in M orſbip; then a bare difference | 
confrtetion of 
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nee in opini- 


on, as to ſome circumſtantials of Morſbip; and the be co 
« Churches will be a ſufficient ground to break: Communion” and to ſet 


« up nem Churches. Hitherto we have conſidered his denial of the 


Antecedent; and the charge he. hath brought againſt our Church,” a- 


bout nem ſubſtantial parts f Wor ip; we now come to his deming 
ee- 
0 


the Cunſequence, viz. that although it be granted that there is an 97 
ment in Doftrine and the ſubſtantial. parte of Worſhip, yet he teil n 
allow it to follow, that a bare difference in opinion as to ſome" Cirgum- 
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ftantials will be ſufficient ground to break Conminio" amd to ſer 
nem Churches." Fo underſtand the -eonſequence-we muſt ſuppoſe, 
1. An agreement in the fubſtuntial parts of Worſhip. © 2. A Spar, 
for greater puriny\ of Mobi And what then can Juitifie this Schl 
ration, but a difference of Opinion as to ſome circumſtantials in Wor- 
ſhip? Hold, faith he the 'conſequence is not guod, for thire are certiin 
middle things, between ſubſtantiul parte 'of Worſhip” and bare cir tim 
ſtances, about which it til be lawful to divide, though” otherwiſe" ve 
agrer in doctrine and the ſubſtantial parts of Nie. So that here 
a Separation is juſtified ( 1.) on the account of fue things, which 
are confeſſed to be neither ſubſtantial nor circumſtuntial parts of Wore 
ſhip, (2.) Although there be an Agreement in the ſubſtantial parts of Wor- 
ſbip; and conſequently, although theſe 1iddle kind of things befor 
made- ſubſtantial -parts of -worſhip. For that he charged us with in. 
the Antecedent; and now allowing” the'Antecedent and denying the 
Conſequence, he muſt grant, that it is lawful to ſeperate on tlie c. 
count of Ceremonies,” although they be made no parts of tebrſlip at 
all. For if they be neither ſubſtantial nor cirtumſtantial "parts" % 
Worſhip, they can be none at all; and yet he ſaith, it is lawfuF to di- 
vide about them. And which is more pleaſant, when he goes about 
to prove the Tawfulneſs of ſepurating for the ſake of theſe things, he 
doth it by undertaking to ſhew, hat they are made ſubſtantial p 
of Worſhip.” For thus he argues, The Chinch of England bath exmlinns 
theſe things, i. e. Ceremonies,' to a high preferment in tvorſhip,,t0 Signs 


1 


ie the ſame things with the Suorament al Elemients,' to male then men 
ſary to ſalvation as far 'as Man can make them; and therefore" hey tate 
elude them ſinful. If their preferment in Worſhip' makes them ſinful 
then they muſt be either fb/tancial, or circumſtantial parts off Worſhip, 
and their ſeparation is not upon the account of their being Ceremonies, 
but thoſe: Ceremonios are ſuppoſed to be made Parts of Morſbip, M hich 1. 
have anſwer'd already. | 11! OT RD un ag K * UF 2 lber 
F. 33. But after all our arguings about theſe matters, Mr. A. faith, be 
Cuntrouerſie ftandi Fill, where it did theſe hundred years and more 
I utterly deny that, for the Nonegnfurmiſts have adygnceèd "more to- 
wards Sepgration theſe laſt" ten years, than they did in a hundred 
years before; as appears by the foregoing diſcourſes Hewever, he) 
are fill uhſerisfied in Conſcience about theſe matters, ani ſo long they 
tannotygoim avith us, and our Church excommuicates thoſe tbo con- 
denin vt "ceremonies; ſſ ig hat there appears from hence 4 neceſſity of 
_ © ſeparation; and i it be mary it cannot be denied to be lawful. Thi 
Is the faigeſt remaining Plena for Separation, which 1 ſhall confider both. 
Ways. (.) As it reſpects th Church's cenſures. (2.) As it reſpects 
the juan Gonſtienſnsgcs . A 
1. I. As g elpects the Churth's cenſures. This Mr. q. often inſiſts up- 
anſwer to Om. an, faith he, excommunicate"iplo facto, nl that "ſay the 
C is unlawfhl. If this be wnjutt," 1s 7 ſeparation'0 be 
Plea for ſo extontmiumitated And who'is the Schiſmatick here? Would you hv 
* 33, cenie Men communicate ꝛchithᷣ y, And i Men be "wywongfnilly. 


excommutitate, art thay thereby abſolved from all \publick Worſolpping N 


1 


God or do they loſe their Kight ro all Churchcommuniun ß To this 1 

- anſwer; That the Excummmmit ation denounced, is not againſt ſuch as mo- 
deſtiy ſexuple the lamfulneſt of Things impoſed, but againſt thoſe'whb 

—_ obſiiniely affirm it? The words of the Canon are not, as Mr, B. qo 
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PART III. on. 37 
them, F any one do but affirm any thing in the Liturgy, Ceremonies, &c. 

to be unlawful are excommunicate, ipſo facto; but whoſoever ſhall Affirm can. 6. 
the Ceremonies of the Church of England, eſtabliſhed by Law, to be im- 
pious, Anti-Chriſtian, or Superſlitious, let him be Excommunicate ipſo 
facto. Mr. B,s words bear quite another ſenſe from thoſe of the 
Canon; for to ſay, if any Man do but affirm, &c. it implies that a 

bare ſmele affirmation incurrs excommunication ipſo facto; but when the 
Canon ſaith, if any ſhall affirm, &c. it implies, theſe circumſtances 
which according to the common ſenſe of Mankind do deſerve excom- 
munication, viz. that it be done publickly and obſtinately (Both which 
the word Aſirm will bear.) For, as S. Auguſtin very well faith, every 4ug.de ver 


Man's error is born with, until he either finds an accuſer, or he obſti- Felg. es. 


nately defends bis opinion. Tam diu ſuſtinetur peccatum aut error cu- 
juſlibet, donec aut accuſatorem mveniat, aut pravam ohinionem pertinact ' 
animoſitate defendat. All excommunication doth ſuppoſe precedent ad- 
monition, according to the Rule, If be will not hear the Church, let him be 

as an Heathen, or a Publican. Therefore general excommunications al- 

though they be late: ſententiæ, as the Canoniſts ſpeak, do not affect par- 
ticular perſons, until the evidence be notorious, not only of the bare fact 

but of the contumacy joined with it, Beſides, ſuch excommunications De viti ſpir. 
which are de jure & late ſententie, are rather to be looked on as 4 4-<'nct: 
Comminations, than as formal excommunications. For Gerſon putting the 3 
queſtion, what the effect of ſuch excommunications is? he anſwers, 

that it is no more than this, that there needs no new judicial proceſs, but 

upon proof” or confeſſion the Fudge may pronounce the ſentence. Which, 

he faith, he learnt from his Maſler, who was Pet. de Alliaco the famous 
Cardinal of Cambray. And if it requires a new ſentence, then it doth 

not actually excommunicate. But of this the learned Arch-biſhop F Spa- De reb. Ecel. 


lato hath diſcourſed at large; to whom I refer the Reader. As to the J. 5. c. 9. n. 
practice of Canon Law in England, Iyndmood faith, that a declaratory 2 **+ 


ſentence of the Judge is neceilary, notwithſtanding the Excommunica- DeConſiit.c. 
tion ipſofaFo. And jt is a Rule in our Church, that Perſons excommu- , x08 1; of 
nicate are to be publickly denounced excommunicate in'a Cathedral or fatto , 
Parochial Church every fix Months, that others may have notice of Can. 55- 
them; and until the . ſentence be thus declared, I do not know how 
far particular perſons can think themſelves obliged to forbear Communi- 
on on the account of a general ſentence of excommunication, though it 
be ſaid to be ipſo facto. For although the ſentence ſeem peremptory, 
yet, ipſo facto, doth ſuppoſe a fact, and ſuch as deſerves ccni. 
tion in the ſenſe of the Church; of which there muſt be evident proof 
brought, before the ſentence can take hold of the Perſon. And to make 
the ſentence valid as to the perſon, there muſt be due execution of it; 
and the queſtion in this caſe then 1s, whether any. perſon, knowing him- 
ſelf to be under ſuch qualifications which incur a ſentence of excom- 
munication, be bound to execute this ſentence upon himſelf? which he 
muſt do, if he thinks himſelf bound to ſeparate from our Church on 
the account of this general excommunication. And ſo Mr. B. himſelf Plea for 
ſeems to reſolve this point; Although, ſaith he, we are excommunicated Peace, 
ipſo facto, yet we are not bound our ſelves to execute their ſentence ;,* 233. 
but may ſtay in Communion till they prove the fuct, and do the execution 
on us themſelves by refuſing us. And ſo he hath fully anſwered his own 
obje&ion. But can thoſe be called Schiſmaticks for not communicating 
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with-a Church, who are firſt excommunicated by that Church? Yes, 
in theſe caſes they may ( 1.) when there is a juſt and ſufficient Cauſe 
for that ſentence. For, otherwiſe, no Church could condemn any ex- 
communicated Perſons for Schiſin; if it declared before hand, that 

all thoſe who held ſuch Dacirines, or condemned {ſuch Practices, 
ſhould be excommunicated. -'To make this plain by Inſtances :- Sup- 
poſe the Churches of New England declared the ſentence of excom- 
munication ipſo facto againſt all that oppoſe Infant-baptiſm:; R. Williams 
and his Company oppoſe it; they upon this are actually excommuni- 
cated , may the Churches of New England call theſe Men Schiſma- 
zicks or not? If they are Schiſmaticks notwithſtanding the ſentence 
of excommunication ;, then the denouncing this ſentence before hand 
Pics, & doth not excuſe them from the guilt of Schiſm. By the Conſitiution 
France, Des of the Churches of France, every Miniſter that refuſes to ſubſcribe to 
Mmjt. at. the Orders among them is to be declared a Schiſmatick; Would this 
; make ſuch a one not_to be a Schiſmatick, becauſe this amounts to 
an excommunication ipſo fact? So in Scotland, 1641. Subſcription 

to the Preſbyterian diſcipline was required under pain of excommuni- 

cation; if any had been excommunicated on this account, would this 

excuſe them from the charge of Schiſm, in the judgment of the 
Covenanters ? By the Conſlitutions of Geneva, any one that oppoſes, or 
contemns the Authority of that Church for a year together, is liable to 

the ſentence of baniſhment for a whole year; as Calvin himſelf re- 
Cas bh lates it. Suppoſe this were merely excommunication for ſo long; 
p.31z, would not Calvin have thought them Schiſmaticks for all that? For 
V. 132. he fully declares his mind in this caſe, an occaſion of a certain 
Non-conformiſt in an Epiſtle to Farell; where he adviſes that he 

ſhould be firit ſummoned before the Magiſtrate ;, if that did not pre- 

vail, they ſhould proceed to excommunication of a perſon who by his ob- 

ſtinacy diſturbed the order of the Church; which, ſaith he, 7s agrea-- 

ble to ancient Councils and the mind of God in Scripture ; there- 

fore let him that will not ſubmit to the Orders of a Society be cait 

out of it, Here we ſee excommunication juſtified againſt ſuch as 

refuſe to obey the Orders of a Church; and much more certainly, if 

they publickly affirm them to be Impious, Antichriſtian or Superſti- 

tious, as 8. Canon expreſſeth: And no Church in the world, but 

will think excommunication reaſonable upon the like grounds; and 
therefore if there be ſuch a thing as Schiſm, they may be guil- 

ty of it ſtill, although excommunication be denounced againſt them | 

on ſuch accounts. ( 2.) If they proceed to form new Churches, | 

as will appear evident to any one that reflects on the former in- 
ſtances; and let him judge, whether all perſons fo excommunica- 

ted, would not have been condemned much more for Schiſmatricks, 

if they had ſet up new Churches in oppoſition to theirs. S. Au- 

guſtin puts the caſe of good Men unjuſtly excommunicated , and he 

oo . ſaith, they are to bear it with patience, for the peace of the Church, 
me and fuch will fill maintain the true faith, fine ulld Conventicu- 
lorum ſegregatione, without running into ſeparate Meetings; al- 

though they do believe themſelves unjuſtly excommunicated. Such as 

' theſe, ſaith he, the Father which ſeeth in ſecret, will reward and 

crown in ſecret. This kind ſeems very rare, but there want not inſtan- 
ces, yea, there are more than can be believed. . 
| 2. 
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2, As to the judgment of Conſcience. The Author of the Letter out of F. 34. 

the Country lays the Foundation of the Separation upon the force of SCTU- | otter our 

ples, mighty Scruples, Scruples of a long ſtanding, and of a large extent; of the 

Scruples that there is no hopes to remove, without ſome very OVerepoweriug Country, 

impreſſion on mens minds, I am ſo much of another mind, that I think 47 dad 

little impartiality, and due conſideration would do the buſineſs ; but as 

long as men read and hear and judge only of one fide, and think it a 

temptation to examine things as they ought to do, and cry out they are 

ſatisfied already, there is not much hopes of doing good upon ſuch, but 

I think they can have no great comfort in ſuch Scruples, Men that real- 

ly ſcruple things out of tenderneſs of Conſcience, are ſincerely willing 

to be better informed, and glad of any light that brings them ſatisfacti- 

on, and do not .fly out into rage, and violent paſſion againſt thoſe who 

offer to remove their Scruples. Hath this been the temper of our 

ſcrupulous Brethren of late? Let their Scruples be touched never ſo / 

tenderly, they cannot bear it, and take it extremely ill of thoſe who 050 

would better inform them. Mr. B. freely tells me, that he that anty..8r. 

thinks bis own, or others reaſonings will ever change all the truly ho- 

neff Chriſtians in the Land, (as to the unlamfulneſs of the things 

impoſed) knoweth ſo little of matters, or of men, or of Conſcienca, as 

that he is unmeet to be a Biſhop or a Prieſt. What is the reaſon of ſuch 

a. ſevere ſaying? Where lies the ſtrength and evidence of theſe Scruples? 

Why may not honeſt men be cured of their errors and miſtakes, as 1 

am perſuaded theſe.are ſuch which they call Scruples? Is there no hopes 

to bring the People to a better temper, and more judgment? For I know 

nothing more is neceſſary for the cure of them. Here is no depth of 

learning, no ſubtilty of .reaſoning, no endleſs quotation 'of Fathers ne- 

ceſſary about theſe matters. The diſpute lies in a narrow compals, and 

men may ſee light if they will. But what if they will not? Then we 

are to conſider, how far a wilful miſtake, or error of Conſcience, will ju- 

ſliſie men? | ſay it doth not, cannot juſtifie them in doing evil; and that 

I am ſure breaking the Peace of the Church for the ſake of ſuch Scruples 

is. And this I had ſaid in my Sermon, which I take to be very mate- 

rial for our ſcrupulous Perſons to conſider. For ſuppoſe they ſhould be 

miſtaken, doth this error of Conſcience juſtifie their Separation, or not? 

If not, they may be in an ill condition, for all their Scruples, or their 

confidence. And ſo Mr. Baxter hath long ſince declared, that if we ö ib 
Ado, through weakneſs, or perverſeneſs, take lawful things to be unlaw- Church | 

Ful, that will not excuſe us in our diſobedience. Our error is our ſin G0. p. 483. 


2 


and one ſin will not excuſe another ſm. But Mr. A. faith, (1.) That 1 * 
do ill to put together wilful Error and miſtake of Conſcience, when I ſay p. 2 
they do not excuſe from ſin, ſince there is ſo great a difference between 2 
wilful Error, and a miſtake of fimple ignorance, What ſtrange cavilling 
is this? when any one may ſee that I join j both to Error and Mi- 
ſtake. And is not a Miſtake, or Error of Conſcience all one? If I had 
ſaid a Miſtake of ſimple Ignorance doth not excuſe from fin, I had con- 
tradicted the whole deſign of that diſcourſe, which is to ſhew that there 
muſt be wilfulneſs in the Error or Miſtake, which doth not excuſe. For 
I fay expreſly, if the Error be wholly involuntary, it doth excuſe. This 
is but a bad beginning in a Diſcourſe about Conſcience, 
2. If no error will excuſe from fin, why is the queſtion afterwards put 
by me, What error will excuſe? J anſwer, (I.) lt is an exerciſe of pa- 
| tience, to be troubled with a cavilling Adverſary. (2.) Do not 1 ſay, 
as 


- 
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P. 77. 
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as plainly as words can expreſs it, that a wilful error doth not excuſe 
from fin ? And the queſtion afterwards put, concerns the ſame thing; 
and the Anſwer I give to it is, if the error be wholly involuntary; it 
doth excuſe, but if it be wilful it doth, not. Is this man's Conſcience 
full of Scruples that writes at this rate, with ſo little regard to the plain 
meaning and words of him whom he pretends to confute ? | 

3. He faith, I put one of the wildeft Caſes that ever was put, viz. Tf 
a man think himſelf bound to divide the Church by ſinful Separation, that 


ſeparation is never the leſs a ſin for his thinking himſelf bound to do it. For 


(1.) It may be juſtly queſtioned, whether it be poſſible for a man in his 
wits, to think himſelf bound to divide the Church by ſinful Separation. 
What Sophiſters Arguments are theſe? As though we did not common- 
ly ſpeak of the thing as it is, and not as the Perſon ayprebends it. S. Paul 
did think himſelf bound to a ffi perſecution, although he did not think 
it ſo when he did it. The Fews thought themſelves bound 79 kill the 
Apoſtles, which was wilful murder, and yet they were men in their wits. 


- The falſe Apoſtles thought themſelves bound to divide the Church by a 
{inful ſeparation. How then comes this to be thought ſo impoſſible a 


caſe as to the thing it ſelf? for I was not fo. fooliſh to put the cafe 
concerning men, who thought themſelves bound to commit a fin, know- 
ing it to be a fin. (2.) He much queſtions, whether ever any did think 
himſelf bound to divide a Church, he may poſſibly think himſelf bound to 
avoid it. If he may think himſelf bound to do that which makes di. 
viſions in a Church, it is ſufficient to my purpoſe. And did not the falſe 


Apoſtles do ſo, and have not others followed their examples? And thus, 


after other trifling Cavils to the ſame purpoſe, after his manner, he yields 
all that I ſay, and faith, It is freely granted by all the world, that wilful 
Error doth not excuſe from ſin. And after many words about the caſe of 
an erroneous Conſcience, he concludes, that I deliver nothing. but the com- 
mon Doctrine of all Caſuiſts; only be thinks it not pertinent to the matter 
in hand. Why ſo? was not the matter in hand about the duty of com- 
plying with an eſtabliſhed Rule © And was it not very pertinent to this, 
to ſhew how far an erroneous Conſcience may, or may not excuſe from 
ſin? But Mr. A. faith, it ſbould have been about the Power f Conſcience, 
concerning an eſtabliſhed Rule of man's making; and ſuch for which they 
have neither general nor particular warrant from God ſo to make. Is not 
this indeed to the purpoſe ? Firſt to ſuppoſe an unlawful Rule impo- 
ſed, and then to enquire what Conſcience is to do about it. My buſi- 
neſs was to ſhew, that men were not in doubtful caſes to ſatisfie them- 
ſelves with this, that they followed their Conſciences; becauſe their Con- 

ſciences might err, and if that Error happened to be wilful, being con- 
trated for want of due care what they did, might not only be ſinful in 
it ſelf, but imputed to them as ſms. Which all men who pretended auy 
regard to Conſcience, ought to have an eye to: For why do they pretend 


Conſcience, but to avoid fin? And if under a wilful error of Conſcience, 


P.78. 


they may {till be guilty of great ſms, as the 7ews, and St. Paul were, 
then men ought not to ſatisfie themſelves barely with this pretence, that 
they do as their Conſciences direct them, This was the plain defign of 
that part of my Sermon; and I leave any one to judge, whether it were not 


pertinent. 


But he faith, the Errors of the Diſſemers, if they be ſuch, are wholly 


involuntary, and cauſed by invincible Ignorance, If they prove fo, it will 
be the better for them. I hope they have better Arguments in their 
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ears in fee of their late Books 2" for 


own breaſts for it than what's 
neither” a peeviſh angry, fein | | 
theſe matters; nor A liglit, ſcurrfteus, cavilling fophiſtical Anſwer t 5 
ſerious diſcourſe, are any grent ſigus of ſuch n im partial endeavouta f: 
ter ſeniefaction, as Mr. A. boaſts of. I canndt tell ho much they hebe 
read" che Scriptures," and fl udlied this Controverſies, nor how earneſtly they == 
have prayed for direfion; but I have ſeen enough of their unfii-ndly de- 
bites, which give me no great ſatisfaction in this matter. But L leave 
this to God and their own Conſtiences to judge, being very willing to 
„ , — rn tg 1s OT Oy OT 
To return to the Au bor of the Letten The main force of What hes. 35. 
faith, lies in this, that ghoſe ho cannot conquer their Soruples as ro com- 
mein with our Churth, mitt either return tb the. ſtate of Fag#niſm, or A 
ſet up new Churches "by joining with the ejetted" Miniſters, This is new. 
Doctrine, and never heard of in the days of the ld Puritans, for they 
ſuppoſed men obliged ti eontinue in the Communion of this Church, A- 
though there were Tome things they ſerupled, and could not conquer thoſe 
Scrupler.” And this they ſuppoſed to be far Hough from a State of Pa- 
r l c er © 8 te Rho 
77210 they ſeruple tbe uſe of the Sacraments with 18%; and neh more v. s. 
living unuer ſome of (our Mini ſtes. I never Heard this laſt alleged for a 
ground of ſeparatiom till very lately, and it hath been confidered already. 
And it is a very hard caſe Mech à Church, if People muſt fly into Sepa- 
ration, becauſe all their Mineſters are not ſucli as they ought to be. ut 
if they do ſcruple joining in communion With our Church, I would fain 
| know; whether as often as men do ſerupls joining with others, their Sepa- 
ration be lawful ? If it be, it is à Vain thing to talk of any ſetled Conſtitu- 
tion of a Churth, whether Epiſtopal, Preſtyterian, or Independent; for 


this Principle overthrows'theny all?” 1 ift inſtance particularly in fie 


— 
* * 


laſt, & moſt favourable to ſuch Kind of Liberty. And J need not ſup- 
poſe a caſe, ſince {Kh hath Already happened ſeveral times in News 
Eigland. R. Williams is one remarkable inſtance, who'ſerupled many , 
tbingt in their, C bucher, and therefore child join no lung abb them; 
and thought fimſelf bound to ſet up à ſeparate Cungregution among 

them; and the Peoplewhoſcrupled as wall as; be, choſe bim for their 
Paſtor "What is chere in this aſe, «bats every Whit us juſtifiable, 

as the pre ſen ſeparation ? But did the hurt hes of Ne. England allow Anſwer to 
this for a ju# Canſe ? ſo far from it, fat R. Williams publiſhed grie- 1 

vous complaints to the world, of thEperſecuton he underwent for it. Tenent. 

Mr mentions another inſtance fine this, from the mouth f 
Mr. Norton, an eminent Miniſter of New-England, viz. of a Church thus of 


ſeparated from a Churab, on the account of: the Preachers having human Divic. 
learning, and upon all be applications and endeavours that could bet 124 
uſedutrowards theniitþ#r" anſwer teas; That "is Your Judgment, and this. 

is ouf8, i. e. they could, not © conquer the Seu ple, and therefore muſt 
perſiſt in ſeparation, ot eturn to Paganiſm, Mr..Cobbet of New-Eng- CobbersAy- 


lend mengions a third;inflance; one Oi Holmes being untatished Natale, 


with che pröcsedingf of the Church of RAWorb 


; 1147 | from their Power, I 
Communion, and {ets up another Aſſembly in the I Upon his “t. 


obſtingge *coMfitiuance therein, Was folemnlyexcommungated by them. 
And what the late differences among them concern me-Subjett of 
Baptiſim and Conſociation of Churt her ma come neil die- 


ver. L would only know, arhether if Ma men ang 
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party there; from the determination of their Synod, ſhould proceed to Sepa- 
rift Prin, Larion, this Separation be juſtifiable or not? This is certain, that the 
cCiples of Diſſenters there do charge their Brethren with Innovation and Apoſtaſſe 
New-Eng- from their firſt principles ; and ſay, their conſciences cannot comply” with 
J. Mather, their Decrees : and if they proceed, thofe Churches may be broken in 
1675. pieces, by theſe principles of Separation. As the Separate Congregations 
ini the Low Countries, moſt of them were by new Scruples, which the 
People could not conquer; for the Anabaptiſis commonly raiſed Scruples 

among their members, and carried away many of them. And ſo the 
had done in New-England, and diſſolved thoſe Churches before this 
time, if this principle had been allowed there, viz. that where: People 
cannot conquer their ſcruples, they may proceed to Separation. No, they 
tell them, they mult preſerve the Peace off their Churches, and if they 
cannot be quiet among them, the world is wide enough for them. So 
they ſent R. Williams and others out of their Colonies ;, notwithſtanding 
the far greater danger of Paganiſm among the Indians. This I only 
mention, to ſhew that no ſertled Church doth allow this liberty of Sepa- 
ration, becauſe men cannot conquer their Scruples. And upon the fame 
ground, not only Anabaptiſts and Quakers, but the Papiſts themſelves 
muſt he allowed the liberty of ſetting up ſeparate Congregations. ' For, I 
ſuppoſe this Gentleman will not deny, but they way have Scruples too, 
many Scruples, and of long ſtanding, and among great nunibers, and _ 
have Prieſts enough at liberty to attend them. And by that time a 
theſe have ſet up among us, ſhall we not be in a very hopeful way to 
preſerve the Proteſtant Religion? | 9 
Theſe conſequences do flow ſo naturally from ſuch principles, that 1 
wonder that none of thoſe who have undertaken to defend the Cauſe of 
Separation, have taken any care to 75 any ſtop to it, or to let us know, 
where we may fix and ſee an end of it; what ſcruples are to be allowed, 
and what not: and whether it be lawful to ſeparate as long as men can 
go on in ſcrupling, and ſay they cannot conquer their Scruples. Are there 
no Scruples among us, but only againſt the /n of the Croſs, and God- 
fathers and God-mothers in Baptiſm, and kneeling at the Lord's Supper? 
Are there none that ſcruple the lawfulneſs of Infant-baptiſm-among us? 
Are there none that ſcruple the very uſe of Baptiſm and the Lord's Sup- 
per, ſaying they are not to be literally underſtood > Are there none that 
ſcruple giving common reſpect to others as a ſort of Idolatry? Are there 
none that ſcruple the validity of our Ordinations, and ſay, we can have 
10 true Churches, becauſe we renounce Communion with the Pope ? What 
is to be done with all theſe, and many more Scruplers, who profeſs they 
- Cannot conqner their Scruples no more than others can do theirs. about dur 
ceremonies, and Tuch weighty things as the uſe of God-fathers and God- 


mothers. 


4 


PART III. 


F 36. This I mention, becauſe this Gentleman ſeems to look on it, as a more 
1 8 5 dreadful thing than the ſign ofthe Croſs. For, having ſpoken of that, 
he adds, Nor is it in it ſelf of leſs weight (perhaps "tis of much greater 
that in Baptiſmthe Parents; are not ſuffered to be Sponſors for their Chil- 

dren, but others anuſt appear and undertake for them: Which he repeats 

p. 3- ſoon after. Md t 7. C. who ſaw as much into theſe matters, as any 
that have come after him, in the Admonitions declared, that this, was a 

7.Cs fit Thing arbitrary, aud leſt to The diſcretion of the Church. And in his firſt 

anſxer ro Anſwer he faith; A the thing it [elf, 9 that it is ſo A re- 


, crived df all ib (hure ben, They do not miſlike of it. So that, on che 
„„ 2 5 ſame 
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as well as ours; and yet not only this Gentleman, but Mr. B. ſeveral 
times mentions this, as one of the grounds of the emlawfulneſs of the 


— ? _ —  — — 
ſame ground it ſeems, all other Prateſtant Churches may be ſcrupled at, 


Plea for 
Peace, 


Peoples joyning in Communion reith us : nay he calls this, his greateſt Db- Þ. 143, 


jectkion; and yet he confeſſeth, that if the N 
Parents, our Baptiſm is valid and lawful, Now whete is it, that our 
Church excludes ſuch à repreſentation ? Indeed hy Canon zi the Pa. 
reuts are not to be compelled to be preſent, nor ſuffered to anſwer, as Stſ- 
ceptors for their Children; but the Parents are to provide fuch'as are fit 


Anſw9.49. 


1 | 1 467, 
herd do but repreſent the pe fnce ot 


his Plea. 


p. 26. Plea 
for Peace, 


2.149. 


to undertake that Office. In the Bobemian Churches, there ſeems to be an 4 1; . 
expreſs compact between the Parents and the Sponſong; but there ig cp. Parr. 
declaration of our Church againſt ſuch àn implicit one, as may be reaſo- © 3. Sella. 


nably inferred from the conſent. of the parties. For the Parents deſire 
of the Sponſors undertaking ſuch an Office for his Child is in effect tranſ- 
ferring his own Right to them; and ſo they may he ſaid to repreſent 


the Parents. If our Church had appointed the Sponſors without or 


againſt the conſent of the Parents; then none could in reaſon ſuppoſe, 
that there was any implicit compact between them. But ſince they are 
of the Parents. chooſing, what they do in that ice, is ſuppoſed to be 


with their full conſent. If Baptiſm were ſolemnly celebrated as of old, at 


ſome certain ſeaſons only, and indiſpenſable occaſions required the Pa- 
rents abſence, might not they appoint others to be Sponſors for their 
Children upon mutual conſent and agreement among themſelves? Our 
Churches not permitting the Parents themſelves to be Sponſors is but 


like ſuch an occafion of abſence ; and the intention of our Church is not 


to ſuperſede the obligation of Parents, but to ſuperindyce a farther obli- 


gation upon other Perſons for greater ſecurity of performance. If men 


be negligent in doing their duty; muſt the Church bear the blame, and 
this be pleaded for a ground of Separation from her Common? 
But there is ſomething beyond this, which lies at the bottom of this 


{cruple ; viz. that the Childs Rigbt to Baptiſm depends. on the Right of 


the Parents, and therefore if the Parents be excluded, and only Sponſors 
admitted, the Children ſo baptized have no right to Baptiſm. For Mr. B. 
firſt Queſl ion is, which way the Child cometh to haue might to Baptiſm 
any more than all the Infidels Children in the world? And bis next is, 
whether the Church of England require any ground of title in the Infant, 
beſides the Sponſion of the fore-deſcribed God-fathers, and God's general 
romi ſe? N | | n | 8 K vIN 
J 1 . JN (1) The Church by requiring Spopſors doth not exclude 
any Title to Baptiſm, which the Child hath by the Right of the Parents. 
Fot * Sponſors may be ſuppoſed to appear in a threefold Capacity. 
1. As repreſenting the Parents in offering up the Child ta: Baptiſm 5and fo 
whatever right the. Parents have, that is challenged, when the Child is 
brought to be baptiged#® 2. As repreſenting the Child in the Anſwers thas 
are made in Bent which is a very ancient and univerſal practice of 


P. 26. 


the Chriſtian Church; for it was not only obſerved in the Latin Churches | 


in S. Auguſtin's time, and in the Greek Churches in S:Chryſoſtoni's, and 
hath ſo continued ever ſince, but the Æthiqpick and Armenian Churthes 


do ſtill obſerve it. 3. In their omn capacity; when they promiſe to take Plal. 14, 


care of the good education of the Child in the principles of the Chriftian 
faith, in the charge given to them after "Baptiſm: So that ſince one of 
theſe capacities doth not deſtroy. another, they all ſucceeding each other, 
nfo nnn 6m, 
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there is no rea ſon to ſay that the Church doth exclude the right which 


comes by the Parents. * 


20 If the Parents be ſuppoſed to hade no right, yet upon thE Spon- 


Tertul. in 


\ C. 18. 


ſion of God. fat hers, the Church may have right to adminiſter Eaptiſin to 
Children. Not as thoughMheir Sponſion gave the right, but was only 
intended to make them parties to the Covenant in the Childs name and 
Sureties for performance. To make this clear, we muſt conſider, that 
adminiſtration of Baptiſm, is one, conſiderable part of the Power of the 
Keys, which Chyift firſt gave to the Apoſiles, and is ever ſince continued 
in the Officers of the Church. By vertue of this Power, they have Ay- 
thority to give admiſſion into the Church to capable Subject. The Church 
of Chriſt, as far as we can trace any records of Antiquity, hath always 
allowed Children to be capable Subjects of Admiſſion into the Chriſtian 
Church; but leſt the Church ſhould fail of its end, and theſe Children 
not be afterwards well inſtructed in their Duty, it required Sponſors for 
them, who were not only to take care of them for the future, but to 
ſtand as their ſureties to ratifie their part of the Covenant which Bap- 
tiſin implies. And the ancient Church went no farther as to the right of 
Baptiſm than this, for ſince the Power of the Keys was in the Church to 
give admiſſion to capable Subjects; ſince the Catholick Church did always 
judge Infants capable, there ſeemed to be no more neceſſary for their ad- 
miſ/ron than the undertaking of ' Sponſors in their name. All this appears 
from S. Auguſtine's Epiſtle ad Bonifacium; where he faith (I. IAA 
the Child*s benefit by Baptiſm doth not depend upon the intention of thible * 
that offer him. For Boniface put the queſtion to S. Auguſtin abo e 
who offered Children to Baptiſm, not for any ſpiritual benefit, but farepr- 
poral health; notwithſtanding this, ſaith S. Auguſtine, if the dus fn 
of Baptiſm be obſerved, the ſpiritual eſfect of it is obtained. (2.) That 
the Church's right is chiefly concerned in the baptiſm of Infants. For, 
faith he, the Children are offered to Baptiſm and the Spiritual Gracgto be 
received thereby, not ſo much by thoſe in whoſe arms they are carried (tor 
ſo the Sponſors uſed to carry them in their igt arms.) as by. the whole 
Society of the Faithful. Tota ergo mater Ecclefia que in ſanclis eft facit, 
quia tota omnes, tota ſmeulos parit: ſo that it is by the Church's right, 
that he ſuppoſeth them to receive bapriſm and the benefits by it. 
(3.) That there is no neceſſity, that the Parents themſelves offer their 
Children. For he calls it 4 miſtake to think that Children receive the 
benejit in Baptiſm, as to the remiſſion of Original Guilt, on the account 6 
Their Parents offering them. For many are offered to Baptiſm by ſtrangers, 
and ſlaves ſometimes by their Maſters. And when Parents are aa Chil- 
dren are offered by ſuch as take pity upon them; and ſometimes (bilden 
expoſed by Parents, and ſometimes as they are taken up by holy Virgins, 
which neither have Children, nor intend to haut any. (4.) That the 
Anſwers made by the Sponſors p. Baptiſm in the num f the Child, are a 
part of the ſolemnity of Baptiſm. Not as though ti Child"did really be- 
lieve, yet it is ſaid to believe on the account of the Sacrament which ſup- 
poſeth faith. For the Sacraments becauſe of the reſemblance between them 


aud the things repreſented by them, do carry the name of the things repre- 


Sponſors, which cannot be performed by the Children. Thence he fn 


ſented; as, ſaith he, the Sacrament of Chriſt's body after a certain man- 
ner is called his Body; and the Sacrament of bis blood is called his blood, 
ſo the Sacrament of faith is called faith, i. e. the Baptiſmal Covenant 
ſuppoſing believing on one part, the Church ſupplies that part by the. 
he faith, 
2 


% 


* 
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5 pſa reſponſio ad telebratipnem pertinet Sacramenti, ſo that then the Church 


of Baptiſm. Thence 8. Auguſtine elſewhere ſaith, tHat the ide rer or 2 


conſequence of this is, that they muit baptize many with a 2 


Mr. B. ſaith be cool a dogmatical | Fair it ſelf, or any I * 0 7 uſt if : Preface 
4 5 _ rene qual! cation oſt bem I muſt admit, I would Sacraments 


tive figns of Grace; 
upon all theſ&ſevg 


A more likely way to reduce the far gf : 
-” 
B. Alls them; and have ſhewed how little reaſon there " 
a uſe of this as ſo great an objection againſt our Churebis Com- 
ee Cone Tn oe We moon, 
4 - 3 nnn N N unn 2 , N | As * 
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As to Hecleg at the C . find nothing 
Conferen- againſt chat Aerni conſideration, whicl 1 have not ante in * 
— th er 

Miſchias Se 37. Mr. A. Rach one thing yet more to ſay againſt the rerms of 

of fmpoſ. Our Church's Communion, Mil hat upon the ſame Reaſon theſe are impoſed, 

7 95, 86, he Church may impoſe ſome !ſehof Images, C hh ns ,and the 8 bal 

8 Lamb. To which Lanſwer, 1 

(I.) That our Queſtion is about Separation Ard the cb of 

our Church on the account of the terms that are impoſed; and is this a 
reaſtnab preterice for t to do what is required, becauſe th 

do mot know-what may be gequired on the ſame grounds? F ch 

charges his Son zo and with hin Hot off before him, or elſe be+ſhall not 

ſtay in bis Houſe; at firſt the Son demurs upon putting ff his Hat to 

his Father, becauſe he hath ſome frogs, whether put my off the Hat 

be a law ful Ceremony or not; not merely on tlie ahnt of its /ignifiean- 

cy, but becauſe it ſeems to him to be giving worſhip to a Cxeature, This 

he thinks fo weighty a ſcruple, that he charges his Father with Tyranny 

over his Conſcience 4 impoſing ſuch a condition, on his e his 

houſe, and thinks himſelf ſufficiently juſtified 'by it in his diſebedient 

and forſaking his Father's Houſe, and drawing away as many of his 
ſervants from him, as he P infuſe this ſeyuple into. But * us f. 


poſe him brought to underſtand the difference between, Civil and Regi- * 


ous Morſbip, yet he may upon Mr. As groumds fill. juſtiſie his difſerer- 


im Hat in your Preſence, and to make this the condition of .uay* „ 
« in your Hoſe ? Is it not enough that I own ay ſelf to be en., 
and aſk you bleſſmg Morning and Evening, and am very willing 

* at your Table, and depend upon you for my ſub/iſtence's Rte bot 
«theſe ſufficient Teſtimonies that J am your Son, but you muſt enpect 
my obedience in ſuch a triſſing Ceremony as putting off * my Ha N 
« fay, it is a token of reſpect;, I ſay for that reaſon Lobt to do 
« it, For, how do I know when you will have done with yourgokens 


— 


* 


_ 


* 


& 


* 


in ſome Countries; next you may require me % ki your Jaa, for 
* that is a token of reſpect uſed ſome where ; and Who knows What you 
may come to at faſt; and therefore I am reſolved to ſtop at fixſt and 
« will rather leave your Houſe, than be bound to put, off n Hat in 
** your Preſence. Let any one judge whether this be à Fa ſonable ggound 
tor ſuch an obſtinate diſaledience to the Commamd of his Fat he "ie 
ſuppoſe a Law were made to diſtinguiſn the ſeveral. Companies; itt Lon- 
don from each other, that they ſhould have ſome Badge upon their 


* 


Livery Gowns , that may eur the Trade und Company they are 


of; would this be thought a juſt excuſe for anyWan's refuſing it, 
ay, „What do I know ate ge this impaſing Power may go at laſt? 
is true, the matter is ſmall at preſent, but I gonſider it as a Hagge, it 
* is a worgl ſignificant Ceremony, a dangerous teeming thing, nd man 
knows what it may bring fortb at laſt ; for how cn] or any man li- 
eving tell, but at laſt I way be required to wear a Fool's Co. Would 
{uch an unreaſonable "ale as this juſtihe ſuch a man's reftattorineſi, 
in rather chooſing to loſe the privilege of his Company, than ſubmitting. 


to wear the Badge of it? So that the fears of what may be required | 


"3 x 1S 


varticulally. objedted | 


> * 


ence, For faith he to his Father, © Why do you require me — "* 


of reſpedl It is true, you require no more now, but I conſider what we 
« 598 may do, andy for all that I know, the next thing, you may 280 e 
me will de to put off 1 my Shoes before. you, for that ds token f . reſpets / 
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is ng groutl@.far atinal diſobedience to what is required. (2.) There 
cane no reaſonable” ſuſpician that our Church ſhould, impoſe any other /. 
Ceremonies, than what it hath already done, ſuppoſing that it might do 
it, on the ſame grgund : Becauſe the Churgh hath rather retrengbed 
than increaſed Ceremonies ;, as will appear. ti my one that compares the 
firſt and ſecond Liturgies of Edw. 6. And fince that time no one new 
Ceremony hath been required, as a condition of Communion. © But be- 
ſideg, our Church, gives à paxticular reaſon againſt the mulriplying of Ce- Preface to 
remonies : becauſe the, very number of Them, Ke e lawfil, is a che 1 
burden; of which St. Auguſtin, complained, in his time; and others had 1 
much more cauſe ſince; and therefore ger that cauſe many tere taken a- 
way, And withal, ir is declared that Chri/Ps Goſpel was nut to be 4 Ce- 
remanial Law. So that for theſe reaſons there can be no juſt fears that 
our Church ſhould contradict her own dofirine, which it muſt do, if it 
increaſed our Cetemonies, ſo as to make a new argument againſt them, 
from the mme of them. (3.) There is not the ſame Reaſon for intro- 
ducing the thing mentioned by Mr. A. as for the Ceremonies in Uſe a- 
mong us. For, (1,) As to the Uſe of Images, our Church h fully 
declared againſt any Religious Uſe of them, in the Homilies abqut the 
Peril of laglatry ;- and that from ſuch reaſon, as cannot extend to out 
(eremomes -. viz. from the expreſs Lam of God, and the general ſenſe 
ohe Primitive (lieb; which allowed and practiſed: the fign of the 
che ſame time when it diſputed moſt vehemently againſt Inas 
Fer Circumecifiangwhich he tells us, may be ſed as /ipnifying 
" Fhexearerimciſron of the® Heart. He knows very well that our Church 
jean and Agency together in the matter of Ceremonies; and 
u man»can-mmagine that ſuch a kind of ſignificancy as that he mentiòns, 
ſuguld be ſufficient to introduce ſuch a practice Which is ſo repugnant 
to Deceney among us. Beſides that St. Paul makes it ſo great a badge of 
the ation to the Lam, that he ſaith, If ye be circumeſſed Chriſt pro- 
tel zou nothing which was meyer ſaid of any of our Ceremonies. 
And Whereas he ſaith, it is bed in Abaſſia as a hyſtiful C. eremony :; 


he is much miſtaken, if their Emperor Claudius ſay true; for he ſalth, Confeſio Fi. 
it A National Cuſtom without any reſpect to Religion, like the cuit- > 
ring "of the face ſome parts of \Aithiopia' au Nubia-, and boring Aibipia. 
the gar among "the Indians, And Lualpbus proves it to be no 

other, becauſe it is done by à woman in priugte, without” any, witneſſes. 

(3 % to bis Paſchal Lamb in memory q CBriſt our haſſouer that is ſa- 
criſicꝶi for us; We owe greater Ræverenôt to God's own Inſtitutions that 
were intended top Chriſt to come, than to preſume to turn them 
quite other way to repreſent what is paſt. Eſpecially ſince Chriſt is be- 
come th great Sacrifige for the ſms of mankind. And he might as well 
have mentioned the Scap Goat and the Red Heifer abe Paſchal Lamb, 
imce they were all Zypes'01 the great Sat ice of Pra; int ion. But why 
things never ue by the Prinitive Church (for as to his flory of In- 
weent 2. be it trne or falſe, it is nothing to us) brought to parallel our 
eremones, hen the great Reaſon of our Churches retaining any Ceremo- 

nies Was ared from the beginning of the Reformation to be out of Re- 


3 


verence to the Ancient Church, which obferved the ſamę kind of Cere- 
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monies s : ” \ : +4 a - * N : * : SS. f 4 ; - » * . 5 | 1 SE; & | 
; The onliffremaining4etence for the preſent Separation, is, that there 
p. is a parity "of reaſon, as to their Separating from us, and our Separating 
d fro the Church of Rome. For ſo Mr. A. urgeth the argument, we Se- 
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Miſchief of parats from them becauſe.they impoſe doubtful things Lor certitin. falſe for 


Impoſ. 
Prefact. 


pentance whereby they forſake ſin; and faith, where 


them; which dotk imply a Promiſe on their parts fax the Children, ah 
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true, nem for old, abſurd for reaſonuble; then this will hold for ther 
becauſe they think ſo; and that was all I oppoſed ta T. G. But is it poſ- 
ſible for any man that pretends to be a Prote/tangyDivine to think the- 
caſe alike ? When (1.) They confeſs our Doctrine in the 39 Articles to be 
true, we reject all their additional Articles, in Pius g. his Creed, not on- 
ly as falſe, but ſome of them as abſurd and wnreaſonable, as men can in- 
vent, viz. that of Tranſubſtantiation,, which is made by them the great 
trying and burning points But what is there, which the moſt invete- 
rate enemies of our Church can charge in her doctrine, as new, as falſe, 
as abſurd? nay, they all yieldgto the Antiquity, to the Truth, to the 
Reaſonableneſs of our Doctrine; and yet is not Mr. A. aſhamed to make 
the caſe ſeem parallel. But what new and ſtrong Reafon doth he bring 
for it? You may be ſure it is ſome mighty thing ; for he ſaith, preſent- 
ly after it, that'my Importunity bath drawn them dt of their reſervedneſs, 
and they haue hitherto been modeſt to their prejudice. Alas for him, that 
his modeſty ſhould ever hurt him! But what is ti dangerous Se- 
cret, that they have hitherto kept in, out, of mere veneration to he 
( hurch England? Let us prepare our ſelves for this unuſual, this Nl 
ling charge. Why, faith Mr. 4. In the Gatechiſm of the Church, this Do- 
&rine is contained (It is matter of Doctrine then, I ice; although we are 
confeſſed to be agreed in the 39 Artioles, as far asfhey concern Dattrine. '* 
But what is this notorious Dofrine ©) It is, ſaith he, Sem Infants perfornt 
Faith and Repentane@by their Sureties, Di not fear it was ſome dra. 
ful thing; ſome notorious berefie, condemned by one or two at leaſt of 
the four General Councils? But is it ſaid ſo, in plain words? or is it 
wire- drawn by far-fetched Conſequences? No, it is plain enough; for 
the Queſtion is, hat is required of Perſons to be baptized, Anſw. Re- 
jo they ftedfaſily be- 
liebe the promiſes of God made to them in that, Sacrament. eff T by 
then are Infants baptized, when by geaſon of Their tender ape, the an. 
not perform them? Anſw. Becauſe they promiſe them both by theingSure- 
ties; which promiſe when they come to age themſelvesare bound t erform. 
But I pray doth it hence follow, that Infants do perform” Faith Au ge- 
pentance, by their Surèties ? Are not the words expres, that they promiſe 
both by their Sureties? And is promiſing and perfarmWMee all one 2 do 
not find it fo by this Inſtange. For here, was a greater matter promiſed, 
and nothing performed. It is true the Catechiſm ſaith; Fauſ and Repentance 
are required of them that are to be baptized 3 which ſuppoſeth t per- 
tons to be baptized capable of performing theſe thingsſhemſelves. And 
then comes a Quieſtion, by way of objection; why 5 7 are Infants » 
tied, Kc. to which the ſenſe of the Anſwers, that although by rea 
of their Age they axe unc apablę of per furming $þc Atts of Repemtance and 
Believing ;, yet the Church doth allow Suretieſ to enter into Covenant for 


an obligation lying on them to perform hat was then promiſed, Af, 
now let the Reader judge, ſince this horrab!ez Secret is comg ont, Whé- 
ther this ought to be ranked in an equal degreè as to the jüffffyig Se- 
paration with Ewan For > abſurd and unreaſonableidoftrines of the Ro- 
man Church. And Tknow nothing can do them greater Servi than ſuch 
Parallets as theſes ff oo WG 
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(2.) We charge them with thoſe Reaſons for Separation, which tlie 
Sryipture allows; ſuch as Idolatry, perverting the Goſpel and Inſtitutions 
of Chriſt, and Tyranny over the Conſciences of men, in making thoſe 
things neceſſary to ſulvation, which Chriſt never made ſo : But none of 
theſe, can with any appearance of Reaſon be charged on the Church of 
England, ſince we profeſs to give Religious Worſhip only to God; doe ur- 
ſhip no Images; we invocate no Saints; we adore no Hoſt; we creep to no 
Crudifix ; we kiſs no Relicks, We equal no traditions with the Goſpel; 
we lock it not up from the People in an unknown language; we preach no 
other terms of ſalvation than Chriſt and his Apoſtles it „ we ſet up 10 
Monarchy in the Church to undermine Chriſt's, and to diſpence with his 
Laws and Inſticutions, We mangle no Sacraments, nor pretend to know 
what makes more for the honour of his Blood than he did himſelf, We 
pretend to no {kill in expiating mens ſius when they are dead; nor in 
turning the bottomleſs pit into the Pains of Purgatory by a charm of 
words and a quick motion of the hand. We do not cheat mens ſouls 
with falſe billof exchange, called Indulgences; nor give out that we 
have the Treaſure of the Church in our keeping, which we can apply as 
we ſee occaſion. We uſe no pious frauds to delude the People, nor pre- 
tend to be infallible, as they dowhen they have a mind to deceive. Theſe 
are things which the; Divines of our Church have with great clearneſs and 
2 ſtrength of Reaſon ade good againſt the Church of Rome; and ſince 
they cannot be objected againſt our Church, with what face can men ſup- 
poſe the caſes of thoſe who ſeparate from each of them to be parallel? 
(3.) As to the Ceremonies in the Roman Church and outs, there are 
theſe conſiderable differences, TIES a 8 th el 
(I.) They have a mighty number, as appears by their Rituals and Ce- 
remonals, and the great volums, written in explication of them; we, ve- 
ry few, and thoſe ſo very eaſie and plain, that it requires as great ſkill. 
not to underſtand ours, as it doth to underſtand theirs. - (2.) They place 
J great holineſs in theirs, as appears by the Forms of conſecration of their 
23 Mate, Oyle, Salt, Wax, Veſtments, Sc. but we allow none of theſe, but 
only the ſe of certain ceremonies, without any preceding Act of the 
Church importing any peculiar holineſs attributed to them. (3.) They 
ſuppoſe great verime and efficacy to be in them, for the purging away 
ſome ſorto of fims;, we utterly deny any ſuch thing to belong to our cere- 
monies, but declare, that they are appointed only far Order and Decency. 
(4.) They make their ceremonies being appointed by the Church to be- 
come neceſſary parts F Divine Morſoip; as I have already proved; but 
our Church looks upon them, even when determined as things in their 
own nature indifferent, but only required by vertue of that general obedi- - 
5 * ence which we oweto lawful Authority: So that as to ceremonies them- 
ſelves there is a vaſ? diſmnrity between the Roman Church and ours; and 
no man can pretend otherwiſe, that is not either groſly ignorant, or doth - 
not wwilfully miſunderſtand the ſtate of the Controverſie between them 
and us. on. hes ie. | 
: us I have gone through all the Pleas for the preſent Separation J 
could meet with, in the Books of my Anſwerers : and I have not conceal- 
ed the force or ſtrength I faw in any of them. And however Mr. A. re- 
proaches me with having a notable talent of miſrepreſentins my Adverſa- — 1 1 
ries, (a thing which I Have always abhorred, and never did it wwilfiilly in p. 31. 
my life, it appearing to me an act of injuſtice as well as diſingenuity ) \ 
yet I do aſſure him, I have.gngeavoured to underſtand them truly, and 
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to repreſent them fairly, and to judge impartially. And aithbugh I make 
no fuch appeals to the day of Judgment as others do; yet I cannot but de- 
clare to the world, as one that believes a day of Judgment to come, that 
upon the moſt diligent ſearch, and careful inquiry Teould make into this 
matter, I cannot find any Plea ſufficient to juſtifie in point of conſcience; 
the preſent Separation from the Church of England. | 


1 . . 12 1 
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Monſeigneur, . a 
D Eux voyages que jay été oblige de faire, mont empeche de repondre 
auſſi toft que je Paurois ſouhaite a la Lettre dont Vötre Grandeur ma 
fait la grace de m honorer. Comme j'etois ſur le paint de vaus en 
faire des exciſes, Monſieur de L' Angle eft arrive en ceſte Ville, qui ans 
| les a fait encore differer, dans Peſperance, qu'il voudroit bien ſe charger 
q de ma reponſe, & qu'elle pourroit par ce moien vous ere plus fidellements 
rendue. Il eff vray, Monſieur, que ſi 7en croyois mon deplaiſir, je la remet- 
trois encore a une autre fois; car je ne penx vous echire ſans un extreme. 
doulenr, quand je ſonge d la matiere ſur laquelle vals me commandes de 
vous dire mon ſentiment. Fe croy que vous les ſcaves deja bien, & que 
vous ne me faites pas Thonneur de me le demander comme en ayant quel- 
que ſerte de doute; vous me faites plus de juſtice,que cela; & vas ne 
me comprene= pas au nombre de ceux, qui ont touchant I Egliſe d Angleterre 
= une fi mechante opinion. Pour moy, je nen avois pas une ſi mechante d au- 
1 ten veritable Anglois, & je ne portvois pas me per ſuader quit y en eut im 
1 | ſenl, qui crüt qu'on ne pent tire dans ſa communion ſans haſarder ſon pro- 
pre ſalut. Pour ceux qui ſont engages dans le parti de FEzliſe Romaine, 
en jngeois tout autrement. Il ont des maximes particuliers, & agiſſent 
| par autres intereſts. Mais pour ceux qui wont aucune liaiſon avec Rome, 
| rell une choſe bien ſinguliere de les voir paſſer juſqu' à cette extremite que 
de croir que dans ÞEgliſe Anglicane on ne" petit faire ſon ſalut. Cet 
ab, gueres de conoiſſance de la Confeſſion de foy, que tout le monde 
Proteſtant a fi hautement approu'ee, & qui menite en eſfect les loiianges de 
tout ce quiil y a de bons Chreſtiens, Car on ne pouvugit riem faire de 
plus ſage que cette Confeſſion, & jamais les articles de foy wont tte re- 
citeillis avec un diſcernment plus juſte, & plus raiſonable*que dans cette 
excellente piece. On a raiſon de la garder avec tant de veneration dans 
Ia Bibliotheque d' Oxford, & Ie grand Fuellus un Pavoir. ſi dignement 5 
defendiie, eft digne d'une louange immortelle. elt delle dont Dieu ſe ſer- 
vit dans le commencement de la Reformation Angleterre, &. fi elle n. 
wort pas &te comme ſon ouvrage, il ne Fauroit pas benit d'une fagon ſi 4. 
vantageuſe. Le ſucces qu elle out, devroit fermer la bouche a ceux qu 
ſont les plus animes, & Pavoir vene trionpher de tant d Obſtacles deuroit 
faire reconoitre a tout le monde, que Dieu Set declare en ſa fapeur, 
ul eit viſiblement mele de fon établiſſement, & quelle a la ueritł & 
a fermete de ſa parole, a qui elle doibt en elfect ſa naiſſance, & ſon ori- 
gine. Elle eit anjourdbny ce qu elle etoit quand elle etoit formeegy& on ne 
peut pas reprocher a Melſieubs les Eveques qui ile; ayent depuis cette terme 
la, appurte quelque changement. Et comment donc "Simaginer qu'elle ayt 
change diſage? & peut on rien voir de plus inique, que de dire, qu un 
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Gd une Sele mediocre, & neantmoins rien ne 


Iuſtrument que Dieu employa autrefois pour Vinſtruction de tant de 
gens de bien, pour le ſalut de tant de peuples, pour la conſolation tant de 


fidelles ſoit aujourdbuy devenne quelque choſe de fungſtæe, &. pernicieuſe, 
Si votre Confeſſion de foy eſt pure, & innocente, votre ſervice divin eff 
auſſi, Car on ny voit rien de tout qui tend a Iidolatrie;, vous wadorts que 
Deu ſeul; dans votre culte il ny a rien qui ſe termine a la creature, &. 
fi Fon y trouve quelques ceremonies qui ne ſe rencontrent pas ailleurs, Ceſt 
faire profeſſion d'un terrible Theologie, avoir depouills toute charite, ne 
ſeavoir guere ce que valent les ames, ne connoitre point la nature de choſes 
indifferentes, que decroire qu'elles ſont capables de perdre eternellement 
ceux qui diy veulent aſſijettir. Ceſt avoir une meme durete que de croire 
que votre diſcipline eccleſtaſtique eff a Jap de damner les hommes. Car 
ou a t'on jamais vii que pour des articles de diſcipline le ſalut des hommes 
ſe trouve intereſſe, & de choſes qui ne regardent que le debors, & Fordre 
de legliſe, & qui ne ſont que comme Fecorce, & les envelopes de la veri- 
te, peuvent elles cauſer la mort, & pliſſer du poiſon dans une ame 2 
Certes on ne les comprend jamais au nombre de verites eſſentielles, & 
comme il ny a que celles cy qui ſauvent, il y 4 quelles auſſi qui peu- 
vent exclurre du ſalut. Pour le gouvernement Epiſcopal, qua til qui 
ſoit dangereux, & qui puiſſe raiſonnablement alarmer des conſciences 2 G- 
Sil eft capable de priver de la gloire eternelle, & de boucher les auenites 
du ciel, qui eft ce qui y eſt entre Feſpace de plus de quinze cents ans E 
Puiſque pendant tout ce temps la, toutes les Egliſes du monde wont point 
en d'auire governement. Sil étoit contraire a la verite & a Paquiſui- 
on du bonheur eternel, eft il croyable que Dieu Peut fi hautement approu- 
ve, &. quil eut permis que pendant tant de fiecles ſon Feliſe en euſt 
tte tyranniſe 2 Car qui eit ce qui Ia gouverne, qui eſt ce qui a compoſe ſes 
conciles tant generaux que particuliers, qui eſt ce qui a combatu les He- 
reſies dont elle a eſté de tout temps attaque ? ont ce pas tte les Eve- 
ques, &. weſt ce pas a leur ſage conduite, que la parole de Dieu eſt 


redevable, apres Dieu, de ſes victoires & de ſes triomphes. Et ſans 


remonter juſqu'au berceau, & la naiſſance de I Egliſe, qui eſt ce qui 
dans le friecle precedent delivra I Angleterre, de I Erreur dont elle &toit 
envelope? Guo eſt ce qui y fit reſueiller. ſi miraculuſement la verite ? 
fut ce pas le zele, & la fermete des eveques, & leur miniſtere? dega- 
gea til pas les Anglois de l oppreſſion ſous laquelle ils gemiſſoient de 
puis fi long temps; & leur exemple aida't y pas puiſſamment a la Re- 
formation de toute ¶ Europe? En verite je croy quils en pouvroient uſer 
comme fiſt autrefois Gregoire de Nazianze au milieu de Conſtantinople. 
Quand il y arriva, il trouva que I Arianiſme y avoit fait de fort grand 


progres, cependant, ſon courage, ſon zele, ſon ſcavoir affoblivent ſi forte le 


parti des H 1 qu en peu de temps la verite y apparut plus belle que 


jamais, & il volut que le Temple ou il Javoit fi fortement appuite por- 
toit le nom d Anaſtaſie, parce qu'il Iy avoit comme deterree, & degagte 
de deſſous Perreur, & par ſes ſoins comtinuels, il y avoit comme fait ſor- 
tir du tombeau, &. glorieuſement reſuſcitèe, c eſt ce qu ont fait auſſi les 
Eveſques d Angleterre. Its veyoient non une verite ſeulement, mais qua- 


ſi toutes les verites fondamentales enſevelies ſous un nombre eſpouvanta- 


bles d'Erreurs, Ile voyoient le joug de Rome plus peſant au milieu deux 
qu il netoit nulle part ailleurs. La difficulte qu'il y avoit 4 reiiffir dans 
la Reformation etoit capable de decourager des 1 d une capacite, 

s detourne d'un /i gene- 
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reux deſſein, Les ennemis de dehors, ceux de dedans, tous terribles qui il 
paruſſent, ne les intimident point; ils emtreprenent ce grand onvrage, &. 
ne P abandonment plint quils wen ſoient venus au bout, &. qu'il n ayent 
remis ſur le throne la verite reſuſcitee. En forte quits pouvotent laiſſer 
par tout des monuments de ce miracle & nommer juſtement toutes leur E- 
gliſet du nom d Anaſtaſie & de reſurrection. Mais ft ce Tiltre manque a 
* Temples, la choſe en ſoy leur convient, & Fon wentend reſſonner au 
milieu d'eux que les Leſſons, & les Loitanges de la pure Verite, Ce que 
doit obliger tous les gens de bien d ne Sen ecarter pas, & a regarder 
PEpliſe Anglicane comme une Egliſe tres Orthodox. Ceit ce qui font tes 
Proteſtants de France, ceux de Geneva: ceux de Suiſſe, & d' Allemapne, 
& ceux d' Hollande auſſi, Car ils ſe firent un fort grand honneur, d auoir 
dans leur Concile de Dordrecht des Theologiens d Angleterre, & munſtre- 
rent bien qu'ils avoient pour PEgliſe Anglicane une profonde venerati- 
on. E dou vient donc, que des Anglois memes en ont aujourdbuy ſi 
mechante opinion, & rompre fi temerairement comme ils font, avec FHle t 
elt ce pas rompre avec toute PEgliſe Ancienne, avec toutes les Egliſes Ori- 
entales, avec toutes lex Egliſes Proteſlantes qiti ont tomjours fort confiders 
la pureté de celle d Angleterre 2 eft ce pas une horrible durete que de ex- 
commuunier ſans miſericorde, & Sen faire etrangement a_crvire que de 
simaginer qu'ils foient le feuls en Angleterre & meme au milieu de tout 
le monde chriſtien, qui ſoient deſtines au bonhæur eternel & a ſouſtenir, 
comme il faut, le verites neceſſaires au ſalut. Certes on pourroit faire un 
parallele fort odieux entre ces Docteurs, & le Pape Victor, qui volut ex- 
cunnmmier les Egliſes d' Aſie par ce qubelles ne celebroient le feſte de Paſque 
an meme jour que Rome le faiſoit; entre eux & les Audiens, qui rempoi- 
ent avec les Chriſtiens, & ne vouloient point ſuffrir dEveques riches, En- 
tre ex & le Donatiſtes, qui ne vouloient point de communion avec ceux qut 
avoient efte ordines par des Eveques laches, & qui Simaginoient que leur 
ſociete toit la veritable Egliſe, & lepouſe bien aimee qui paiſſoit ſon trou- 
peau vers le midi. Entre eux & ceux de la communion Romaine, qui ont 
# bonne opinion de leur Egliſe, que hors delle ils ne Simaginent pas qu un 
puiſſe jamais acquarer le Salut. Pour moy quelque enclin que je ſois ala 
Tolerance, je ne pourois pourtant me perſuader quil en faille avvir pour 
ceux qui en ont ſi peu pour les autres, & que Sils etoient les maitres fe- 
roient aſſurement un mauvais quartier a ceux qui dependroient deux. Fe 
regarde ces gens ld, comme deperturbateurs de F'Eftat, & de PEgliſe, & 
qui ſont infalliblement animes Fun eſprit de ſedition. Fay meme de la 
paine a croire qui ils ſoient puſtement ce qu'ils diſent eſtre, & je craindrois 
bien que ſous ces Docteurs il ny euit des ennemis tres dangereux qui fuſſent 
caches. Des Soctetts compoſees de telles perſonnes ſeroient extremement peril- 
leuſes, & on ne les pourroit ſoufrir ſans ouvrir la porte au diſordre, & tra 
vailler a ſa propre ruine. Il en a de compoſees de perſonnes plus raiſonnables. 
Mais j y uoudrois qu elles le fuſſent aſſez, pour ne ſe. point ſeparer de celles qui 


compoſent I Egliſe Anglicane; particulierement an tern ou nous ſommer 


elles deuroient tout faire pour une bonne Reconciliation, & dans le con- 
june ure des affaires preſentes ils devroient bien s apercevoir qu'il my 4 
qu une bonne neunion' qui puiſſe prevenir les maux dont P Anpleterre eſt me- 
nacte. Car pour dire la verite, je ne voi pas que leur Meetings ſoient de 
fort grand utilite, &. quion piſſe & conſoler davantage, que dans les E- 
gliſes Epiſcopales. Quand feſtois a Londres, il y a bien toft cinq ans, je 
me trouvay en plusieurs aſſemblies particulieres pour voir comme on I pre- 
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now pour Vini rhction du peuple, & la predication de la parole de Dieu. | 


Mais avoite que je nen receus aucune edification, Feiitendis um dle ples 
fameux Non-conformiſtes. Il prechoit en un lieu ou il y avoit trois hommes, 
G ſoiſſante, ou quatre vingt femmes, Il avoit choiſt: un texte touchant le 
reſtabliſſement des ruines de Feruſalem, & pour Pexpliquer, il cita cent 
fois Plinie & Vitruve, & n'oublia pas de dire en Italien ce proverbe, dure 
con duro non fa muro. To cela me parut bors de propos, fort peu a 
propos pour dies femmelettes, G tres eloignt dum efprit qui ne cherche que 
la conſolation &. Pedification de ſes auditeuts, Se Cantoner &. faire un 
ſehiſme pour avoir la libert# de debiter de telles vanites eff une fort mau- 
vaiſe conduite; & les peuples paroiſſent bien foibles de quitter leur mu- 
tuelles aſſemblees pour de choſes qui meritent ſi peu leur eſtime, & leur 
preference. Fe n eſtime pas, qui'on ſoit en obligation de ſouffrir ce deregle- 
ment. Il eft vray quiquirefois on ſouffroit les Aſſemblies de Novatiens d 
Rome G. d Conſtantinople,” & que le Donatiſtes a voient en la premiere 
place quelque ſorte de liberte. Mais Ceſtoit les Eſtrangers, & cela meme 
ne dura pas long temps & comme il y en avoit peu, cela ne tiroit pas en 
Conſequence, Mais eff un autre fait en Angleterre, & comme le bien de 
Eſtat, & de I Egliſe depend abſolument de Punion du peuple ſur le poinct 
de la Religion, on ny pourroit trop preſſer une union univerſelle. Mais il 
la faut procurer par les bonnes voyes, & comme Meſſteurs les Eveques ſont 
de perſonnes dune grande experience, d'un ſpavoir extraordinaire, d'un 
Sele, & d'une bonté, envers leur peuples veritablement paternelle, jeſpere 
quils Semployeront à ce grand Ouvrage avec toute la prudence & la cha- 1 
rite. qui ſont neceſſaires pour faire reiſſir une ft louable entrepriſe. Vous "i 
particulierement, Monſeigneur, dont la moderation & la capacité font recon- 1. 
nucs de tout le monde, il ſemble que ce ſoit un deſſein reſerve pour. votre . 
grande Sageſſe, & i vous ny reuſciſtes pas, apparemment que tous les aus up 
tres y travailleront inutilement. Pour moy, je ne puis contribuer d"icy que N 
de vocus, &. que de prieres; auſſi vous puis bien proteſter que jen fais 
tous les jours de fort ſinceres pour la proſperite de PEgliſe Anglicane, G- 
pour qui il plaiſe a Dieu faire en ſorte, que tous les Proteſtants d Angleterre "8 
ne ſoyent a Favenir qu un cœur, & qu une ame. Je prie Voſtre Grandeur 5 
en eſtre bien perſuade, & de croire qu'il weſt pas poſſible d eſtre avec plus 1 
de reſpect que je le\ſuts, | | Va 
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1 Monſeigneur, 
[44> i 5 14 uin 26908 


Vötre tres humble, & tres 
F Obeiſſant Serviteur, 
A Leyden, 3 Sep- 5 
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Letter from Monſieur le Moyne, Profeſſ, or of Divinity at 
Leyden, to my Lord. Biſhop of London, concerning the 
nature of our preſent Differences, and the unlawfulneſs of 
Separation from the Church of England. 


My LoRD, | . Ye 

4 WO Journeys that J have been obliged to take, have hindred me 
from anſwering the Letter, with which your Lordſhip did me 

the favour to honour me, ſo ſoon as I could have wiſhed. Juſt as I 
was about to excuſe my ſelf to you for it, Monfieur de PAngle came 
to this Town, which made me defer it longer yet, in hopes that he 
would charge himfelf with my anſwer, and that by that means it might 
be brought unto you more ſafely. It is true, my Lord, that if I ſhould 
hearken to my own unwillingneſs, I ſhould put it off fall to another 
time; for I cannot write unto you without being extreamly grieved, 
when I think upon the matter, of which you command me to tell you 
my opinion. I believe that you know it already, and that you do not 
do me the honour to ask it of me, as if you had any kind of doubt of 
it. You do me more right than ſo ; and you do not account me of 
the number of thoſe that have fo ill an opinion of the Church of En- 
gland. For my part I had not ſo bad a one of any true Engliſh-man, 
and I could not have perſwaded my {elf that there had been fo much 
as one, which had believed that a man could not be of her Commu- 
nion, without hazarding his own Salvation. For thoſe that are enga- 
ged in the party of the Church of Rome, I judged quite otherwiſe of 
them; they have particular Maxims, and act by other intereſts. But 
for thoſe that have no tye to Rome, it is a very ſtrange thing to ſee them 
come to that extream, as to believe that a man cannot be ſaved in the 
Church of England. This is not to have much knowledge of that Con- 
feſſion of Faith, which all the Proteſtant World has ſo highly appro- 
ved, and which does really deſerve the praiſes of all good Chriſtians 
that are, For there cannot be any thing made more wiſe than that 
Confeſſion, and the Articles of Faith were never collected with a more 
juſt and reaſonable diſcretion than in that excellent piece. There is great 
reaſon to keep it with ſo much veneration in the Library of Oxford ; 
and the great Jewe// deſerves immortal praiſe for having ſo worthily = 
defended it. It was this that God made uſe of in the beginning of the 
Reformation of England. And if it had not been as it were his work, 
he had never bleſſed it in ſo advantagious a manner. The ſucceſs that 
it has had, ought to ſtop the mouth of thoſe that are the moſt paſſio- 
nate, and its having triumphed over ſo many obſtacles, ſhould make all 
the World acknowledge that God has declared himſeif in favour of it, 
and that he has been viſibly concerned in its eſtabliſhment ; and that it 
has the truth and confirmation of his word, to which in effect it owes 
its birth and original. It is the ſame at preſent as it was when it 
was made, and no one can reproach the 'Bithops for having made any 
change in it fince that time. And how then can it be imagined, that 
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it has changed its uſe? And can there be any thing more unjuſt, than 


ro ſay, that an inſtrument which God has heretofore employed for the 


inſtruction of fo many people, for the conſolation of ſo many good men, 
for the ſalvation of ſo many Believeis, is now become a deſtructive and 
pernicious thing? if your Confeſſion of Faith be pure and innocent, your 
Divine Service is ſo top: for no one can diſcover any thing at all in it 
that tends to Idolatry: You adore nothing but God alone; in your Wor- 
ſhip there 1s nothing that is terminated on the Creature : And if there be 
ſome 'Ceremonies there, which one ſhall not meet with in ſome other pla- 
ces; this were to make profeſſion of à terrible kind of Divinity, to put off 
all Charity, not to know much what fouls are worth; not to underſtand 
the nature of things indifferent, to believe that they are able to deſtroy 
thoſe eternally, that are willing to ſubmit themſelves unto them. It 
is to have the ſame hardneſs to believe that your Eccleſiaſtical Diſcipline 
can damn any. For where has it been ever ſeen, that the ſalvation of 

en was concerned for Articles of Diſcipline, and things that regard but 
the out-fide, and order of the Church, and are but as it were the bark 
and covering of the truth? Can theſe things cauſe death, and diſtil 
poyſon into a Soul? Truly theſe are never accounted in the number 
of eſſential truths; and as there is nothing but theſe that can ſave, ſo 
there is nothing but theſe that can exclude men from Salvation. For 
the Epiſcopal Government, what is there in it that is dangerous, and 
may reaſonably alarm mens conſciences? And if this be capable gf de- 
priving us of eternal Glory, and ſhutting the Gates of Heaven, who was 
there that entred there for the ſpace of fifteen hundred years, fince that 
for all that time all the Churches of the World had no other kind of 
Government? If it were contrary to the truth, and the attamment of 
eternal happineſs, is it credible that God had fo highly approved it, and 
permitted his Church to be tyrannized over by it for ſo many Ages? For 
who was it that did govern it? Who was it that did make up its Coun- 
cils, as well general, as particular? Who was it that combated the He- 
reſies with which it has been at all times aſſaulted? Was it not the Bi- 
ſhops? And is it not to their wiſe conduct, to which next under God, his 
Word is beholden for its Victories and Triumphs? And not to go back 
ſo far as the birth and infancy of the Church; who was it that in the 
laſt Age delivered England from the error in which ſhe was inveloped? 
Who was it that made the truth to rife ſo miraculouſly there again? 


Was it not the zeal and conſtancy of the Biſhops, and their Miniſtry, 


that diſengaged the Engliſh from that oppreſſion under which they had 
oroaned ſo long? And did not their Example powerfully help forward 


K-» DPD... 


the Reformation of all Europe? In truth I think they miglit make the 


fame uſe of this, as Gregory Nazianzen did heretofore at Conſtantinople, 


When he arrived there, he found that Arianiſm had made a very great 


rogreſs in that place; but then his courage, his zeal, his learning did 
| ſo mightily weaken the party of the Hereticks, that in a little time the 
truth appeared there again more beautiful than ever; and the Church 
where he had ſo ftoutly upheld it, he would have to bear the name of 
Anaſtaſiaz becauſe he had brought the truth as it were out of the earth 
and cleared it from the error that lay upon it; and by his continua! 
cares had cauſed it, as it were, to come out of the Grave to a glorious Re- 
ſurrection. It is this too that the Biſhops of Higland have done 5 they 


ſaw not only one truth, but almoſt all the fundamental truths buried 


under a formidable number of errors; they faw the yoke of Rome hea- 
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vier among them, than it was any where elſe: The difficulty that 
there was. of ſucceeding in the Reformation, was enough to diſcourage 
Perſons of an ordinary capacity and zeal. Nevertheleſs nothing turns 
them from ſo generous a deſign; the enemies without, and thoſe within 
as terrible as they ſeem, do not fright them; they undertake this great 
work, and do not leave it till they had brought it about, and raiſed up 
the truth, and placed it again upon the Throne; in ſuch à manner that 
they might every where have monuments of this Miracle, and juſtly 
have called all their Churches by the name. of Anaſtaſia, or Reiurre- 


ction. But if their Churches have not that title, the thing it ſelf be- 


longs unto them; and you ſhall hear nothing diſcourſed of in theſe, 
but lectures and praiſes of the pure truth. Which ought to oblige all 
good men not to ſeparate from it; but to look upon the Church of En- 


gland, as a very Orthodox Church. Thus all the Proteſtants of France 


do, thoſe of Geneva, thoſe of Switzerland and Germany, and thoſe. of 
Holland too; for they did themſelves a very great honour in having 
ſome Divines of England in their Synod of Dort, and ſhewed plainly 


that they had a profound veneration for the Church of England. And 


from whence does it then come, that ſome Engliſhmen themſelves have 


ſo ill an opinion of her at preſent, and divide raſhly from her, as they 


do ?. Is not this to divide from all the ancient Churches, from all the 
Churches of the Eaſt, from all the Proteſtant Churches, which have al- 
ways had a very great reſpe& for the purity of that of England? Is it not 
horrible impudence to excommunicate her without mercy, and to make 
themſelves believe ſtrangely of her, for them to imagine that they are 
the only men in England, nay, in the Chriſtian World, that are pre- 
deſtinated to eternal Happineſs, and to hold the truths neceſſary to 
falvation, as they ought to be held? Indeed one might make a very o- 
dious Parallel betwixt theſe Teachers and Pope Victor, that would needs 
excommunicate the Churches of Aſia, becauſe they did not celebrate the 
Feaſt of Eaſter the ſame day that they did at Rome, Betwixt them and the 
Audeans that divided from the Chriſtians, and would not endure rich 
Biſhops. Betwixt them and the Donatiſts, that would have no commu- 
nion with them that had been ordained by lapſed Biſhops, and imagined 
that their Society was the true Church, and the well; beloved Spouſe, 


that fed her flock in the South. Betwixt them and thoſe of the Roman 


Communion, who have ſo good an opinion of their own Church, that 
out of her they do not imagine that any one can ever be ſaved. For my 
part, as much inclined to Toleration as I am, I cannot for all this per- 
{wade my ſelf, that it ought to be allowed to thoſe that have ſo little 

of it for other men: and who, if they were Maſters, would certainly 
give but bad quarter to thoſe that depended upon them. I look upon 
theſe Men as diſturbers of the State and Church, and who are doubt- 
leſſy animated by a Spirit of Sedition, Nay, I can ſcarce believe, that 
they are juſt ſuch as they ſay they are; and I ſhould be ſomething a- 

fraid, that very dangerous enemies might be hid under colour of theſe 
Teachers. Societies compoſed of ſuch perſons, would be extreme dan- 
gerous; and they could not be ſuffered without opening the, Gate to 
diſorder, and advancing towards ones own ruine. There are ſome of 
theſe that are compoſed of more reaſonable Men, but I could wiſh, 
they were reaſonable. enough not to ſeparate from thoſe of which the 
Church of England. is compoſed. Eſpecially in the caſe we are in, they 


ſhould do all for a good agreement; and in the preſent con juncturęgof 


affairs, 
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affairs, they ſhould underſtand that there is nothing but a good re- 
union, that can prevent the evils with which England is threatned. 
For to ſpeak the truth, I do not ſee that their Meetings are of an 
great uſe, or that one may be more comforted there, than in the E. 
piſcopal Churches. When J was at London almoſt Five years ago, I 
went to ſeveral of their private aſſemblies, to ſee what way they took 
for the inſtruction of the People, and the preaching of the Word of 
God. But I profeſs I was not at all edified by it. I heard one of the 
moſt famous Non-Conformiſts, he preached in a place where there were 
three Men and three or fourſcore Women? he had choſen a Text a- 
bout the building up the Ruins of Feruſalem, and for the explication 
of it, he cited Pliny and Vitruvius a hundred times, and did not forget 
to mention a Proverb in Italian, Duro con duro non fa muro. All this 
ſeem'd to me nothing to the purpoſe, and very improper for the poor 
Women, and very far from a Spirit that ſought nothing but the com- 
fort and edification of his hearers. To cantonize themſelves, and make 
à Schiſm, to have the liberty to vent ſuch vanities, is very ill conduct, 
and the People ſeem very weak to quit their mutual Aſſemblies for 
things that ſo little deſerve their eſteem and preference. I do not think 
that any one is obliged to ſuffer this irregularity. It is true, that the 
Aſſemblies of the Novatians were ſometimes ſuffered at Rome and Con- 
ſtantinople, and that even the Donatiſis had ſome kind of liberty in the 
firſt of theſe places. But they were only ſtrangers; and that neither 
did not indure any long time; and as there were but few of them, 
that is not to be drawn into example. But it is another caſe in Eug- 
land; and ſeeing the good of the State and Church depends abſolutely 
upon che union of the People in the point of Religion, one cannot 
there preſs an univerſal union too much. But it ought to be procured 
by good means; and ſince the Biſhops are perſons of great experience, 
of an extraordinary knowledge, of a true fatherly zeal and goodneſs 
towards their people, I hope that they will employ themſelves” in this 
great work with all the prudence and charity that are neceſſary to the 
ſucceeding of ſuch a commendable undertaking. You particularly, 
My Lord, whoſe moderation and capacity are acknowledged by all the 
World ; it looks as if it were a deſign reſerved for your great Wiſdom ; 
and if you do not ſucceed, it is clear, that all others will labour in it 
but in vain. For my part, I can contribute nothing to it where I am, 
but Vows and Prayers; and of theſe I can proteſt that I make very 
ſincere ones every day for the proſperity of the Engliſh Church; and 
that it would pleaſe God to order things in ſuch manner, that all the 
Proteſtants of England for the future, might be of one heart and of 
one ſoul. I beg your Lordſhip to be well aſſured of this and to believe 
that it is impoſſible to be with more reſpect than I am, 1 
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The 7 nrea F onableneſs of Separation. | Pant III. 
A Paris I 32. d O ob. 


 Monſeigneur, 


Ten ne vous a due paroiſtre fi eſtrange ny fi incivil que mon ſilence fur la 
lettre que vous me fiſtes Fhonneur de meſcrire il y a environ trois 
mois; Il eff pourtant vray que je way rien a me reprocher ſur cela, 
a fin que vous le croyieg comme moy, vous voulez bien me permettre 
de vous dire comment la choſe Seſt paſſer Quand on m apporta voſtre 
lettre, jeftois retombè dans une grande & violente fiebure dont Dieu m'a 
efflige durant quatre ou cinq mois, & qui ma mene juſqu* a deux doits de la 
mort. Te priay un de mes amis, qui eſtoit alors dans ma chambre, de 
Pouvrir.& de me dire le nom de celuy qui me Peſcrivoit, mais il ſe trouva 
que vous avies oublie de la figner, ſur quoy- je me Ja fis apporter, pour 
voir fi je nen_connoiſtrois point le caractere; Et ce fut encore inutilement, 
par ce que juſqualors je n avois rien veu de voſire main: Cela me fit 
cruire qu'elle avoit eſte eſcrite par celuy 14 meſme qui Favoit apportee, 
pour mattrapper dix ou douze ſous de port; car ce petit ſiratageme eit 
aſſes, commun en cette ville: & aprez cela, je ne me mis pas fort en peine 
de ce qu elle deviendroit. Elle ſe conſerva pourtant dans mon cabinet par 
le plus grand hazard du monde, & meſtant heureuſement tombès ſous la 
main, il y a deux ou trois jours, je la relus; & Iaiant trouvee tr 
ſage & trop grave pour avoir eſte eſcrite par un homme tel que je me Teſts 
imagine, je la monſtray a Monfieur Claude qui y recommit d' abord voſtre 


eſcriture, & qui me dit que vous en eſtiez I Auteur. Te penſe Monſeigneur 


que cela ſuffit pour me juſtifier auprez de vous d'un ſilence, qui bien que 
je n'en ſois aucunement coupable, ne laifſe pas de me donner quelque eſpece 
de confuſion. Mais pour venir au contenu de voſtre lettre, je ne vous puis 


. exprimer avec quelle douleur japprens que vos diviſions continuent, en un 


temps auquel il y a des raiſons ſi preſſantes de ce reunir;, Ce que vous me 
dites ſur tout des eſcrits que Pon publie à cette heure, pour faire croire 
que la communion avec FEgliſe Anglicane eft illegitime, & que les Miniſtres 
ne la peuvent permettre aux particuliers ſans crime, me paroift une choſe. 
ſi deraiſomable-en elle meſme, '& fi fort d contre- temps, que j aurois peine 
a la croire fi elle ne meſtoit atteſtte par une perſonne de voſtre merite & 
de voſtre poids. Veus ſaves bien Monſeigneur quels font & quels ont 
toujours eſte mes ſentimens ſur cela, & la manitere dont jen uzay il y a 
deux ans dans mon voiage d Angleterre, en frequentant vos aſſemblees, & 
en preſchant meſme dans un troupeau qui ett ſous la Juriſdiction de PFEgliſe 
Anglicane, monſtre aſſez que je ſuis bien eloigne de croire que ſa 
communion ſoit illegitime ,, Et cela meſme prouve d'une maniere bien 
evidente, que mon ſentiment a cet egard eſt celuy de nos Egliſes, parce 
qu'il neſt pas imaginable que j euſſe voulu faire, ſans neceſſite, une choſe 
qui meuſt attire Findignation de mes freres, & qui, a mon retour, meuſt 


expoſe d leures reproches ou a leurs cenſures. Pleuſt a Dieu, Monſeigneur, 


que tout ce qu il y a de Chreſliens egarez dans le monde vouluſſent rece- 
voir voſtre Reformation, que je repandrois de bon cœur tout ce que 17 de 
ſang pour leur procurer un fi grand bien. Et que je ſuis aſſeurt de Ia 
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Joye.:extreſme avec laquelle nos gliſes entreroient dans leur: Communion; 
Si en eſtant dans la purete. de vos ſentimens pour les:dogmes, ils ne diffe- 
roient plus d'avec nous que par des Surplis, par des Ceremonies\innocentes; 
& per quelque diverſite..d Ordres dans le gouvernement de I Hgliſe. Ec 
.cela,iMonſeigneur, vous fait afſez comprendre, ce que. j ay à reſpondre a 
voſtre ſeconde queſtion. Car puis que PEgliſe Anplicane eſt une veritable 
Egliſe de noſtre Seigneur, Puis.que ſon Culte & ſes Dogmes' ſunt pur, G. 3 
n ont rien de contraire à la parole de Dieu, Et puis que quand la Reformation NM 
a efte receiie, elle y u eftt receiie, avec PEpifcopat, Et en y eſtabliſſant la | | 
Liturgie & les Ceremomes. qui y ſont aujourdbuy en uzage, il eft ſaris doute M 
du devoir de tous les Reformez de Voſlre Royaume de ſe. tenir * MY 
ment unis 4 Cette Egliſe; Et ceux qui ne le font pas, ſous re qu ili {If 
deſireroient, plus de fumplicite dans les Ceremonies, & moins d'megdlite 
entre les Miniſtres commettent aſſeurement. un tres grand peche. Car le 
ſchiſme, ett le plus redoutable mal qui puiſſe arriver d PEaliſe: Et pour 
Peviter, la charité Chreſtienne oblige tous les gens de bien a. ſupporter en 
leurs freres des choſes bien moins ſupportables que nele doivent paroiſtre celles 
dont il d agit, aux yeux de ceux la meſmes qui les ont le plus en averſion e Et Mil 
«£eſtoit Ia ſi bien le ſentiment de noſire Grand & Excellent Calvin, que dans .» 
ſon traitté de laneceſſite de laReformation, il ne fait point de difficulte de dire. * 
Que eil ſe trouvois des gens aſsez derai ſonnables pour tefuſer la Commu- iÞ! 
nion d une Egliſe pure dans ſon culte & dans ſes Dogmes, & pour ne pas Cl | 
ſe ſoumettre avec reſpe a ſon Gouvernement, ſous, ombre qu'elle guroit re- 1 
tenu ¶ Epiſcopat conditionne comme le. voſtre, il ny auroit. point de cenſure © N 
a de rigueur de diſcipline qu on ne deuſt exercer contre eux; * Talem * Caly; 1 
nobis Hierarchiam ſi exhibeant, in qua fic emineant Epiſcopi tit Chriſto * —_ © 
ſubeſſe non recuſeut, ut ab illo tanquam ab unico capite pendeant & ad p. 6o. 9 
N fraternam ſocietatem colant ut non 


ordinairement coupables, et 77 ceux qui la continuent et qui la fortifient 
les 


effrazez par ces grands mots de Tyrannie, d' Oppreſſion, de ſuppoſis de 
t . 55 dont 1 leur hat „ eee les _—_ ey (- . ati i 
| rang de ces foibles qui diſoient qu'tls weſtoient point du corps et dont St. Paul ' Bn 
dit qui ili eftoient du corps paurtant , Et il me ſemble que les bons et. charita- | 
Ves Eveſques comme vous, en doivent dire, quoy qui en un ſens un peu dif- 

ferent, ce qu Optat de Mileve diſoit des Donatiſtes de ſen temps, Si colle- 
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gium Epiſeopale nolunt nobiſcum habere, tamen fratres funt: Au How 
de Diem dont, Monfeigneur, fuitet tout ce qui vous ſera poſſible potir les ra- 
meneria leu devo pur lu doucetir et par la Charité qui ſeule i capable 
A opere d pr mdes choſes em beg vccaſions; Car les hommes qui ant cojouνα 
de Porgnel; fe ſonlevent ordinairement contre tout ce qui lem paroiſt 
# agir que pub la ſeule Authorits, mais ils ne manquent preſque jumait de 
ſe renulte nu ſuppart et à la comdeſrendance, Manſuetus homo, cordis eſt 


medicus. J h pretem pas Monfeignenr mingtrer de uouus donner la def 


fas aucun conſeil particulier; Nous qui voiez les chaſes de prev,” et qu 
aves le cœhur tout pòuetri de la charite Chreſlionne juges micux" que per- 
fanne tles remedet qui ſont los plus propres a tm ft grand mal; Ft je ſuis 
aſſenre; que Sil ns falloit pour le puerir que Sabſtenit de quelques"expreſ- 
one, qus quitter quelques certmonies, et que changer la couleny de quel. 
gues habits, vons'vons y reſyudries avec grand pluiſar, et a que lpue e hoſe 
ae plas diſicils. Il me ſemble nieſme avoir lei en quelque endroit des Vin- 
dictt de Moſieur be Doien de Winſor que ce furent ld les ſentiments oburita- 
bles que fit poroifire ] Egliſe Anglicane par la bouche de trois ou quite de ſos 
Fueſques dans une Conference qui ſe fit ſur les moiens de rëunion, en la premiere 
annee du reftabliſſement de ſa Majeſt“ Britannique, et qilil ne tint qu que. 
ques Miniſires de cen qu on appelle Preſlyteriens qne la choſe ne paſſaſt plus 
nbamt. Quo giril en ſoit je pris Dien de tout mon car qui il our los Jeux 
des uns pour leur faire connoifire la foiblefje des raiſons fur lefquelles ls on- 
dent une ſeparation fraffligeante, Et qu'il conſerve & quiil aug mente de plus 
en plas dans les autres, la piete, le zele et la charite dont ils ont beſo p] 
travailler beureuſement a unè reimion qui reſouira les bonimes et 103 Anges, 
et qui _attirera mille benediftions de la terre et du Ciel ſur cc], qi y atrons 
le plus contribile : Et je vous avone, Monſeigneur, que je ne ſervis pas vn. 
ſolable fi. je voidis qu'on ne fiſt pas au. moins quelgne nouvel effort pour 
Teuſſir-dims bu bubrage ſi ſaint et {1 important dans im temps qui My pa- 
roiſt ſi propre. Car ontre que les intereſts de Veſtre Eftat et de Voſire 
Egliſe le demandent extraordinairement, Fapprens que par une admirable 
benediftion du Ciel, toutes vos Chaires Epiſcopales ſont maintenant remples- 
par d Excellens 'Seruitenrs de Dieu, qui aiment Feſus Chrift et ſon Exliſe, 
et qui ont tous les qualite z de lu teſte et du cuir qui ſont nece[ſaives pour 
pbponvdir r pour vouldir contribuer "a cette bonhe wore. Et a en jeger par 
vous Monfeigneuz, et pur Monſeigneur Þ Archeveſyue de Canterbery, et 
Monſeigne ur I Borſque d Oxford que j'ay en honncur de voir durant mon 
ſejour en Angleterre, je way pas de peine a me le perſuader, Mais Jay 
peur de vols avoir ennuye par cette longuè lettre, je vous en demande tres 
unublement parton, Et je vous ſupplie i eſire bien perſuade que je conſerve 
toujours une extreſme reconnoiſſunce de I antitie dont vous ui honorem, et que 
Je ſuis vec rout ſe reſpect que je vous dots 7 


Voſtre tres humble & tres, 
© EW bbeyſant Serviteur, 


De Þ Angle. 


Monſeigneur, 8 i 
Monſieur C late inon Excellent Collapite à qui jay monſtre cette lettrr, 
m prie ile vous dire, en vous afſeurant de ſon tres humble ſervice, qu'il Its 
ſhferiroit tle bon cu et quil eft abſolument dans'mes ſentimens. + : — 
| . 8 
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Part III. The Unreaſonableneſs of Separation. 


* 


Second Letter. 


From Monſieur de L Angle one of the preſent Preachers of the 
Reformed Church, meeting at Charenton near Paris, upon the 
fame Subject. | I 


: My Lord, 
Othing may ſeem ſo ſtrange and ſo uncivil to you, as my ſilence 
upon your Letter you did me the honour to write me about three 
months ago. Bur yet it 1s true that in this caſe I have nothing to blame 
my ſelf for; and that you may believe it as well as I, you will give me 
leave to tell you how the matter happen'd. When your Letter was 
brought me, I was relapſed into a great and violent Fever, with which 
_ God has afflicted me for the {pace of four or five months, and which 
has brought me very near the grave ; I prayed one of my friends, which 
was then in my Chamber, to open the Letter, and to tell me the name of 
him that wrote it; but it chanced that you had forgotten to ſubſcribe 
it, upon which 1 made it be brought to me, to ſee if I did not know the 


Character; but it was to no purpoſe, becauſe till then I had not ſeen 


any thing of your hand. This made me believe that it had been writ- 
ten by the ſame man that brought it, to get ten or twelve Sous for the 
carriage; for that little ſtratagem is common enough in this Town. 
After this, I did not much trouble my ſelf what became of it; but yet 
it was preſerved in my Cabinet by the greateſt chance in the world; and 
being happily fallen into my hands two or three days ſince, I read it 
over again; and having found it too prudent and grave to have been writ- 
ten by ſuch a one as I had imagined, I ſhewed it to Monſieur Claude, 
who preſently knew your hand, and told me that you were the Author 
of it. I think, my Lord, this is enough to excuſe me to you, for a ſilence, 
for which though I am not any way faulty, yet I cannot chooſe but be 
ſomething aſhamed, | 
But to come to the contents of your Letter; I cannot expreſs to you 
with how much grief 1 underſtand that your diviſions continue, at a 
time in which there are ſuch preſſing len for being Re- united. A- 
bove all, that which you tell me of writings that are at this time pub- 
liſhed, to make men believe that Communion with the Church of England 
is unlawful, and that the Miniſters cannot permit it to private perſons 
without ſinning, ſeems to me a thing ſo unreaſonable in it ſelf, and fo 
very unſeaſonable now, that I ſhould ſcarce believe it, if it were not 
atteſted by a perſon of your merit and conſideration. - My Lord, you 
know well what-my ſentiments are, and always have been 1n this mat- 
ter: and the way which I uſed two years ago, when I was in England, 


in frequenting your aſſemblies, and preaching too in a Congregation 


that is under the juriſdiction of the Church of England, ſufficiently 
{hews that I am very far from believing that her Communion 1s unlaw- 
ful. And this alſo proves very evidently that my opinion in this mat · 
ter is the ſame that is holden by our Churches; becauſe it is not ima- 
os Pppp 2 ginable 


Paris,” Ofob. 3 1. 1680: 
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ginable that I would without any neceſſity, have done a thing which 
would have drawn the diſpleaſure of my Brethren upon me, and which 
at my return would have expoſed my ſelf to be blamed, if not to be 
cenſured by them. My Lord, I would to God that all the miſtaken 
Chriſtians that are in the world would receive your Reformation; I 
would with all my heart ſpend all the blood J have to procure them fo 
great a good. And I am ſure, with what an exceeding Joy our Churches 
would enter into their Communion, if being pure in their Opinions for 
Doctrine, they differed no more from us, than by Surplices, and inno- 
cent Ceremonies; and ſome diverſity of Orders in the. Government of 
the Church. | 


And by this, my Lord, you may perceive what I have to anſwer to 

your ſecond queſtion, For ſince the Church of England is a true Church 

of our Lord; ſince her Worſhip and Doctrines are pure, and have no- 

thing in them contrary to the word of God; and ſince that when the 

Reformation was there received, it was received together with Epiſco- 

pacy, and with the eſtabliſhment of the Liturgy, and Ceremonies, 

which are there in ule at this day; it is without doubt the duty of all 

the Reformed in your Realm, to keep themſelves inſeparably united to 

the Church. And thoſe that do not do this, upon pretence that they 

ſhould deſire more ſimplicity in the Ceremonies, and leſs of inequality 

among the Miniſters, do certainly commit a very great fin. For Schiſm 

is the moſt formidable evil that can befal the Church: and for the + 

voiding of this, Chriſtian charity obliges all good men to bear with their 

Brethren in ſome things much leſs tolerable than thoſe, of which the 

diſpute is, ought to ſeem, even in the eyes of thoſe that have the molt 

averſion for them. And this was ſo much the opinion of our great and 

Caltin e- excellent Calvin, that in his Treatiſe of the neceſſity of the Reformati- 

"1 on, he makes no difficulty to ſay; That if there ſhould be any ſo un- 

im. d. p. sc. Teaſonable as to refuſe the Communion of a Church that was pure in 

its Worthip and Doctrine, and not to ſubmit himſelf with reſpe& to its 
Government, under pretence that it had retained an Epiſcopacy quali- 

fied as yours is; there would be no Cenfure nor rigour of Diſcipline 

that ought not to be exerciſed upon them. Talem nobis Hierarchiam ſi 

exhibeant, in qua fic emineant Epiſcopi ut Chriſto ſubeſſe non recuſent, ut 

ab illo tanquam ab unico Capite pendeant, & ad ipſum referantur; in qua 

ic inter ſe fraternam ſocietatem colant, ut non alio modo quam ejus veri- 

tate fint colligati , tum vero nullù non Anathemate dignos fatear, ſi qui 

erunt qui non eum revereantur, ſummaq; obedientid obſervent. And Bega 

himſelf, who did not in the general approve of the Epiſcopal Govern- 

ment, makes ſuch a diſtinction of yours, and is ſo far from believing, 

that one may, or that one ought to take occaſion from thence to ſepa- 

* ene rate from your Church, that he prays earneſtly to God that ſhe may 
ad cap. 8. always remain in that happy eſtate in which ſhe had been put and preſer- 
art, 3. ved, by the blood, by the purity of the Faith, and by the wiſe conduct 
ir Ian. Of her excellent Biſhops. Quod ſi nunc Anglicana Eccleſia inſlaurat a 
cf. amo ſuorum EFpiſcoporum & Arc hiepiſcoporum autboritate perſiſtat, quemadmo- 

sor. dum hoc noftrd memoria contigit, ut ejus ordinis homines, non tantum inſignos 
Dei Martyres, ſed etiam præſtantiſſimos Paſiores & Dadlores babuerit, 

fruatur ſane iſtd ſingulari Dei beneficentid, que utinam illi fit perpetua. 

But, my Lord, although the firſt Authors of the Separation, which 

troubles you, be extraordinarily to blame, and though thoſe that con- 

tinue it, and ſtrengthen it, by their unreaſonable and paſſionate Wri- 
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tings; de extreamly ſo too; it is certain yet that among the multitude that 
fallows them, there is a very great number of good men, whoſe fuith is 
pure and whoſe piety is fincere, and who remain ſeparate from you only 
decauſe their ſimplicity is ſurprized, and becauſe they have been frightned 
with the bugbear words of Tyranny, Oppreſſion, Limbs of Antichriſt which 
are continually beaten into their ears. I rank theſe with thoſe weak ones 
who ſaich they were not of the Body; and of whom St. Paul ſaid they 
were of the Body for all that. And it ſeems to me that the good and 
charitable Biſhops, ſuch as you, ought to {ay of them, though in ſome- 
thing a different ſenſe, as Optatus Milevitanus ſaid of the Donatiſts of 
his time, Si Collegium Epiſcopale nolunt nobiſcum habere, tamen Fratres 
ſunt. Ih the name of God then, my Lord, do all that poſſibly you can to 
bring them back to their duty by ſweetneſs and charity, which is only 
able to do great things on theſe occaſions. For men, who have always 
ſomething of Pride, do commonly oppoſe every thing that ſeems to them 
to act by bare Authority only: but they ſcarce ever fail to yield them- 
th up, to forbearance and condeſcenſion. Manſuetus homa, cordis eſt 
mearcus. _ | | 
I do not pretend, my Lord, to thruſt my ſelf in to give you any 
particular advice in this caſe ; you that ſee things near at hand, and 
that have a heart deeply affected with Chriſtian Charity, will judge 
better than any man, what remedies are the moſt proper for ſo great 
an evil; and I am ſure that if there were nothing wanting to cure it, 
but the abſtaining from ſome expreſſions, the quitting ſome Ceremonies, 
and the changing the colour of ſome habits, you would reſolve to do 
that, and ſomething more difficult than that, with great pleaſure. And 
I think I have read in ſome part of the Vindiciæ of Mr. Dean of Wind- 
4 ſor, that theſe were the charitable fentiments which the Church of 
5 England declared by the mouth of three or four of her Biſhops, in a 
Conference that was held concerning the means of re- union, the firſt 
year that his Majeſty was reſtored; and that nothing hindred the mat- 
ter from going farther, but ſome of thoſe Miniſters they call Preſbyte- 
rlans. 1 3 it be, I pray God with all my heart, that he would 
open the eyes of the one to make them ſee the weakneſs of the reaſons 
upon which they ground ſuch an afflicting Separation; and that he would 
preſerve, and increaſe more and more in the other, that piety, that zeal, 
and that charity which they have need of for the happy proceeding to ; 
: a re- union, which will rejoice men and Angels, and bring down a thou- 5 
2 {and bleſhkngs of Heaven and Earth upon thoſe that ſhall contribute the 
3 moſt unto it. And I aſſure you, My Lord, I ſhould be paſt all Com- 
fort if I ſhould ſee that ſome new attempt at leaſt were not made for 
the ſucceſs of a work ſo holy, and of ſuch conſequence, in a time that 
ſeems to me ſo proper for it. For beſides that the intereſt of your 
State, and Church do require it in ſuch an extraordinary manner; I 
hear that by a wonderful bleſſing of Heaven, all your Epiſcopal Sees 
are filled at this time with excellent ſervants of God, who love Jeſus 
Chriſt and his Church, and who have all the qualities of the head and 
the heart, which are neceſſary to make them able, and willing to con- 
tribute to this good work. And to judge of it by you, My Lord, and 


My Lord Archbiſhop of Canterbury, and My Lord Biſhop of Oxford, 
whom 1 had the honour to ſee during my ſtay in England, I am eaſily 
perſuaded of it. 

1 | 
But 
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But I am afraid 1 have tired you with this long Letter; I humbly beg 
your pardon for it; and I beſeech you to be very well aſſured chat 1 
always preſerve a very grateful acknowledgement of the Friendſhip 
with which you honour me, and that I am with all the reſpe& that 1 
owe S WA . 19.0012 0117; 


| Tour moſt Huinble anti 
moſt Obedient Ser- 


um,, <0 
De L'An ole. 


Monf. Claude my excellent Collegue, to whom I have ſhewed this 
Letter, has prayed me to tell you, with aſſurance of his moſt humble 
ſervice, that he would ſubſctibe this with all his heart, and that he is 
abſolutely of my Opinion. 


The Third Letter, from Monſieur Claude, on the ſame 
Subject. | 


4 Paris 29 Novemb. Stilo Novo. 


Monſeigneur, 


M nſicur de Angle ayant rendu la Lettre qu'il vous a pli mecrire, 


* * 


jay eſte ſurpris diy voir que vous mavies fait I honneur de men 
ecrire une autre que je way point receue, & d laquelle je weuſſe pas man- 
que de faire reponſe. Vous me faites beaucop d'konneur de vouloir bien 
que je vous diſe ma pensee ſur le different qui vous trouble depuis long- 
teme, entre ceux qui on appelle Epiſcopaux, 8 ceux qu on nome Preſbyte- 
riens. Quoy que je men ſois deja diverſes fois explique & par des Let- 
tres que j ay faites ſur ce ſiijet a pluſieurs perſonnes, & dans mon livre 
meſme de la Defenſe de la Reformation, ou parlant de la diſtinction de ¶ Eveſ- 
que &. du Preſtre, j ay dit ee e que je ne blame pas ceux qui Job- 
ſervent comme une choſe fort ancienne, & que je ne voudrois pas qu'on 
s'en fiſt un ſujet de querelle dans les lieux on elle ſe trouve etablie, 
pag. 366. & quoy que d' ailleurs je me connoiſſe aſſes pour ne pas croire 
que mon ſentiment dbive eſtre fort conſiderè, je ne laiſſeray pax de vous te- 
moigner dans cette occaſion, comme je feray towours en toute autre, mon 
eſtime Chretienne, mon reſpect, & mon obeiſſance. C'eſt ce que je feray 
d aut ant plus que je ne vous diray pas ſimplement ma pensee particuliere, 
mais le ſentiment du general de nos. Egliſes. | 

. Premierement donc, Monſeigneur, nous ſommes fi fort eloignes de cro- 
ire qu'on ne puiſſe en bonne conſcience vivre ſous voſtre diſcipline, & ſous 
voſire Gouvernement Epiſcopal, que dans noſtre pratique ordinaire nous ne 
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wveſyies, cam i fe fourit juſtiſen par um aſſaa grund nombre diexem- 
ples, & ancien, &. recens;, & definis pare Mr. Dupleſſis ordind pam Mon 
Laus I Fuge dr Eincola d fte oftabl; &. appeli- dans dune Hgliſe de 
cette Provinee,.: & Monſieur Wicart, qi om, Monſeignaur, abe receu 
au S. Minifgre noiis fu I honngur il. n yd que quelques' mois de Prgfe her 2 


ol 


Charenton 4 Fedifieation univerſolle de tant noſtre troupeau. Ainſi ceux 


concarde Chretienne, nous fontyafſurement injuſtices 
Fe dis la paix & la concorde Chretienne, car, Monſeigneirz nous crop 
ons que obligation: d conſerver cette paix &. cette cancorde fraternelle, 
que. fait I unit i exterieure de Fegliſe, eſt dine neceſſitè fi indiſpenſable 
gue S. Paul 12 pas fait diſicultè de la joindre avec: Funite. interieur 
A une meſme foy,. & dune meſme regeneration, non feulement comme deux 
choſes qui ne doivent jamais eſtre . ſepartes, mais auſſi comme 'deux 
cboſes 3 tes lune de autre, parce que {i Tunite eterieums eſt com- 
me la fille de J intericure, elle en eft auſſi la conſervatrice. Cheminez, 
dit # Epheſ. 4. comme il eſt convenable à la vocation dont vous eſtes 
appellez, avec toute humilite, & douceur, avec un eſprit patient, ſup- 
portant Pun autre en charitèe. Eſtant ſoigneux de garder Funite de 
Teſprit par la lien de la paix. Dun cote i} fait dependre cette chatite 
fraternelle, qui nous joint les uns avec les autres, de noſtre commute voca- 
tion, & de lautre il nous enſeigne qui um des principaux noyens de conſer- 
ver en ſon,entier cette commune vocation qu il appelle Punite de Peſprit, eff 
de garder entre nous la paix. Selon la premiere de ces maximes nous ne 
pouvens avoir de paix, ni de Communion Ecce leſiaſtique abet cus qui ont 
tellement degenere de la vocation Chretienme qu'on ne peut plus reconnoi- 
ire en eur une veritable & ſalutaire foy, er lors qu d des 
erreurs mortelles ils. ajoutent la tyrannie de Fa 
traindre Ia conſtience, en impoſant la neceſſite de croire ce quiils croyent 
G de pratiquer ce qulils pratiquent, Car en ce cas le fundement &. la 
veritable cauſe de la communion exterieure neſtant plus, la communion 
exierieure ceſſe auſſi de droit, & il-n'y-en peut plus avair de lepiti- 
me. Selon la ſeconde maxime nous ne croyons pas gui une ſample 4 2 
rence de gouvernement, ou de diſcipline, ni meſine um difference de ce- 
remonies innocentes de leur nature, ſoient un ſujet ſusfiſamt pour rompre 
le ſacre lien de la communion, C'eſt pourquoy nos Ezliſes ont totjours ro- 
_ garde & conſiderò lawoſire, non ſeulement comme une ſacur, mais comme 
une ſocur aiſuce pour qui nous deuons avoir des tendrefſes accompagntes 
de reſpect & de veneration, & pour qui nous preſentons ſans ceſſe 4 Dieu 
des voeux treſardens. Nous 1 entrons point dans la comparaiſon de voſtre 
ordre, avec celuy ſous lequel nous vivons. Nous ſquons qu il. en a, 
ni nen peut avoir aucun entre les hommes, qui par voſt 


qui nous inputant d cet égard des ſentiment dlhigneæ de la puiæ &&. de la 


me, & quils voulent con- 
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rurelle, ne ſoit ſujet d des inconveniens, le nofire d les fiens comme le 


voftre, & Fun & autre ſans doute ayant leurs avantages & leurs defa: 
vantages d divers tgards, alternis vincunt & vincuntur. 41 nous" ſuffi; 
de ſavoir que la meſme Providence Divine qui par une necæſſit indiſpen- 


ſable, & pur do conjontinre des cboſes, mit au commencement. de la Ref or- 


. - 


mation nos Eghſes ſuns celuy du Preſhyterat, d mis la woſire: ſuits celuy de 
Epi ſcapat, & que camme nous fonnmes aſſures que vous ue mepriſeæ point 
noftre ſiniplicite, nous ne devons has an/fi nous eleuer contre voſire digni- 
to. Ame, Monſcignewt, nous deſapprouuems entieremant, * _ 
8 Aleur, 
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douleur, de certeines extremitez où ſe jettent quelques uns de une part &. 
d autre, les uns regardant F Epiſcopat comme un ordre® fi abſolumem ne. 
ceſſaire que ſans li ily peut avoir ni de ſocietè Ecclefraſtique, ni de 
legitime vocation m Meſperance de ſalut, & les autres le ragardamt aver 
indignation comme un reſte d Amichriſtianiſme. Ce ſont egalement des 
chaleurs & des exces qui ne viennent point de celuy qui nous appelle, & 
qui pechent contre les Linde ls ſageſſe & dela charite, + © 
oyla, Monſeigneur, nos veritables &. ſinceter ſentimens communs, pour 
ce qui vous regarde, & puiſque vous defirez que je deſcende un per plus 
particulierement d Feta ou fe trouve voſtre propre Egliſe, par les diviſions 
inteſtines qui la travaillent, Permettes moy que je ne vous dife mes penſces 
qu'en vous expliquant mes ſoubaits, & les defirs de mon coeur, ſur une 
choſe auſſi importante que Pet celle ld. Je ſoubaiterois donc de toute mon 
ame que ceux qui ſont alles juſqu'a ce point que de ſonger d rompre les 
liens exterieurs, & la dependance mutuelle de vos troupeaux , pour 
donner d chaque Egliſe particuliere une 7 de ſoweraigntè de gou- 
vernement, conſideraſſent bien fi ce qulilt pretendent faire weft pas 
directenient contraire d Feſprit du Chriſtianiſme qui eſt im eſprit d umion, 
& de ſocietè, & non de diviſion, Qu ils confideraſſent que ſous pretexte 
que le principe des Reformes eft d'avoir en borreur la domination humaine 
ſur la foy, & ſur la conſcience, comme une choſe deftruftive de la Reli- 
gion, il ne faut pourtant pas ni rejetter tout frein de diſcipline, ni ſes 
couer tout joug de Gouvernement, ni ſe priver des ſecours que nous pouvous 
tirer de Punion generale pour nous affermir dans la vraye foy, & dans la. 
Uraye "es 8555 conſideraſſent enfin que la me ſine raiſon qui leur 
fait defirer F Independence des troupe aux, peut eſtre auſſi employte pour 
etablir Þ Independance des perſonnes, dans chaque troupeau. Car un 
troupeau n'a pas plus de droit de voulcir efire Independant des autres 
troupeaux, qui une perſonne en auroit de voulvir eſtre Independante des 
autres perſonnes. Or ce ſeroit aneantir toute diſcipline, jetter FEgliſe 
entant qu en nous ſeroit dans une horrible confuſion ;, & expoſer I'beritage 
du Seigneur a Popprobre de ſes adverſaires. e 
Pour ce qui regarde ceux qu on appelle parmy vous Prefbyteriens, comme 
je ſuis perſuade qu'il: ont de la lumiere, de la ſageſſe, & du Zelte, je 
ſoubaiterois auſſi de tout mon coeur qui ils gardaſſent plus de meſure dans 
le ſcandale qu ils croyent avoir autrefois recen de Fordre Epiſcopal; & 
quils diſtinguaſſent les perſonnes diavec le Miniſtere. Les perſonnes qui 
occupent les charges non ſeulement ont leurs defauts, mais il peut meſme 
quelquefois arriver que les plus ſaintes, & les plus emmentes charges ſoient 
poſſedees par des mtchans, & en ce. cas la raiſon & la. piete woulent 
egalement qu'on ne confonde pas le Miniſtere avec le Miniſtre. A preſent 
ng Dieu par ſa grace a ove ce ſcandale de devant leurs yeux, & qu il 
wr a fait voir dans les perſonnes de Mefſieurs les Eveſques de la Fiete, 
du Zele, & de la Fermete, pour Ia conſervation de la Religion, j eſpere que 
cela me ſine ne contribuera 7. per d Padouciſſement des eſprits. Daillenrs 
je ſoubaiterois qu'il leur pluſt de conſiderer que fi dans le Gouvernment E- 
piſcopal il-y-a des inconveniens fucheux, comme je ne doute pas quiil-n'y-en- 
ayt, il y-en- d auſſi & de tres. facheu dans le Presbyterien, comme je Pay 
deja dit. Nul ordre dont Fexercice eſt entre les mains des hommes wen 
eſt exempt, Pegalite a ſes vices, & ſes exces d craindre, de meſme que la 
 ſuperiorite. Le plus ſur & le plus ſage weſt done pas de voltiger de Fune 
d Pautre, ni de riſquer de faire un ebranlement general, ſur Feſperance 
deſire mieux, quand meſme on ſeroit en autorite & en pouvorr de. le 
CRIT 9 faire. 
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faire. Le prudence, la juſtice, & la charite Chretienne ne permettent pas 
Hen venir d ces Eclattantes & dangereuſes extremitez, pour une ſimple 
difference de Gouvernment. Le plus ſur, & le plus ſage eſt de tather 
dapporter quelque temperament pour 'tviter, ou pour diminuer autant qu'il , 
fe peut les mconveniens qu'on apprebende, & non de recourir d des reme- 
des violens.” t | Shy - 5 


rrompee, par un juge ment 9 puiſque les plus gens de bien ſont ſou- 
a 


regarde comme des taches & des infirmetes 7 J auvoie que L . 4 
ce ſecond ordre, ou que f 

a conſcienceles juge telles, on ne peut y alſiſter, & toute la queſtion ce r tos 

a ſavoir, fi Pon ne ſe trompe pas, ſur quoy il fait bien prendre garde de ne pas 

faire de jugemens temeraires. Mas de Simaginer qu'on ne puiſſe en bonne 

conſcience aſſiſter a des aſſemblees, que lors qu'on y approve plenement & ge- 

neralement toutes choſes, Feſt aſſurement ne pas connoitre ni Puſage de la 


charite, ni les loix de la ſucietè Chretienne. Ce principe renverſeroit toutes 


les Epliſes, car je ne ſay Sil-y-en a aucune dont le Gouvernement, la Diſci- « 
pline, la forme exterieure, les uſages, & les pratiques ſoient dans une telle 
perfection, quil-ry-ayt abſolument rien a redire, & quoy quit en ſoit comme A 


les jugemens des hommes ſont fort differens, ce ſeroit ouvrir la porte d des 
ſeparations continuelles, & abolir les aſſemblees. Il eſt donc conſtant que 
la conſcience noblige point d ſe ſouſtraire des aſſemblees, mais qu au contraire 
elle nous oblige de nous y choquent ſont ſupportables, & gu elles n empechent 
pas Pefficace ſtlutaire de la parole, du culte divin, & des Sacremens. Ex 
Ceft q la faveur de ce ſupport de la charite queſt couverte aſſiſtance que 
nous donnons' d des choſes que nous wapprouvons pas entierement. Voyes 
ce que S. Paul dit d ſes Philippiens, 5 Si vous ſentez quelque 
choſe autrement, Dieu gous le revelera auſſi. Toutefois cheminons en 
ce à gy you ſommes pervenus d'une mEme regle, & ſentons une 
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meme choſe, Cela eft bien tloignt de. dire, des que vous dure le 


moindre ſentiment cantraire ſepares vaus, la conſcience ne uout permet 
pas de demeurer enſemble, Conſilia leparationis, dit St. Auguſtin con- 
re Parmenian, Inania ſunt. & pernicioſa, & plus perturbant inſirmos 
bonos quam corrigant animoſos malos, Quels fimeſtes effets.'ne pro- 
duiroit pas une telle ſeparation ſi elle s'#tabliſſoit au milieu de nous ? 
De la maniere que les eſprits des hommes ſom faits, on verrait bient6t 
naitre de ld la difference des interets, celle des partys, celle des Senti- 
mens d Pegard meme de la ſaciete civile, la hayne mutwelle, & toutes les 
autres inifles ſuites que la diviſion, qui net plus temperee par la charits, 
produit naturellement. Te laifſe d part le ſcandale qu en regevraient toutes 
les Epliſes reformees de I Europe, la joye qu en auroient leurs adverſaires, 
& les avantages qu ils en retireroient, qui ſelon toutes les apparences ne ſe- 
roient pas petits. Tay trop bonne opinion de ces Meſſieurs qui croyent que 
la Gouvernement Preſbyterien eft preferable a PEpiſcopal, pour weſire pas 
perſuade quils ſont de ſages & de ſerieuſes refſexions ſur toutes ces choſes, 
& ſur tant d' autres que leurs lumieres leur fournifſent, & que la conſci- 
ence, & Pamour de la Religion Proteſtante les empechera toweurs de rien 
faire, qui puiſſe eſtre blame devant Dieu, & devant les hommes, Car en- 
n je ne ſaurois croire qui il yr en- ayt aucul parmy eux, qui regards ni voſtre 
Epiſtopat, ni voſtre Diſcipline, ni quelques Ceremonies que vous obſerves, 
comme des taches G. des erreurs capitales, qui empechent qu on ne puifſe 
faire ſon ſalut, & meme avec facilite dans vos Afſſemblees & ſans voſtre 
Gouvernement. Il ne Sagit icy ni de leſſe, ni du bene eſſe, mir fene. 
ment du melius eſſe, qu ile diſputent avec vous, &. cela eſtant ainſi la ju- 
ſtice, la charite, Lamour de la paix, la prudence, & Ie zele pour le gene- 
ral de la Religion ne conſentiront jamaig qu ils ſe detachent de vous. 
Mais, Monſignæur, puiſque vous mavez mis la plums d la main fur ce ſu- 
jet, Pardonnes je vous ſupplie d ma liberte ſi elle va juſu d vous dire ce 
que je croy que vous auiſſi deves faire. de voſire part. Feſpere donc que 
dans ces occaſions que Dieu vous pre ſente vous fore voir d toute la terre, 
Gen convaincreg * plus incredulez que vous aves de la pieté, du Sele, 
de la crainte de Dieu, & que vous eſtez de dignes ouvriers, & de dig 
nes ſerviteurs de Jeſus Chriſt. C'eit deja le temoignage que vous rendent 
les. gens de bien, & que nul quelque mal intentionne qu il ſoit, woſe con- 
©. je ne doute pas que vous ne pouſfies veſire vacation. muſaqu au: 
bout. Mais outre cela, Monſeigneur, jeſpere que-vous ne defandrez; point. 
aux dlevoirs de la charite, & 7 Peſprit de paix, & que quand il ne Ha. 
778 que de quelques temperamens, ou de quelques Ceremonies qui- ſervent 
Pachoppement, & qui en elles memes ne ſont rien en comperaiſon d une en- 
tiere reunion de voſtræ Egliſe ſous voſtræ ſaint Miniſtere, vous ferea voir 
que vous aime x I Epouſe. de voſire Maitre plus que vous memes, &. que ce 
n.ef pas tant de voſtræ grandeur, &. de voſire dignite Eccleſraſiique que 
vans defires tirer voſtre. glaire & voſtre joye, que-de vos vertus Paſtorales, - 
G des. ſoins. ardens que vous. aves de vous troupeaux. Feſpere anſfique 
ceux que uous avez choifts, & appelleg au S. Miniſtere, & ceum que de- 


ſarmais vous. y appellerez avec un prudent diſcernement, reglez non ſeule= 


ment par la douceus, mais. aufſi par la ſeverite de la Diſcipline, quand la 
ſeverite ſeraneceſſajre, marcherent ſur. vos traces, & fuirant heureuſerent 
Fexemple que vous leur. donuere&, pour. eſtræ eux-memes en exemple, & en 
edification aux. Egliſes qui leur ſont commiſes, Te finis, Manſeigneur, par 
des prieres tres-ardentes:que je-preſent a Dieu de aut mon comm; afin gil 
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luy plaiſe de vous conſerver d jamais le flambeau de ſon Evangile,. _ 
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— — fur tout le corps de boſtre Miniſtere, un“ abondante nieſure dt ſon | 
metion & de ſa henediction teleſte, dont telle de Pamoten Aaron n gſtoit que 
Pombre, afin quelle ſoit non Tembleme &. Fimage de la concorde fraternelle 

comme cette ancienne, mais qu elle en ſoit la cauſe & le lien. Fe le prie 

gui yeuille de plus en plus ramener le cur des enfans aux peres, & des 

peres aux enfans, afin que voſtre Egliſe ſoit heureuſe, & agreable © comme 

un Eden de Dieu, Je le prie enfin qu'il vous conſerve, vous Monſeigneur, 

en parfait & longue ſante pour ſa gloire, &. pour le bien & Favantage de 

cette grande & > ailerabls pertie de ſon champ qu'il vous 4 donn culti- 

ver, & que vous cultives ſi heureuſement. 7 vous demands auſſi le ſe- 

rours dle vos ſaintes prieres, & la continuation de Phonneur de voſtre affe- 

tion, en vous Proteſtant que je ſeray toute ma vie avec tout le reſpe que | 


- 


je vous dbis, ; | 
MONSEIGNEUR, © 
Voſtre tres humble, 


& tres obeiſſant Serviteur, 


A & Fils en Jeſus Chriſt, 
4 a 3% UDE, 
— — — — — — * — — — 


3 Paris Novemb. 29. Stilo Novo. 
Mr Lonv, 125 


X MOnfieur de L'Augle having given me the Letter which you have 

M been pleaſed to write to me, I was ſurprized to ſee by that, 

that you had done me the honour to write me another, which 

1 have nor received, and to which I had not failed to make an anſwer. 
You do me a great deal of honour to deſire that I ſhould tell you m 
thoughts of the difference that has troubled you fo long, betwixt thoſe 
they call Epiſcopal, and thoſe FR name Preſbyterians. Although I have 
already explained my ſelf about this divers times, both by Letters which 
I have written upon this Subje & to ſeveral perſons, and in my Book too 
of the Defence of the Reformation, where ſpeaking of the diſtinction 
betwixt the Biſhop and the Prieſt, I have ſaid expreſly, That I do not 
blame thoſe that obſerve it as a thing very ancient, and that I would 
not that any one ſhould make it an occafion of quarrel in thoſe places 
where it is eſtabliſhed, pag. 366, And though I otherways know my 
felt ſufficiently not to believe that my opinion ſhould be much confide- 

red” I will not forbear to aſſure you upon this occafion, as I ſhall al- 
ways do upon any other, of my Chriſtian eſteem, my reſpe&, and wy 
obedience. "This I ſhalt do the rather, becauſe I ſhall not finiply tell 
8 my private Thoughts, but the opinion of the generality of our 
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meme choſe. Cela eſt bien tloigne de. dire, des que vo aures le 
maindre ſentiment cantraire ſepares vans, la conſcience ne uous permet 
pas de demeurer enſemble, Conſilia ſeparations, dit St. Auguſtin con- 
re Parmenian, Inania ſunt. & pernicioſa, & plus perturbant<infirmos 
bonos quam corrigant animoſos malos. Quels funeſtes eſfatt ne pro- 
duiroit pas une telle ſeparation ſi elle s'#tabliſſoit au milieu de vous f 
De la maniere que. les eſprits des bommes ſont faits, on vVerrait bient6t 
naitre de ld la difference des interets, celle des partys, celle des Senti- 
mens d Pegard meme de la ſaciete ciuile, la hayne mutuelſe, & toutes les 
"= autres triſies ſuites que la diviſion, qui nei plus temperee par la charits, 
=_ | produit naturellement. Je laiſſe d part le ſcandale qu en regeuroient toutes 
les Egliſes refarmees de I Europe, la joye qu en auroient leurs adverſaires, 
& les avantages qu ils en retireroient, qui ſelon toutes les apparences ne ſe- 
rotent pas petita. 9 trop bonne opinion de ces Meſſieurs qui croyent que 
la Gouvernement Tae eft preferable a PEpiſcopal, pour m eſtræ pas 
perſuads quils ſont de ſages & de ſerieuſes reflexions ſur toutes ces choſes, 
&F ſur tant d' autres que leurs lumieres leur fuuruiſſent, & que la conſci- 
ence, & Famour de la Religion Proteſtante les empechera toujours de rien 
faire, qui puiſſe eſtre blame devant Dieu, & devant les hammes, Car en- 
n je ne ſaurois croire quil-y-en-ayt aucult parmy eux, qui regards ni voſtre 
Epiſtopat, ni voſtre Diſcipline, ni quelques Ceremonies que vous obſerves, 
comme des taches &. des erreurs capitales, qui empechent qu on ne puifſe 
faire ſon ſalut, & meme avec facilite dans vos Afſemblees & ſans voſtre 
Gouvernement, Il ne Sagit icy ni de Veſſe, ni du bene eſſe, maix ſenle. 
ment du melius eſſe, qu ils diſputent avec vous, & cela"eſtant ainſi ta ju- 
ſlice, la charite, Famous de la paix, la prudence, &. le Sele pour le gene- 
ral de la Religion ne conſentiront jamaig qui ils ſe detachent de vous. 

Mais, Monſigneur, puiſque vous waves mis la plums d la main fur ce fu- 
jet, Pardonnes je vous ſupplie d ma liberte fs elle va puſyu'ds vous dire ce 
que je croy que vous aufſs deve faire. de voſire part. © Fefpere donc que 

dans ces occaſions que Dieu vous preſente vous feres voir d toute la terre, 
Gen convaincreg * plus incredulez que vous aves de la picts, du Selb, 
de la crainte de Dieu, & que vous eſte de dignes ouvriers, & de dig- 
nes ſerviteurs de Jeſus Chriit. Ceſt deja le temoignage que vous rendent 
les. gens de bien, & que nul quelque mal intentionnò qu il ſoit, noſe con- 
* je ne doute pas que vous ne pouſfies veſire vacation. juſqu aw 
bout. Mais autre cela, Monſeigneur, j eſpere que-vous ne defaudneæ point 
aux devoirs de la charite, & de Peſprit de paix, & que quand il ne Ha- 
* que de quelques temperamens, ou de quelques Ceremonies qui ſervent 
Pachoppement,, & qui en elles memes ne ſont rien en comperaiſon dune en- 
tiere reunion de voſtre Egliſe ſous voſtre ſaint Miniſtere, vous ferez- voir 
que vous. aimex I'Epouſe. de voſtre Maitre plus que vous memes, & que ce 
neſt pas tant de voſtre grandeur, & de voſire dignite Eccleſiaſtique que 
vous deſires tirer voſtre gloire &. voſtre joye, que de vos uertus Paſtorales, 
des ſoins. ardens que vous. aves de-vous troupeaux. Feſpere auſſi que 
ceux que vous, aue choifis, & appelles au S. Miniſtere, &. ceux- que de- 
ſearmais vous y appellerez avec un prudent. diſcernement, reglez non: ſeule- 
ment par la douceus, mais auſſi par la ſeverite de la Diſcipline, quand la 
ſeverits ſera neceſſaire, marcheront ſur. vas traces, & ſuirant: heureuſertient 
Fexemple que vous leur donueres;, pour efire eux-memes en exemple, & en 
edification aux Egliſes qui leur. ſout commiſes, Fe finis, Manſeigneur, par 
des prieres tres-ardentes que je-preſent d Dieu de gut men comm; afin qui 
buy plaiſe de vous conſerves d jamais le flambeau de: ſon Evangile, _ 
9 * * e | 8 pandre 
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— — fur tout le corps de 'boſtre Miniſters,” un' abondante meſure dt ſor 
net ton & de ſa benedifion celeſte, dont telle de lancien Aaron i eftvit que 
Pombre, afin qil elle ſoit non Tembleme & image de la concorde fraternelle 
comme cette ancieme, mais quelle en ſbit la cauſe & le lien. Fe le prie 
il yeuille de plus en plus ramener le cur des enfans aux peres, & des 
peres aux enfuns, afin que voſtre Egliſe ſoit heureuſe, & apreable” comme 
un Eden de Dieu. Je le prie enfin qu'il vous conſerve, vous Monſeigneur, 
en parfuit & longue ſante pour ſa gloire, &. pour le bien & Tavantage de 
cette grande & bone able pertie de ſon champ qu'il vous 4 donn culti- 
ver, &. que vous cultives fi heureuſement. Fe vous demands auſſi le ſe- 
tours de vos ſaintes prieres, & la continuation de Phonneur de voſtre affe- 


- 


je vous dbis, 26 | 
MONSEIGNEUR, © 
Voſtre tres humble, 


& tres - obeiſſant Serviteur, 


& Fils en Jeſus Chriſt, 
” i 
CLAUuDe. 


r Paris Novemb. 29. Stilo Novo. 
Mr Lob, 15 


X Ionſieur de Angle having given me the Letter which you have 
M been pleaſed to write to me, I was ſurprized to ſee by that, 
that you had done me the honour to write me another, which 
1 have not received, and to which I had not failed to make an anſwer. 


You do me a great deal of honour to deſire that I ſhould tell you wy | 
E 


thoughts of the difference that has troubled you ſo long, betwixt tho 

they call Epiſ:opal, and thoſe they name Preſbyterians. Although I have 
already explained my ſelf about this divers times, both by Letters which 
I have written upon this SubjeT to ſeveral perfons, and in my Book too 


ction, en vous Proteſtant *que je ſeray toute ma vie avec tout le reſpe quæ 


. 


of the Defence of the Reformation, where ſpeaking of the diſtinction 


betwixt the Biſhop and the Prieſt, I have ſaid expreſly, That I do not 


blame thoſe that obſerve it as a thing very ancient, and that I would 
not that any one ſhould make it an occafion of quarrel in thoſe places 
where it is eſtabliſhed, pag. 366, And though I otherways know my 
felf ſufficiently not to believe that my opinion ſhould be much confide- 
red, I will not forbear to aſſure you upon this occafion, as I ſhall al- 
ways do upon any other, of my Chriſtian eſteem, my reſpect, and m 

obedience. This I ſhalt do the rather, becauſe I ſhall not ſimply tell 
8 my private Thoughts, but the opinion of che generality of our 
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difficulty, neither to beſtow our Chairs, nor to commit the cate of our 
locks t Miniſters received, 


ew: Anda little w 

Lo rd view ky Lingo 

this Province, And Mont 

. to the Holy Miniſtery, did us the honour, but ſome months ago, to 
preach at Charentan, to. the general edification of our Flock. So chat 

they who in this reſpect do, impute unto us any opinions diſtant from 


* 


I fay Peace and Chriſtian concord; for, my Lord, we believe that the 


joins us one with another, to depend upon our common vocation; and 
on the other fide he teaches us that one of the principal means to pre- 


ſerve. our common vocation. entire, which. he. calls the. unity of. the. ſpi- 
Z Tit, is to keep peace among our ſelves. According to the firſt of theſe 
A maxims we cannot have peace, or Eccleſiaſtical communion with thoſe 

that have ſo degenerated from the Chriſtian vocation, that one cannot 


perceive in them a true and faving Faith; eſpecially when with mortal 

errors they join tyranny over the Soul, and that they will force the 
Conſcience, by impoſing, a. neceſſity to believe. that which they he- 
lieve, and to. practiſe that which, they. practiſe. For ,n_this\, calÞ 
qe foundation and. true cauſe of external communion. being, ngmore, 
the external communion. toq its ſelf ceaſes of right, and there is, not 
any that is lawful to be had any more with ſuch, According to the 
ſecond maxim, we do not believe that a ſingle difference, of Govern 
ment or, Diſcipline, nor even a ES of Ceremonies innocent in their 


own nature 1s a ſufficient occaſion. to, break the ſacred bond of Comunn- 
nion. Wherefore our Churches have always looked upon and conſidered 
yours, not only as a Siſter, but as, an, Elder Siſter, for which we ought 
to have a kindneſs accompanied with refpect and veueration, and, fon 
which we do preſent moſt ardent prayers unto God without ceaſing, We 
do not enter into the compariſon of your Order, with that under whigh. 

we live. We know that there is not, neither can there; be any amongſt 

men, which, by reaſon, of our natural Corruption is not fubject to.incon+ 
| n has hers, as well 38 yours z and the one, and] the other 
. "without, doubt Have their. advantages, and diſadyantages in divery, re: 
heats; atterns. vinguni, ©: vincuutyr.. It is enough for us eo know; that 


the ſame Divine Providence which by an indiſpepſahle neceſſity, and by. = 


. _ the conjumcture of affairs, did at the beginning of the Reformation, put 
A | 4 44 5 at . > Ty 2 0 2 | our 
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gur Churches under that of the Preſbytery, has put yours under that 
of, the Epiſcopacy; and as we are aſſureſ that you do not deſpiſe out 
ſimplicity, ſo neither ought we to oppoſe our {elves againſt your pre- 
eminence. So that, my Lord, we utterly.diſapptove; and ſee with grief, 
certain extremes whereinto ſome of the one ſide, and the other do; caſt 
themſelves. The one looking upon Epiſcopacy as an Order ſo abſolute- 
1y neceſſary, that without it there can be no-Eccleſiaſtical ſociety, not 
Jawful vocation, nor hope of Salvation, and the other looking upon it 
with indignation, as a Relique of Antichriſtianiſm. Theſe are equally 
heats and exceſſes which do not come from him that calls us, and 
which do offend againſt the Laws of wiſdom and charity. 7 
Theſe, my Lord, are our true and ſincere common Opinions. For 
what concerns you, fince you defire that I would deſcend a little more 
particularly into the ſtate that your own. Church is in, by reaſon of 
the wteſtine diviſions that trouble it; give me leave not to tell you my 
thoughts, without declaring my wiſhes, and the deſires of my heart, 
upon a matter ſo important as this is. I could wiſh then with all my 
ſoul that thoſe that are gone ſo far as this point, to think to break the 
external bonds, and the mutual dependence of your Flocks; to give eve- 
ry particular Church a kind of ſovereignty of Government, would cons 
ſider well, whether that they pretend to do be not directly comrary to 
the ſpirit of Chriſtianity, which is a. ſpirit of union, and focietyy and 
not of diviſion. That they would confider, that under the pretence 
that the principle of the Reformed was to abhor mens domineering over 
Faith, and, Conſcience, as a thing deſtructive of Religiou, we ought not 
for all that to reject the bridle of Difcipline; nor to ſhake off the whole 
yoke of Government, nor deprive our ſelves of the ſuccours we might 
draw. out of a general Union, for to ſtrengthen us in the true Faith, 
and in true Piety. That they would conſider, in fine, that the ſame 
reaſon which makes them deſire the Independency of the Flocks, may 
be likewiſe employed to eſtabliſſi the Independency of the perſons in 
every Flock. For a Flock has no more right to deſire to be Indepen- 
dent upon other Elocks, than a perſon: might have to deſire to be Inde- 
pendent: upon other perſons; But this would be to bring all Diſcipline 
to nothing, to throw the Church as much as in us lies, into a horrible 
. confuſion, and-ro-expoſe the heritage of the Lord to the reproach of its 
CCCCCCCCCCCCCCVTTVVV outs WD ents bo 
For what concerns thoſe which amongſt you! "= callPresbyterians; 
as, Lam perſwaded that they have light, and wiſdom, and zeal, ſo'F 
could witht with all my heart, that they would obſerve more moderation 

in the ſcandal they believe they have heretofore received ffom the Rpiſ- 

pal Ordet; and that they would diſtinguiſn the Perſons from thie Mi- 
niſtry. IT be perſons that poſfeſs the places have not only their faults, 
hut it may happen too ſometimes that the moſt holy, and meſt eminent 
places may he poſſeſſed by wicked men; and in tat caſe rea ſoſ and piety 

do equally require that we ſhould not confound the Miniftry with tlie 
Miniſter. At pre ſent that God by his grace Has taken away this ſcandal 
from before their eyes, and made them ſee piety, zeal, and conſtanc 
for the preſervation of Religion in the perſons of tlie Biftiops, I hepe thx 
this will not a little contribute to the ſweetning of their ſpirits. Beſides) 

L ould; with that the would be pleaſed to conſider that if there' be 
ſome unpleaſant inconvetiencies in the Epiſcopal Government, as 1 do 
nat doubt but there are there are toe ſonie Ver unοHHeaſunt ones in tlie 
Jo! * Pio 5 | Preſbyterian, | 
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tos. Med. Mt. Ali 


to aboliſh all Aſſemblies. It is therefore certain that Conſcience does 


Presbyterian, as I have ſaid already. No order whoſe execution is in 
the hands of men, is exempt from them; an equality has its faults and 
exceſſes to be feared, as well as a ſuperiority. Therefore it is not the 
moſt ſafe and wiſe way to leap from the one to the other, nor to hazard 
the making a general concuſſion, upon the hopes of being better, though 
one ſhould be in authority and power to do it. _ Chriſtian prudence, ju- 
ſtice and charity do not permit us to proceed to ſuch daring” and dange- 
rous extremes, for a ſingle difference of Government. It is moſt ſafe 
and wiſe to endeavour to provide ſome kind of temper to avoid, or to leſ- 
ſen as much as may be, the inconveniencies that are feared, and not have 
recourſe to violent remedies. + | : r 

I ſhall not be afraid to give that name to the holding of aſſemblies 
apart, and ſeparating from the publick aſſemblies, and withdrawing them- 
ſelves from under your government. There is no man that does not 
ſee that this would be real ſchiſm, which in it ſelf and of its own na- 


ture cannot chooſe but be always odious to God and men, and of which 


the Authors and Patrons cannot avoid the rendring an account- before the 
Tribunal of our common Maſter. When Saint Paul forbad us to for- 
ſake the aſſembling of our ſelves together, he did not only condemn 
thoſe that did not come thither, but ſtayed at home ; but thoſe too with- 
out doubt that held other aſſemblies in oppoſition to the publick ones. 
For this is to break the bond of Chriſtian charity, which does not only 
join us with ſome of our brethren, but with all our brethren, to receive 
from them, and to give them edification by living together in the ſame - 
communion. - And it would be to no purpoſe to pretend that our con- 
{cience did oppoſe cur being preſent at thoſe aſſemblies that are held un. 
der a Government that we do not approve ; and that that would be to 
approve. outwardly, what we inwardly condemn, For beſides that it 
would be neceſſary to examin well the queſtzon, whether theſe oppoſi- 
tions do not proceed from a conſcience miſtaken by a precipitate judg- 
ment; ſince that the beſt men are often ſubject to frame themſelves ſuch 
ſcruples, as are not altogether lawful at the bottom. Farther then it is 
neceſſary to diſtinguiſn three kinds of things; the one thoſe which the 
conſcience approves, and admits of, and in which it does fully acquieſce; 
the other which ſhe looks upon as intolerable, and deſtructive to the glo- 
ry of God, and the true faith, or true piety, and the hopes of ſalvation; 
and others laſtly which are between theſe, that is to ſay ſuch as we do 
not fully approve as to the truth, but yet we do not believe them mor- 
tal enemies to true piety and ſalvation; in a word ſuch as we look upon 


as ſtains, and tolerable infirmities. J affirm that when we find things 
of this ſecond rank in any Aſſemblies, or thoſe which the Conſcience 


judges ſuch, we cannot be preſent there; and the whole queſtion will be 
reduced to this, to know, whether we be not miſtaken, where we ought 


to take good heed that we do not make a raſh judgment. But to imagin 


that we cannot with a good Conſcience be preſent at Aſſemblies, but on- 
ly when we do fully and generally approve of all things in them, it is 
certainly not to know neither the uſe of charity, nor the laws of Chri- 
ſtian ſociety. This principle would overturn all Churches, for I cannot 
tell whether there be any, whoſe government, diſcipline, outward form, 
uſages, and practices be of ſuch perfection, that there is nothing at all 
in them to blame; and however it be, as the judgments of men are ve- 
xy different, this would be to open thie gate to continual ſeparations, and 
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not oblige us to withdraw from the Aſſeinblies, but on the contrary it 
obliges us to join with them, when the things that offend us are tolerable; 
and do not hinder the, ſalutary efficacy of the Word, of the Divine 
Worſhip, and of the Sacraments. Tis the favour of this charitable pa- 
tience that juſtifies our _ preſent at thoſethings which we do not per- 
fectly approve. See what St. Paul ſays to the Philippiays, chap. 3. If in 
any thing ye be otherways minded, God ſball reveal even this unto you. Ne- 
vertheleſs, whereto we bave already attained, let us walk by the ſame 
rule, let us mind the ſame thing. This is very far from ſaying, as ſoon 
as ye have the Ieaſt contrary ſentiment ſeparate your ſelves Conſcience 
will not allow you to remain together. Confilia ſeparationis, ſaysSt. Au. 
guſtin againſt Parmenian, inania funt G. r & plus perturbant in- 
frrmos bonos, quam corrigant animpſos malos. What deadly effects would 
not ſuch a ſeparation produce ißt it were eftabliſhed amongſt you? As 
the diſpoſitions of men are, one ſhould quickly ſee to ſpring from hence 
a difference of intereſts, of parties, of opinions, even in reſpe& of the 
civil ſociety, mutual hatred, and all the other fad conſequences which a 
divifion not tempered with charity does naturally produce. I let alone 
the ſcandal which all the Reformed Churches of Europe would receive 
by it, the joy which their Adverſaries would, have, and the advantages 
which they would draw from it, which in all appearance would not be 
ſmall. I have too good an opinion of thoſe Gentlemen who believe that 
the Presbyterian Government is to be preferred before the Epiſcopal, not 
to be perſuaded that they make wife and ferious reflections upon All theſe 
things, and many more which their own knowledge furniſhes them with; 
and that conſcience, and the love of the Proteftant Religion will always 
hinder them from doing any thing, that may be blamed before God and 
men. For in fine I cannot believe that there is any one amongſt them 
that looks upon your Epiſcopacy, or your Diſcipline, or certain Ceremo- 
nies which you obſerve, as blots, and capital errors, which hinder a man 
from obtaining ſalvation, even with facility in your Aſſemblies, and un- 
der your Government. The queſtion here is not about the Eſſe, or the 
bene Eſſe, but only about the melius Eſſe, that they diſpute with you; 
and this being fo, juſtice, charity, the love of peace,” prudence, and 
zeal for Religion in the general will never allow that they ſhould divide 
themſelves from you. | e . 
But, my Lord, ſince you have put the pen into my hand upon this 
ſubje&, T beſegch you pardon my freedom if it go ſo far as to tell you 
what I think you alſo ought to do on your part. I hope then that on 
theſe opportunities that God preſents unto you, you will make all the 
world ſee, and convince the moſt incredulous, that you have piety, 
zeal, and che fear of God, and that you are worthy labourers, and 
worthy ſervants of Jeſus Chriſt, This is the teſtimony which all 
good Men do already give you, and none how ſpightful ſfoever he be 
_ dares to contradict it, and 1 da not doubt but that you will carry on 
your calling to the end. But beſides this, my Lord, I hope you will 
not be wanting in the duties of charity, and the ſpirit of peace, and 
that when the diſpute ſhall be only of ſome temperaments, or of ſome 
Ceremonies that are a ſtumbling-block, and which in themſelves are 


ne compariſon of an intire re- union of your Church under your 


holy Miniſtry, you will make it ſeen that you love the Spouſe of your 
Maſter more than your ſelves ; and that it is not ſo much from your 
R CES” greatneſs, 
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greatneſs, and 7 your Eccleſiaſtical dignity that ou deſire to feceive 


your glory, and your joy, as from your paſtoral vertues, and the ar- 


dent care you take of your Flocks. I hope too that thoſe you have 


choſen and called to the holy Miniſtry, and thoſe which hereafter you 
ſhall with a prudent diſcretion call unto it, being governed not only by 


ſweetneſs, but likewiſe by ſeverity of diſcipline, when ſeverity ſhall be 


neceſſary, will tread in your ſteps, and happily follow the example 


which you ſhall give them, that they may be themſelves for an example, 
and edification to the Churches that are committed to them. bes off 

I conclude, my Lord, with very earneſt prayers which I preſent to 
God with all my heart, that it would pleaſe him always to preſerve 


_ unto you the light of his Goſpel, and to pour out upon the whole bo- 
dy of your Miniſtry, an abundant meaſure of his union and heaven- 
ly benediction, of which that of the old Aaron was but a ſhadow ; that 


it may be not the emblem, and image of byotherly concord, like the 
unction of old, but the cauſe and bond of it. I pray him that he 
would more and more bring back the heart of the Children to the Fa- 
thers, and of the Fathers to the Children, that your Church may be 
happy and pleaſant as the Paradiſe of God. | 
Laſtly I pray that he would preſerve you, my Lord, in perfect and 
long health, for his glory, and -the good and advantage of that great 


and conſiderable part of his field which he has given you to cultivate, - 


and which you do cultivate fo happily. I deſire too the help of your 
holy prayers, and the continuance of the honour of your affection, pro- 
teſting to you that I will be all my life with all the reſpe& that I owe 
you, | | | : 


My Lord, 
Tour mo bumble. 
; Yb ; 2 moſt obedient Servant 
"ond Fox" in Jeſus Chriſt, 
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